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OCTOBER  I 


ST.  REMIGIUS,  CONFESSOR. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  RHEIMS. 

From  his  ancient  life  now  lost,  but  abridged  by  Fortunatus,  and  his  life  compiled  by  archbishop  Hincmar,  with  a 
history  of  the  translation  of  his  relics.  See  also  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  2.  Fleury,  1.  29.  n.  44,  &c.  Ceillier, 
t.  16.     Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Fr.  t.  3.  p.  155.     Suysken  the  Bollandist,  t.  1.  Octob.  p.  59.  187. 

A.  D.  533. 


St.  Remigius,  the  great  apostle  of  the  French 
nation,  was  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Gaulish  Church,  illustrious  for  his  learning, 
eloquence,  sanctity,  and  miracles.  An  episco- 
pacy of  seventy  years,  and  many  great  actions 
have  rendered  his  name  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church.  His  very  birth  was  wonderful, 
and  his  life  was  almost  a  continued  miracle  of 
divine  grace.  His  father  Emilius,  and  his 
mother  Cilinia,  both  descended  of  noble  Gaulish 
families,  enjoyed  an  affluent  fortune,  lived  in 
splendour  suitable  to  their  rank  at  the  castle  of 
Laon,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  virtues.  St.  Remigius  seems 
to  have  been  born  in  the  year  439.*  He  had 
two  brothers  older  than  himself,  Principius, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  and  another  whose  name 
is  not  known,  but  who  was  father  of  St.  Lupus, 
who  was  afterward  one  of  his  uncle's  succes- 
sors in  the  episcopal  see  of  Soissons.  An 
hermit  named  Montanus  foretold  the  birth  of 
our  saint  to  his  mother ;  and  the  pious  parents 
had  a  special  care  of  his  education,  looked  upon 
him  as  a  child  blessed  by  heaven,  and  were 
careful  to  put  him  into  the  best  hands. 

His  nurse  Balsamia  is  reckoned  among  the 
saints,  and  is  honoured  at  Rheims  in  a  colle- 
giate church  which  bears  her  name.  She  had 
a  son  called  Celsin,  who  was  afterward  a 
disciple  of  our  saint,  and  is  known  at  Laon  by 
the  name  of  St.  Soussin.  St.  Remigius  had 
an  excellent  genius,  made  great  progress  in 
learning,  and  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Apollinaris 
Sidonius,  who  was  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  became  the  most 
eloquent  person  in  that  age.1  He  was  remark- 
able from  his  youth  for  his  extraordinary  devo- 
tion and  piety,  and  for  the  severity  of  his  morals. 
A  secret  apartment  in  which  he  spent  a  great 
1  L.  9.  ep.  7. 

*  The  chronology  of  this  saint's  life  is  determined  by 
the  following  circumstances  :  historians  agree  that  he 
was  made  bishop  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old. 
The  saint  says,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  512,  that 
he  had  then  been  bishop  fifty-three  years,  and  Saint  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  says  that  he  held  that  dignity  above  seventy 
years.  Consequently  he  died  in  533,  in  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age;  was  born  in  439,  and  in  512  was 
seventy-five  years  old , 


part  of  his  time  in  close  retirement,  in  the 
castle  of  Laon,  whilst  he  lived  there,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  visited  with 
devout  veneration  when  Hincmar  wrote.  Our 
saint  earnestly  thirsting  after  greater  solitude, 
and  the  means  of  a  more  sublime  perfection, 
left  his  father's  house,  and  made  choice  of  a 
retired  abode,  where,  having  only  God  for 
witness,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  in  fasting,  watching,  and  prayer. 
The  episcopal  see  of  Rheims*  becoming  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bennagius,  Remigius,  though 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  compelled, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  reluctance,  to 
take  upon  him  that  important  charge  ;  his 
extraordinary  abilities  seeming  to  the  bishops 
of  the  province  asufficient  reason  for  dispensing 
with  the  canons  in  point  of  age.  In  this  new 
dignity,  prayer,  meditation  on  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the 
conversion  of  infidels,  heretics,  and  sinners  were 
the  constant  employment  of  the  holy  pastor. 
Such  was  the  fire  and  unction  with  which  he 
announced  the  divine  oracles  to  all  ranks  of 
men,  that  he  was  called  by  many  a  second  St. 
Paul.  St.  Apollinaris  Sidonius2  was  not  able 
to  find  terms  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
ardent  charity  and  purity  with  which  this 
zealous  bishop  offered  at  the  altar  an  incense 
of  sweet  odour  to  God,  and  of  the  zeal  with 
which  by  his  words  he  powerfully  subdued  the 
wildest  hearts,  and  brought  them  under  the 
yoke  of  virtue,  inspiring  the  lustful  with  the 
*  L.  8.  c.  14. 


*  The  origin  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Rheims  is  ob- 
scure. On  Sixtus  and  Sink-ins,  the  apostle*  of  that  pro- 
vince, see  Marlot,  1.  I.e.  12.  t.  1.  Hist.  Metrop.  Rheiu. 
and  chiefly  Dura.  Dion)  sins  de  Ste.  Marthe,  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana Nov.  t.  9.  p.  2.  Sixtus  and  Sinicius  were  fellow-la- 
bourers in  first  planting  this  Church  ;  Sinicius  survived 
and  succeeded  his  colleague  in  this  see.  Among  their 
disciples  many  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  under 
Rictius  Varus,  about  the  year  287,  namely  Timotheus, 
Apollinaris.  Maurus  a  priest,  Macra  a  virgin,  and  many 
others  whose  bodies  were  found  in  the  city  itself,  in 
l()4l)  and  1650,  Dear  the  church  of  St.  Nicasius:  their 
heads  and  arms  were  pierced  with  huge  nails,  as  was  St. 
Quintin  under  the  same  tyrant  :  also  St.  Piat,  &c.  St. 
Nicasius  is  counted  the  eleventh,  and  St.  Remigius  the 
fifteenth  archbishop  of  this  see. 
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love  of  purity,  and  moving  hardened  sinners 
to  bewail  their  offences  with  tears  of  sincere 
compunction.  The  same  author,  who,  for  his 
eloquence  and  piety  was  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  the  Church  in  that  age,  testifies,3  that 
he  procured  copies  of  the  sermons  of  this  admir- 
able bishop,  which  he  esteemed  an  invaluable 
treasure  ;  and  says  that  in  them  he  admired 
the  loftiness  of  the  thoughts,  the  judicious 
choice  of  the  epithets,  the  gracefulness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  figures,  and  the  justness,  strength, 
and  closeness  of  the  reasoning,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  vehemence  of  thunder  ;  the  words 
flowed  like  a  gentle  river,  but  every  part  in 
each  discourse  was  so  naturally  connected,  and 
the  style  so  even  and  smooth,  that  the  whole 
carried  with  it  an  irresistible  force.  The  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  the  thoughts  and  expression 
were  at  the  same  time  enchanting,  this  being 
so  smooth,  that  it  might  be  compared  to  the 
smoothest  ice  or  crystal  upon  which  a  nail  runs 
without  meeting  with  the  least  rub  or  uneven- 
ness.  Another  main  excellency  of  these  sermons 
consisted  in  the  sublimity  of  the  divine  maxims 
which  they  contained,  and  the  unction  and 
sincere  piety  with  which  they  were  delivered  ; 
but  the  holy  bishop's  sermons  and  zealous 
labours  derived  their  greatest  force  from  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  which  was  supported  by 
an  extraordinary  gift  of  miracles.  Thus  was 
St.  Remigius  qualified  and  prepared  by  God  to 
be  made  the  apostle  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Gauls,  who  had  formerly  extended  their 
conquests  by  large  colonies  in  Asia,  had  sub- 
dued a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  brought  Rome 
itself  to  the  very  brink  of  utter  destruction,* 
were  at  length  reduced  underthe  Roman  yoke  by  7ul  confi7nVthenTb^  &&  ^mo^d^P^Z^Di^ 
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about  five  hundred  years  one  of  (Tie  richest  and 
most  powerful  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  but  these 
new  masters,  far  from  extirpating  or    expelling 

derives  it  from  the  Phenician.  Botel  (Pref.  nu  les  Re- 
cherches  Gauloises)  and  Marcel  |  Bist  de  IV  Irigine  de  la 
Monarchic  Franchise,  t.  I.  p.  11.)  from  the  Hebrew.  The 

latter  ingenious  historian  observes,  that  a  curtain  analogy 
between  all  languages  shows  them  to  have  sprang  from 
one  primitive  tongue ;  which  affinity  is  far  more  sensible 
between  all  the  western  languages.  St.  Jerom,  who  had 
visited  both  countries,  assures  us,  that  in  the  fourth  age 
the  language  was  nearly  the  same  that  was  spoken  at 
Triers  and  in  Galatia.  (in  Galat.  Prrcf.  2.  p.  255.)  Vale- 
rius Andreeas  (in  Topogr.  Belgic.  p.  1.)  pretends  the  an- 
cient Celtic  to  be  preserved  in  the  modern  Flemish  ;  but 
this  is  certainly  a  bastard  dialect  derived  from  the  Teu- 
tonic, and  no  more  the  Celtic  than  it  was  the  language 
of  Adam  in  Paradise,  as  Goropius  Becanus  pretended. 
The  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Welch  tongue,  and  that 
still  used  in  Lower  Brittany  (which  are  originally  the 
same  language)  are  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  the 
perfectly  pure;  and  Tacitus  assures  us,  that  the  Celtic 
differed  very  little  from  the  language  of  the  Britons 
(Vita  Agricolae,  c.  11.)  which  is  preserved  in  the  Welch 
tongue. 

Dom.  Pezron  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  ancient  Celtes, 
has  given  abundant  proofs  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Teutonic  have  borrowed  a  great  number  of  words  from 
the  Celtic,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian. 
M.  Bullet,  royal  professor  of  the  university  of  Besanijon, 
has  thrown  great  light  on  this  subject;  he  proves  that 
the  primeval  Celts,  and  Scytho-Celts,  have  not  only  oc- 
cupied the  western  regions  of  Europe,  but  extended  them- 
selves into  Spain  and  Italy ;  that  in  their  progress 
through  the  latter  fine  country,  they  met  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies who  were  settled  in  its  southern  provinces  ;  and 
that  having  incorporated  with  one  of  those  colonies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  the,  Latin  tongue  had  in  course 
of  time  been  formed  out  of  the  Celtic  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Of  this  coalition  of  Celts  and  Grecians  in  an- 
cient Latium,  and  of  this  original  of  the  Latin  language, 
that  learned  antiquary  has  given  unexceptionable  proofs, 


Julius  Caesar,  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
It  was  the  custom  of  those  proud  conquerors,  as 
St.  Austin  observes,4  to  impose  the  law  of  their 
own  language  upon  the  nations  which  they  sub- 
dued, f  After  Gaul  had  been  for  the  space  of 
3  L.  9.  ep.  7.  *  DeCiv.l.l9.c.  7. 


*  See  D.  Brezillac,  a  Maurist  monk,  Histoire  de 
Gaules,  et  des  Conquetes  des  Gaulois,  2  vols  4to.  printed 
in  1752;  and  Cassar's  Commentaries  De  Bello  Gallico, 
who  wrote  and  fought  with  the  same  inimitable  spirit. 
Also  Observations  sur  la  Religion  des  Gaulois,  et  sur 
celle  des  Germains,  par  M.  Freret,  t.  34.  des  Memoires 
de  Litterature  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  An.  1751. 

•j-  The  Gauls  became  so  learned  and  eloquent,  that 
among  them  several  seemed  almost  to  rival  the  gieatest 
men  among  the  Romans.  Not  to  mention  Virgil,  Livy, 
Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  two  Plinies,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  in  the  Transalpine 
Petronius  Arbiter,  Terentius  Varro,  Roscius,  Pompeius 
Trogus,  and  others  are  ranked  among  the  foremost  in  the 
list  of  Latin  writers.  How  much  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  the  sacred  sciences  flourished  in  Gaul  when  the  faith 
was  planted  there,  appears  from  St.  Martin,  St.  Sulpitius 
Severus,  the  two  SS.  Hilaries,  St.  Paulinus,  Salvian  of 
Marseilles,  the  glorious  St.  Remigius,  St.  Apollinaris  Si- 
donius,  &c. 

Dom.  Rivet  proves  (Hist.  Lit.  t.  1.)  that  the  Celtic 
tongue  gave  place  in  most  parts  to  the  Roman,  and  seems 
long  since  extinct,  except  in  certain  proper  names,  and 
some  few  other  words.  Samuel  Bochart,  the  father  of 
SJnjcciures,  (as  he  is  called  by  Menage  in  his  Phaleg,) 


uysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

In  its  original  the  Celtic,  like  all  other  eastern  tongues, 
after  the  confusion  at  Babel,  was  confined  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  words,  mostly  monosyllables.  The 
wants  and  ideas  of  men  being  but  few  in  the  earliest 
times,  they  required  but  few  terms  to  express  them  by  ; 
and  it  was  in  proportion  to  the  invention  of  arts,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  science,  that  new  terms  have  been  mul- 
tiplied, and  that  signs  of  abstract  ideas  have  been  com- 
pounded. Language,  yet  in  its  infancy,  came  only  by 
degrees  to  the  maturity  of  copious  expression,  and  gram- 
matical precision.  In  the  vast  regions  occupied  by  the 
ancient  Celts,  their  language  branched  out  into  several 
dialects  ;  intermixture  with  new  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  revolutions  incident  to  time  produced 
them;  and  ultimately  these  dialects  were  reduced  to  dis- 
tinct tongues,  so  different  in  texture  and  syntax,  that  the 
tracing  them  to  the  true  stock  would  not  be  easy,  bad 
we  not  an  inerrable  clue  to  lead  us  in  the  multitude  of 
Celtic  terms  common  to  all.  The  Cumaraeg  of  t!:e 
Welch  and  Gadelic  of  the  Irish,  are  living  proofs  of  this 
fact.  The  Welch  and  Irish  tongues  preserved  to  our  own 
time  in  ancient  writings,  are  undoubtedly  the  purest  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Celtic.  Formed  in  very  remote 
periods  of  time,  and  confined  to  our  own  western  lsU-s, 
they  approached  nearer  to  their  original  than  the  Celtic 
tongues  of  the  continent ;  and  according  to  the  learned 
Leibnitz,  the  Celtic  of  Ireland  (a  country  the  Ion 
from  all  foreign  intermixture)  bids  fairer  for  originality 
than  that  of  any  other  Celtic  people. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Irish  Celtic,  as  we  find  it  in  old 
books,  exhibits  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  the  language 
of  a  cultivated  nation.  Nervous,  copious,  and  pathetic  in 
phraseology,  it  is  thoroughly  free  from  the  consonant  J 
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the  old  Roman  or  Gaulish  inhabitants,  be- 
came, by  a  coalition  with  them,  one  people 
and    took    up   their  language  and  manners.* 

harshness,  which  rendered  the  Celtic  dialects  of  anoient 
Gaul  grating  to  Roman  ears;  it  furnishes  the  poet  and 
orator  very  promptly  with  the  vocal  arms,  which  give 
energy  to  expression,  and  elevation  to  sentiment.  This 
language,  in  use  at  present  among  the  common  people 
of  Ireland,  is  falling  into  the  corruptions  which  ever 
attend  any  tongue  confined  chiefly  to  the  illiterate  vulgar. 
These  corruptions  are  increasing  daily.  The  Erse  of 
Scotland  is  still  more  corrupt,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  have  had  no  schools  for  the  preservation  of 
their  language  for  several  ages,  and  as  none  of  the  old 
writings  of  their  bards  and  senachies  have  been  pre- 
served. The  poems  therefore  published  lately  by  an  aide 
writer  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  are  undoubtedly  his 
own,  grafted  on  traditions  still  sung  among  his  country- 
men ;  and  similar  to  the  tales  lathered  on  Oism,  the  son 
of  Fia-mac-Cumhal,  sung  at  present  among  the  common 
j<eople  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  pleasing  artifice.  The 
fame  of  composition  transferred  to  old  Ossian,  returned 
back  in  due  time  to  the  true  author  ;  and  criticism,  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  of  an  unguarded  moment,  did 
him  justice.  The  works  of  Ossian,  if  any  he  composed, 
have  been  long  since  lost,  not  a  trace  remains  ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Celtic  dialect  of  a  prince,  re- 
presented by  .Mr.  Macpherson  as  an  illiterate  bard  of  the 
third  century,  could  not  be  produced  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  that  a  publication  of  those  poems  in  modern  Erse 
would  prove  them  modern  compositions  ;  for  further  ob- 
servations on  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  and  on  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  we  refer  the  reader  to  (/Conor's  excel- 
lent Dissertations  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1766.  ', 

Bonamy  (Diss,  sur  lTntroduct.  de  la  Langue  Latine  \ 
dans  les  Gauls,  Memoires-  de  l'Acad.  des  inscriptions, 
vol.  24.)  finds  fault  with  Rivet  for  making  his  assertion 
too  general,  and  proves  that  the  Franks  kept  to  their  own  ' 
old  Teutonic  language  for  some  time  at  court,  and 
in  certain  towns  where  they  were  most  numerous ; 
and  always  retained  some  Teutonic  words  even  after  the 
Latin  language  of  the  old  inhabitants  prevailed;  but 
he  grants,  that  out  of  thirty  French  words  it  is  hard  to 
find  one  that  is  not  derived  from  Latin.  Rivet  would 
probably  have  granted  as  much;  for  he  never  denied  but 
some  few  French  words  are  of  Teutonic  extraction  ;  or 
that  the  Franks  for  some  time  retained  their  own  Ian. 
guage  amongst  themselves,  though  they  also  learned 
usually  the  old  Latin  language  of  the  Gauls,  amongst 
whom  they  settled,  which  is  evidently  the  basis  of  all  the 
diakcts  spoken  in  France,  except  of  that  of  Lower-Brit- 
tany, and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burgtindian  ;  yet 
there  is  every  where  some  foreign  alloy,  which  is  very 
considerable  in  Gascony,  and  part  of  Normandy.  Even 
the  differences  in  the  Provencal  and  others  are  mostly  a 
corrupt  Latin. 

*  The  Franks  or  French  have  been  sought  for  by  dif- 
ferent authors  in  every  province  of  Germany,  and  by 
Some  near  the  Palus  Mu-otis  ;  but  the  best  writers  now 
agree  with  Spener,  the  most  judicious  of  the  modern 
German  historians,  (Notit  Germ,  antimi.  t,  1.)  that  the 
Franks  were  composed  of  several  German  nations,  which 
entered  into  a  confederacy  together  to  seek  new  settle- 
ments, and  defend  their  liberty  and  independency;  from 
which  liberty,  according  to  some,  they  took  the  name  of 
Franks,  unknown  among  the  German  nations  when  Ta- 
citus wrote;  but  tlie  word  Fit  nk  or  Frank  signified  in 
the  ohl  German  tongue  Fierce  or  Cruel,  as  Bruzen  de 
la  Martinidre  observes,  in  his  additions  to  Pu 
Introduction  to  Modern  History,  t.  5.  The  Franks  are 
first  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  History 
ill  the  reign  of  Gallien.  From  Eumenius's  panegyric  in 
praise  of  Constantino,  the  first  book  of  Claudian  upon 
Stilico,  and  several  passages  of  Apullinaris  Sidonius,  it 
appears  th.it  they  originally  came  chiefly  from  nations 
settled  beyod  the  Elbe,  about  the  present  dutclues  of  Sles- 
wick,  and  part  of  Holstein.  This  opinion  is  set  in  a 
tavourable  light  in  a  dissertation  printed  at  Paris  in  1 7-18 ; 


Clovis,  at  his  accession  to  the  crown,  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  :  he  became  the  greatest  con- 
queror   of   his   age,    and    is   justly   styled    the 

and  in  another  wrote  by  F.  Germon,  published  by  F. 
Griffet,  in  his  new  edition  of  F.  Daniel's  History  in  173"). 
F.  Germon  places  them  in  the  countries  situated  between 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Elbe,  ami  the  Ocean, 
nearly  the  same  whence  the  English.  Saxons  afterward 
came;  after  their  first  migrations  probably  some  more 
remote  nations  had  tilled  the  void  the)  had  left.  Among 
the  Franks  thwe  were  Bructeri,  Cherisci,  Catici,  and  Si- 
cambri;  but  the  Salii  and  Ripuarii  or  Ansuari,  were  the 
most  considerable;  the  latter  for  their  numbers,  the 
former  tor  their  riches,  nobility,  and  power,  say  Marti- 
mere  and  Messieurs  de  Boispreaux  and  Sellius,  m  their 
Histoire  Gent-rale  des  Provinces  Uuies,  (in  3  vols.  4tt>. 
1757.)  Leibnitz  derives  the  name  of  Salians  from  the 
river  Sala,  and  thinks  the  Salic  laws,  so  famous  among 
the  French,  were  originally  established  by  them.  F. 
Daniel  and  M.  Gundlmg  warmly  contend  that  they  are- 
more  modern,  framed  since  the  conversion  of  the  Franks 
to  Christianity.  De  Boispreaux  and  Sellius  will  have  the 
laws  to  be  as  ancient  as  Leibnitz  advances  ;  but  acknow- 
ledge that  the  preface  to  them  is  of  Christian  original ; 
perhaps  changed,  say  they,  by  Clovis  after  his  baptism. 

The  Franks  settled  first  on  the  Eastern  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  but  soon  crossed  it ;  fur  Vopiscus  places  them  on. 
both  sides  of  that  river.  The  country  about  the  Lower 
Rhine,  from  Alsace  to  the  Germanic  ocean,  is  the  first 
that  was  called  France,  and  afterward  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Francia  Germanica  or  Vetus,  afterward 
eastern  France,  of  which  the  part  called  Franconia  stiil 
retains  the  name.  See  Eccard  at  length  in  Francia  Ori- 
entalis,  and  d'Anville,  p.  18.  Peutinger's  map  (or  the 
ancient  topographical  description  of  that  country,  pub- 
lished by  Peutmger  of  Ausburg,  but  composed  m  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century)  places  France  on  the 
right  hand  bank  or  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Franks  chose  their  kings  by  liitmg  them  upon  a  shield  in 
the  army.  The  names  of  the  first  are  Pharamund.  Clo- 
dion,  Merovaeus,  and  Childeric.  In  MerovEeus  the  crown 
became  hereditary,  and  from  him  the  first  race  of  the 
French  kings  is  called  Merovingian.  F.  Daniel  will  not 
allow  the  names  of  these  four  kings  before  Clovis,  to  be- 
long to  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy,  being  per- 
suaded that  they  reigned  only  in  old  France  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  possessed  nothing  m  Gaul,  though  they  made 
frequent  excursions  into  its  provinces  for  plunder.  This 
novelty  gave  offence  to  many,  and  is  warmly  exploded 
by  Du  Bos,  Doui.  Maur,  Le  Gendre,  and  others.  For 
it  is  evident  from  incontestable  monuments  produced 
by  Bosquet  and  others,  that  the  Franks  from  Pha- 
ramund began  to  extend  their  conquests  in  Belgic 
Gaul,  though  they  sometimes  met  with  checks.  Henault 
observes,  they  had  acquired  a  fixed  settlement  about  the 
Rhine  in  287,  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  em- 
peror Julian  in  o.')8 ;  that  under  king  Clodion  in  445, 
they  became  masters  of  Cambray  ami  the  neighbouring 
provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Somme  in  Picardy.  Their 
kings  seem  to  have  made  Tournay  lor  some  time  then- 
residence.  At  least  the  tomb  of  Childeric  was  discovered 
at  Tournay  in  165),  with  undoubted  marks.  sU!IH-  of 
which  are  deposited  m  the  king's  library  at  Pans.  See 
the  Sieur  ClnlUet's  relation  of  this  curious  discovery,  ami 
Mabillon's  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Burial-places  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

It  is  an  idle  conceit  of  many  painters,  with  ChiflHet,  to 
imagine  from  the  figures  of  bees  found  in  this  monu- 
ment, that  the}'  were  the  arms  of  France  above  seven 
hundred  years  before  coat-armoury  was  thought  of,  which 
was  a  badge  of  noble  personages  first  invented  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  at  the  tilts  and  tournaments.  A  swarm 
ol  bees  following  a  leader  was  a  natural  emblem  for  a 
colony  seeking  a  new  settlement.  Some  thiuk  the  fleur- 
de-lis  to  have  been  first  taken  from  some  ill-shaped  half 
figures  of  bees  on  old  royal  ornaments.  See  Addition 
aux  Dissertations  concernant  le  Norn  Patronimique  de 
l'Auguste  Maison  de  France,  showing  that  it  never  had  a 
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founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  Even  whilst 
he  was  a  pagan  he  treated  the  Christians,  espe- 
cially the  bishops,  very  well,  spared  the  churches 

name  but  in  each  branch  that  of  its  appanage  or  estate. 
Amsterdam,  1770,  with  a  second  Diss.  Extrait  concernant 
Its  Armes  des  Princes  de  la  Maison  de  France.  The 
figure  of  the  lis  in  the  arms  of  France  seems  borrowed 
from  the  head  of  the  battle-ax  called  Francische,  the 
usual  weapon  of  the  ancient  Franks  ;  for  it  perfectly  re 
sembles  it,  not  any  of  the  flowers  which  bear  the  name 
of  lis  or  iris ;  though  some  reduce  it  to  the  Florentine 
iris,  others  to  the  March  lily.  See  their  figures  in  the 
botanists.  On  the  tomb  of  queen  Fredegundes  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Prez,  neur-de-luces  or  de-lis, 
are  found  used  as  ornaments  in  the  crown  and  royal 
robes  ;  and  the  same  occurs  in  some  other  ornaments,  as 
we  find  them  sometimes  employed  in  the  monuments  of 
the  first  English  Norman  kings,  &c.  See  Montfaucon, 
Antiquites  de  la  Monarchie  Francoise,  t.  1.  p.  31.  But 
Philip  Augustus,  or  rather  Lewis  VII.  was  the  first  that 
took  them  for  his  coat  of  arms  ;  and  Charles  VI.  reduced 
their  number  to  three.  According  to  Le  Gendre,  Clodion 
began  to  reign  over  the  Franks  in  426,  Merovaeus  in  446, 
Childeric  in  450,  and  his  son  Clovis  I.  or  the  Great  in 
481.  The  Romans  sometimes  entered  into  treaties  with 
them,  and  acknowledged  them  their  allies.  The  king  of 
the  Franks,  probably  Childeric,  with  his  army,  joined 
Aetius  against  the  Huns,  and  was  a  powerful  succour  to 
him  in  the  entire  overthrow  which  he  gave  to  Altila  in 
481. 

Clovis  conquered  all  Gaul,  except  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  were  before  seized,  part  by  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  part  by  the  Goths.  The  western  empire  was 
extinguished  in  476,  when  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Turcilingi 
and  the  Heruli,  who  marched  thither  out  of  Pannonia. 
Nevertheless,  Syagrius,  son  of  the  Roman  governor 
jEgidiusiu  Gaul,  still  kept  an  army  on  foot  there,  though 
without  a  master,  there  being  no  longer  any  Roman  em- 
peror. Clovis,  who  passed  the  five  first  years  of  his 
reign  in  peace,  marched  against  him  ia  486,  defeated 
him  in  a  great  battle  near  Soissons,  and  afterward,  in 
489,  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off  Extending  his  con- 
quests, he  possessed  himself  of  Tongres  in  491,  and  of 
Rheims  in  493,  the  same  year  in  which  he  married  St. 
Clotildis.  After  the  battle  of  Tolbiac  in  496,  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Rhine ;  and  in  497 
the  Roman  army  about  the  Loire,  and  the  people  of  Ar- 
morica,  who  were  become  independent  and  had  received 
new  colonies  from  Britain,  submitted  to  him.  In  507 
he  vanquished  and  slew  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
with  his  own  hands,  in  a  single  combat  at  the  head  of 
the  two  armies  near  Poitiers,  and  conquered  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  lie  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyreneaus ; 
but  being  discomfited  by  Theodoric  before  Aries  in  509, 
he  left  the  Visigoths  in  possession  of  Septimania,  now 
called  Languedoc,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  and 
the  Burguudians,  possessed  of  those  territories  which 
they  had  seized  one  hundred  years  before.  The  abbe  Du- 
bos  (Histoire  Critique  de  l'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie 
Francoise  dans  les  Gauls,  2  vols,  quarto)  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  Franks  became  masters  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  not  as  invaders,  but  by  alliances  with  the 
Romans.  It  is  certain  they  gained  the  friendship  of  most 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  pretending  they  came  only  to 
rescue  and  protect  them  in  their  liberties;  and  their 
government  was  more  mild  and  desirable  than  that  of 
the  Goths  or  Burgundians,  to  whom  the  Gauls  must 
have  otherwise  been  left  a  prey.  Neither  did  the  Franks 
extirpate  the  conquered  Gauls,  but  mixed  with  them,  and 
even  learned  their  language.  Nor  did  they  deprive  the 
old  inhabitants  of  their  private  estates,  except  in  some 
particular  cases;  these  forfeited  estates  given  to  the 
Franks  were  called  Salic  lands,  and  subject  to  the  Salic 
law;  by  which  all  contests  about  them  were  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  combat  of  the  parties  and  their  friends. 
The  other  estates  enjoyed  by  the  Franks  consisted  of 
civil  benefices,  after  the  Roman  custom,  from  which  that 
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and  honoured  holy  men,  particularly  St.  Re- 
migius,  to  whom  he  caused  one  of  the  vessels 
of  his  church,  which  a  soldier  had  taken  away, 
to  be  returned,  and  because  the  man  made  some 
demur,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  St  Clo- 
tildis, whom  he  married  in  493,  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  Christ.  The  first  fruit  of  their  marriage 
was  a  son,  who,  by  the  mother's  procurement, 
was  baptized,  and  called  Ingomer.  This  child 
died  during  the  time  of  his  wearing  the  white 
habit,  within  the  first  week  alter  his  baptism. 
Clovis  harshly  reproached  Clotildis,  and  said, 
"  If  he  had  been  consecrated  in  the  name  of 
my  gods,  he  had  not  died  ;  but  having  been 
baptized  in  the  name  of  yours,  lie  could  not 
live."  The  queen  answered:  "I  thank  God, 
who  has  thought  me  worthy  of  bearing  a  child 
whom  he  has  called  to  his  kingdom."  She 
had  afterward  another  son,  whom  she  procured 
to  be  baptized,  and  who  was  named  Chlodomir. 
He  also  fell  sick,  and  the  king  said  in  great 
anger:  "It  could  not  be  otherwise:  he  will 
die  presently  in  the  same  manner  his  brother 
did,  having  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  your 
Christ."  God  was  pleased  to  put  the  good 
queen  to  this  trial ;  but  by  her  prayers  this 
child  recovered.5  She  never  ceased  to  exhort 
the  king  to  forsake  his  idols,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  true  God;  but  he  held  out  a  long  time 
against  all  her  arguments,  till,  on  the  following 
occasion,  God  was  pleased  wonderfully  to  bring 

5  S.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30. 


word  was  applied  to  ecclesiastical  livings.  These  bene- 
fices were  governments,  lucrative  dignities,  or  estates 
conferred  only  for  the  life  of  the  grantee.  Under  the 
second  race  of  kings  in  France  many  powerful  persons 
made  these  benefices  hereditary  in  their  families,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Lombards,  from  whom  fiefs  and  the  feuda- 
tory laws  (things  unknown  among  the  Romans)  were 
derived.  By  these  fiefs  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France  were  extremely  weakened  ;  the  kings 
in  Fiance  began  from  the  twelfth  century  to  recover  such 
alienations,  and  abolish  all  petty  sovereignties  in  their 
dominions ;  a  great  project,  which  was  not  entirely  com- 
pleted till  within  our  memory. 

Many  additions  were  made  to  the  Salic  laws  by  several 
ancient  French  kings,  so  that  the  primitive  articles  are 
not  to  be  distinguished.  The  most  famous  point  is  the 
exclusion  of  females  from  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
on  which  see  the  learned  dissertation  of  abbe  Vertot, 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Salic  law,  inserted  in  Memuires  de 
l'Acad.  des  Inscript.  et  Belles  Lettres,  t  2.  The  most 
curious  editions  of  the  Salic  law,  divided  into  several 
chapters,  are  that  of  Fr.  Pithou  at  Paris,  in  1602,  with  a 
glossary  of  obscure  terms  and  Teutonic  words  ;  that  of 
Mejehior  Goldast,  in  his  Collectio  Constitutionum  Impe- 
rialitun,  t.  3.  p.  15.  at  Offenbach,  in  1610.  Another 
beautiful  one  at  Antwerp  in  1649,  with  an  excellent 
glossary  compiled  by  Godfrey  Wendeiin  ;  another  at 
Paris,  with  the  notes  of  the  great  magistrate,  Jerom 
Bignon,  together  with  the  formularies  of  Marculsusj 
another  by  Baluie,  with  the  capitulars  of  Charlem.igne, 
ho  caused  the  Saiic  law  to  be  revised  ;  that  of  Booud, 
together  with  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  :  an.!  last 
in  Splutter's  Therraurua  Antiquitatum  Teutonicarum,  in 
1727.  On  the  Original  Constitution  of  the  Government 
of  the  Franks,  see  F.  Griffet,  Melanges  Historiques  et 
Critiques,  t.  1.  p.  1.  Diss,  against  Boulainvilhers  et 
Gourcy,  Quel  fut  letat  des  Personnes  en  Fiance  sol*  la 
premiere  et  seconde  Race  de  uos  Kois  ?  1769. 
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him  to  the  confession  of  his  holy  name,  and  to 
dissipate  that  fear  of  the  world  which  chiefly 
held  him  back  so  long,  he  being  apprehensive 
lest  his  pagan  subjects  should  take  umbrage  at 
such  a  change. 

The  Suevi  and  Alemanni  in  Germany  assem- 
bled a  numerous  and  valiant  army,  and  under 
the  command  of  several  kings,  passed  the 
Rhine,  hoping  to  dislodge  their  countrymen  the 
Franks,  and  obtain  for  themselves  the  glorious 
spoils  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Gaul.  Clovis 
marched  to  meet  them  near  his  frontiers,  and 
one  of  the  fiercest  battles  recorded  in  history 
was  fought  at  Tolbiac.  Some  think  that  the 
situation  of  these  German  nations,  the  short- 
ness of  the  march  of  Clovis,  and  the  route  which 
he  took,  point  out  the  place  of  this  battle  to 
have  been  somewhere  in  Upper  Alsace.6  But 
most  modern  historians  agree  that  Tolbiac  is 
the  present  Zulpich,  situated  in  the  dutchy  of 
Juliers,  four  leagues  from  Cologn,  betwixt  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  this  is  demonstrated 
by  the  judicious  and  learned  d'Anville.7  In 
this  engagement  the  king  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  infantry  to  his  cousin  Sigebert, 
fighting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry. 
The  shock  of  the  enemy  was  so  terrible,  that 
Sigebert  was  in  a  short  time  carried  wounded 
out  of  the  field,  and  the  infantry  was  entirely 
routed,  and  put  to  flight.  Clovis  saw  the 
whole  weight  of  the  battle  falling  on  his  cavalry ; 
yet  stood  his  ground,  fighting  himself  like  a 
lion,  covered  with  blood  and  dust ;  and  encou- 
raging his  men  to  exert  their  utmost  strength, 
he  performed  with  them  wonderful  exploits  of 
valour.  Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  they 
were  at  length  bore  down,  and  began  to  flee 
and  disperse  themselves;  nor  could  they  be 
rallied  by  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  their 
king,  who  saw  the  battle  upon  which  his  em- 
pire depended,  quite  desperate.  Clotildis  had 
said  to  him  in  taking  leave  :  "  My  lord,  you 
are  going  to  conquest ;  but  in  order  to  be  vic- 
torious, invoke  the  God  of  the  Christians:  he 
is  the  sole  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  is  styled 
the  God  of  armies.  If  you  address  yourself  to 
him  with  confidence,  nothing  can  resist  you. 
Though  your  enemies  were  a  hundred  against 
one,  you  would  triumph  over  them."  The 
king  called  to  mind  these  her  words  in  his  pre- 
sent extremity,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, said,  with  tears,  "  O  Christ,  whom  Clotildis 
invokes  as  Son  of  the  living  God,  I  implore  thy 
succour.  I  have  called  upon  my  gods,  and 
find  they  have  no  power.  I  therefore  invoke 
thee  ;  I  believe  in  tiiee.  Deliver  me  from  my 
enemies,  and  I  will  be  baptized  in  thy  name." 
No  sooner  had  he  made  this  prayer  than  his 
scattered  cavalry  began  to  rally  about  his  person  ; 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
the  chief  king  and  generalissimo  of  the  enemy 

8  See  Henschenius  ad  0  Fehr.  in  S.  Vedasto,  and  F. 
Bane,  Hist.  d'Allemagne,  t.  1.  nib  fine. 

7  D'Anville  l'Ktats  formed  apres  la  Chute  de  I'Empire 
Romain  en  Occident,  4to.  1771. 


being  slain,  the  whole  army  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  begged  for  quarter.  Clovis  granted 
them  their  lives  and  liberty  upon  condition 
that  the  country  of  the  Suevi  in  Germany 
should  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  He  seems 
to  have  also  subdued  and  imposed  the  same 
yoke  upon  the  Boioarians  or  Bavarians ;  for 
his  successors  gave  that  people  their  first 
princes  or  dukes,  as  F.  Daniel  shows  at  large. 
This  miraculous  victory  was  gained  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  of  Christ  496. 

Clovis,  from  that  memorable  day,  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
holy  laver  of  regeneration.  In  his  return  from 
this  expedition  he  passed  by  Toul,  and  there 
took  with  him  St.  Vedast,  a  holy  priest  who 
led  a  retired  life  in  that  city,  that  he  might  be 
instructed  by  him  in  the  faith  during  his  jour- 
ney ;  so  impatient  was  he  to  fulfil  his  vow  of 
becoming  a  Christian,  that  the  least  wilful 
delay  appeared  to  him  criminal.  The  queen, 
upon  this  news,  sent  privately  to  St.  Remigius 
to  come  to  her,  and  went  with  him  herself  to 
meet  the  king  in  Champagne.  Clovis  no  sooner 
saw  her,  but  he  cried  out  to  her,  "  Clovis  has 
vanquished  the  Alemanni,  and  vou  have  tri- 
umphed over  Clovis.  The  business  you  have  so 
much  at  heart  is  done .;  my  baptism  can  be  no 
longer  delayed."  The  queen  answered,  "  To 
the  God  of  hosts  is  the  glory  of  both  these 
triumphs  due."  She  encouraged  him  forth 
with  to  accomplish  his  vow,  and  presented  to 
him  St.  Remigius  as  the  most  holy  bishop  in 
his  dominions.  This  great  prelate  continued 
his  instruction,  and  prepared  him  for  baptism 
by  the  usual  practices  of  fasting,  penance,  and 
prayer.  Clovis  suggested  to  him  that  he  ap 
prehended  the  people  that  obeyed  him  would 
not  be  willing  to  forsake  their  gods,  but  said  he 
would  speak  to  them  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions. He  assembled  the  chiefs  of  his  nation 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  they  prevented  his  speak- 
ing, and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My 
Lord,  we  abandon  mortal  gods,  and  are  ready 
to  follow  the  immortal  God,  whom  Remigius 
teaches."  St.  Remigius  and  St.  Vedast  there- 
fore instructed  and  prepared  them  for  baptism. 
Many  bishops  repaired  to  Rheims  for  this 
solemnity,  which  they  judged  proper  to  perfown 
on  Christmas-day,  rather  than  to  defer  it  till 
Easter.  The  king  set  the  rest  an  example  of 
compunction  and  devotion,  laying  aside  his 
purple  and  crown,  and,  covered  with  ashes, 
imploring  night  and  day  the  divine  mercy.  To 
give  an  external  pomp  to  this  sacred  action,  in 
order  to  strike  the  senses  of  a  barbarous  people, 
and  impress  a  sensible  awe  and  respect  upon 
their  minds,  the  good  queen  took  care  that  the 
streets  from  the  palace  to  the  great  church 
should  be  adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  that 
the  church  and  baptistery  should  be  lighted  up 
with  a  great  number  of  perfumed  wax  tapers, 
and  scented  with  exquisite  odour;-;.  The  cate- 
chumens marched  in  procession,  carrying 
crosses,  and  singing  the   Litany.      St.    Remi* 
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gius  conducted  the  king  by  the  hand,  followed 
by  the  queen   and  the  people.     Coming  near 
the  sacred  tout,  the  holy  bishop,  who  had  with 
great  application    softened   the    heart    of  this 
proud  barbarian   conqueror  into  sentiments  of 
Christian   meekness  and  humility,  said  to  him, 
"  Bow  down  your  neck  with  meekness,  great 
Sicambrian    prince  :     adore    what    you    have 
hitherto    burnt;    and    burn    what    you    have 
hitherto  adored."     Words  which  may  be  em- 
phatically addressed  to  every  penitent,  to  ex- 
press the  change  of  his  heart  and  conduct,  in 
renouncing  the  idols  of  his  passions,  and  putting 
on    the  spirit    of  sincere   Christian  piety   and 
humility.    The  king  was  baptized  by  St.  Remi- 
gius  on  Christmas-day,  as   St.  Avitus  assures 
us.8     St.   Remigius  afterward   baptized  Albo- 
fleda,  the  king's  sister,  and  three  thousand  per- 
sons of  his  army,  that  is,  of  the  Franks,  who 
were  yet  only  a  body  of  troops  dispersed  among 
the  Gauls.     Albofleda  died  soon  after,  and  the 
king  being  extremely  afflicted  at  her  loss,  St. 
Remigius  wrote   him    a  letter  of  consolation, 
representing  to  him  the  happiness  of  such  a 
death   in  the  grace  of  baptism,   by  which  we 
ought  to  believe  she  had  received  the  crown  of 
virgins.9  Lantilda,  another  sister  of  Clovis,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  Arian  heresy,  was  reconciled 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  received  the  unction 
of  the  holy  chrism,  that  is,   says   Fleury,  con- 
firmation ;  though  some  think  it  only  a  rite 
used  in  the  reconciliation    of  certain  heretics. 
The  king,  after   his  baptism,  bestowed  many 
lands  on  St.  Remigius,   who  distributed  them 
to  several  churches,  as  he  did  the  donations  of 
several   others  among   the    Franks,   lest   they 
should  imagine  he  had  attempted  their  conver- 
sion out  of  interest.     He  gave  a  considerable 
part  to  St.  Mary's  church  at  Laon,  where  he 
had  been  brought  up ;  and  established  Gene- 
bald,  a  nobleman  skilled  in  profane  and  divine 
learning,   first    bishop   of  that  see.     He   had 
married  a  niece  of  St.  Remigius,  but  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  to  devote  himself  to  the  practices 
of  piety.    Such  was  the  original  of  the  bishopric 
of  Laon,  which  before  was  part  of  the  diocess 
of  Rheims.     St.    Remigius    also    constituted 
Theodore  bishop  of  Tournay  in  487.     St.  Ve- 
dast,  bishop  of  Arras  in  498,  and  of  Cambray 
in   510.     He    sent    Antimund    to   preach    the 
faith  to  the  Morini,  and  to  found  the  church  of 
Terouenne.     Clovis   built  churches  in    many 
places,  conferred  upon  them  great  riches,  and 
by  an  edict  invited  all  his  subjects  to  embrace 
the    Christian    faith.       St.   Avitus,    bishop 
Vienne,  wrote  to  r 


Alaric,  in  506,  St.  Remigius  sent  him  a  letter 
ui'  advice  how   he   ought   to  govern  his  people 
so  as   to   draw  down   upon    himself  the   divine 
blessings.10     "  Choose,"  said  he,  "  wise  coun- 
sellors, who  will  be  an  honour  to  your  reign. 
Respect   the   clergy.      Be    the  father   ail 
tector  of  your  people;  let  it  be   your  study  to 
lighten  as  much  as  possible  all    the    burdens 
which   the  necessities  of  the    state  may  oblige 
them   to   bear:  comfort  and  relieve   the   poor; 
feed  the   orphans;  protect  widows;  suffer   no 
extortion.    Let  the  gate  of  your  palace  be  open 
to  all,  that  every  one  may  have  recourse  to  you 
tor  justice:  employ  your  great  revenues  in  re- 
deeming captives,"  &c*      Clovis  after  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Visigoths,  and  the  conquest   of 
Toulouse,  their  capital  in  Gaul,  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  all   the  bishops  in  his  dominions,  in 
which   he   allowed  them  to  give  liberty  to  any 
of  the  captives  he  had  taken,  but  desired  the;,". 
only  to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of 
persons  of  whom  they  had  some  knowledge." 
Upon  the  news  of  these  victories  of  Clovis  over 
the  Visigoths,  Anastatius,  the  eastern  emperor, 
to  court  his  alliance  against  the  Goths,  who  had 
principally  concurred  to  the  extinction  of  the 
western  empire,  sent  him  the  ornaments  and 
titles  of  Patrician,  Consul,  and  Augustus  :  from 
which    time    he    was    habited   in    purple,    and 
styled    himself    Augustus.     This    great    con- 
queior  invaded  Burgundy  to  compel  king  Gon- 
debald  to  allow  a  dower  to  his  queen,  and  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  her  father  and   nncle  ; 
but  was  satisfied  with  the  yearly  tribute  which 
the  tyrant  promised   to  pay  him.     The  perfi- 
dious Arian  afterward  murdered  his  third  bro- 
ther;   whereupon  Clovis    again  attacked    ami 
vanquished  him  ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  Clotildis, 
suffered  him   to    reign    tributary  to  him,  and 
allowed  his  son  Sigismund  to  ascend  the  throne 
after  his  death.     Under  the  protection   of  this 
great  monarch  St.  Remigius  wonderfully  pro- 
pagated the  gospel  of  Christ  by  the  conversion 
of  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation  ;  in  which 

I  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  1402. 

II  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  1402.  Du  Chesne.  Hist.  Francor. 
Script,  t.  1.  p.  83(j.  and  Append.  Op.  S.  Greg.  Tuioii.  p. 
1327. 


*  We  have  two  other  letters  of  Saint  Remigius  extant, 
rote  to  fellow-hishops,  in  all,   lour,  not  five,     - 
mistook.     The  Testament  of  St.  Remigius,  even  without 
the   interpolations  found   in   some  copies,  is  rejected  bj 
Rivet,  &c.  though  it  is  judged  genuine  by  Mai 
<  lange,  and  Ceillier,  and  was   known  to   Hincmar  and 
0f  Flodoard.     The  churches  of  Rheims,  Laon.    ' 
TV*  tTIfT^lJIlVnUtinn    I  others  enjoy  to  this  day  the  lauds  which  are  hy  it    l.e- 
a  letter  of  congratulation,  ^J  th,m.    SJ Remigius  gave  to  the 

upon  Ins  baptism,  and  exhorts  him  to  send  am-  ]  Kheims  a  silver  chalice,  ornamented  with  several  images, 
bassadors  to  the  remotest  German  nations  and  on  it  he  caused  three  verses  to  be  engraved,  which 
beyond  the  Rhine,  to  solicit  them  to  Open  their  express  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  bles*vd 
hearts  to  the  faith.  eucharist. 

IV  i.  ...  n\      •  •  t  •    „*  "  Hauriat  hinc  potmlus  vitam  de  sangmne  sacro, 

W  hen  Clovis  was  preparing  to  march  against  j  «^o  rctemuVquem  fudit  vulnere  ( 

s  V! i   ■'!>        ,m   o         a    .  ,ff    ..        c-     I  Remigius reddit Domino  sua  vota saceidos. 

»  Fleury ,  1.  30.  n   46,  &c.    Avitus,  ep.  166,  &c.    See  *«     *  Hinemar.  in  vita  RemigJL 

Suysken,  S<;c.  7.  p.  80.  .     .,  _ 

8  In  App.  op.  S.  Greg.  Tur.  p.  1326,  et  amid  Mavlot,    This  chalice  was  sold  in  Hmcmai  s  tune  tor  the  ransom 

'    of  captives  taken  bj  the  Ni 

•>  n   2 
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work  God  endowed  him  with  an  extraordinary 
girt  of  miracles,  as  we  are  assured  not  only  by 
Hincmar,  Flodoard,  and  all  other  historians 
who  have  mentioned  him,  but  also  by  other  in 
contestable  monuments  and  authorities.  Not 
to  mention  his  Testament,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  his  miracles,  the  bishops  who  were 
assembled  in  the  celebrated  conference  that  was 
held  at  Lyons  against  the  Anans  in  his  time, 
declared  they  were  stirred  up  to  exert  their  zeal 
in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  example 
of  Remigius,  "  Who,"  say  they,12  "  hath  every 
where  destroyed  the  altars  of  the  idols  by  a 
multitude  of  miracles  and  signs."  The  chief 
among  these  prelates  were  Stephen  bishop  of 
Lyons,  St.  Avitus  of  Vienne,  his  brother  Apol- 
linaris  of  Valence,  and  Eonius  of  Aries.  They 
all  went  to  wait  upon  Gondebald,  the  Arian 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  was  at  Savigny, 
and  entreated  him  to  command  his  Arian 
bishops  to  hold  a  public  conference  with  them. 
When  he  showed  much  unwillingness  they  all 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  wept 
bitterly.  The  kin<ar  was  sensibly  affected  at  the 
sight,  and  kindly  raising  them  up,  promised  to 
give  them  an  answer  soon  after.  They  went 
back  to  Lyons,  and  the  king  returning  thither 
the  next  day,  told  them  their  desire  was  granted. 
It  was  the  eve  of  St.  Justus,  and  the  Catholic 
bishops  passed  the  whole  night  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  in  devout  prayer ;  the  next  day,  at 
the  hour  appointed  by  the  king,  they  repaired 
to  his  palace,  and,  before  him  and  many  of  his 
senators,  entered  upon  the  disputation,  St. 
Avitus  speaking  for  the  Catholics,  and  one  Bo- 
niface for  the  Arians.  The  latter  answered 
only  by  clamours  and  injurious  language, 
treating  the  Catholics  as  worshippers  of  three 
Gods.  The  issue  of  a  second  meeting,  some 
days  after,  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  first  : 
and  many  Arians  were  converted.  Gondebald 
himself,  some  time  after,  acknowledged  to  St. 
Avitus,  that  he  believed  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
j  be  equal  to  the  Father,  and  desired 
him  to  -rive  him  privately  the  unction  of  the 
holy  chrism.  St.  Avitus  said  to  him,  "  Our 
Lord  declares,  Whoever  shall  confess  me  be- 
fore men.  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father. 
You  are  a  king1,  and  have  no  persecution  to 
iear.  as  the  apostles  had.  You  fear  a  sedition 
among  the  people,  but  ought  not  to  cherish 
such  a  weakness.  God  does  not  love  him, 
who.  for  an  earthly  kingdom,  dares  not  confess 
him  before  the  world."13  The  king  knew 
not  what  to  answer  ;  but  never  had  the  courage 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith.*     St.    Remigius  by  his  zealous  endea- 
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yours  promoted  the  Catholic  interest  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  entirely  crushed  both  idolatry  and 
the  Arian  heresy  in  the  French  dominions.  In 
a  synod  he  converted,  in  his  old  age,  an  Arian 
bishop  who  came  thither  to  dispute  against 
him.1*  King  Clovis  died  in  511.  St.  Remi- 
gius survived  him  manv  years,  and  died  in  the 
joint  reign  of  his  four  sons,  on  the  13th  of 
January  in  the  year  533.  according  to  Rivet, 
and  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age.  having 
been  bishop  above  seventy  years.  The  age 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Franks  had  been  of 
all  others  the  most  fruitful  in  great  and  learned 
men  in  Gaul ;  but  studies  were  there  at  the 
lowest  ebb  from  the  time  of  St.  Remigius's 
death,  till  they  were  revived  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.15  The  body  of  this  holy  arch- 
bishop was  buried  in  St.  Christopher's  church 
at  Rheims,  and  found  incorrupt  when  it  was 
taken  up  by  archbishop  Hincmar  in  S52.  Pope 
Leo  IX.  during  a  council  which  he  held  at 
Rheims  in  1049,  translated  it  into  the  church 
of  the  Benedictin  abbey,  which  bears  his  name 
in  that  city,  on  the  1st  of  October,  on  which 
day,  in  memory  of  this  and  other  translations, 
he  appointed  his  festival  to  be  celebrated,  which, 
in  Florus  and  other  calendars,  was  before 
marked  on  the  13th  of  January.  In  1646  this 
saint's  body  was  again  visited  by  the  arch- 
bishop with  many  honourable  witnesses,  and 
found  incorrupt  and  whole  in  all  its  parts  ;  but 
the  skin  was  dried,  and  stuck  to  the  winding- 
sheet,  as  it  was  described  by  Hinckmar  above 
eight  hundred  years  before.  It  is  now  above 
twelve  hundred  years  since  his  death.16 

Care,  watchings,  and  labours  were  sweet  to 
this  good  pastor,  for  the  sake  of  souls  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Knowing  what  pains 
our  Redeemer  took,  and  how  much  he  suffered 
for  sinners,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
mortal  life,  and  how  tenderly  his  divine  heart 
is  ever  open  to  them,  this  faithful  minister  was 
never  weary  in  preaching,  exhorting,  mourning, 
and  praying  for  those  that  were  committed  to 
his  charge.  In  imitation  of  the  good  shepherd 
and  prince  of  pastors,  he  was  always  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  their  safety  :  he  bore  them 
all  in  his  heart,  and  watched  over  them,  always 
trembling  lest  any  among  them  should  perish, 

u  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  1572.  from.  Hincmar.  and  Flodoard.  c- 
Id. 
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especially  through  his  neglect  :  for  he  con- 
sidered with  what  indefatigable  rage  the  wolf 
watched  continually  to  devour  them.  As  all 
human  endeavours  are  too  weak  to  discover 
the  wiles,  and  repulse  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
without  the  divine  light  and  strength,  this 
succour  he  studied  to  obtain  by  humble  sup- 
plications ;  and  when  he  was  not  taken  up  in 
external  service  for  his  flock,  he  secretly  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  devout  prayer  before  God  for 
himself  and  them. 

ST.  BAVO,  ANCHORET,  PATRON  OF 
GHENT. 

This  great  model  of  penance,  called  Allowin, 
surnamed  Bavo,  was  a  nobleman,  and  native 
of  that  part  of  Brabant  called  Hasbain,  at  pre- 
sent comprised  in  the  territory  of  Liege.  After 
having  led  a  very  irregular  life,  and  being  left 
a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was 
moved  to  a  sincere  conversion  to  God  by  a 
sermon  which  he  heard  St.  Amand  preach. 
The  apostolical  man  had  no  sooner  finished  his 
discourse,  but  Bavo  followed  him,  and  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
Sobs  expressed  the  sorrow  and  emotions  of 
his  heert  more  eloquently  than  any  words  could 
have  done,  and  it  was  some  time  before  his 
voice  was  able  to  break  through  his  sighs. 
When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  himself  he 
confessed  himself  the  basest  and  most  ungrate- 
ful of  all  sinners,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be 
directed  in  the  paths  of  true  penance  and  sal- 
vation. The  holy  pastor,  who  saw  in  his 
unfeigned  tears  the  sincerity  of  his  compunction, 
was  far  from  flattering  him  in  the  beginning 
of  his  work,  by  which  his  penance  would  have 
remained  imperfect ;  and  whilst  he  encouraged 
him  by  the  consideration  of  the  boundless 
mercy  of  God,  he  set  before  his  eyes  the  neces- 
sity of  appeasing  the  divine  indignation  by  a 
course  of  penance  proportioned  to  the  enormity 
of  his  offences,  and  of  applying  powerful  reme- 
dies to  the  deep  wounds  of  his  soul,  that  his 
inveterate  distempers  might  be  radically  cured, 
his  vicious  inclinations  perfectly  corrected  and 
reformed,  and  his  heart  become  a  new  creature. 
By  these  instructions  Bavo  was  more  and  more 
penetrated  with  the  most  sincere  sentiments  of 
compunction,  made  his  confession,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  canonical  penance.* 
Going  home  he  distributed  all  his  movables  and 
money  among  the  poor,  and  having  settled 
his  affairs,  retired  to  the  monastery  at  Ghent, 
where  he  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of 
St.  Amand,  and  was  animated  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  advance  daily  in  the  fervour  of  his  pe- 
nance, and  in  the  practice  of  all  virtues.  "  Jt 
is  a  kind  of  apostasy,"  said  that  prudent  di- 
rector to  him,  "  for  a  soul  which  has  had  the 
happiness  to  see  the  nothingness  of  this  world, 

*  "  Post  paenitentiae  confessionem  annis  tribus  prater 
40  diemm  abstinentiam."  &c.  See  the  original  author 
of  las  life. 


and  the  depth  of  her  spiritual  miseries,  not  to 
raise  herself  daily  more  and  more  above  them, 
and  to  make  continual  approaches  nearer  to 
God." 

Bavo  considered  that  self-denial  and  penance 
are  the  means  by  which  a  penitent  must  punish 
sin  in  himself,  and  are  also  one  part  of  the 
remedy  by  which  he  must  heal  his  perverse 
inclinations,  and  carnal  passions.  He  there- 
fore seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  ardour 
with  which  he  laboured  to  consummate  the 
sacrifice  of  his  penance  by  the  baptism  of  his 
tears,  the  compunction  and  humiliation  of  his 
heart,  the  mortification  of  his  will,  and  the  rigour 
of  his  austerities.  To  satisfy  his  devotion,  St. 
Amand  after  some  time  gave  him  leave  to  lead 
an  eremitical  life.  He  first  chose  for  his  abode 
a  hollow  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  but  afterward 
built  himself  a  cell  in  the  forest  of  Malmedun 
near  Ghent,  where  wild  herbs  and  water  were 
his  chief  subsistence.  He  returned  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Peter  at  Ghent,  where  St.  Amand 
had  appointed  St.  Floribert  the  first  abbot  over 
a  community  of  clerks,  says  the  original  au- 
thor of  our  saint's  life.  With  the  approbation 
of  St.  Floribert,  Bavo  built  himself  a  new  cell 
in  another  neighbouring  wood,  where  he  lived 
a  recluse,  intent  only  on  invisible  goods,  in  an 
entire  oblivion  of  creatures.  He  died  on  the 
1st  of  October,  about  the  year  653,  according 
to  Mabillon,  but  according  to  Henschenius, 
657. l  Perier  rather  thinks  in  654.  The  holy 
bishop  St.  Amand,  the  abbot  St.  Floribert  with 
his  monks,  and  Domlinus  the  priest  of  Turholt 
were  present  at  his  glorious  passage,  attending 
him  in  prayer.  The  example  of  his  conversion 
moved  sixty  gentlemen  to  devote  themselves  to 
an  austere  penitential  life.  By  them  the 
church  of  St.  Bavo  was  founded  at  Ghent, 
served  first  by  a  college  of  canons,  but  after- 
ward changed  into  a  monastery  of  the  holy 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was  again  reduced 
to  its  primitive  state,  being  secularized  by  pope 
Paul  III.  in  1537,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  who,  building  a  citadel  in  that 
part,  three  years  after,  transferred  the  canons  to 
St.  John's,  which  from  that  time  possesses  the 
relics,  and  bears  the  name  of  St.  Bavo.  \\  hen 
the  bishopric  of  Ghent  was  erected  by  Paul  IV. 
in  1559,  at  the  petition  of  king  Philip  II.  this 
church  was  made  the  cathedral.  Cornelius 
Jansenius,  author  of  a  learned  Concordance  or 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,- and  other  works,  was 
nominated  the  first  bishop.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  famous  Cornelius  Janse- 
nius, bishop  of  Ipres.  An  arm  of  St.  Bavo  ia 
kept  in  a  silver  case  at  Haerlem,  of  which 
church  he  is  the  titular  saint  and  patron,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Ghent.  See  the  life  i  I 
St.  Bavo,  written  in  the  eighth  century,  pub- 
lished by  Mabillon,  saec.  2.  Ben.  Another 
compiled  by  Theodoric,  abbot  of  St.  Trail's,  in 
the  twelfth  century, .is  extant  in  Surius,  but  not 

1  Henschenius.  in  Comment  prarvio  ad  TiUun  b. 
Amaudi,  u.  93.  ad  di«m  <J  Feb*. 
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of  equal  authority.  See  also  the  history  of 
many  miracles,  wrought  by  his  relics,  m  three 
books.  Among  the  modems,  Le  Comte,  ad 
an  649  Pagi.  in  Critica  in  Annal.  Baron, 
ad' an.  631.  n.13.  Batavia  sacra,  p.  27.  Ant. 
Sanderus  llcrum  Gandavensmm,  c.  4.  p.  841. 
This  author  gives  us  the  history  ot  the  church 
of  St.  Bavo,  now  the  cathedral,  1.  5.  p.  390. 
Perier  the  Bollandist,  from  p.  198  to  303.  t. 
1.  Octob. 
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ST.  PIAT,  APOSTLE  OF  TOURNAY, 

St.  Piat  or  Piaton,  a  zealous  priest,  came  from 
Italy   bein"-   a  native  of  Benevento,  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  probably  about  the  same 
time  with  St.  Dionysius  of  Paris,  and  his  com- 
panions.    Penetrating  as  far  as  Belgic  Gaul, 
he  converted  to  the  faith  the  country  about 
Tournay    and  was  crowned  with   martyrdom, 
as  it  seems,  under  the  cruel  governor  Rictius 
Varus,  about  the  year  286,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Maximian  Herculeus,  who  then 
marched  into  Gaul.     His  body  was  pierced  by 
the  persecutors  with  many  huge  nails,  such  as 
were  used  in  joining  beams  or  ratters,  and  are 
described  by  Galloni  and  Mamachi  among  the 
instruments   of  torture  used  by  the  Romans. 
St.   Piat  seems   to  have  suffered  torments  at 
Tournay,  the  capital,  but  to  have  finished  his 
martyrdom  at  Seclin.     This  martyr's  body  was 
discovered  in  the  seventh  century  at  Seclin, 
pierced   with   these   nails,  by  St.   Eligius ;  or 
Noyon,  as  St.  Owen  relates  in  his  life  ot  St. 
Eligius.     He  was  before   honoured  there,   or 
St  Eligius  would  not  have  sought  his  body  in 
that  place.     It  is  enshrined  in  the  collegiate 
church  which  bears  his  name  at  Seclin,  a  vil- 
lage between  Lille  and  Tournay,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  small  territory  called  Medenenten- 
sis,  now  Melantois  ;  and  he  is  honoured  as  the 
apostle  and  patron  of  that  country.     In  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Normans  the  relics  of  SS.  Bavo, 
Wandrille,   Aubert,    Wulfran,    Wasnulf,    1  rat, 
Bainus,  Winnoc,  and  Austreberte  were  con- 
veyed to  St.    Omer,   and  there  secured  forty 
years,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  the   Nor- 
mans in  Duchesne,  an.   846.     Those  of  St. 
Piat    were    in   another   invasion  conveyed   to 
Chartres,  and  part  still  remains  there  in  a  colle- 
giate church  of  canons,  which  bears  his  name. 
Fnlbert  of  Chartres  has  left  us  a  hymn  in  Ins 
honour.     The  body  of  St.  Eubertus  or  Euge- 
nius,  his  companion  and  fellow-martyr,  is  kept 
in  the  great  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Lille,  which   was  founded  and   richly  endowed 
by  Baldwin  of  Lille,  carl  of  Flanders,  in  1066 
See   Tillemont,   t.    14.     Molanus   in  Cak.nl. 
Flandr.   Stilting,   t.    1.   Octob.  p.  1-26    who 
rnves  his  most  ancient  Acts,  since   interpolated 
in     two    editions.       See    also   Ado,    Usuard, 
Georgi,  &c. 


[October  1. 
ST.  WASNULF,  OR  WASNON,  C. 

PATRON    OF    CONDE. 

The  Scots  from  Ireland  and  North  Britain  not 
content  to  plant  the  faith  in  the  isles  of  Orkney, 
in  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands,  and  in 
other  neighbouring  places,  travelled  also  into 
remote  kingdoms,  to  carry  thither  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  Thence  came  St.  Mansuetus,  the 
first  bishop  of  Toul  in  Lorrain,  St.  Rumold, 
patron  of  Mechlin,  St.  Colman,  M.  &c.  Several 
Scotish  monasteries  were  founded  in  Germany 
by  eminent  monks  who  came  from  that  coun- 
try, as  at  Vienna  in  Austria,  at  Strasburg, 
Eichstade,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  Wurtzburg, 
Erfurth,  two  at  Cologn,  and  two  at  Ratisbon.* 
Out  of  these  only  three  remain  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  Scotish  Benedictin  monks,  those  at 
Erfurth  and  Wurtzburg,  and  that  of  St.  James 
at  Ratisbon.  In  the  seventh  century  St.  Vin- 
cent, count  of  Haynault,  invited  many  holy 
monks  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  then  semi- 
naries of  saints,  into  the  Netherlands.  Among 
these  St.  Wasnulf  was  the  most  renowned. 
He  was  a  Scotish  priest  and  preacher,  (not  a 
bishop,  as  some  moderns  pretend,)  and  finished 
his  course  about  the  year  651,  at  Conde, where 
his  body  still  reposes  in  a  collegiate  church  en- 
dowed with  twenty-four  canonries.  In  his 
apostolical  labours  he  illustrated  that  country 
with  miracles,  says  Baldericus,  or  rather  the 
anonymous  author  of  Chron.  Camer.  1.  2.  c.  42. 
See  Molanus,  in  Nat.  Sanct.  Belgii,  1  Oct. 
Mirams,  and  the  Bollandists,  t.  1.  Oct.  p.  304. 


SAINT  FIDHARLEUS   OF  IRELAND, 
ABBOT. 

The  Irish  calendars  commemorate  on  this  day 
Saint  Fidharleus,  abbot  of  Raithen,  who  de- 
parted to  our  Lord  in  762.  See  Colgau,  MSS. 


ON  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY 
OF  OCTOBER. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ROSARY. 
This    festival    was  instituted   to  implore  the 

*  See  the  life  of  St.  Alto,  the  5th  of  September. 

+  In  thanksgiving  for  the  great  vKtory  gained  at  Le- 
panto  on  the  7th  of  October,  the  first  Sunday  ot  the 
1  .1,  in  lri71  St  Pius  V.  instituted  an  annual  com- 
ESSJSfaTi  title  Of  San,  Mary  de  Victoria 
"  ,ry  XIII.  in  1573,  changed  this  title  into  that  o 
the  Kosary,and  granted  an  olrice  ot  the  same  to  all 
ctrSes >  whidfthere  was  an  altar  bearing  the  title  ot 
ou  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  Clement  X.  extended  this  te. 
S  to  all  churches  subject  to  the  Spamsh  monarchy 
The  "ny  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  having  defeated 
The  Turks  near  Temeswar.  on  the  feast  ot  our  Lady  at 
Nives  .n  1716,  and  those  infidels  having  raised  the  siege 
rf  Srcvia  the  same  year  on  the  octave  of  the  Assump- 
t,on  Clement  Xll  made  the  office  of  tins  festival 
general. 
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divine  mercy  in  favour  of*  the  Church  and  of  all 
the  faithful,  and  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the 
protection  he  has  afforded  them,  and  for  the 
innumerable  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon 
them,  particularly  for  his  having-  delivered 
Christendom  from  the  arms  of  the  Infidels  by 
the  miraculous  victory  of  Lepanto  in  1571,1 
through  the  patronage  and  intercession  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  implored  with  extraordinary 
fervour  in  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary.  To  the 
same  means  pope  Clement  XI.  acknowledged 
the  Church  to  be  indebted  for  the  wonderful 
victory  which  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  obtained 

1  See  the  life  of  St.  Pius  V.  vol.  i.  p.  573. 


As  for  the  use  of  beads,  the  ancient  anchorets  and 
others  frequently  counted  the  number  of  their  prayers  by 
little  stones,  grains,  or  other  such  marks ;  as  is  clear 
from  Palladius's  Lausaic  History,  from  Sozomen,  &c. 
(See  Benedict  XIV.  de  Canoniz.  par.  2.  c.  10.  n.  11.) 
Those  who  could  neither  read  nor  recite  the  Psalter  by 
heart,  supplied  this  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  and  the  many  illiterate  persons  performed,  at 
all  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  regular  devotions,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  Psalter  recited  by  the  clergy 
and  many  others.  When  the  number  of  Our  Fatheis 
was  told  by  studs  fastened  on  the  belts  which  people  then 
wore,  these  prayers  were  reckoned  by  so  many  belts.  See 
the  councd  of  Cealchyth  in  816.  (Cone.  t.  7.  p.  1489.) 
The  ordinary  use  of  the  angelical  salutation  in  this 
manner  was  not  so  ancient.  (See  Mabillon,  ssec.  5.  Ben. 
n.  127.  Theophilus  Raynaudi,  t.  7.  in  Dypticis  Maria- 
nis,  p.  231.)  Erimanuus,  in  the  twelfth  age,  mentions 
a  lady  who  recited  every  day  sixty  angelical  salutations. 
(1.  de  restaurat.  S.  Martini  Tornac.  ap.  Dacher.  Spicileg. 
t.  12.  p.  414.)  B.  Alanus  de  Rupe  recommends  the  Had 
Mary,  and  calls  it  an  ancient  devotion.  See  Trithemius, 
de  Script,  et  Sixtus  Siuens.  Bibl.  Sauct.  v.  Alanus,  et 
Benedict  XIV.  de  Canoniz.  1.  4.  par.  2.  c.  10.  n.  1 1. 

St.  Albert  of  Crespin,  and  Peter  the  Hermit  are  men- 
tioned long  before  Saint  Dominic,  to  have  taught  those 
among  the  laity  who  could  not  read  the  Psalter,  to  say  a 
certain  number  of  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Marys  in  lieu  of 
each  canonical  hour  of  the  Church-office;  but  the  method 
of  reciting  fifteen  decades  or  tens  of  the  angelical  saluta- 
tion, with  one  Our  Father  before  each  decade,  in  honour 
of  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  including 
two  peculiar  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Dominic.  The  Bollaudists  dispute  problematically  whe- 
ther this  saint  instituted,  or  only  propagated  the  practice 
of  the  Rosary,  in  order  to  restore  the  assiduous  use  of 
prayer,  and  to  stir  up  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  which  was  then  impiously 
blasphemed  in  Languedoc  by  the  Albigenses  and  other 
heretics ;  but  that  St.  Dominic  was  the  first  institutor  of 
this  devotion,  called  the  Rosary,  is  affirmed  by  several 
popes  in  a  great  number  of  bulls  and  briefs,  and  is  proved 
by  the  constant  tradition  of  that  Order,  and  by  several 
other  convincing  proofs  produced  by  F.  Echard.  (Bibl. 
Script.  Ord.  Praedic.  t.  1.  p.  352.  t.  2.  p.  271.)  See  also 
Malvenda,  (Annal.  Ord.  Praedic.)  Justinus  Miecoviensis, 
(De  Litaniis  B.  M.  Virg.)  Monelia,  (Diss,  de  Origine 
Rosarii.  Romae,  an.  1725.)  and  principally  Benedict 
XIV.  (De  Festo  Rosarii,  1.  2.  c.  10.  Op.  t.  12.  p.  523.) 
who  nevertheless  observes  that  the  works  of  Luminosi  of 
Aposa,  Austin  Anelli,  and  Galvini  Bragia  are  certainly 
adulterated,  though  Touron  lays  great  stress  upon  their 
testimonies,  (Vie  de  S.  Domin.  c.  14.)  misled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  author  of  a  dissertation  on  this  subject 
printed  at  Ferraria  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  Vindieiae, 
by  Alex.  Machiar.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Spinelli,  (1.  de 
Maria  Deipara,  c.  39.  n.  5.)  that  this  repetition  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  angelical  salutations  was  instituted  by 
St.  Dominic,  in  imitation  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  ; 
on  which  account  (he  Rosary  has  beea  often  called  the 
Psalter  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


over  the  Turks  near  Belgrade  in  1716.  Upon 
which  account  his  holiness  caused  one  of  the 
five  standards  which  were  taken  from  the 
infidels,  and  which  was  sent  him  by  the  em- 
peror, to  be  hung  up  in  the  Dominicans' 
Church  of  the  Rosary  in  Rome.  At  that  time 
the  infidels,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  held  the  Christian  army,  as  it 
were,  besieged  near  Belgrade,  and  had  a  gar- 
rison of  twenty  thousand  men  in  that  strong 
city,  then  the  bulwark  of  their  empire.  The 
isle  of  Corfu  was  also  beleaguered  by  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  of  the  same  infidels.  The 
victory  of  the  Christians  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Belgrade,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Corfu,  and  also  the  preservation  of  all  Germany 
and  Italy,  which  were  next  threatened. 

The  Rosary  is  a  practice  of  devotion,  in 
which,  by  fifteen  Our  Fathers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Hail  Marys,  the  faithful  are 
taught  to  honour  our  divine  Redeemer  in  the 
fifteen  principal  mysteries  of  his  sacred  life,  and 
of  his  holy  Mother.  It  is  therefore  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  gospel,  a  history  of  the  life,  suffer- 
ings, and  triumphant  victory  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  an  exposition  of  what  he  did  in  the  flesh, 
which  he  assumed  for  our  salvation.  It  ought 
certainly  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  devo- 
tion of  every  Christian  always  to  bear  in  mind 
these  holy  mysteries,  to  return  to  God  a  perpe- 
tual homage  of  love,  praise,  and  thanksgiving 
for  them,  to  implore  his  mercy  through  them, 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  his  assiduous  me- 
ditation, and  to  mould  his  affections,  regulate 
his  life,  and  form  his  spirit  by  the  holy  impres- 
sions which  they  make  on  his  soul.  The 
Rosary2  is  a  method  of  doing  this,  most  easy  in 
itself,  and  adapted  to  the  slowest  or  meanest 
capacity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  sublime 
and  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  highest 
acts  of  prayer,  contemplation,  and  all  interior 
virtues.  These  are  admirably  comprised  in  the 
divine  prayer  which  our  Lord  himself  vouch- 
safed to  teach  us,  which  pious  persons  who 
penetrate  the  spirit  of  each  word  in  those  holy 
petitions,  can  never  be  weary  in  repeating,  but 
must  recite  every  time  with  new  fervour,  and 
with  more  ardent  sentiments  of  love  and  piety. 
To  obtain  mercy  and  all  graces,  no  prayer  cer- 
tainly can  be  offered  to  God  more  efficacious  or 
pleasing  than  that  which  was  indited,  and  is 
put  into  our  hearts  and  mouths  by  his  divine 
Son,  our  blessed  Redeemer  himself.  Neither 
can  any  acts  of  humility,  compunction,  love,  or 
praise  be  thought  of  more  sublime.  All  other 
good  prayers  are  but  paraphrases  or  exposi- 
tions of  this.  It  is  more  especially  agreeable 
and  honourable  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  us, 
when  it  is  offered  in  honour  of  the  most  holy 
mysteries  of  our  redemption,  to  pay  the  homage 
of  our  love  and  thanksgiving  tor  them,  and  to 
implore  God's  tender  mercy,  lore,  ami  com- 
passion by  the  same.  To  honour  explicitly 
each  mystery,  some  express  it  in  the  prayer,  ea 
8  Sae  the  life  of  St  Domiuic,  vol.  ii  | 
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adding  to  the  name  Jesus  in  the  Hail  Mary, 
who  was  born,  crucified,  &c.for  us :  but  this  is 
better  done  by  representing-  to  God  in  our 
minds  the  mysteries  implied  in  those  words. 
Thus,  in  repeating  Our  Father,  &c.  we  bear  in 
mind,  by  whose  decree  his  eternal  Son'  was  born 
in  a  stable,  or  sweat  blood  in  his  agony,  &c.  : 
at  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  we  add  in  thought, 
particularly  for  his  Son's  nativity,  crucifixion, 
&c. 

The  Angelical  Salutation  is  often  repeated 
in  the  Rosary,  because,  as  it  contains  a  form  oi 
praise  for  the  Incarnation,  it  best  suits  a  devo 
tion  instituted  to  honour  the  principal  parts  or 
that  great  mystery.  Though  it  be  addressed  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  with  an  invocation  of  her 
intercession,  it  is  chiefly  a  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Son,  for  the  divine  mercy  in  each 
part  of  that  wonderful  mystery.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  principal  author  of  this  holy 
prayer,  which  the  archangel  Gabriel,  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  mysteries,  began  ;  St.  Eliza- 
beth, another  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  conti- 
nued, and  the  Church  finished.  The  first  and 
second  part  consist  of  the  sacred  praises  which 
were  bestowed  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the 
archangel  Gabriel,3  and  by  St.  Elizabeth  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost.4  The  last  part  was 
added  by  the  Church,  and  contains  a  petition 
of  her  intercession,  styling  her  Mother  of  God, 
with  the  general  council  of  Ephesus  against 
the  blasphemies  of  Nestorius. 

We  add  to  the  angel's  salutation  the  name 
of  this  holy  Virgin,  this  being  a  name  of  vene- 
ration and  sweetness  to  every  devout  Christian. 
The  word  Miriam  or  Mary  is  expounded  by 
St.  Jerom,  from  different  etymologies,  to  sig- 
nify, in  Hebrew,  a  Star  of  the  sea,  or  Bitter 
sea,  and  in  Chaldaic,  Lady?  Both  the  names 
Lady  and  Sea-star  admirably  agree  to  her  who 
is  the  glorious  queen  of  heaven,  and  our  star 
and  patroness  in  the  stormy  sea  of  this  world. 
Other  Hebrew  women  had  borne  this  name,  as 
the  sister  of  Moses  ;  but  in  them  it  was  only  a 
shadow  ;  in  the  Mother  of  God  it  expressed  the 
sublime  dignity  of  her  sacred  person.  We  are 
not  to  pass  over  as  insignificant  those  words  of 
the  evangelist,  And  the  name  of  the  virgin  was 
Mary."  For  her  very  name  is  not  without  a 
mystery,  and  ought  to  be  to  us  most  amiable, 
sweet,  and  awful.  "  Of  such  virtue  and  excel- 
lency is  this  name,  that  the  heavens  exult,  the 
earth  rejoices,  and  the  angels  sound  forth 
hymns  of  praise  when  Mary  is  named,"  says 
St.  Bernard.7  That  devout  client  of  Mary  and 
holy  father  observes,8  that  she  is  truly  the  star 
which  arose  from  Jacob,  and  which  being 
placed  above  this  wide  tempestuous  sea,  shines 
forth  by  the  merits  and  example  of  her  life. 
"  O  you,"  goes  on  that  devout  father,  "  who 
find  yourself  tossed   in    the    tempests  of  this 

*  Luke  i.  28.  «  lb.  i.  42. 

*  S.  Ilieron.  1.  de  Nomin.  Hebraic,  ed.  Ben.  t.  2.  p.  62. 

*  Luke  i.        '  Horn.  2.  super  Missus  est        •  Ibid. 


world,  turn  not  your  eyes  from  the  brightness 
of  this  star,  if  ye  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
storms.  If  the  winds  of  temptations  rise  ;  if 
you  fall  among  the  rocks  of  tribulations  ;  look 
up  at  the  star,  call  on  Mary.  Ifyou  are  tossed 
by  the  waves  of  pride,  ambition,  detraction, 
jealousy,  or  envy,  look  up  at  the  star,  call  on 
Mary.  If  anger,  covetousnesE,  or  lust  beat  on 
the  vessel  of  your  soul,  look  up  on  Mary.  If 
you  begin  to  sink  in  the  gulf  of  melancholy 
and  despair,  think  on  Mary.  In  dangers,  in 
distresses,  in  perplexities,  think  on  Mary,  call 
on  Mary ;  let  her  not  depart  from  your 
mouth ;  let  her  not  depart  from  your  hearts, 
and  that  you  may  obtain  the  suffrage  of  her 
prayers,  never  depart  from  the  example  of  her 
conversation.  Whilst  you  follow  her,  you  never 
go  astray  ;  whilst  you  implore  her  aid,  you 
never  sink  in  despair ;  when  you  think  on  her, 
you  never  wander ;  under  her  patronage,  you 
never  fall ;  under  her  protection,  you  need  not 
fear ;  she  being  your  guide,  you  are  not  wea- 
ried." Such  are  the  sentiments  of  confidence, 
devotion,  and  respect  with  which  the  name  of 
Mary  ought  always  to  inspire  us.  Out  of  ve- 
neration it  has  been  sometimes  an  established 
custom  in  certain  places  that  no  women  should 
take  the  name  of  Mary.  When  Alphonsus 
VI.  king  of  Castile  was  about  taking  a  young 
Moor  to  wife,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  she 
should  not,  at  her  baptism,  take  that  name. 
Among  the  articles  of  marriage  stipulated 
between  Mary  of  Nevers  and  Uladislas,  king  of 
Poland,  one  was,  that  laying  aside  the  name  of 
Mary,  she  should  be  called  Aloysia.  From 
the  time  that  Casimir  I.  king  of  Poland,  upon 
marrying  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Russia,  obliged  her  to  change  that  name,  it 
became  a  custom  in  Poland  that  no  woman 
should  bear  the  name  of  Mary:*  though  this  is 
now  changed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  many 
adopt  it  with  humility,  out  of  devotion  to  this 
powerful  advocate  and  patroness. 

Next  to  this  holy  name,  the  words  of  the 
salutation  come  to  be  considered.  Hail  is  a 
word  of  salutation,  congratulation,  and  joy. 
The  archangel  addressed  it  with  profound 
reverence  and  awe  to  this  incomparable  and 
glorious  virgin.  It  was  anciently  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  if  an  angel  appeared  to  one  of 
the  patriarchs  or  prophets,  and  then  he  was 
received  with  great  veneration  and  honour, 
being  by  nature  and  grace  exalted  above  them  ; 
but  when  the  archangel  Gabriel  visited  Mary, 
he  was  struck  at  her  exalted  dignity  and  pre- 
eminence, and  approached  and  saluted  her 
with  admiration  and  respect.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  lustre  of  the  highest  heavenly 
spirits ;  but  was  amazed  and  dazzled  at  the 
digniij  and  spiritual  glory  of  her  whom  he 
came  to  salute  Mother  of  God,  whilst  the 
attention  of  the  whole  heavenly  court  was  with 

8  See  Theoph.  Raynaud,  in  Dypticis  Marianis,  Op.  t. 
7.  punct.  2.  n.  12.  and  Benedict  XIV.  1.  I)e  Festis,  Skct. 
De  Pesto  oominis  Mariao,  Op.  t.  10.  p.  51 'J. 
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ravishment  fixed  upon  her.  With  what  hu- 
mility ought  we  worms  of  the  earth  and  hase 
sinners  to  address  her  in  the  same  salutation  ! 
The  devout  Thomas  a  Kempis  gives  of  it  t he 
following-  paraphrase  :10  "  With  awe,  reverence, 
devotion,  and  humble  confidence  do  I  suppli- 
antly  approach  you,  bearing  in  my  mouth  the 
salutation  of  the  angel,  humbly  to  offer  you. 
I  joyfully  present  it  to  you,  with  my  head 
bowed  out  of  reverence  to  your  sacred  person, 
and  with  my  arms  expanded  through  excessive 
affection  of  devotion  ;  and  I  beg  the  same  may 
be  repeated  by  all  the  heavenly  spirits  for  me 
a  hundred  thousand  times,  and  much  oftener; 
for  I  know  not  what  I  can  bring  more  worthy 
your  transcendent  greatness,  or  more  sweet  to 
us  who  recite  it.  Let  the  pious  lover  of  your 
holy  Name  listen  and  attend.  The  heavens 
rejoice,  and  all  the  earth  ought  to  stand 
amazed,  when  I  say,  Hail  Mary.  Satan  and 
hell  tremble  when  I  repeat,  Hail  Mary.  Sor- 
row is  banished,  and  a  new  joy  fills  my  soul, 
when  I  say.  Hail  Mary.  My  languid  affec- 
tion is  strengthened  in  God,  and  my  soul  is 
refreshed  when  I  repeat.  Hail  Mary.  So 
great  is  the  sweetness  of  this  blessed  saluta- 
tion, that  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  words, 
but  remains  deeper  in  the  heart  than  can  be 
fathomed.  Wherefore  I  again  most  humbly 
bend  my  knees  to  you,  O  most  holy  virgin,  and 
say,  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace. — O,  that  to 
satisfy  my  desire  of  honouring  and  saluting 
you  with  all  the  powers  of  my  soul,  all  my 
members  were  converted  into  tongues  and  into 
voices  of  fire,  that  I  might  glorify  you,  O 
Mother  of  God,  without  ceasing !  And  now 
prostrate  in  your  presence,  invited  by  sincere 
devotion  of  heart,  and  all  inflamed  with  vene- 
ration for  your  sweet  name,  I  represent  to  you 
the  joy  of  that  salutation  when  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  sent  by  God,  entered  your  secret 
closet,  and  honoured  you  with  a  salutation 
unheard-of  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
saying,  Hail,  full  of  grace,  our  Lord  is  with 
you :  which  I  desire  to  repeat,  were  it  possible, 
with  a  mouth  pure  as  gold,  and  with  a  burning- 
affection  ;  and  I  desire  that  all  creatures  now 
say  with  me,  Hail}'  &c. 

In  the  like  sentiments  of  profound  respect 
and  congratulation  with  the  angel,  we  style 
her,  Full  of  grace.  Though  she  is  descended 
of  the  royal  blood  of  David,  her  illustrious  pre- 
eminence is  not  derived  from  her  birth,  or  any 
other  temporal  advantages  ;  but  from  that  pre- 
rogative in  which  alone  true  excellency  consists, 
the  grace  of  God,  in  which  she  surpasses  all 
other  mere  creatures.  To  others,  God  deals 
out  portions  of  his  grace  according  to  an  infe- 
rior measure ;  but  Mary  was  to  be  prepared 
to  become  mother  of  the  author  of  grace.  To 
her,  therefore,  God  gave  every  irrace  and  every 
virtue  in  an  eminent  degree  of  excellency  and 
perfection.  Mary  "  was  filled  with  the  ocean 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  upon  her,"  says 
10  Sol.  t  23. 


venerable  Bede."  It  was  just,  that  the  nearer 
she  approached  to  the  fountain  of  grace,  the 
more  abundantly  she  should  be  enriched  by 
it ;  and,  as  God  was  phased  to  make  choice  of 
her  for  his  Mother,  nothing  le^s  than  a  super- 
eminent  portion  of  grace  could  suit  her  trans- 
cendent dignity.  The  Church  therefore  applies 
to  her  that  of  the  Canticles  :  Thou  art  all  fair, 
and  there  is  no  spot  in  thee.1'1  In  those  words, 
Our  Lord  is  with  thee,  we  repeat  with  the 
angel  another  eulogium,  consequent  of  the 
former.  God,  by  his  immensity  or  omnipo- 
tence is  with  all  creatures,  because  in  him  all 
things  have  their  being.  He  is  much  more 
intimately  with  all  his  just,  inasmuch  as  he 
dwells  in  them  by  his  grace,  and  manifests  in 
them  the  most  gracious  effects  of  his  goodness 
and  power;  but  the  blessed  virgin  being  lull 
of  grace,  and  most  agreeable  in  his  eyes  above 
all  other  mere  creatures;  having  also  the 
closest  union  with  Christ  as  his  Mother,  and 
burning  with  more  than  seraphic  charity,  she  is 
his  most  beloved  tabernacle,  and  he  favours  her 
with  the  special  effects  of  his  extraordinary 
presence,  displaying  in  her  his  boundless  mu- 
nificence, power,  and  love. 

The  following  praise  was  given  to  her  in  the 
same  words,  both  by  the  archangel  Gabriel  and 
St.  Elizabeth,  Blessed  art  thou  amongst  women. 
Mary  is  truly  called  blessed  above  all  other 
women,  she  having  been  herself  always  pre- 
served from  the  least  stain  of  sin,  and  having 
been  the  happy  instrument  of  God  in  convert- 
ing the  maledictions  laid  on  all  mankind  into 
blessings.  When  Judith  had  delivered  Be- 
thulia  from  temporal  destruction,  Ozias,  the 
prince  of  the  people,  said  to  her,  Messed  art 
thou,  0  daughter,  above  all  women  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.1'  And  The  people  all  blessed 
her  with  one  voice,  saying.  Thou  art  the  glory 
of  Jerusalem,  thou  art  the  joy  of  Israel,  thou 
art  the  honour  of  our  people}*'  I  low  much 
more  emphatically  shall  we  from  our  hearts 
pronounce  her  blessed  above  all  women,  who 
brought  forth  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all 
manner  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  to 
us!  She  most  justly  said  of  herself,  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  good- 
ness, Behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed"  By  bestowing  these 
praises  on  Mary  we  offer  principally  to  God  a 
profound  homage  of  praise  for  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation.  The  pious  woman 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  who  upon  hearing  the 
divine  doctrine  of  our  Redeemer,  cried  out  w  ith 
admiration,  Blessed  is  the  u-<>ml>  that  bore  thee. 
and  blessed  are  the  breasts  which  i:avr  lhc>- 
suck,™  meant  chiefly  to  commend  the  Son.  In 
like  manner  the  praises  we  address  to  Mary  in 
the  angelical  salutation  are  reflected  in  the  first 

"In  Mat.  c.  1. 

>■  Cant.  iv.  7.  See  St.  Thomas,  Ex-positio  Salut. 
Auijelieae  inter  Opusc. 

>»  Judith  xiii.  23.  u  lb.  xv   10. 

»3  Luke  i.  48.  ,a  Luke  n.  27. 
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place  on  her  divine  Son,  from  whom,  and  by 
whom  alone  she  is  entitled  to  them  ;  for  it  is 
lor  his  gifts  and  "races,  and  for  his  sake,  that 
we  praise  and  honour  her.  On  which  account 
this  prayer  is  chiefly  an  excellent  doxology  for 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Whence, 
having  styled  the  Mother  blessed  above  all 
women,  we  pronounce  the  Son  infinitely  more 
blessed,  saying,  And  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb.  He  is  the  source  and  author  of  all  her 
graces  and  blessings ;  she  derives  them  only 
from  him ;  and  to  him  we  refer  whatever  we 
admire  and  praise  in  her.  Therefore,  in  an 
infinitely  higher  sense  of  praise,  love,  and  ho- 
nour, and  in  a  manner  infinitely  superior  to 
her,  we  call  him  blessed  for  ever  by  God, 
angels,  and  men  ;  by  God,  as  his  well-beloved 
Son,  and  in  his  divinity,  co-equal  and  co-eter- 
nal with  the  Father ;  by  the  angels,  as  the 
author  of  their  being,  grace,  and  glory,  inas- 
much as  he  is  their  God  ;  and  in  his  Incarna- 
tion, as  the  repairer  of  their  losses  by  men,  as 
their  Redeemer.  We,  considering  attentively 
the  infinite  evils  from  which  he  has  delivered 
us,  the  pains  and  labours  which  he  sustained 
for  us,  the  ransom  which  he  has  paid  with  his 
precious  blood  to  redeem  us,  the  everlasting 
and  infinite  advantages  which  he  has  pur- 
chased for  us,  with  the  boundless  felicity 
of  heaven,  the  excess  of  his  goodness,  love,  and 
mercy,  and  his  infinite  majesty  and  perfections; 
we,  I  say,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  ought,  in  a 
spirit  of  love  and  praise,  ever  to  call  her  Blessed 
through  whom  we  receive  this  so  great  a  Sa- 
viour;  but  him  infinitely  more  blessed  both 
for  his  own  adorable  sanctity,  and  for  all  the 
graces  of  which  he  is  the  source  to  us. 

The  most  holy  and  glorious  name  of  Jesus 
which  is  added  to  this  doxology,  is  a  name  of 
unspeakable  sweetness  and  grace;  a  name 
most  comfortable  and  delightful  to  every  loving- 
soul,  terrible  to  the  wicked  spirits,  and  adorable 
with  respect  to  all  creatures ;  so  that  at  its  very 
sound  every  knee,  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell 
shall  bend,  and  every  creature  be  filled  with 
religious  awe,  and  profound  veneration  and 
respect.  The  last  part  of  this  prayer  is  a  sup- 
plication. The  prayer  of  the  blessed  spirits  in 
heaven  consists  chiefly  in  acts  of  adoration, 
love,  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  the  like.  We, 
in  this  vale  of  tears  and  miseries,  join  sighs 
even  to  our  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration. 
So  extreme  are  our  spiritual  miseries  and 
wants  that  we  never  present  ourselves  in 
prayer  before  Almighty  God,  but  we  make  it 
one  part  of  our  addresses  to  implore  his  mercy 
and  graces  with  the  greatest  earnestness  pos- 
sible, and  the  deepest  sense  of  our  wants.  Jt 
is  iti  this  sincere  feeling  of  our  .sinful  necessi- 
ties, and  the  most  humble  and  earnest  cry  of 
our  heart  that  the  fervour  and  very  soul  of  our 
prayer  consists.  God  knows,  and  with  infinite 
tenderness  compassionates  the  depth  of  our 
wounds,  and  the  whole  extent  of  our  number- 
less  and    boundless   spiritual    miseries.      But 


our  insensibility  under  them  provokes  his  just 
indignation.  He  will  have  us  sincerely  to 
feel  and  to  acknowledge  the  weight  of  our 
evils ;  our  extreme  spiritual  poverty  and  total 
insufficiency,  the  baseness  of  our  guilt,  the 
rigour  of  his  judgments,  the  frightful  torments 
of  an  unhappy  eternity  which  we  deserve  for 
our  sins,  and  the  dangers  from  ourselves  and 
the  invisible  enemies  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. He  requires  that  we  confess  the 
abyss  of  miseries  in  which  we  are  sunk,  and  out 
of  it  raise  our  voice  to  him  with  tears  and 
groans,  owning  our  total  dependence  on  his 
mercy  and  infinite  goodness.  If  a  beggar  ask 
an  alms  of  us,  his  wants  make  him  eloquent ; 
he  sums  them  all  up  to  move  us  to  compassion ; 
sickness,  pains,  hunger,  anguish  of  mind,  dis- 
tress of  a  whole  family,  and  whatever  else  can 
set  off"  his  miseries  in  the  most  moving  manner. 
In  like  manner  when  we  pray,  we  must  feel 
and  lay  open  before  our  heavenly  Father  our 
deep  wounds,  our  universal  indigence,  inability, 
and  weakness,  and,  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness, implore  his  merciful  succour.  We  must 
beg  that  God  himself  will  be  pleased  to  form 
in  our  hearts  such  continued  sincere  desires, 
that  he  inspire  us  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  all 
our  miseries,  and  teach  us  to  display  them 
before  him  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most 
powerfully  move  him  to  pity  and  relieve  us. 
We  have  recourse  to  the  angels  and  saints  to 
beg  their  joint  intercession  for  us.  For  this 
we  address  ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  the 
blessed  virgin,  as  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted  and 
sinners.  In  this  prayer  we  repeat  her  holy 
name  to  excite  ourselves  to  reverence  and 
devotion.  By  calling  her  Mother  of  God,  we 
express  her  most  exalted  dignity,  and  stir  up 
our  confidence  in  her  patronage.  For  what 
cannot  she  obtain  for  us  of  a  God,  who  was 
pleased  himself  to  be  born  of  her  !  We  at  the 
same  time  remember,  that  she  is  also  spiritually 
our  mother ;  for,  by  adoption,  we  are  brothers 
and  co-heirs  of  Christ.  She  is  to  us  a  mother 
of  more  than  maternal  tenderness;  incompa- 
rably more  sensible  of  our  miseries,  and  more 
ready  to  procure  us  all  mercy  and  assistance 
than  carnal  mothers  can  be,  as  in  charity  she 
surpasses  all  other  mere  creatures.  But  to  call 
her  Mother,  and  to  deserve  her  compassion,  we 
must  sincerely  renounce  and  put  an  end  to  our 
disorders,  by  which  we  have  too  often  trampled 
upon  the  blood  of  her  Son. 

These  words,  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
are  a  kind  of  preface  to  our  petition,  in  which 
we  humbly  entreat  her  to  pray  for  us.  We 
do  not  ask  her  to  give  us  grace  ;  we  know  this 
to  be  the  most  precious  gift  of  God,  who  alone 
can  bestow  it  mi  us.  We  only  desire  her  to 
ask  it  tor  us  of  her  Son,  and  to  join  her  power- 
ful intercession  with  our  unworthy  prayers. 
We  mention  our  quality  of  sinners,  to  humble 
ourselves  in  the  deepest  sentiments  of  com- 
punction, and  to  excite  her  compassion  by 
laying  our   extreme   miseries   and   necessities 
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before  her,  which  this  epithet  of  sinners  ex- 
presses beyond  what  any  created  understanding 
can  fathom.  Mary,  from  her  fuller  and  more 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
spiritual  miseries  of  a  soul  infected  with  it, 
forms  a  much  more  distinct  and  perfect  idea  of 
the  abyss  of  our  evils  than  we  can  possibly  do, 
and  in  proportion  to  them,  and  to  the  measure 
of  her  charity,  is  moved  to  compassionate  us 
under  them.  But  we  must  mention  our  sins 
with  sincere  sentiments  of  contrition  and 
regret ;  for  the  will  which  still  adheres  to 
sin  provokes  indignation,  not  compassion,  in 
God,  and  in  all  the  saints  who  love  sovereignly 
his  sanctity  and  justice.  How  dare  impeni- 
tent sinners  present  themselves  before  God 
with  their  hands  yet  stained,  as  it  were,  with 
the  adorable  blood  of  his  Son,  which  they  have 
spilt,  and  which  they  still  continue,  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  to  trample  upon?  We 
must  therefore  mention  our  guilt  with  the 
most  profound  sentiments  of  confusion  and 
compunction.  In  proportion  to  their  sincerity 
and  fervour  we  shall  excite  the  pity  and  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  tender  compassion  of  his  Mo 
ther.  Mary,  having  borne  in  her  womb  the 
Author  of  grace  and  mercy,  has  put  on  the 
bowels  of  the  most  tender  compassion  for 
sinners.  By  this  mention  of  our  quality  of 
sinners,  we  sufficiently  express  what  it  is  that 
we  beg  of  God  ;  namely,  the  grace  of  a  perfect 
repentance,  the  remission  of  all  our  sins,  and 
strength  to  resist  all  temptations  to  sin.  We 
ask  also  for  all  graces  and  virtues,  especially 
that  of  divine  charity.  All  this  is  sufficiently 
understood  by  the  very  nature  of  our  request, 
without  being  expressed  ;  for  what  else  ought 
we  to  ask  of  God,  through  the  intercession  of 
her  who  is  the  mother  of  the  Author  of  grace  ? 
We  beg  this  abundance  of  all  graces,  both  at 
present,  because  we  stand  in  need  of  it  every 
moment  of  our  lives  ;  and  for  the  hour  of  our 
death,  that  great  and  most  dreadful  moment, 
which  must  be  a  principal  object  in  all  our 
prayers.  The  whole  life  of  a  Christian  ought 
to  be  nothing  else  but  a  constant  preparation 
for  that  tremendous  hour,  which  will  decide 
our  eternal  lot,  and  in  which  the  devil  will 
assail  us  with  the  utmost  effort  of  his  fury ; 
and  our  own  weakness  in  mind  and  body,  the 
lively  remembrance  of  our  past  sins,  and  other 
alarming  circumstances  and  difficulties,  will 
make  us  stand  in  need  of  the  strongest  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace,  and  the  special  patronage 
of  her  who  is  the  protectress  of  all  in  distress, 
particularly  of  her  devout  clients  in  their  last 
and  most  dangerous  conflict.  Amen,  or  So  be 
it,  expresses  an  earnest  repetition  of  our  suppli- 
cation and  praise.  As  the  heart,  in  the  ardour 
of  its  affections,  easily  goes  far  beyond  what 
words  can  express,  so  neither  is  it  confined  by 
them  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  acts.  In 
one  word  it  often  comprises  the  most  perfect 
acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  adoration,  praise, 
and  other  such  virtues.     Thus,   by  Amen,  it 


with  ardour  repeats  all  the  petitions  and  acts 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Angelical  Salutation. 
Some  devout  persons  have  made  this  short 
but  energetical  and  comprehensive  word  one 
of  their  most  frequent  aspirations  to  God, 
during  the  course  of  the  day;  meaning  by  it 
to  assent,  confirm,  and  repeat,  with  all  possible 
ardour  and  humility,  all  the  hymns  and  most 
perfect  acts  of  profound  adoration,  humility, 
love,  praise,  zeal,  thanksgiving,  oblation  of 
themselves,  total  resignation,  confidence  in 
God,  and  all  other  virtues,  which  all  the  hea- 
venly spirits  offer  to  God,  with  all  their  power 
and  strength,  and  with  the  utmost  purity  of 
affection,  without  intermission,  to  eternity. 
In  these  acts  we  join  by  the  word  Amen,  and 
desire  to  repeat  them  all  with  infinite  fervour, 
were  it  possible,  for  ever ;  and  with  them  we 
join  the  most  sincere  sentiments  and  acts  of 
compunction,  and  a  particular  humility,  con- 
demning ourselves  as  infinitely  unworthy  to 
join  the  heavenly  choirs,  or  faithful  servants  of 
God,  in  offering  him  a  tribute  of  praise  ;  most 
unworthy  even  to  pronounce  his  most  holy 
name,  or  mention  any  of  his  adorable  perfec- 
tions, which  defiled  lips  and  faint  divided  affec- 
tions rather  profane  and  depreciate  than  praise 
and  honour. 
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THE    FEAST    OF   THE    HOLY 
ANGEL  GUARDIANS. 

Amongst  the  adorable  dispensations  of  the 
divine  mercy  in  favour  of  men,  it  is  not  the 
least,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish  a 
communion  of  spiritual  commerce  between  us 
on  earth  and  his  holy  angels,  whose  compa- 
nions we  hope  one  day  to  be  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  glory.  This  communion  is  entertained 
on  our  side  by  the  religious  veneration  with 
which  we  honour  them  as  God's  faithful,  holy, 
and  glorious  ministering  spirits,  and  beg  their 
charitable  succour  and  intercession  with  God  ; 
on  their  side  by  their  solicitude  and  prayers  for 
us,  and  the  many  good  offices  they  do  us.  The 
providence  of  God,  always  infinitely  wise, 
infinitely  holy,  and  infinitely  gracious,  vouch- 
safes to  employ  superior  created  beings  in  the 
execution  of  his  will  in  various  dispensations 
towards  other  inferior  creatures.  According 
to  St.  Thomas,  when  he  created  the  angels, 
he  enlightened  the  lowest  amongst  them  by 
those  that  are  supreme  in  those  glorious  orders 
of  spirits.  It  is  clear,  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
that  those  blessed  spirits  which  we  call  angels 
(as  much  as  to  say  God's  messengers)  receive 
this  very  name  from  their  office,  in  being  em- 
ployed by  him  in  frequentlv  executing  his 
commissions  in  our  favour  and  defence.     That 
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he  does  this  on  many  occasions,  hoth  general 
and  particular,  has  been  abundantly  shown 
elsewhere  from  the  testimony  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures.1 One  of  the  most  merciful  appoint- 
ments of  God  relating  to  this  economy  esta- 
blished by  him  between  the  blessed  angels 
and  men,  is,  that  he  commissions  chosen  high 
spirits  to  be  particular  guardians  to  each  of  us. 
In  this  providence  are  displayed  the  infinite 
majesty,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  and  the 
excess  of  his  goodness  towards  his  creatures ; 
also  a  deep  foundation  is  laid  of  the  greatest 
charity  and  the  highest  mutual  joy  in  each 
other  between  the  angels  and  the  elect  for  all 
eternity  in  their  happy  society  of  heaven. 

That  particular  angels  are  appointed  and 
commanded  by  God  to  guard  and  watch  over 
each  particular  person  among  his  servants, 
that  is,  all  the  just,  or  such  as  are  in  the  state 
of  grace,  is  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  of 
which  no  ecclesiastical  writer  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  in  any  age,  ever  entertained  the 
least  doubt.  That  every  man,  even  among 
sinners  and  infidels,  has  a  guardian  angel,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
fathers,  and  so  strongly  supported  by  the  most 
sacred  authority,  that  it  seems  not  to  be  called 
in  question,  especially  as  to  all  the  faithful. 
The  psalmist  assures  us,2  He  hath  given  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways.  And  in  another  place,3  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  shall  encamp  round  about  them  that 
fear  him,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  The 
patriarch  Jacob  prayed  his  good  angel  to  bless 
his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Manasses;4 
The  angel  that  delivereth  me  from  all  evils 
bltss  these  boys.  Judith  said,5  His  angel  hath 
been  my  keeper,  both  going  hence,  and  abiding 
there,  and  returning  from  thence.  Christ  de- 
ters us  from  scandalizing  any  of  his  little  ones, 
because  their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of 
God,  who,  with  zeal  and  indignation,  will 
demand  vengeance  of  God  against  any  by 
whose  malice  precious  souls,  which  were  their 
wards,  have  perished.6  Upon  which  passage 
St.  Hilary  writes:7  "It  is  dangerous  to  despise 
one  whose  cries  and  prayers  are  carried  up  to 
the  eternal  and  invisible  God  by  the  gracious 
ministry  of  angels."  So  certain  and  general 
was  the  belief  of  a  guardian  angel  being  as- 
signed to  every  one  by  God,  that  when  Saint 
Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  out  of  prison, 
the  disciples,  who,  upon  his  coming  to  them, 
could  not  at  first  believe  it  to  be  him,  said,  It 
U  his  angel.8  That  St.  Michael  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  of  the  people  of 
God,   and  that  countries  or  collective   bodies 

1  See  on  the  two  festivals  of  St.  Michael,  May  8.  and 
Sept.  ^9.  AUo  Instruction  Pastorale de  M  Jean  Joseph 
de  la  Bastie,  Eveiiue  de  S.  Malo,  Sur  les  Saints  Anges, 
ann.  1758. 

8  Ps.  xc.  11.  3  Ps.  xxxiii.  8. 

*  Gen.  xlvni.  10. 

*  Judith  xiii.  'JO.     Sec  Exod.  nan.  20. 

*  Matt,  xviii.  10.  7  S.  Hilar,  in  Matt.  xvii. 
•Acts  xi.  15. 


of  men  have,  at  least  several,  their  tutelar 
angels,  is  clear  from  holy  scripture.*  So  una 
nimous  and  so  express  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
lathers,  in  asserting  and  illustrating  this  article 
of  the  Catholic  faith  concerning  guardian 
angels,  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  copy 
their  testimonies.  The  devils,  with  implacable 
envy  and  malice,  study  to  compass  our  eternal 
ruin,  both  by  stratagems  and  open  assaults.* 

9  Dan.  xi.  1.  xii.  1,  &c. 


*  The  existence  of  evil  spirits  is  manifest  from  expe- 
rience, and  from  natural  arguments  drawn  from  the 
operations  in  demoniacs,  from  some  examples  among  the 
heathenish  oracles,  and  from  various  other  effects.  Mr. 
Seed,  in  his  discourse  On  the  Nature  and  Being  of 
Evil  Spirits,  and  many  other  Protestant  theologians  of 
note,  insist  much  upon  this  proof,  that  many  have  expe- 
rienced dreams  and  temptations  of  such  an  extraordinary 
nature,  and  concerning  subjects  of  which  before  they 
had  no  knowledge,  and  of  which  their  imagination  could 
not  by  itself  have  produced  any  species  or  images,  that 
the  ideas  or  effects  must  be  excited  by  some  external 
spirit,  who  by  their  nature  must  be  an  evil  one.  This 
argument  is  not  only  allowed  but  strongly  urged  by 
several  famous  deists  for  the  belief  of  evil  spirits.  But 
it  is  from  the  divine  revelation  that  we  learn  the  origin 
and  qualities  of  these  invisible  enemies.  By  this  we  are 
informed  that  the  devils  fell  from  a  state  of  justice  and 
sanctity,  in  which  they  were  created,  by  their  own  malice 
and  sin :  and  that  their  crime  was  pride,  to  which,  ena- 
moured of  their  own  perfections,  they  consented  in 
thought,  and  which  is  called  the  beginning  of  all  sin. 
(Ecclus.  x.  15.)  The  prince  of  the  apostate  angels  is 
sometimes  called  Lucifer.  Some  theologians  and  inter- 
preters have  thought  that  he  was  chief  of  all  the  angelical 
choirs,  and  that  he  was  meant  under  the  figure  of  Behe- 
moth, who  is  called,  according  to  the  Seventy  and  Vul- 
gate, the  beginning  of  the  wags  of  God.  (Job  xl.  1-1.) 
Dazzled  with  his  own  exalted  state  and  beauty,  he  said 
within  himself:  I  will  be  like  to  the  Most  High.  (Isai. 
xiv.  12.)  His  heart  was  fluffed  up  with  his  beaut g,  and 
in  it  he  lost  his  wisdom.  (Ezech.  xxviii.  17.)  For,  ac- 
cording to  several  learned  fathers,  Isaias  compares  the 
haughtiness  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  Ezechiel  that 
of  the  king  of  Tyre,  to  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  which  they 
thence  take  occasion  to  describe.  The  apostate  angel 
was  followed  in  his  revolt  or  sin  by  a  great  part  of  the 
heavenly  host,  who  were  in  a  moment  hurled  down  from 
their  seats,  and  condtMiined  to  hell.  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Jude  6.) 
Whilst  some  were  immediately  confined  to  those  dun- 
geons, others  are  left  more  at  large  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  the  mean  time  their  torments  seem  less 
grievous.  (Matt.  viii.  29.  31,  &c.  See  Petavius,  Tr.  de 
Angelis.) 

These  fiends  are  called  the  princes  of  darkness,  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  world.  (Ephes.  ii.  1,  2.  vi.  12.  Matt.  xii. 
22.  Luke  ix.  1.)  They  differ  in  their  ranks  in  a  kind 
of  hierarchy,  and  some  are  worse  than  others.  (Matt. 
xii.  24.  Epl.es.  vi.  12,  &c.)  Their  prince  is  called 
Belial,  that  is.  the  evil  one;  or  rather  (according  to  St. 
Jerom's  interpretation  of  the  word,  3  Kings  xxi.  13.)  the 
Kebel.  Also  Satan,  or  the  Enemy,  and  Beelaebub,  from 
the  chief  idol  of  the  Accaronites.  The  rage,  malice, 
and  envy  of  the  devils  against  man,  their  enmity  to  all 
good  are  implacable ;  and  their  natural  subtilty  and 
strength  are  exceeding  great,  as  appears  from  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  being,  which  is  purely  spiritual,  and  from 
examples  where  God  suffered  them  more  remarkably  to 
exert  their  power.  They  hurried  the  swine  into  the  lake, 
killed  the  seven  first  husbands  of  Sara,  have  slain  armies 
in  one  night,  have  often  disturbed  nature  and  stirred  up 
tempests,  which  struck  whole  provinces  with  terror,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  world.  Satan  makes  his  attacks  upon 
men  by  putting  on  all  shapes,  sometimes  by  daft,  or  by 
suares  and  stratagems,  as  the  old  serpent ;  sometimes  by 
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God  is  pleased  to  oppose  to  their  efforts  his 
good  angels,  by  making  them  our  defenders. 
If  Almighty  God  permits  the  devils  various 
ways  to  assail  and  tempt  us,  and,  both  by  wiles 
and  open  violence,  to  endeavour  to  draw  us 
into  eternal  ruin,  will  he  not  allow  his  good 
angels  to  exert  their  zeal  for  his  honour,  and 
their  charity  for  us?  No  sooner  had  Lucifer 
and  his  adherents  set  up  the  standard  of  their 
revolt  from  God,  but  St.  Michael  and  all  the 
good  angels  entered  upon  a  war  against  them, 
and,  executing  the  sentence  which  God  passed 
upon  them,  expelled  them  out  of  their  blessed 
abodes.      Man    being   created    to  fill    up  the 
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disguises  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and 
assuming  the  air  of  piety  ;  sometimes  by  open  assaults 
and  violence,  as  the  roaring  lion,  and  noon-day  devil. 
What  did  he  not  do  against  holy  Job  ?  There  is  no  power 
an  earth  which  can  be  compared  with  him.  (Job.  xli.  24.) 
But  he  is  restrained  and  confined  by  God's  command,  nor 
can  he  spread  his  snares,  or  tempt  men  but  by  the  divine 
permission ;  for  which  he  sometimes  obtains  a  special 
leave,  as  in  the  cases  of  Job  (chap.  1.)  and  St.  Peter. 
(Luke  xxii.  31,  32.)  The  devils  watch  to  entice  men  to 
sin.  (1  Pet.  v.  8.  Ephes.  vi.  16,  &c.)  We  have  examples 
of  this  in  the  temptations  of  Eve,  Achab,  &c.  They  are 
sometimes  suffered  to  deceive  false  prophets,  and  wicked 
men.  (3  Kings  xxii.  21.)  They  accuse  men  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God.  (Zach.  hi.  1,  2.  &c.) 

The  devils  are  sometimes  permitted  by  God  to  exert 
their  natural  power  and  strength  on  natural  agents  by 
moving  second  causes,  in  producing  distempers  in  human 
bodies,  raising  storms,  and  causing  other  physical  evils  in 
the  world  ;  as  appears  from  such  effects  being  sometimes 
ascribed  in  the  holy  scriptures  to  these  wicked  spirits. 
(See  Calmet,  Disc,  sur  les  Mauvais  Anges.)  Before 
Satan  was  bound,  or  his  power  curbed  by  the  triumph  of 
Christ  over  him,  and  the  spreading  of  the  happy  light  and 
influence  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world,  the  empire 
which  the  devils  exercised  on  earth  was  much  greater 
than  since  that  time.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
devils  are  sometimes  permitted  by  God  to  continue  in 
some  degree  the  mischievous  influence  of  their  malice 
against  men  various  ways,  against  which  the  Church  has 
instituted,  aud  always  practised  exorcisms  and  blessings. 
With  regard  to  effects  of  magic  and  possessions  of  devils, 
though  prayer  and  the  other  arms  of  piety  and  religion 
are  to  be  always  employed  against  oui  invisible  enemies  ; 
yet  such  extraordinary  effects  are  not  to  be  easily  sup- 
posed ;  superstition,  credulity,  and  imposture  are  to  be 
guarded  against ;  and  natural  distempers,  such  as  certain 
species  of  madness,  extraordinary  palsies,  epilepsies,  or 
the  like,  are  not  to  be  construed  into  effects  of  enchant- 
ments or  possessions ;  which  are  not  to  be  presumed 
upon  ridiculous  compacts  and  signs,  (such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  many  popular  pretended  examples  related  by 
Delrio,  &c.)  nor  upon  vulgar  prejudices  and  notions  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  things  are  done,  but  must  be 
made  apparent  by  circumstances  which  are  preternatural, 
or  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  By  clear  proofs 
it  is  manifest  that  God  sometimes  permits  corporal  pos- 
sessions (in  which  the  devil  seizes  on  some  of  the  corpo- 
real organs  or  senses  in  a  human  body)  and  obsessions, 
(in  which  he  represents  certain  images  as  present  to  the 
eyes  or  imagination  with  an  invincible  obstinacy ;)  and 
that  these  have  been  more  or  less  frequent  in  different 
times  and  places.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
and  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  even  to  the 
remotest  Indies,  as  John  Clerc  observes.  (Bibl.  Uuivsr- 
selle,  t.  15.  c.4.)  Such  facts  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  manifestly  evince.  (See  Laurence  Clarke  in 
his  Life  of  Christ,  against  Woolston,  p.  474.  and  the 
Dissert,  on  the  obsessions  and  possessions  of  devils,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gospels  in  the  new  Latin  and  French  bible. 
with  dissertations,  1. 10.  p.  590.)  Further  proofs  of  the  real- 
ity of  demoniacs  are  reserved  for  a  particular  disquisition. 


places  of  these  apostates,  Lucifer,  with  his 
associates,  is  permitted  by  God  to  spread  his 
snares,  and  exert  the  efforts  of  his  malice 
against  us,  that  in  these  trials  ire  may  iz i n «_* 
proof  of  our  fidelity,  and  may  purchase,  by 
victories  and  triumphs,  that  bliss  lor  which  we 
are  created.  Satan  thus  elects  the  nun  of 
innumerable  souls,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  gives 
us  this  warning:  The  devil  is  come  down  mil., 
you,  having  great  wrath.10  And  such  is  his 
arrogance,  that  he  trusteth  that  Jordan,  that  is, 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  may  How  into  Ins 
mouth,  and  be  swallowed  up  by  him. 

The  good  angels,  out  of  the  same  zeal  with 
which  they  continue  their  war  against  these 
wicked  spirits,  come  to  our  relief,  according  to 
the  order  established  by  divine  providence. 
And  God,  out  of  his  infinite  tenderness  and 
compassion  for  us,  commands  his  highest 
spirits  to  watch  over  and  to  guard  us.  0  my 
God  !  what  is  man  that  you  should  take  such 
care  of  him,  and  give  him  for  his  governors  the 
sublime  princes  of  your  heavenly  court,  the  as- 
sistants of  your  throne  !  What  am  I  but  a  worm 
of  the  earth,  a  slave  to  it,  and  to  this  body  of 
filth,  sin,  and  corruption?  Must  an  angel,  a 
creature  so  noble,  so  pure  and  holy,  attend  on 
me  ?  "  O  wonderful  condescension  !  O  excess 
of  goodness  and  love  !"  cries  out  St.  Bernard." 
"  He  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee.11 
Who  is  he  that  hath  given  this  charge  .'  To 
whom,  and  of  whom  hath  he  given  this  order? 
And  what  is  its  import  ?  Let  us  seriously  con- 
sider and  weigh  every  part  of  this  mysterj  ? 
Who  is  he  that  hath  given  this  charge  ?  The 
Lord  of  angels,  whom  they  obey.  The  su- 
preme majesty  of  God  hath  laid  a  command 
upon  the  angels,  and  his  own  angels ;  those 
sublime,  those  happy  spirits,  who  approach  so 
near  his  divine  majesty,  his  own  domestics  ; 
and  it  is  the  care  of  thee  that  by  this  sacred 
command  he  hath  intrusted  to  them.  What 
art  thou?  Is  not  man  rottenness,  corruption, 
and  the  pasture  of  worms  ?  But  what  dost  thou 
think  he  hath  commanded  them  concerning 
thee  ?  That  they  guard  thee  ;  that  they  k<  ep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways.  Nor  do  they  loiter  ;  they 
even  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  lest 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  Shall  we 
not  praise  such  a  goodness?  We  are  also  to 
consider  the  watchful  attention  of  these  blessed 
spirits  over  us.  They  most  readily  and  most 
carefully  execute  every  order  of  God,  and  em- 
brace his  will  in  every  thing  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  with  their  whole  strength.  With 
what  diligence  then  do  they  watch  over  us.  \\  ho 
are  committed  to  them  by  the  strict  charge  and 
appointment  of  God  himself!13 

A  second  motive  or  inducement  which  ex- 
ceedingly endears  us  to  their  protection, 
compassion  and  charity  for  us.     The)  • 
that  we  are  shortly  to  be  their  companions  in 
eternal   bliss,  and   are  at  present  by  grace  and 

1U  Apoc.  hi.  12.  "  Serm.  l2.inP8.xc  . 

12  Ps.  xc.  11.  "  PfcW.ll. 
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the  divine  adoption  their  brethren,  their  dear 
fellow-members  in  God,  dear  to  him  who  is 
their  God  ami  our  God,  and  precious  in  his 
sight,  being-  purchased  by  him  at  the  infinite 
price  of  his  incarnation,  passion,  and  death. 
They,  on  the  other  side,  see  the  miseries  of  sin 
into  which  we  are  fallen,  the  dangers  which 
surround  us,  and  the  infinite  evils  under  which 
we  groan.  Their  compassion  is  the  more 
tender,  as  their  charity  is  the  more  perfect  and 
more  pure,  and  as  they  are  seated  nearer  to  the 
infinite  source  or  fountain  of  charity.  They 
see  the  snares  which  the  devils  lay  to  entrap  us, 
and  they  remember  the  cause  of  God,  and  the 
sacred  war  in  which  they  are  engaged  against 
those  his  enemies.  They  therefore  earnestly 
exert  themselves  in  defeating  their  projects, 
and  in  protecting  us  :  "  For  they  love  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they  long  to  see  their 
breaches  and  ruins  repaired,''  as  the  devout 
author  of  the  Soliloquies  of  the  Soul,  among 
the  works  of  St.  Austin,1*  and  with  him  Hugh 
of  St.  Victor  write.  "  Therefore  they  watch 
over  and  guard  us  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence in  all  places,  and  at  all  hours,  assisting 
us,  providing  for  our  necessities  with  solicitude  ; 
they  intervene  between  us  and  thee,  O  Lord, 
conveying  to  thee  our  sighs  and  groans,  and 
bringing  down  to  us  the  desired  blessing  of  thy 
graces.  They  walk  with  us  in  all  our  ways ; 
they  go  in  and  out  with  us,  attentively  observ- 
ing how  we  converse  with  piety  in  the  midst  of 
a  perverse  generation  ;  with  what  ardour  we 
seek  thy  kingdom  and  its  justice,  and  with 
what  fear  and  awe  we  serve  thee.  They  assist 
us  in  our  labours,  they  protect  us  in  our  rest, 
they  encourage  us  in  battle,  they  crown  us  in 
victories,  they  rejoice  in  us  when  we  rejoice  in 
thee,  and  they  compassionately  attend  us  when 
we  suffer  or  are  afflicted  for  thee.  Great  is 
their  care  of  us,  and  great  are  the  effects  of 
their  charity  for  us.  They  love  him  whom 
thou  lovest ;  they  guard  him  whom  thou  be- 
holdest  with  tenderness  ;  but  they  forsake  those 
from  whom  thou  withdrawest  thyself,  and  they 
hate  them  that  work  iniquity,  because  they  are 
hateful  to  thee.  If  we  fall  from  good,  we  give 
joy  to  the  devils,  and  rob  the  angels  of  theirs. 
When  we  do  well,  we  afford  a  triumph  to  the 
angels,  and  we  vanquish  and  contristate  the 
devils.  Make  us,  O  Father,  always  to  bring 
joy  to  your  holy  spirits.  Rehearsing  these 
your  benefits,  I  praise  and  thank  you.  You 
had  bestowed  on  us  whatever  is  contained 
within  the  circumference  of  the  heavens  ;  and, 
as  if  all  this  was  little,  you  would  add  what  is 
above  the  heavens,  giving  us  your  angels  to 
serve  us,  ministering  spirits  lor  them  who 
receive  the  inheritance  of  salvation.  May  all 
your  angels  praise  you,  may  all  your  works 
glorify  you,  and  all  your  saints  bless  you  for 
ever  !  How  high  is  the  honour  by  which  yoi 
have  so  greatly  exalted  and  enriched  us  !" 

14  Cap.  27.  Op.  S.  Aug.  t.  6.  Append,  p.  86.  ad.  Urn. 


St.  Bernard"  observes,  that  we  owe  to  our 
guardian-angel  "  great  reverence,  devotion, 
and  confidence ;  reverence,"  says  he,  "for  his 
presence,  devotion  for  his  charity,  and  confi- 
dence in  his  watchfulness.  Penetrated  with 
awe,  walk  always  with  circumspection,  remem- 
bering the  presence  of  angels  to  whom  you  are 
given  in  charge  in  all  your  ways.  In  every 
apartment,  in  every  closet,  in  every  corner,  pay 
a  respect  to  your  angel.  Dare  you  do  before 
him  what  you  durst  not  commit  if  I  saw  you  ?" 
In  another  place,  he  thus  urges  the  same 
motive  :16 — "  Consider  with  how  great  respect, 
awe,  and  modesty,  we  ought  to  behave  in  the 
sight  of  the  angels,  lest  we  offend  their  holy 
eyes,  and  render  ourselves  unworthy  of  their 
company.  Wo  to  us  if  they  who  could  chase 
away  our  enemy  be  offended  by  our  negli- 
gence, and  deprive  us  of  their  visit.  We  must 
shun  what  grieves  them,  and  practise  that 
which  gives  them  delight,  as  temperance,  chas- 
tity, voluntary  poverty,  prayer  with  fervour  and 
tears.  Above  all  things,  the  angels  of  peace 
expect  in  us  unity  and  peace.  Should  not 
they  be  most  delighted  with  that  in  us  which 
represents  the  form  of  their  own  holy  city,  that 
they  may  admire  a  new  Jerusalem,  or  heaven 
on  earth  ?  On  the  contrary,  nothing  so  much 
provokes  them  as  scandals  and  dissensions,  if 
they  discern  any  in  us."  St.  Basil  enlarges 
upon  the  same  argument  to  recommend  to  vir- 
gins the  strictest  modesty  in  all  places.  "  Let 
the  virgin,  when  she  is  alone,"  says  he,17  "  fear 
and  respect,  first,  herself  and  her  own  con- 
science  ,•  then  her  guardian-angel,  who  is  al- 
ways with  her ;  Their  angels  always  see  the 
face  of  my  Father.18  A  man  ought  not  to 
contemn  the  face  of  the  angel  to  whose  care 
his  soul  is  intrusted,  especially  a  virgin,  whose 
paranymph  he  is  appointed,  and  the  guardian 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  spouse.  Above  all,  she 
must  respect  her  spouse  himself,  who  is  always 
with  her,  and  together  with  him  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  not  to  mention  the  in- 
finite multitudes  of  the  angels,  and  the  blessed 
souls  of  the  holy  fathers  ;  for  though  they  are 
not  visible  to  our  carnal  eyes,  they  behold  us 
with  their  incorporeal  sight.  If  the  virgin 
fears  the  eye  of  others,  much  more  must  she 
the  sight  of  these  who  are  so  holy  and  excel- 
lent, and  so  much  greater  than  any  men.  She 
dreads  particularly  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  ; 
now,  it  being  impossible  she  should  escape  the 
observation  of  this  so  great  and  holy  a  multi- 
tude, she  will  be  careful  never  to  do  any  thing 
unbecoming  her  state." 

We  must  not  only  respect,  but  gratefully  and 
devoutly  love  and  honour  our  tutelar  spirit, 
lie  is  a  faithful  guardian,  a  true  friend,  a 
watchful  shepherd,  and  a  powerful  protector. 
He  is  a  high  spirit  of  heaven,  and  a  courtier  of 
the    immortal    king   of  glory ;  yet  his    tender 
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charity,  goodness,  and  compassion  move  him 
through  the  divine  appointment,  to  employ  his 
whole  power  in  guarding  and  defending  us. 
He  often  protects  our  bodies,  as  the  devils  have 
sometimes  power  to  hurt  them.  But  what 
does  not  he  do  for  our  souls  !  He  instructs, 
encourages,  secretly  exhorts,  and  reproves  us  ; 
he  defends  us  against  our  enemy,  often  dis- 
covers his  stratagems,  averts  many  dangers, 
and  comforts  and  supports  us  in  our  trials,  and 
in  the  terrible  hour  of  our  death.  He  invisibly 
performs  for  us  the  offices  which  that  angel 
who  led  the  Jews  into  the  promised  land,  did 
for  them  ;  and  which  Raphael  performed  to  the 
younger  Toby,  in  his  journey  to  Rages  :  for  he 
is  our  good  and  sure  guide  through  the  dangers 
of  this  life  to  eternal  glory.  What  return  shall 
we  make  by  gratitude,  confidence,  respect,  and 
obedience  to  this  our  faithful  Raphael,  our 
good  angel  !  what  praise  and  thanks  do  not 
we  owe  to  God  for  so  inestimable  a  benefit  ! 
Toby,  reflecting  on  the  great  favours  he  had 
received  from  the  angel  Raphael,  his  faithful 
conductor,  said  to  his  father,  "  What  shall  we 
give  him  ?  or  what  can  be  worthy  of  his  be- 
nefits ?  He  conducted  me,  and  brought  me 
safe  again  ;  he  received  the  money  for  me,  he 
caused  me  to  have  my  wife,  and  he  chased  from 
her  the  evil  spirit;  he  gave  joy  to  her  parents  ; 
myself  he  delivered  from  being  devoured  by 
the  fish  ;  thee  also  he  hath  made  to  see  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  we  are  filled  with  all  good 
things  through  him.  What  can  we  give  him 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?"19  That  holy  family 
seeing  the  immense  goodness  and  condescen- 
sion of  God  in  the  benefits  conferred  upoi 
them  by  his  angel,  "  falling  prostrate  on  theii 
faces  for  three  hours,  blessed  God."20  Ought 
not  we  to  imitate  their  gratitude?  "In  God," 
says  St.  Bernard,81  "  let  us  affectionately  love 
the  angels,  these  glorious  spirits  which  are  to 
be  one  day  our  companions  in  glory,  and  co- 
heirs ;  and  are  at  present  appointed  our  tutors 
and  guardians  by  our  Father.  Let  us  be 
devout,  let  us  be  grateful  to  such  protectors ; 
let  us  love  them,  let  us  honour  them  as  much 
as  we  are  able,"  &c. 

We  likewise  ought  to  place  a  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  our  good  angel.  St.  Bernard 
writes  in  the  same  place  as  follows  :  "  Though 
we  are  so  weak,  and  our  condition  so  low,  and 
though  so  long  and  dangerous  a  way  lies 
before  us,  what  can  we  fear  under  so  great 
guardians?  As  often  as  any  tribulation  or 
violent  temptation  assails  you,  implore  your 
guardian,  your  guide,  your  assistant  in  tribula- 
tion, and  in  all  times  of  need."  To  deserve 
his  protection,  we  must,  above  all  things,  fly 
sin.  Even  venial  sin  troubles  him.  "  As 
smoke  chases  away  bees,  and  stench  doves,  so 
the  ordure  of  sin  driveth  away  the  angel,  the 
keeper  of  life,"  says  St.  Basil.48  Impurity  is  a 
vice  particularly  abominable   to  holy  spirits  ; 

19  Tob.  xii.  21.  so  Tob.  xii.  22. 

11  In  Ps.  xc.  «  Horn,  in  Vs.  xxxiii. 


and  sins  of  scandal  make  the  angels  of  tlie 
little  ones  whom  we  scandal i/.e  demand  ven- 
geance against  us.  God  Bays,  Behold  I  will 
send  my  angel,  who  shall  ga  before  thee,  and 
keep  thee  in  thy  jnur/try.  and  bring  thee  into 
the  place  that  I  have  prepared.  Rapectfirtly 
observe  him,  and  hear  hit  voice,  and  d:>  not 
think  him  one  to  be  contemned  :for  he  will  not 
forgive  when  thou  hast  sinned,  and  my  name  U 
in  him.  But  if  thou  wilt  hear  his  voice,  and 
do  all  that  I  shall  speak,  I  wilt  be  an  enemy  to 
thy  enemies,  and  will  afflict  them  thai  afflict 
thee:  and  my  angel  shall  go  before  thee,  and 
shall  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.*3 


SAINT   THOMAS,  BISHOP 
HEREFORD,  C. 


OF 


Oitr  island  once  saw  the  happy  days  when 
prayer  and  contemplation  were  the  delight 
even  of  courts,  the  camp,  and  the  simp  ; 
when  Christian  humility  and  true  poverty  of 
spirit  sat  on  the  thrones  of  kings,  chastity  flou- 
rished in  palaces,  and  princes  had  no  other 
interest  of  state  but  the  glory  of  God,  no  other 
ambition  than  to  dilate  his  kingdom,  nor  any 
greater  happiness  than  to  espouse  their  daugh- 
ters to  Christ  crucified,  in  the  rigours  of  soli- 
tude and  severe  penance.  The  beauty  of  this 
holy  vineyard  in  the  Church  excited  the 
envy  of  the  devil,  who,  like  a  furious  wild  boar, 
sought  to  lay  it  waste.  Tepidity  in  the  divine 
service  and  sloth  opened  him  the  door  ;  pride, 
ambition,  luxury,  and  the  love  of  the  world 
and  of  pleasure  soon  gained  ground,  and 
miserably  changed  the  face  of  this  paradise. 
Wars,  oppression,  and  desolation  were  the 
scourges  by  which  God  in  his  mercy  sought 
to  bring  back  an  ungrateful  people  to  their 
duty  before  he  cast  them  off".  He  still  raised 
up  many  holy  pastors  and  patterns  of  virtue 
who  laboured  by  word  and  example  to  stem 
the  tide  of  iniquity.  Amongst  these  shone  most 
eminently  St.  Thomas  Cantelupe,  some  time 
high-chancellor  of  England,  and  bishop  of 
Hereford.  He  was  most  nobly  born,  being 
eldest  son  to  William  lord  Cantelupe,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  that  England  ever  produced  ; 
who,  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  barons  and 
of  the  French,  fixed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
king  Henry  III.  and  was  lord  high  steward  of 
the  kingdom,  which  dignity,  on  account  ot 
the  exorbitance  of  its  power,  has  been  since 
suppressed,  and  is  now  only  exercised  occasion- 
ally in  the  trials  of  peers.  The  Cantelupes 
were  Normans,  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, and  received  from  him  gnat  estates 
and  honours,  which  they  exceedingly  increased, 
becoming,  by  marriages,  heirs  of  the 
bows,  and  marshals  earls  of  Pembrok< 
Fitz-Walters  earls  of  Hereford,  and  of  the 
Breuses  lords  of  Abergavenny.  The  motha 
of  our  saint  was  Melicenta,  countess-u 
a  Exud.  xxiii.  20,  ftc. 
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of  Evreux  and  Gloucester,  daughter  of  Hugh 
lord  of  Gournav,  allied  to  the  royal  families  of 
England  and  France.  Thomas  was  born  in 
Lancashire;  his  parents  liad  three  other  sons, 
and  as  many  daughters,  all  younger  than  him, 
who  were  honourably  married  in  the  world. 
The  father's  ofhee  obliged  him  to  reside  chiefly 
at  court  to  attend  the  king.  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous place  for  the  education  of  children  ; 
which  being  sensible  of,  he  was  most  watchful 
to  banish  all  incentives  of  vanity  from  their 
sight,  and  to  remove  the  least  whisper  of  false 
pleasures  from  their  ears ;  thus,  in  the  very 
seat  of  danger  and  vice,  he  formed  a  school  of 
virtue  and  penance.  When  his  son  Thomas 
was  capable  of  learning,  he  placed  him  under 
the  care  of  his  near  kinsman,  Walter  Cantelupe, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  and  afterward  under  that 
of  Robert  Kilwarby,  a  learned  Dominican, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  afterward  cardinal 
and  bishop  of  Porto,  and  founder  of  the  Black 
Friars  in  London.  This  experienced  tutor 
found  no  obstacle  or  opposition  to  his  instruc- 
tions in  the  heart  of  bis  pupil,  who,  whilst  a 
child,  began  daily  to  recite  the  breviary,  be- 
sides hearing  mass  and  other  devotions,  which 
he  performed  with  wonderful  fervour.  He 
studied  his  philosophy  at  Paris;  during  which 
time  he  happened  to  take  a  prop  of  a  vine  out 
of  another  man's  vineyard  to  hold  up  his  win- 
dow ;  of  which  action  he  conceived  so  great  a 
remorse,  that  he  condemned  himself  tor  it  to 
seven  years'  rigorous  penance. 

Thomas  resolving  to  consecrate  himself  to 
God  in  an  ecclesiastical  state,  learned  at  Or- 
leans the  civil  law,  which  is  a  necessary  founda- 
tion to  the  canon  law.  He  visited  certain 
friends  at  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent 
pastors  and  theologians  of  the  Church,  by 
whose  conversation  he  much  improved  himself. 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  nominated  him  his  chap- 
lain ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  returned  to 
England,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  canon  law. 
He  proceeded  doctor  in  laws  at  Oxford,  and 
was  soon  after  chosen  chancellor  of  that  famous 
university  ;  in  which  office  he  shone  in  such  a 
bright  light,  that  king  Henry  shortly  after 
appointed  him  high-chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
His  prudence,  courage,  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, scrupulous  justice,  and  abhorrence  of  hu- 
man respects,  or  the  least  present  which 
could  be  offered  him  even  in  the  most  indirect 
manner,  completed  the  character  of  an  accom- 
plished magistrate.  The  earl  of  Gloucester, 
Roger  lord  Clifford,  Peter  Corbet,  and  the  king 
himself  experienced  his  inflexibility.  He  pro- 
cured the  banishment  of  the  obstinate  Jews, 
because  by  their  usuries,  extortions,  and  coun- 
terfeit base  coin,  they  were  a  public  nuisance  to 
the  state.  St.  Thomas  never  ceased  to  solicit 
king  Henry  for  leave  to  resign  his  office,  but  in 
vain.  However,  he  obtained  it  of  his  son  lid- 
ward  I.  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  yet 
on  condition  that  he  should  remain  in  his  privy 


council ;  which  he  did  till  his  death.  The 
saint  was  then  fifty-four  years  old  ;  yet  retired 
to  Oxford,  making  books  and  his  devotions  his 
only  pleasure,  lie  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans, 
with  whom  he  had  studied,  on  which  occasion, 
Robert  Kilwarby,  his  old  friend  and  director, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  not  fear 
endangering  the  saint's  humility,  by  declaring 
in  his  public  oration,  on  the  vesperial  or  eve  of 
his  promotion  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  that  the 
candidate  had  lived  without  reproach,  and  had 
never  forfeited  his  baptismal  innocence.  In 
1274  he  was  called  by  pope  Gregory  X.  to  the 
second  general  council  of  Lyons,  assembled  for 
the  union  of  the  Greeks,  &c.  In  1275  he  was 
canonically  chosen  bishop  of  Hereford  by  the 
chapter  of  that  church,  and  all  his  opposition 
having  been  fruitless,  consecrated  in  Christ- 
Church  in  Canterbury.* 

Our  saint  was  sensible  how  great  a  supply 
of  virtues  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  worthily 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station  in 
the  Church,  and  redoubled  his  fervour  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  this  high 
perfection.  A  sovereign  contempt  of  the  world 
made  him  relish  the  sweetness  of  holy  retire- 
ment, in  which,  and  in  the  functions  of  his 
ministry,  he  placed  all  his  delight.  God  was 
to  him  all  in  all ;  and  he  maintained  his  heart 
in  perpetual  union  with  him  by  prayer  and 
holy  meditation.  He  subdued  his  flesh  with 
severe  fasting,  watching,  and  a  rough  hair-shirt 
which  he  wore  till  his  death,  notwithstanding 
the  colics  and  other  violent  pains  and  sicknesses 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  many  years  for  the 
exercise  of  his  patience.  His  zeal  for  the 
Church  seemed  to  have  no  bounds ;  and  such 
was  his  charity,  that  he  seemed  born  only  for 
the  relief  of  his  neighbour,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.  He  usually  called  the  poor  his 
brethren,  and  treated  them  as  such  both  at 
table  and  with  his  purse.  No  reviling  lan- 
guage or  ill  treatment  could  ever  provoke  him 
to  anger  ;  his  enemies  he  always  treated  with 
respect  and  tenderness,  and  would  never  bear  the 
least  word  which  might  seem  to  reflect  on  them 
or  any  others.  No  one  could  more  scrupulously 
shun  the  very  shadow  of  detraction.  He  de- 
fended the  lands  and  privileges  of  his  church 
with  undaunted  resolution,  as  appeared  in  his 
suits  against  Gilbert  de  (hue,  the  king's  son- 
in-law,  the  powerful  earl  of  Gloucester,  against 
Llewellin  prince  of  Wales,  Roger  lord  Clifford, 
and  his  primate,  John  Peckham  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  That  metropolitan  had  laid  cer- 
tain injunctions  on  the  bishops  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction,  which  were  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights,  but  no  historian  has  recorded  in 
what  they  consisted.  St.  Thomas,  though 
threescore  years  of  age,  was  pitched  upon  by 
his  brethren  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome, 

*  From  him  the  bishops  of  Hereford  liave  always 
borna  the  arms  of  the  Cantelupe?,  three  leopard's  head* 
jeasant ;  and  three  fleurs-de-lis.  Or. 
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to  lay  their  grievances  before  pope  Nicholas 
IV.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  alone  sufficed  to 
procure  him  a  most  favourable  reception.  After 
a  successful  despatch  of  his  business,  he  made 
haste  homewards,  rinding  certain  distempers 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  to  increase  upon 
him.  His  love  of  concealment  has  hid  from  us 
the  great  proofs  of  virtue  and  wisdom  which 
he  gave  in  this  journey,  which  are  only  men- 
tioned in  general  terms,  but  are  enregistered 
in  heaven,  with  the  additional  lustre  of  his 
humility.  His  sickness  stopped  him  on  his 
road  at  Montefiascone  in  Tuscany.  He  received 
the  last  sacraments  with  incredible  cheerfulness 
and  devotion,  and  made  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  his  Redeemer  the  constant  subject  of 
his  pious  and  fervent  prayer,  in  which  he  calmly 
gave  up  the  ghost,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  25th  of  August  in  1282.  He  was 
buried  six  days  after,  in  the  church  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Severus,  near  Old  Florence,  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  spoke  by  a  cardinal. 
His  bones,  separated  from  the  flesh,  were,  with 
his  head  and  heart,  soon  after  carried  to  Here- 
ford, and  enshrined  with  great  honour  in  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady,  in  his  cathedral.  Edmund, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  son  to  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  been  the  greatest  admirer 
of  his  sanctity  during  his  life,  procured  his 
head,  and  deposited  it  in  a  costly  shrine  in  a 
monastery  which  he  founded  in  his  honour  at 
Ashbridge  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  12S7  his 
remains  at  Hereford  were  translated  with  great 
pomp  in  the  presence  of  king  Edward  III.  and 
laid  in  a  marble  tomb  by  the  east  wall  of  the 
north  cross-isle  in  the  same  cathedral.  Innu- 
merable manifest  miracles  were  wrought  through 
his  merits,  of  which  several  authentic  relations 
were  recorded,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Surius,  others  in  Capgrave.  In  the  original 
acts  of  his  canonization,  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
library,  is  found  an  account  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  miracles,  approved  by  the 
bishops  and  others,  deputed  by  his  holiness's 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  by  four 
public  notaries.  These  brought  on  his  canoni- 
zation, which  was  performed  by  pope  John 
XXII.  in  1310,  perhaps  on  the  2d  of  October, 
on  which  day  his  principal  festival  was  observed, 
The  late  author  of  his  life  ascribes  the  sudden 
ceasing  of  a  raging  pestilence  at  Hereford,  a 
little  before  he  wrote,  to  the  intercession  of 
this  saint,  implored  by  a  private  procession. 
Dr.  Brown-Willis  thinks  his  festival  was  kept 
at  Hereford  on  the  9th  of  October,  because  the 
great  fair  is  held  there  on  that  day,  and  was 
established  in  his  honour ;  but  it  was  on  the 
octave-day  of  his  festival,  that  the  procession  of 
the  chapter,  &c.  was  made  with  great  pomp. 
The  monument  of  St.  Thomas  still  remains  in 
the  cathedral  at  Hereford;  but  the  inscription 
is  torn  off.  See  the  acts  of  his  canonization, 
the  accurate  Nicholas  Trevet,  ad  an.  1282. 
Mat.  Paris,  Capgrave,  Harpsfield,  his  modern 
life   collected  by  R.  S.  S.  J.    1674,   and  Dr. 
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St.  Leodegarius  was  born  about  the  year  616, 
being  of  the  first  quality  among  the  French. 
His  parents  brought  him  very  young  to  the 
court  of  king  Clotaire  II.  (son  of  Fredegonda) 
who  reigned  first  in  Neustria  ;  but  in  the  year 
614,  the  thirty-first  of  his  reign,  having  taken 
Sigebert  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  his  mother 
Brunehault,  became  king  of  all  France,  in  the 
same  manner  that  his  grandfather  Clotaire  had 
been.  This  prince  kept  the  young  nobleman 
but  a  short  time  at  court  before  he  sent  him  to 
Dido,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  who  appointed  a  priest  of  great  learn- 
ing to  instruct  him  in  literature,  and  some 
years  after  took  him  into  his  own  palace  to 
finish  his  education  himself.  Leodegarius 
made  great  progress  in  learning,  but  much 
greater  in  the  science  of  the  saints.  To  walk 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  be  perfect,  are 
things  inseparable,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  God  himself.1  It  was  by  this  constant  union 
of  his  heart  with  God,  joined  with  the  practice 
of  self-denial  and  humility,  that  Leodegarius 
attained  in  his  youth  the  perfection  of  the 
saints.  In  consideration  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities  and  merit,  his  uncle  dispensed  with 
the  canons,  and  ordained  him  deacon  when  he 
was  only  twenty  years  old,  and  soon  after  made 
him  archdeacon,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  his  whole  diocess.  Leodegarius 
was  tall,  handsome,  prudent,  eloquent,  and 
generally  beloved.  The  monastery  of  St.  Max- 
entius,*  in  the  diocess  of  Poitiers,  having  lost 
its  abbot,  Leodegarius  was  obliged  by  his 
uncle  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  that 
great  abbey,  which  he  held  six  years  with 
great  reputation  of  prudence  and  sanctity ; 
and  he  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  this 
monastery. 

Clovis  II.  king  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 
dying  in  656,  left  three  sons,  Clotaire.  Childeric, 
and  Theodoric,  all  under  age.  Clotaire  111. 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  his  mother  St.  Ba- 
thildes,  foundress  of  the  two  great  abbeys  of 
Corbie  and  Chelles,  was  regent,  being  assisted 
in  the  government  by  Erchinoald,  mayor ol  the 
palace,  and  the  holy  bishops  St.  Eligius,  St. 
Oaen,  and  St.  Leodegarius.  The  tame  of 
this  last  having  reached  the  court  whilst  he 
governed  his  abbey  in  Poitou,  he  was  called  to 
the  palace  by  Clotaire  III.  and  St.  Bathildea, 
and  in  659  nominated  bishop  of  Autun.     That 
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see  had  been  vacan,  two  years,  whilst  the  dio- 
cess  was  miserably  torn  asunder  by  opposite 
factions,  not  without  effusion  of  blood.  The 
presence  of  Leodegarius  quieted  all  disturb- 
ances, and  reconciled  the  parties.  He  took 
care  to  relieve  all  the  poor,  instructed  his 
clergy,  frequently  preached  to  his  people,  and 
adorned  the  churches,  beautifying  them  with 
gildings  and  rich  plate.  He  repaired  the  bap- 
tistery of  his  cathedral  with  great  magnificence, 
caused  the  relics  of  St.  Symphorian  to  be 
brought  back  thither,  and  repaired  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  a  diocesan  synod  which  he  held 
at  Autun  in  670,2  he  enacted  many  canons  for 
the  reformation  of  manners,  of  which  some 
only  have  reached  us  which  chiefly  regard 
the  monastic  order.  He  says,  that  if  the  monks 
were  all  what  they  ought  to  be,  their  prayers 
would  preserve  the  world  from  public  calami- 
ties. By  these  ordinanc  s  they  are  enjoined 
to  observe  the  canons  and  the  rules  of  St.  Ben- 
net  ;  to  labour  in  common,  and  to  exercise 
hospitality ;  are  forbid  to  have  property  in  any 
thing,  and  to  go  into  cities,  unless  upon  the 
business  of  the  monastery ;  and  in  this  case 
are  commanded  to  have  a  letter  from  their 
abbot  directed  to  the  archdeacon. 

The  saint  had  sat  ten  years  when  king  Clo- 
taire  III.  died  in  669.  Upon  this  news  he 
posted  to  court,  where  one  part  of  the  lords 
declared  for  Childeric,  who  then  reigned  in 
Austrasia  with  great  prudence ;  but  Ebroiu 
procured  Theodoric  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and 
made  himself  mayor  of  his  palace.  But  so 
odious  was  the  tyranny  of  this  minister  that 
the  contrary  party  soon  after  prevailing,  Chil- 
deric was  acknowledged  king,  who  had  put 
Ebroin  to  death  if  St.  Leodegarius  and  some 
other  bishops  had  not  interceded  that  his  life 
might  be  spared.  He  was  shorn  a  monk  at 
Luxeu,  and  Theodoric  at  St.  Denis's.  Chil- 
deric II.  governed  well  as  long  as  he  listened 
to  the  advice  of  St.  Leodegarius,  who  had  so 
great  a  share  in  public  affairs  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  that  in  some  writings  he  is  styled 
mayor  of  the  palace.  The  king  being  young 
and  violent,  at  length  abandoned  himself  to  his 
pleasures,  and  married  his  uncle's  daughter. 
St.  Leodegarius  admonished  him  first  in  secret, 
and  finding  this  without  effect,  reproved  him 
publicly.  Wulfoade,  who  was  for  some  time 
mayor  of  the  palace,  attempted  to  render  the 
saint's  fidelity  suspected,  and  several  courtiers 
incensed  the  king  against  him,  so  that  he  was 
banished  to  Luxeu,  where  Ebroin  made  him 
a  promise  of  constant  friendship.  Childeric 
having  caused  a  nobleman  called  Bodilo  to  be 
publicly  scourged,  was  slain  by  him  at  the  head 
of  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobility,  with  his  queen, 
and  son  Dagobert,  and  infant,  in  673.  Theo- 
doric, his  brother,  leaving  Neustria,  and  Dago- 
bert, son  of  Sigebert  II.  being  recalled  from 
Ireland,  whither  he  had  been  banished,  and 
acknowledged  king  of  Austrasia,  St.  Leode- 
*  Cone,  t.  6.  p.  530. 


garius  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  received  at 
Autun  with  the  greatest  honour  and  rejoicings. 
Ebroin  left  Luxeu,  and  being  provoked  that 
Leudesius  was  made  mayor  of  the  palace, 
under  pretence  of  a  conference,  murdered  him, 
and  setting  up  a  pretended  son  of  Ciotaire  III. 
under  the  name  of  Clovis,  for  king,  sent  an 
army  into  Burgundy,  which  marched  first  to 
Autun.  St.  Leodegarius  would  not  fly,  but 
distributed  his  plate  and  other  movables 
among  the  poor,  and  made  his  will,  by  which 
he  gave  certain  estates  to  his  church.*  He 
then  ordered  a  fast  of  three  days,  and  a  general 
procession,  in  which  the  cross,  and  the  relics 
of  the  saints  were  carried  round  about  the  walls. 
At  every  one  of  the  gates  the  good  bishop  pros- 
trated himself,  and  besought  God  with  tears, 
that  if  he  called  him  to  martyrdom,  his  flock 
might  not  suffer  anything.  He  then  called  all 
the  people  together  into  the  church,  and  asked 
pardon  of  all  those  whom  he  might  have  of- 
fended by  too  great  severity.  When  the  enemy 
came  up,  the  people  shut  their  gates,  and  made 
a  stout  defence  all  that  day.  But  St.  Leode- 
garius said  to  them,  "  Fight  no  longer.  If 
it  is  on  my  account  they  are  come,  I  am  ready 
to  give  them  satisfaction.  Let  us  send  one  of 
our  brethren  to  know  what  they  demand."  The 
army  was  commanded  by  Vaimer,  duke  of 
Champagne,  who  had  with  him  Diddon,  for- 
merly bishop  of  Challons  upon  the  Saone,  who 
had  been  canonically  deposed  for  his  crimes. 
Diddon  answered  the  citizens  of  Autun,  that 
they  would  storm  the  town  unless  Leodegarius 
was  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  they  all  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Clovis,  for  he  swore  to 
them  that  Theodoric  was  dead.  Leodegarius 
publicly  declared  he  would  rather  suffer  death, 
than  fail  in  his  fidelity  to  his  prince.  The 
enemy  continuing  to  press  upon  the  city  with 
fire  and  sword,  he  took  leave  of  all  the  brethren ; 
and  having  first  received  the  holy  communion, 
marched  boldly  out  of  the  town,  and  offered 
himself  to  his  enemies,  who  having  seized  on 
his  person,  pulled  out  his  eyes.  This  he  en- 
dured without  suffering  his  hands  to  be  tied,  or 
venting  the  least  groan,  singing  psalms  all  the 
while.  The  citizens  made  their  submission, 
that  they  might  not  be  all  carried  away  cap- 
tives. Vaimer  carried  St.  Leodegarius  to  his 
own  house  in  Champagne,  whilst  his  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Lyons,  intending  to  take  that  city, 
and  seize  upon  St.  Genesius,  the  archbishop  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  defended  that  great  city  so 
well,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  St. 
Genesius  died  in  peace  on  the  1st  of  November, 
677,  being  succeeded  by  St.  Lambert,  who 
had  been  elected  abbot  of  Fontenelle,  upon  the 
death  of  St.  Vandrille. 

Ebroin,  who  had  marched  into  Neustria, 
sent  an  order  that  Leodegarius  should  be  led 
into  a  wood,  and  there  left  to  perish  with 
hunger,  and   that  it  should  be  published  that 

*  This  will  is  extant  in  Cointe's  Annals  ad  an.  066. 
See  Mabil.  Annal.  1.  10.  a.  30,  &c. 
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he  was  drowned.  When  he  was  almost  starved, 
Vaimer  took  pity  of  him,  and  brought  him  to 
his  house.  He  was  so  moved  by  his  discourse 
that  he  returned  him  the  money  he  had  taken 
from  the  church  of  Autun,  which  St.  Leo- 
degarius sent  thither  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor.  Ebroin  growing  jealous  of  Vaimer's 
power,  contrived  him  to  be  ordained,  some 
time  after,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  soon  after 
caused  him  to  be  tormented  and  hanged. 
Diddon  was  also  banished  by  him,  and  after- 
ward put  to  death.  St.  Leodegarius  was 
dragged  through  a  marshy  ground,  and  very 
rough  roads,  where  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
cut  with  sharp  stones  ;  his  tongue  was  maimed 
and  his  lips  cut  off;  after  which  he  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  count  Varinguius,  to 
be  kept  by  him  in  safe  custody.  This  count 
honoured  him  as  a  martyr,  took  him  into  his 
own  country,  and  placed  him  in  the  monastery 
of  Fescan,  or  Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  founded 
by  himself.  The  saint  remained  there  two 
years,  and,  his  wounds  being  healed,  he  con- 
tinued to  speak,  as  it  was  thought,  miracu- 
lously. He  instructed  the  nuns,  offered  every 
day  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  prayed  almost  with- 
out ceasing.  Ebroin,  having  usurped  by  vio- 
lence the  dignity  of  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Theodoric,  and  being  absolute  master  in 
Neustria  and  Burgundy,  pretended  a  desire 
to  revenge  the  death  of  king  Cbilderic,  and 
falsely  accused  St.  Leodegarius  and  his  brother 
Gairin  of  having  concurred  to  it.  They  were 
brought  before  the  king  and  the  lords,  and 
Ebroin  loaded  them  with  reproaches.  St. 
Leodegarius  told  him  he  would  soon  lose  that 
dignity  which  he  had  usurped.  The  two 
brothers  were  separated,  and  Gairin  was  tied 
to  a  post,  and  stoned  to  death.  During  his 
execution  he  repeated  these  words :  "  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  earnest  not  only  to  call  the 
just,  but  sinners,  receive  the  soul  of  thy  ser- 
vant, to  whom  thou  hast  granted  a  death  like 
that  of  the  martyrs."  Thus  he  continued  in 
prayer  till  he  expired.  St.  Leodegarius  could 
not  be  condemned  till  he  had  been  deposed  in 
a  synod.  In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  a  conso- 
latory letter  to  his  mother  Sigrades,  who  was 
then  become  a  nun  in  the  monastery  of  our 
Lady  at  Soissons.  In  it  he  congratulates  with 
her  upon  her  happy  retreat  from  the  world, 
comforts  her  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
Gairin,  saying  that  ought  not  to  be  a  subject 
of  grief  to  them  which  was  an  occasion  of  joy 
and  triumph  to  the  angels  ;  he  speaks  of  him- 
self with  surprising  constancy  and  courage, 
and  fearing  lest  she  might  be  tempted  to  har- 
bour any  sentiment  of  resentment  against  their 
unjust  persecutors,  speaks  of  the  forgiveness 
of  enemies  with  a  tenderness  and  charity  alto- 
gether heavenly.  He  tells  her,  that  since 
Christ  set  the  divine  example  by  praying  on 
the  cross  for  his  murderers,  it  must  be  easy  for 
us  to  love  our  enemies  and  persecutors.  This 
letter  is  the  effusion  of  a  heart  burning  with 


charity,  and  overflowing  with  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  all  Christian  virtues.  The  stvle 
is  truly  worthy  a  great  martyr  upon  the  point 
of  consummating  his  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
speaks  a  language  which  penetrates  the  heart 
with  its  holy  unction.  Though  there  is  in  it 
no  other  art  than  that  which  chanty  naturally 
produced,  it  is  writ  with  spirit,  and  shows  that 
we  have  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  ser- 
mons which  he  preached  to  his  people  duriii"- 
the  ten  years  that  he  governed  his  church  in 
peace. 

At  length  Ebroin  caused  St.  Leodegarius 
to  be  brought  to  the  palace,  where  he  had 
assembled  a  small  number  of  bishops  whom 
he  had  gained,  that  he  might  be  deposed  by 
their  sentence,  though  they  could  not  consti- 
tute a  legal  synod,  to  which  a  canonical  convo- 
cation, by  letter  or  sanction  of  the  metropolitan 
or  primate,  is  required  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction.  The  saint  was  pressed  to  own 
himself  privy  to  the  death  of  Childeric  ;  but  he 
constantly  denied  it,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  was  innocent.  Those  that  were  pre- 
sent  rent  his  tunic  from  top  to  bottom,  which 
was  intended  for  a  mark  of  his  deposition, 
Then  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Chro- 
dobert,  count  of  the  palace,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Ebroin,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  honoured  as 
a  martyr,  ordered  him  to  be  led  into  a  wood, 
and  there  executed,  and  buried  in  some  deep 
pit,  and  the  place  covered  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  never  be  known.  Chrodobert 
was  so  moved  with  the  exhortations  and  holy 
deportment  of  the  martyr,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  put  to  death  ;  but  ordered 
four  officers  to  execute  the  sentence.  The 
count's  wife  wept  bitterly  ;  but  the  saint  com- 
forted her,  and  assured  her  that  God  would 
bless  her  for  her  charity  if  she  took  care  of  his 
interment.  The  four  executioners  carried  him 
into  a  forest,  where,  not  being  able  to  find  a 
pit,  they  at  length  stopped,  and  three  of  them 
fell  at  his  feet,  begging  him  to  forgive  them. 
He  prayed  for  them,  and  afterward,  when  he 
said  he  was  ready,  the  fourth  cut  off  his  head. 
The  wife  of  count  Chrodobert  caused  the  saint 
to  be  interred  in  a  small  oratory,  at  a  place 
called  Sarcin,  in  Artois  ;  but,  three  years  after, 
his  body  was  removed  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maxentius,  in  Poitou  ;  for  a  contention  arising 
between  St.  Vindician,  bishop  of  Arras,  and 
the  bishops  of  Autun  and  Poitiers  which 
should  possess  his  relics,  by  drawing  three 
billets  laid  on  an  altar,  they  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  last.  He  was  martyred,  in  67S,  in  the 
forest,  of  Iveline,  now  called  St.  Leger's  Wood, 
in  the  diocess  of  Arras,  near  the  borders  of 
that  of  Cambray.  Many  miracles  were  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  this  saint,  and  a  great  number 
of  churches  were  built  in  his  honour.  Few 
saints  are  more  reverenced  in  many  parts  of 
France  than   this    martyr*       See    the   lite    of 

*  As  for  the  tyrant  Ebroin,  he  seemed  to  prow  every 

day  more  and  more  jealous  and  furious.     Dagobert  II. 
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St.  Leodegarius,  compiled  by  an  anonymous 
monk  of  St.  Syniphoriau's,  at  Autuu,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  saint's 
actions,  and  wrote  very  soon  after  the  transla- 
tion of  his  relics.  Also  the  life  of  this  saint, 
wrote  in  a  more  elegant  style,  hut  with  some 
mistakes  and  omissions,  by  Ursinus,  a  monk 
at  Poitiers,  some  time  later.  Both  these  lives 
are  published  by  Du  Chesne,  Efistoris  Fran- 
co-rum eoetanei,  t.  4.  p.  600.  625.  and  Ma- 
billon,  Acta.  Bened.  t.  2.  Both  these  authors 
recount  many  miracles  wrought  at  the  transla- 
tion of  this  saint's  relics,  &c.  A  third  life  of 
St..  Leodegarius,  wrote  by  a  monk  of  Morlach, 
in  Austrasia,  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
adds  little  that  is  material  to  the  two  former, 
except  an  account  of  a  succession  of  miracles 
down  to  the  eighth  age.  See  likewise  Uulteau, 
Hist,  de  1'Ord.  de  S.  Ben.  1.  3.  c.  32.  t.  1. 
Bie,  the  Bollandist,  p.  355  to  491. 
Melanges  Historiques,  t.  1.  p.  167.* 
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ST.  DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE, 
BISHOP  OF  ATHENS,  M. 

See  Acts  jcvii.  Tillemont,  t.  2.  Cave,  p.  66 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  esteeming 
himself  equally  a  debtor  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  unlearned,  arrived  at  Athens  about  the 
year  51,  seventeen  years  after  our  Lord's  cru- 
cifixion, and  boldly  preached  the  faith  in  that 
city,  which  had  been  for  many  ages  the  chief 
seat  of  the  muses,  where  the  chief  studies  of 
philosophy,  oratory,  and  polite  literature  flou- 
rished. All  matters  belonging  to  religion 
were,  by  an  ancient  law  of  that  state,  to  be 
determined  by  the  great  council  of  the  Areo- 
pagites,  which  was  still   observed  ;   for,  though 

gained  ground  in  Austrasia,  and,  about  the  year  676, 
quite  outed  the  pretended  Clovis,  whom  Ebroin  had  set 
up  to  dispute  that  crown  with  him.  Dagobert  II.  was 
assassinated  in  078,  by  whose  death  Theodorie  expected 
ro  become  king  of  Austrasia,  and  the  whole  French 
monarchy ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Austrasia,  dreading 
to  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  Ebroin,  chose  Pepin  and 
Martin  dukes  of  their  country,  and  had  fur  some  time  no 
king,  though  Theodorie  took  the  title.  (See  Mem.  de 
I' Acad,  dea  Belles  Lettrea,  t.  6.)  Ebroin  was  himself 
assassinated  in  683,  and  was  succeeded  by  four  short- 
lived mayors  of  the  palace  in  Neustria  and  Burgundy. 
Duke  Pepin  of  Eieristal,  or  Heist, il,  (grandson  of  Pepin, 
Burnamed  tii  ■  Old,  and  father  of  Charles  MarteL  and 
grandfather  of  Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  France,)  was 
attacked  by  Theodorie  III.  but  defeated  him,  and  that 
priiice  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  consti- 
tuting him  mayor  of  the  palace  for  the  whole  French 
monarchy  in  690,  a  little  before  bis  death  Rmg  Theo- 
dorie III.  was  huned  m  the  abbey  of  St.  Vedast,  at 
Arras,  which  be  had  munificently  endowed. 

*  1»  .minus  am!  many  others  follow  the  mistakes 
of  Ursin,  and  falsely  make  St.  Leodegarius  mayor  of 
tho  paiace. 


the  Athenians  were  fallen  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  yet,  out  of  regard  to  their  learning,  and 
to  the  ancient  dignity  of  their  republic,  the 
Romans  restored  to  them  many  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  with  the  name  and  title  at  least  of 
their  liberty.  St.  Paul  therefore  was  sum- 
moned to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrine  in 
the  Areopagus.*  The  apostle  appeared  un- 
daunted in  that  august  and  severe  assembly 
of  proud  sages,  though  Plato  so  much  dreaded 
a  like  examination  at  this  tribunal,  that  he  on 
no  other  account  dissembled  his  sentiments  of 
the  unity  of  God,  and  other  like  truths,  of 
which  he  was  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  espe- 
cially after  his  travels  into  Egypt,  as  St.  Justin 
Martyr  testifies.1  St.  Paul  explained  before 
these  learned  senators  the  Christian  maxims 
of  repentance,  purity  of  manners,  the  unity 
and  omnipresence  of  God,  his  judgments,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  divine 
unction  with  which  he  delivered  these  great 
truths  was  an  eloquence  with  which  these 
masters  of  philosophy  and  oratory  were  unac- 
quainted. The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  shocked  many,  and  was  a  great 
stumbling-block,  though  Plato  and  other  emi- 
nent philosophers  among  them  had  established 
many  sublime  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  life  to  come  ;  but  that  our 
flesh,  which  putrefies  in  the  earth,  and  perishes 
to  all  our  senses,  shall,  by  the  power  of  God, 
be  raised  again  the  same  that  dies,  was  what 
many  of  these  wise  men  of  the  world  looked 
upon  as  a  dream,  rather  than  a  certain  truth. 
Many,  however,  among  them  were  exceedingly 
moved  with  the  sanctity  and  sublimity  of  this 
new  doctrine,  and  with  the  marks  of  a  divine 
mission  with  which  the  preacher  delivered 
himself;  and  they  said  to  him  they  would 
hear  him  again  upon  that  subject  on  some 
other  day.  Some  whose  hearts  were  touched 
by  a  powerful   grace,  and  who  with  simplicity 

1  Cohortatio  ad  Grsecos. 


*  The  Areopagus  was  so  called  from  The  Hill  of 
Mors,  Xan'ji  xayes,  without  the  walls  of  Athens,  where 
it  stood.  This  council  is  thought  to  have  been  as  ancient 
as  the  Athenian  nation,  though  Solon  gave  it  a  new 
form  and  dignity.  The  number  of  the  members  or 
judges  was  not  determined,  but  was  sometimes  two  or 
three  bundled,  though  at  first  only  seven.  For  some 
time  no  one  was  admitted  among  them  who  had  not 
been  archon,  that  is,  the  supreme  yearly  magistrate  o( 
the  commonwealth,  by  whose  name  the  year  was  counted, 
as  at  Rome  by  the  consuls.  Nor  was  any  one  to  be 
adopted  into  it  who  was  not  of  the  strictest  morals,  and 
his  conduct  without  reproach.  The  assemblies  of  this 
court  were  always  held  in  the  night,  and  the  severity  of 
its  proceedings  made  its  sentence  extremely  dreaded. 
The  reputation  of  the  integrity  of  its  judges  procured  it 
the  highest  respect  and  veneration,  so  that  its  decisions 
were   received  as  oracles.  (See  Rollin,  Hist.  Ancienne, 

■I.  p.   120.    Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  and   FF. 

Catron  and  Rouille,  Hist.  Rom.  1.  57.  t.  14.  p.  61. 
Vlsu  .loan.  Henrici  M.u,  Diss,  de  Gestis  Pauli  in  Urbe 
Atheniensium,  edit.  aim.  \717.  et  Jodni  Meursii  Areo- 
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sought  alter  the  truth,  not  the  idle  gratifica- 
tion0 of  curiosity,  pride,  or  vanity,  without 
delay  addressed  themselves  to  the  apostle,  and 
received  from  him  full  satisfaction  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  revelation  which  he 
preached  to  them.  Among  these  there  was 
a  woman  named  Damaris  ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable among  these  converts  was  Dionysius, 
one  of  the  honourable  members  or  judges  of 
this  most  venerable  and  illustrious  senate.* 
We  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  St. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,'  that  St.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  was  afterward  constituted  bishop  of 
Athens  ;  and  that  this  was  done  by  St.  Paul 
himself  we  are  informed  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  by  Aristides  cited  by  Usuard, 
and  by  several  ancient  martyrologists.  Aris- 
tides quoted  by  Usuard,  and  St.  Sophronius  of 
Jerusalem,  styled  him  a  martyr.  The  Greeks, 
in  their  menologies,  tell  us  that  he  was  burnt 
alive  for  the  faith  at  Athens.f  His  name 
2  Ap.  Ens.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  4.  1.  4.  c.  23. 


*  During  the  three  first  ages  it  was  a  usual  reproach 
of  the  heathens,  that  the  Christians  were  poor  miserable 
persons.  See  Celsus,  (ap.  Orig.  1.  3.  n.  4.)  Cecilius,  (ap. 
Mini.  Felic.)  Lucian,  (Dial,  de  Morte  Peregrini,  n.  12.) 
&c.  This  the  Christian  Apologists  allow  in  part ;  but 
sometimes  testify,  that  there  were  among  them  persons 
illustrious  for  their  birth,  dignities,  and  learning.  Sue 
Origen,  (1.  3.  adv.  Cels.  n.  49.  ed.  Ben.)  Tertullian, 
(Apol.  c.  37.  ad  Seap.  c.  4.)  &c.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Nicodemus,  Gamaliel,  the  eunuch  of  queen  Candace,  St. 
Barnabas,  &c.  were  Jews  of  birth  and  fortune.  Among 
the  Gentiles,  king  Abgar,  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus, 
St.  Thecla,  and  those  whom  St.  Paul  saluted  in  the  house 
of  Nero,  are  early  instances  that  several  persons  of  rank 
embraced  the  faith.  Flavins  Clemens,  Flavia  Domitilla, 
and  Glabrio  who  had  been  Trajan's  colleague  in  the  ma- 
gistracy, St.  Nazarius,  martyr  under  Nero,  (see  Tillem. 
t.  2.  p.  93.)  the  senator  Apollonius,  St.  Felicitas,  and  her 
seven  sons,  and  many  other  martyrs,  show  the  same.  It 
is  indeed  clear  from  1  Cor.  i.  26.  that  the  number  of  such 
that  came  over  to  the  faith  when  it  was  first  preached, 
was  small  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  converts. 
The  reason  is  assigned  by  Lactantius :  "  More  among 
the  poor  believe  the  word  of  God  than  among  the  rich, 
who  are  bound  down  by  many  impediments,  and  are 
chained  fast  slaves  to  covetousness  and  other  passions  ; 
i-o  that  they  are  not  able  to  look  up  towards  heaven,  but 
have  their  mind  bowed  down  and  fixed  on  the  earth." 
Instit.  1.  7.  c.  1.  p.  !il  7.  The  Pagans  called  the  Chris- 
tians poor,  though  many  were  such  only  by  choice. 
"  Nee  de  ultima  plebe  consistimus,  si  honores  vestros  et 
purpuras  recusamus."  Minucius  Felix  in  Octav.  p.  311. 
That  the  first  preachers  of  the  faith  were  strangers  to  pro- 
fane learning,  was  a  demonstration  of  the  finger  of  God 
in  its  establishment.  See  John  Lamius,  De  Erudit 
Apostol.  an.  1738.  Yet  in  the  second  age  many  scho- 
lars of  the  first  rank  became  champions  of  Christianity  ; 
witness  Quadratus,  Aristides,  Justin  Martyr,  Melito, 
Athenagoras,  Pantamus,  &c.  In  the  third,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Heraclas,  Dionysius, 
Minucius  Felix,  &c. 

f  Hilduin  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  814,  wrote  his  Areo- 
pagatica,  in  which,  upon  the  authority  of  spurious  and 
fabulous  records,  he  pretends,  that  St.  Dionysius,  the 
first  bishop  of  Paris,  is  the  same  person  with  the  Areo- 
pagite ;  of  which  mistake,  some  traces  are  found  in  cer- 
tain other  writings.  This  opinion  was  unknown  before 
the  ninth  century,  nor  was  it  thought  of  even  by  the 
monk  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Dionysius  of  Paris  in 
750.  In  a  great  number  of  ancient  Martyrologies  the 
festivals  of  these  two  saints  are  mentioned  as  oil  two 


occurs  in  ancient  calendars  on  the  3rd  of 
October.  The  cathedral  of  Soissons  is  in  pos- 
session of  his  head,  which  was  brought  thither 

different  days,  and  the  place  and  circumstances  of  their 
martyrdoms  are  distinguished.  In  ancient  breviaries, 
missals,  calendars,  and  litanies  the  apostle  of  France  is 
placed  after  the  saints  that  suffered  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  other  authentic  monuments,  that  he  only  arrived  in 
Gaul  in  250.  The  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Fuscian, 
Fulbert  of  Chartres.  and  Lethaldus,  distinguish  the  two 
Dionysiuses.  See  this  fully  proved  by  F.  Smnond,  Diss, 
de  Duobus  Dionys.  t.  4.  Op.  p.  354.  and  Dr.  Laimy,  in 
express  dissertations,  Morinus,  1.  De  Ordinationibus, 
part  2.  c.  2.  Gerard  Du  Bois,  Hist.  Keel.  Paris,  1.  1.  c.  3. 
D.  Dionysius  de  S.  Marthe,  Gallia  Christiana  Nova,  t 
7.  p.  6.  Tillemont,  t.  4,  &c.  It  is  adopted  in  the  Paris, 
Sens,  and  other  French  Breviaries ;  aUo  by  Orsi,  Ma- 
machi,  and  the  most  accurate  and  late  historians  in 
France,  Italy,  or  other  countries. 

The  works  which  have  gone  under  the  name  of  the 
Areopagite,  at  least  ever  since  the  sixth  century,  consist 
of  a  book,  Concerning  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  ;  another, 
Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy;  a  treatise,  Of  the  Di- 
vine Names ;  another,  Of  Mystical  Divinity ;  and  ten 
Epistles,  whereof  the  four  first  are  written  to  the  monk 
Caius,  the  fifth  to  Dorotheus,  the  sixth  to  Sosipater,  the 
seventh  to  bishop  Poly  carp,  the  eighth  to  the  monk  De- 
mophylus,  the  ninth  to  bishop  Titus,  and  the  tenth  of  St. 
John.  They  are  maintained  to  be  the  genuine  works  of 
the  Areopagite,  in  express  dissertations,  by  D.  Claude 
David,  a  Maurist  monk,  in  1702;  by  D.Bernard  of 
Sept-Fonds,  under  the  name  of  Adrian,  in  1708;  F. 
Honoratus  of  St.  Mary,  a  Carmelite  friar,  in  1720,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  now  the  opinion  almost  generally  received 
among  the  learned,  that  they  are  supposititious,  and  were 
compiled  only  in  the  fifth  century.  Their  style  is  swell- 
ing, lofty,  and  figurative  ;  they  are  written  with  care  and 
study,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  artifice  in  the  polishing 
and  disposition  of  the  periods,  and  in  the  exact  method 
which  is  observed  in  the  order  of  the  arguments.  The 
doctrine  contained  in  them  is  every  where  orthodox ;  and 
though  some  parts  are  abstracted  and  subtle,  the  works 
are  useful.  The  first  uncontroverted  work  in  which  they 
are  mentioned,  is  the  conference  between  the  Severians 
(a  sect  of  Eutychians)  and  the  Catholics,  held  in  the 
emperor  Justinian's  palace,  in  532,  in  which  these  here- 
tics quoted  them.  St.  Maximus  and  other  writers  in  the 
following  ages  made  frequent  use  of  them.  The  author 
of  the  letters  unjustifiably  personates  the  Areopagite,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  seventh,  in  which  he  says  he 
observed,  at  Heliopolis,  the  miraculous  eclipse  which 
happened  at  the  death  of  Christ.  In  the  eighth,  it  is 
said  the  monk  Demophilus  had  treated  harshly  and  ex- 
pelled out  of  the  sanctuary  a  priest  and  a  penitent  layman, 
because  he  found  the  latter  confessing  his  sins  there  to 
him.  The  author  of  the  letter  reproves  him  severely,  be- 
cause the  priest  was  his  superior,  and  because  he  ought 
not  to  have  shown  such  inhumanity  to  a  penitent  sinner. 
Upon  which  occasion  he  relates,  that  when  a  zealous 
pastor,  named  Carpus,  was  weary  in  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  reclaim  an  obstinate  sinner,  Christ  in  a  vision 
mildly  rebuked  him,  telling  him,  he  was  ready  to  die  a 
second  time  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  In  the  book,  On 
the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  the  nine  choirs  of  angels,  and 
their  different  functions,  are  explained,  with  several 
subtle  questions  concerning  them.  The  author  says, 
that  one  of  their  functions  is  to  sing  without  ceasing, 
Hohj,  holy,  /mi//,  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  ;  all  the  earth  is 
full  of  tin/  //lory.  Which  is  said  also  by  St.  Athanasius 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (Or.  38.)  The  book  On  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  is  much  more  useful  ;  for  in  it 
are  explained  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  of  the  mass, 
consecration  of  the  holy  chrism,  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  the  manner  of  blessing  a 
monk,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  in  which  the  bishop 
prays  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  person  deceased. 
The  author  adds,  that  prayers  are  ouly  useful  to  those 


S.  GERARD,  A. 
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from  Constantinople,  in  1205.  Pope  Innocent 
III.  sent  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris, 
the  body  of  this  saint,  which  hail  been  trans- 
lated from  Greece  to  Rome. 


who  died  well.  In  the  beginning  of  this  hook  he  recom- 
mends to  Timothy,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  keen 
secret  all  he  shall  say  to  him,  and  not  to  discover  any 
thing  concerning  our  mysteries,  except  to  those  who  have 
been  baptized.  And  chap.  7.  he  says,  he  had  not  set 
down  the  words  of  any  of  the  sacred  consecrations  and 
blessings,  because  it  was  not  lawful  to  commit  them  to 
writing,  lest  they  should  be  divulged,  and  exposed  to  be 
profaned.  He  mentions  the  sign  of  the  cross  used  in 
sacred  ordinations  and  consecrations.  In  the  treatise, 
On  the  Divine  Names,  many  epithets  and  names  given 
to  the  three  Divine  Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  expounded. 
In  that.  On  Mystical  Divinity,  the  author,  after  having 
invoked  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  prayed  to 
be  raised  to  that  eminent  degree  in  which  God  discovers 
his  divine  secrets  to  pure  souls,  he  teaches  Timothy,  that 
it  is  only  by  the  disengagement  of  the  affections  from  all 
sensible  things,  and  from  the  inordinate  love  of  ourselves, 
that  we  can  be  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
obscurity,  that  is  the  incomprehensible  Godhead.  He 
admonishes  him  not  to  divulge  this  mystical  theology  in 
the  presence  of  those  that  cannot  persuade  themselves 
that  there  is  any  thing  above  natural  and  sensible  objects  ; 
and  who,  being  plunged  in  worldly  affections,  and  ma- 
terial things,  have  not  as  yet  acquired  a  purity  of  soul  by 
the  study  of  mortification,  and  the  exercise  of  virtues. 
He  repeats  a  saying  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that,  "  Theology 
is  both  copious  and  short ;  the  gospel  is  an  abridged 
word,  yet  diffusive,  and  of  boundless  extent." 

It  is  certain  that  this  author  had  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  some  sincere  and  true  contemplatives,  several 
just  nutions  and  useful  maxims  concerning  mystical 
theology  ;  though  he  sometimes  mixes  certain  notions, 
and  uses  terms  borrowed  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  uses  some  taken  from  the  modern 
scholastic  Aristotelian  philosophy.  By  this  term  of  mys- 
tical theology  we  are  not  to  understand  any  acquired 
habit  or  science,  such  as  speculative  theology  is,  but  an 
experimental  knowledge  and  relish  of  God,  which  is  not 
acquired,  and  which  no  one  can  set  himself  to  obtain,  but 
to  which  a  soul  is  raised  by  God  in  prayer  or  contempla- 
tion. Or,  it  is  a  state  of  supernatural  passive  prayer,  in 
which  a  soul  which  has  previously  crucified  in  herself 
earthly  affections,  and  being  disengaged  from  worldly 
things,  and  exercised  in  heavenly  conversation,  is  raised 
to  God  in  such  a  manner  that  her  powers  are  fixed  on 
him  without  reasoning,  and  without  corporeal  images 
painted  by  the  imagination.  In  this  state,  by  the  most 
fervent  quiet  prayer,  and  an  internal  view  of  the  mind, 
she  beholds  God  as  an  immense  eternal  light,  and  in  an 
ecstasy  contemplates  his  infinite  goodness,  love,  and 
other  adorable  perfections  ;  and  in  this  operation  all  her 
affections  and  powers  seem  transformed  into  him  by 
sweet  love,  she  either  remaining  in  the  quiet  prayer  of 
pure  faith,  or  employing  her  affections  in  the  most  ardent 
acts  of  praise,  adoration,  &c.  Our  author  thus  describes 
this  state  ;  (Eccl.Hier.  c.  1.)  "  The  sovereign  blessedness 
of  God,  the  very  essence  of  the  divinity,  the  principle  of 
deification,  by  which  those  are  deified  that  are  to  be  raised 
to  tins  gift  of  union,  has  bestowed  on  men  the  gift  of 
mystic  theology,  in  a  spiritual  and  immaterial  manner. 
not  by  moving  them  exteriorly  to  divine  things,  but  by 
inspiring  their  wdl  interiorly,  by  the  irradiation  of  a 
lively  and  pure  faith."  We  are  assured  by  those  who 
treat  of  this  state,  that  no  one  who  has  not  learned  it  by 
sonic  degree  of  experience,  can  form  a  notion  of  it,  any 
more  than  a  blind  man  can  conceive  an  idea  of  colours, 
or  one  understand  Hebrew  who  has  not  learned  some- 
thing of  that  language,  says  St.  Bernard.  Let  no  one 
aim  at,  or  desire  it ;  let  no  one  dwell  on  it,  or  take  any 
complacency  in  himself  about  it;  for  such  a  disposition 
leads  to  pride,  presumption,  and  fatal  illusion  ;  but  let 
every  one  study  in  every  state  through  which  God  shall 
be  pleased  to  conduct  him,  and  by  every  means,  to  ini- 


We  admire  in  this  giorious  saint,  and  other 
illustrious  primitive  converts,  the  wonderful 
change  which  faith  produced  in  their  souls.  It 
not  only  enlightened  their  understandings,  dis- 
covering1 to  them  new  fields  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  important  knowledge,  and  opening- 
to  their  meditation  the  boundless  range  of 
eternity,  and  of  the  infinite  riches  of  the  divine 
goodness,  justice,  and  mercy;  but  it  also  ex 
erted  the  most  powerful  influence  upon  their 
wills.  A  spirit  of  the  most  sincere  and  pro- 
found compunction  and  humility  was  created 
in  them,  with  a  perfect  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  all  earthly  things,  and  an  entire  disengage- 
ment of  their  hearts  from  all  inordinate  attach- 
ment to  creatures.  The  fire  of  pure  and  ardent 
charity  was  also  kindled  in  their  hearts,  which 
consumed  all  the  rust  of  their  passions,  and 
purged  their  affections.  From  these  virtues  of 
humility  and  charity,  which  Christ  declares  to 
be  the  foundation  of  his  spirit  in  a  soul,  arose 
an  unalterable  meekness,  peace,  fortitude,  and 
constancy,  with  the  whole  train  of  virtues. 
Thus,  by  their  conversion  to  the  faith,  they  were 
interiorly  changed,  and  became  quite  new  men, 
endued  with  a  temper  truly  heavenly,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  light  of 
faith  spreads  its  beams  upon  our  souls.  Why 
then  has  it  not  produced  the  same  reformation 
and  change  in  our  wills  and  affections?  This 
it  cannot  do  whilst  we  refuse  to  open  our  hearts 
to  this  grace,  and  earnestly  set  not  ourselves  to 
remove  all  obstacles  of  self-love  and  the  pas- 
sions. Yet,  till  this  change  be  wrought  in  our 
affections,  we  are  earthly,  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  want  the  mark  of  meek- 
ness and  charity,  by  which  those  are  to  be 
known  that  belong-  to  him.  A  Christian  is 
not  a  mere  name,  or  empty  profession  ;  it  is  a 
great  and  noble  work ;  a  work  of  difficulty 
which  requires  assiduous  application,  and  con- 
tinual pains ;  and  in  which  the  greater  our 
endeavours  and  advances  have  been,  with  the 
greater  ardour  do  we  continually  strive  to 
advance  higher  towards  perfection,  saying  with 
St.  Paul,  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
or  were  already  perfect ;  but  I  follow  after. 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended  ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  do :  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,  and  stretching  forth  myself  to  those 
that  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark, 
to  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.3 

ST.  GERARD,  ABBOT, 

The  county  of  Namur  gave  birth  to  this  saint, 
who,  being-  nearly  related  to  Hagannn,  duke 
of  Lower  Austrasia,  and  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  was  preferred  young  to  one  of  the 
most  honourable  posts  in  the   household  or 

3  Phil.  iii.  12,  13,  14. 


prove  himself  in  simplicity  of  heart,  sincere  profound 
humility,  and  pure  and  fervent  chanty. 
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palace  of  Berenger,  the  sovereign  count  of 
Namur,  whose  court  was  one  of  the  most 
Bplendid  in  Christendom.  An  engaging  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  a  strong1  inclination  to 
piety  and  devotion,  gained  him  from  the  cradle 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  every  one,  and  his 
courtesy  and  universal  beneficence  gave  the 
greatest  charms  to  virtue,  and  made  it  shine 
forth  by  his  whole  conduct  in  the  most  amiable 
light.  He  proportioned  his  profuse  alms  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  large  revenues  and 
estates,  and  knew  no  imaginary  necessities 
which  serve  so  ofte«i  for  pretences  to  withhold 
charities,  being  sensible  that  a  man  gains  no- 
thing by  putting  a  cheat  upon  his  own  soul ; 
for  it  is  the  truth  that  will  judge  us,  which  can 
neither  be  altered  nor  weakened  by  the  illu- 
sions of  the  passions,  or  by  the  false  prejudices 
of  men.  God  blessed  his  fidelity  by  pouring 
forth  abundantly  his  choicest  graces  upon  him. 
Gerard  was  enriched  by  him  with  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  prayer,  and  by  this  he  obtained 
all  other  graces.  Such  was  his  ardour  and 
affection  for  this  heavenly  exercise,  that  he 
seemed  to  pray  every  where,  and  at  all  times. 
One  day,  as  he  returned  from  hunting,  in 
which  diversion  he  had  accompanied  his  sove- 
reign, whilst  the  rest  went  to  take  some 
refreshment,  he  privately  stole  into  a  retired 
chapel  at  Brogne,  which  was  part  of  his  own 
estate,  and  remained  there  a  long  time  in 
devout  prayer.  He  found  so  much  interior 
sweetness  in  that  heavenly  exercise,  that  he 
rose  from  it  with  extreme  regret,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  How  happy  are  they  who  have  no 
other  employment  but  to  praise  the  Lord  night 
and  day,  to  live  always  in  his  sweet  presence, 
and  to  consecrate  their  hearts  to  him  without 
interruption."  To  procure  this  happiness  for 
others,  and  this  incessant  tribute  and  honour 
to  the  supreme  majesty  of  God,  he  founded  in 
that  place  several  canonries  and  prebends,  and 
built  there  a  fair  church  in  918.  The  earl,  his 
sovereign,  who,  from  the  experience  which  he 
had  of  his  prudence  and  virtue,  placed  in  him 
an  entire  confidence,  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
France  upon  an  important  commission.  At 
Paris,  leaving  his  attendants  in  the  city,  he 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he 
was  exceedingly  edified  with  the  fervour  and 
solitude  of  the  holy  monks,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired to  dedicate  himself  to  God  in  that  place. 
For  the  execution  of  this  design  the  consent  of 
his  sovereign  was  necessary ;  which,  upon  his 
return  to  Namur,  he  extorted  from  him,  though 
with  great  difficulty.  His  uncle  Stephen  being 
bishop  of  Tongres,  he  went  thither  to  receive 
his  blessing  and  advice,  and  having  settled  his 
temporal  affairs,  went  back  with  great  joy  to 
St.  Denis's,  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  himself  at 
the  foot  of  God's  altar.  During  his  novitiate 
he  spared  no  mortification  and  self-denials  that 
he  might  begin  more  perfectly  to  die  to  him- 
self :  without  which  condition  our  virtues 
themselves  are  often  false  or  imperfect,  being 
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tainted  with  self-love.     For,  in  the  most  holy 
functions,  men  often  seek  to  please  themselves 
rather  than  God,  and  gratify  some  Bubtle  inor- 
dinate passion.     When  we  seem  to  propose  do 
other  aim  but  God's  glory,  the  deceitfulness  ol 
self-love  is  even  more  dangerous,   because  less 
capable  of  discovery.     So  long  as  this  principle 
of  self-love   resides   and    is   cherished    in    the 
heart,  it  prompts  us  to  conceive  a  secret  opinion 
of  our   labours,   and   to   seek  an   unwarranted 
delight  in  our  endeavours.     This  shows  itself 
by  our  want  of  perfect  humility  and  meekness, 
both  towards   others,   and  towards  ourselves; 
by  a  secret  fretfulness,  sourness,  or  discourage- 
ments  into  which  we   sometimes   fall.      This 
source  must  be  cut  off,  otherwise  it  will  easily 
creep  into  and  debase  the  purity  of  our  alfee- 
tions,  and  intention  in  our  religious  exercise* 
themselves,  and  will  be  an  insuperable  bar  to 
our  progress  in  divine  love,  and  in  the  perfect 
union  of  our  affections  to  God  in  holv  prayer. 
Gerard,  after  his  religious  profession,  laboured 
every  day  with  greater  fervour  to  carry  on  all 
Christian  virtues  to  their  noblest  heights,  and 
especially  those  of  humility,  meekness,  penance, 
obedience,  and  devout  prayer,  the  main  helps 
by  which  divine  charity   is  to  be  made  daily 
more   pure   and    perfect   in    a   soul.      Gerard 
began  his  studies  from  the  first  elements,  and 
went    through   them   with  incredible   patience 
and  assiduity.     Five  years  after  his  profession 
he  received  priestly  orders,  though   his  humi- 
lity was  not  to  be  overcome  in  this  promotion 
without  great  difficulty.     When  he  had  lived 
ten  years  with  great  fervour  in  this  monastery, 
in  931  he  was  sent  by  his  abbot  to  found  an 
abbey  upon  his  estate  at  Brogne,  three  leagues 
from  Namur.      He  had  no  sooner  settled  this 
new  abbey,  but  finding  the  dissipation  of  receiv- 
ing visitants,  and  of  the  charge  of  a  numerous 
community,    to  break  in  too  much  upon  his 
retirement,    and  to    interrupt    his   prayer,   he 
built  himself  a  little  cell  near  the  church,  and 
lived  in  it  a  recluse.     God,  some  time  after, 
called  him  again  to  the  active  lite  for  the  greater 
advancement  of  his    glory,   and    Gerard    was 
obliged  to  take  upon  him   the  reformation  of 
the  regular  canons  at  St.  Guilhain,  six  miles 
from  Mons,  in  which  house  he  established  the 
holy  order  of  St.  Bennet,  of  which  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  propagators. 
At  the  request  of  earl  Arnold  I.  surnamed  the 
Great,  whom  the  saint  had  miraculously  cured 
of  the  stone,  and  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
take  up  a  penitential  course  of  life,  which  he 
held  to  his  death,  the  general  inspection  and 
formation  of  all  the  abbeys  in  Flanders  was 
committed   to   him  ;   and  he   introduced  a  new 
and  most  exact  discipline  in  eighteen    monas- 
teries, namely,  St.  Peter's  at  Ghent,  St.  Bavo's, 
St.  Martin's  "at  Toumay,  Marciennes,  II  anon, 
Rhonay,  St.  Vaast's  at  Arras,  Turhoult,  Worm- 
hoult  at  Berg,  St.  Riquier's,  St.  Berlin's,  St 
Silvin's,  St.  Samer's,  St.  Amand's,  St.  Am.  '>-, 
and  St.  Berta's;  all  which  houses  honour  him 
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as  their  abbot  and  second  patriarch.  The  mo- 
nasteries of  Champagne,  Lorrain,  and  Picardy 
also  chose  him  for  their  general  master  and 
reformer;  those  especially  of  St.  Remigius  of 
Rheims,  of  Mouson,  and  of  Thin  le  Moutier 
call  him  to  this  day  the  restorer  of  their  disci- 
pline, and  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet.  No 
fatigues  made  the  saint  abate  any  thing  of  his 
ordinary  austerities,  nor  did  his  employs  seem 
to  interrupt  the  continual  sweet  communica- 
tion of  his  soul  with  God.  When  he  had 
spent  almost  twenty  years  in  these  zealous 
labours,  and  was  broken  with  old  age,  he  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  obtained  of  the  pope  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  reforms  which  he  had 
made.*  After  his  return  he  made  a  general 
visitation  of  all  the  monasteries  that  were 
under  his  direction ;  which  when  he  had 
finished,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell,  to  pre- 
pare his  soul,  by  the  most  fervent  exercises  of 
the  pure  love  of  God,  to  go  to  receive  the 
recompense  of  his  labours,  to  which  he  was 
called  on  the  3rd  of  October  in  959.  The 
abbey  of  Brogue  is  now  united  to  the  bishopric 
of  Namur,  erected  by  Paid  IV.  but  the  church 
of  Brogne  still  possesses  the  treasure  of  his 
relics,  and  retains  his  name,  which  is  mentioned 
on  this  day  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and 
others.  See  his  exact  life  in  Mabillon,  Act. 
Bened.  t.  7.  Also  Gramaye  in  Historia  et 
Antiqnitatibus  comitatus  Namurcensis,  p.  72. 
Bie  the  Bollandist,  t.  2.  Oct.  p.  220.  320. 

THE  TWO  EWALDS,  MM. 

Soon  after  St.  Willibrord  with  eleven  compa- 
nions in  690  had  opened  the  spiritual  harvest 
in  Friesland,  two  brothers,  both  priests,  of 
the  English  nation,  followed  their  example,  and 
went  over  into  the  country  of  the  ancient  Saxons 
in  Westphalia  in  Germany,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  blind  idolaters.!  They  had  travelled  into 
Ireland  to  improve  themselves  in  virtue  and 
sacred  learning.  Both  were  called  by  the 
same  name  Evvald  or  Hewald ;  but,  for  dis- 
tinction's sake,  from  the  colour  of  their  hair, 
the  one  was  called  the  Black,  the  other  the 
White  Ewald.  The  first  was  esteemed  more 
learned,  in  the  holy  scriptures,  but  both  seemed 
equally  to  excel  in  the  fervour  of  devotion  and 
holy  zeal.  The  old  Saxons  in  Germany  were 
at  that  time  governed  by  several  petty  princes, 
who  in  time  of  war  joined  their  forces,  and  cast 

*  His  example  inspired  many  others  with  the  like 
ze;il.  In  1079, two  noblemen,  named  Sicher  ami  \\ ei- 
ther, founded  the  rich  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  Douay,  in 
a  place  where  St.  Gurdan,  a  holy  hermit,  had  served  God 
with  great  edification. 

t  ( )hl  Saxony,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  lay  betwixt 
the  Rhine,  the  Vssel,  ami  the  \\  esel,  where  are  now  the 
bishoprics  of  Munster,  Osnaburgh,  and  Padefborn,  and 
the  county  of  La  Mark.  See  (Siuvenus  in  Germania 
Antigua,  1.  3.  D'Anville,  &c. 


lots  who  should  command  the  army  in  chief, 
and  him  the  rest  were  bound  to  obey  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over,  they  were  all  reduced 
to  their  former  condition.  The  two  brothers 
arriving  in  this  country  about  the  year  694, 
met  With  a  certain  steward,  whom  they  desired 
to  conduct  them  to  his  lord.  All  the  way  they 
were  constantly  employed  in  prayer  and  in 
singing  psalms  and  sacred  hymns,  and  every 
day  offered  the  saerifice  of  the  holy  oblation, 
for  which  purpose  they  carried  with  them 
sacred  vessels,  and  a  consecrated  table  for  an 
altar.  The  barbarians  observing  this,  and 
fearing  lest  the  preachers  might  prevail  upon 
their  lord  to  forsake  his  idols,  resolved  to  mur- 
der them  both.  The  White  Ewald  they  killed 
by  the  sword  upon  the  spot ;  but  they  inflicted 
on  the  other  brother  most  cruel  torments,  and 
at  length  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  The  lord 
of  the  territory  being  informed  of  this  inhuman 
action,  was  highly  incensed,  put  the  authors  of 
it  to  the  sword,  and  burned  their  village.  The 
bodies  of  the  martyrs,  which  had  been  thrown 
by  the  murderers  into  the  Rhine,  were  disco- 
vered by  a  heavenly  light  which  shone  over 
them,  and  by  other  miracles,  to  their  compa- 
nions, who  were  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  they  were  martyred  ;  and  one  of 
them,  whose  name  was  Tilmon,  or  as  it  is  more 
correctly  written  in  king  Alfred's  paraphrase  of 
Bede,  Til  man,  was  admonished  in  a  vision  to 
take  them  up.  This  Tilman  being  a  person  of 
high  birth,  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the 
English  army,  but  was  then  a  monk,  and  one 
of  the  missionaries  in  Germany.  These  relics 
were  first  taken  up  and  interred  by  their  fellow 
missionaries,  Tilman  and  his  companions,  forty 
miles  from  the  place  of  their  martyrdom;  but, 
immediately  after,  by  an  order  of  Pepin,  duke 
of  the  French,  were  honourably  conveyed  to 
Cologn,  where  they  are  kept  at  this  day  in  a 
gilt  shrine  in  the  church  of  St.  Cunibert, 
Their  martyrdom  happened  between  the  year 
690  and  700,  most  probably  in  695.  They 
were  honoured  among  the  saints  immediately 
after  their  death,  as  appears  from  Ven.  Bede's 
prose  Martyrology,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  a  year  after  their  death.  St.  Anno 
archbishop  of  Cologn,  in  1074,  translated 
their  relics  in  this  church.  lie  bestowed  their 
heads  on  Frederic  bishop  of  Munster,  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Ana- 
baptists in  1534.  They  are  honoured  through 
all  Westphalia  as  tutelar  saints  of  the  country, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  which  was  probably 
either  the  day  of  their  death  or  of  some  trans- 
lation. See  Bede,  Hist.  1.  5.  c.  11.  and  in  his 
prose  Martyrology.  Alcuin's  poem  on  the 
saints  of  the  diocess  of  York,  published  by 
Gale,  v.  1045.  Massini,  Vite  de  Santi,  t.  2, 
p.  232.  3  Oct. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSIS1UM,  C. 

FOUNDER    OF    THE    FRIAR    MINORS. 

From  his  life  wrote  by  St.  Bonaventure,  with  the  notes  of 
Sedulius,  and  F.  Wadding,  a  learned  Irish  Franciscan, 
who  nourished  in  Spain  and  Italy.  See  also  F.  Helyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Relig.  t.  7.  p.  1.  and  the  life  of  this 
saint  very  well  compiled,  and  illustrated  with  accurate 
Dissertations,  by  F.  Candidus  Chalippe,  a  French  Re- 
collect, in  two  volumes,  12mo.  in  1736.  Suysken  the 
Bollandist  ^ives  us  a  life  of  St.  Francis  never  before 
published,  written  in  a  great  detail  of  circumstances 
by  his  disciple  Thomas  de  Celano,  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived into  his  Order.  This  life  was  compiled  before 
that  by  St.  Bonaventure,  and  before  the  translation  of 
the  saint's  body  in  1230. 

A.  D.  1226. 

The  life  of  the  glorious  St.  Francis,  which 
was  a  miracle  of  humility,  loudly  condemns 
the  wise  ones  of  this  world,  to  whom  the  sin- 
cere practice  of  this  virtue,  and  the  imitation 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  appears  a  scandal  and  a 
folly,  as  the  cross  itself  did  to  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  For,  among  Christians,  they  who 
walk  enemies  to  the  cross,  are  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  glory  in  vain  in  his  name,  and 
falsely  call  themselves  his  followers.  He  com- 
municates himself,  and  imparts  the  riches  of 
his  graces  and  holy  love  to  those  whose  hearts 
are  most  perfectly  disengaged  from  all  earthly 
things,  and  on  souls  which  are  grounded  in 
sincere  humility  and  simplicity  of  heart,  his 
divine  Spirit  rests.  The  blessed  St.  Francis 
was  one  of  these  happy  little  ones,  whom  God 
chose  to  enrich  with  spiritual  knowledge  and 
heavenly  gifts  of  virtue.  He  was  born  at 
Assisium,  in  Umbria,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
in  118;?.  His  father,  Peter  Bernardon,  was 
descended  of  a  gentleman's  family  originally 
settled  at  Florence,  but  was  himself  a  merchant, 
and  lived  at  Assisium,  a  town  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  called  Assi.  The  saint's  mother 
was  called  Pica.  Both  his  parents  were  per- 
sons of  great  probity.  They  were  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, but  so  taken  up  with  their  business 
as  to  neglect  giving  their  son  any  tincture  of 
learning.  Their  trade  lying  in  part  with  the 
French,  they  made  him  learn  that  language  ; 
and  from  the  readiness  with  which  he  acquired 
and  spoke  it,  he  was  called  Francis,  though 
the  name  of  John  had  beer!  given  him  at  his 
baptism.  In  his  youth  he  was  too  much  led 
away  with  vain  amusements,  and  was  very  in- 
tent on  temporal  gain  ;  but  he  never  let  loose 
the  reins  of  his  sensual  appetites,  nor  placed 
his  confidence  in  worldly  riches  :  and  it  was  his 
custom  never  to  refuse  an  alms  to  any  poor  man 
who  asked  it  of  him  for  the  love  of  God.  One 
day  being  very  busy  about  his  affairs,  he  let  a 
beggar  go  away  without  an  alms  ;  but,  imme- 
diately   reproaching    himself    with    want    of 
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charity,  ran  after  the  poor  man,  gave  hin  an 
alms,  and  bound  himself  by  a  vow  never  to 
refuse  it  to  any  poor  man  that  should  a^k  it  for 
the  love  of  God  :  this  vow  he  kept  to  his  death. 
Francis,  whilst  he  yet  lived  in  the  world,  was 
meek,  patient,  very  tractable,  and  liberal  to  the 
poor  beyond  what  his  circumstances  seemed  to 
allow  of.  Whenever  he  heard  the  love  of  God 
named,  he  felt  in  his  soul  an  interior  spiritual 
jubilation.  His  patience  under  two  accidents 
which  befell  him,  contributed  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  virtue.  The  one  was,  that  in 
a  war  between  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Assi- 
sium, he,  with  several  others,  was  carried  away 
prisoner  by  the  Perugians.  This  affliction  he 
suffered  a  whole  year  with  great  alacrity,  and 
comforted  his  companions.  The  second  was  a 
long  and  dangerous  sickness,  which  he  suffered 
with  so  great  patience  and  piety,  that  by  the 
weakness  of  his  body  his  spirit  gathered 
greater  strength,  and  improved  in  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  divine  gift  of  prayer. 
After  his  recovery,  as  he  rode  out  one  day  in 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  meeting  on  the  road  a 
decayed  gentleman  then  reduced  to  poverty 
and  very  ill  clad,  he  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion to  the  quick,  and  changed  clothes  with 
him.  The  night  following,  he  seemed  to  see 
in  his  sleep  a  magnificent  palace,  filled  with 
rich  arms,  all  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  :  and  he  thought  he  heard  one  tell  him 
that  these  arms  belonged  to  him  and  his  sol- 
diers, if  they  would  take  up  the  cross  and  fight 
courageously  under  its  banner.  After  this, 
he  gave  himself  much  to  prayer  ;  by  which 
he  felt  in  his  soul  a  great  contempt  of  all  tran- 
sitory things,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  selling 
his  goods,  and  buying  the  precious  jewel  of  the 
gospel.  He  knew  not  yet  how  he  should  best 
do  this,  but  he  felt  certain  strong  inspirations 
by  which  our  Lord  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  spiritual  warfare  of  Christ  is  begun  by 
mortification  and  the  victory  over  one's  self. 
These  interior  motions  awakened  him,  and 
inflamed  him  every  day  more  and  more  to  de- 
sire to  attain  to  the  perfect  mortification  of  his 
senses,  and  contempt  of  himself.  Riding  one 
day  in  the  plains  of  Assisium  he  met  a  leper 
whose  sores  were  so  loathsome,  that  at  the 
sight  of  them  he  was  struck  with  horror,  and 
suddenly  recoiled  ;  but  overcoming  himself  he 
alighted,  and  as  the  leper  stretched  forth  his  band 
to  receive  an  alms,  Francis,  whilst  he  bestowed 
it,  kissed  his  sores  with  great  tenderness. 

Resolving  with  fresh  ardour  to  aim  at  Chris- 
tian perfection,  he  had  no  relish  but  for  soli- 
tude and  prayer,  and  besought  our  Lord  with 
great  fervour  to  reveal  to  him  his  will.  Being 
one  day  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  he  seemed  to 
behold  Christ  hanging  upon  his  cross  ;  from 
which  vision  he  was  so  tenderly  affected,  that 
he  was  never  afterward  able  to  remember  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  without  shedding  many 
tears,  and,  from  that  time,  he  was  animated 
with  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  poverty,  charity, 
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and  piety.  He  often  visited  the  hospitals, 
served  the  sick,  as  if  in  them  he  had  served 
Christ  himself,  and  kissed  the  ulcers  of  the 
lepers  with  great  affection  and  humility.  He 
gave  to  the  poor  sometimes  part  of  his  clothes, 
and  sometimes  money.  He  took  a  journey  to 
Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  and 
finding  a  multitude  of  poor  before  the  door  of 
St.  Peter's  church,  he  gave  his  clothes  to  one 
whom  he  thought  to  be  most  in  need  amongst 
them;  and  clothing  himself  with  the  rags  of 
that  poor  man,  he  remained  all  that  day  in  the 
company  of  those  beggars,  feeling  an  extraor- 
dinary comfort  and  joy  in  his  soul.  Having 
interiorly  the  cross  of  Christ  imprinted  on  his 
heart,  he  endeavoured  earnestly  to  mortify  and 
crucify  his  flesh.  One  day  as  he  was  praying 
in  the  church  of  St.  Damian,  without  the  walls 
of  Assisium,  before  a  crucifix,  he  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  coming  from  it,  which  said  to  him 
three  times  :  "  Francis,  go  and  repair  my  house, 
which  thou  seest  falling."  The  saint  seeing 
that  church  was  old,  and  ready  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  thought  our  Lord  commanded  him  to 
repair  it.  He  therefore  went  home  and  by  an 
action  which  was  only  justifiable  by  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  and  the  right  of  a  partnership 
with  his  father  in  trade,  (for  he  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,)  took  a  horse-load  of  cloth  out  of 
his  father's  warehouse,  and  sold  it,  with  the 
horse,  at  Foligni,  a  town  twelve  miles  from 
Assisium.  The  price  he  brought  to  the  old 
poor  priest  of  St.  Damian's,  desiring  to  stay 
with  him.  The  priest  consented  to  his  staying, 
but  would  not  take  the  money,  which  Francis 
therefore  laid  in  a  window.  His  father  hearing 
what  had  been  done,  came  in  a  rage  to  St. 
Damian's,  but  was  somewhat  pacified  upon 
recovering  his  money,  which  he  found  in  the 
window.  Francis,  to  shun  his  anger,  had  hid 
himself;  but,  after  some  days  spent  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  appeared  again  in  the  streets, 
though  so  disfigured  and  ill  clad,  that  the 
people  pelted  him,  and  called  him  madman  ; 
all  which  he  bore  with  joy.  Bemardon,  more 
incensed  than  ever,  carried  him  home,  beat 
him  unmercifully,  put  fetters  on  his  feet,  and 
locked  him  up  in  a  chamber  till  his  mother  set 
him  at  liberty  while  his  father  was  gone  out. 
Francis  returned  to  St.  Damian's,  and  his 
father  following  him  thither,  insisted  that  he 
should  either  return  home,  or  renounce  before 
the  bishop  all  his  share  in  his  inheritance,  and 
all  manner  of  expectations  from  his  family. 
The  son  accepted  the  latter  condition  with  joy, 
gave  his  lather  whatever  he  had  in  his  pockets, 
told  him  he  was  ready  to  undergo  more  blows 
and  chains  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
disciple  he  desired  to  be,  and  cheerfully  went 
with  his  father  before  the  bishop  of  Assisium, 
to  make  a  legal  renunciation  to  his  inheritance 
in  form.  Being  come  into  his  presence,  Francis, 
impatient  of  delays,  while  the  instrument  was 
drawing  up,  made  the  renunciation  by  the  fol- 
lowing action,  carrying  it  in  his  fervour  further 


than  was  required.  He  stripped  himself  of  his 
clothes,  and  gave  them  to  his  father,  saying 
cheerfully  and  meekly  :  "  Hitherto  I  have  called 
you  father  on  earth  ;  but  now  I  say  with  more 
confidence,  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  in 
whom  I  place  all  my  hope  and  treasure."  He 
renounced  the  world  with  greater  pleasure  than 
others  can  receive  its  favours,  hoping  now  to  be 
freed  from  all  that  which  is  most  apt  to  make 
a  division  in  our  hearts  with  God,  or  even  to 
drive  him  quite  out.  The  bishop  admired  his 
fervour,  covered  him  with  his  cloak,  and  shed- 
ding many  tears,  ordered  some  garment  or 
other  to  be  brought  in  for  him.  The  cloak  of 
a  country  labourer,  a  servant  of  the  bishop, 
was  found  next  at  hand.  The  saint  received 
this  first  alms  with  many  thanks,  made  a  cross 
on  the  garment  with  chalk  or  mortar,  and  put 
it  on.  This  happened  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  in  1206.* 

Francis  went  out  of  the  bishop's  palace  in 
search  of  some  convenient  retirement,  singing 
the  divine  praises  along  the  highways.  He 
was  met  by  a  band  of  robbers  in  a  wood,  who 
asked  him  who  he  was.  He  answered  with 
confidence  :  "  I  am  the  herald  of  the  great 
king."  They  beat  him,  and  threw  him  into  a 
ditch  full  of  snow.  He  rejoiced  to  have  been 
so  treated,  and  went  on  singing  the  praises  of 
God.  He  passed  by  a  monastery,  and  there 
received  an  alms  as  an  unknown  poor  man.  In 
the  city  of  Gubbio,  one  who  knew  him,  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  gave  him  an  entire 
suit  of  clothes,  which  were  decent  though  poor 
and  mean.  These  he  wore  two  years  with  a 
girdle  and  shoes,  and  he  walked  with  a  staff 
in  his  hand  like  a  hermit.  At  Gubbio  he 
visited  the  hospital  of  lepers,  and  served  them, 
washing  their  feet,  and  wiping  and  kissing 
their  ulcers.  For  the  repairs  of  the  church  of 
St.  Damian,  he  gathered  alms  and  begged  in 
the  city  of  Assisium,  where  all  had  known  him 
rich.  He  bore  with  joy  the  railleries  and  con- 
tempt with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  father, 
brother,  and  all  his  acquaintance,  and  if  he 
found  himself  to  blush  upon  receiving  any  con- 
fusion, he  endeavoured  to  court  and  increase 
his  disgrace,  in  order  to  humble  himself  the 
more,  and  to  overcome  all  inclinations  of  pride 
in  his  heart.  For  the  building  of  St.  Damian's 
he  himself  carried  stones,  and  served  the 
masons,  and  saw  that  church  put  in  good 
repair.  Having  a  singular  devotion  to  St. 
Peter,  he  next  did  the  same  for  an  old  church 
which  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  that  great 
apostle.  After  this,  he  retired  to  a  little  church 
called  Portiuncula,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Benedictin  monks  of  Subiaco,  who  gave  it 
that  name,  because  it  was  built  on  a  small 
estate    or    parcel  of  land    which   belonged    to 

*  The  Three  companions  in  their  life  of  St.  Francis 
say,  he  stripped  himself  of  the  clothes  which  were  his 
father's,  not  all,  so  as  to  remain  quite  naked;  tor  they 
add,  he  was  found  to  have  on  under  them  a  hair  shirt, 
and  doubtless  coarse  drawers,  which  he  had  procured  of 
bought  himself. 
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them.  It  stands  in  a  spacious  open  plain, 
almost  a  mile  from  Assisium,  and  was  at  that 
time  forsaken,  and  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
The  retired ness  of  this  place  was  very  agree- 
able to  St.  Francis,  and  he  was  much  delighted 
with  the  title  which  this  church  bore,  it  being 
dedicated  in  honour  of  our  Lady  of  Angels  ; 
a  circumstance  very  pleasing  to  him  for  his  sin- 
gular devotion  to  the  holy  angels,  and  to  the 
queen  of  angels.  Francis  repaired  this  church 
in  1207,  in  the  same  manner  he  had  done  the 
two  others ;  he  fixed  his  abode  by  it,  made  it 
the  usual  place  of  his  devotions,  and  received 
in  it  many  heavenly  favours.  He  had  spent 
here  two  years  in  sighs  and  tears,  when  hearing 
one  day  those  words  of  Christ :  Do  not  carry 
gold,  or  silver,  or  a  scrip  for  your  journey,  or 
two  coats,  or  a  staff,1  read*  in  the  gospel  at 
mass,  he  desired  of  the  priest  after  mass,  an  ex- 
position of  them  :  and  applying  them  literally 
to  himself,  he  gave  away  his  money,  and  leaving 
off  his  shoes,  staff,  and  leathern  girdle,  con- 
tented himself  with  one  poor  coat,  which  he 
girt  about  him  with  a  cord.  This  was  the 
habit  which  he  gave  to  his  friars  the  year  fol- 
lowing. It  was  the  dress  of  the  poor  shepherds 
and  country  peasants  in  those  parts.  The 
saint  added  a  short  cloak  over  the  shoulders, 
and  a  capuche  to  cover  the  head.  St.  Bona- 
venture,  in  1260,  made  this  capuche  or  mozetta 
a  little  longer  to  cover  the  breast  and  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  very  habits  which  the  saint  wore, 
are  still  shown  at  Assisium,  Florence,  and  other 
places.  In  this  attire  he  exhorted  the  people 
to  penance  with  such  energy,  that  his  words 
pierced  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Before  his 
discourses  he  saluted  the  people  with  these 
words :  "  Our  Lord  give  you  peace  ;"  which 
he  sometimes  said  he  had  learned  by  divine 
revelation.  They  express  the  salutation  which 
Christ  and  St.  Paul  used.  God  had  already 
favoured  the  saint  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  miracles.  When  he  was  begging  alms  to 
repair  the  church  of  St.  Damian,  he  used  to 
say  :  "  Assist  me  to  finish  this  building.  Here 
will  one  day  be  a  monastery  of  holy  virgins,  by 
whose  good  fame  our  Lord  will  be  glorified 
over  the  whole  Church."  This  was  verified  in 
St.  Clare  five  years  after,  who  inserted  this  pro- 
phecy in  her  last  will  and  testament.2  Before 
this,  a  man  in  the  dutchy  of  Spoletto  was 
afflicted  with  a  horrible  running  cancer,  which 
had  gnawn  both  his  mouth  and  cheeks  in  a 
hideous  manner.  Having,  without  receiving 
any  benefit,  had  recourse  to  all  remedies  that 
could  be  suggested,  and  made  several  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
he  came  to  St.  Francis,  and  would  have  thrown 
himself  at  his  feet ;  but  the  saint  prevented 
him,  and  kissed  his  ulcerous  sore,  which  was 
instantly  healed.  "  I  know  not,"  says  St. 
1  Matt.  ix.  10.       *    Extant  in  Wadding,  ad  an.  1253. 

*  Read  in  some,  old  Latin  missals,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthias,  24  Febr.     This  happened  iu  1209. 


Bonaventure,  "  which  I  ought  most  to  admire, 
such  a  kiss,  or  such  a  cure."  The  sufferings 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer  were  a  principal 
object  of  our  saint's  devotions,  and,  in  his  h»m. 
duous  meditation  on  them,  he  was  not  able  to 
contain  the  torrents  of  his  tears.  A  stranger 
passing  by  the  Portiuncula,  heard  his  sighs, 
and  stepping  in,  was  astonished  to  see  the 
abundance  of  tears  in  which  he  found  him 
bathed  ;  for  which  he  reproached  him  as  for  a 
silly  weakness.  The  saint  answered  :  "  I  weep 
for  the  sufferings  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
I  ought  not  to  blush  to  weep  publicly  over  the 
whole  earth  at  the  remembrance  of  this  won- 
derful mystery."  Does  not  a  Christian  die  or 
grief  and  shame,  who  feels  not  these  sentiments 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  compunction  in  this  con- 
templation ?  Only  the  impious  can  be  insensible 
at  this  great  spectacle.  "  For  my  part,"  says 
St.  Austin  to  his  flock,  "  I  desire  to  mourn 
with  you  over  it.  The  passion  of  our  Lord 
calls  for  our  sighs,  our  tears,  our  supplications. 
Who  is  able  to  shed  such  abundance  of  tears 
as  so  great  a  subject  deserves?  Certainly  no 
one,  though  a  fountain  was  placed  in  his  eyes.8 
Let  us  consider  what  Christ  suffered  ;  that  we 
may  accompany  him  with  more  vehement  sighs 
and  abundant  tears."*  It  was  from  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  that  St.  Francis  learned  his  per- 
fect sentiments  of  Christian  humility  and  piety. 

Many  began  to  admire  the  heroic  and  uni- 
form virtue  of  this  great  servant  of  God,  and 
some  desired  to  be  his  companions  and  disciples. 
The  first  of  these   was  Bernard  of  Quintaval, 

rich  tradesman  of  Assisium,  a  person  of  sin- 

ular  prudence,  and  of  great  authority  in  that 
city,  which  had  been  long  directed  by  his  coun- 
sels. Seeing  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  St. 
Francis,  he  invited  him  to  sup  at  his  house, 
and  had  a  good  bed  made  ready  for  him  near 
his  own.  When  Bernard  seemed  to  be  fallen 
asleep,  the  servant  of  God  arose,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his 
arms  across,  repeated  very  slow,  with  abun- 
dance of  tears,  the  whole  night:  Deus  metis  et 
Omnia.  "  My  God  and  my  All."  The  ar- 
dour with  which  he  poured  forth  his  soul  in 
these  words,  by  most  fervent  acts  of  adoration, 
love,  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  compunction, 
was  admirable,  and  the  tender  and  vehement 
manner  of  his  prayer,  expressed  strongly  how 
much  the  divine  love  filled  the  whole  capacity 
of  his  heart.  Bernard  secretly  watched  the 
saint  all  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  saying 
to  himself  "  This  man  is  truly  a  servant  of 
God;"  and  admiring  the  happiness  of  such  a 
one,  whose  heart  is  entirely  filled  with  God, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  nothing. 
After  many  other  proofs  of  the  sincere  and 
admirable  sanctity  of  Francis,  being  charmed 
and  vanquished  by  his  example,  he  begged  the 
saint  to  make  him  his  companion.  Francis 
recommended  the  matter  to  God  for  some 
time  ;  they  both  heard  mass  together,  and  took 

•  S.  Aug.  Praef.  Enar.  2.  in  Vs.  xxi.  n.  1       *  lb.  Q.  4. 
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advice  tnat  they  might  learn  the  will  of  God. 
The  design  being  approved,  Bernard  sold  all 
his  effects,  and  divided  the  sum  among  the 
poor  in  one  day.  Peter  of  Catana,  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Assisinin,  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  him.  The  saint  gave  his  habit  to 
them  both  together  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1209,  which  is  called  the  foundation  of  this 
Order,  though  some  date  it  a  year  sooner,  when 
the  saint  himself,  upon  hearing  the  gospel 
read,  embraced  this  manner  of  life.  The  third 
person  who  joined  them  was  Giles,*  a  person 
of  great  simplicity  and  virtue.  They  first 
joined  St.  Francis  in  his  cell  at  the  Portiuncula  ; 
the  two  first  soon  after  he  had  changed  his 
habit:  upon  which  he  went  to  Rome  and 
obtained  a  verbal  approbation  of  his  Order 
from  Innocent  IV.  in  the  same  year  1209,  a 
little  before  Otho  IV.  was  crowned  emperor  at 
Rome  about  the  close  of  September.  The 
saint  at  his  return  settled  at  Rivo-Torto  near 
Assisium,  where  he  inhabited  with  his  disciples 
an  abandoned  cottage.  After  an  excursion 
into  the  marquisate  of  Ancona  to  preach  pe- 
nance, he  brought  back  his  disciples  to  the  Porti- 
uncula. When  their  number  was  augmented 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  St.  Francis 
assembling  them  together,  spoke  to  them  in  a 
most  pathetic  maimer,  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  the  renouncing 
their  own  will,  and  the  mortification  of  their 
senses  ;  adding,  in  the  end  of  his  discourse  : 
"  Fear  not  to  appear  little  and  contemptible, 
or  to  be  called  by  men  fools  and  madmen  ;  but 
announce  penance  in  simplicity,  trusting  in 
Him  who  overcame  the  world  by  humility;  it 
is  He  that  will  speak  in  you  by  his  spirit.  Let 
us  take  care  that  we  do  not  lose  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  for  any  temporal  interest,  and  that 
we  never  despise  those  who  live  otherwise 
than  we  do.  God  is  their  master,  as  he  is 
ours,  and  he  can  call  them  to  himself  by  other 
ways." 

The  saint  composed  a  rule  for  his  order, 
consisting  of  the  gospel  counsels  of  perfection, 
to  which  he  added  some  things  necessary  for 
uniformity  in  their  manner  of  life.  He  exhorts 
his  brethren  to  manual  labour,  but  will  have 
them  content  to  receive  for  it  things  necessary 
for  life,  not  money.  He  bids  them  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  beg  alms,  remembering  the  poverty 
of  Christ;  and  he  forbids  them  to  preach  in 
any  place  without  the  bishop's  license.  He 
carried  his  rule  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  pop  s's 
approbation.  Innocent  III.  who  then  sat  in 
St.  Peter's  chair,  appeared  at  first  averse,  and 
many  of  the  cardinals  alleged  that  the  orders 
already  established  ought  to  be  reformed,  but 
their  number  not  multiplied  ;  and  that  the 
intended  poverty  of  this  new  institute  was 
impracticable.  Cardinal  Colonna,  bishop  of 
Salina,  pleaded  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  no 
more  than  the  evangelical  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion. The  pope  consulted  tor  some  time,  and 
•   Set:  his  life  in  a  note,  vol.  7.  \>.  lob. 


had  the  affair  recommended  to  God.  He 
afterward  told  his  nephew,  from  whom  St. 
Honaventure  heard  it,  that  in  a  dream  he  saw 
a  palm-tree  growing  up  at  his  feet;  in  another 
vision,  some  time  after,  he  saw  St.  Francis 
propping  up  the  Lateran  chureh,  which  seemed 
ready  to  fall ;  as  he  saw  St.  Dominic,  in  another 
vision,  five  years  after.  He  therefore  sent 
again  for  St.  Francis,  and  approved  his  rule, 
but  only  by  word  of  mouth,  in  1210,  and  he 
ordained  him  deacon.*  The  first  design  of 
St.  Francis  and  his  companions  was,  to  form 
a  holy  society  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
studying  most  perfectly  to  die  to  themselves, 
that  they  might  live  only  by  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  holy  solitude,  having  no  commerce 
but  with  God  ;  but  it  pleased  God  afterward 
to  inspire  the  zealous  founder  with  an  earnest 
desire  of  labouring  to  bring  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. He  deliberated  with  his  brethren  upon 
this  subject,  and  they  consulted  God  by  devout 
prayer.  The  result  was,  that  St.  Francis  was 
persuaded  that  God  had  manifested  his  will  to 
him  by  his  holy  inspiration  during  his  fervent 
prayers,  that  he  had  called  him  and  his  brethren 
to  preach  penance  to  the  world  by  word  and 
example. 

St.  Francis  having  obtained  of  his  holiness 
an  oral  approbation  of  his  institute,  left  Rome 
with  his  twelve  disciples,  and  returned  with 
them,  first  to  the  valley  of  Spoletto,  and  thence 
to  Assisium,  where  they  lived  together  in  a 
little  cottage  at  Rivo  Torto,  without  the  gates 
of  the  town  ;  and  they  sometimes  went  into 
the  country  to  preach.  Soon  after,  the  Bene- 
dictins  of  Monte  Soubazo  bestowed  on  the 
founder  the  church  of  the  Portiuncula,  upon 
condition  that  it  should  always  continue  the 
head  church  of  his  Order.  The  saint  refused 
to  accept  the  property  or  dominion,  but  would 
only  have  the  use  of  the  place  ;  and,  in  token 
that  he  held  it  of  the  monks,  he  sent  them 
every  year,  as  an  acknowledgment,  a  basket  of 
little  fish,  called  laschi,  of  which  there  is  great 
plenty  in  a  neighbouring  river.  The  monks 
always  sent  the  friars,  in  return,  a  barrel  of 
oil.  St.  Francis  would  not  suffer  any  domi- 
nion or  property  of  temporal  goods  to  be  vested 
even  in  his  Order,  or  in  any  community  or 
convent  in  it,  (as  in  other  religious  Orders,) 
that  he  might  more  perfectly  and  more  affec- 
tionately say  in  his  heart,  that  the  house  in 
which   he  lived,   the   bread  which  he   ate,  and 

*  The  first  rule  of  St.  Francis  is  called  very  short  by 
Celano  and  others.  It  is  not  now  extant,  for  that  which 
Wadding  gives  as  the  first  (inter  oi>uscula  S.  Francisci, 
p.  133.  et  in  Annal.  ad  aim.  1210.)  is  longer  than  the 
last,  and  contains  twenty-three  chapters  in  nine  pages  in 
folio;  whereas  the  last  approved  by  Honorius  lit.  fills 
only  four  pages  and  a  half,  (in  the  same  Annals,  ad 
aim.  1223.)  All  his  historians  mention  that  he  had 
made  several  rules  before  this  last ;  one  of  which  must 
have  been  that  tirst  recorded  by  Wadding.  The  order 
soon  grew  so  numerous,  that  in  one  of  the  chapters 
which  St.  Francis  held,  St.  Honaventure  assures  us  about 
five  thousand  friars  were  assembled,  besides  those  who 
staid  at  home  to  uttend  the  duties. 
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the  poor  clothes  which  he  wore,  were  none  of 
his  ;  and  that  he  possessed  nothing  of  any 
earthly  goods,  being  a  disciple  of  Him  who, 
tor  our  sakes,  was  born  a  stranger  in  an  open 
stable,  lived  without  a  place  of  his  own  wherein 
to  lay  his  head,  subsisting  by  the  charity  of 
good  people,  and  died  naked  on  a  cross  in  the 
close  embraces  of  holy  poverty,  in  order  to 
expiate  our  sins,  and  to  cure  our  passions  of 
covetousness,  sensuality,  pride,  and  ambition. 
The  motives  which  recommended  to  Saint 
Francis  so  high  an  esteem  of  holy  poverty,  and 
made  him  so  great  a  lover  of  that  virtue,  were, 
first,  the  resemblance  which  we  bear  by  this 
state  to  the  life  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  who 
was  pleased  to  become  voluntarily  poor  for 
us,  and  lived  in  extreme  poverty  from  his  first 
to  his  last  breath  in  his  mortal  life.  Secondly, 
the  spiritual  advantage  which  this  state  affords 
for  the  perfecting  in  our  souls  the  habits  of 
humility,  patience,  meekness,  and  other  heroic 
virtues,  by  their  repeated  acts,  which  are  exer- 
cised under  the  inconveniences,  privations,  suf- 
ferings, and  humiliations  which  attend  that 
condition.  Thirdly,  the  powerful  remedies 
which  holy  poverty  offers  for  the  cure  of  our 
irregular  desires,  especially  of  all  inordinate 
love  of  the  world  ;  but  this  virtue  consists  not 
in  an  exterior  poverty,  which  may  be  very 
vicious,  and  full  of  irregular  desires  ;  but  in 
that  poverty  which  is  called  holy,  that  is,  in 
the  spirit  and  love  of  poverty,  and  of  its  priva- 
tions and  humiliations,  resulting  from  perfect 
motives  of  virtue.  It  is  this  alone  which  de- 
serves the  recompense  promised  by  Christ, 
extirpates  the  passions,  and  is  the  mistress  of 
many  other  virtues.  This  spirit  and  love  of 
holy  poverty  our  saint  learned  by  assiduous 
humble  meditation  on  the  life  and  passion  of 
Christ,  the  great  book  of  a  spiritual  life  ;  and 
this  is  the  poverty  which  he  assiduously  and 
most  earnestly  recommended  to  his  followers. 
When  they  one  day  asked  him  which  of  all 
virtues  is  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  he  an- 
swered, "  Poverty  is  the  way  to  salvation,  the 
nurse  of  humility,  and  the  root  of  perfection. 
Its  fruits  are  hidden,  but  they  multiply  them- 
selves infinite  ways."  He  speaks  of  the  spirit 
of  poverty  as  the  root  of  humility  and  divine 
charity,  in  the  same  sense  that  some  others 
speak  of  humble  obedience,  inasmuch  as  both 
spring  from  and  reciprocally  entertain  a  sincere 
and  cordial  affection  of  humility.  St.  Francis 
called  the  spirit  of  holy  poverty  the  foundation 
of  his  Order,  and  in  his  habit,  in  every  thing 
that  he  used,  and  in  all  his  actions,  he  carried 
his  affection  for  it  to  the  greatest  nicety.  He 
sometimes  ordered  houses  already  built  for  his 
religious  to  be  pulled  down,  because  he  thought 
them  too  large  and  sumptuous  for  their  state 
of  the  most  severe  evangelical  poverty.  Re- 
turning once  from  a  journey  to  the  Portiun- 
cula,  he  found  a  new  building  made  there, 
which  he  judged  to  be  too  neat  and  commodious. 
He  therefore  insisted   that  it  should  be  demo- 


lished ;  till  the  citizens  of  Assisium  declared 
that  they  had  built  it  for  the  lodgings  of 
strangers,  who  must  otherwise  lie  in  the  fields, 
and  that  it  was  no  way  intended  for  his  Order. 
In  his  rule  he  prescribed  that  the  churches  of 
his  religious  should  he  low  and  small,  and  all 
their  other  buildings  of  wood  ;  but  some  per- 
sons representing  to  him  that  in  certain  coun- 
tries wood  is  dearer  than  stone,  he  struck  out 
this  last  condition,  requiring  only  that  all 
their  buildings  should  be  suitable  to  that  strict 
poverty  which  they  professed.  God  is  glorified 
by  every  spirit  that  is  founded  upon  sincere 
motives  of  humility,  penance,  and  charity; 
and  this  saint's  admirable  love  of  holy  poverty, 
which  confounds  the  sensuality,  pride,  and 
avarice  which  reign  so  much  among  men, 
derogates  not  from  the  merit  of  their  virtue, 
who  make  a  just  and  holy  use  of  the  things 
of  this  world  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  as  still  to 
maintain  a  disengagement  of  heart,  and  a  true 
spirit  of  poverty,  compunction,  penance,  hu- 
mility, and  all  other  virtues,  which  are  never 
perfect,  if  any  one  in  the  whole  train  be  want- 
ing or  imperfect. 

Holy  poverty  was  dearer  to  St.  Francis 
through  his  extraordinary  love  of  penance. 
He  scarce  allowed  his  body  what  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life,  and  found  out  every  day 
new  ways  of  afflicting  and  mortifying  it.  If 
any  part  of  his  rough  habit  seemed  too  soft, 
he  sewed  it  with  packthread,  and  was  wont  to 
say  to  his  brethren  that  the  devils  easily 
tempted  those  that  wore  soft  garments.  His 
bed  was  ordinarily  the  ground,  or  he  slept 
sitting,  and  used  for  his  bolster  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  stone.  Unless  he  was  sick,  he  very 
rarely  ate  any  thing  that  was  dressed  with  fire, 
and,  when  he  did,  he  usually  put  ashes  or 
water  upon  it ;  often  his  nourishment  was  only 
a  little  coarse  bread,  on  which  he  sometimes 
strewed  ashes.  He  drank  clear  water,  and 
that  very  moderately,  how  great  thirst  or  heat 
soever  he  suffered.  He  fasted  rigorously  eight 
lents  in  the  year.  Seculars  were  much  edified 
that,  to  conform  himself  to  them,  he  allowed 
his  religious  to  eat  flesh  meat ;  which  the  end 
of  his  institute  made  necessary.*  He  called 
his  body  brother  Ass,  because  it  was  to  carry 
burdens,  to  be  beaten,  and  to  eat  little  and 
coarsely.  When  he  saw  any  one  idle,  eating 
of  other  men's  labours,  he  called  him  brother 
Fly,  because  he  did  no  good,  but  spoiled  the 
good  which  others  did,  and  was  troublesome 
to  them.  As  a  man  owes  a  discreet  charity  to 
his  own  body,  the  saint,  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  asked  pardon  of  his  for  having  treated  it 
perhaps  with  too  great  rigour,  excusing  himself 

*  This  indulgence  the  historian  of  the  university  of 
Paris  unjustly  makes  a  reproach  to  so  austere  an  insti- 
tute, as  if  it  introduced  this  relaxation  in  monastic  disci- 
pline. The  rule  of  perpetual  abstinence  from  Bath, 
though  general,  was  not  absolutely  indispensable  among 
the  ancient  monks,  though  the  Orientals  mostly  obaenrd 
it  to  this  day. 
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that  he  had  done  it  the  better  to  secure  and 
guard  the  purity  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  greater 
service  of  God.  Indiscreet  or  excessive  aus- 
terities always  displeased  him.  When  a  bro- 
ther, by  immoderate  abstinence,  was  not  able 
to  sleep,  the  saint  brought  him  some  bread, 
and,  that  he  might  eat  it  with  less  confusion, 
began  himself  to  eat  with  him. 

The  care  with  which  he  watched  over  him- 
self to  preserve  the  virtue  of  purity,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
conversion,  finding  himself  assailed  with  violent 
temptations  of  concupiscence,  he  often  cast 
himself  into  ditches  full  of  snow.  Once,  under 
a  more  grievous  assault  than  ordinary,  he  pre- 
sently began  to  discipline  himself  sharply  :  then 
with  great  fervour  of  spirit  he  went  out  of  his 
cell,  and  rolled  himself  in  the  snow;  after  this, 
having  made  seven  great  heaps  of  snow,  he 
said  to  himself,  "  Imagine  these  were  thy  wife 
and  children  ready  to  die  of  cold  ;  thou  must 
then  take  great  pains  to  maintain  them." 
Whereupon  he  set  himself  again  to  labour  in 
the  cold.  By  the  vigour  and  fervour  with 
which  he  on  that  occasion  subdued  his  domes- 
tic enemy,  he  obtained  so  complete  a  victory, 
that  he  never  felt  any  more  assaults.  Yet  he 
continued  always  most  wary  in  shunning  every 
occasion  of  danger ;  and,  in  treating  with 
women,  kept  so  strict  a  watch  over  his  eyes, 
that  he  scarce  knew  any  woman  by  sight.  It 
was  a  usual  saying  with  him,  that,  "  by  occa- 
sions the  strong  become  weak.  To  converse 
too  frequently  with  women,  and  not  suffer  by 
it,  is  as  hard  as  to  take  fire  into  one's  bosom, 
and  not  to  be  burnt.  What  has  a  religious  man 
to  do,"  says  he,  "  to  treat  with  women,  unless 
it  be  when  he  hears  their  confessions,  or  gives 
them  necessary  spiritual  instructions  ?  He  that 
thinks  himself  secure,  is  undone  ;  the  devil 
finding  somewhat  to  take  hold  on,  though  it  be 
but  a  hair,  raises  a  dreadful  war." 

With  extreme  austerity,  St.  Francis  joined 
the  most  profound  humility  of  heart.  He  was 
in  his  own  eyes  the  basest  and  most  despicable 
of  all  men,  and  desired  to  be  reputed  such  by 
all  ;  he  loved  contempt,  and  sincerely  shunned 
honour  and  praise.  If  others  commended  him, 
and  showed  any  esteem  of  his  virtue,  he  often  j 
said  to  himself,  "  What  every  one  is  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  that  he  is,  and  no  more."  He 
frequently  commanded  some  friar  to  revile  him 
with  reproachful  language.  Thus  he  once  re- 
peated :  "  O  brother  Francis,  for  thy  sins  thou 
hast  deserved  to  be  plunged  into  hell."  And 
ordered  brother  Leo  as  often  to  reply  :  "  It  is 
true,  you  have  deserved  to  be  buried  in  the  very 
bottom  of  hell."  When  he  was  not  able  to 
avoid  the  esteem  of  others  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  secret  confusion.  "  I  refer  honours  and 
praises,"  said  he  once  to  another,  "  entirely  to 
God,  to  whom  they  are  due.  I  take  no  share 
in  them,  but  behold  myself  in  the  tilth  of  my 
own  baseness  and  nothingness,  and  sink  lower 
and  lower  in  it.     Statues  of  wood  or  stone  take 


nothing  to  themselves,  and  are  insensible  to  the 
respect  and  honour  which  is  given  them,  not  at 
all  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  whom  they  represent.  And  if  men 
honour  God  in  his  creatures,  even  in  me  the 
last  and  vilest  among  them,  I  consider  him 
alone."  When  he  preached,  he  often  published 
his  own  faults,  that  he  might  be  despised.  He 
was  very  careful  to  conceal  the  gifts  of  God  ; 
and  to  those  who  seemed  to  express  an  esteem 
for  his  person,  he  would  sometimes  say  :  "  No 
one  can  justly  be  praised  who  is  not  yet  secure 
of  himself,  and  whilst  we  know  not  what  he 
will  be."  At  other  times  he  said:  "  No  one 
can  boast,  because  he  does  those  things  which 
a  sinner  can  do,  as  fasting,  weeping,  and  chas- 
tising his  flesh.  There  is  one  thing  which  no 
sinner  does  ;  which  is,  if  we  faithfully  serve  the 
Lord,  and  ascribe  purely  to  him  whatever  he 
gives  us."  A  certain  holy  friar,  and  companion 
of  Saint  Francis,  was  favoured  with  a  vision  at 
prayer,  in  which  he  saw  a  bright  throne  pre- 
pared in  heaven,  and  heard  a  voice  telling  him, 
that  it  was  for  the  humble  Francis.  After 
having  received  this  vision,  he  asked  the  saint 
how  he  could  with  truth  think  and  call  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  ?  To  which 
the  saint  answered  :  "  If  God  had  bestowed  on 
the  greatest  sinner  the  favours  he  has  done  me, 
he  would  have  been  more  grateful  than  I  am ; 
and  if  he  had  left  me  to  myself,  I  should  have 
committed  greater  wickedness  than  all  other 
sinners."  From  this  humility  it  was  that  he 
would  not  be  ordained  priest,  but  always  re- 
mained in  the  degree  of  deacon  ;  he  bore  the 
greatest  reverence  to  all  priests.  An  effect  of 
the  same  humility  was  his  extreme  love  of 
obedience,  and  his  often  asking  counsel  of  his 
lowest  subjects,  though  he  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  was  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
heavenly  discretion  and  light.  In  his  journeys 
from  place  to  place  he  used  to  promise  obe- 
dience to  the  brother  whom  he  took  with  him 
for  his  companion.  He  said  once,  that  among 
the  many  favours  God  had  done  him,  one  was, 
that  he  would  as  willingly  and  as  diligently  obey 
a  novice  who  had  lived  but  one  hour  in  a  reli- 
gious state  (if  he  was  set  over  him  by  his 
warden  or  guardian)  as  he  would  the  most 
ancient  and  discreet  among  the  fathers,  because 
a  subject  is  not  to  regard  the  person  whom  he 
obeys,  but  God,  whose  place  every  superior 
holds  with  regard  to  us.  Being  asked  how 
one  that  is  truly  obedient  ought  to  behave,  he 
said,  he  ought  to  be  like  a  dead  body.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  all  singularity.  In  a  certain 
convent  of  his  Order  he  was  told,  that  one  of 
the  friars  was  a  man  of  admirable  virtue,  and 
so  great  a  lover  of  silence,  that  he  would  only 
confess  his  faults  by  signs.  The  saint  did  not 
like  it,  and  said,  "  This  is  not  the  spirit  of 
God,  but  of  the  devil;  a  foul  temptation,  not 
a  divine  virtue."  It  afterward  appeared,  by  the 
misconduct  of  this  poor  religious  man,  by  how 
deceitful    a    singularity   he    separated   himself 
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from  the  conversation  of  his  brethren.  Like 
instances  happened  on  other  occasions.  The 
saint's  extreme  aversion  to  the  least  shadow  of 
dissimulation  or  hypocrisy  appeared  in  his 
whole  conduct.  In  the  greatest  sicknesses  he 
would  not  allow  himself  the  least  indulgence 
which  was  not  made  public  ;  and  refused  to 
wear  any  clothing  to  cover  his  breast  in  a  dan- 
gerous cold,  unless  it  was  visible  to  others. 

This  saint,  who  by  humility  and  self-denial 
was  perfectly  crucified  and  dead  to  himself, 
seemed  by  the  ardour  of  his  charity  to  be  rather 
a  seraph  incarnate  than  a  frail  man  in  a  mortal 
state.  Hence  he  seemed  to  live  by  prayer,  and 
was  assiduously  employed  in  holy  contempla- 
tion ;  for  he  that  loves  much,  desires  to  con- 
verse with  the  person  whom  he  loves ;  in  this 
he  places  his  treasure  and  his  happiness,  and 
finds  no  entertainment  or  delight  like  that  of 
dwelling  upon  his  excellencies  and  greatness. 
St.  Francis  retired  every  year,  after  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  in  honour  of  the  forty  days 
which  Christ  spent  in  the  desert,  and  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  cell,  he  spent  all  that  time  in 
rigorous  fasting  and  devout  prayer.  He  com- 
municated very  often,  and  ordinarily  with 
ecstasies,  in  which  his  soul  was  rapt  and  sus- 
pended in  God.  He  recited  the  canonical 
hours  with  great  devotion  and  reverence,  always 
standing  with  his  head  bare,  and  usually  with 
his  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  never  leaning  upon 
any  thing,  even  when  he  was  very  weak  and 
sick.  When  he  travelled  he  always  stopped  at 
the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  recollection  and  attention  ;  and  he 
used  to  say,  that  if  tne  body,  when  it  eats  cor- 
ruptible food  desires  to  be  at  rest,  why  should 
not  this  be  granted  the  soul  when  it  takes  hea- 
venly sustenance.  Out  of  tender  devotion  and 
reverence  to  the  names  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  if  he  found  them  written  in  any  paper 
thrown  on  the  ground,  he  took  it  up,  and  put 
it  in  some  decent  place  ;  for  his  trial  God  once 
abandoned  him  to  a  violent  desolation  of  soul 
and  spiritual  dryness  during  two  months,  till 
by  assiduous  prayer,  he  suddenly  found  him 
self  again  replenished  with  the  delights  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  his  sensible  presence.  Though 
he  felt  a  wonderful  tenderness  of  devotion  to 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour;  yet 
he  was  most  affected  next  to  those  of  his  sacred 
passion,  with  that  of  his  holy  nativity,  by  reason 
of  the  poverty,  cold,  and  nakedness  in  which 
the  divine  infant  made  his  appearance  in  the 
stable  and  crib  at  Bethlehem.  One  Christmas- 
night  the  saint  having  sung  the  gospel  at  mass, 
preaching  to  the  people  on  the  nativity  of  the 
poor  king,  he  was  not  able  to  satiate  the  tender 
affection  of  his  heart  by  repeating  often  with 
incredible  sweetness  his  holy  name  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Little  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 
He  never  spoke,  or  heard  mention  made  of  the 
holy  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  without  feel- 
ing the  most  tender  affection  of  devotion.  He 
was  particularly   affected   with    those    words ; 
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The  Word  was  made  flesh.  He  had  a  sin- 
gular devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Cod,  (whom 
he  chose  for  the  special  patroness  of  his  Order,) 
and  in  her  honour  he  fasted  from  the  feast  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  that  of  her  Assumption. 
After  this  festival  he  fasted  forty  days,  and 
prayed  much,  out  of  devotion  to  the  angels, 
especially  the  archangel  Michael  ;  and  at  All 
Saints  he  fasted  other  forty  days.  Under  the 
name  of  these  Lents  he  spent  almost  the  whole 
year  in  fasting  and  prayer,  though  he  at  no 
time  interrupted  his  penitential  austerities  and 
devout  recollection.  Notwithstanding  many 
great  troubles  which  the  devils,  both  interiorly, 
and  sometimes  visibly,  raised  to  disturb  him, 
and  withdraw  him  from  prayer,  he  always  per- 
severed constant  in  that  heavenly  exercise  ;  nor 
were  they  ever  able  to  make  him  interrupt  his 
devotion.  According  to  the  measure  of  his  great 
affection  and  tenderness  for  God,  he  was  fa- 
voured by  him  with  the  abundance  of  his 
spiritual  comforts  and  graces.  Many  times 
being  in  prayer  he  fell  into  raptures ;  often  on 
the  road  as  he  travelled,  he  was  visited  by  our 
Lord  with  a  ravishing  inexpressible  sweetness 
with  which  his  soul  was  quite  overwhelmed  ; 
and  he  usually  made  those  that  went  with  him 
to  go  before,  both  for  the  sake  of  closer  recol- 
lection, and  to  conceal  the  visits  and  favours  of 
the  Lord.  Because  he  humbled  himself,  and 
his  heart  was  disengaged  from  the  love  of  all 
creatures,  God  exalted  him  above  others.  He 
illuminated  the  understanding  of  his  servant 
with  a  light  and  wisdom  that  is  not  taught  in 
books,  but  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  he 
infused  into  him  an  uncommon  knowledge  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  ineffable  myste- 
ries of  our  divine  religion.  He  moreover  gave 
him  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  for  St.  Francis 
foretold  many  things  which  happened  a  long 
time  after.  He  was  endowed  with  an  extraor- 
dinary gift  of  tears.  His  eyes  seemed  two 
fountains  of  tears,  which  were  almost  continu- 
ally falling  from  them,  insomuch  that  at  length 
he  almost  lost  his  sight.  When  physicians 
advised  him  to  repress  his  tears,  for  otherwise 
he  would  be  quite  blind,  the  saint  answered  : 
"  Brother  physician,  the  spirit  has  not  received 
the  benefit  of  light  for  the  flesh,  but  the  flesh 
for  the  spirit :  we  ought  not  for  the  love  of 
that  sight  which  is  common  to  us  and  flies,  to 
put  an  impediment  to  spiritual  sight  and  celes- 
tial comfort."  When  the  physician  prescribed 
that,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  humours  by  an 
issue,  he  should  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron,*  the 
saint  was  very  well  pleased,  because  it  was  a 
painful  operation,  and  a  wholesome  remedy. 
When  the  surgeon  was  about  to  apply  the 
searing-iron,  the  saint  spoke  to  the  fire,  saying: 
"  Brother  fire,  I  beseech  thee  to  burn  ine 
gently,  that  I  maybe  able  to  endure  thee" 
He  was  seared  very  deep,  from  the  ear  to  tiie 
eye-brow,  but  seemed  to  feel  no  pain  at  all. 

*  This  method  was  used  before  the  invention  of  blister- 
ing  plasters,  or  even  that  more  ancient  of  cupping-glasses. 
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Whatever  he  did,  or  wherever  he  was,  his 
soul  was  always  raised  to  heaven,  and  he 
seemed  continually  to  dwell  with  the  angels. 
He  consulted  God  before  every  thing  he  did, 
and  he  taught  his  brethren  to  set  a  high  value 
upon,  and  by  humility,  self-denial,  and  assi- 
duous recollection,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
most  perfect  spirit  of  prayer,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  and  without 
which  a  soul  can  do  very  little  good.  The  prac- 
tice of  mental  prayer  was  the  favourite  exercise 
which  he  strongly  recommended.  Persons 
who  laboured  under  any  interior  weight  of 
sadness,  or  spiriiual  dryness,  he  vehemently 
exhorted  to  have  recourse  to  fervent  prayer, 
and  to  keep  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  presence  of  their  heavenly  Father,  till  he 
should  restore  to  them  the  joy  of  salvation. 
Otherwise,  said  he,  a  disposition  of  sadness, 
which  comes  from  Babylon,  that  is,  from  the 
world,  will  gain  ground,  and  produce  a  great 
rust  in  the  affections  of  the  soul,  whilst  she 
neglects  to  cleanse  them  by  tears,  or  a  spiritual 
desire  of  them.  After  extraordinary  visits  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  saint  taught  men  to  say  : 
"  It  is  you,  O  Lord,  who  by  your  gracious 
goodness,  have  vouchsafed  to  give  this  consola- 
tion to  me  a  sinner,  most  unworthy  of  your 
mercy.  To  you  I  commend  this  favour,  that 
you  preserve  its  fruit  in  my  heart ;  for  I  tremble 
lest  by  my  wretchedness  I  should  rob  you  of 
your  own  gift  and  treasure."  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  recite  our  Lord's  prayer  very  slowly, 
with  singular  gust  in  each  petition,  and  in 
every  word.  The  doxology,  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  &c.  was  a  beloved  aspiration  of  this 
saint,  who  would  repeat  it  often  together  at 
work,  and  at  other  times,  with  extraordinary 
devotion,  and  he  advised  others  to  use  the 
same.  A  certain  lay-brother  once  asking  him 
leave  to  study,  the  saint  said  to  him  :  "  Re- 
peat assiduously  the  doxology,  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  &c.  and  you  will  become  very  learned 
in  the  eyes  of  God."  The  brother  readily 
obeyed,  and  became  a  very  spiritual  man.  St. 
Francis  sometimes  cried  out  in  the  fervour  of 
his  love:  "Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  sweet 
violence  of  thy  most  ardent  love  may  disengage 
and  separate  me  from  every  thing  that  is  under 
heaven,  and  entirely  consume  me,  that  I  may 
die  for  the  love  of  thy  infinite  love.  This  I 
beg  by  thyself,  O  Son  of  God,  who  diedst  for 
love  of  me.  My  God,  and  my  All  !  who  art 
thou,  ()  sweetest  Lord?  and  who  am  I,  thy 
servant,  and  a  base  worm  ?  I  desire  to  love 
thee,  most  holy  Lord.  I  have  consecrated  to 
thee  my  soul  and  my  body  with  all  that  I  am. 
Did  I  know  what  to  do  more  perfectly  to 
glorify  Thee,  this  I  would  most  ardently  do. 
Yes  :  this  I  most  ardently  desire  to  accomplish, 
O  my  God."  St.  Francis  sometimes  expressed 
his  pious  breathings  in  Canticles.  St.  Teresa 
writes:4  "  I  know  a  person  who,  without  being 
a  poet,  has  sometimes  composed,  upon  the  spot, 
4  Her  own  life,  chap.  6. 


stanzas  of  very  exact  metre,  on  spiritual  sub- 
jects, expressing  the  pain  which  her  soul  felt  in 
certain  transports  of  divine  love,  and  the  joy 
with  which  she  was  overwhelmed  in  this  sweet 
pain."  Several  among  the  sacred  writers,  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  inspiration,  delivered 
the  heavenly  oracles  in  verse.  St.  Francis,  in 
raptures  of  love,  poured  forth  the  affections  of 
his  soul,  and  of  the  divine  praises  sometimes 
in  animated  verse.  Two  such  canticles  com- 
posed by  him*   are  still  extant,  and  express 

*  They  are  extant  in  Italian,  together  with  a  Latin 
translation,  among  his  works  published  by  F.  Wadding, 
in  1623.     The  first  begins  as  follows  : 

"  In  foco  l'amor  mi  mise, 
In  foco  l'amor  mi  mise,"  &c. 

Some  part  of  the  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  a  translation  of  the  whole  being  too  long  for 
this  place. 

Into  love's  furnace  I  am  cast ; 
Into  love's  furnace  I  am  cast : 
I  burn,  I  languish,  pine  and  waste. 

0  love  divine,  how  sharp  thy  dart ! 

How  deep  the  wound  that  galls  my  heart ! 
As  wax  in  heat,  so,  from  above 
My  smitten  soul  dissolves  in  love. 

1  live  ;  yet  languishing  I  die, 
Whilst  in  thy  furnace  bound  I  lie. 
This  heart  is  one  bright  flame  become ; 
From  me  'tis  fled,  to  Thee  'tis  won  : 
Fond  toys  and  worlds  invite  in  vain  : 
In  vain  they  seek  to  please  or  gain. 
Should  gold  and  sceptres  stand  in  view  ; 
My  heart  would  loathe  the  hateful  hue. 
The  world's  delights  are  bitter  pain ; 
Irksome  its  beauty,  glories  vain. 

The  tree  of  love  its  roots  hath  spread 
Deep  in  my  heart,  and  rears  its  head : 
Rich  are  its  fruits :  they  joy  dispense  ; 
Transport  the  heart,  and  ravish  sense. 
In  love's  sweet  swoon  to  thee  I  cleave, 
Bless'd  source  of  love  :  base  toys  I  leave. 
False,  vain  is  earth :  e'en  fairest  rays 
Of  sun  their  lustre  lose,  and  bays 
Of  Eden  fade  :  nor  cherubs  bright, 
Nor  glowing  seraphs  glad  the  sight, 
While  throbbing  pangs  I  feel :  my  breast 
Finds  love  its  centre,  joy,  and  rest. 
Love's  slave,  in  chains  of  strong  desire 
I'm  bound  ;  nor  dread  edg'd  steel  nor  fire. 
No  tyrant's  frowns,  no  arts  of  hell, 
My  bands  shall  loose,  nor  torments  fell. 
Hills  shall  melt,  rivers  backward  roll, 
Heav'ns  fall,  ere  love  forsake  my  soul. 
All  creatures  love  aloud  proclaim  ; 
Heav'ns,  earth,  and  sea  increase  my  flame  : 
Whate'er  I  see,  as  mirror  bright 
Reflects  my  lover  to  my  sight  : 
My  heart  all  objects  to  him  raise  ; 
Are  steps  to  the  Creator's  praise. 
With  piteous  eyes,  Jesus  divine  ; 
King  of  love,  with  looks  benign, 
Behold  my  tears  ;  oh  !  hear  my  moan  ; 
A  wounded  heart  look  down  upon. 
Behold  the  wound  made  by  thy  dart : 
Too  weak  my  frame,  too  fierce  the  smart. 
I  ask'd  thy  love,  the  soul's  sweet  balm, 
The  bliss  of  heav'n,  the  sea's  great  calm  . 
But  with  its  joy  find  pain  combiu'd, 
The  deepest  wound  of  human  mind. 
O  Love,  thy  absence  is  a  sting; 
Thy  presence  sweet  relief  will  bring. 
Hasten  this  comfort  to  afford  ; 
Complete  tnyjoy(  P  dearest  Ixrd. 
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with  wonderful  strength  and  sublimity  of 
thought,  the  vehemence  and  tenderness  of 
divine  love  in  his  breast,  in  which  he  found  no 
other  comfort  than,  could  it  be  gratified,  to  die 
of  love,  that  he  might  be  for  ever  united  to  the 
great  object  of  his  love.  His  thirst  of  the  con- 
version of  souls  was  most  ardent.  He  used  to 
say,  that  for  this,  example  has  much  greater 
force  than  words,  and  that  those  preachers  are 
truly  to  be  deplored,  who,  in  their  sermons, 
preach  themselves  rather  than  Christ,  seeking 
their  own  reputation  more  than  the  salvation  of 
smils  ;  and  much  more  those  who  pull  down, 
,  y  their  wicked  and  slothful  lives,  what  they 
Duild  by  their  good  doctrine.  He  prayed  and 
wept  continually  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
with  extraordinary  fervour,  and  recommended 
to  his  religious  to  do  the  same,  saying  that 
many  sinners  are  converted  and  saved  by  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  others ;  and  that  even 
simple  laymen,  who  do  not  preach,  ought  not 
to  neglect  employing  this  means  of  obtaining 
the  divine  mercy  in  favour  of  infidels  and  sin- 
ners. So  great  was  the  compassion  and  charity 
of  this  holy  man  for  all  such,  that,  not  content- 
ing himself  with  all  that  he  did  and  suffered 
for  that  end  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
preach  to  the  Mahometans  and  other  infidels, 
with  an  extreme  desire  of  laying  down  his  life 
for  our  Lord.  With  this  view  he  embarked, 
in  the  sixth  year  after  his  conversion,  for  Syria, 
but  straight  there  arose  a  tempest,  which  drove 
him  upon  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  finding- 
no  convenience  to  pass  on  further,  he  was  forced 

My  heart  is  thine  :  its  pow'rs  then  fill 

Consume  whate'er  resists  thy  will. 

Conquer,  subdue  ;  thy  pow'r  display  ; 

Let  each  affection  own  thy  sway  ; 

Let  this  whole  soul  thy  grace  obey. 

Almighty  grace,  with  heaven- born  art, 

Can  cleanse;  and  heal,  and  strength  impart. 

Correct,  restore  whate'er's  amiss 

In  this  weak  frame,  tins  frail  abyss. 

Then  make  my  heart  of  love  divme  the  throne, 

Or  furnace  kindled  by  thy  love  alone. 

As  iron  bar  bright  flame  imbibes, 

And  glowing  shines  with  fire  it  hides  : 

Or  solar  rays  which  pierce  our  sight, 

Dark  air  oft  brighten  into  light : 

So  may  thy  beams  all  film  remove, 

And  fill  my  soul  with  purest  love. 

O  love,  may  thy  omniscient  art, 

Which  formed  the  heav'ns,  now  change  my  heart ; 

In  thy  bright  furnace  melt  my  frame, 

Transform  it  whole  into  thy  flame. 

In  love's  great  triumph  vanquish' d  Thee 

Its  captive,  cloth'd  with  flesh  I  see, 

Great  Lord  of  glory,  man  to  save, 

Hung  on  a  tree,  laid  in  the  grave 

Omnipotent  eternal  Son, 

Love's  victim,  prostrate  thou'rt  become. 

0  Love  itself,  O  Father  dear, 

My  wounds  regard  and  lend  an  ear 
May  sighs  and  tears  thy  pity  move ; 
Grant  one  request  of  dying  love  : 
Grant,  O  my  God,  who  diedst  fur  me, 

1  sinful  wretch  may  die  for  Thee 

Of  love's  deep  wounds;  love  to  embrace, 
To  swim  in  its  sweet  sea  :  Thy  face 
To  see  :  then  joiu'd  with  thee  above, 
Shall  I  myself  pass  into  love. 
VOL.  II. 


to  return  back  again  to  Ancona.  Afterward, 
in  1214,  he  set  out  for  Morocco,  to  preach  to 
the  famous  Mahometan  king  Miramolin,  and 
went  on  his  way  with  so  great  fervour,  and 
desire  of  martyrdom,  that  though  he  was  very 
weak  and  much  spent,  his  companion  ' 
able  to  hold  pace  with  him.  Hut  it  pleased 
God  that  in  Spain  ho  was  detained  by  a 
grievous  fit  of  sickness,  and  afterward  by  im- 
portant business  of  his  Order,  and  vai 
cidents,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  go  into 
Mauritania.  But  he  wrought  several  miracles 
in  Spain,  and  founded  there  some  convents  ; 
after  which  he  returned  through  Languedoc 
into  Italy. 

It  will  be  related  below  how,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  after  his  conversion,  he  passed  into  Syria 
and  Egypt.  In  the  mean  time,  upon  motives 
of  the  same  zeal,  he  laboured  strenuously  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God  among  Christians, 
especially  in  his  own  Order.  With  incredible 
pains  he  ran  over  many  towns  and  villages, 
instructing  and  exhorting  all  persons  to  the 
divine  love.  He  often  said  to  his  brethren, 
especially  in  his  last  sickness, :  "  Let  us  begin 
to  serve  the  Lord  our  God  ;  for  hitherto  we 
have  made  very  little  progress."  No  man  in 
this  life  ever  arrived  at  perfection  ;  and  that 
Christian  has  climbed  the  highest  toward  it 
who  labours  the  most  strenuously  and  with  the 
most  sincere  humility  to  advance  higher.  St. 
Francis,  preaching  penance  to  all  the  world, 
used  often  to  repeat  the  following  words,  with 
inimitable  fervour  and  energy  :  "  My  love  is 
crucified,"  meaning  that  Christ  is  crucified,  and 
we  ought  to  crucify  our  flesh.  The  holy 
founder  out  of  humility  gave  to  his  Order  the 
name  of  Friars  Minors,  desiring  that  his 
brethren  should  be  disposed,  in  the  affection 
of  sinceie  humility,  to  strive,  not  for  the  first, 
but  for  the  last  and  lowest  places.  Many 
cities  became  suitors  that  they  might  be  so 
happy  as  to  possess  some  of  his  disciples  ani- 
mated with  his  spirit,  and  St.  Francis  founded 
convents  at  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Vergoreta,  Pisa, 
Bologna,  Florence,  and  other  places  ;  and  in 
less  than  three  years  his  Order  was  multiplied 
to  sixty  monasteries.  In  121:2  he  gave  his 
habit  to  St.  Clare,  who,  under  his  direction, 
founded  the  institute  of  holy  virgins,  which  was 
called  the  second  Order  of  St.  Francis.  lie 
took  upon  himself  the  care  of  iier  monastery 
at  St.  Damian's  in  Assisium,  but  would  never 
consent  that  his  friars  should  serve  any  other 
nunnery  of  this  or  any  other  Order,  in  which 
resolution  he  persisted  to  his  death  ;  though 
cardinal  Hugolin  the  protector  of  his  Order 
was  not  so  scrupulous  in  that  particular.  The 
founder  carried  his  precaution  and  severity  so 
far,  in  imitation  of  many  ancient  saints,  the 
better  to  secure  in  his  religious  a  perfect  purity 
of  heart,  which  a  delect  in  any  small 
stance  may  sometimes  tarnish.  All  familiar 
or  unnecessary  conversation  is  certainly  to  bo 
cut  off  in  such  stations,  and  by  the  strictest 
2  i» 
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watchfulness  all  dangerous  sparks  are  to  be 
prevented.  To  give  his  brethren  to  under- 
stand this,  when,  by  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
tector, one  of  them  had  visited  a  nunnery,  St. 
Francis  ordered  him  to  plunge  into  the  river, 
and  afterward  to  walk  two  miles  in  his  wet 
clothes.  This  spirit  was  inherited  by  that 
holy  disciple  and  priest  whom  the  founder  had 
sent  with  some  others  into  Spain,  and  in  whose 
favour  the  princess  Sancia,  sister  to  Alfonsus  II. 
then  king  of  Portugal,  had  given  her  own  house 
at  Alenquer  for  a  convent.  A  lady  of  honour, 
belonging  to  the  court  of  that  princess,  desired 
to  speak  to  the  holy  man  in  the  church  about 
the  affairs  of  her  conscience,  and  when  he 
refused  to  come,  burst  into  tears  and  cries 
almost  of  despair.  The  holy  priest  therefore 
went  to  her,  but  carried  in  one  hand  a  wisp  of 
straw,  and  in  the  other  a  burning  torch,  with 
which  he  set  the  straw  on  fire  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  her  presence,  saying,  "  Though  your 
conversation  be  on  pietv  and  devotion,  if  it  be 
frequent,  a  religious  man  ought  to  dread  lest 
it  should  have  on  his  heart  the  same  effect  this 
fire  produced  in  the  straw.  At  least  he  will 
lose  by  it  the  fruit  of  conversing  with  God  in 
prayer."  Notwithstanding  the  reluctancy  of 
the  holy  founder,  several  houses  of  the  Poor 
Clares  found  means  to  procure,  through  powerful 
mediations,  directors  out  of  this  Order,  to  be 
allowed  them,  especially  after  the  death  of 
St.  Francis.  St.  Dominic  being  at  Rome  in 
1215,  met  there  St.  Francis,  and  these  two 
eminent  servants  of  God  honoured  each  other, 
had  frequent  spiritual  conferences  together, 
and  cemented  a  close  friendship  between  their 
Orders,  which  they  desired  to  render  perpetual, 
as  we  are  informed  by  contemporary  writers 
of  the  life  of  St.  Dominic  :  some  say  that  St. 
Dominic  assisted  at  St.  Francis's  chapter  of 
Matts  and  some  others ;  but  this  is  not  sup- 
ported by  ancient  vouchers,  and  is  denied  by 
the  most  judicious  Dominican  historians. 

Ten  years  after  the  first  institution  of  his 
Order,  in  1219,  St.  Francis  held  near  the 
Portiuncula,  the  famous  general  chapter  called 
of  Matts,  because  it  was  assembled  in  booths 
in  the  fields,  being  too  numerous  to  be  received 
in  any  building  of  the  country.  We  are  as- 
sured by  four  companions  of  St.  Francis,  and 
by  St.  Bonaventure,  that  five  thousand  friars 
met  there,  though  some  remained  at  home 
who  could  not  leave  their  convents.  In  this 
chapter  several  of  the  brethren  prayed  St. 
Francis  to  obtain  for  them  of  the  pope  a  licence 
to  preach  every  where  without  the  leave  of  the 
bishops  of  each  diocess.  The  saint,  shocked  at 
the  proposal,  answered:  "What,  my  brethren! 
do  not  von  know  the  will  of  God  ?  It  is  that 
by  our  humility  and  respect  we  gain  the  su- 
periors, that  we  may  by  words  and  example 
draw  the  people  to  God.  When  the  bishops 
see  that  you  live  holily,  and  attempt  nothing 
against  their  authority,  they  will  themselves 
entreat  you    to  labour   for  the  salvation  of  the 
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souls  committed  to  their  charge.  Let  it  be 
your  singular  privilege  to  have  no  privilege 
which  may  pull'  up  the  hearts  of  any  with 
pride,  or  raise  contests  and  quarrels."  St. 
Francis  had  sent  some  of  his  friars  into  Ger- 
many in  1216,  where  they  met  with  small 
success.  Afterward  from  this  chapter  he  com- 
missioned some  to  go  into  Greece,  others  into 
Africa,  others  into  France,  Spain,  and  England, 
to  all  whom  he  gave  zealous  instructions.  He 
reserved  for  himself  the  mission  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  in  hopes  of  receiving  there  the  crown 
of  martyrdom;  but  the  affairs  of  his  Order 
obliged  him  to  defer  his  departure  some  time. 

The  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic 
had  been  approved  by  word  of  mouth,  by 
Innocent  III.  who  died  in  1219,  having  sat 
eighteen  years.*  HonoriusIII.  who  succeeded 
him,  confirmed  that  of  St.  Dominic  by  two 
bulls  dated  the  22d  of  December,  1216.  St. 
Francis  obtained  of  this  pope  an  approbation 
of  his  missions  ;  and  in  1^19  set  sail  with  B. 
Illuminatus  of  Reate  and  other  companions 
from  Ancona,  and  having  touched  at  Cyprus 
landed  at  Aeon  or  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine.  The 
Christian  army  in  the  sixth  crusade  lay  at  that 
time  before  Damiata  in  Egypt,  and  the  soldan 
of  Damascus  or  Syria,  led  a  numerous  army  to 
the  assistance  of  Meledin,  soldan  of  Egypt 
or  Babylon  ;  for  so  he  was  more  commonly 
called,  because  he  resided  at  Babylon  in  Egypt, 
a  city  on  the  Nile,  opposite  to  the  ruins  of 
Memphis;  Grand  Cairo  rose  out  of  the  ashes 
of  this  Babylon.  St.  Francis  with  brother 
Illuminatus  hastened  to  the  Christian  army, 
and  upon  his  arrival  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  giving  the  enemy  battle,  foretelling 
their  defeat  as  we  are  assured  by  three  of  his 
companions  ;  also  by  St.  Bonaventure,5  cardinal 
James  of  Vitri,  who  was  then  present  in  the 
army,6  and  Marin  Sanut.7  He  was  not  heard, 
and  the  Christians  were  drove  back  into  their 
trenches  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men. 
However,  they  continued  the  siege,  and  took 
the  city  on  the  5th  of  November  the  same  year. 
In  the  mean  time  St.  Francis,  burning  with 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  desired 
to  pass  to  their  camp,  fearing  no  dangers  for 
Christ.      He  was    seized  by  the   scouts  of  the 

5  S.  Bonav.  Vit.  S.  Fra.  c.  9. 

6  Jac.  Vitr.  Hist.  Occid.  c.  37.  et  ep.  ad  Lothar. 
''  Mar.  Sanut,  Secret,  ridel.  Cruc.  1. 3.  par.  1.  c.  7,  8. 


*  Pope  Innocent  III. is  famous  for  many  great  actions, 
learned  letters,  and  pious  tracts,  and,  according  to  some, 
the  excellent  prose,  Vem  sancte  tpirittu.  In  the  fourth 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  held  by  his  authority,  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  regulated  by  seventy 
wholesome  decrees  or  canons,  very  famous  in  the  canon- 
law.  By  the  twenty-first,  yearly  confession,  and  the 
Paschal  communion,  are  commanded;  by  the  twenty- 
second,  physicians  are  commanded,  under  pain  of  being 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  Church,  to  put  all  persons 
dangerously  sick  in  mind  before  they  prescribe  them 
physic, to  call  in  their  confessor;  by  the  thirteenth,  it 
was  forbid  to  establish  any  new  religious  Orders,  which 
was  to  be  understood,  unless  the  pope  approved  it  upon 
gent  reasons 
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infidels,  to  wnom  ho  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian ;  conduct  me  to  your  master."  Being 
brought  before  the  soldan,  and  asked  by  him 
his  errand,  he  said  with  wonderful  intrepidity 
and  fervour,  "  I  am  sent,  not  by  men,  but  by 
the  most  high  God,  to  show  you  and  your 
people  the  way  of  salvation,  by  announcing-  to 
you  the  truth  of  the  gospel."  The  soldan 
appeared  to  be  moved,  and  invited  him  to  stay 
with  him.  The  man  of  God  replied,  "If  you 
and  your  people  will  listen  to  the  word  of  God, 
I  will  with  joy  stay  with  you.  If  yet  you 
waver  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  cause  a 
great  fire  to  be  kindled,  and  I  will  go  into  it 
with  your  Imams  (or  priests)  that  you  may  see 
which  is  the  true  faith."  The  soldan  answered, 
that  he  did  not  believe  any  of  their  priests 
would  be  willing  to  go  into  the  fire,  or  to  suffer 
torments  for  their  religion,  and  that  he  could 
not  accept  his  condition  for  fear  of  a  sedition. 
He  offered  him  many  presents,  which  the  saint 
refused.  After  some  days,  the  soldan,  appre- 
hending lest  some  should  be  converted  by  his 
discourse,  and  desert  to  the  Christians,  sent 
him,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  to  their  camp 
before  Damiata,  saying  to  him  privately,  "  Pray 
for  me,  that  God  may  make  known  to  me  the 
true  religion,  and  conduct  me  to  it."  The 
soldan  became  from  that  time  very  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  and  according  to  some  au- 
thors was  baptized  a  little  before  his  death. 

St.  Francis  returned  by  Palestine  into  Italy, 
where  he  heard  with  joy  that  the  five  missiona- 
ries, whom  he  had  sent  to  preach  to  the  Moors, 
had  been  crowned  with  martyrdom  in  Morocco.8 
But  he  had  the  affliction  to  find  that  Elias, 
whom  he  had  left  vicar-general  of  his  Order, 
had  introduced  several  novelties  and  mitiga- 
tions, and  wore  himself  a  habit  of  finer  stuff 
than  the  rest,  with  a  longer  capuche  or  hood, 
and  longer  sleeves.  St.  Francis  called  such 
innovators  bastard  children  of  his  Order,  and 
deposed  Elias  from  his  office.  Resigning  the 
generalship  that  year,  1220,  he  caused  the  vir- 
tuous Peter  of  Cortona  to  be  chosen  minister 
general,  and  after  his  death,  in  1221,  Elias  to 
be  restored.*     But  Peter,  and  alter  him  Elias, 

8  See  January  16. 


*  Elias  of  Cortona  was  an  ambitious  man,  full  of  the 
prudence  of  this  world,  though  a  person  of  learning  and 
abilities ;  by  his  hypocrisy  he  imposed  on  St.  Francis, 
and  continued  vicar-general  till  his  death  ;  after  which 
he  was  chosen  minister-general,  the  first  after  the  founder. 
In  that  office  he  solicited  the  canonization  of  St.  Francis  ; 
but  built  a  most  magnificent  church  at  Assisium,  where 
St.  Francis  was  buried,  introduced  into  his  Order  the  use 
of  money,  distinction,  pomp,  and  state  ;  and  had  so  much 
regard  to  worldly  advantages  and  learning,  that  the  en- 
signs and  practice  of  humility  and  poverty  became  odious 
to  him.  For  these  and  other  abuses,  by  which  the  spirit 
of  this  Order  was  extinguished,  he  was  impeached  by 
St.  Antony  of  Padua  and  Adam  de  Marisco,  an  English- 
;th  deposed  bypope  Gregory  IX.  in  1230. 
He  was    rechosen  general   in    I  ..veater  ex- 

cesses, deposed  again,  and  excommunicated  by  the  same 
pope.  He  filled  the  whole  Order  with  great  troubles 
and  schisms  both  before  and  after  his  deposition:  though 


out  of  respect  for  tne  saint,  were  on.y  styled 
vicars-general  till  his  death,  who,  by  the  sole 
weight  of  his  authority,  continued  always  to 
direct  the  government  of  his  Order  so  long  us 
he  lived.  In  1223  he  obtained  of  pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  the  confirmation  of  the  famous  indul- 
gence granted  a  little  time  before  to  the  church 
Portiuncula.*  His  Order,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, was  verbally  approved  by  Innocent  III. 
in  1210;  a  like  approbation  was  given  it  in 
1215,  by  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  to  which 
St.  Francis  repaired  ibr  that  purpose,  as  F. 
Helyot  mentions,  though  this  does  not  appear 
in  the  acts  of  that  council,  because  it  was  no 
more  than  a  verbal  declaration.  The  founder, 
therefore,  revised  his  rule,  which  breathed 
throughout  the  most  profound  humility,  and 
an  entire  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  pope  Honorius  III.  who  confirmed 
it  by  a  bull  dated  the  29th  of  November  1223.f 

he  died  extremely  penitent  in  1253.  These  disturbances 
in  the  Order  were  not  extinguished  till  St.  Bonaventure 
was  chosen  general.  See  Helyot,  t.  7.  Chalippe,  t.  2. 
Fleury,  &c. 

*  This  retired  church  was  the  favourite  place  in  which 
St.  Francis  spent  much  time  at  his  devotions,  and  its  de- 
dication was  celebrated  by  him  with  great  solemnity. 
Here  Christ  in  a  vision,  whilst  the  saint  was  praying 
with  great  earnestness,  bade  him  go  to  the  pope,  who 
would  give  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  sincere  penitents 
who  should  devoutly  visit  that  church.  This  vision  hap- 
pened in  1221,  and  the  saint  repaired  to  Honorius  III. 
who  was  then  at  Perugia,  and  granted  the  indulgence  at 
that  time  verbally.  Two  years  after,  at  the  saint's  re- 
peated request,  his  holiness  commissioned  seven  bishops 
to  go  and  publish  this  indulgence  at  the  Portiuncula, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Seven  authentic  certificates 
of  these  bishops,  and  of  certain  companions  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, which  are  extant,  are  original  proofs  of  this  indul- 
gence, and  of  the  saint's  declaration  of  the  aforesaid 
revelation  ;  it  is  moreover  mentioned,  that  the  saint  had 
been  assured  by  a  revelation  that  Christ  himself  ratified 
the  grant  of  this  indulgence.  See  on  this  subject  the 
solid  dissertation  of  F.  Candidus  Chalippe,  in  his  life 
of  St.  Francis,  t.  2.  p.  418  ;  and  Suysken  the  Bollandist, 
Analecta  de  gloria  posthuma  S.  Fran.  §  xi.  p.  915.  The 
original  indulgence  obtained  by  St.  Francis  is  confined 
to  the  day  itself,  the  2d  of  August,  and  to  the  chaj  el  of 
the  Portiuncula.  Pope  Innocent  XII.  in  1695,  granted  a 
p.enary  indulgence  to  all  who  with  due  conditions  visit 
the  church  in  which  this  chapel  stands  any  day  in  the 
whole  year.  The  indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula  on  the 
2d  of  August,  is  extended  to  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  whole  Order  by  the  -rants  of  Alexander  IV.  Mar- 
tin IV.  Clement  V.  Paul  111.  and  Urban  VIII.  See 
Bened.  XIV.  de  Canoniz.  1.  3.  c.  10.  1.  4.  el 
Diceces.  1.  13.  c.  18.  Suysken,  Analect.  de  S.  Fran.  p. 
879  ad  918.  Marentinus  Diss,  de  Indulg.  Portiunculse 
vindicanda.  Venet.  17(it).  Qrouwelus,  Antv.  1726. 
Amort,  Hist.  Indulgent,  p.  150.  The  Portiuncula  is  a 
very  famous  place  "tor  devout  pilgrimages :  the  number 
of  those  who  resort  to  it  on  the  feast  of  its  dedication  on 
the  2d  of  August,  is  said  generally  not  to  be  much  under 
twenty  thousand.  The  old  little  church  of  the  Portiun- 
cula, like  the  holy  chapel  at  Loretto,  is  inclosed  in  the 
middle  of  a  spacious  church,  annexed  to  a  large  convent 
in  the  hands  of  Recollects  or  Reformed  Franciscans  :  it 
is  the  head  or  mother  house  of  this  branch  of  the  Order. 

f  This  Order  was   favoured  with  great  prh 
several  popes,  especially  bv  the  bull  of  Sixtus  1  i 
L474;    which   | 
Leo  X.  in 
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On  which  occasion  the  saint  preached  extem- 
pore, at  l  he  suggestion  of  the  (lean  of  the  car- 
dinals, before   the   pope  and   the  consistor)  of 
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Sixtus  IV.  and  V.  and  Clem.  XIV.)  is  divided  into  Con- 
ventual Friars,  and  those  of  the  Observance.  The  Con- 
ventuals be^an  from   the  time  of  Elias,  soon  after  the 

founder's   death,  and   with   the   leave   of  their   generals, 
and  afterward  of  the   popes,  mitigated  their  rule  by  ad- 
mitting rents  and   foundations  ;   they  were  so   called  be- 
cause they  lived  in  great  convents,  whereas  those  friars 
who   maintained  the  severity  of  their   rule  dwelt  in  her- 
mitages or  low  mean  houses  ami  oratories.     These,  from 
their  strict  observance  of  the  rule,  were  called  Observautins 
or  Friars  of  the  Regular  Observance.     This  name  was 
particularly  given   to  those  who  followed  the  reformation 
according  to   their  original  institute  established   by  St. 
Bernardin   of  Sienna,   in    1-1 1'.).      Reforms    having    been 
multiplied   in   this  Order,  Leo  X.  in  1517,  reduced  them 
all  to  one  under  the  denomination  of  the  Reformed  Fran- 
ciscans,   whom    he    allowed    to    have   their   own  general. 
The  Observautins   in  France  are  called  Cordeliers,  from 
the    cord   which    they   wear.     Among  the  Observautins, 
certain  more  severe  reformations  either  maintained  them- 
selves,   notwithstanding   ihe   union  made  by  Leo.  X.  or 
have  been  since  established.     These  are  called  Observau- 
tins of  the  Stricter  Observance.      Among  these  are,  The 
bare-footed   Franciscans  in   Spain,  of  whom,  see  the  life 
of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara.      In  Italy  these  are  called,  The 
Reformed   Franciscans.     They  are   a  distinct  congrega- 
tion, flourishing    chiefly  in  Spain,  but  have   convents  in 
Italy,  one  of  which  is  in  Rome  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  also  an 
Mexico,    the    Philippine    Islands,    &c.      The    numerous 
reformations    called  of  the   Recollects  or    Grey    Friars, 
was  first  set  on  foot  by  F.  John   of  Guadaloupe  in  Spain 
in  1500;  was   received  in   Italy  in  1525,  and  in  France 
in  1584.     This  name  was  given  them,  because  they  were 
first  instituted  in  certain  solitary  convents  devoted  to  the 
strictest    retirement  and    recollection.       The    Capuchin 
Friars'  reformation  was  begun   in  Tuscany  in    15'25,  by 
Matthew  Baschi,  of  Urbino  ;   not  by  Rernardin  Ochin,  as 
some  pretend,  who  only  entered  this  Order  in  1534,  nine 
years  alter  its  institution,  became  a  famous  preacher  and 
general  of  his  Order;  but  apostatizing  to  Lutheranism, 
preached  polygamy,  married   several   wives   at  once,  and 
at  length  died  miserably  in  Poland,  being,  for    his  profli- 
gate morals,  abandoned  by  the  whole  world.     Such  are, 
frequently,  the  dismal  fruits  and  blindness  of  pride.    The 
Capuchins  wear  a   patch   on   the    back   of   their  habits, 
i  as  St.  Francis  recommends  in  his  testament,)  and 
Iheir  beards,    not  shaved  close,  but    long   and    clipped. 
Wadding.  Chalippe,    and   others,  prove  that    St.  Francis 
wore  a  beard,  but    always  exceeding  short,  and  he  made 
his    disciples   who   had    long    beards   shave    them.     The 
reformation  of  Capuchins  was  approved  by  Clement  VII. 
in    15'JS.      The    Recollects    and    Capuchins    wear   grey 
habits,  but  the  Cordeliers  and  Conventuals    black.     The 
Portiuncula  is  possessed  by  the  Reformed  or  Grey  Friars; 
but  the   great  patriarchal  convent  of  the  Order  at  Assi- 
sium,  where  St.  Francis  was   buried,  is   occupied  by  the 
Conventuals. 

The  second  Order  of  St.  Francis  is  that  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  on  whom   see  the  life   of  St.  Clare.     St.  Isabel, 
to    St.  Lewis,    having    obtained   of    Urban    IV.  in 
1263, leave  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  whom  she  founded 
at  Longcham  |   ose  v.  I  o   re- 

ceive this  bull  are  called  Urbanists,  the  rest  Poor  Clares. 
B.Colette  introduced  a  severe  reform  in  several  houses 
of  the  latter.  That  of  the  Capuehines-.es  was  begun  by 
the  vem  r,  Mary  Laurence  Longa,  at  Naples, 

in  1558.    The;  shed  at  Paris  by  the  dutchuss 

of  Merccrur  in  1602.  The  convent  of  the  Ave  Maria  in 
Paris  was  of  the  third  Order,  till,  in  14S5,  the  nrtns,  re- 
nouncing their  revenues,  embraced  a  most  severe  reforma- 
tion id'  St.  Clare's  Order,  which  surpasses  in  austerity  all 
other  reforms  of  the  same.  (See  l)u  Breiiil,  Antiquites 
de  Pans.  &c.)  The  Nuns  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were,  founded  at  Toledo  in  1  184, 
by  the  Yen.  Leah  ice  de  Sylva,  and  their  institute  was  ap- 


cardinals,  with  great  dignity  and  energy,  so  as 
to  move  the  whole  audience  to  compunction. 
Y\  hen    St.  Francis  returned  from  Spain,  and 


proved  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1489.  By  the  means  of  the 
famous  cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  himself  a  Franciscan, 
this  Order  was  united  to  that  of  the  Clares,  and  adopted 
their  ruli'  with  certain  mitigations.  Pope  Julius  II. 
gave  the  Conceptionists  a  particular  rule  in  1511,  leaving 
them  still  incorporated  with  the  Clans. 

The  third  Order  of  St.  Francis  was  instituted  by  him 
in  1221,  at  Poggi  Bou/.i  in  Tuscany,  and  at  Carnerio  in 
the.  valley  of  SpOletto,  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  married 
or  single,  living  in  the  world,  united   by  certain  rules  and 
exercises  of  piety  compatible  with  a  secular  state,  none  of 
which  oblige,  under  sin,   but  are  laid  down  as  rules  for 
direction,  not  binding  by  any  vow  or  )  recept.     The  saint 
himself  wrote  the  rule  for  the  third  Order,  as  Celano,  &c. 
assure  us ;  though  Nicholas  IV.  made  some  additions  to 
it.     Saint  Francis  left   it  only  a  congregation  or  confra- 
ternity, not  a  religious  Order.     Some   call   B.  Angelina 
de  Corbare  foundress  of  the   religious  state  in  this  third 
Order  ;    hut  she  only  added  the  fourth  vow  of  mclostire  ; 
and    there  were  monasteries   of  the  third   Order  of  St. 
Francis,  and  among  these   many  made  the  three  solemn 
vows  of  a  religious   state,  and  were   approved  by  several 
popes  from  Nicholas  IV.     The  convent  of  Toulouse  was 
founded  in  1287.  See  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ord.  Relig.  t.  7.  p. 
234,  &c.  This  institute  of  St.Francis  in  favour  of  secular 
persons  was  imitated  by  the  Dominicans,  Austin  Friars. 
Carmelite  Friars,  Minims,  and  Servites.     Alter  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  several  persons  of  this  third  Order  have,  at 
different  times  and  [daces,  associated  themselves  in  com- 
munities, keeping  inclosure,  and   binding  themselves  by 
the  solemn  religious  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obe 
dience.     These  are   strictly  religious  persons  ;  they  call 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  dutchess  of  Thuringia,  who 
died  in  1231,  their  foundress;  but  are  of  both  sexes,  di- 
vided into   several  branches,  of  which  many  devote  them- 
selves to  serve  the  sick  in  hospitals.     The  nuns,  called  in 
Flanders  Sceurs  Crises  or  Grey  Sisters,  formerly  wore  a 
grey  habit ;  though  they  have  now  changed  it  in  some 
places  for  white,  in   others  for  black  or  a  dark  blue.     In 
some  houses  these  Grey  Sisters  make  solemn  vows,  but 
in  most  they  content  themselves  with  simple  vows  of  po- 
verty, obedience,  and  chastity.     The  nuns  of  this  third 
Order,  who  are  called  Penitents,  were  instituted  at  Foligni 
by  the  Blessed  Angela,  countess  of  Civitella,  in  1397,  and 
are  very  numerous.     A  reformed  branch  of  these  in  the 
Low  Countries  takes  the  name  of  Recollectmes.     The 
brethren  of  the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  serve  lu- 
natics or  other  sick  persons,  for  the  most  part  make  only 
simple  vows  of   chastity,  poverty,  serving   the  sick,  and 
obedience  to    the    bishops   of  the  places  where  they  are 
settled.     They  observe  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and 
live  in   hospitals  or  in  societies  which  they  call  Families. 
Such  in   Spain  are  the  Infirmariaus  Minims,  called  also 
Obregons,   from    Bernardin    Obivgon,   a   gentleman    of 
■Madrid,   of  an  ancient    family,  who  was   their   founder; 
also  in    Flanders  the   Penitent   Brothers,  or  lions  Fieux, 
that   is,  Buns   Fils,  founded    by  five   pious   tradesmen,  at 
Armentiers,  Lille,  \c.      In  some  places  there  are  founded 
religious  men,  called   Penitents   of  the  third  Order,  who 
are   devoted    to  the   instruction    of  the  people,  and   other 
pastoral  functions   like  the  Friar  Minors.     Of  these  the 
Congregation  called  Piquepuce  is  most  famous  in  France. 
It  was  instituted  by  Vincent  Mussart,  a  pious  religious 
man,  a  native  of  Paris,  in  1595;  the  first  religious  con- 
sist! d  of  secular  persons  of  the  third  Order,  of  both  sexes, 
whom  he  assembled  together;  their  first  monaster]  was 
erected  at  Franconville,  between  Paris  and  Pontoise  ;  the 
second,  from  which  they   took  their  name,  is  a  place  at 
Paris,  in   the    suburb   of   St.  Antony,    called  Piquepuce. 
They  are  multiplied   in  France   into  four  provinces   in 
above  sixty  monasteries.     See  Histoire  des  Ordres  Mo- 
nastiques,    Religieux   et   Militaires,  par  le  P.  Hippolyte 
Helyot,  Penitent  du  Tiers  Ordre   de  S.  Francois,  de  la 
Province  de  -  ran     ,t.  7.     Also  Bonnani's  Itabw a  history 
of  the  same,  Chalippe,  t.  2,  &c 
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laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  his  intended  mission 
to  Morocco  in  1215,  count  Orlando  of  Catona 
bestowed  on  him  a  close  agreeable  solitude  on 
mount  Alveruo,  a  part  of  the  Apennines  not 
very  far  from  Camaldoli  and  Vale  Umbrosa. 
This  virtuous  count  built  there  a  convent  and  a 
church  tor  the  Friar  Minors,  and  St.  Francis 
was  much  delighted  with  the  retirement  of  that 
high  mountain.  The  solitude  of  the  valley  of 
Fabriano  also  pleased  him  much,  and  he  fre- 
quently hid  himself  there.  The  raptures  and 
other  extraordinary  favours  which  he  received 
from  God  in  contemplation,  he  was  careful  to 
conceal  from  men.  St.  Bonaventure  and  other 
writers  of  his  life  assure  us,  that  he  was  fre- 


As  to  the  settlements  of  the  Friar  Minors  in  England, 
St.  Francis,  from  his  great  chapter,  in  1219,  sent  hither 
brother  Agnellus  or  Angelas  of  Pisa  with  eight  others 
who  landed  at  Dover  in  1220,  and  founded  their  first 
convent  at  Canterbury,  and  soon  after  another  at  North- 
ampton, which  flourished  exceedingly.  Their  convent  in 
London  near  Newgate  was  built  by  queen  Margaret,  second 
wife  to  Edward  I.  in  1306.  Its  great  library  was  the 
gift  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  lord-mayor  of  London, 
iu  1429.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was  con- 
verted  into  Christ-church  hospital,  for  the  education  of 
four  hundred  blue-coat  boys.  The  Franciscan  Friars  in 
England  were  possessed  of  about  fourscore  convents,  be 
sides  those  of  women,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  nu> 
merous,  says  bishop  Tanner.  The  chief  house  of  the 
Clares  in  England  stood  near  Aldgate ;  it  was  built  by 
Blanche,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  her  husband  Edmund, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Darby,  son  to  Henry 
111.  and  brother  to  Edward  I.  These  nuns  were  Urban- 
ists,  and  enjoyed  revenues.  They  were  called  Clares  or 
Minoresses,  and  their  house  the  Minories  ;  it  was  con- 
verted at  the  dissolution,  first  into  a  store-house  of  arms, 
and  its  name  remains  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and  is  com- 
municated to  the  new  buildings  extended  into  the  adja- 
cent fields;^  on  which  see  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  and 
Maitland's  History  and  Antiquities  of  that  city.  An 
account  of  the  ancient  flourishing  state  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  England,  and  the  eminent  men  which  it  pro- 
duced among  us,  see  in  the  exact  and  complete  History 
of  the  English  Province  of  Franciscans,  quarto.  And  F. 
Davenport  or  Francis  of  St.  Clare's  Supplem.  Historiae 
Provinciae  Anglicanae.  Also  Stevens,  Monasticon  Anglic. 
t.  1.  p.  89  to  160. 

This  ancient  province  was  restored  by  F.  John  Jen- 
nings, who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  celebrated  convent  at 
Douay  about  the  year  1617.  Among  those  in  this  Order 
who  seemed  most  perfectly  to  have  revived  in  themselves 
the  spirit  of  their  founder  in  these  later  a<;es,  few  perhaps 
have  equalled  the  venerable  martyr  F.  Paul  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen, or  Henry  Heath,  as  appears  from  his  edifying  life 
and  pious  writings.  He  suffered  for  the  faith  at  London 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1643. 

F.  Helyot  (t.  7.)  and  F.  Chalippe  (t.  2.  p.  296.)  say 
there  are  of  the  first  and  third  Orders  of  St.  Francis 
above  seven  thousand  convents  of  men,  and  near  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  religious  men ;  and  of 
women,  comprising  all  the  branches  both  of  the  second 
and  third  Orders,  above  nine  hundred  monasteries,  and 
in  them  twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  nuns,  subject  to 
the  superiors  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  besides  great  num- 1 
bers  that  are  subject  to  their  diocesans.  Their  numbers 
were  much  greater  before  the  demolition  of  monasteries  i 
in   England  and  the  northern  kingdoms.     Sabellicus,  in 

1380,  reckoned  of  the  Franciscan  Order  one  thousand  ject  to  the  pope,  now  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  fifty 
five  hundred  monasteries,  and  ninety  thousand  Minorites,  miles  east  from  Florence,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pope's 
The  office  of  general  of  the  Franciscan  Order  was  an-  territories.  The  old  chapel  of  St.  Francis  is  there  still 
ciently  for  life  ;  but  since  the  year  1506  the  generals  are  standing;  out  of  respect,  it  has  not  been  changed;  but 
renewed  every  six  years.  See  Helyot,  Bonnaui,  and  the  near  it  is  built  a  new  church  with  a  .small  convent  fa- 
short  history  of  religious  Orders  printed  at  Amsterdam,  voured  by  popes  with  great  privileges,  and  resorted  to  by 
in  four  volumes.  pilgrims. 


quently  raised  from  the  ground  at  prayer.  F. 
Leo,  his  secretary  and  confessor,  testified,  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  prayer   sometimes    raised 

above  the   ground   so   high,  that   this   disciple 
could  only  touch   his   feet,  which    he   held  and 
watered  with  his  tears;  and  that  sometimes  he 
saw   him  raised   much   higher."     Towards  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption'  of  the  Blessed  \  ir- 
gin,  in  1224,  St.  Francis  retired  into  a  most 
secret  place  in  mount  Alvemo,  where  his  com- 
panions made  him  a  little  cell.*     lie  kept  Leo 
with    him,   but    forbade    any  other  person    to 
come  to  him  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  ; 
it  was  then  the  Lent  which  he  kept  before   the 
feast  of  that  archangel,  and  lie  desired  to  de- 
vote   himself  in  it  entirely  to  the  delights  of 
heavenly  contemplation.      He  ordered  Leo  to 
bring  him  a  little  bread  and  water  every  even- 
ing, and  lay  it  at  the  entry  of  his  cell  ;  "  And 
when  you  shall  come  to  matins,"  said  he,  "  do 
not  come  in,  only  say,  Domine,  labia  mea  ape- 
ries.    If  I   answer,  Et  os  meum  anniincictbit 
laudem  tuam,  you    shall  come  in  ;    otherwise 
you  will   go  away  again."     The  pious  disciple 
was  very  punctual   in  obeying  ;  but  was  often 
obliged  to  go  back   again,  the   saint  being  in 
raptures,  as  he  did  not  doubt;  and  once  when 
he  did  not  answer,  he  saw  him  lying  prostrate 
on    the   ground,  encompassed   with   a   bright 
light,  and  heard  him  often  repeat  these  words  : 
"  Who    are    you,    O   my  God,   and  my  most 
sweet  Lord?     And  who  am  I,  a  base  worm, 
and  your  most  unworthy  servant  ?"    The  saint 
afterward  told  Leo,  that  nothing  gave  him  so 
perfect  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  his  own  no 
thingness  as  the  contemplation  of  the  abyss  of 
the  divine  perfections;    for   nothing    so  much 
improves  the  knowledge   of  ourselves   as  the 
clear  knowledge    of   God's   infinite    greatness 
and  goodness,  and  his  spotless  purity  and  sanc- 
tity.     Heavenly  visions    and    communications 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  lamiliar  to  our  saint  ; 
but  in  this  retreat  on  mount  Alverno,  in   1224, 
he  was  favoured  with  extraordinary  raptures, 
and  inflamed  with  burning  desires  of  heaven 
in  a  new  and  unusual  manner.     Then   it  was 
that  this  saint  deserved,  by  his  humility,  and 
his  ardent  love  of  his  crucified  Saviour,  to  be 
honoured  with   the  extraordinary  favour  of  the 
marks  of  his  five  wounds  imprinted  on  his  body 
by  the  vision  of  a  seraph. 

About  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  Francis 
being  in  prayer  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
raised   himself  towards  God  with  the  seraphic 

9  See  the  lives  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Teresa,  &c.  also 
Chalippe  in  that  of  St.  Francis. 

*  'Mount  Alverno  is  situated  in  the  Apennines  mar 
Borgo  di  San  Sepulcro,  an  episcopal  city,  formerly  sub- 
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ardour  of  his  desires,  and  was  transported  by  a 
tender  and  affective  compassion  of  charity  into 
Him,  who,  out  of  love,  was  crucified  for  us. 
In  this  state  lie  saw,  as  it  were,  a  seraph,  with 
six  shining  wings  blazing  with  fire,  bearing- 
down  from  the  highest  part  of  the  heavens  to- 
ward him,  with  a  most  rapid  flight  ;  and 
placing  himself  in  the  air  near  the  saint. 
There  appeared  between  his  wings  the  figure 
of  a  man  crucified,  with  his  hands  and  feet 
stretched  out,  and  fastened  to  the  cross.  The 
wings  of  the  seraph  were  so  placed,  that  two 
he  stretched  above  his  head,  two  others  he  ex- 
tended to  fly,  and  with  the  other  two  he  covered 
his  whole  body.  At  this  sight,  Francis  was 
extremely  surprised;  a  sudden  joy,  mingled 
with  sorrow,  filled  his  heart.  The  familiar 
presence  of  his  Lord  under  the  figure  of  a 
seraph,  who  fixed  on  him  his  eyes  in  the  most 
gracious  and  tender  manner,  gave  him  an  ex- 
cessive joy ;  but  the  sorrowful  sight  of  his 
crucifixion  pierced  his  soid  with  a  sword  of 
compassion.  At  the  same  time  he  understood 
by  an  interior  light,  that  though  the  state  of 
crucifixion  no  way  agreed  with  that  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  seraph,  this  wonderful  vision 
was  manifested  to  him,  that  he  might  under- 
stand he  was  not  to  be  transformed  into  a 
resemblance  with  Jesus  Christ  crucified  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  flesh,  but  in  his  heart,  and 
by  the  fire  of  his  love.  After  a  secret  and 
intimate  conversation,  the  vision  disappearing, 
his  soul  remained  interiorly  inflamed  with  a 
seraphic  ardour,  and  his  body  appeared  exte- 
riorly to  have  received  the  image  of  the  crucifix, 
as  if  his  flesh,  like  soft  wax,  had  received  the 
mark  of  a  seal  impressed  upon  it.  For  the 
marks  of  nails  began  to  appear  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  resembling  those  he  had  seen  in  the 
vision  of  the  man  crucified.  His  hands  and 
feet  seemed  bored  through  in  the  middle  with 
four  wounds,  and  these  holes  appeared  to  be 
pierced  with  nails  of  hard  flesh  ;  the  heads 
were  round  and  black,  and  were  seen  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  and  in  his  feet  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  instep.  The  points  were  long,  and 
appeared  beyond  the  skin  on  the  other  side, 
and  were  turned  back  as  if  they  had  been 
clenched  with  a  hammer.  There  was  also  in 
his  right  side  a  red  wound,  as  if  made  by  the 
piercing  of  a  lance;  and  this  often  threw  out 
blood,  which  stained  the  tunic  and  drawers  of 
the  saint.  This  relation  is  taken  from  St.  Bo- 
naventure,  who  (chap.  13.)  calls  the  wound  of 
the  side  a  scar ;  but  means  not  a  scar  covered, 
but  a  wound  left  visible  and  open  ;  for  he  calls 
it  (chap.  14  )  a  wound,  and  a  hole  in  his  side; 
and  such  he  again  describes  it  as  seen  after  the 
saint's  death,  (chap.  15.)  The  circumstance 
of  its  often  bleeding  confirms  the  same  ;  which 
does  not  agree  to  a  wound  that  is  healed  and 
covered,  or  to  a  callous  scar  raised  after  the 
healing  of  a  wound,  as  liaillet,  with  many  other 
mistakes,  pretends  this  to  have  been.10  This 
>°  See  F.  Chalippe,  1 2.  p.  351. 


wonderful  miracle  was  performed  whilst  the 
saint's  understanding  was  filled  with  the 
strongest  ideas  of  Christ  crucified,  and  his  love 
employed  in  the  utmost  strength  of  his  will  in 
entertaining  its  affections  on  that  great  object, 
and  assimilating  them  to  his  beloved  in  that 
suffering  state;  so  that  in  the  imaginative  faculty 
of  his  soul  he  seemed  to  form  a  second  crucifix, 
with  which  impression  it  acted  upon,  and 
strongly  affected  the  body.  To  produce  the 
exterior  marks  of  the  wounds  in  the  flesh, 
which  the  interior  love  of  his  burning  heart 
was  not  able  to  do,  the  fiery  seraph,  or  rather 
Christ  himself,  in  that  vision  (by  darting  bright 
piercing  rays  from  his  wounds  represented  in 
the  vision)  really  formed  them  exteriorly  in 
him,  which  love  had  interiorly  imprinted  in  his 
soul,  as  St.  Francis  of  Sales  explains  it.11 

St.  Francis  endeavoured  nothing  more  than 
to  conceal  this  singular  favour  of  heaven  from 
the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  ever 
after  covered  his  hands  with  his  habit,  and  wore 
shoes  and  the  feet  of  stockings  on  his  feet.* 
Yet  having  first  asked  the  advice  of  brother 
Illuminatus  and  others,  by  their  counsel,  he, 
with  fear,  disclosed  to  them  this  wonderful  vi- 
sion, but  added,  that  several  things  had  been 
manifested  to  him  in  it,  which  he  never  would 
discover  to  any  one  ;  secrets,  says  St.  Bona- 
venture,  which  perhaps  could  not  be  expressed 
by  words,  or  which  men,  who  are  not  superna- 
turally  enlightened,  are  not  capable  of  under- 
standing. Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of 
the  saint,  these  miraculous  wounds  were  seen 
by  several  during  the  two  years  which  he  sur- 
vived, from  1224  to  1226,  and  by  great  multi- 
tudes after  his  death.  The  account  of  them 
the  vicar  general  of  his  Order  published  in  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  all  his  brethren,  im- 
mediately after  St.  Francis's  death  ;  the  original 
copy  of  which  was  seen  by  Wadding.  Luke 
of  Tuy,  bishop  of  that  city  in  Spain,  published 
his  work  against  the  Albigenses  in  1231,  in 
which12  he  tells  us,  that  he  went  to  Assisium 
the  year  after  the  saint's  death,  and  that  this 
vision  was  attested  to  him  by  many  religious 
men  and  seculars,  clergymen  and  laymen,  who 
had  seen  these  nails  of  flesh  in  the  saint's  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  wound  in  his  side,  and  with 
their  hands  had  felt  them  ;  he  infers  from  them 
that  Christ  was  fastened  on  the  cross  with  four 
nails,  and  that  it  was  his  right  side  which  was 
opened  with  the  lance.  He  confirms  this  won- 
derful miracle  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  written 
by  F.  Thomas  de  Celano,  a  disciple  and  com- 
panion of  the  saint,  by  the  order  of  pope  Gre- 

11  St.  Francis  of  Sales  on  the  Love  of  God. 

14  Luc.  Tud.  adv.  Albig.  1.  2.  c.  ll.Bibl.  Patr.  t.  15. 


*  Wadding  saw,  in  the  convent  of  the  poor  Clares  at 
Assisium,  a  pair  of  these  half  stockings,  made  by  St. 
(hue  tor  St.  Francis,  with  the  parts  raised  above  and  be- 
low for  the  heads  and  points  of  the  nails.  Blood  from 
his  side  is  kept  in  the  cathedral  at  Recanati.  Set  Cha. 
i  lippe,  t.  2.  p.  361. 
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gory  IX.13  from  which  work  St.  Bon  a  venture 
took  his  relation.  When  some  in  Bohemia 
called  it  in  question,  pope  Gregory  IX.  rebuked 
them  by  a  bull  in  1 237,  attesting  the  truth  of 
those  miraculous  wounds  upon  his  own  certain 
knowledge,  and  that  of  his  cardinals.  The 
same  he  affirms  in  two  letters  recited  by  Wad- 
ding and  Chalippe  ;  and  says,  these  wounds, 
after  his  death,  were  publicly  shown  to  every 
one.  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  a  sermon  to  the 
people  in  1254,  declared  that  he  had  been  him- 
self an  eye-witness  of  those  wounds  in  the 
body  of  the  saint  whilst  he  was  yet  living.  St. 
Bonaventure,  who  with  other  friars  was  present 
at  this  discourse,  heard  this  authentic  declara- 
tion made  by  his  holiness.  That  pope  assures 
the  same  in  a  bull  in  1255,  addressed  to  the 
whole  Church.14  St.  Bonaventure,  who  wrote 
his  life  in  1261,  and  who  had  lived  long  with 
the  most  familiar  disciples  of  the  servant  of 
God,  says,  that  whilst  the  saint  was  alive,  many 
of  his  brethren  and  several  cardinals  saw  the 
marks  of  the  nails  in  his  hands  and  feet;  some 
also,  by  secret  artifices,  found  the  means  to 
see  and  feel  the  wound  in  his  side.  After  his 
death,  every  one  openly  saw  it  and  the  other 
four  wounds.  Fifty  friars,  St.  Clare  and  all 
her  sisters,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
seculars,  saw  and  kissed  them  ;  and  some,  for 
greater  certainty,  touched  them  with  their 
hands.  St.  Bonaventure  relates  many  miracles, 
and  a  vision  of  St.  Francis  to  pope  Gregory 
IX.  by  which  the  truth  of  these  miraculous 
wounds  was  confirmed.  In  honour  of  this 
miracle,  and  to  excite  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful a  more  ardent  lovo  of  our  crucified  Saviour, 
and  devotion  to  his  sabred  passion,  pope  Bene- 
dict XI.  in  1304,  instituted  a  festival  and  office 
in  memory  of  them  ;  which  were  extended  to 
the  whole  Church  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475, 
Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.  in  1615,  the  17th  of 
September,  being  the  day  chosen  for  this  an- 
nual commemoration.*  The  ancient  church 
of  St.  Francis  on  mount  Alverno,  with  another 
new  one  more  spacious,  and  a  large  convent, 
are  places  of  great  devotion  on  account  of  this 
miracle,  and  enjoy  great  privileges  by  the  grants 
of  several  popes  and  emperors.15 

It  appears  manifest  that  this  wonderful 
favour  was  in  part  a  recompense  of  the  great 
love  which  St.  Francis  bore  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  From  the  beginning  of  his  conversion 
his  heart  was  so  inflamed  with  this  divine  love, 
that  the  sufferings  of  his  Saviour  almost  conti- 
nually filled  his  thoughts,  in  which  meditation, 

13  Greg.  IX.  Constit.  12. 

14  Ale.v.  IV.  Constit.  4. 

15  See  Chalippe,  t.  2.  p.'  336. 


*  This  miraculous  impression  of  the  sacred  wounds  is 
mentioned  by  F.  Khas  in  the  encyclical  letter,  by  which 
he  gave  notice  of  the  saint's  death  to  the  Order;  by 
Celano  and  all  the  original  writers  of  his  life,  and  many 
other  incontestable  monuments  collected  by  Suysken, 
Comm.  prrcvio,  $  24.  p.  648.  et  §  25.  p.  65  J.  liened!  XIV. 
de  Canoniz.  &c. 


sighs  and  tears  frequently  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  his  soul.  It  was  to  render  himself 
more  perfectly  conformed  to  his  crucified  Jesus, 
that  he  with  great  fervour  stript  himself  of 
every  thing,  made  of  his  body  a  victim  of  pe- 
nance, and  thrice  sought  an  opportunity  of 
giving  his  life  for  Christ  by  martyrdom.  This 
adorable  object  was  all  "his  science,  all  his 
glory,  all  his  joy,  all  his  comfort  in  this  world. 
To  soothe  the  sharp  pains  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, he  was  one  day  desired  to  let  some  one 
read  a  book  to  him;  but  he  answered  :  "  No- 
thing gives  me  so  much  delight  as  to  think  on 
the  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord  ;  I  continually 
employ  my  mind  on  this  object,  and  were  I  to 
live  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  should  stand  in 
need  of  no  other  books."  In  the  school  of  his 
crucified  Lord  he  learned  so  vehement  a  love 
of  holy  poverty,  that  meeting  one  day  a  beggar 
almost  naked,  he  with  sighs  said  to  his  compa- 
nion, "  Here  is  a  poor  man,  whose  condition  is 
a  reproach  to  us.  We  have  chosen  poverty  to 
be  our  riches;  yet  in  it  he  outdoes  us."  He 
called  poverty  his  lady,  his  queen,  his  mother, 
and  his  spouse,  and  earnestly  begged  it  of  God 
as  his  portion  and  privilege.  "  O  Jesus,"  said 
he,  "  who  was  pleased  to  embrace  extreme 
poverty,  the  grace  I  beg  of  you  is,  that  you 
bestow  on  me  the  privilege  of  poverty.  It  is 
my  most  ardent  desire  to  be  enriched  with  this 
treasure.  This  I  ask  for  me  and  mine,  that 
for  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name  we  never  pos- 
sess anything  under  heaven,  and  receive  our 
subsistence  itself  from  the  charity  of  others, 
and  be  in  this  also  very  sparing  and  moderate." 
He  extended  his  rule  of  poverty  to  what  is  in- 
terior and  spiritual,  fearing  lest  any  one  among 
his  friars  should  regard  his  science  as  his  own 
property  and  fund,  for  so  it  feeds  self-love,  and 
produces  inordinate  complacency  in  itself,  and 
secret  attachments,  very  contrary  to  that  entire 
disengagement  of  the  heart  which  opens  it  to 
the  divine  grace.  The  saint  indeed  exhorted 
those  that  were  best  qualified,  to  apply  them- 
selves to  sacred  studies;  but  always  with  this 
caution,  that  they  still  spent  more  time  in  prayer, 
and  studied  not  so  much  how  to  speak  to 
others,  as  how  to  preach  to  themselves,  and 
how  to  practise  virtue.  Studies  which  feed 
vanity  rather  than  piety  he  abhorred,  because 
they  utterly  extinguish  charity  and  devotion, 
and  drain  and  puff  up  the  heart.  Humilia- 
tions, reproaches,  and  sufferings  he  called  the 
true  gain,  and  the  most  perfect  joy  of  a  religious 
man,  especially  a  friar  minor,  who,  according 
to  this  saint,  ought  to  be  not  so  much  in  name, 
as  in  spirit,  the  lowest  among  men. 

St.  Francis  came  down  from  mount  Alverno, 
bearing  in  his  flesh  the  marks  of  the  sacred 
wounds,  and  more  inflamed  than  ever  with  the 
seraphic  ardours  of  divine  charity.  The  two 
years  that  he  survived  his  heavenly  vision, 
seemed  a  martyrdom  of  love.  He  was  more- 
over much  afflicted  in  them  with  sickness, 
weakness,  and  pains  in   his  eyes.     In  this  sui 
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fering  stale  he  used  often  to  repeat,  that  the 
most  rigorous  appointments  of  Providence  are 
often  the  most  tender  effects  of  the  divine  mercy 
in  our  favour.  In  L225,  his  distemper  growing 
dangerous,  cardinal  Hngolin  and  the  vicar- 
general  Elias  obliged  him  to  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  able  surgeons  and  physicians 
ofRieti,  wherein  he  complied  with  great  sim- 
plicity. In  his  sickness  he  scarce  allowed  him- 
self any  intermission  from  prayer,  and  would 
not  check  his  tears,  though  the  physician 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
sight;  which  he  entirely  lost  upon  his  death- 
bed. Under  violent  pains,  when  another  ex- 
horted him  to  beg  of  God  to  mitigate  them 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  weakness,  he 
arose,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  and  kissing 
it,  prayed  as  follows:  "  O  Lord,  I  return  thee 
thanks  for  the  pains  which  I  sutler;  I  pray 
that  thou  add  to  them  a  hundred  times  more 
if  such  be  thy  holy  will.  I  shall  rejoice  that 
thou  art  pleased  to  afflict  me  without  sparing 
my  carcass  here  ;  for  what  sweeter  comfort 
can  1  have,  than  that  thy  holy  will  be  done  !" 
He  foretold  his  death  long  before  it  happened, 
both  to  several  of  his  brethren,  and  in  a  letter 
which  he  dictated  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  a  pious  lady  of  Rome,  his  great 
friend.  The  saint  earnestly  recpiested  that  he 
might  be  buried  at  the  common  place  of  execu- 
tion, among  the  bodies  of  the  malefactors,  on  a 
hill  then  without  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Assi- 
sium,  called  Colle  d'lnferno*  St.  Francis,  a  little 
before  his  death,  dictated  his  testament  to  his 
religious  brethren,  in  which  he  recommends  to 
them,  that  they  always  honour  the  priests  and 
pastors  of  the  Church  as  their  masters,  that 
they  faithfully  observe  their  ride,  and  that  they 
work  with  their  hands,  not  out  of  a  desire  of 
gain,  but  for  the  sake  of  good  example,  and  to 
avoid  idleness.  "  If  we  receive  nothing  for 
our  work,"  says  he,  "  let  us  have  recourse  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  begging  alms  from 
door  to  door."  He  orders,  that  they  who  do  not 
know  how  to  work,  learn  some  trade.  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  declared,  that  this  precept  of 
manual  labour  does  not  regard  those  who  are 
in  holy  orders,  and  are  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  oilier  spiritual  functions,  which  is  clear 
from  the  rule  itself,  the  example  of  St.  Francis, 
and  the  apology  wrote  by  St.  Bonaveiiture. 
Having  finished  his  testament,  the  saint  de- 
sired a  spiritual  song  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
tor  all  his  creatures,  which  he  had  composed, 
to  be  sung.  Then  he  insisted  upon  being  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  old  habit, 
which  the  guardian  gave  him.  In  this  posture 
he  exhorted  his  brethren  to  the  love  of  God, 
holy  poverty,  and  patience,  and  gave  his  last 
blessing  to  all  his  disciples,  the  absent  as  well 

*  This  place  being  judged  commodious  for  building  a 
convent,  a  great  monastery  was  erected  there;  and  four 
rthe  Baintfs  death  hiabody  was  removed  thi- 
ther, and  the  name  of  Hie  hill  changed  into  that  of  Colle 
del  Paradiso,  by  an  order  of  pope  Gregory  iX. 
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as  those  that  were  present,   in    the    following 
words:    "    Farewell,     my    children:     remain 
always  in  the  fear   of  the  Lord.      That  tempta- 
tion and  tribulation  which  is  to  come,  is  now  at 
hand  ;  and  happy  shall   they  be  who  shall  per- 
severe in  the  good  they  have  begun.      I  hasten 
to  go  to  our  Lord,  to  whose  grace  I  recommend 
you."     He  then  caused  the  history  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord   in  the  gospel  of  St.  John  to 
be   read ;  after  which  he   began   to  recite   the 
hundred   forty-first  psalm  ;  /  have  cried  with 
my  voice  to  the  Lord,  &c.     Having   repeated 
the  last  verse  :    Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison, 
that.  I  may  praise  thy  name  :  the  just  wait  for 
me  till  thou  reward  me. ;  he  yielded  up  his  soul 
on  the  4th    of  October   in  the  year    1226,  the 
twentieth   after  his   conversion,  and  the  forty- 
fifth  of  his  age,  as  de  Calano  assures  us.  Great 
multitudes  Hocked  to  see  and  kiss  the  prints  of 
the  sacred  wounds   in    his  flesh,   which  were 
openly  shown  to  all  persons.    A  certain  learned 
man   of  rank,  named  Jerom,  doubted   of  the 
reality  of  these  miraculous  wounds  till    he  had 
touched  and  examined  them  with   his   hands, 
and   moved  the  nails  of  flesh  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  by  which   he   was  so  evidently  con- 
vinced, that  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn  oath  his 
attestation  of  them,  as  St.  Bonaventure  men- 
tions.   The  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  saint's  body  was  carried  with  a  numerous 
and   pompous  procession  from  the  convent   of 
the  Portiuncula  to  Assisium.     The  procession 
stopt  at  St.  Damian's,  where  St.  Clare  and  her 
nuns  had  the  comfort  of  kissing  the  marks  of 
the  wounds  in  his  flesh.     St.  Clare  attempted 
to  take  out  one  of  the  nails  of  flesh,  but  could 
not,  though   the  black  head  was  protuberan* 
above  the   palm    of  the   hand,  and  she   easily 
thrust   it  up  and   down,  and    dipped    a    linen 
cloth  in  the  blood  which  issued  out.    The  body 
was  carried  thence,  and  buried  at  St.  George's. 
Pope    Honorius  III.  dying    in    1227,  cardinal 
Hugolin  was  chosen  pope  the  same  year,  and 
took    the    name   of  Gregory  IX.     Two  years 
after  the  saint's  death,  this  pope  went  to  Assi- 
sium, and  alter  a   rigorous   examination    and 
solemn  approbation  of  several  miraculous  cures 
wrought  through  the  merits  of  St.  Francis,  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  his  canonization  in 
the  church  of  St.  George,  on  the  16th  of  July, 

1228,  and   commanded   his  office  to  be  kept  in 

1229.  His  holiness  gave  a  sum  of  money  for 
building  a  new  church  on  the  place  which  he 
would  have  called  from  that  time  Colle  del 
Paradiso.  Elias  the  general,  by  contributions 
and  exactions,  much  increased  the  sum,  and 
raised  a  most  magnificent  pile,  which  was 
finished  in  1230,  and  that  year  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  translated  thither  on  the  25th  of 
May.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  came  again  to  Assi- 
sium in  1235.  But  the  ceremony  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  church  was  not  performed  by 
him,  as  some  mistake,  but  by  pope  Innocent 
IV.  in  1253,  when  he  passed  the  summer  in 
this  convent,  as  is  related  at  length  by  Nicolas 
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de  Curhio,  a  Franciscan,  that  pope's  confessa- 
rius  and  sacristan,  in  his  life.16  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1754,  by  a  prolix  most  honourable 
bull  confirms  the  most  ample  privileges  granted 
to  this  church  by  former  popes,  and  declares  it 
a  patriarchal  church  and  a  papal  chapel  with 
apostolic  penitentiaries. ,r  The  body  of  the 
saint  still  lies  in  this  church,  and  it  is  said  under 
a  sumptuous  chapel  of  marble,  curiously 
wrought,  standing1  in  the  middle  of  this  spa- 
cious church,  which  is  dedicated  in  honour  of 
St.  Francis.  In  the  sacristy,  among-  many 
other  relics,  was  shown,  in  1745,  some  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Francis,  and  also  of  St.  Bona- 
venture.  Over  this  church  is  a  second,  adorned 
with  rich  paintings,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  We  are  told  there  is  a  third 
subterraneous  church  under  it,  like  that  under 
St.  Peter's  on  the  Vatican-hill,  made  in  vaults; 
but  that  of  St.  Francis  is  not  open.  The  body 
of  St.  Francis  has  never  been  discovered  or 
visited  since  the  time  of  Gregory  IX.  and  was 
concealed  in  some  secret  vault,  for  the  better 
securing  so  precious  a  treasure.18  In  this  pa- 
triarchal convent  the  general  of  the  Conventual 
Franciscans  resides.* 

Who  can  consider  the  wonderful  examples 
of  St.  Francis,  and  not  cry  out  without-  divine 
Redeemer,  I  confess  to  thee,  eternal  Father, 
Lord  and  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  the  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  the. 
little  ones.  Thus  it  is,  O  Father ;  because  it 
is  pleasing  in  thy  eyes.1'  Thou  resistest  the 
proi>d,  and  hast  dismissed  them  empty  ;  but 
thoa  givest  grace  to  the  humble,  taking  plea- 
sure to  communicate  thyself  to  those  that  are 
simple  of  heart,  thy  little  ones,  whose  hearts 
are  disengaged  from  earthly  things.  Thou 
art  truly  a  hidden  God,  who  dwellest  in  inac- 
cessible light,  unknown  to  the  world  ;  but 
thou  impartest  thyself  abundantly  and  lovingly 

16  Apud  Buluz.  Miscell.  t.  7.  p.  391. 

■\  Bened.  XIV.  in  Bullar.  suo,  t.  4.  p.  82. 

is  See  Chalippe,  1.  5.  t.  2.  p.  252.  et  Suysken's  Ana- 
lecta  de  gloria  posthuma  S.  Francisci,  pari  4.  i>.  919  ad 
p.  995. 

19  Matt.  xi.  25. 

*  That  the  body  of  St.  Francis  remains  entire,  and 
stands  upright  in  a  subterraneous  vault  under  the  high 
altar  of  the  rich  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in  this  churches 
affirmed  from  a  popular  tradition  among  the  Conventual 
Friars  of  the  house,  but  denied  by  many  others.  Only 
an  authentic  visitation  of  the  vaults  can  ascertain  the 
truth  ;  probably  the  shrine  is  deposited,  fur  greater  safety, 
under  a  great  load  of  marble  ornaments  and  walls  so  as 
not  to  be  accessible.  Relics  of  his  clothes,  writings,  ike. 
are  shown;  none  of  his  body,  no  division  having  been 
made,  unless  we  believe  his  heart  and  bowels,  according 
to  his  desire,  to  have  been  taken  out,  and  laid  under  the 
altar  which  bears  his  name  m  the  Porfiuncula.  This  is 
first  affirmed  by  F.  Bartholomew  ofTisa,  in  his  Con- 
formities, which  he  wrote  in  1399,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  his  death  ;  but  for  which  he  appeals 
to  a  tradition  of  the  ancients  of  that  house,  and  is  followed 
by  other  writers  ;  yet  Wadding  doubts,  and  many  amon"- 
the  Conventuals  deny  this  division 


to  those  who,  having  purified  their  souls  from 
the  spots  of  earthly  filth  and  attachments,  ex- 
press and  show  forth  in  tluir  hearts  and  bodies 
.Jesus  Christ  crucified.  Yes,  Father,  so  it 
hath  pleased  Thee.  This  interior  crucifixion 
of  the  heart,  this  perfect  simplicity  and  disen- 
gagement of  the  affections,  consists  not  in  the 
exterior  renunciation  of  the  world,  (which  is 
indeed  often  a  help  to  it,  or  its  effect,)  hut  in 
the  spirit,  and  is  compatible  with  the  state  and 
employments  of  every  lawful  condition  in  the 
world,  as  many  saints  have  shown,  who,  on 
thrones,  in  courts,  or  armies,  learned  to  die  to 
the  world  and  themselves,  used  the  things  of 
this  world  as  stewards  only,  and  as  if  they 
used  them  not,  living  as  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  earth. 


SS. 


MARCUS,  MARCIAN,  AND  THEIR 
COMPANIONS,  MARTYRS. 


The  fourth  edict  of  Dioclesian  produced  in 
the  years  304  and  305  a  frightful  slaughter 
of  Christians  in  Egypt,  particularly  in  The- 
bais.  Eusebius  says,  that  after  suffering 
scourges,  tearing  with  iron  hooks,  disjointing  of 
limbs,  and  many  unheard-of  torments  ;  some 
were  beheaded,  others  thrown  into  the  sea, 
others  burnt,  many  crucified,  several  nailed  to 
crosses  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  great 
numbers  were  hung  on  gibbets  in  all  parts 
of  Egypt.  Marcus  and  .\Jarcian  are  named 
among  these  holy  champions  ;  in  ancient  Mar- 
tvrologies  they  are  called  brothers.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  cruelties  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  being  then  in  Thebais.  The 
usual  torments  there  exercised  on  the  Chris- 
tians were  to  tear  the  bodies  with  iron  hooks 
and  potsherds,  to  hang  them  up  naked  with 
their  heads  downwards,  &c.  Many  were  hung 
by  their  legs  on  two  thick  boughs  of  trees 
drawn  together,  which  being  let  go,  their 
bodies  were  torn  asunder.  Some  of  these  bar- 
barous executions  were  continued  for  years 
together,  and  sometimes  ten,  twenty,  sixty  or 
a  hundred  suffered  in  one  day,  in  the  same 
place.  Eusebius  saw  the  executioners  wearied, 
and  their  swords  or  other  instruments  blunted 
or  shivered  to  pieces  with  their  butcheries,  yet 
the  Christians  still  courting  racks  and  death 
at  their  hands.  Some  of  these  martyrs  were 
persons  eminent  for  their  birth,  reputation, 
or  learning  and  skill  in  philosophy.  See  Eus. 
Hist.  1.  8.  c.  8,  9.  Fleury,  1.  8.  n.  32. 

SAINT  PETRONIUS,  BISHOP  OF 
BOLOGNA,  C. 

He  was  son  to  Petronius,  prefect  of  the  prae- 
torium,  a  person  famous  for  his  eloquence.  Our 
saint  inured  himself  from  his  infancy,  whilst  he 
lived  in  his  father's  house,  to  all  the  exercises 
of  a  severe  ascetic  life.  Being  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  he  travelled  into  the  East,  and  visited 
the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  order  to 
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improve  himself  in  the  sciences  of  true  Chris- 1  John  Evangelist,  St.  Mark,  St.  Martin,  &c.  He 
tian  perfection  by  the  example  and  instructions  i  enriched  the  city  with  the  relics  of  many  saints, 
of  the  great  saints  who  inhabited  them.  For  I  particularly  those  of  the  holy  martyr  St.  Florian, 
this  purpose,  he  made  a  considerable  stay  with  |  who  seems  to  have  received  his  crown  under 
the  most  famous  amongst  them,  such  as  St 
John  of  Lycopolis,  St.  Apollo,  St.  Amnion. 
&c.     We  have  an  account  of  the  edifying  cir 


cumstances  which  he  collected  in  this  journey 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
which  Ciennadius  ascribes  to  him,  and  Erasmus, 
Gesner,  Goldast,  and  Baronius  to  Evagrius  oi 
Pontus ;    but  which    was    certainly    compiled 
from  the  relation  of  our  saint  by  Rufinus,  as 
Fontanini  demonstrates1  from  the  express  tes- 
timony of  St.  Jerom,2  and  many  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  work   itself.     St.    Eucherius 
mentions  that,  lately,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  and 
St.  Petronius  then   living  in  Italy,  had   passed 
from  the  highest  state  of  worldly  pomp  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.3     St.  Petronius  despised 
the  study  of  eloquence  and  profane  literature  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  upon    his  return  into 
Italy,  when  he  arrived  at  Rome  in  430,  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Bologna,  by  pope   Celestine, 
St.  Felix,  bishop  of  that  see,  being  dead  on  the 
4th  of  December.4     He    who    had   performed 
his  tedious  journey  through  the  Eastern   wil- 
dernesses barefoot,  joining  to  its  fatigues  the 
most  austere  penitential  austerities,  and    who 
had  brought  home  not  a  dissipated  mind,  but 
an  improved  spirit  of  compunction  and  devotion, 
because  he  had  made  prayer  and  mortification 
his  constant  companions,    would  be  far  from 
remitting   any  thing   of  those  exercises  when 
raised  to  the  pastoral  dignity  in  the  Church. 
He,  on  the  contrary,   redoubled  his  assiduity 
and   fervour  in  them,  being  sensible  that  the 
sanctification  of  his  own  soul,  and  that  of  his 
flock,  had  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other. 
Bologna    had    been  thrice   plundered    a    little 
before,  viz.  by  Radagaisus,  a  pagan  Goth,  slain 
near    Rome,    and  twice   by  Alaric  the    Arian 
Goth.     St.  Petronius  purged  it  of  the  remains 
of  Arianism,  and  repaired  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  especially  the  churches.     St.   Zama,  the 
first  bishop  appointed  by    pope    Dionysius  in 
270,   had    founded    the    cathedral    called    the 
Domo,  of  which  St.  Peter  was  titular.     It  was 
demolished  in   the   persecution  of  Dioclesian, 
but  soon  after  rebuilt.     After  the  persecution 
of  .Julian  the  Apostate,  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
having   been  removed  by  St.  Fustinian,  it  was 
afteiward    re-established  by   our   saint   under 
the  title  of  SS.   Nabor  and    Felix,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Clares.     Sigo- 
nius    and   the    learned    pope    Benedict    XIV. 
reckon     the     following    churches    founded    at 
Bologna    by    St.    Petronius:    of   St.    Stephen, 
(adjoining  to    St.  Peter's,)   upon  the  model  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  ;   those  of  St.   Thecla, 
St.  Agatha,   St.  Lucy,    St.    Bartholomew,   St. 

'  Justus  Fontauini,  Hist.  Liter.  Keel.  Aquil. 

s  Ep.  ad  Ctesiph.  3  S.  Eucher.  Peraen.  de  Pccnit. 

*  Bened.  XIV.  de  Sanctis  Bonon.  c.  2  1. 


Dioclesian  ;   his  relics  were   brought  from  Vi- 

cenza,  and  deposited  by  St.   Petronius  in  the 

St.   Stephen.      He   is    honoured    as 

The  Roman    Martvrology 


church   of 

patron  of  the  city.5 

mentions  him  on   this  day.*     See  Rutin,  1.  2. 

de    Vitis    Patr.     Gennad.    de  Vir.  III.  e.  41. 


Ceillier,  t.  14.  p.  299. 
Aquileiens.  p.  361.  1. 
p.  35.  Bened.  XIV. 
Bue  the  Bollandist,  p. 


Fontanini,  Hist.  Liter. 
5.  c.  12.  Tillem.  t.  15. 
de  Festis  SS.  Bonon. 
422  ad  470. 


ST.  AMMON,  HERMIT, 

FOUNDER    OF   THE    HERMITAGES    OF    NITRIA. 

This  great  saint  was  born  in  Egypt  of  a  rich 
and  noble  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  his  tutors  and  trustees  obliged  him  to 
marry,  in  the  year  308 ;  but,  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  he  read  to  his  wife  what  St.  Paul 
has  wrote  in  commendation  of  the  holy  state 
of  virginity,  by  which  she  was  easily  persuaded 
to  consent  to  their  making  a  mutual  vow  of 
perpetual  continence.  They  lived  together 
eighteen  years  under  the  same  roof  in  perfect 
coutinency  ;  and  he  was  so  severe  in  his  mor- 
tifications as  to  have  gradually  inured  and  pre- 
pared his  body  to  bear  the  austerity  of  long 
fasts.  For  having  spent  the  day  in  hard  labour 
in  tilling  a  large  garden  in  which  he  planted 
and  cultivated  balsamum,  a  shrub  about  two 
cubits  high,  which  distils  balsam  and  produces 
an  apple,  some  time  ago  more  famous  in  medi- 
cine than  at  present,  (the  tree  is  cultivated 
like  a  vine,  and  produces  its  fruit  in  the  third 
year,)  at  evening  he  supped  with  his  wife  on 
herbs  or  fruits,  and  immediately  retired  to 
prayer,  in  which  exercise  he  passed  a  great  part 
of  the  night.  When  his  uncle  and  other  friends 
who  opposed  his  retreat  were  dead,  he  retired 
to  mount  Nitria  with  his  wife's  consent.  She 
asembled  and  governed  in  her  house  a  society 
of  religious  women,  who,  in  the  exercises  of  a 
penitential  and  ascetic  life,  vied  with  the  most 
fervent  anchorets  in  the  deserts,  as  is  related  by 
Rutin  and  others.  St.  Ammon  first  inhabited 
this  desert ;  which  Cassian  places  five  miles 
from  the  city  Nitria.  In  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  Cassian  reckoned  fifty  monasteries  on 
mount  Nitria,  inhabited  by  five  thousand  her- 
mits. St.  Amnion's  first  disciples  lived  dis- 
persed in  separate  cells,  till  the  great  St.  Antony 
advised  him  to  found  a  monastery,  and  to  as- 
semble the  greatest  part  of  them  under  the 
inspection  of  an  attentive  superior.  That  great 
patriarch  of  monks  made  choice  himself  of  the 
5  Bened.  XIV.  de  Sanctis  Bonon.  c.  26. 


*  The  great  church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  is 
famous,  among  other  things,  for  the  gnomon  made  in  it 
by  Dominico  Uassini  in  1645,  with  a  meridian  line  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in   length,  drawn  on  the  i><ive- 

mei.t. 
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place  for  erecting  this  monastery  by  setting  up 
across.1  If  St.  Antony  sometimes  visited  St. 
Aiiimon,  our  saint  often  repaired  to  St.  Antony 
on  mount  Troicus,  where  he  then  kept  his  cell. 
St.  Ammoii  lived  in  great  austerity,  when  he 
first  retired  into  the  desert,  taking  only  a  re- 
freshment of  bread  and  water  once  a-day.  This 
he  afterward  extended  to  two,  and  sometimes 
to  three  or  even  four  days.  The  desert  of 
cells  into  which  St.  Ammon  extended  his  her- 
mitages, was  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 
mount  Nitria,  though  one  continued  wilder- 
ness.* St.  Ammon  wrought  many  miracles. 
That  which  follows  seemed  to  St.  Athanasius 
to  contain  so  important  an  instruction,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  inserted  in  his  life  of  St.  Antony, 
where  he  has  recorded  it.  The  authors  of  the 
histories  of  the  Fathers  of  the  desert,  and  of  the 
lite  of  St.  Ammon  also  mention  it.  One  day, 
as  he  was  going  to  cross  a  river  called  Lycus, 
when  the  banks  were  overflowed,  in  company 
with  Theodorus  his  disciple,  he  desired  him  to 
withdraw,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  naked 
in  swimming  over.  Ammon,  though  alone, 
stood  pensive  on  the  bank,  being  unwilling  and 
ashamed,  out  of  modesty,  to  strip  himself, 
reflecting  that  he  had  never  seen  himself  naked. 
God  was  pleased  *o  recompense  his  virginal 
love  of  purity  by  a  miracle,  and  whilst  he  stood 
thus,  he  found  himself  on  a  suden  transported 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Theodorus 
coming  up,  and  seeing  he  was  gone  over 
without  being  wet,  asked  him  how  it  came  to 
pass,  and  pressed  him  so  earnestly,  that  he 
confessed  the  miracle  to  him,  making  him  first 
promise  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one  till  after 
his  death.  St.  Ammon,  otherwise  written 
Amun,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  ; 
and  St.  Antony,  thoug-h  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
teen days'  journey  from  him,  knew  the  exact 
time  of  his  death,  having  seen  his  soul  in  a 
vision  ascend  to  heaven.  St.  Ammon  is  ho- 
noured on  the  4th  of  October  in  many  Greek 
Menologies.  See  Palladius,  Rufin,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,    &c.    in    Rosweide  ;     also   Cotelier, 


Mon.  Graec.   t.  1. 
c.  1,  &c. 


352.     Cassian  Collat.  6. 


ST.  AUREA,  V.  ABBESS. 

When  St.  Eligius,  by  the  liberality  of  king 
Dagobert,  settled  at  Paris  a  nunnery  of  three 
hundred  virgins,  he  appointed  Aurea  abbess 
of  that  numerous  family.  She  walked  before 
them  in  the  exercises  of  religious  perfection, 
and,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  abbatial 
dignity,  being  invited  to  glory  by  St.  Eligius  in 
a  vision  after  his  death,  she  exhorted  her  sisters 
to  rejoice  at  the  near  prospect  of  their  bliss, 
and  died  on  the  4th  of  October  in  666.  With 
1  Monum.  Grace,  in  Apothegmat.  Patrum  apud  Cotel. 
t.  l.p.  351. 


*  Muuut  Nitria  was  situated  beyond  the  lake  Maria 
or  Mareotis,  seventy  miles  from  Alexandria,  reaching 
towards  Ethiopia. 


her  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  her  nuns  were 
swept  off  by  the  pestilence.  Her  nunnery  was 
called  St.  Eligius's  and  St.  Aurea's.  As  it 
stood  within  the  city  she  could  not  be  buried 
at  it,  and  St.Eligius'had  built  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  then  without  the  city,  for  a  cemetery  for 
her  community.  She  was  therefore  interred 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  some  time  after,  her  bones 
were  taken  up,  and  kept  in  a  rich  shrine  in 
that  church,  till  they  were  translated  into  her 
monastery.  This  nunnery  being  fallen  to 
decay,  it  was  united  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  bishop 
placed  in  it  Benedictin  monks.  Four  hundred 
years  after,  the  first  archbishop,  John  Francis 
de  Gondi,  settled  in  that  church  the  Regular 
Clerks  called  Barnobites,  in  1636.  Her  relics 
have  been  in  some  former  ages  in  equal  venera- 
tion at  Paris  with  those  of  St.  Genevieve.  See 
the  life  of  St.  Eligius  on  the  1st  of  December, 
and  the  Roman  and  Paris  Martyrologies.  Also 
Felibien  et  Lobineau,  Hist,  de  Paris. 

ST.  EDWIN,  KING,  M. 

The  school  of  adversity  prepared  this  prince 
for  the  greatest  achievements,  as  necessity 
often  makes  men  industrious,  whilst  affluence 
and  prosperity  ruin  others  by  sloth  and  care- 
lessness. Edwin  was  son  of  Alia,  king  of 
Deira  ;  but  at  his  father's  death  was  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  Ethelfred,  king  of  the  Ber- 
nicians,  who  united  all  the  Northumbrians 
in  one  monarchy.  Edwin  fled  to  Redwald, 
king  of  the  East-Angles,  who,  by  threats  and 
promises,  was  secretly  brought  to  a  resolution 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 
The  young  prince  was  privately  informed  of 
his  danger  by  a  friend  in  the  council,  and  as 
he  sat  very  melancholy  one  night  before  the 
palace  gate,  a  stranger  promised  him  the  resto- 
ration of  his  kingdom,  and  the  chief  sovereignty 
over  the  English,  if  he  promised  to  do  what 
should  be  taught  him  for  his  own  life  and  sal- 
vation. Edwin  readily  made  this  promise, 
and  the  stranger,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  bade  him  remember  that  sign.  In  the 
mean  time  Redwald  was  diverted  from  his 
treacherous  intention  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
wife,  and  discomfited  and  slew  Ethelfred,  who 
was  marching  against  him,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  little  river  Idle,  in  Nottinghamshire.  By 
this  victory  Edwin  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians, 
which  comprised  all  the  north  of  England  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  he  became  so  formidable 
by  the  success  of  his  arms,  that  he  obliged  all 
the  other  English  kings,  and  also  the  Britons 
or  Welch,  to  acknowledge  his  superior  power 
He  took  to  wife  Edilburge,  daughter  to  the 
late  St.  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
the  English,  and  sister  to  Ealbalil,  then  king 
of  Kent.  St.  Paulinus  received  the  episcopal 
consecration,  and  was  sent  to  attend  her.  On 
Easter  eve,   in  626,  the  queen  was  delivered 
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of  a  daughter  ;  and,  on  Eastet  day,  an  assassin 
named  Burner,  sent  by  Quichelm,  king  of  the 
West-Saxons,  being1  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  king  Edwin,  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a. 
poisoned  dagger,  which  lie  took  from  under 
his  cloak,  lie  gave  a  violent  push  at  the 
king,  and  would  have  certainly  killed  him,  if 
Lilla,  his  favourite  and  faithful  minister,  had 
not,  for  want  of  a  buckler,  interposed  his  own 
body,  and  so  saved  the  king's  life  with  the 
loss  of  his  own.  The  dagger  wounded  the 
king  through  the  body  of  this  officer.  The 
ruffian  was  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  but 
first  killed  another  of  the  courtiers.  The  king 
returned  thanks  to  his  gods  for  his  preserva- 
tion ;  but  Paulinus  told  the  king  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  prayers  of  his  queen,  ami  exhorted 
him  to  thank  the  true  God  for  His  merciful 
protection  of  his  person,  and  for  her  safe  de- 
livery. The  king  seemed  pleased  with  his 
discourse,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent 
that  his  daughter  that  was  just  born  should  be 
consecrated  to  God.  She  was  baptized  with 
twelve  others  on  Whitsunday,  and  called  Ean- 
fleda,  being  the  first  fruits  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Northumbrians.  These  things  happened 
in  the  royal  city  upon  the  Derwent,  says  Bede ; 
that  is,  near  the  city  Derventius,  mentioned  by 
Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Britain  ;  it  is  at 
present  a  village  called  Aldby,  that  is,  Old 
Dwelling,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  as  Camden  takes  notice. 

The  king,  moreover,  promised  Paulinus, 
that  if  God  restored  him  his  health,  and  made 
him  victorious  over  those  who  had  conspired 
so  basely  to  take  away  his  life,  he  would  be- 
come himself  a  Christian.  When  his  wound 
was  healed,  he  assembled  his  army,  marched 
against  the  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  van- 
quished him  in  the  field,  and  either  slew  or 
took  prisoners  all  the  authors  of  the  wicked 
plot  of  his  assassination.  From  this  time  he 
no  more  worshipped  any  idols  ;  yet  he  deferred 
to  accomplish  his  promise  of  receiving  baptism. 
Pope  Boniface  sent  him  an  exhortatory  letter, 
with  presents  ;  and  a  silver  looking-glass  -and 
an  ivory  comb  to  the  queen  Edilburge,  admo- 
nishing her  to  press  him  upon  that  subject. 
Edwin  was  willingly  instructed  in  the  faith, 
often  meditated  on  it  by  himself,  and  consulted 
with  the  wisest  among  his  great  officers.  Pau- 
linus continued  to  exhort  him,  and  to  pray 
zealously  for  his  conversion  ;  at  length,  being 
informed,  it  is  believed,  by  revelation,  of  the 
wonderful  prediction  made  formerly  to  the 
king,  and  of  his  promise,  he  came  to  him, 
whilst  he  was  thinking  one  day  seriously  upon 
his  choice  of  religion,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
tiiat  sign?  The  king,  trembling,  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  his  feet  ;  but  the  bishop, 
raising  him  up,  said,  with  an  affectionate 
sweetness,  "  You  see  that  God  hath  delivered 
you  from  your  enemies;  he  moreover  offers 
you   his  everlasting   kingdom.     Take  care  on 
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your  side  to  perform  your  promise,  by  receiving 
his  faith,  and  keeping  his  commandments." 
The  king  answered  he  would  confer  with  his 
chief  counsellors  to  engage  them  to  do  the 
same  with  him;  to  which  the  bishop  consented. 
The  king  having  assembled  his  nobles,  asked 
their  advice.  Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  the 
idols,  spoke  first,  declaring  that  by  experience 
it  was  manifest  their  gods  had  no  power. 
Another  person  said,  the  short  moment  of  this 
life  is  of  no  weight,  if  put  in  the  balance  with 
eternity.  Then  St.  Paulinus  harangued  the 
assembly.  Coifi  applauded  his  discourse,  and 
advised  the  king  to  command  fire  to  be  set  to 
the  temples  and  altars  of  their  false  gods.  The 
king  asked  him  who  should  first  profane  them. 
Coifi  answered,  that  he  himself,  who  had  been 
the  foremost  in  their  worship,  ought  to  do  it 
for  an  example  to  others.  Then  he  desired 
to  be  furnished  with  arms  and  a  horse ;  for, 
according  to  their  superstition,  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  the  high  priest  to  bear  any  arms,  or  to 
ride  on  a  horse,  but  only  on  a  mare.  Being 
therefore  mounted  on  the  king's  own  horse, 
with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  he  rode  to  the  temple,  which  he  profaned 
by  casting  his  spear  into  it.  He  then  com- 
manded those  that  accompanied  him  to  pull  it 
down,  and  burn  it  with  the  whole  inclosure. 
This  p.ace,  says  Bede,  is  shown  not  far  from 
York,  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Derwent,  and  is 
called  Godmundingham,  that  is,  Receptacle 
of  Gods.  It  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Godmanham  ;  and  near  it  is  Wigton,  that  is, 
Town  of  Idols,  as  Camden  mentions,  in 
Yorkshire. 

King  Edwin  was  baptized  at  York  oil 
Easter-day,  in  the  year  of  Christ  6:27,  the 
eleventh  of  his  reign.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  built  of  timber,  through 
haste;  but  he  afterward  began  a  large  church 
of  stone,  in  which  this  was  inclosed,  and  which 
was  finished  by  his  successor,  St.  Oswald. 
St.  Paulinus  fixed  his  episcopal  see  at  York, 
with  the  approbation  of  king  Edwin,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  freely  during  the  remaining 
six  years  of  this  prince's  reign.  He  baptized, 
among  others,  four  sons,  one  daughter,  and 
one  grandson  of  the  king's  ;  and  both  nobles 
and  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  instructed, 
and  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism. 
When  the  king  and  queen  were  at  their  coun- 
try palace  of  Yeverin,  in  Glendale,  among  the 
Bernicians  in  Northumberland,  the  bishop  wag 
taken  up  thirty-six  days  together,  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  in  catechizing  persons,  and  in 
baptizing  them  in  the  little  river  Glen.  Ora- 
tories and  baptisteries  not  being  yet  built,  the 
people  were  baptized  in  rivers;  which  shows 
that  baptism  was  then  administered  by  immer- 
sion. When  St.  Paulinus  was  with  the  king- 
in  the  country  of  the  Deiri,  he  was  wont  to 
baptize  in  the  river  Swale,  near  Cataract,  now 
the  village  Cattanc,  which  the  tradition  of  that 
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country  confirms  to  this  day,  say  Mr.  Drake, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Stevens.  St.  Edwin 
built  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  from 
which  a  new  town  arose  which  was  called 
Albansbury,  and  since  Almondbury.  The 
royal  palace  in  that  place  was  burnt  by  the 
pagans  after  the  death  of  St.  Edwin.  His 
successors  had  their  country  palace  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Loidis  or  Leeds,  where  a  town  of 
that  name  was  afterward  built. 

King  Edwin  was  equally  zealous  to  practise 
himself,  and  to  propagate  on  all  sides  the  holy 
religion  which  he  professed.  The  English 
nation  generally  received  the  faith  with  a  fer- 
vour equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  many  among  them  became  by  their  con- 
version quite  another  people,  having  no  other 
views  but  those  of  another  world,  and  no  other 
thoughts  but  of  the  inestimable  happiness 
which,  by  the  divine  mercy,  they  were  possessed 
of,  to  improve  which  was  their  only  study. 
Even  kings,  who  find  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  virtue,  and,  whilst  they  command  others  at 
will,  are  often,  of  all  men,  the  least  masters 
of  themselves,  and  the  greatest  slaves  to  their 
own  passions, — these,  I  say,  among  the  new 
converted  English,  often  set  their  subjects  the 
strongest  examples  of  the  powerful  influence 
of  grace,  which  is  omnipotent  in  those  who 
open  their  breasts  to  it.  No  sooner  had  they 
got  sight  of  heaven  and  immortality,  but  earth 
appeared  contemptible  to  them,  and  they  tram- 
pled under  their  feet  those  crowns  for  which, 
a  little  before,  they  were  ready  to  suffer  every 
thing.  Several  exchanged  their  purple  and 
sceptres  for  hair-cloth,  their  palaces  for  mean 
cells,  their  power  and  command  for  the  humi- 
lity of  obedience.  Others  wore  still  their 
crowns,  but  looked  on  them  with  holy  con- 
tempt ;  and  regarded  it  as  their  chiefest  glory 
to  make  Christ  reign  in  the  hearts  of  their 
subjects,  and  to  impart  to  other  nations  the 
blessing  they  had  received.  In  these  zealous 
endeavours  St.  Edwin  deserved  for  his  recom- 
pense the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom.  Red- 
wald,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  had  received 
baptism  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  but,  being 
returned  home,  was  seduced  by  his  wife  and 
other  evil  teachers,  and  joined  together  the 
worship  of  his  ancient  gods  and  that  of  Jesus 
Christ;  erecting,  Samaritan-like,  two  altars  in 
the  same  temple,  the  one  to  Christ,  and  another, 
smaller,  for  the  victims  of  devils.  His  son  and 
successor,  Earpwald,  was  prevailed  upon  by 
St.  Edwin  to  embrace  with  his  whole  heart  the 
faith  of  Christ;  though,  he  being  killed  soon 
after,  that  nation  relapsed  into  idolatry  for  three 
years,  till  Sigebert,  returning  from  his  exile  in 
Gaul,  restored  the  Christian  religion.  The 
English  enjoyed  so  perfect  tranquillity  and 
security  throughout  the  dominions  of  king- 
Edwin,  that  this  peace  became  proverbial 
among  them  ;  and  it  was  affirmed  that  a  woman 
with  her  new-born  infant  might  safely  travel 
from  sea  to  sea.    To  the  fountains  on  the  high- 


ways the  king  had  caused  copper  cups  to  be 
chained,  which  none  durst  remove  or  take  away, 
so  strictly  were  the  laws  observed. 

This  good  king  had  reigned  seventeen  years 
over  the  English  and  the  Britons,  of  which  he 
had  spent  the  last  six  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
when  God  was  pleased  to  visit  him  with  afflic- 
tions in  order  to  raise  him  to  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  Penda,  a  prince  of  royal  blood 
among  the  Mercians,  a  violent  abetter  of  ido- 
latry, revolted  from  his  obedience,  and  got 
together  an  army  of  furious  veteran  soldiers, 
such  as  had  first  invaded  Britain,  and  all  that 
still  adhered  to  their  ancient  superstitions. 
Penda  fought  to  extirpate  Christianity,  and 
from  this  time  reigned  over  the  Mercians 
twenty-two  years.  In  this  first  revolt  he  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  Cadwallo,  king  of  the 
Britons  or  Welch,  who  was  indeed  a  Christian, 
but  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  this  holy 
religion,  savage  and  barbarous  in  his  manners, 
and  so  implacable  an  enemy  to  the  English, 
as  to  seem  rather  a  wild  beast  than  a  man  ; 
for,  in  his  violent  rage  utterly  to  destroy  that 
people,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  churches  or  religion,  and  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex.  King  Edwin  being  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  the  English  Heptarchy, 
to  whom  all  the  rest  paid  a  kind  of  obedience, 
the  fury  of  this  war  was  entirely  bent  against 
him,  and  he  was  killed  in  a  great  battle  against 
these  two  princes,  fought  in  Yorkshire,  at  a 
place  now  called  Hatfield,  originally  Heaven- 
field,  which  name  was  given  it  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  Christians  there  slain  in 
this  engagement.  The  body  of  St.  Edwin  was 
buried  at  Whitby,  but  his  head  in  the  porch  of 
the  church  he  had  built  at  York.  He  is  honoured 
with  the  title  of  martyr  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Florus,  and  in  all  our  English  calendars. 
Speed,  in  his  catalogue,  mentions  an  old  church 
in  London,  and  another  at  Breve,  in  Somerset- 
shire, of  both  which  St.  Edwin  was  the  titular 
patron.  His  death  happened  in  the  year  of 
Christ  633,  of  his  age  the  forty-eighth.  In 
what  manner  the  Christian  religion  was  re- 
stored in  Northumberland  is  related  in  the  life 
of  St.  Oswald,  5th  Aug.  On  St.  Edwin,  see 
Bede,  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  9,  10.  12.  15.  -20.  William 
of  Mulmesbury  and  Alford,  who  has  inserted, 
ad  ana.  632,  the  letter  of  pope  Honorius  to 
this  holy  king,  which  is  also  extant,  together 
with  his  letter  to  Honorius,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  Bede,  and  Cone.  t.  6.  See  the 
life  of  St.  Paulinus,  Oct.  10. 

The  relics  of  St.  Ethelburge,  wife  of  Saint 
Edwin,  were  honoured  with  those  of  Saint 
Edburg  at  Liming  monastery.  Lei.  Collect. 
t.  I.  p.  10. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  TRIERS. 

St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Triers,  highly  ex- 
tolled by  St.  Athanasius,  St.   Hilary,  and  SU 
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Jerom,  suffered  grievous  persecutions  under 
the  Arian  emperor  Constantius,  and  was  ba- 
nished by  him  into  Phrygia,  where  he  died. 
A  beautiful  church  bears  his  name  out  of  the 
walls  of  Triers,  served  by  a  college  of  canons, 
and  enriched  with  relics  of  many  martyrs 
crowned  under  the  president  Rictius  Varus 
and  the  emperor  Maximian  Herculeus.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  SS.  Fuscian  and 
Victoricus  in  Bouquet,  &c.  See  on  them 
Brower,  Bue  the  Bollandist,  p.  329,  &c.  The 
incredible  number  of  these  martyrs  is  denied 
by  Honthemius,  Diss,  de  Martyr.  Trevir. 


OCTOBER  V. 


SAINT  PLACIDUS,  ABBOT,  AND 
COMPANIONS,  MM. 

From  St.  Greg.  Dial.  1.  2.  c.  3.  7.  and  Mabillon,  Annal. 
Bened.  t.  1 .  who  shows  the  several  acts  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom to  be  pieces  of  no  authority,  with  all  the  instru- 
ments relative ;  which  is  confirmed  at  large  by  Bue 
the  Bollandist,  j  3  and  4. 

A.D.  546. 

The  reputation  of  the  great  sanctity  of  Saint 
Benedict,  whilst  he  lived  at  Sublaco,  being 
spread  abroad,  the  noblest  families  in  Rome 
brought  their  children  to  him  to  be  educated 
by  him  in  his  monastery.  Equitius  committed 
to  his  care,  in  522,  his  son  Maurus,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  patrician  Tertullus 
his  son  Placidus,  who  was  no  more  than  seven. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  recommending  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Aristotle,  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  preceptor,  in  his  letter  upon  that 
subject,  gave  thanks  to  his  gods  not  so  much 
for  having  given  him  a  son  as  for  providing 
him  with  such  a  master  for  his  education 
With  far  more  reason  Tertullus  rejoiced  that 
he  had  found  such  a  sanctuary,  where  his  son 
whilst  his  heart  was  yet  untainted  by  the  world 
might  happily  escape  its  contagion.  St.  Gre 
gory  relates,  that  Placidus  being  fallen  into 
the  lake  of  Sublaco,  as  he  was  fetching  some 
water  in  a  pitcher,  St.  Benedict,  who  was  in 
the  monastery,  immediately  knew  this  accident 
and,  calling  Maurus,  said  to  him,  "  Brother 
run,  make  haste  ;  the  child  is  fallen  into  the 
water."  Maurus,  having  begged  his  blessing, 
ran  to  the  lake,  and  walked  upon  the  water 
above  a  bow-shot  from  the  land  to  the  place 
where  Placidus  was  floating,  and,  taking  hold 
of  him  by  the  hair,  returned  with  the  same 
speed.  Being  got  to  the  land,  and  looking 
behind  him,  lie  saw  he  had  walked  upon  the 
water,  which  he  had  not  perceived  till  then. 
St.  Benedict  ascribed  this  miracle  to  the  dis- 
ciple's obedience  ;  but  St.  Maurus  attributed 
it  to  the  'command  and  blessing  of  the  abbot, 
maintaining  that  lie  could  not  worl< 
without   knowing   it.       Placidus   deci 


dispute  by  saying,  "  When  I  was  taken  out  of 
the  water,  I  saw  the  abbot's  melotes  upon  my 
head,  and  himself  helping  me  out."  The 
melotes  was  a  sheep's  skin  worn  by  monks 
upon  their  shoulders.  We  must  observe  that 
St.  Placidus,  being  very  young,  had  not  yet 
received  the  monastic  tonsure  and  habit.  This 
miraculous  corporal  preservation  of  Placidus 
may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  wonder- 
ful invisible  preservation  of  his  soul  by  divine 
grace  from  the  spiritual  shipwreck  of  sin.  He 
advanced  daily  in  holy  wisdom,  and  in  the 
perfect  exercise  of  all  virtues,  so  that  his  life 
seemed  a  true  copy  of  that  of  his  master  and 
guide,  the  glorious  St.  Benedict ;  who,  seeing 
the  great  progress  which  divine  grace  made  in 
his  tender  heart,  always  loved  him  as  one  of  the 
dearest  among  his  spiritual  children,  and  took 
him  with  him  to  Mount  Cassino  in  528.  The 
senator  Tertullus,  principal  founder  of  this  mo- 
nastery, made  them  a  visit  soon  after  their 
arrrival  there,  saw  with  pleasure  the  rising  virtue 
of  his  son  Placidus,  and  bestowed  on  St.  Bene- 
dict part  of  the  estates  which  he  possessed  in 
that  country,  and  others  in  Sicily.  The  holy 
patriarch  founded  another  monastery  upon  these 
latter  near  Messina,  a  great  city  with  a  fine 
harbour,  upon  the  straits  which  part  Italy  from 
Sicily.  Of  this  new  colony  St.  Placidus  was 
made  abbot.  Dom.  Rabache  de  Freville,  the 
present  sub-prior  of  St.  Germain-des-Prez,  in  his 
manuscript  life  of  St.  Maurus,  places  the  arrival 
of  that  saint  at  Angers  in  France,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Glanfeuil,  in  543, 
the  very  year  in  which  St.  Benedict  died.  St. 
Placidus  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Sicily  in 
541,  a  little  before  the  holy  patriarch's  death, 
being  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He 
there  founded  a  monastery  at  Messina.  The 
spirit  of  the  monastic  state  being  that  of  pe- 
nance and  holy  retirement,  the  primitive 
founders  of  this  holy  institute  were  particularly 
watchful  entirely  to  shut  the  world  out  of 
their  monasteries,  and  to  guard  all  the  avenues 
through  which  it  could  break  in  upon  their 
solitude.  Its  breath  is  always  poisonous  to 
those  who  are  called  to  a  life  of  retirement. 
Charity  may  call  a  monk  abroad  to  serve  his 
neighbour  in  spiritual  functions  ;  but  that  per- 
son only  can  safely  venture  upon  this  external 
employment  who  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  who 
studies  to  preserve  in  it  interior  solitude  and 
recollection,  having  his  invisible  food  and 
secret  manna,  and  making  it  his  delight  to 
converse  secretly  in  his  heart  with  God,  and  to 
dwell  in  heaven.  This  spirit  St.  Placidus  had 
learned  from  his  great  instructor,  and  the  same 
he  instilled  into   his  religious  brethren.*     lie 

*  SS.  Placidus,  Kutychius,  and  thirty  other  martyrs 
an:  commemorated  in  the  most  pure  copies  of  the  ancient 
Martyrology  ascribed  to  St.  Jerom,  viz.  that  of  Lucca 
given  l>v  V  oren  inius  rh  it    f  Corbie  in  D'Ach 

i  r  the  Jesuit, 
tyrol.  Usu  to)'.)   Chatelain,   (Mart,  univ.) 
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had  not  lived  many  years  in  Sicily  before  a 
pagan  barbarian,  with  a  fleet  of  pirates  from 
Africa  rather  than  from  Spain,  then  occupied 
by  Arian  Goths,  not  by  pagans,  landed  in 
Sicily,    and    out    of   hatred    of   the    Christian 

Bue  the  Bollandist,  (1  Octob.  p.  660  &c- <hink  these  to 
be  ancient  martyrs  under  the  Roman  pagans.  Others 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Monks  Martyrs.  That 
a  Saint  Placidus  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Benedict  we  are 
assured  by  St.  Gregory,  &c.  that  he  was  sent  into  Sicily 
is  mentioned  by  Leo  Marsicanus  in  the  eleventh  century, 
(in  his  Historia  Casinensis,  1.  I.e.  1.)  and  that  he  died 
there  by  martyrdom  is  recorded  by  Btrtanus,  abbot  of 
Cassino,  in  the  eleventh  century,  (Carmine  de  S.  Bene- 
dicto,)  by  the  old  Martyrology  of  Cassino,  (ap.  Muratori, 
t.  7.  Rerum  Ital.  Col.  935.)  Mabillon,  (Iter.  Ital.  t.  1. 
p.  144.)  &c.  St.  Placidus  is  invoked  in  several  Benedictin 
Litanies  before  the  eleventh  age.  See  Ruinart,  Apoi.  pro 
S.  Placido,  §  3.  Card.  Bona,  Liturg.  1.  1.  c.  12.  n.  4. 
Mabillon,  Anal.  t.  2,  &c.  First  Gelinus,  after  him  Mauro- 
lycus,  Molanus,  Gelesinius,  Baronius,  &c.  give  the  title 
of  disciple  of  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Placidus,  honoured  on 
this  day  _  in  which  the  Bollandists  suspect  the  Monks 
Martyrs  to  be  substituted  in  modern  Martyrologies  in  the 
place  of  the  Roman  Martyrs  recorded  in  more  ancient 
Martyrologies,  seeing  Usuard,  Notker,  &c.  though  monks, 
do  not  mention  that  circumstance  ;  nevertheless  unless 
some  Martyrology  more  ancient  than  St.  Benedict  could 
be  produced,  in  which  St.  Placidus  martyr  occurs,  the 
tradition  of  the  Benedictins,  who  think  their  St.  Placidus 
the  same,  cannot  be  proved  a  mistake.  At  present  at 
least  the  Benedictin  abbot  and  his  companions  are  the 
saints  honoured  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  this  day. 
The  barbarians,  by  whose  hands  they  suffered,  are  pre- 
sumed by  Mabillon  to  have  been  Sclavini,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  plundered  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  as 
Procopius  relates,  1.  3.  c.  38.  de  bello  Gothico.  Others 
think  them  Arian  Goths  from  Spain  ;  others  Arian  cruel 
Vandals,  or  pagan  Moors  subject  to  them  in  Africa  ; 
others  Saracens  ;  but  these  were  not  so  early  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  made  a  long 
voyage  from  Egypt  or  Arabia.  The  acts  call  the  pirate 
Mamucha. 

The  monastery  of  Messina  was  soon  after  rebuilt ;  its 
possessions,  the  original  gift  of  the  senator  Tertullus,  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  were  confirmed  to  it  by  pope  Vigilius,  if 
Rocchus  Pyrrhus  (Sicilies  sacrse,  1.  4.  par.  2.)  was  not 
imposed  upon  by  a  false  deed.  The  Saracens  from 
Alexandria  invading  Sicily  in  669,  again  destroyed  this 
monastery  of  St.  Placidus,  and  murdered  all  the  monks ; 
and  after  it  had  been  repaired  by  the  monks  of  Cassino, 
again  destroyed  it  under  their  leader  Abrahim,  about  the 
year  880,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Cassino  relate.  The 
monks  slain  there  in  this  its  third  destruction,  are  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  martyrs  by  Cajetan,  (De  Sanctis 
Siculis,  t.  1.  printed  in  1610,)  and  by  Wion,  (in  Marty- 
rol.  Ben.)  on  the  1st  of  August.  In  the  year  1276  the 
bodies  of  St.  Placidus  and  his  companions  were  disco- 
vered at  Messina,  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  that  mo- 
nastery, which  bore  the  title  of  St.  John  Baptist.  In 
1361  certain  noblemen  of  Messina  founded  the  abbey  of 
t>t.  Placidus  of  Colouero,  ten  miles  from  Messina,  which, 
in  1432,  was  removed  to  a  monasterv  two  miles  from 
Messina.  The  bodies  of  St.  Placidus  and  his  fellow-mar- 
tyrs were  again  discovered  under  the  ruins  of  St.  John 
Baptist's  church  in  Messina  in  l"iS8,  known  by  the 
m.uks  of  martyrdom  and  the  tradition  of  the  citizens  ; 
of  which  several  relations  have  been  published  ;  thirty- 
seven  bodies  of  martyrs  were  found  in  one  place,  depo- 
sited separately,  and  afterward  some  others,  of  which 
several  relations  are  published.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1588, 
and  again  Paul  V.  in  1621,  ordered  their  festivals  to  be 
kept  at  Messina,  &c.  The  relics  are  chiefly  preserved  in 
the  priory  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Messina."  See  the  his- 
tory of  their  discovery,  &c.  written  at  that  time  in  Italian, 
and  Mabillon,  Diss,  des  Saint,  inconnus,  p.  28.  Also  F. 
Bue  the  Bollandist.  p.  103.  and  Be.ed.  XIV.  De  Cano- 
ni 7..  Sanctor.  1.  4.  par.  2.  cap.  3  I 


name,  and  the  religious  profession  of  these 
servants  of  God,  put  St.  Placidus  and  his 
fellow-monks  to  the  sword,  and  burnt  their 
monastery  about  the  year  546. 

All  true  monks  devote   themselves  to  God  ; 

they  separate  themselves  from  the  world,  and 
do  not  entangle  themselves  in  secular  business, 
that  they  may  more  easily  seek  perfectly  and 
with  their  whole  hearts,  not  those  tilings 
which  are  upon  earth,  but  tho-e  which  are  in 
heaven.  This  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
as  Origen  elegantly  observes,1  and  as  Saint 
Paul  himself  teaches,2  according  to  the  divine 
lessons  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  For  to  be 
dead  to  the  world,  and  to  live  to  Christ,  is  the 
part  of  all  who  are  truly  his  disciples.  Those 
who  live  in  the  world  must  so  behave  as  not  to 
be  of  the  world.  They  must  be  assiduously 
conversant  in  prayer  and  other  exercises  of  re- 
ligion. Their  work  itself  must  be  sanctified 
and  dedicated  to  God  by  the  like  motives  with 
which  the  ancient  monks  applied  themselves  to 
penitential  manual  labour,3  or  to  external  spi- 
ritual functions. 

ST.  GALLA,  WIDOW. 

She  was  daughter  to  Symmachus  the  Younger, 
the  great,  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  patri- 
cian of  Rome,  whom  Theodoric  unjustly  and 
barbarously  put  to  death.*  From  her  cradle 
she  gave  herself  fervently  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  being  married  very  young,  lost  her  hus- 
band before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  She 
could  have  yet  (leased  the  world,  and  was 
strongly  solicited  and  courted  by  it,  but  her 
only  desire  in  it  was  to  please  God  alone  ;  and 
trampling  upon  the  world  amidst  its  honours 
and  riches,  she  considered  herself  as  (reed  by 
her  state  of  widowhood  from  its  distractions. 
Out  of  devotion  to  the  apostles  she  chose  for 
her  dwelling  a  little  cottage  or  cell  near  their 
tombs  on  the  Vatican  hill,  where  she  never  in- 
terrupted her  devotions  but  by  other  good 
works.  The  revenues  of  her  great  estates  were 
made  the  patrimony  of  the  poor ;  and,  by  her 
austerities,  which  reduced  her  body  to  a  mere 
skeleton,  she  made  herself  a  holocaust  of  pe- 
nance. The  prayers  and  spiritual  instructions 
to  the  greatest  saints  and  prelates  who  at  that 
time  adorned  the  western  Church,  were  a  tribute 
to  her  piety  and  fervour;  which,  among  other 
means  of  her  sanctification,  she  sought  with 
great  earnestness.  The  pious  letters  which  St. 
Fulgentius  wrote  to  her  from  the  place  of  his 
banishment,    are    extant    amongst   his   works. 

1  Origen,  Horn.  11.  in  Levit.  *  Col.  iii.  2. 

3   St.  Aug.  1.  de   Monbus  Ecd.  Catholic*,  c. 
1.  de  Opere  Monachorum  ;  S.  Ilier  ep.  22.  adEustoch.&C 


*  On  his  extraordinary  virtue  and  erudition, 
cian,  praef.  in  1.  <!e  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris;  Procopius,  1. 
Hist.  Gothorum       Grotio  \,  ■•  i 
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After  a  train  of  tedious  distempers,  she  was 
afflicted  during  the  lust  years  of  her  life  with  a 
cancer  in  her  breast.  She  suffered  extreme 
pains  with  incredible  patience  and  resignation, 
and  by  them  finished  the  martyrdom  of  her 
penance  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  age. 
See  St.  Gregory,  Dial.  1.  4.  c.  13.  St.  Fulgen- 
tius's  Letters,  liaronius,  Sirmond,  &C. 


OCTOBER  VI. 


ST.  BRUNO,  CONFESSOR, 

FOUNDER    OF    THE    CARTHUSIAN    MONKS. 

From  the  short  chronicle  of  the  tour  first  priors  of  the 
Chartreuse,  compiled  by  Guigo,  the  fifth  prior,  as  it 
seems,  whose  eulogy  is  added  in  MSS.  ap.  Labb.  Bibl. 
MSS.  t.  1.  p.  G38.  and  the  Bollandists  ;  from  the 
larger  chronicle  called  Chronica  de  exordio  Ordinis 
Carthusiensis,  or  Tr.  de  Narratione  historiae  inchoatio- 
liis  et  promotionis  Onlinis  Carthus,  containing  the 
history  of  the  five  first  priors,  written  about  the  year 
1250,  according  to  V.  Bye;  from  St.  Bruno's  life  by 
Fr.  (In  Puitz  or  Puteanus,  general  of  the  Order,  in 
L508,  punted  at  Basil  in  1515;  from  his  life  compiled 
by  Guibert  of  Nogeut,  in  1101,  and  the  life  of  St. 
Hugh  of  Grenoble,  written  by  Guy,  the  fifth  general 
of  the  Carthusians.  See  Mabillon,  Ann  al.  Bened.  t. 
5.  p.  202.  et  Act.  Ben.  t.  9.  Camillus  Tutinus,  in  Or- 
dinis Carth.  historiae  prospectu;  Columbius,  Diss,  de 
Carthusiauorum  initios;  Masson, the  learned  general  of 
the  Order,  1.  1.  Annalium  Carthus.  Hercules  Zanotti 
in  Italica  historia  S.  Brunonis,  printed  at  Bologna  in 
1741.  Coutinuators  of  the  Hist.  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  t.  9.  p.  "233.  F.  Longueval,  Hist,  de  l'Eglise 
de  France.  1.  22.  t.  8.  p.  1 17.  Bye  the  Bollandist,  t.  3. 
Oct.  p.  491  to  777. 

A.  D.  1101. 

The  most  pious  and  learned  cardinal  Bona, 
one  of  the  greatest  lights  not  only  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Order,  but  of  the  whole  Church,  speak- 
ing of  the  Carthusian  monks,  of  whose  institute 
St.  Bruno  was  the  founder,  calls  them,  "  the 
great  miracles  of  the  world  ;  men  living  in  the 
flesh  as  out  of  the  flesh ;  the  angels  of  the 
earth,  representing  John  the  Baptist  iu  the 
wilderness  ;  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
Church;  eagles  soaring  up  to  heaven,  whose 
state  is  justly  preferred  to  the  institutes  of  all 
other  religious  Orders."1  St.  Bruno  was  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family, 
and  born  at  Cologn,  not  after  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  as  some  mistake,  but  about 
the  year  1030,  as  the  sequel  of  his  life  demon- 
strates. In  his  infancy  he  seemed  above  the 
usual  weaknesses  of  that  age,  and  nothing 
childish  ever  appeared  in  his  manners.  His 
religious  parents  hoping  to  secure  his  virtue  by 
a  good  education,  placed  him  very  young  iu 
the  college  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Cunibert's 
church,  where  he  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of 
his  piety,  capacity,  and  learning,  insomuch  that 
St.  Anno,  then  bishop  of  Cologn,  preferred 
1  Card.  Bona.  De  divin  Psalmod,  c.  18.  §  5.  p.  897. 


him  to  a  canonry  in  that  church.  lie  was  yet 
young  when  lie  left  Cologn,  and  went  to 
Rheims  for  his  greater  improvement  in  his 
studies,  moved  probably  by  the  reputation  of 
the  school  kept  by  the  clergy  of  that  church.* 
Bruno  was  received  by  them  with  great  marks 
of  distinction.  He  took  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  saiences  ;  was  a  good  poet  for  that  age,  but 
excelled  chiefly  in  philosophy  and  theology,  so 
that  these  titles  of  poet,  philosopher,  and 
divine,  were  given  him  by  contemporary  writers 
by  way  of  eminence,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a 
great  master  and  model  of  the  schools.  The 
historians  of  that  age  speak  still  with  greater 
admiration  of  his  singular  piety.2  Heriman, 
canon  and  scholasticus  of  Rheims,  resigning 
his  dignities,  and  renouncing  the  world  to 
make  the  study  of  true  wisdom  his  whole  oc- 
cupation, Gervasius,  who  was  made  archbishop 
of  Rheims  in  1056,  made  Bruno  scholasticus, 
to  which  dignity  then  belonged  the  direction  of 
the  studies  and  all  the  great  schools  of  the 
diocess.  The  prudence  and  extraordinary 
learning  of  the  saint  shone  with  great  lustre 

2  Rob.  Altiss.  Chron.  p.  77,  &c. 


*  Baldericus,  abbot  of  Bourgueil,  in  the  same  age.  as- 
sures tis  that  St.  Bruno  performed  his  studies  at  Rheims. 
From  a  doubtful  passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Maxentius,  some  say  that  St.  Bruno  studied  philo- 
sophy some  time  under  Berengarius  at  Tours.  He  could 
never  study  at  Paris,  or  take  there  the  degree  of  doctor. 
Some  writers  two  hundred  years  after  St.  Bruno's  time, 
from  whom  Gerson  copied  this  account,  whom  Launoy 
falsely  pretends  to  be  the  first  that  relates  it,  (Diss,  de 
Secess.  Brun.)  ascribe  his  conversion  to  a  miraculous  ap- 
parition of  a  noted  doctor  of  Paris,  where  St.  Bruno 
might  pass,  though  he  never  lived  m  that  city.  They 
relate  that  a  certain  eminent  doctor's  body  being  carried 
to  the  church  in  Paris  in  order  to  be  buried,  while  the 
canons  were  singing  the  office  for  the  dead,  he  lifted  up 
his  head  upon  the  bier,  and  said,  with  a  dreadful  voice, 
"  By  the  just  judgment  of  God  I  am  accused."  That  at 
a  second  time  he  said,  "  I  am  judged.'"  At  a  third  time, 
"  I  am  condemned."  This  story  was  inserted  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  but  left  out  by  an  order  of  Urban  VIII. 
It  is  defended  by  two  Jesuits,  F.  Theophilus  Raynaud] 
and  F.  Colombi,  Diss.  De  Carthus.  Initiis  j  also,  though 
coolly,  by  F.  Innocent  Masson,  general  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, Annates  Ord  Carthus.  anno  16S7.  It  is  rejected 
by  Dr.  Launoy,  (Diss,  de  Recessu  Brunonis,)  Mabillon, 
(Act.  t.  9.  pr.)  F.  Dubois,  the  Oratorian,  Hist.  Paris.  1.11. 
c.  2.  n.  6.  8,  &c.  The  first  mention  of  this  story  is  found 
in  the  larger  Chronicle  written  in  1250,  and  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  St.  Berlin,  compiled  in  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  John  of  Ipres,  &c.  about  two  hundred  years 
after  St.  Bruno.  The  saint  himself,  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
from  Calabria  to  Ralph,  provost  of  Rheims,  assigns  other 
motives  of  his  conversion  mentioned  above ;  Guigo, 
prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  in  his  life  of  St.  Hugh,  gives  an 
account  of  St.  Bruno's  retreat  without  any  mention  of 
such  a  circumstance  ;  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nugent,  (who 
wrote  in  the  same  age  and  diocess,)  ascribes  it  to  the 
horror  with  which  St.  Bruno  was  struck  at  the  scanda- 
lous life  of  the  archbishop  Manasse8  I.  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Chiny,  I.  2.  c.  28.  mentions  the  institution 
of  this  Order  without  speaking  of  this  prodigy,  though 
his  intention  was  to  collect  a  history  of  miracles-  Neither 
is  it  mentioned  by  Sigebert  who  had  then  begun  his 
Chronicle  of  Met/.  ;  nor  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  St.  Maxentius,  who  often  speaks  of  St.  Bruno,  &c. 
This  story  therefore  seems  a  mere  hearsay  fiction,  inju- 
diciously credited  by  those  who  committed  it  to  writing. 
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in  this  station  ;  in  all  his  lessons  and  precepts 
he  had  chiefly  in  view  to  conduct  men  to  God, 
and  to  make  them  know  and  respect  his  holy 
law.  Many  eminent  scholars  in  philosophy 
and  divinity  did  him  honour  hy  their  profi- 
ciency and  abilities,  and  carried  his  reputation 
into  distant  parts  ;  among  these  Odo  became 
afterward  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  at 
length  pope,  under  the  name  of  Urban  II. 
Robert  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Langres, 
brother  to  two  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  grand- 
son to  king  Robert;  Rangier,  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  Reggio,  (after  St.  Bruno  had  refused 
that  dignity,)  and  many  other  learned  prelates 
and  abbots  of  that  age  mention  it  is  a  particu- 
lar honour  and  happiness,  that  they  had  been 
Bruno's  scholars.  Such  was  his  reputation 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  light  of  churches, 
the  doctor  of  doctors,  the  glory  of  the  two 
nations  of  Germany  and  France,  the  ornament 
of  the  age,  the  model  of  good  men,  and  the 
mirror  of  the  world,  to  use  the  expressions  of 
an  ancient  writer.  He  taught  a  considerable 
time  in  the  church  of  Rheims  ;  and  is  said,  by 
the  author  of  his  life,  to  have  been  a  long  time 
the  support  of  that  great  diocess  ;  by  which  ex- 
pression he  seems  to  have  borne  the  weight  of 
the  spiritual  government  under  the  archbishop 
Gervasius.  That  prelate  dying  in  1067,  Ma- 
nasses  I.  by  open  simony  got  possession  of 
that  metropolitical  church,  and  oppressed  it 
with  most  tyrannical  vexations  and  enormities. 
Bruno  retained  under  him  his  authority  and 
dignities,  particularly  that  of  Chancellor  of  the 
diocess,  in  which  office  he  signed  with  him  the 
charter  of  the  foundations  of  St.  Martin  aux 
Jumeaux,  and  some  other  deeds  of  donations  to 
monasteries.  Yet  he  vigorously  opposed  his 
criminal  projects.  Hugh  of  Die,  the  pope's 
legate,  summoned  Manasses  to  appear  at  a 
council  which  he  held  at  Autun  in  1077,  and 
upon  his  refusing  to  obey  the  summons,  de- 
clared him  suspended  from  his  functions.  St. 
Bruno,  Manasses  the  provost,  and  Poncius,  a 
canon  of  Rheims,  accused  him  in  this  council  ; 
in  which  affair  our  saint  behaved  with  so  much 
prudence  and  piety,  that  the  legate  writing  to 
the  pope,  exceedingly  extolled  his  virtue  and 
wisdom,  styling  him  the  most  worthy  doctor  of 
the  church  of  Rheims,3  and  recommending 
him  to  his  holiness  as  one  excellently  qualified 
to  give  him  good  counsel,  and  to  assist  him  in 
the  churches  of  Prance  in  promoting  the  cause 
ot  God.  The  simoniacal  usurper,  exasperated 
against  the  three  canons  who  appeared  in  the 
council  against  him,  caused  their  houses  to  be 
broke  open  and  plundered,  and  sold  their  pre- 
bends. The  persecuted  canons  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  the  count  of  Rouci,  and  remained 
there  till  August  1078,  as  appears  by  a  letter 
which  the  simoniacal  archbishop  at  that  time 
wrote  against  them  to  the  pope. 

Before   this  time  St.  Bruno  had  concerted 

3  Cone.  t.  10.  p.  355.  and  Hugo  Flaviac.  in  Chrcn. 
p.  199. 
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the  project  of  his  retreat,  of  which  he  iriws 
himself  the  following  account  in  his  letter  to 
Raoul  or  Ralph,  provost  of  Rheims,  to  which 
dignity  he  was  raised  in  IU77,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Manasses.  St.  Bruno,  this  Ralph, 
and  another  canon  of  Rheims  named  Pulcms, 
in  a  conversation  which  they  had  one  day  toge- 
ther in  one  Adam's  garden,  discoursed  on  the 
vanity  and  false  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  on 
the  joys  of  eternal  life,  and  being  .strongly 
affected  with  their  serious  reflections,  promised 
one  another  to  forsake  the  world.  The\  de- 
ferred the  execution  of  this  engagement  tdl 
Fulcius  should  return  from  Rome,  whither  he 
was  going;  and  he  being  detained  there,  Ralph 
slackened  in  his  resolution,  and  continuing  at 
Rheims,  was  afterward  made  archbishop  of  that 
see.  But  Bruno  persevered  in  his  resolution 
of  embracing  a  state  of  religious  retirement. 
Serious  meditation  increased  in  him  daily  his 
sense  of  the  inestimable  happiness  of  a  glorious 
eternity,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  world.  Thus 
he  forsook  it  in  a  time  of  the  most  flattering 
prosperity,  when  he  enjoyed  in  it  riches,  ho- 
nours, and  the  favour  of  men,  and  when  the 
church  of  Rheims  was  ready  to  choo.^  him 
archbishop  in  the  room  of  Manasses,  v>ho  had 
been  then  convicted  of  simony  and  deposed. 
He  resigned  his  benefice,  quitted  his  friends, 
and  renounced  whatever  held  him  in  the  world, 
and  persuaded  some  of  his  friends  to  accom- 
pany him  into  solitude,  who  were  men  of  great 
endowments  and  virtue,  and  who  abundantly 
made  up  the  loss  of  his  two  first  companions 
in  this  design  ;  he  seems  first  to  have  retired 
to  Reciac  or  Roe,  a  fortified  town  and  castle 
on  the  Axona  or  Aisne  in  Champagne,  the  seat 
of  count  Ebal,  who  had  zealously  joined  St. 
Bruno  and  others  in  opposing  the  impiety  of 
Manasses.  After  some  time  he  went  to  Cologn, 
his  native  country ;  and  some  time  after,  was 
called  back  to  his  canonry  at  Rheims ;  but 
making  there  a  very  short  stay,  he  repaired  to 
Saisse-Pontaine,  in  the  diocess  of  Langres, 
where  he  lived  some  time  with  some  of  his 
scholars  and  companions.  Two  of  these, 
named  Peter  and  Lambert,  built  there  a 
church,  which  was  afterward  united  to  the 
abbey  of  Molesme. 

In  this  solitude  Bruno,  with  an  earnest 
desire  of  aiming  at  true  perfection  in  virtue, 
considered  with  himself,  and  deliberated  with 
his  companions,  what  it  was  best  tor  him  to 
do,  spending  his  time  in  the  exercises  of  holy 
solitude,  penance,  and  prayer.  He  addressed 
himself  for  advice  to  a  monk  of  great  experience 
and  sanctity,  that  is,  to  St.  Robert,  abbot  of 
Molesme,  who  exhorted  him  to  apply  to  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  was  truly  a  servant 
of  God,  and  a  person  better  qualified  than  any 
other  to  assist  him  in  his  design.'*  St.  Bruno 
followed  this  direction,  being  informed  that  in 
the   diocess  of  Grenoble,   there  were   woods, 

4  See  Mabill.  Aunal.  1.  66.  n.  66.  and  Martenne,  .Nova 
Cwlleetio  Mon.  t.  6.  pr.  n.  30. 
2  'i 
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rocks,  and  deserts  most  suitable  to  his  desires 
of  finding  perfect  solitude,  and  that  this  holy 
prelate  would  certainly  favour  his  design.  Six 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  re- 
treat, attended  him  on  this  occasion,  namely 
Landwin,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  in  the 
office  of  prior  of  the  great  Chartreuse  ;  Stephen 
of  Bourg-,  and  Stephen  of  Die,  both  canons  of 
St.  Rufus  in  Dauphine  ;  Hugh,  whom  they 
called  the  chaplain,  because  he  was  the  only 
priest  among-  them,  and  two  laymen,  Andrew 
and  Guerin.  St.  Bruno  and  these  six  compa- 
nions arrived  at  Grenoble  about  midsummer 
in  10S4,  and  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  St. 
Hugh,  begging  of  him  some  place  in  his  diocess, 
where  they  might  serve  God,  remote  from 
worldly  affairs,  and  without  being  burdensome 
to  men.  The  holy  prelate  understanding  their 
errand,  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  received  them 
with  open  arms,  not  doubting  but  these  seven 
strangers  were  represented  to  him  in  a  vision 
he  had  the  night  before  in  his  sleep;  wherein 
he  thought  he  saw  God  himself  building  a 
church  in  the  desert  of  his  diocess  called  the 
Chartreuse,  and  seven  stars  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  forming  a  circle  which  went  before 
him  to  that  place,  as  it  were,  to  show  him  the 
way  to  that  church.5  He  embraced  them  very 
lovingly,  thinking  he  could  never  sufficiently 
commend  their  generous  resolution  ;  and  as- 
signed them  that  desert  of  Chartreuse  for  their 
retreat,  promising  his  utmost  assistance  to 
establish  them  there ;  but  to  the  end  they 
might  be  armed  against  the  difficulties  they 
would  meet  with,  lest  they  should  enter  upon 
so  great  an  undertaking  without  having  well 
considered  it ;  he,  at  the  same  time,  represented 
to  them  the  dismal  situation  of  that  solitude, 
beset  with  very  high  craggy  rocks,  almost  all 
the  year  covered  with  snow  and  thick  fogs, 
which  rendered  them  not  habitable.  This 
relation  did  not  daunt  the  servants  of  God  : 
on  the  contrary,  joy,  painted  on  their  faces, 
expressed  their  satisfaction  for  having  found 
so  convenient  a  retirements  cut  off  from  the 
society  of  men.  St.  Hugh  having  kept  them 
some  days  in  his  palace,  conducted  them  to 
this  place,  and  made  over  to  them  all  the  right 
lie  had  in  that  forest ;  and  some  time  after 
Siguin,  abbot  of  Chaise-Dieu  in  Auvergne, 
who  was  joint  lord  of  the  same.  Bruno  and 
his  companions  immediately  built  an  oratory 
there,  and  very  small  cells,  at  a  little  distance 
one  from  the  other,  like  the  ancient  Lauras  of 
Palestine.  Such  was  the  original  of  the  Order 
of  the  Carthusians,  which  took  its  name  from 
this  desert  of  Chartreuse.*     Some  have  dated 

s  See  Brevissima  Ordinis  Carthus.  historia  ap.  Mar- 
tenne,  t.  6.  Ampliss.  Collect.  Puteanus  in  vita  S.  Bruno- 
nis,  &c. 

*  The  Great  Chartreuse  is  situated  three  long  leagues 

or  ten  mill's  t'roin  Grenoble  to  the  north,  which  take  up 
b!x  hours   tedious  travelling,  over  rugged   mountains, 

which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  almost  impassable  : 
the  present  roads,  bad  as  they  are,  have  been  cut  with 


its  institution  in  1086,  others  in  10S5;  but  it 
is  clearly  proved  by  Mabillon8  that  St.  Bruno 
retired  to  this  wilderness  in  June,  1084,  as  one 
of  his  epitaphs  and  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  a 
contemporary  writer,  expressly  mention.  St. 
Hugh,  by  a  charter  dated  in  the  month  follow- 
ing, forbade  any  woman  to  go  into  their  lands, 
or  any  person  to  fish,  hunt,  or  drive  cattle  that 
way.  They  first  built  a  church  on  a  summit, 
and  cells  near  it,  in  which  they  lived  two  toge- 
ther in  each  cell,  soon  after  single,  meeting  in 
church  at  matins  and  vespers:  other  hours, 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  none,  and  compline,  they 
recited  in  their  cells.  They  never  took  two 
refections  in  a  day  except  on  the  greatest  fes 
tivals,  on  which  they  ate  together  in  a  refectory. 
On  other  days  they  ate  in  their  cells  as  hermits. 
Pulse  was  given  them  in  a  certain  measure  on 
days  when  it  was  allowed  them. 

It  is  hard  to  represent  the  wonderful  life  ot 
these  holy  anchorites  in  their  desert.  Guibert 
of  Nogent7  says,  they  passed  the  six  days  of 
the  week  in  their  separate  cells,  but  spent  the 
Sunday  together.  At  parting,  each  took  with 
him  one  loaf,  and  one  kind  of  pulse  for  his 
subsistence  the  rest  of  the  week.  Every  thing 
amongst  them  was  extremely  mean  and  poor  : 
even  in  their  church  they  would  have  no  gold 
or  silver,  except  a  silver  chalice.  They  scarce 
ever  spoke  to  one  another  only  by  signs ;  for 
they  obliged  themselves  to  perpetual  silence, 
that  their  whole  conversation  might  be  with 
God.  They  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day  in  reciting  his  praises,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  other  use  of  their  bodies  than  to  afflict  and 
humble  them  with  austerities.  Labour  suc- 
ceeded prayer.  It  was  their  chief  employ  to 
copy  pious  books,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  earn  their  subsistence,  that  they  might  not 
be  burdensome  to  any.  Peter  the  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Cluni,  fifty  years  after  St.  Bruno, 
writes  of  them :  "  Their  dress  is  meaner  and 
poorer  than  that  of  other  monks  ;  so  short  and 
scanty,  and  so  rough,  that  the  very  sight  affrights 
one. — They  wear  coarse  hair  shirts  next  their 
skin,  fast  almost  perpetually;  eat  only  bran- 
bread  ;  never  touch  flesh,  either  sick  or  well  ; 
never  buy  fish,  but  eat  it  if  given  them  as  an 
alms;  eat  eggs  and  cheese  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays ;  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  their 
fare  is  pulse  or  herbs  boiled ;  on    Mondays, 

6  Act.  Ben.  t.  9.  pr.  n.  86. 
1  Guib.  de  Nov.  Vit.  Brun. 


incredible  pains.  The  monastery  stands  in  a  barren 
plain,  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  two  cliffs.  The  place 
afforded  nothing  but  wood,  stones,  and  iron  ;  some  mills 
are  built  upon  a  rapid  torrent,  and  several  woods  being 
cut  down,  sonic  meadows  and  gardens  have  been  made 
with  much  labour  and  art.  The  cells  and  church  are 
neat,  but  not  stately,  though  the  revenues  are  said  at  pre- 
sent to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  livres  a  year.  The  prior 
never  goes  out  of  the  mclosure  ;  is  general  of  the  Order, 
but  only  styled  prior  of  the  Great  Chartreuse.  The  name 
of  Chartreuse  is  given  to  all  other  convents  of  this  ( trder, 
which  by  soma  has  been  corruptly  called  in  English 
Charter-house. 
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Wednesdays,  and   Fridays  they  lake  nothing  I  have  added  new  statutes;  of  which  a  complete 
hut  bread  and  water:   and  they  have  only  one  [code  was  compiled    in    1581,  and  approved  by 

GSS.      This    may   he  called 
Voltaire  copies 


meal  a-day,  except  within  the  octaves  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Epiphany,  and  some 
other  festivals.  Their  constant  occupation  is 
praying,  reading;,  and  manual  labour,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  transcribing;  books.  They 
say  the  lesser  hours  of  the  divine  office  in  their 
cells  at  the  times  when  the  bell  ring;s ;  but 
meet  together  at  vespers  and  matins  with  won- 
derful recollection.  They  say  mass  only  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals."8  This  manner  of  life 
they  followed  without  any  written  rule  ;  though 
Mabillon  thinks  they  conformed  to  that  of  St. 
Benedict  in  most  points,  which  were  compatible 
with  their  plan  of  an  eremitical  life.9  But 
others,  with  Bue  the  Bollandist,  find  no  resem- 
blance, and  say  the  practices  were  peculiar  to 
their  institute  without  being;  borrowed  from 
any  other  in  particular.  St.  Bruno  left  his 
disciples  fervent  observers  of  those  customs 
and  practices  which  he  had  established  among; 
them.  Guigo  or  Guy,  fifth  prior  of  the  Char- 
treuse, in  1228,  drew  up  in  writing;  an  abstract 
of  their  customs.*     Several   general  chapters 

8  Petrus  Venerab. 

9  MabilL  Annal.  Bened.  ad  an.  1 084. 1101.1. 65.  n.  65. 
et  Act.  Bened.  t  9.  pr.  p.  87.    bee  Bue,  §  28.  p.  621,  622. 


*  Carthusians  are  never  allowed  to  eat  flesh,  even  in 
the  most  dangerous  sicknesses,  which  rule  Gerson  has 
defended  in  his  Apology  for  this  Order,  (Op.  t.  2.  p.  718. 
ed.  nov.)  it  being  better  that  some  few  particulars  should 
bear  an  extraordinary  inconvenience,  than  that  the  disci- 
pline of  an  Order  should  be  relaxed  by  dispensations 
which  soon  become  too  easy  and  sujH-rfluous  :  neither 
does  flesh  ever  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  health,  espe- 
cially in  constitutions  formed  to  a  contrary  diet.  In  other 
Orders,  as  St.  Bennet's,  in  which  flesh  meat  is  allowed 
in  grievous  illnesses,  many  great  and  holy  men  have  re- 
fused to  make  use  of  that  indulgence.  (See  Martenne,  in 
Regul.  S.  Bened.  p.  477.)  Carthusians  fast  eight  months 
in  the  year  ;  and  in  Lent,  Advent,  and  on  ail  Fridays 
eat  no  white  meats,  as  eggs,  milk,  butter,  or  cheese.  On 
Sundays  and  holydays,  they  go  to  the  choir  at  all  the 
hours  of  the  divine  office,  except  compline,  and  eat  toge- 
ther in  a  common  refectory  :  on  other  days  they  go  to 
choir  only  to  sing  matins,  and  lauds  at  midnight,  high 
mass,  and  vespers ;  and  recite  the  other  hours  privately 
in  their  cells,  and  dine  in  them  alone,  their  diet  being 
carried  to  them  by  a  lay-brother,  who  puts  it  into  each 
cell  at  a  little  window,  without  speaking  a  word.  Women 
are  not  only  excluded  their  inclosure,  but  even  their 
church ;  and  therefore  their  church  is  generally  within 
their  house.  They  are  usually  permitted  to  walk  abroad 
together  in  private  roads  once  a  week,  but  never  to  eat 
out  of  doors,  nor  to  drink  any  thing  but  water.  Only 
superiors,  or  others  when  they  address  themselves  to 
superiors,  are  allowed  to  speak,  except  on  certain  days 
alter  none.  Except  at  the  times  appointed,  they  never 
stir  out  of  their  cells,  which  are  so  many  houses  with 
three  or  four  little  rooms  for  all  necessary  purposes,  and 
a  little  garden.  They  work  in  (heir  garden  or  at  some 
handicraft  or  art,  or  they  study,  being  furnished  with 
proper  tools  and  with  books.  Besides'  the  office  of  the 
Church,  they  say  every  (lay  the  office  of  our  Lady,  and 
almost  every  day  the  office  'for  the  dead,  and  are  obliged 
to  other  prayers,  vocal  and  mental. 

They  always  wear  a  platted  hair  shirt,  and  out  of  mo- 
desty sleep  in  a  kind  of  half  dress  (different,  fur  the  sake 
of  cleanliness  and  health,  from  the  habit  which  they  wear 
in  the  day)  on  straw  beds  laid  on  boards :  go  to  bed  at 
five,,  six,  or  seven  o'clock  :  rise  again  at  ten  or  thereabouts 
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the  Rule  of  the  Carthusians. 
this  remark  of  Fleury,  of  the  Maurist  monks 
in  the  Literary  History  of  France  and  others 
that  this  is  the  only  ancient  religious  Order  in 
the  Church  which  never  had  any  reform,  and 
has  never  stood  in  need  of  any,  which  is  owing 
to  their  entire  sequestration  from  commerce 
with  the  world,  and  to  the  extreme  vigilance 
of  superiors  and  visitors  in  never  allowing  a 
door  to  be  opened  for  mitigations  and  dispensa- 
tions to  creep  in.  "  The  Carthusians,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  entirely  consecrate  their  time  to 
fasting,  to  silence,  to  solitude,  and  praver ; 
perfectly  quiet  in  the  midst  of  a'  tumultuous 
world,  the  noise  of  which  scarce  ever  reaches 
their  ears;  knowing  their  respective  sove- 
reigns no  otherwise  than  by  the  prayers  in 
which  their  names  are  inserted."  This  insti- 
tute has  been  regarded  by  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  peni- 
tential and  contemplative  state,  in  which  per- 
sons devote  themselves  to  the  most  perfect 
sanctification  of  their  souls,  and  by  their  tears 
and  prayers  endeavour  to  draw  down  the  divine 
mercy  on  sinners  and  on  the  whole  world.* 

St.  Bruno  is  styled  by  the  writers  of  that 
ag;e  Master  of  the  Chartreuse,  and  sometimes 
prior;  for  being  the  person  who  led  the  rest 
into  that  course  of  life,  he  was  looked  upon  by 
them  as  their  superior;  and  as  he  was  the 
most  learned,  so  lie  also  excelled  them  in  the 
fervour  of  his  charity,  compunction,  and  humi- 
lity. St.  Hugh,  who  at  first  received  him  as 
his  child,  became  so  great  an  admirer  of  his 
virtue  that  he  took  him  for  his  lather  and 
spiritual  director;  and  without  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  ways,  he  often  went  from  Gre- 
noble to  the  Chaitreuse,  to  enjoy  the  heavenly 
conversation  of  St.  Bruno,  and  improve  him- 
self by  his  advice  and  example.  That  holy 
prelate  felt  an  inexpressible  joy  in  his  heart  as 
often  as  he  heard  any  new  novice  had  joined 

to  their  double  matins  of  the  Church  office,  and  our 
Lady's  ;  return  to  rest  towards  three,  and  rise  at  five  or 
six  in  the  morning.  St.  Bruno  was  careful  to  provide  a 
good  library  of  useful  and  pious  books  ;  and  this  Order 
has  produced  several  eminent  writers  on  spiritual  mat- 
ters. (See  Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  7.  Fref.  n.  14. 
et  t.  9.  Fref.  n.  150,  151,  152,  153.)  Among  the  works 
of  English  Carthusians,  those  of  Walter  Hilton,  a  Car- 
thusian of  Bethlehem  monastery  on  the  Thames,  in 
143-5,  deserve  particular  esteem  for  excellent  experimental 
lessons  of  an  interior  life.  His  Ladder  of  Perfection, 
published  by  Mr.  A.  Woodhead,  is  well  known.  Besides 
his  tracts  that  are  printed,  several  others,  not  inferior  in 
sentiments  of  -piety,  are  found  in  several  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries  in  this  kingdom,  particularly  in  that  of 
Westminster  abbey. 

•  The  Church  allows  religious  men  of  any  of  the 
mendicant  Orders  to  exchange  their  Order  for  that  of  the 
Carthusians,  as  a  state  of  greater  austerity  and  perfec- 
tion ;  but  no  one  can  pass  from  the  Carthusians  to  any- 
other  Order,  as  Fagnanus,  the  learned  canonist,  proves 
at  large  from  several  decretals,  ^c.  In  Cap.  Sane,  t.  _'. 
p.  356. 
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these  true  disciples  of  the  cross:  a  joy  which 
was  often  renewed  in  him  ;  for  their  example 
awaked  many  from  their  spiritual  lethargy  in 
the  world,  and  persons  of  all  ages,  even  young 
boys,  ran  to  the  desert  to  take  up  the  cross  of 
Christ  in  their  company.  The  count  of  Nevers, 
a  lord  of  singular  piety,  made  a  long  stay  with 
them  to  learn  to  serve  God  with  new  fervour, 
and  returned  praising  God  for  the  wonders 
which  his  right-hand  works  in  the  hearts  in 
which  he  dwells.  He  sent  them  soon  after  a 
rich  present  of  plate,  but  they  sent  it  back  with 
excuses  that  it  was  useless  to  them.  He  then 
sent  them  a  large  quantity  of  leather  and  parch- 
ment for  their  books. 

St.  Bruno  had  not  governed  this  congrega- 
tion six  years  when  pope  Urban  II.  who  had 
formerly  been  his  scholar  at  Rheims,  being 
informed  of  the  holy  life  which  he  led,  and 
being,  from  his  own  personal  acquaintance, 
fully  convinced  of  his  great  prudence  and 
learning,  sent  him  a  severe  order  to  repair  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  assist  him  by  his  coun- 
sels in  the  government  of  the  Church.  The 
humble  monk  could  have  scarce  met  with  a 
more  severe  trial  of  his  obedience,  or  made  a 
greater  sacrifice.  Nevertheless,  without  further 
deliberation,  he  set  out  in  10S9,  having  nomi- 
nated Landuin  prior  at  the  Chartreuse.  The 
pope  himself  at  the  same  time  had  recom- 
mended that  house  to  the  protection  of  Siguin, 
abbot  of  Chaise  Dieu.  The  departure  of  the 
saint  was  an  inexpressible  grief  to  his  disciples. 
They  to  whom  the  greatest  austerities  were 
pleasures,  and  the  most  hideous  desert  a  para- 
dise, whilst  they  enjoyed  the  presence  of  such 
a  guide  and  master,  found  their  rocks  insup- 
portable without  him.  The  saint  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  comfort  them,  promising  them  he 
would  do  whatever  lay  in  him  to  return  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  Several  of  them 
protested  they  would  never  be  parted  from 
him,  and  these  he  took  with  him  to  Rome. 
The  rest,  soon  after  he  had  quitted  them,  left 
the  Chartreuse ;  but,  as  they  continued  to  live 
together,  they  were  soon  prevailed  upon  by 
Landuin  to  return  to  their  former  habitations, 
of  which  the  monks  of  Chaise  Dieu  had  taken 
possession  upon  their  leaving  it.  St.  Bruno 
was  received  by  the  pope  with  all  imaginable 
tokens  of  esteem  and  affection.  His  holiness 
kept  him  in  his  palace  near  his  person,  and 
consulted  him  in  all  weighty  affairs  of  religion 
and  conscience.  By  his  order  also  the  saint's 
companions  had  an  apartment  assigned  them 
in  the  city,  where  they  endeavoured  to  live  as 
they  had  done  in  the  desert;  but  they  soon 
found  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  there  to  de- 
vote themselves  wholly  to  their  holy  meditations, 
pious  reading,  singing  psalms,  and  fervent 
prayer,  in  which  consisted  all  their  satisfaction. 
They  could  not  shun  distracting  visits,  nor 
observe  such  silence  a?  they  had  done  among 
the  rocks,  and  which  was  so  useful  to  them. 
This  alteration  drew  tears  from  their  eyes,  ami 


made  them  sigh  for  the  solitude  they  had  quit- 
ted. They  complained  to  St.  Bruno  that  they 
found  not  in  the  city  what  they  sought.  The 
saint  ardently  desired  to  conduct  them  back  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  obtain  that  leave  for  himself,  he  pre- 
vailed that  they  might  return  to  that  desert, 
where  the  rest  of  their  companions  had  already 
recovered  the  possession  of  their  former  cells, 
which  were  restored  to  them  by  the  abbot  of 
Chaise-Dieu  to  the  great  joy  of  St.  Hugh,  and 
of  Hugh  archbishop  of  Lyons,  legate  of  the 
holy  see,  who  both  conducted  them  back,  and 
saw  them  again  settled  there. 

The  tumult  of  a  court  grew  every  day  more 
insupportable  to  St.  Bruno,  who  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  solitude  and  uninterrupted  contem- 
plation, and  trembled  amidst  the  distractions 
of  the  world.  The  pope  had  too  great  a  value 
for  such  a  friend  to  grant  his  request  of  return- 
ing to  the  Chartreuse  ;  he  even  pressed  him 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Rheggio  in  Ca- 
labria;  but  the  holy  man  excused  himself  with 
so  great  earnestness,  and  redoubled  his  impor- 
tunities for  the  liberty  of  living  to  himself  in 
solitude,  that  his  holiness  at  length  thought  he 
could  no  longer  offer  violence  to  his  holy  incli- 
nations, and  consented  that  he  might  retire  into 
some  wilderness  in  the  mountains  of  Calabria. 
The  saint  found  a  convenient  solitude  in  the 
diocess  of  Squillaci,  where  he  settled  in  1090, 
with  some  new  disciples  whom  he  had  gained 
in  Rome.  Here  he  betook  himself  to  the  exer- 
cises of  a  solitary  life  with  more  joy  and  fervour 
than  ever.  Remembering  the  engagement 
which  his  ancient  friend,  Ralph,  the  provost  of 
Rheims,  had  made  to  embrace  a  solitary  life, 
he  wrote  him  from  this  desert  an  elegant  and 
tender  letter,  inviting  him  to  his  hermitage, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  and  the 
obligation  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  and 
giving  him  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  descrip- 
tion of  his  desert,  and  of  uninterrupted  scenes 
of  pure  joy  and  delights  which  he  and  his 
companions  found  in  it.  From  the  turn  of  this 
letter  it  sufficiently  appears  how  far  the  saint 
was  from  the  least  disposition  of  melancholy, 
moroseness,  or  harsh  severity.  Gaiety  of  soul, 
which  always  attends  virtue,  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary in  all  who  are  called  to  a  life  of  perfect 
solitude,  in  which  nothing  is  more  pernicious 
than  sadness,  and  to  which  nothing  is  more  con- 
trary than  an  inclination  to  excessive  pensive- 
ness.  Those  who  labour  under  that  weakness, 
ought  generally  to  be  judged  unfit  for  a  state 
of  strict  perpetual  solitude;  for  which  great 
fervour,  which  allows  no  moments  for  sloth,  is 
likewise  an  essential  disposition.  Landuin, 
prior  of  the  Chartreuse,  went  into  Calabria  to 
consult  St.  Bruno  about  the  form  of  living 
which  our  saint  had  instituted  at  the  Char- 
treuse ;  for  those  disciples  were  desirous  not  to 
depart  in  the  least  point  from  the  spirit  and 
rule  of  their  holy  master.10  St.  Bruno  wrote 
10  Mabill.  Annal.  i  69.  n.  109. 
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them  an  admirable  letter,  full  of  tender  charity 
and  the  spirit  of  God,  which  he  sent  them  by 
Landuin  when  he  returned  in  1099.  In  this 
letter  he  instructed  them  in  all  the  practices  of 
a  solitary  life,  solved  the  difficulties  which  they 
proposed  to  him,  comforted  them  in  their 
afflictions,  and  encouraged  them  to  persever- 
ance and  watchfulness  against  all  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.11 

The  principal  works  of  St.  Bruno  are  Com- 
ments on  the  Psalter,  and  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
both  of  which  are  demonstrated12  to  be  the 
genuine  productions  of  our  saint,  and  answer 
the  character  given  of  St.  Bruno,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men,  not  only  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  but  of  most  others.  He 
understood  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  was  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  especially  those  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Austin.  He  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Austin  with  regard  to  the  mys- 
teries of  divine  grace.  In  his  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms  he  clears  the  literal  sense,  but 
always  refers  it  to  the  spiritual,  applying  every 
thing  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  as  the  sense 
principally  meant  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  A 
judicious  modern  critic  writes  thus  of  this 
work:13  "Whoever  shall  attentively  read  this 
Commentary,  will  agree  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  work  of  this  kind  which  is  at  the  same 
time  more  clear,  solid,  and  full,  and  more  con- 
cise. If  it  were  better  known  it  would  be  more 
made  use  of.  Persons  would  be  convinced 
that  it  is  an  excellent  work  to  give  the  key  for 
the  true  understanding  of  the  psalms,  and  that 
the  author  was  master  of  all  the  sciences,  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God. — It  were  to  be 
wished  that  this  Commentary  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  faithful,  especially  of  per- 
sons dedicated  by  their  state  to  the  duty  of 
public  prayer."  The  elegy  in  fourteen  verses, 
On  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  or  on  the  last 
things,  which  was  composed  by  St.  Bruno,  is 
engraved  under  the  picture  of  the  saint  in  the 
choir  of  the  famous  Chartreuse  of  Dijon.  It 
is  a  feeling  complaint  of  the  general  insensibi- 
lity of  men  in  thinking  so  little  on  a  happy 
and  a  miserable  eternity,  and  is  inserted  in 
several  Latin  prayer  books.  Several  other 
comments  on  the  scripture,  and  other  writings, 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  saint,  but  belong 
some  to  St.  Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  others  to 
St.  Bruno,  bishop  of  Wurtzbourg,  who  both 
flourished  in  the  same  age.* 

11  See  these  two  letters  of  St.  Bruno,  printed  in  the 
incomplete  edition  of  his  works  at  Cologn  in  1611,  and 
prefixed  to  the  most  inaccurate  History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Carthusians,  published  by  Corbin,  a  lawyer,  at  Paris, 
in  1653,  and  in  Mabillons  Annales  Ben.  1.  68.  n.  112. 
1.  69.  n.  109.  and  in  the  Bollandists,  §  41.  p.  675. 

12  The  Maurist  monks  in  Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
t.  9.  p.  242.  They  are  proved  genuine  by  Bue  the  Bol- 
landist,  §  42.  p.  676,  &c. 

13  Fr.  Liter,  ib.  p.  245 


St.  Bruno  of  Segni,  a  native  of  Asti.  in  Piemont, 


St.  Bruno  being  settled  in  his  desert  in  the 
diocess  of  Squillaci,  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
living  unknown  to  men;  but,  as  retired  as  he 
was,  he  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  hermitage, 
when  Roger,  sovereign  count  of  Sicily  ami 
Calabria,  discovered  him  one  day  as  be  v\as 
hunting  in  that  wood.  The  prince  having 
conversed  with  him,  was  so  much  moved  by 
his  virtue,  that  he  was  extremely  desirous  to 
testify  his  esteem  for  him  by  some  remarkable 
favours;  but  a  love  of  poverty,  and  a  spirit  of 
disinterestedness  would  not  permit  the  holy 
man  to  take  advantage  of  his  generosity  in 
accepting  any  rich  presents.  The  monastery 
De  la  Torre  in  Calabria,was  the  second  of  the 
Order.*     St.  Bruno  established  in  it  the  most 

and  canon  of  the  same  place,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  against  Berengarius  in  the  time  of  pope  Gregory 

VII.  Being  chosen  bishop  of  Segni,  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma,  he  endeavoured  first  to  shun  that  dignity,  aud 
afterward  resigned  it,  becoming  a  monk  at  Mount 
Cassino  in  1104.  He  was  chosen  abbot  of  that  famous 
monastery  in  1107  ;  but  after  three  years  and  ten  months, 
was  compelled  by  the  pope  to  return  to  his  episcopal 
charge.  He  died  at  Segni  in  1 125,  on  the  ISth  of  July, 
and  was  canonized  by  Lucius  III.  See  Chronicon 
Cassin.  1,  4.  c.  31.  ap.  Muratori,  Rerum  Ital.  Scriptor.  t.  4. 
p.  512.  Also  Petrus  Cassinensis,  De  Vir.  Illustr.  Cassin. 
c.  35.  ib.  t.  6.  p.  49.  His  works  were  published  at 
Venice,  in  2  vols,  in  1650,  by  Dom.  Maur.  Marchesius, 
monk  and  dean  of  Mount  Cassino.  Among  them  are 
found  the  Sermons,  which  have  heen  sometimes  ascribed 
to  the  founder  of  the  Chartreuse.  Muratori  (Not.  in 
Chron.  Cassin.  t.  4.  p.  512.)  proves  very  well  that  the 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Canticles,  which  begins, 
Solomon  inspirahts,  &c  among  the  works  of  St.  Thomas 
Acuiinas,  is  older  than  that  theologian,  and  belongs  to  St. 
Bruno  of  Segni ;  but  the  other,  which  begins  Sonet  vox 
tua,  is  the  work  of  Aquinas. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Wurtzbourg  (Herbipolis)  in  Fran- 
conia,  was  uncle  to  the  emperor  Cotirud  II.  and  a  pious 
and  learned  prelate.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1045. 
Several  of  his  comments  on  the  scriptures,  and  tracts  of 
piety,  have  been  sometimes  printed  among  the  works  of 
the  great  St.  Bruno. 

*  The  Order  of  Carthusians  contains  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  convents,  which  are  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces,  of  which  each  has  two  visitors.  There  are 
said  to  be  only  five  nunneries  of  this  Order,  all  situated 
in  the  Catholic  Netherlands.  The  nuns  of  this  Order 
have  longer  vocal  prayers  and  church  offices  than  the 
monks,  and  less  silence,  the  rules  of  extreme  retirement 
not  agreeing  generally  to  that  sex.  See  Arn.  Raissii 
Origines  Carthusiartnn  Belgii,  Duaci,  1632.  The  Cai- 
thusians  had  in  England  nine  monasteries  :  the  most  re- 
markable were  that  called  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  at 
Shene  upon  the  Thames  in  Surrey,  founded  by  Henry 
V.  in  1414,  (see  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  t.  1.  p.  973.)  and 
that  in  London,  near  West-Smithfield,  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  created  knight  of  the  garter  by  Edward 
III.     It   was   dissolved  in  the    twenty-ninth  of  Henry 

VIII.  John  Houghton,  prior,  was  hanged  and  quartered 
at  Tyburn,  the  27th  of  April  1535,  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Henry  VIII.  one  of  his  quarters  being  set  up  at  his  own 
gate,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  Humphry 
Middlemore,  William  Exmewe,  and  Sebastian  Newde- 
gate  suffered  in  the  same  manner  on  the  18th  of  June 
1535,  and  William  Horn,  on  the  4th  of  August,  all 
monks  of  this  house;  eight  others  died  in  Newgate. 
William  Traffbrd,  who  succeeded  Houghton  as  prior,  sur- 
rendered the  house,  which  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  on  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  speaker  of  that  parliament  which  dis- 
solved religious  houses.  By  his  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
it  passed  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
bought,  in  1611,  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  of  Thomas 
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perfect  spirit  of  humility,  contempt  of  the  world, 
retirement,  and  mortification,  and  continued  by 
his  counsels  and  instructions  at  a  distance,  to 
direct  the  monks  of  the  Great  Chartreuse  in  all 
spiritual  and  temporal  emergencies.  The  lime 
being  come  when  God  had  decreed  to  reward 
the  labours  of  his  servant,  he  visited  him  with 
a  sickness  about  the  latter  end  of  September, 
1101.  When  the  holy  man  perceived  his  death 
to  draw  near,  he  gathered  his  monks  about 
his  bed,  ami  in  their  presence,  made,  as  it  were, 

Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  lisq. ;  who 
founded  there  a  rich  hospital  for  eighty  decayed  gentle- 
men, a  bead  master,  and  a  second  master  for  a  free- 
school,  and  forty-four  hoys  to  be  maintained  at  school  for 
eight  years,  with  forty  pounds  then  to  bind  them  appren- 
tices ;  and  twenty  pounds  a-year  for  eight  years,  for 
twenty-nine  scholars  sent  to  the  universities.  The  go- 
vernors are  sixteen  ;  the  present  revenues  tive  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds  per  annum.  See 
Samuel  Hearne's  Domus  Carthusiana,  or  history  of  this 
house  ;  Stone's  Survey,  Maitland's  London,  and  Ste- 
ven's Munast.  Dr.  Bearcroffs  Historical  Account  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  and  his  Foundation  in  the  Charter- 
house, 1737,  Augustin  Webster,  prior  of  the  Chartreuse 
of  Beauval  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  hanged  for  opposing 
Henry  VIII. 's  supremacy,  May  I,  1535,  and  others  of 
this  Order  suffered  on  that  account.  F.  Maurice  Chaun- 
cey,  a  monk  of  the  Chartreuse  in  London,  was  impri- 
soned with  them,  but  released  after  their  execution.  He 
lived  abroad  in  Flanders  some  time  ;  but  queen  Mary 
ascending  the  throne  June  6,  1553,  F.  Chauncey  with 
several  others  of  the  Order  leaving  Bruges  arrived  at 
London.  June  2'J,  1555  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1556,  were  put  in  possession  of  their  ancient  house  at 
Shene,  and  confirmed  in  it  by  the  letters  of  cardinal  Pole, 
dated  the  3 1st  of  December,  1550.  F.  Chauncey  was 
prior.  Queen  Mary  and  cardinal  Pole  dying  the  17th  of 
November,  1558,  the  English  Carthusians,  being  fifteen 
monks  and  three  lay-brothers,  by  a  particular  favour, 
through  the  mediation  of  Don  Gomez  de  Figueroa,  duke 
of  Feria,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  the  kingdom  unmolested.  They  arrived 
i;i  Flanders  the  1st  of  July,  1559,  and  were  entertained 
in  the  Flemish  Chartreuse  at  Bruges  till  they  got  a 
house  in  that  town  in  St.  Clare's-street,  in  1569.  Were 
driven  out  of  Bruges  by  the  Calvinist  faction  the  19th  of 
April,  1578,  and  travelling  through  Lille,  Douay,  and 
Cambray,  stopped  at  St  Quintal's  till  the  1st  of  July, 
and  in  the  Chartreuse  at  Noyon  till  the  5th  of  July.  By 
Namur  they  came  to  Louvain  on  the  17th  of  July,  and 
remained  in  the  Chartreuse  there  from  the  17th  of  July, 
1578,  till  the  end  of  1590.  F.  Walter  Pytts,  then  prior, 
went  with  his  community  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  to 
Mechlin  where  they  took  a  large  house  in  Bleeke-street, 
i  59  I .  This  convent  removed  to  Nieuport  in  September, 
1626,  the  charter  for  their  settlement  there  being  granted 
by  king  Philip  IV.  at  Brussels  the  20th  of  June,  1626. 
By  the  interest  of  the  same  Spanish  ambassador  the 
Brigittin  nuns  of  Sion  also  had  leave  to  retire  abroad. 
They  landed  in  Zealand  ;  went  to  Antwerp,  into  Nor- 
mandy,  and  to  Lisbon,  where  they  remain.  This  nun- 
nery of  Sum,  and  the  Carthusians  of  Shene,  are.  the  only 
two  English  Orders  which  were  never  dispersed.  In 
Scotland  king  James  I.  in  1430,  founded  the  Chartreuse 
in  the  suburb  of  Perth,  called  Vallis  or  Domus  Virtutum. 
Speed  calls  it  the  fairest  abbey  of  that  realm,  and  says, 
that  at  the  preaching  of  John  Knox  and  his  fellows,  the 
mob  demolished  it;  and  soon  after,  the  monasteries  of 
St.  Andrew's  Scone,  Striveling,  and  Linlithgow.  Speed, 
Hist,  of  England,  1137.  F.  Maurice  Chauncey  died  in 
the  Chartreuse  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July,  1581,  in  his 
return  from  Spain,  whither  he  had  made  a  journey  about 
the  settlement  of  his  community.  His  history  of  the 
martyrdom  of  eighteen  Carthusians  in  England,  was 
printed  at  Menu,  in  1550 


a  public  confession  of  his  life;  then  made  a 
profession  of  his  faith,  which  his  disciples  copied 
from  his  mouth,  and  preserved.  It  is  •  ery 
clear  and  explicit  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  Incarnation,  and  in  condemning-  the 
heresy  of  Berengarius,  which  had  lately  raised 
great  troubles  in  the  Church.  The  holy  man 
thus  expressed  his  faith  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar:  "  I  believe  the  sacraments  which  the 
Church  believeth,  and  in  particular  that  the 
bread  and  wine  consecrated  on  the  altar  are  the 
true  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  his  true 
flesh,  and  his  true  blood,  which  we  receive  for 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  in  the  hope 
of  eternal  life."14  He  had  more  fully  explained 
this  doctrine  of  the  Church  against  Berengarius, 
in  his  comments  on  St.  Paid.15  He  resigned 
his  soul  to  God  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  October, 
1101.  An  account  of  his  death  was  sent  by 
his  monks  of  La  Torre  in  an  encyclical  letter 
to  all  ^he  neighbouring  churches  and  monas- 
teries, according  to  the  custom,  to  recommend 
the  souls  of  persons  deceased  to  their  prayers."5 
Near  two  hundred  answers  to  this  letter  are 
extant,  and  contain  the  highest  eulogiums  of 
the  extraordinary  virtue,  wisdom,  and  learning, 
of  St.  Bruno.17  Lanuin,  a  disciple  of  our  saint 
in  Calabria,  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  the  monastery  De  la  Torre,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  pope  Paschal  II.  Fleury  is  mis- 
taken,18 in  confounding  this  Lanuin  with  Lan- 
duin  of  Lucca,  whom  St.  Bruno  left  prior  of 
the  Great  Chartreuse,  and  who  was  succeeded 
by  Peter,  a  native  of  Bethune  in  Flanders, 
who  had  been  the  saint's  disciple  at  Saisse 
Fontaine,  with  Lambert,  who  was  prior  at 
De  la  Torre  after  the  death  of  Lanuin.*  St. 
Bruno  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  de  Torre  ;  said 
by  some  to  have  been  translated  to  that  of  St. 
Stephen;  but  improbably ;  lor  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  former  place  in  1515.  Pope 
Leo  X.  had  granted  in  the  preceding  year  an 
office  in  his  honour  to  his  Order  ;  which  is 
called  an  equipollent  beatification,  his  eminent 
sanctity  and  many  miracles  after  his  death 
not  standing  in  need  of  the  formalities  of  a 
scrutiny.  In  1623,  Gregory  XV.  by  an  equi- 
pollent canonization  extended  his  office  to  the 
whole  Church.  A  bone  of  his  jaw  with  two 
teeth    was    sent   to  the  Great   Chartreuse  ;    a 

11  Ap.  Mabill.  Analect.  t.  4  p.  400. 
18  Inl  Cor.  3d.  p.  305,306. 

16  Epist.  Encycl.  de  Morte  Brunonis. 

17  In   an   appendix  to  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  printed  in 
folio  in  1516. 

10  Fleury,  1.  13.  p.  518.     See  F.  Longueval  and  Hist. 
Litteraire,  p.  '241. 


*  St.  Bruno's  works,  with  his  life  by  Puteanus,  were 
beautifully  printed  at  Paris  in  Clio,  in  1524,  by  the  ac- 
curate anil  elegant  printer  Jodoc  Badius,  sumamed  from 
his  country,  Ascensius.  And  more  completely  at  Cologn, 
in  three  tomes,  usually  bound  in  one  volume,  in  1G1 1  and 
1640.  The  greatest  part  of  the  sermons  belong  to  St. 
Bruno  of  Segni,  in  whose  works  they  alse  appear ;  but 
others  seem  the  genuine  work  of  this  holy  |  atriarch. 
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linger  to  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris ;  and  little 
portions  to  the  Chartreuses  of  Cologn,  his 
native  city,  and  Friburg. 

The  motto  of  St.  Bruno  are  these  words  of  the 
Psalmist."  My  eyes  prevented  the  watches :  I  icas 
troubled,  and  I  spoke  not.  I  had  in  my  mind  the 
eternal  years.  Lo  !  I  have  gone  far  off,  flying 
away,  and  I  abode  in  the  wilderness.20  This 
constant  meditation  on  eternity  often  broke  his 
rest,  and  made  sleep  to  flee  from  his  eyes ;  this 
animated  him  with  fervour  in  his  retirement, 
and  perpetual  penance,  and  made  him  watch 
whole  nights  in  sighs  and  tears  to  implore  the 
divine  mercy.  In  this  solitude  his  employ- 
ment was  sometimes  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in 
songs  of  praise,  and  to  entertain  himself  on 
the  sweet  motives  of  the  divine  love  ;  some- 
times the  remembrance  of  eternal  joys  comforted 
his  soul,  and  gave  him  already  a  kind  of  fore- 
taste of  them ;  and    he    often  considered    the 
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precious  gifts."  Faith.  "  Tlie  divinities  of 
the  Gentiles  are  devils  :  how  then  can  you  advise 
me  to  sacrifice  to  them  ?"  Dacian  in  a  rage, 
said  :  "  What  !  do  you  presume  to  call  our 
gods  devils  !  you  must  resolve  instantly  to 
offer  sacrifice,  or  expire  under  torments."  The 
saint  calling  to  mind  the  courage  of  the  mar- 
tyrs and  the  glorious  crown  promised  to  those 
who  persevere  to  the  end,  far  from  being  terri- 
fied at  the  menaces  of  the  tyrant,  feels  herself 
inflamed  with  a  new  desire  lo  die  for  her  Lord  ; 
"  No,"  cried  she,  "  I  not  only  am  prepared  to 
suffer  every  torment  for  Christ,  but  I  burn  with 
impatience  to  die  for  him."  Dacian,  more  en- 
raged than  ever,  ordered  a  brazen  bed  to  be 
produced,  and  the  saint  to  be  bound  on  it  with 
iron  chains.  A  great  fire  was  kindled  under 
it,  the  heat  of  which  was  rendered  still  more 
intolerable  by  the  addition  of  oil,  and  other 
inflammable  matter.      The  spectators,   struck 


terrors  of  the  divine  judgments,  and  the  eter-  .with  pity  and  horror,  exclaimed:  "  How  can 
nal  torments  prepared  for  sinners,  being  strongly  I  the  tyrant  thus  torment  an  innocent  voung 
affected  with  the  dread  of  that  which  is  of  all  virgin  only  for  worshipping  God  !"  Hereupon 
others  the  most  grievous,  the  pain  of  loss,   or  I  Dacian    apprehended  numbers  of  them  ;  and 


the  everlasting  privation  of  God.  In  afeelin^ 
meditation  on  this  subject,  he  puts  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  mouth  of  a  damned  soul : 
"  Add  new  tortures  to  the  racks  which  I  en- 
dure :  may  a  million  of  fresh  executioners  tear 
me  for  all  eternity,  provided  I  be  not  totally 
deprived  of  my  God.  The  most  piercing 
flames  will  be  to  me  soft  roses  ;  the  fury  of 
devils  agreeable  embraces  ;  the  horrible  shrieks 
of  those  dungeons  a  pleasant  harmony  ;  these 
frightful  prisons  delightful  palaces,  could  I  but 
be  freed  from  what  I  feel  by  the  loss  of  God."*1 

SAINT  FAITH  OR  FIDES,  V.  AND 
COMPANIONS,  MM. 

Among  those  Christians  whose  invincible  con- 
stancy triumphed  over  the  malice  of  Dacian, 
prefect  of  Gaul  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximian, 
none  was  more  illustrious  than  St.  Faith. 
She  was  born  at  Agen  in  Aquitain,  and,  though 
of  exquisite  beauty,  was  insensible  to  all  the 
allurements  of  the  world.  When  she  was 
apprehended  and  brought  before  Dacian,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  different  parts  of  her 
body,  she  uttered  this  prayer :  "  Lord  Jesus, 


as  these  refused  to  sacrifice,  they  were  beheaded 
with  St.  Faith.  See  the  genuine  acts  of  the 
saint,  which  are  very  short.  Surius  andLabbe 
give  other  acts  which  are  longer,  but  in  these 
there  are  interpolations,  and  an  account  of 
miracles  not  sufficiently  warranted.  See  also 
the  commentaries  of  F.  Ghesquier,  one  of  the 
continuators  of  Bollandus,  6  Oct.  t.  3.  p.  263.* 
St.  Dulcitius,  bishop  of  Agen,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  deposited  the  relics 
of  St.  Faith  in  a  church  which  he  built  at 
Agen,  and  translated  those  of  her  companions, 
and  St.  Caprais,  to  another  church  in  that  city. 
The  history  of  this  translation,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  an  eye- witness,  may  be 
seen  in  the  acts  of  St.  Faith,  published  by 
Surius  and  Labbe.  The  place  where  the 
bodies  of  these  holy  martyrs  were  concealed  for 
fear  of  the  persecutors,  is  still  held  in  venera- 
tion. About  the  year  SS6,  the  relics  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Agen,  martyr,  and  of  St.  Fai'ii 
were  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Couques  in 
Rouergue,    and  thence  to  the   new  church  of 


Some  Martyrologies  put  St.  Caprais  anwn^  tbe 
companions  of  St.  Faith  ;  but,  according  to  the  best 
i\ISS.  of  the   Martyrology  attributed  to   St.  Jerom,  and 


who  art  always    ready  to  assist  your  servants 

fortify  me  at  this  hour,  and  enable  me  to  answer  j  according  to  Ado,  tlsuard,  Wandelbeit,  and  tbe  modem 
, I         c  j>      mi  Roman    \Iartvrolo-rv,  he  did   not  sutler  nil  the  "_imi  ot 

in  a  manner  worthy  of  you."     The  tyrant,  as-   *  ™'m_  *u^> ro'°|3   ,  '     * ...      .    n  .     Rl  •„  mpn. 


rthyof  you.  I  he  tyrant  ^-j  ^^  ^  ^  0f  St  Faith,  given  by  Surius,  men 
summg  an  air  ot  mildness,  asked  her,  What  |tion  st. Primus  and  St.  Felician  as  her  companions,  but 
is  your  name?"  she  answered  :  "  My  name  is  I  the  genuine  acts  neither  mention  them,  nor  St  Caprais. 
••'aith,  and  I  endeavour  to  support  in  reality  I  A  St.  Primus  and  a  St.  FeJician  who  suffered  at  Rome, 
•  hat  that  name  signifies."  Dacian,  "  What  '  " 
Faith. 


•,  are  honoured  on  the  9th  of  June.  Two  mar- 
'  tyre  of  the  same  name  are  honoured  at  Agen,  and  a  por. 
i  tion  of  their  relies,  with  those  of  St.  Faith,  are  preserved 
Her  acts  in  Surius  are  of  the  tilth  or  sixth 


iS  your  religion?"     Faith.  "I   have  from  my  rpheod 
infancy  served  Christ,  and  to  him  I  have  con 
secrated  my  whole  soul."     Dacian.     i(  Come 
child    have  some  regard  for  your  youth  and  j  m  thatcity  ^ 

beauty;  renounce  the  religion  you  profess,  and  ,   »~A  cij      t  ofthe  re{icsof  st.  Felicia,,  of  Rome,  were 
sacrifice   to   Diana  who   is   a   divinity  ot  your  j  k  '  t  hl  'tha't  city  in  846.    (Ghesquier,  loc.  cit.  p.  270.) 
own  sex,  and  who  will  bestow  on  you  the  most  j  jt  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  SS.  Primus  and  Fell 
19  Ps.  lxxvi.  6.    ■*  Ps.  liv.  8.    «  S.  Bruno,  op.  p.  511.  "  cian  of  Agen  suffered  with  St.  Faith,  or  very  soon  after. 
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(hat  abbey  in  1050:  a  portion  of  those  of  St. 
Faith  was  given  by  pope  Urban  V.  to  the 
monies  of  Cucufat  in  Catalonia,  in  1365,  and 
an  arm  of  the  saint  was  formerly  kept  at  Glas- 
tenbury.  St.  Faith  is  titular  saint  of  several 
churches  in  France,  particularly  that  of  Lon- 
gueville  in  Normandy,  which  was  enriched 
by  Walter  Giffard,  earl  of  Buckingham  in 
England.  She  was  also  patroness  of  the  priory 
of  Horsham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  founded 
by  Robert  Fitzwalter  and  his  wile  Sybila,  and 
endowed  with  great  privileges  by  Henry  I. 
The  subterraneous  chapel  of  St.  Faith,  built 
under  St.  Paul's  in  London,  was  also  very 
famous,  as  Dugdale  remarks  in  his  history  of 
this  church. 

Good  example  is  one  of  the  strongest  incen- 
tives to  virtue.  Wo  to  us,  if  we  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  salutary  impressions,  which 
the  heroic  virtue  and  examples  of  so  many 
saints  ought  to  make  upon  us.  The  compa- 
nions of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Faith,  fired  by 
seeing  the  glorious  conflict  and  trophies  of  the 


holy   virgin,    arrive    themselves    at 


equal 


crown.  And  can  we  read  the  lives  of  so  many 
illustrious  saints,  without  reproaching  our- 
selves for  our  base  ingratitude  to  God,  and 
repeated  abuse  of  divine  grace,  and  without 
aspiring  to  an  imitation  of  their  zeal,  devotion, 
charity,  humility,  compunction,  and  fervour? 


OCTOBER  VII. 


ST.  MARK,  POPE,  C. 

S^e  the  Pontifical  published  by  Anastasius  ap.  Muratori 
inter  Italiarum  Rerum  Scriptures,  t.  3.  p.  1 12.  Also 
Baron,  ad  an.  336.    Bosius  and  Aringhi,  1.  2.  c.  15. 

A.  D.  336. 

St.  Mark,  was  by  birth  a  Roman,  and  served 
God  with  such  fervour  among  the  clergy  of 
that  Church,  that,  advancing  continually  in 
sincere  humility  and  the  knowledge  and  sense 
of  his  own  weakness  and  imperfections,  he 
strove  every  day  to  surpass  himself  in  the  fer- 
vour of  his  charity  and  zeal,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  all  virtues.  The  persecution  ceased  in  the 
West,  upon  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  and 
Maximian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  305  ; 
but  was  revived  for  a  short  time  by  Maxentius 
'n  312.  St.  Mark  abated  nothing  of  his  watch- 
fulness, but  endeavoured  rather  to  redouble  his 
seal  during  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  knowing 
that  if  men  sometimes  cease  openly  to  persecute 
the  faithful,  the  devil  never  allows  them  any 
truce,  and  his  snares  are  generally  most  to  be 
feared  in  the  time  of  a  calm.  The  saint  con- 
tributed very  much  to  advance  the  service  of 
God   during  the  pontificate  of  St.  Sylvester  ; 


after  whose  demise  he  was  himself  placed  in 
the  apostolic  chair  on  the  18th  of  January,  336. 
He   held  that  dignity  only  eight   months  and 
twenty  days,  dying  on  the   7th  of  October  fol- 
lowing.    According  to  the  Pontifical  published 
by  Anastasius,  he  built  two    churches,  one  on 
the   Ardeatine   Way,  where   he   was   afterward 
buried  ;    another    within    the    walls,    near   the 
eapitol.      He    was    interred    in    the    Ardeatine 
Way,  in  the  cemetery  ofBalbina,a  holy  martyr 
buried  there.     It  was  oiiginally  called  of  Pra;- 
textatus,  probably  from  some  illustrious  person 
of  that    name,    and   was    situate    without    the 
Ardeatine   gate,  not  far  from  the  cemetery  of 
Calixtus,  on  the  Appian  Way.     St.  Mark  had 
very  much  beautified  and  adorned  this  burial- 
place,  out  of  respect  to  the  martyrs  there  in- 
terred ;  and  he  being  buried  there,  it  from  that 
time  bore  his   name.     Pope    Damasus,  in   his 
epitaph,  extols  his  extraordinary  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
his  remarkable  spirit  of  prayer,  by  which  he 
drew  down  on   the  people  abundant  spiritual 
blessings.     His   name  occurs  in  the  Liberian 
Calendar,  compiled  soon  after  his  death,  and  in 
all  other  Martyrologies  of  the  Western  Church. 
A  church   bore  his  name  in  Rome  in  the  fifth 
century.     His  remains  were  translated  into  it 
by  the  order  of  Gregory  VII.     The  pontificals 
mention    that    the     church    was   repaired    by 
Adrian  I.  Gregory   IV.  and  Paul    II.     This 
last  pope  built  near  it  a  palace  which  was  the 
summer  residence   of  the  popes  till  Sixtus  V. 
preferred  the  Quirinal  hill,  or  Monte  Cavallo. 

It  was  by  constant  watchfulness  over  them- 
selves, by  assiduous  self-denial,  and  humble 
prayer,  that  all  the  saints  triumphed  over  their 
spiritual  enemies.  They  never  laid  down  their 
arms.  A  Christian  ought  to  be  afraid  of  no 
enemy  more  than  himself,  whom  he  carries 
always  about  with  him,  and  whom  he  is  not 
able  to  flee  from.  He  therefore  never  ceases  to 
cry  out  to  God  :  \\  ho  will  preserve  me  from 
fulling  through  myself!  Not  my  own  strength. 
Unless  thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  light  and  sup- 
port, 1  watch  in  vain. 

SS.  SERGIUS  AND  BACCHUS,  MM. 

These  two  glorious  martyrs  are  mentioned 
with  great  distinction  by  Theodoret,  John 
Mosch  in  the  Spiritual  Meadow,  Evagrius,  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  and  other  ancient 
Martyrologists.  They  were  illustrious  officers 
in  the  army,  and  suffered  with  great  constancy 
cruel  torments  and  a  glorious  death  under 
Maximian  :  the  theatre  of  their  triumph  was 
Rasaphe  in  Syria,  in  the  diocess  of  Hierapolis. 
Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  famous  for  mi- 
racles in  the  year  431,'  when  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  built  there  a  stately 
church    in   their  honour.     Out  of  respect  for 

1  See  Lupus  in  Cone.  Ephes.  p.  232.  279.299. 
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their  relics,  Justinian  caused  this  town  to  be 
fortified,  called  it  Sergiopolis,  and  made  it  the 
metropolis  of  the  province.  He  also  built 
many  churches  in  their  honour  in  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  East.  They  are  the  titular  saints 
of  a  church  in  Rome,  which  has  been  famous 
at  least  ever  since  the  seventh  century,  as  ap- 
pears from  Anastasius  ;  nevertheless  no  au- 
thentic acts  of  their  martyrdom  have  reached 
us.  Two  other  churches  in  Rome  bear  their 
name  :  one  called  ad  monies  belongs  to  the 
Russian  college,  and  possesses  a  portion  of 
their  relics  brought  from  Syria  in  thecroisades  : 
as  does  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  at  Prague, 
by  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
1354.     See  Tillemont,  t.  5.  p.  491. 


SS. 


MARCELLUS  AND  APULEIUS, 
MM.  AT  ROME. 


Famous  in  ancient  Martyrologies,  honoured 
with  a  mass  in  pope  Gelasius's  Sacramentary 
published  by  cardinal  Thomasius.  The  em- 
peror Lewis  II.  in  872,  received  their  relics 
from  the  pope,  which  his  wife  Angilberga  be- 
stowed on  the  nunnery  which  she  founded  at 
Placentia  in  Italy,  in  which  city  these  martyrs 
are  honoured  with  singular  devotion. 


ST.  JUSTINA  OF  PADUA,  V.  M. 

She  suffered  at  Padua  in  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  about  the  year  304,  or,  according  to 
some,  in  that  of  Nero.  Fortunatus  ranks  her 
among  the  most  illustrious  holy  virgins,  whose 
sanctity  and  triumph  have  adorned  and  edified 
the  Church,  saying  that  her  name  makes  Padua 
illustrious,  as  Euphemia  Chalcedon,  and  Eula- 
lia  the  city  Emerita.  And  in  his  poem  on  the 
life  of  St.  Martin,  he  bids  those  who  visit  Pa- 
dua, there  to  kiss  the  sacred  sepulchre  of  the 
blessed  Justina,  on  the  walls  of  which  they  will 
see  the  actions  of  St.  Martin  represented  in 
figures  or  paintings.1  A  church  was  built  at 
Padua,  in  her  honour,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  age,  by  Opilio,  prefect  of  the  prsetorium, 
who  was  consul  in  453.2  Her  precious  re- 
mains, concealed  in  the  irruptions  of  Attila, 
who  destroyed  Aquileia  and  Padua  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  were  found  in  1177, 
and  are  kept  with  great  veneration  in  the 
famous  church  which  bears  her  name.  It  was 
most  elegantly  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  in  1501, 
and,  with  the  adjoining  Beuedictin  monas- 
tery, (to  which  it  belongs,)  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  models  of  building  of  that  nature  in  the 
world.  A  reformation  of  the  Benedictin  Order 
was  settled  in  this  house  in  1417,  which  was 
propagated  in  many  parts  of  Italy  under  the 
name  of  the  Congregation   of  St.  Justina   of 

1  Fortunatus  Carm.  4.  1.  8.  et  1.  4.  de  vita  S.  Martini, 
sub  finem. 

*  Ughelli,  t.  5.  p.  393  Cavacius;  1.  1.  de  Ccenobio  Pa- 
tavino  S.  Justinae.  Sertorius  Ursatus  de  Rebus  Patavi- 
iiis.    Muratoii,  &c 


Padua.  The  great  monastery  of  Mount  Cas- 
sino,  head  of  the  whole  Order  of  St.  Bennet, 
having  acceded  to  this  reformed  Congregation, 
it  was  made  the  chief  house  thereof  by  pope 
Julius  II.  and  the  jurisdiction  of  president  or 
general,  was  transferred  by  him  from  St.  JUS- 
tina's  to  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino ;  from 
which  time  this  is  called  the  Congregation  of 
Mount  Cassino,  and  is  divided  into  seven  pro- 
vinces. The  great  monastery  of  St.  Justina 
may  be  said  to  be  the  second  in  rank.  St. 
Justina  is,  after  St.  Mark,  the  second  patroness 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  and  her  image 
is  stamped  on  the  coin.  Near  the  tomb  of  St. 
Justina,  in  the  cemetery,  were  found  the  relics 
of  several  other  martyrs,  who  are  said  in  her 
acts  and  those  of  St.  Prosdecimus,  first  bishop 
of  Padua,  and  other  such  monuments,  to  have 
suffered 'with  her.  The  relics  of  St.  Justina 
were  placed  in  a  shrine  or  chest  under  the  high 
altar  of  the  new  church,  in  1502.  When  the 
new  choir  was  built  these  were  translated  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  into  a  sumptuous  vault 
under  the  new  high  altar,  in  1627.  Another 
famous  church  of  Saint  Justina  stands  in  the 
city  of  Venice,  formerly  collegiate,  now  in  the 
hands  of  nuns.  The  senate  makes  to  it  the 
most  solemn  procession  on  the  7th  of  October, 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  of  Lepante, 
gained  over  the  Turks  on  that  day,  which  is 
her  festival.  See  Tillemont.  Hist,  de  laPersec. 
de  Diodes,  art.  55.  t.  5.  p.  140.    Helyot,  &c. 

ST.  OSITH,  V. 

She  was  born  at  Quarendon,  and  was  daughter 
of  Frewald,  a  Mercian  prince,  and  niece  to 
Editha,  to  whom  belonged  the  town  and  manor 
of  Ailesbury,  where  she  was  brought  up  with 
her  pious  aunt.  Osith  was  married  young  to 
a  king  of  the  East-Angles;  but  the  same  day 
obtained  his  consent  to  live  always  a  virgin. 
That  king  confirming  her  in  her  religious  pur- 
pose, bestowed  on  her  the  manor  of  Chick,  in 
which  she  built  a  monastery.  She  had  governed 
this  house  many  years  with  great  sanctity, 
when  she  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  in  the 
inroads  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  the  barbarous 
Danish  leaders,  being  beheaded  for  her  con- 
stancy in  her  faith  and  virtue,  about  the  year 
870  ;  for  fear  of  the  Danish  pirates,  her  body, 
after  some  time,  was  removed  to  Ailesburv,  and 
remained  there  forty-six  years;  alter  which  it 
was  brought  back  to  Chick  or  Chich  in  Essex, 
near  Colchester,  which  place  was  lor  some  time 
called  St.  Osithe's,  as  Camden  takes  notice. 
A  great  abbey  of  regular  canons  was  erected 
here  under  her  invocation,  which  continued  to 
the  dissolution,  famous  for  the  relics,  and  ho- 
noured with  many  miracles.  See  Tanner's 
NotitiaMonastica,  in  folio.  William  of  .Mahnes- 
bury,  1.  2.  de  Pontific.  and  principally  her 
life  by  Vere,  a  canon  of  St.  Osithe's,  in  Leland's 
Itinerary,  vol.  8.  p.  41.  and  in  Malbrancq,  in 
MSS.  suorum,  t.  1.  epioted  by  Ericus  Pantop- 
pidauus,  in  the  life  of  St.  Ositha,  in  his  (icbta 
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Danornm  extra  Daniam,  Hafniae,  1740,  in  4to. 
t.   2.    Sect.    1.   §  12.  p.  40,  41,  42.      See   ulsu 

Alford,  Annal.  t.  1. 


OCTOBER  VIII. 


ST.  BRIDGET,  WIDOW. 

From  the  bull  of  her  canonization  published  by  Boniface 
IX.  an.  1391  :  Bullar.  t.  1.  p.  '297.  Helyot,  Hist,  ties 
Orel.  Relit;,  t.  4.  p.  25.  Stevens,  Monast.  t.  2.  p.  230. 
Godeau,  ElogeS  ties  Princes  et  Princesses,  p.  454. 
Messenius  Seondia:  illustratae,  t.  9.  p.  43.  auctae  a  Joan. 
Peringkioldo,  fol.  Stockholm*,  1700.  Vastovius  in  vita 
S.  Bngittae,  cum  notis  Erici  Benzelli  in  Vastovii  Vitem 
Aquiloniam.    An.  1708. 

A.  D.  1373. 

Sr.  Birgit,  more  commonly  called  Bridget, 
or  Brigit,  was  daughter  of  Birger,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood  of  Sweden,  legislator  of  Up- 
land,* and  of  Ingeburgis,  daughter  to  Sigridis, 
a  lady  descended  from  the  kings  of  the  Goths. 
Both  the  parents  spent  their  lives  in  fervent 
exercises  of  piety,  and  had  a  singular  devotion 
to  the  sacred  passion  of  Christ.  Birger  conse- 
crated all  Fridays  in  a  special  manner  to  prac- 
tices of  penance,  and  never  failed  on  that  day 
to  confess  his  sins,  and  receive  the  holy  eucha- 
rist,  endeavouring  to  put  himself  into  such  a 
disposition,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  patiently  all 
the  crosses  that  might  befall  him  till  the  next 
Friday.  Ingeburgis  was  not  less  devoutly  in- 
clined, but  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  our 
saint,  which  happened  in  the  year  1304. 
Bridget  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who  was 
a  lady  of  singular  piety.  She  did  not  begin  to 
speak  till  she  was  three  years  old  ;  and  the  first 
use  she  made  of  her  tongue  was  to  praise  God  : 
nor  did  she  even  in  her  childhood  ever  take 
pleasure  in  any  discourse  but  what  was  serious. 
So  strong  and  early  was  the  grace  of  devotion 
with  which  God  favoured  her,  that  from  her 
cradle  all  her  views  and  desires  tended  only  to 
piety,  and  in  its  exercises  she  found  her  greatest 
delight.  No  symptoms  ever  appeared  in  her 
of  auger,  spite,  envy,  jealousy,  untowardness, 
or  disobedience.  She  assisted  assiduously  at 
the  Church  office,  and  at  sermons.  At  ten 
years  of  age  she  was  most  tenderly  affected  by 
a  sermon  which  she  heard  on  the  passion  ol 
Christ  ;  and   the  night  following  seemed  to  see 

him    hanging    upon   his  cross   covered    with   of  the  bishop  of  Arras,  Andrew  Ghini 
wounds,  and  pouring  forth  his  blood  in  streams 
in  every  part  of  his  body;  at  the  same  time, 

*  In  Upland,  Stockholm  became  capital  of  all  Sweden, 
being,  for  the  convenience  of  a  spacious  harbour,  limit  on 
six  islands,  in  a  lake  and  river  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 
Upsal,  twelve  leagues  to  ti  e  north-west,  was  then,  and 
long  after,  capital  of  Upland  and  of  all  Sweden.  In  the 
vast  cathedral,  which  is  covered  with  brass  like  many 
other  places  in  Sweden,  among  the  tombs  of  ancient 
kin^s  and  archbishops,  is  shown  that  of  St.  Brigit's 
father. 


she  thought  she  heard  him  say  to  her  :  "  Look 
upon  me,  my  daughter."  "Alas,"  said  she, 
"  who  has  treated  you  thus?"  She  seemed  to 
herself  to  hear  him  answer :  "  They  who 
despise  me,  and  are  insensible  to  my  love  for 
them."  The  impression  which  this  moving- 
spectacle  made  upon  her  mind  was  never 
effaced  ;  and  from  that  time  the  sufferings  of 
her  Redeemer  became  the  subject  of  her  most 
assiduous  meditation,  even  when  she  was  at 
work  at  her  needle,  and  she  could  scarce  ever 
call  them  to  mind  without  shedding  abundance 
of  tears.  In  obedience  to  her  father,  when  she 
was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  married 
Ulpho,  prince  of  Nericia  in  Sweden,  who  was 
himself  only  eighteen.  This  pious  couple 
passed  the  first  year  after  their  marriage  in 
continence,  and  having  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  lived  in  their 
own  house  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  regular  and 
austere  monastery.  They  afterward  had  eight 
children,  four  boys,  and  four  girls,  who  were 
all  favoured  with  the  blessings  of  divine  grace. 
Benedict  and  Gudma  dying  in  their  infancy, 
left  their  parents  secure  of  their  happiness  ; 
Charles  and  Birger  died  in  the  holy  war  in 
Palestine ;  Margaret  and  Cecily  served  God 
faithfully  in  the  married  state;  and  Indeburga 
and  Catharine  became  nuns.  The  last  was 
born  in  1336,  and  died  in  1381.  She  is  ho- 
noured among  the  saints  on  the  22d  of  March.1 
After  the  birth  of  these  children,  the  parents, 
at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Bridget,  made  a  mu- 
tual vow  of  continency,  and  consecrated  their 
estates  more  than  ever  to  the  use  of  the  poor, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  own  family, 
and  for  whom  they  built  an  hospital,  in  which 
they  served  the  sick  with  their  own  hands. 
Ulpho  entered  into  the  most  perfect  sentiments 
of  virtue  and  penance,  with  which  the  example 
of  his  wife  inspired  him  ;  and  resigning  his 
place  in  the  king's  council,  and  renouncing  the 
court,  he  imitated  her  in  all  her  devotions. 
To  break  all  worldly  ties  by  forsaking  their 
country  and  friends,  they  made  a  painful  pil- 
grimage to  Compostella.  In  their  return  Ulpho 
fell  sick  at  Arras,  where  he  lodged  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children,  first  in  the  street  of 
the  Lombards;  but  afterward  in  the  city,  at 
the  house  of  a  clergyman  or  canon  of  our 
Lady's  the  cathedral,  son  of  a  nobleman  named 
Bazentin,  where,  in  the  following  century, 
Lewis  XI.  lodged  in  1477.  He  received  the 
viaticum  and  extreme-unction   from  the  hands 

native 
of  Florence.  Bridget  spared  neither  solicitude, 
pains,  nor  prayers  for  his  recovery,  and  received 
an  assurance  of  it  by  a  revelation.  He  was 
accordingly  restored  again  to  his  health,  and 
arrived  in  Sweden,  where  he  died  soon  after,  in 
1344,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in  the  monastery 
of  Alvastre,  of  the   Cistercian   Order,   which 

1  On  St.  Catharine  of  Sweden,  see  her  life  printed 
after  the  works  of  St.  Bridget,  Vastovius, p.  107.  Ben- 
zelius  in  notis,  ib.  p.  71. 
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rule,  according  to  some,  he  had  embraced, 
though  others  say  that  he  was  only  preparing 
himself  for  that  state.2  At  least  his  name  is 
inserted  in  the  Menology  of  that  Order  on  the 
12th  of  February. 

Bridget  being  by  his  death  entirely  at  liberty 
to  pursue  her  inclinations  as  to  the  manner  of 
life  which  she  desired  to  lead,  renounced  the 
rank  of  princess  which  she  held  in  the  world, 
to  take  upon  her  more  perfectly  the  state  of  a 
penitent.  Her  husband's  estates  she  divided 
among  her  children,  according  to  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  from  that  day  seemed  to 
forget  what  she  had  been  in  the  world.  She 
changed  her  habit,  using  no  more  linen  except 
for  a  veil  to  cover  her  head,  wearing  a  rough 
hair  shift,  and,  for  a  girdle,  cords  full  of  knots. 
The  austerities  which  she  practised  are  incre- 
dible ;  on  Fridays  she  redoubled  her  mortifi- 
cations and  other  exercises,  allowing  herself  no 
refection  but  a  little  bread  and  water.  About 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  in  1344,  she 
built  the  great  monastery  of  Wastein,  in  the 
diocess  of  Lincopen,  in  Sweden,  in  which  she 
placed  sixty  nuns,  and,  in  a  separate  inclosure, 
friars,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  priests,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul;  four 
deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  eight  lay-brothers.  She  prescribed 
them  the  rule  of  St.  Austin,  with  certain  parti- 
cular constitutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
dictated  to  her  by  our  Saviour  in  a  vision  :  but 
this  circumstance  is  neither  mentioned  by  Bo- 
niface IX.  in  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  nor 
by  Martin  V.  in  the  confirmation  of  her  Order; 
and  the  popes,  when  they  speak  of  this  rule, 
mention  only  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see, 
without  making  any  inquiry  about  any  such 
private  revelation.  The  diocesan  is  the  supe- 
rior of  all  the  monasteries  of  this  Order  situated 
in  his  diocess ;  but  no  new  convent  can  be 
founded  but  with  an  express  licence  and  con- 
firmation of  the  pope.  The  chief  object  of  the 
particular  devotions  prescribed  by  this  rule  are 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  the  honour  of  his 
holy  Mother.  In  this  institute,  as  in  the  Order 
of  Fontevrault,  the  men  are  subject  to  the 
prioress  of  the  nuns  in  temporals,  but  in  spiri- 
tuals the  women  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  friars  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  because  the 
Order  being  principally  instituted  for  religious 
women,  the  men  were  chiefly  admitted  only  to 
afford  them  such  spiritual  assistance  as  they 
want.  The  convents  of  the  men  and  women 
are  separated  by  an  inviolable  inclosure  ;  but 
are  contiguous  so  as  to  have  the  same  church, 
in  which  the  nuns  keep  choir  above  in  a  doxal, 
the  men  underneath  in  the  church;  but  they 
can  never  see  one  another.  The  number  of 
religious  persons  in  each  double  monastery  is 
fixed  as  above  ;  but  most  of  the  great  or  double 
monasteries  which  were  situated  in  the  North, 
were  destroyed  at  the  change  of  religion,  with 

-  Olaus  Rosencrantz,  apud  Tlio.  Bartholinum,  t.  2. 
Actor.  Medic.  Hafniens,  p.  5G. 


that  of  Wastein  or  Vatzen,  which  was  the  chief 
house  of  the  Order.  There  are  two  rich  con- 
vents of  nuns  of  this  Order  at  Genoa,  into  one 
of  which,  only  ladies  of  quality  can  be  admitted. 
The  greatest  part  of  monasteries  of  Brigittins, 
or  of  the  Order  of  our  Saviour,  which  now  sub- 
sist, are  single,  and  observe  not  the  rule  as  to 
the  number  of  religious,  or  the  subjection  of 
the  friars  to  the  nuns.  There  are  still  some 
double  monasteries  in  Flanders,  one  at  Dantzic, 
about  ten  in  Germany,  and  some  few  others.* 
St.  Bridget  had  spent  two  years  in  her  mo- 
nastery at  Wastein  when  she  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  in  order  to  venerate  the 
relics  of  so  many  saints  which  are  honoured  in 
that  city,  and  especially  to  oiler  up  her  fervent 
prayers  at  the  tombs  of  the  apostles.  The 
example  of  her  virtue  shone  forth  with  brighter 
lustre  in  that  great  city.  The  austerity  of  her 
watchings  and  penance,  the  tenderness  of  her 
devotion,  her  love  of  retirement,  her  fervour  iu 
visiting  the  churches,  and  in  serving  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  her  severity  towards  herself,  her 
mildness  to  all  others,  her  profound  humility, 
and  her  charity  appeared  in  all  she  did.  Re- 
markable monuments  of  her  devotion  are  still 
shown  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  and  other 
places  at  Rome,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  for 
the  thirty  last  years  of  her  life,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  every  day  to  confession  ;  and  she 
communicated  several  times  every  week.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  sacraments  kindled  every 
time  fresh,  ardour  in  her  soul.  Nothing  is 
more  famous  in  the  life  of  St.  Bridget  than  the 
many  revelations  with  which  she  was  favoured 
by  God,  chiefly  concerning  the  sufferings  ot 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  revolutions  which 
were  to  happen  in  certain  kingdoms.  It  is 
certain  that  God,  who  communicates  himself  to 
his  servants  many  ways,  with  infinite  conde- 
scension, and  distributes  his  gifts  with  infinite 

*  There  was  only  one  great  monastery  of  this  Order 
in  England,  called  Sion-house,  situate  near  the  Thames 
in  Middlesex,  ahout  ten  miles  from  London,  founded  with 
royal  magnificence  by  Ileury  V  in  1413.  That  wince 
erected  at  the  same  time  three  great  monasteries,  near 
his  country  house  at  Shene,  now  Richmond.  One  of  the 
Carthusians  on  the  Surrey-side  of  the  river,  in  Shene, 
opposite  to  Sion-house  near  Isleworth;  another  of  the 
Celestiues,  which  seems  to  have  stood  in  Isleworth  or 
Thistleworth,  and  this  of  Sion-house,  which  being  very 
rich,  was  one  of  the  first  houses  that  were  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  granted  it  first  to  Edward 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  alter  his  attainder,  to  John  duke 
of  Northumberland.  Queen  Mary  restored  it  to  the 
abbess :  but  Elizabeth  bemg  advanced  to  the  throne,  it 
was  again  dissolved.  The  nuns  all  fled,  first  to  Zurichsee 
in  Zealand,  thence  to  Mechlin,  then  to  Rouen  :  and  find- 
ing in  none  of  these  places  any  support,  they  at  last 
passed  to  Lisbon,  where  Philip  II.  and  many  charital  le 
private  persons  contributed  to  their  relief,  till  a  Portugui  ^o 
lady  becoming  a  nun  among  them,  conveyed  to  their 
house  an  estate  to  which  she  was  heiress.  See  Dugdale's 
Monast.  vol.  2.  p.  3G0.  Stevens,  t.  2.  p.  233.  Tanner's 
Notitia  Monastic*,  and  Fuller's  Church  Hist.  b.  6.  p. 
362.  The  revenues  of  this  monastery  at  the  dissolution 
are  rated  in  Dugdale  at  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pounds,  in  Speed  at  nineteen  hundred  and  t'orty-iour 
pounds 
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wisdom,  treated  this  great  saint  and  certain 
others  with  special  marks  of  li is  goodness,  con- 
versing frequently  with  them  in  a  most  familiar 
manner,  as  the  devout  Blosius  observes.  Some- 
times he  spoke  to  them  in  visions,  at  other 
times  he  discovered  to  them  hidden  things  In 
supernatural  illustrations  of  their  understand- 
ings, or  by  representations  raised  in  their  ima- 
gination so  clearly,  that  they  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  them  ;  but  to  distinguish  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  illusions  of 
the  enemy,  requires  great  prudence  and  atten- 
tion to  the  just  criteria  or  rules  for  the  discern- 
ment of  spirits.  Nor  can  any  private  revela- 
tions ever  be  of  the  same  nature,  or  have  the 
same  weight  and  certainty  with  those  that  are 
public,  which  were  made  to  the  prophets  to  be 
by  them  promulgated  to  the  Church,  and  con- 
firmed to  men  by  ihe  sanction  of  miracles  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  learned  divine  John  de  Turre-cremata, 
afterward  cardinal,  by  order  of  the  council  of 
Basil,  examined  the  book  of  St.  Bridget's  reve- 
lations, and  approved  it  as  profitable  for  the 
instruction  of  the  faithful;  which  approbation 
was  admitted  by  the  council  as  competent  and 
sufficient.  It  however  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  declaration  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  that  book  is  conformable  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  the  revelations  piously  credible  upon 
a  historical  probability.  The  learned  cardinal 
Lambertini,  afterward  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
writes  upon  this  subject  as  follows  :3  "  The  ap- 
probation of  such  revelations  is  no  more  than  a 
permission,  that,  after  a  mature  examination, 
they  may  be  published  for  the  profit  of  the 
faithful. — Though  an  assent  of  Catholic  faith 
be  not  due  to  them,  they  deserve  a  human 
assent  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  by 
which  they  are  probable  and  piously  credible, 
as  the  revelations  of  B.  Hildegardis,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna."  What  is  most 
of  all  praiseworthy  in  St.  Bridget  is,  that  in 
true  simplicity  of  heart,  she  always  submitted 
her  revelations  to  the  judgment  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Church  ;  and  deeming  herself  unworthy 
even  of  the  ordinary  light  of  faith,  she  was  tar 
from  ever  glorying  in  any  extraordinary  favours, 
which  she  never  desired,  and  on  winch  she 
never  employed  her  mind  but  in  order  to  in- 
crease her  love  and   humility.*      W  her  revela- 

3  ])«■  Canornz.  Sand.  1.  '-'.  c.  32.  n.  11. 


*  The  works  of  St.  Bridget  contain,  1.  Devout  Prayers 
on  the  Sufferings  and  Love  of  Christ;  of  which  some 
are  inserted  in  thi  lyer-books,  and  some  with 

her  revelations.  2.  Her  Rule  in  thirty-one  chapters, 
approved  in  1363  by  Lilian  V.  and  confirmed  by  other 
popes,  under  the  Rule  of  the  Order  of  our 

Saviour.  3.  Her  Revelations.  4.  An  Angelical  Dis- 
course on  the  excellence  of  our  BleS8<  d  Ladj  ;  and  tour 
long  Acts  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  principal  mys- 
teries of  her  life  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  \\  ord 

The  Revelations  were  printed  at  Lubec  in  1  192  j  at 
Nuremberg  1521,  with  cuts,  much  esteemed;  at  Koine 
1521,  1556,  1606,  1608;  at  Antwerp  1611  ;  at  Cologn 
1623  ;   at  Munich  16>0;   and  an  edition  of  her  Prayers 


tions  have  rendered  her  name  famous,  it  is  by 
her  heroic  virtue  and  piety  that  it  is  venerable 
to  the  whole  Church.  To  live  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  is  something 
much  greater  and  more  sublime  than  to  know 
hidden  things,  or  to  be  favoured  with  tlie  most 
extraordinary  visions.  To  have  the  science  of 
angels  without  charity  is  to  be  only  a  tinkling 
cymbal  ;  but  both  to  have  charity,  and  to  speak 
the  language  of  angels,  was  the  happy  privilege 
of  St.  Bridget.  Her  ardent  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified  moved  her  to  make  a  painful  pilgrimage 
to  visit  the  hwly  places  in  Palestine,  where  she 
watered  with  her  pious  tears  the  chief  places 
which  Christ  had  sanctified  by  his  divine  steps, 
and  purpled  with  his  adorable  blood.  In  her 
journey  she  visited  the  most  renowned  churches 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  a  devotion  that  excited 
all  who  saw  her  to  fervour.  Being  returned 
safe  to  Rome,  she  lived  there  a  year  longer, 
but  during  that  interval  was  afflicted  with 
grievous  distempers,  under  which  she  suffered 
the  most  excruciating  pains  with  an  heroic 
patience  and  resignation.  Having  given  her 
last  moving  instructions  to  her  son  Birger,  and 
her  daughter  Catharine,  who  were  with  her, 
she  was  laid  on  sackcloth,  received  the  last 
sacraments,  and  her  soul,  being  released  from 
its  prison  of  clay,  took  its  flight  to  that  king- 
dom after  which  she  had  always  most  ardently 
sighed,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1373,  being  seventy- 
one  years  old.  Her  body  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence  in  Panis  Perna,  belong- 
ing to  a  convent  of  Poor  Clares  ;  but  a  year 
after  her  death,  in  July,  1374,  it  was  translated 
to  her  monastery  of  Waste  in  in  Sweden,  by 
the  procurement  of  her  son  Birger  and  St. 
Catharine.  She  was  canonized  by  Boniface 
IX.  in  1391,  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  her 
festival  is  appointed  on  the  day  following.4  At 
the  petition  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Sweden 
the    general    council    of    Constance    examined 


*  Bullar.  t.  l.p.  297.     See   the  whok 
Mahill.  Musaeum  Italic,  p.  535. 
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was  given  at  Rome  in  1530,  in  8vo.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Revelations  was  written  from  her  relation 
of  them  by  Peter,  a  Swedish  Cistercian  monk,  who  was 
her  confessarius  and  companion  in  her  travels,  and  who 
died  in  1390;  but  the  eighth  book  was  written  by  Al- 
phonsus,  Mil-named  the  Spaniard  and  the  hermit,  who 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Jena  in  Andalusia,  and  who 
was  also  her  confessarius.  Had  the  whole  been  penned 
by  the  saint  herself,  it  would  have  been  compiled  with 
more  simplicity,  and  with  greater  life  and  spirit,  and 
would  have  received  a  higher  degree  of  certainty. 

Matthias  or  Matthew  id'  Sweden,  (called  also  of  Cra- 
cow in  Poland,  being  perhaps  a  native  of  that  city,)  who 
died  bishop  of  Worms  in  1410,  as  we  learn  from  his 
epitaph  in  Oudin,  t.  3.  p.  1111,  was  also  the  saint's  direc- 
tor, when  he  was  canon  of  Lincopen.  He  translated  for 
her  use  the  Bible  into  Gothic  or  Swedish,  with  short  an- 
notations. See  Ben/elms,  p.  bo'.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
Mass,  l.ucharist,  and  other  theological  subjects.  Some 
of  hi^  MSS.  are  still  presi  rved  in  different  libraries. 

Before  the  year  1500,  the  office  of  our  Blessed  Lady 
by  St.  Bridget  was  published  in  London.  See  Wharton 
in  his  supplement  to  I  slier,  De  Scripturis  sacris  verna- 
culis,  p.  447. 
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again  the  proofs,  and  unanimously  declared  her 
enrolled  among  the  saints  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1415.'  Her  canonization  was  again 
confirmed  by  Martin  V.  in  1419.6 

The  life  and  sufferings  of  our  divine  Re- 
deemer are  the  book  of  life,  in  which  both  souls 
which  now  begin  to  serve  God,  and  those  who 
have  long  exercised  themselves  in  the  most  per- 
fect practices  of  all  heroic  virtues,  find  the  most 
powerful  incentives  and  means  of  spiritual  im- 
provement. The  astonishing  example  which 
our  most  amiable  and  adorable  Saviour  here 
sets  us  of  infinite  meekness,  patience,  charity, 
and  humility,  if  seriously  considered  and  medi- 
tated upon,  will  speak  a  language  which  will 
reach  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  totally 
reform  our  innermost  affections  and  sentiments. 
That  inordinate  self-love  and  pride  which  by 
the  contagion  of  sin  seems  almost  interwoven 
in  our  very  frame,  will  be  beat  down  to  the 
very  ground  :  the  poison  of  our  passions  with 
which  our  souls  are  so  deeply  infected  in  all 
their  powers,  will  be  expelled  by  this  sovereign 
antidote;  and  sincere  compunction,  patience, 
humility,  charity,  and  contempt  of  the  world 
will  entirely  possess  our  affections.  The  more 
a  soul  is  advanced  in  the  school  of  all  Chris- 
tian virtues,  the  more  feelingly  she  will  find 
every  circumstance  in  these  sacred  mysteries  to 
be  an  unfathomed  abyss  of  love,  clemency, 
meekness,  and  humility,  and  an  inexhausted 
source  of  spiritual  riches  in  all  virtues.  By 
this  meditation  she  will  daily  learn  more  per- 
fectly the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and 
put  on  that  blessed  mind  which  was  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  this  interior  conformity  to  him 
consists  the  reformation  and  perfection  of  our 
inner  man :  this  resemblance,  this  image  of 
our  divine  original  formed  in  us,  entitles  us  to 
the  happy  portion  of  his  promises. 

ST.  THAIS  THE  PENITENT. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  age,  there 
lived  in  Egypt,  a  famous  courtezan  named 
Thais,  who  had  been  educated  a  Christian  ; 
but  the  sentiments  of  grace  were  stifled  in  her 
by  an  unbridled  love  of  pleasure,  and  desire 
of  gain.  Beauty,  wit,  and  flattering  loose 
company  brought  her  into  the  gulf;  and  she 
was  engaged  in  the  most  criminal  infamous 
habits,  out  of  which  only  an  extraordinary 
grace  can  raise  a  soul.  This  unhappy  thought- 
less sinner  was  posting  to  eternal  destruction 
when  the  divine  mercy  interposed  in  her  favour. 
Paphnutius,  an  holy  anchoret  of  Thebais,  wept 
without  intermission  for  the  loss  of  her  soul, 
the  scandal  of  her  vicious  courses  being  public 
in  the  whole  country.  At  length,  having  ear- 
nestly recommended   the    matter   to    God,    he 

5  See  Cone.  Constant,  p.  39.  Lenfant,  Hist,  chi  Con- 
crle  <le  Constance,  1.  1.  §  71.  p.  67.  Herman,  ab  Hardt. 
Prolegom.  III.    Cone.  Constant,  p.  15.  et  23.  t.  4.  p  67. 
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formed  a  project,  or  a  pious  stratagem,  in  order 
to  have  access  to  her,  that  he  might  endeavour 
to  rescue  her  out  of  her  disorders.  He  put  off 
his  penitential  weeds,  and  dressed  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  disguise  his  profession. 
Going  to  her  house,  full  of'  an  ardent  zeal  for 
her  conversion,  he  called  for  her  at  the  door, 
and  was  introduced  to  her  chamber,  lie  told 
her  he  desired  to  converse  with  her  in  private, 
but  wished  it  might  be  in  some  more  secret 
apartment.  "  What  is  it  you  fear  ?"  said 
Thai's:  "  If  men,  no  one  can  see  us  here;  but 
if  you  mean  God,  no  place  can  hide  us  from 
his  all  piercing  eye."  "  What  !"  replied  Paph- 
nutius :  "  do  you  know  there  is  a  God  ?*' 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  I  moreover  know 
that  a  heaven  will  be  the  portion  of  the  good, 
and  that  everlasting  torments  are  reserved  in 
hell  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.''  "  Is 
it  possible,"  said  the  venerable  old  hermit, 
"  you  should  know  these  great  truths,  and  yet 
dare  to  sin  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knows  and 
will  judge  all  things?"  Thais  perceived  by 
this  stinging  reproach,  that  the  person  to  whom 
she  spoke  was  a  servant  of  God  who  came 
inspired  with  holy  zeal  to  draw  her  from  her 
unhappy  state  of  perdition;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Holy  Ghost  who  moved  Paphnutius 
to  speak,  enlightened  her  understanding  to  see 
the  baseness  of  her  sins,  and  softened  her 
heart  by  the  touch  of  his  omnipotent  grace. 
Fdled  with  confusion  at  the  sight  of  her 
crimes,  And  penetrated  with  bitter  sorrow, 
detesting  her  baseness  and  ingratitude  against 
God,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  throw- 
ing herself  at  the  feet  of  Paphnutius,  said  to 
him:  "Father,  enjoin  me  what  course  of 
penance  you  think  proper  ;  pray  for  me,  that 
God  may  vouchsafe  to  show  me  mercy.  I  de- 
sire only  three  hours  to  settle  my  affairs,  and 
I  am  ready  to  comply  with  all  you  shall  counsel 
me  to  do."  Paphnutius  appointed  a  place  to 
which  she  should  repair,  and  went  back  to  his 
cell. 

Thai's  got  together  all  her  jewels,  magnifi- 
cent furniture,  rich  clothes,  and  the  rest  of  her 
ill-gotten  wealth,  and  making  a  great  pile  in 
the  street,  burnt  it  all  publicly,  inviting  all 
who  had  made  her  those  presents,  and  been 
the  accomplices  of  her  sins,  to  join  her  in  her 
sacrifice  and  penance.  To  have  kept  any  of 
those  presents  would  have  been  not  to  cut  off 
all  dangerous  occasions  which  might  again  re- 
vive her  passions,  and  call  back  former  temp- 
tations. By  this  action  she  endeavoured  also 
to  repair  the  scandal  she  had  given,  and  to 
show  how  perfectly  she  renounced  sin,  and  all 
the  incentives  of  her  passions.  This  being 
done,  she  hastened  to  Paphnutius,  and  was  by 
him  conducted  to  a  monastery  of  women. 
There  the  holy  man  shut  her  up  in  a  cell, 
putting  on  the  door  a  seal  of  lead,  as  if  that 
place  had  been  made  her  grave,  never  more  to 
be  opened.  He  ordered  the  sisters  as  long  as 
she  lived  to  bring  her  every  day   only    a   little 
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bread   and  water,   and   he  enjoined    her   never 
to  cease  soliciting-  heaven  for  mercy  and  pardon. 
She   said   to   the   holy   man  :    "  Father,    teach 
kip  how  I  am  to  pray."     Paphnutius  answered  : 
"  Yon    are    not   worthy   to  call    upon   God    by 
pronouncing  his  holy  Dame,  because   your   lips 
have  been  filled  with   iniquity;  nor  to  lift  up 
your  hands  to  heaven,  because  they  are  defiled 
with  impurities;  but  turn  yourself  to  the  east' 
and  repeat  these  words  :   Thou  who  hast  created 
me,  have  pity  on  me."     Thus  she  continued  to 
pray  with  almost  continual  tears,   not  daring  to 
call  God  Father,  she  having-  deserved  to  forfeit 
the  title  of  his  child,  by  her  unnatural   ingrati- 
tude  and  treasons  ;   nor  Lord,   she  having  re- 
nounced him  to  become  a  slave  to   the  devil ; 
nor  Judge,  which   name  filled   her  with   terror 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  dreadful  judgments  : 
nor  God,  which  name  is  most  holy  and  adorable, 
and  comprises  in  one  word  his  supreme  essence 
and    all   his  attributes  ;     but,    howsoever    she 
had  by  her  actions  disowned  him,  she  remained 
the  work  of  his   hands;  and  by  this  title  she 
conjured  him,   for  the   sake  of  his  boundless 
mercy  and   goodness,   to  look  upon  her   with 
compassion,  to  raise  her  from  her   miseries,  re- 
store her  to  his  favour,  and  inspire  her  with  his 
pure  and  most  perfect  love.     In  repeating  this 
short  prayer,  she   exercised  all  acts  of  devotion 
in  her  heart,  exciting  in  her  affections  not  only 
the  most  profound  sentiments  of  compunction, 
humility,  and  holy  fear:  but  also  those  of  hope, 
praise,   adoration,  thanksgiving,   love,  and  all 
interior  virtues;  in  w'hich  her  affections  most 
feelingly  dilated  themselves.     When  she  had 
persevered  thus  with  great  fervour  for  the  space 
of  three  years,   St.    Paphnutius   went  to    St. 
Antony  to  ask  his  advice  whether  this  peniten- 
tial  course  did  not  seem  sufficient  to   prepare 
her   for   the  benefit  of  reconciliation,  and   the 
holy  communion.     St.  Antony  said    St.  Paul 
the  Simple  should  be  consulted;    for  God  de- 
lights to  reveal  his  will  to  the  humble.     They 
passed  the    night  together  in    prayer.     In  the 
morning,    St.    Paul  answered,  that  God    had 
prepared   a    place  in  heaven  for  the  penitent. 
Paphnutius  therefore  went  to  her  cell  to  release 
her    from    her    penance.     The    penitent,    con- 
sidering    the    inscrutable  judgments  of  God, 
and    lull  of  deep  sentiments  of  compunction, 
and   of  her  absolute    unworthiness  ever  to  be 
admitted  to  sing  the  divine  praises  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  chaste  spouses  of  Christ,  earnestly 
begged  she  might   be  permitted  to   continue  in 
her  penitential  state  to  the  end  of  her  life  :   but 
this   Paphnutius   would   not  suli'er.      She   said 
that   from   the  time  of  her  coming   thither  she 
had    never   ceased  bewailing  her   sins,    which 

*  It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christiana  to 
turn  their  luces  to  the  east  to  pray,  Hence  in  churches 
the  high  altar  was  usually  placed  to  the  cast.  Mr.  Peck, 
in  his  History  of  Stamford,  thinks  the  high  altar  in  old 
English  churches,  was  placed  toward  the  rising  sun, 
according  to  the  point  in  the  ecliptic,  in  which  it  was 
at  the  season  oi'  the  year  when  the  church  was  built, 
which  admits  a  latitude. 


she  had  always  before  her  eyes.  "  It  is  on  this 
account,"  said  Paphnutius,  "  thai  God  has 
blotted  them  out."  She  therefore  left  her  prison 
to  hve  with  the  rest  of  the  sisters.  God,  satis- 
lied  with  her  sacrifice,  withdrew  her  out  of  this 
World  fifteen  days  after  her  releasement,  about 
the  year  348.  She  is  honoured  in  the  Greek 
Menologies  on  the  8th  of  October.  See  her  life 
written  by  an  ancient  Greek  author,  in  Rosweide, 
p.  374.    D'Andilly,  Bulteau,  and  Villefore. 

ST.  PELAGIA,  PENITENT. 

This  saint  had  been  a  comedian  at  Antioch, 
even  whilst  she  was  a  catechumen;  but  after- 
ward renounced  that  profession,  and  became  a 
true  penitent.  The  manner  of  her  conversion 
is  thus  related  in  the  Greek  Menaea,  published 
by  the  emperor  Basil.  The  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch having  assembled  a  council  of  bishops  in 
that  city,  St.  Nonnus,*  one  of  the  number, 
was  commissioned  to  announce  the  word  of 
God  to  the  people.  Accordingly  he  preached 
before  the  church  of  St.  Julian  martyr,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  bishops.  During  the 
sermon,  Pelagia  passed  that  way  richly  adorned 
with  jewels  ;  aud  her  beauty,  heightened  with 
all  the  elegance  of  dress,  drew  on  her  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  assembly,  except  the  bishops, 
who  turned  away  their  eyes  from  so  scandalous 
an  object.  But  Nonnus,  looking  earnestly  at 
Pelagia,  cries  out  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  ; 
"  The  Almighty  in  his  infinite  goodness  will 
show  mercy  even  to  this  woman,  the  work  of 
his  hands."  At  these  words,  she  stopt  suddenly, 
and,  joining  the  audience,  was  so  touched  with 
remorse  for  her  criminal  life,  that  she  shed 
abundance  of  tears  ;  and  immediately  after  the 
sermon  she  addressed  herself  to  Nonnus,  im- 
ploring him  to  instruct  her  how  to  expiate 
her  sins,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  grace  of 
baptism.  The  holy  penitent  distributed  all  her 
goods  among  the  poor,  changed  her  name  from 
Margaret  to  Pelagia,  and  resolved  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  exercise  of 
prayer,  and  the  austerities  of  penance.  After 
her  baptism,  which  she  received  at  the  hands 
of  Nonnus,  she  retired  to  Jerusalem,  and 
having  taken   the  religious  veil,t  shut  herself 

*  This  St.  Nonnus  was  successor  to  Ibas  in  the  see  of 
Edessa,  (Liberatus,  in  Breviar.  c  12.)  and  being  recom- 
mended by  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedonto  Maxi- 
mian,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  (Cone.  Calced,  Act.  10.)  he 
became  bishop  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology   on  the  2nd  of  December. 

f  We  are  told  by  James,  deacon  of  Heliopolis,  that 
during  the  time  of  her  penance,  she  was  disguised  in 
man's  clothes  ;  but  this  cm  scarce  be  believed,  as  no- 
thing  but  ignorance  or  necessity  could  have  excused  such 
a  disguise,  it  being  contrary  to  the'law  of  nature.  The 
old  Testament  calls  it  an  abomination,  Deuter.  xxii. 
The  holy  fathers  and  councils  equally  condemn  it.  See 
St.  Ambrose,  Ep.  69.  ad  [renaeum;  St.  Augustin,  1.  '2. 
Solil.  c.  lb'.  Gangres.  can.  13,  Trullan.  c.  62.  also  can. 
Si  qua  mulier,  <hst.  30,  &c.  Perhaps  the  dress  used  by 
St.  Pelagia  might  have  suited  either  sex;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly sud  in  the  Slensea  that  she  took  the  reli- 
ious  veil,  aud  the  same  mav  be  collected  from  Theo- 
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up  in  a  grotto  on  Mount  Olivet,  in  the  fifth 
a«-e.  Phocas,  a  monk  of  Crete,  in  the  relation 
of  his  voyage  from  Palestine  in  1 18.V  describes 
Mount  Olivet,  and  the  grotto  where  the  saint 
completed  the  martyrdom  of  her  penance,  and 
where  her  relics  were  preserved  in  an  urn.  St. 
Pelagia  is  mentioned  on  this  day  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Muscovite 
Calendars:  but  in  an  ancient  inscription  on 
marble  in  Naples  on  the  5th  of  October.* 
See  her  life  written  by  James,  deacon  of  Helio- 
polis  in  Syria,  an  eye-witness  of  her  conver- 
sion and  penance,  ap.  Rosweide,  Vit.  Patr.  p. 
374.  The  same  is  found  in  an  ancient  MS.  in 
folio,  on  vellum  well  preserved,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  in 
England,  and  is  at  present  in  the  author's  pos- 
session. This  MS.  contains  a  fine  collection  in 
Latin  of  the  lives  of  the  lathers  of  the  desert, 
which  Rosweide  published  from  MSS.  found 
in  different  libraries  of  the  Low-Countries.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  learned  Jesuit  had 
either  suppressed  or  distinguished  by  some 
mark,  two  or  three  spurious  pieces,  which  are 
evidently  the  work  of  modern  Greeks.  See 
also  Theophanes  in  his  Chronology,  under  the 
year  432  ;  Nicephorus  Callixtus,  &c. 

ST.  KEYNA,  VIRGIN. 

Braghan,  prince  of  part  of  Wales,  who  has 
left  his  name  to  Brecknockshire,  was  happy  in 
an  offspring  of  saints.  The  most  famous  were 
St.  Canoe,  who  founded  many  monasteries  in 
Ireland;  and  St.  Keyna,  surnamed  by  the 
Welch,  The  Virgin,  who  lived  a  recluse  in  a 
wood  in  Somersetshire,  at  a  distance  from  her 
own  country,  near  the  town  of  Cainsham, 
which  seems  so  called  from  her,  and  stands  on 
the  Avon  not  far  from  Bristol.  Spiral  stones 
in  the  figure  of  serpents  have  been  found  in 
that  country,  which  some  of  the  people  pretend 
to  have  been  serpents  turned  into  stones  by  her 
prayers.1  They  seem  either  petrifactions  or 
sports  of  nature  in  uncommon  crystallizations 
in  a  mineral  soil.  St.  Keyna  is  said  to  have 
died  in  her  own  country  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  Many  places  in  Wales  are  filled 
with  monuments  of  the  great  veneration  which 
was  formerly  paid  to  this  saint.  See  her  Acts 
in  Capgrave,  Alford,  &c.  " 

1  L.  de  locis  Sanctis,  ap.  Leonem  Allat.  in  Symm.  p. 
25.  et  ap.  Papebroch.  t.  2.  Maij. 

1  See  Camden,  Cressy,  &c. 
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plumes,  and  Nicephorus  Callixtus,  Hist.  1.  14.  c.  30.  In 
the  Menology  of  Basil,  she  is  represented  on  the  right 
side,  as  a  woman  of  the  world  listening  attentively  to  St. 
Nonnus  preaching,  and  on  the  left,  in  the  dress  of  a  reli- 
gious, praying  before  the  great  church  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Our  saint  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Pelagia. 
virgin  and  martyr  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  under  Dio- 
cletian ;  on  whom  see  St.  Chrysostom,  Pancgyr.  t.  2.  p. 
591.  ed.  Ben.  Lambecius,  Bibl.  Vind.  t.  8.  p.'  223.  249. 
'2S3.  -262  ;  and  the  Martyrologies  on  the  9th  of  June. 
Nor  with  St.  Pelagia  of  Tarsus,  who  suffered  in  the  same 
persecution.  See  the  Martyrologies  on  the  4ih  of  Oc 
toier;  and  Papebroke,  1. 1.  Alaij.'p.  747  ;  the  acts  of  this 
saint  in  Metaphrastes  are  interpolated. 


SAINT  DIONYSIUS,  BISHOP  OF 
PARIS,  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS, 
MARTYRS. 

From  St.  Greg,  of  Tours,  Hist.  Fran.  1.  I.e.  30.  The 
acts  of  their  martyrdom  extant  in  Bosquet,  Eccl. 
Gallic.  Hist.  t.  2.  p.  68.  73.  were  compiled  from  oral 
relations  about  the  seventh  century,  those  which  were 
writ  by  Massus,  bishop  of  Pans*  under  Constantius 
Chlorus,  almost  contemporary,  not  being  then  extant. 
See  Rivet,  Hist.  Litter.  t.<  p.  3S.  t.  1.  part  1.  p.  305. 
part  2.  p.  49.  Tillemont,  t.  4.  p.  443.  Dom.  Felibien, 
Hist,  de  l'Abbaie  de  St.  Denys,  anno  1707,  folio. 
Append,  p.  162.  Du  Bois,  Hist'.  Eccl.  Paris,  t  1. 
Orsd,l.  7.  n.  4.  t.  3.  p.  141. 

A.  D.  272. 

The  faith  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  planted 
in  part  of  Gaul  by  St.  Luke,  and  especially  by 
St.  Crescens,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  The 
churches  of*  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Vienne 
were  indebted  for  the  light  of  the  gospel  to 
Asiatic  or  Grecian  preachers,  though  they  had 
received  their  mission  and  orders  from  the 
apostolic  see  of  Rome.  For  pope  Innocent  I. 
positively  affirms1  that  no  one  had  established 
churches  in  the  Gauls,  or  in  Spain  or  Africa, 
but  persons  who  had  been  ordained  bishops  by 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  The  history  of 
the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  in  177,* 
proves  the  flourishing  state  of  those  churches 
in  the  second  century.  St.  Ireuaeus  very  much 
advanced  the  faith  in  Gaul,  and  left  many 
eminent  disciples  behind  him,  though  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  among  them,  Caius  and 
St.  Hippolytus,  left  Gaul,  and  displayed  their 
abilities  and  zeal  in  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries.  Nevertheless,  the  light  of  the 
gospel  did  not  spread  its  beams  so  early  upon 
the  remoter  parts  of  Gaul,  as  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  St.  Sulpicius  Severus,3  and  in  the 
Acts  of  St.  Saturninus.  St.  Germanus  of 
Paris  and  seven  other  French  bishops,  in  a 
letter  to  St.  Radegondes,'"  say,  that  the  faith 
having  been  planted  in  Gaul,  in  the  very  birth 
of  Christianity,  made  its  progress  slowly  till 
the  divine  mercy  sent  thither  St.  Martin  in 
360.  Numerous  churches,  however,  were 
established  before  that  time  in  most  parts  of 
that  country,  by  seven  bishops  sent  thither  by 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  preach  the  gospel.* 


Ep.  ad  Victr.  Cone.  t.  2.  p. 
Sulpic.  Sev.  1.  2.  p.  381. 
Ap.  S.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  9.  c 
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2  See  June  2. 


*  Their  names  are  St.  Trophinuis  of  Aries,  St.  Gatin 
of  Tours,  St.  Paul  of  Narbonne,  St.  Saturninus  of  Tou- 
louse, St.  Dionysius  of  Paris,  St.  Austremouius  of  Cler- 
mont, and  St.  Martialis  of  Limoges.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  (Hist.  Fr.  1.  I.e.  28.  p.  2±  ed.  Ruin.)  quoting 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Saturninus,  places 
the  mission  of  all  these  preachers  together  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Decius  and   Gratus,  that   is,  in  the  y 
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Of  all    the    Roman    missionaries  sent  into 
Gaul,   St.    Dionysius    curried    the    faith    the 

furthest   into    the    country,    fixing    his    see    at 

Hence  Tillemont,  Baillet,  and  some  other  critics  pretend 
the  faith  in  Gaul  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  of 

Lyons  and  Vienne  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century  : 
in  which  they  arc  certainly  mistaken.  For  the  Acts  of 
St.  Saturninus  fix  only  the  mission  of  St.  Saturninus  in 

the  aforesaid  year,  and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the 
rest  came  into  Gatd  a  considerable  time  before  him.  (See 
this  demonstrated  by  F.  Par^i,  ad  aim.  255.  n  (i.  Ruinart 
in  Acta  Sancti  Satnrnini.  Dom.  Dionysius  of  Ste. 
Marthe,  Gallia  Christ.  Nova.  t.  1.  p.  520,  &C.)  That 
Marcianus  who  favoured  the  error  of  Novatian  was 
hishop  of  Aries  in  the  reign  of  Deems,  is  evident  from 
St.  Cyprian,  (ep.  67.  Pam.  68.  ed.  Oxon.)  who  mentions 
his  colleagues  or  fellow-bishops  in  Gaul,  and  that  he  had 
then  sat  many  years  at  Aries.  St.  Regulus  was  bishop 
of  Aries  before  him,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  list  of 
the  bishops  of  that  see,  and  from  the  sixty-seventh  letter 
of  St.  Cyprian  to  St.  Stephen.  St.  Trophimus  preceded 
them  both  in  that  see,  and  must  have  preached  in  Gaul 
before  St.  Pothinus  was  bishop  of  Lyons,  seeing  pope 
Zosimus  testifies  of  St.  Trophimus,  that  "  from  the  foun- 
tain of  his  preaching  all  the  Gauls  received  the  streams 
of  faith."  (Zosimus.  ep.  ad  episc.  Gall,  apud  Baron,  ad 
ami.  417.  Coutant,  in  Epist.  Pontif.  Rom.  De  Marca,  De 
Primat.  p.  169.)  Though  some  think  the  church  of  Lyons, 
founded  by  the  Asiatics  or  Greeks,  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  number ;  but  nothing  proves  that  Saint 
Pothinus  received  not  his  orders  at  Aries  or  Rome ; 
which  the  positive  testimonies  of  St.  Innocent  I.  and 
Zosimus  seem  clearly  to  evince.  Aries  being  the  metro- 
polis of  the  first  Roman  province  in  Gaul,  and  the  seat 
of  the  prefect  of  all  Gaul,  and  afterward  of  the  prefect  of 
the  praetorium,  till  Maximian  Herculeus,  Constantius 
Chlorus,  Caesar,  and  some  others  made  Triers  for  some 
time  the  imperial  seat  in  the  West,  it  was  natural  to  pre- 
sume that  the  first  bishop  established  in  Gaul  should  fix 
his  residence  at  Aries.  That  St.  Paul  made  St.  Crescens 
first  bishop  of  Vienne  is  maintained  by  De  Marca,  (Ep. 
ad  Henric.  Vales.  Eusebii  ed.  Vales,  praefixa,)  Natalis 
Alexander,  (Hist.  Saec.  1.  diss.  16.)  and  Michael  Lequien, 
but  denied  by  Du  Bois,  (Hist.  Keel.  Paris,  t.  1.  p.  ?.) 
and  others;  the  testimony  of  St.  Epiphanius,  (Haer.  51.) 
upon  which  that  assertion  is  built,  being  very  ambiguous. 
The  popular  traditions  of  several  churches  in  Gaul, 
which  pretend  they  were  founded  by  some  of  the  apostles, 
or  make  their  first  bishops  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
apostles,  are  such  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  any  of  them, 
as  Dionysius  of  Ste.  Marthe,  (Gallia  Christian.  Nova,t.  1. 
Praef.  et  p.  510.)  Rivet,  (Hist.  Litter,  t.  1.  p.  304,  &c.) 
and  F.  Longueval  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise  Gallic,  t.l.  Diss. 
Praelim.  Prop.  1  et  3.)  confess.  It  cannot  nevertheless 
be  doubted  but  the  faith  had  taken  root  in  Gaul  about 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  seeing  it  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  at  Lyons  in  the  second  century,  and  had  pene- 
trated into  Britain  ;  and  St.  Irenaeus  urges  against  the 
heretics  the  tradition  of  the  churches  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
Egypt,  and  the  East,  all  planted  by  the  apostles.  (1.  1. 
C.'lO.)  Tertullian  says,  that  the  faith  flourished  in  the 
different  nations  of  the  Gauls,  &c.  (Tert.  adv.  Judae, 
C.  7.)  Dionysius  of  Ste.  Marthe  (Gallia  Christian. 
Nova,  t.  1  )  demonstrates  the  same  of  that  early  period, 
though  the  churches  there  were  not  yet  numerous,  except 
about  Aries,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Vienne.  Ado  says 
St.  Trophimus  was  made  bishop  of  Aries  by  St.  Paul. 
As  St.  Trophimus  was  bishop  before  the  mission  of  St. 
Saturninus  in  250,  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  also  some 
others    of   the   five   above-mentioned    bishops    came  into 

Gaul  before  him,  though  the  assertion  of  St.  Gregory  of 

Tours  seems  to  show  that  se\  eral  of  them  arrived  together 
t  tune.  St.  Gatian  of  Tours  is  expressly  said 
to  have  been  sent  by  St.  Fabian,  who  sat  from  the  year 
236  to  250.  That'  St.  Dionysius  of  Paris,  St.  Satur- 
5t.  Austremonios,  and  St.  Martialis  were  sent 
about  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  pope,  is  what  the 
testimony  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  confirms,  and  Tille- 
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Paris,  and  by  him  and  his  disciples  the  sees 
of  Chartres,  Senlis,  and  Meaux  were  erected,* 
and,  shortly  alter,  those  of  Cologne  and  others, 
which  we  find  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
governed  by  excellent  pastors  in  the  fourth 
century,  witness  St.  Maternus  of  Cologne,  &c. 
SS.  Fuscian  and  Victorious,  Crispin  and  Cris- 
pinian,  Rufinus  and  Valerius,  Lucian  of  Beau- 
vais,  Quintin,  Piaton,  Regulus  or  Riticius  of 
Senlis,  and  Marcellus  are  called  disciples  or 
fellow-labourers  of  St.  Dionysius,  and  came 
from  Rome  to  preach  the  name  of  Christ  in 
Gaul.  We  are  assured  in  the  acts  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Dionysius  that  this  zealous  bishop 
built  a  church  at  Paris,  and  converted  great 
numbers  to  the  faith.  A  glorious  martyrdom 
crowned  his  labours  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  name  of  Christ.  He 
seems  to  have  suffered  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian  in  272,  though  some  moderns  defer 
his  death  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Maximian  Herculeus,  who  resided  chiefly  in 
Gaul  from  the  year  286  to  292.  Ado  calls  the 
judge  by  whom  he  was  condemned  Pescen- 
ninus.  The  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom,  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  Fortunatus,  and  the  western 
Martyrologists  inform  us,  that  after  a  long  and 
cruel  imprisonment  he  was  beheaded  for  the 
faith,  together  with  Rusticus,  a  priest,  and 
Eleutherius,  a  deacon.  The  Acts  add,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  thrown  into 
the  river  Seine,  but  taken  up  and  honourably 
interred  by  a  Christian  lady  named  Catalla, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
beheaded.  The  Christians  soon  after  built  a 
chapel  over  their  tomb.  In  469,  through  the 
pious  exhortations  of  St.  Genevieve,  a  church 
was  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  this  chapel,  which 
was  a  place  of  great  devotion,  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims,  as  appears  from  the  works  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  many  places,  by 
which  it  is  clear  that  this  church  stood  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  though  very  near  them. 
By  a  donation  of  Clotaire  II.  it  appears  that 
here  was  then  a  religious  community  governed 
by  an  abbot.  Dagobert,  who  died  in  638, 
founded  the  great  abbey  in  this  place  in  which 
he  was  interred,  and  which  has  been  for  many 
ages  the  usual  burial-place  of  the  French  kings. 
Pepin  and  his  son  Charlemagne  were  principal 
benefactors  to  th's  monastery,  which  was  mag- 
nificently rebuilt  by  abbot  Suger.  The  relics 
of  SS.   Dionysius,  Rusticus,  and  Eleutherius 

8  Gallia  Christ.  Nova,  t.  1.  p.  521.     Rivet,  t.  l.  p.  308. 


mont  and  other  judicious  modern  French  historians  look 
upon  as  certain.  The  peace  which  the  Church  enjoyed 
under  Philip  was  favourable  to  so  numerous  a  mission. 
Some  other  missionaries  were  sent  from  Rome  after  these 
seven,  as  St.  Peregrinus,  first  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  St. 
Genulphus  of  Cahors,  sent  by  St.  Sixtus  II.  in  257,  (ib. 
p,  Ins.,  and  probably  several  others,  says  Rivet.  (Hist. 
Littei.  t.  1.  p.  309.)  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  episcopal  sees  in  Gaul  were  founded  by  the  disciples  of 
the  first  seven  Roman  missionaries.  Thus  Rivet  doubts 
not  but  St.  .1  uliaii  of  Mans  and  the  first  bishop  of  Angers 
were  disciples  of  St.  Gatian  of  Tours. 
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are  kept  here  in  three  silver  shrines*  The 
miraculous  cure  of  pope  Stephen  II.  in  this 
church  has  been  already  related.6  St.  Dio- 
nysius  of  France  is  commonly  called  St.  Denis, 
from  the  French  Denys.  A  portion  of  his 
relics  is  said  to  be  possessed  by  the  abbey  of 
St.  Emmeran  at  Ratisbon.f 

Those  apostolic  pastors  who  converted  so 
many  nations  to  Christ  were  men  filled  with 
his  Spirit,  who  regarded  nothing  but  his  glory, 
and  acted  and  lived  for  him  alone.  Christ  on 
earth  never  entertained  any  regard  but  for  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  to  whom  he  offered  him- 
self and  his  kingdom.  Whoever  becomes  his 
minister,  must,  in  like  manner,  have  no  aim, 
no  intention  but  to  advance  the  divine  honour : 
for  this  he  must  be  dead  to  the  world,  and 
have  bid  adieu  to  it,  that  is,  to  all  desires  of 
honours,  applause,  pleasures,  riches,  or  any 
earthly  goods  whatever.  Such  a  one  sees  no- 
thing in  this  world  which  he  hopes  or  desires; 
nothing  that  he  much  fears  ;  he  seeks  no  com- 
position with  it  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  his  master ;  no  threats  or  apprehen- 
sions of  terror  from  its  persecution  can  damp 
his  courage  in  defending  the  honour  of  God, 
or  cool  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

6  See  Note  on  the  life  of  St.  Boniface,  B.  M.t.  1. 
p.  743. 
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*  Montmartre  or  Mons  Martyrum  is  a  place  anciently 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  these  martyrs,  who  are 
said  by  some  to  have  been  there  beheaded,  and  at  first 
buried  before  their  bodies  were  removed  to  the  place 
where  the  abbey  now  stands ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  judicious  critics  that  the  bodies  of  these  martyrs 
were  buried  from  the  beginning  upon  the  spot  where  the 
abbey  was  founded.  See  Dom.  Felibien,  Hist,  de 
PAbbaie  de  St.  Denys,  and  Gallia  Christ.  Nova.  Le- 
beuf,  Diss.  t.  2.  p.  10.  Taillot,  in  his  Recherches  Cri- 
tiques. Historiques,  et  Topographiques,  ann.  1772,  4to. 
on  the  first  quarter,  called  The  City,  thinks  this  first 
chapel  could  not  have  stood  where  the  abbey  stands  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  St.  Genevieve,  a  tender 
virgin,  should  so  often  frequent  it  by  night  had  it  been 
two  leagues  distant.  He  thinks  this  first  chapel  of  St. 
Denis  joined  or  was  near  the  cathedral,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times.  W  hence  the  cathedral  has  always 
honoured  him  among  its  patrons.  St.  Genevieve  per- 
suaded the  people  to  build  a  chapel  under  his  invocation 
on  the  spot  where  the  abbey  was  afterward  founded. 
This  abbey  being  plundered  by  the  Normans  and  de- 
stroyed, the  citizens  built  a  chapel  under  his  name  in  the 
city,  probably  where  the  church  of  S.  Denis  de  Chartre  is 
situated.  Some  modems  pretend  this  to  have  been  the 
place  of  his  prison.  But  we  are  informed  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  (1.8.  c.  33.)  that  the  public  prison  of  Paris  was 
near  the  western  gate;  it  was  burnt  down  in  585,  and 
transferred  to  the  place  near  which  this  church  stood  : 
from  which  neighbourhood  it  was  called  S.  Denis  de 
Parisiaco  Carcere,  as  was  also  the  church  of  St.  Sym- 
phorian's  in  the  same  quarter,  De  Carcere.  On  this  "hill 
of  Montmartre  the  idols  of  Mars  and  Mercury  were  wor- 
shipped before  the  conversion  of  the  Gauls:  whence  it 
is  called  Mons  Martis. 

t  The  bull  of  Leo  IX.  produced  at  Ratisbon  in  favour 
of  their  pretended  possession  of  the  whole  remains  of  St. 
Denis,  of  which  Possinus  disputes  at  large,  is  proved  by 
Launoy  and  M.  Valois  to  be  counterfeit. 


Being  an  officer  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Maxi- 
mian  Herculeus,  when  that  emperor  Kept  his 
court  at  Milan,  in  304,  the  persecution  raging 
with  great  violence,  he  tied  secretly  toward 
Rome ;  but  was  overtaken  on  the  Claudian  Way, 
between  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  beheaded 
upon  the  spot.  He  was  buried  in  the  same 
place,  and  his  tomb  was  glorified  by  many 
miracles.  A  town  which  arose  up  there,  and 
is  now  an  episcopal  see,  is  called  from  him 
Burgo-san-Domnino.  See  his  Acts,  and  Tille- 
mont,  t.  5.  p.  136. 

ST.  GUISLAIN,  ABBOT. 

The  name  of  St.  Guislain  is  famous  in  the 
lives  of  St.  Amand,  St.  Aubert,  and  St.  Alde- 
gondes.  Having  led  some  time  an  eremitical 
life  in  a  forest  in  Haynault,  upon  the  river 
Haysne,  for  the  benefit  of  many  who  desired 
to  serve  God  under  his  direction,  he  founded 
there  a  monastery  in  651,  in  honour  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  he  governed  with 
great  sanctity  and  prudence  thirty-six  years, 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  or  of  the  eastern 
monks.  By  his  exhortations  two  holy  and 
illustrious  sisters  renounced  the  world, — Saint 
Vaudru,  who,  in  656,  erected  a  monastery  at 
a  place  called,  from  a  certain  camp,  Castri 
Locus,  now  Mons, — and  St.  Aldegondes,  who 
erected  a  double  monastery,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  town  of  Maubeuge.  St.  Guislain  died  on 
the  9th  of  October,  in  681,  and  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  His  mo- 
nastery, which  was  long  called  The  Cell, 
exchanged  the  rule  of  Regular  Canons  to 
receive  from  St.  Gerard  that  of  St.  Bennet,  in 
930.  The  little  town  which  arose  in  the  same 
place  is  a  strong  lbrtress.  The  lives  of  Saint 
Guislain  are  all  modern.  See  Fleury,  1.  39. 
n.  30. 

ST.  LEWIS  BERTRAND,  C. 

Lewis  was  the  son  of  John  Lewis  Bertrand, 
a  royal  notary,  and  was  born  at  Valencia  in 
Spain  on  the  1st  of  January,  1526.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children,  who,  being  all  re- 
markable for  their  piety,  were  a  proof  how 
deep  root  virtue  takes  in  the  hearts  of  youth 
when  it  is  imprinted  in  them  by  the  good 
example  and  early  instructions  of  pious  parents. 
Lewis  from  his  infancy  loved  retirement,  prayed 
much  and  with  fervour,  and  practised  mortifi- 
cations of  which  his  tender  age  seemed  almost 
incapable.  He  ate  very  little,  shunned  all  fri- 
volous amusements  and  recreations,  and  what- 
ever served  to  flatter  the  senses  in  diet  or  other 
things  ;  and,  when  he  could  deceive  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  mother,  he  slept  on  the  bare 
ground.  He  was  often  found  on  his  knees 
in  some  secret  part  of  the  house,  and  seemed 
by  his  teachable  disposition  and  sincere  humi 
2  R 
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lity  of  soul  to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer,  to  whom  he  was  related  by 
blood.  When  he  went  abroad  to  the  schools, 
he  redoubled  his  watchfulness  over  himself, 
lest  necessary  commerce  with  the  world  should 
weaken  the  sentiments  of  piety  in  his  breast. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  divine  presence, 
and,  seeking  the  Lord  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  he  deserved  to  hear  his  voice  in  pious 
books  and  devout  prayer,  which  he  made  his 
most  familiar  entertainment.  He  sought  no 
company  but  that  of  the  virtuous.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  desired  to  take  the  religious 
habit  among  the  Dominicans.  His  father  op- 
posed his  inclination  on  account  of  the  tender- 
ness of  his  age  and  constitution;  and  the  prior 
of  that  Order  at  Valencia  could  not  but  pay  a 
reganl  to  his  remonstrance.  These  delays 
only  increased  the  ardour  of  the  postulant's 
desires.  The  next  prior  was  the  celebrated 
F.  John  Mico,  who  had  been  brought  up  a 
poor  shepherd  in  the  mountains  of  Albaida, 
in  which  employment  he  had  learned  to  con- 
template God  in  the  works  of  the  creation. 
By  repeating  to  his  fellow-shepherds  the  in- 
structions he  learned  from  pious  books  and 
sermons,  he  induced  many  to  embrace  the 
practice  of  perfect  virtue.  He  afterward  be- 
came an  eminent  doctor  among  the  Dominican 
friars,  introduced  a  reform  of  that  Order  in 
Spain,  was  a  great  preacher,  and  an  apostle  of 
some  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  He  wrote  several 
works  of  piety  and  holy  meditations,  full  of  unc- 
tion and  science  in  the  interior  life.*  This  great 
servantof  God  gave  the  habit  to  young  Bertrand, 
and  conducted  the  fervent  novice  in  the  path  of 
true  virtue  by  the  love  of  the  cross  and  humilia- 
tions, the  contempt  of  earthly  things,  and  the 
exercises  of  obedience,  humility,  and  charity  ; 
teaching  him  that  a  soul  gains  more  advantages 
by  patience  in  spiritual  dryness  and  privations, 
than  by  consolations  and  supernatural  favours. 
When  the  saint  was  ordained  priest  he 
usually  said  mass  every  day  ;  he  prepared 
himself  to  offer  that  adorable  sacrifice  by  spend- 
ing always  some  hours  in  prayer  and  in  exer- 
cises of  holy  compunction,  by  which,  and  often 
by  the  sacrament  of  confession,  he  endeavoured 
diligently  to  purify  his  soul  from  the  least 
stains  it  might  have  contracted,  to  correct  the 
least  irregularities  and  disorders  which  easily 
steal  into  our  affections,  and  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  the  poison  of  self-love  which  is  so  apt 
secretly  to  infect  them.  For  being  filled  with 
a  holy  dread  of  the  divine  judgments,  and  the 
deepest  sense  and  awe  of  the  infinite  justice, 
sanctity,  and  purity  of  God,  with  the  most 
innocent  life  he  joined  the  practice  of  the 
most  severe  constant  penance.  And  lie  seemed 
desirous  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  fervour  of  his 
compunction  before  he  approached  the  holy 
mysteries.  His  angelical  modesty,  the  ardour 
of  his  love,  the  impression  of  which  seemed  to 

*  Part  of  F.  Mico's  meditations  are  translated  into 
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appear  in  his  countenance,  and  the  torrents  of 
tears  which  he  usually  shed  at  the  altar, 
inspired  with  tender  devotion  all  persons  that 
heard  his  mass.  Being  made  master  of  novices 
in  1551,  both  by  his  example  and  words  he 
taught  them  sincerely  and  perfectly  to  renounce 
the  world  and  their  own  will,  to  conceive  an 
entire  distrust  in  themselves,  and  by  a  spirit 
of  prayer  closely  to  unite  their  soids  to  God. 
The  saint's  talents  did  not  at  first  appear  pro- 
mising for  the  pulpit ;  nevertheless,  being 
employed  in  that  sacred  function,  he  overcame 
all  difficulties,  and  his  discourses  produced 
incredible  fruit,  because  they  were  animated 
with  zeal  and  charity,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of 
sincere  piety  and  humility.  In  1557,  a  pesti- 
lence raging  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the 
saint  knew  no  danger,  and  spared  no  pains  in 
exhorting  and  assisting  the  sick,  and  in  bury- 
ing the  dead.  He  who  cheerfully  exposed  his 
life  for  his  brethren  during  this  calamity,  when 
it  was  over,  obtained  of  his  superiors,  by  earnest 
importunities,  leave  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
savages  in  America,  which  was  a  most  painful 
and  dangerous  mission. 

St.  Lewis  embarked  at  Seville  in  1562,  with 
another  friar  of  his  Order;  and  during  the 
voyage,  by  his  daily  exhortations  and  instructions, 
he  brought  all  the  sailors  to  a  reformation  of 
their  lives.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  landed 
in  Golden  Castile,  in  South  America,  and  the 
saint  repaired  to  the  convent  of  his  Order  in 
that  province.  Without  the  least  thought  of 
allowing  himself  any  rest,  or  taking  any  refresh- 
ment after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  pre- 
pared himself  by  severe  fasts  and  watch ings  to 
open  his  mission.  During  the  course  of  his 
mission  in  those  parts  he  lay  often  in  the  open 
air,  and  usually  on  the  ground,  or  on  pieces  of 
wood,  which  formed  rather  a  rack  than  a  bed  ; 
by  refusing  the  ordinary  succours  which  mis- 
sionaries in  those  parts  furnished  themselves 
with,  he  often  suffered  the  utmost  severities  of 
hunger  and  other  inconveniences.  The  gifts 
of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  and  of  miracles,  were 
favours  conferred  by  heaven  on  this  new  apostle, 
as  the  authentic  history  of  his  life,  and  the  bull 
of  his  canonization,  assure  us.  In  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  isle  of  Tobago,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena,  in  the  space  of  three 
years,  he  converted  to  Christ  above  ten  thou- 
sand souls,  and  baptized  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Tubara,  and  the  places  adjoining. 
He  then  preached  with  like  fruit  at  Cipacoa. 
The  savages  at  Paluato,  still  more  enslaved 
to  their  passions  than  to  their  idols,  resisted 
the  light  of  heaven.  The  prayers,  tears, 
and  mortifications  which  the  saint  offered  up 
for  them  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  lost ;  but 
afterward  produced  the  most  plentiful  harvest. 
In  that,  manner  it  pleases  God  frequently  to 
try  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  his  most 
faithful  ministers.  The  next  mission  which  the 
saint  undertook  was  among  the  Caribbees,  who 
are  looked  upon  as  the  most  brutal,  barbarous, 
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and  unteachable  people  of  the  human  race. 
The  holy  preacher  making  no  account  of  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life,  penetrated  alone  through 
the  forests,  and  over  the  mountains  of  Guiana, 
which  they  inhabit;  neither  was  the  divine 
seed  altogether  barren  among  these  barbarians, 
and  several  even  of  their  priests  were  baptized 
by  our  saint.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  St.  Martha  received  him  as  an  angel 
sent  from  heaven,  and  he  baptized  there  about 
fifteen  thousand  persons.  One  thousand  five 
hundred  Indians  followed  him  thither  from 
Paluato,  and  having  been  instructed  in  the 
faith,  were  baptized  by  him  and  his  compa- 
nions. In  the  country  of  Monpaia,  and  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Thomas,  the  saint  gained  a  new 
people  to  Christ,  and  new  triumphs  to  the 
Church.  Heaven  protected  him  more  than 
once  from  all  attempts  made  upon  his  life  by 
poison,  the  sword,  and  other  ways.  He  fore- 
told many  things  to  come,  and  in  the  city  of 
Carthagena  raised  a  dead  woman  to  life. 
Pierced  to  the  quick  to  see  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  several  Spanish  adventurers  in  the 
Indies,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  those  evils,  he  was  desirous 
to  seek  redress  in  Spain  ;  and  about  that  time 
he  was  recalled  thither  by  his  superiors.  He 
sailed  from  Carthagena  in  America,  and  arrived 
at  Seville  in  1569,  whence  he  returned  to 
Valencia.  He  was  appointed  successively  prior 
of  two  convents  of  his  Order,  and  wonderfully 
revived  in  them  both  the  primitive  spirit  of 
their  holy  founder.  Among  many  other  pre- 
dictions he  foretold  the  conversion  of  John 
Adorno,  a  noble  Genoese,  and  that  he  would 
institute  a  new  religious  Congregation  ;  which 
was  verified  by  that  of  the  Regular  Clerks, 
called  Minors,  whom  he  afterward  founded. 
St.  Teresa  consulted  St.  Lewis,  and  received 
great  comfort  from  his  advice  under  her  greatest 
difficulties.  When  she  wrote  to  him  about  her 
design  of  establishing  a  reformation  of  the 
Carmelite  Order,  he  sent  her  the  following 
answer  :  "  Because  the  honour  of  God  is  highly 
concerned  in  your  intended  undertaking,  I 
took  some  time  to  recommend  it  to  him  by 
my  poor  prayers.  For  this  reason  I  deferred 
so  long  my  answer.  I  now  bid  you  take  cou- 
rage in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  will  favour 
you.  It  is  in  his  name  that  I  assure  you  your 
reformation  will  be,  within  the  space  of  fifty 
years,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Orders  in  the 
Church." 

St.  Lewis  preached  the  divine  word  during 
twelve  years,  without  intermission,  in  several 
dioceses  in  Spain.  He  trained  up  many  ex- 
cellent preachers,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word  in  that  and  the  following 
ages.  The  first  lesson  he  gave  them  was,  that 
humble  and  fervent  prayer  must  always  be 
the  principal  preparation  of  the  preacher;  for 
words  without  works  will  never  have  the  power 
to  touch  or  change  hearts.  Words  must  be 
animated    by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and    must 


derive  their  force  and  elficacy  from  this  source, 
or  they  will  be  little  more  than  an  empty 
sound.  A  want  of  feeling  in  the  preacher 
never  fails  to  leave  the  hearers  cold,  how  much 
soever  his  eloquence  may  tickle  their  ears ; 
and  as  for  those  who  court  applause,  and 
preach  themselves  rather  than  the  word  of 
God,  their  studied  affectation  or  vanity  alien- 
ates and  disgusts  those  that  hear  them  ;  but 
the  language  of  the  heart  is  almost  irresistible. 
Our  saint  inculcated  that  preachers  must  not 
judge  of  the  fruit  of  their  sermons  by  the 
applause  of  men,  but  by  their  tears,  and  by 
the  change  of  their  manners.  If,  said  he, 
they  lay  aside  enmities,  forgive  injuries,  avoid 
the  occasions  of  sin  and  scandals,  and  reform 
their  conduct  by  your  discourses,  then  say 
that  the  good  seed  is  fallen  on  a  good  soil ; 
but  give  all  glory  to  God  alone,  and  acknow- 
ledge yourselves   unprofitable  servants.*     He 

*  At  that  time  there  flourished  in  the  same  Order  in 
Spain  two  other  eminent  servants  of  God,  who,  by  their 
learning,  zealous  labours,  and  experience  in  an  interior 
life,  exceedingly  promoted  the  cause  of  true  piety.  F. 
Lewis  of  Granada,  and  Bartholomew  de  Martyribus. 
The  former  was  born  at  Granada,  of  mean  parentage,  in 
1504,  and  was  indebted  for  his  education  to  the  Marquis 
of  Mondejar.  In  the  year  1524,  the  nineteenth  of  his 
age,  he  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Dominican's  con- 
vent in  Granada,  which  had  been  then  lately  founded  by 
king  Ferdinand.  The  young  novice  studied  in  all  things 
to  have  no  other  view  than  the  glory  of  God.  All  his 
moments  were  consecrated  to  prayer  and  the  other  exer- 
cises of  his  holy  state.  His  external  employments  and 
his  studies  seemed,  by  his  constant  recollection  and  atten- 
tion to  the  divine  presence,  as  it  were,  a  continued  prayer. 
He  spoke  very  little,  meditated  much,  and  though  lie  read 
all  good  authors  to  store  in  his  mind  a  treasure  of  what- 
ever seemed  beautiful,  solid,  or  useful  in  their  works,  he 
was  much  more  solicitous  to  digest  what  he  read,  and  to 
render  all  his  knowledge  clear,  just,  regular,  and  metho- 
dical. And  it  was  his  chiefest  care  to  make  every  thing 
subservient  to  devotion  and  piety.  In  the  excellent  rules 
which  he  lays  down  for  the  method  of  religious  persons 
applying  themselves  to  studies,  he  laments  that  great 
numbers  by  them  suffer  shipwreck  of  their  devotion. 
For  as  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  in  Egyi  t  were 
no  sooner  brought  into  life,  but  by  the  order  of  Pharaoh 
they  were  drowned ;  so  these  souls  drown  in  such  studies 
the  spirit  of  devotion  which  they  had  just  begun  to  con- 
ceive. To  prevent  this  dreadful  abuse,  he  will  have  such 
students  to  be  sincerely  persuaded  that  these  studies  often 
wound  our  souls,  and  inspire  a  science  which  puff's  up  ; 
to  guard  against  which  evil  they  must  continually  lament 
the  miserable  necessity  which  we  lie  under  of  listening 
sometimes  to  the  masters  of  this  world  for  our  improve- 
ment in  necessary  science,  whilst  we  ought  to  listen  to 
God  alone  by  meditating  on  his  divine  word.  The  dan- 
gerous wounds  of  these  studies  are  only  to  be  avoided  by 
keeping  our  mind  closely  united  to  God  in  them,  and  by 
always  remembering  that,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  old 
man,  and  to  put  on  the  new,  is  not  an  affair  of  small  im- 
portance, or  the  work  of  a  few  days,  but  recmires  our 
utmost  and  most  constant  application.  (See  Granada,  Tr. 
on  Prayer,  part  2.  §  viii.  c.  4.)  This  holy  man  had 
preached  many  years  to  himself  in  solitude,  applying  to 
himself,  and  imprinting  deeply  in  his  own  soul,  the  most 
perfect  maxims  of  all  Christian  virtues,  before  he  began 
to  announce  the  same  to  others.  This  he  afterward  did 
with  incredible  fruit,  chiefly  at  Granada,  Valadolid,  Evora, 
and  Lisbon.  Cardinal  Henrv.  infant  of  Portugal,  arch- 
bishop of  Evora,  with  much  difficulty  drew  this  apostolic 
man  to  that  city,  and  committed  to  him  the  direction  of 
his  conscience,  and  of  all  his  important  affairs.  Queen 
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first  practised  these  rules  himself,  especially 
by  cultivating;  in  his  soul  the  most  profound 
humility,  and  an  eminent  spirit  of  prayer.    His 

Catharine,  recent  of  Portugal,  afterward  chose  him  her 
Confessor  and  counsellor,  and  obliged  him  to  reside  at 
Lisbon.  Inflexible  was  his  constancy  in  refusing  all 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  especially  the  archbishopric  of 
Braga,  which  burden  he  contrived  to  put  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  colleague,  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  de 
Martyribus.  whom  he  obliged,  as  his  provincial,  to  accept 
the  same.  The  dignity  of  cardinal  was  modestly  shunned 
by  Lewis  with  no  less  resolution.  He  died  on  the  31st 
of  December,  in  1588.  His  first  work  was  his  excellent 
Treatise  on  Prayer,  than  which  few  books  of  this  kind 
are  extant  more  useful.  The  Sinner's  Guide  he  com- 
posed in  1555,  whilst  he  was  prior  at  Badajos,  which  of 
all  his  works  is  the  best  wrote,  and  has  been  blessed 
with  incredible  success  in  the  conversion  of  innumerable 
souls.  All  who  aspire  to  the  happiness  of  truly  serving 
God.  will  find,  in  the  serious  perusal  of  this  work,  the 
Strongest  incentives  to  fervour.  It  was  followed  by  his 
Memorial  of  a  Christian  Life,  by  his  Meditations,  and 
other  such  treatises.  To  instruct  preachers  in  the  rules 
proper  for  discharging  that  important  duty,  he  wrote  his 
Church  Rhetoric,  full  of  excellent  remarks,  as  is  set  forth 
in  the  preface  to  the  French  translation.  In  his  book, 
On  the  Conversion  of  the  Indians,  he  instructs  the  mis- 
sionaries in  what  manner  they  ought  gently  to  insinuat 
the  Christian  truths  into  the  minds  of  infidels,  beginning 
by  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  motives  of  credibility 
before  the  mysteries  are  expounded. 

The  works  of  this  eminent,  contemplative,  and  aposto- 
lical man  have  been  translated  into  most  languages  of 
Kurope  ;  also  into  the  Persian,  Chinese,  and  those  both 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  were  commended  by 
an  express  brief  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  by  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  (1.  1.  ep.  34.)  who  advises  every  clergy- 
man to  procure  them,  to  make  them  his  second  breviary, 
and  daily  to  meditate  on  some  part  or  other  of  them,  be- 
ginning with  the  Sinner's  Guide,  then  proceeding  to  the 
Memorial,  after  this  to  the  rest  in  order.  This,  he  says, 
was  the  practice  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  preached 
no  other  theology  than  what  he  learned  chiefly  in  these 
books,  and  who,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  prefers  the 
works  of  Granada  to  all  others  of  the  kind.  See  Touron, 
(Hist,  des  Homines  Illustr.  t.  4.  p.  558.)  Kchard,  (Bibl. 
Script.  Ord.  S.  Domin.  t.  2.  p.  288.)  and  the  Life  of  Lewis 
of  Granada,  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  his  works 
in  three  large  volumes  in  folio.  In  the  first  we  have  his 
excellent  large  and  small  Catechism;  his  Method  of 
catechising  the  Indians  ;  Common-place  Books  on  Pious 
Subjects ;  and  his  Church  Rhetoric  on  the  method  of 
preaching.  In  the  second  tome  are  contained  Sermons, 
and  other  moral  Tracts.  In  the  third,  the  Sinner's 
Guide,  Treatise  on  Prayer,  on  the  Eucharist,  Memorial 
of  a  Christian  Life,  the  Discipline  of  a  Spiritual  Life ; 
on  the  Incarnation,  on  Scruples,  the  Life  of  the  Ven. 
John  of  Avila,  some  time  his  master  in  a  spiritual  life, 
&C.  The  French  edition  of  his  works  in  8vo.  is  in  request. 
F.  Lewis  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1518,  aged 
eighty-four. 

Dom.  Bartholomew  de  Martyribus  received  this  sur- 
name from  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized  at  Lisbon, 
in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1514,  of  pious  parents, 
whose  favourite  virtues  were  devotion,  and  a  boundless 
chanty  to  the  poor.  Their  good  economy  supplied  them 
with  a  constant  fund  for  alms  beyi  ad  the  ordinary  abili- 
ties of  persons  of  their  circumstances  in  a  middle  condi- 
tion of  life.  Bartholomew  from  his  infancy  was  made 
by  his  mother  the  bearer  of  the  charitable  relief  which 
she  secretly  sent  to  distressed  families,  such  especially  as 
were  fallen  from  a  state  of  opulence.  He  made  his 
solemn  vows  in  the  royal  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Lisbon  in  1529,  being  fifteen  years  and  six  months  old. 
The  will  of  his  superiors  was  always  his,  and  an  eminent 
spirit  of  prayer  was  in  his  soul  the  foundation  of  all  inte- 
rior virtues.  His  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  whilst 
he  taught  theology  in  several  houses,  and  was  employed 


humility  inner  appeared  more  remarkable  than 
when  it  was  put  to  the  most  dangerous  trial, 
amidst  the  greatest  honours.      When   all   per- 

in  several  offices  in  his  Order,  made  the  greatest  per- 
sonals in  the  court  of  Portugal  to  seek  his  acquaintance. 
In  all  his  employments  he  walked  always  in  the  presence 
of  God,  studying  to  pay  to  him  a  constant  interior  homage 
of  spiritual    adoration    and    worship.     This    practice    he 
always  inculcated  to  those  who   had  the   happiness  ever 
to  fall   under   his   care.      Exterior  virtues,  as   he  used   to 
say,  have  their  root  in  the  affections  of  the  soul;  if  these 
be  well  regulated   by  perpetual  watchfulness  over  our- 
selves, and  fervent  interior  exercises,  our  exterior  will  be 
regulated  as  it  were  of  course.    The  perfect  disinterested- 
ness of  the  servant  of  God,  his  contempt  of  earthly  things, 
and  the  disengagement  of  his  affections  from  creatures  ; 
his  sublime  gift  of  prayer,  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  virtues  which  qua- 
lified him  for  the  most  arduous  apostolic  functions.  Being 
compelled  in  1558,  to  receive  the  episcopal  consecration, 
and  raised  to  the  see  of  Braga,  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  the  alarms  which  this  promotion  gave  him,  and 
the  violence  he  offered  himself  in  making  this  sacrifice, 
threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness.     In  this  dig- 
nity the  poverty  and  austerity  in  which  he  continued  to 
live,  the  exact  regulation  of  his  time  and  functions,  the 
good  order  of  his  household,  the  modesty  and  edifying 
deportment  of  all  those  who  composed  it,  his  immense 
charities,  and  his  care  of  the  whole   diocess,  were  proofs 
of  his  extraordinary  virtue  and  prudence,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Spain.     Nor  was  he  held  in  less  veneration  at 
Trent,  where  he  assisted  at  the  general  council,  in  which, 
when  some  out  of  respect  would  have  no  canons  enacted 
for  the  reformation  of'  cardinals,  he  strenuously  insisted 
that  the  more  eminent  the  dignity  of  persons  is  in  the 
Church,    the    greater   is   the  obligation  of  the  strictest 
canons  for  the  reformation  of  their  manners.     In  that 
council  he  vigorously  maintained  that  the  obligation  of 
residence  in  pastors  of  the  Church,  is  of  divine  right 
and     precept,     consequently    indispensable.       Certainly 
no   considerable    absence    from    their    fiocks    can   ever 
be  excused   in  any,   unless  for  public  great  necessities 
of  the  Church.  "  To  what  a  pass  are  matters  brought,'' 
said  our  zealous  prelate,  "  since  they  to  whom  God  has 
given  charge  of  his  Church  pretend  to  make  it  a  debatable 
point  whether  they  are  obliged  to  abide  with  her !    Who 
could  bear  with  a  servant  who  is  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  his  master's  children,  yet  should  dispute  whether  he 
was  obliged  to  be  near  them  !     What  should  we  say  of  a 
mother  who  should  abandon  her  babe  which  she  suckles  ! 
or  of  a  shepherd  who  should  leave  his  flock  in  the  fields 
amidst   wolves ! — What !    shall  we   doubt   that  we    are 
bound  personally  to  watch  over  those  for  whom  we  are 
bound  to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  their  salvation  requires  it ! 
We  owe  our  life  to  them  for  their  spiritual  necessities 
more  than  to  ourselves  for  any  temporal  ends,"&c. 

This  great  prelate,  long  before  this  council,  was  ex- 
tremely affected  one  day  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocess, 
upon  seeing  a  shepherd's  boy  watching  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  without  daring  to 
take  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  lest  a  wolf  should 
break  in  upon  the  sheep,  or  some  fox  run  away  with  a 
lamb.  How  much  more  watchful  ought  a  pastor  of  souls 
to  be  in  protecting  them  from  the  snares  of  the  devil ! 
said  this  true  pastor  with  the  most  feeling  emotion. 
From  Trent  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  estetm  by  pope 
Pius  IV.  and  all  the  prelates  of  his  court,  especially  by 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  opened  to  him  the  secrets  of 
his  conscience,  that  he  might  be  guided  by  him  in  the 
path  in  which  God  should  direct  him  to  walk,  that  ho 
might  fulfil  his  holy  will.  Our  archbishop  returned  from 
Rome  to  Trent,  where  the  council  was  closed  after  the 
twenty-fifth  session,  in  December  1563.  It  had  been 
called  eighteen  years  before,  but  had  been  assembled 
only  five  \ears  ;  two  under  Paul  III.  in  ten  sessions,  one 
under  Julius  III,  in  six  sessions,  and  two  under  Pius  IV. 
in  nine  sessions.    Between  the  two  last  ]  opes,  two  others, 
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sons  with  loud  acclamations  called 
saint  and  an  apostle,  and  treated  h 
the  highest  esteem, 


him    a 

1   with 
then  the  fear  of  the  divine 


Marcellus  II.  and  Paul  IV.  had  sat,  but  the  council  was 
not  held  in  their  time.  The  archbishop  of  Braga,  in  his 
return  to  Portugal,  was  received  with  extraordinary 
honour  at  Avignon  by  the  vice-legate,  who  gave  him  the 
following  account  of  two  bishops  who  had  been  at  Trent. 
Leaning  to  Lutheranism,  they  went  to  the  council  as 
spies  to  condemn  its  decrees ;  but  by  assisting  at  the  con- 
ferences and  deliberations,  in  which  all  points  were  dis- 
cussed before  the  decisions,  they  were  edified  by,  observ- 
ing the  extreme  difference  of  the  method  which  the 
reformers  pursued,  who,  in  their  deliberations  about  faith, 
consulted  only  their  own  private  opinions,  caprice,  and 
fancy,  and  that  held  by  the  Catholics,  who  weighed  every 
thing  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  and  by  the  most 
careful  search  into  the  constant  and  primitive  tradition, 
and  the  faith  of  all  nations,  set  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ 
in  a  clear  light.  One  of  them  was  afterward  singularly 
zealous  and  successful  ill  confuting  and  converting  the 
Calvmists,  and  other  sectaries.  (Touron,  t.  4.  p.  645.) 
Don  Bartholomew  visited  with  incredible  zeal  and  care 
his  whole  diocess,  even  the  exempted  churches  of  military 
Orders,  and  others ;  though  this  was  not  compassed 
without  lawsuits,  and  other  difficulties,  which,  by  his  in- 
vincible constancy  and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he 
overcame.  He  every  where  reformed  disorders,  and  put 
in  execution  the  wholesome  decrees  framed  by  the  council 
at  Trent.  A  long  history  would  be  requisite  to  relate  the 
wonderful  conversions  which  he  wrought  of  many  obsti- 
nate sinners,  and  other  fruits  of  his  piety  and  zeal ;  the 
edifying  examples  of  his  charity  and  humility,  and  the 
meekness  and  patience  with  which  he  suffered  the  most 
atrocious  injuries. 

In  1578,  king  Sebastian  I.  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  sailed  into  Africa  with  thirteen  thousand  foot,  and 
fifteen  hundred  horse,  to  restore  Mahomet,  the  late  king  of 
Morocco,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  uncle  Muley 
Moluc;  but,  in  the  same  battle,  three  kings  perished. 
Sebastian  was  killed  in  the  action,  after  having  fought 
six  hours  with  incredible  valour  ;  Muley  Moluc  died  of 
sickness,  whilst  he  was  giving  his  orders  to  his  last 
breath,  and  Mahomet  was  drowned  in  his  flight.  The 
cardinal  Don  Henry,  uncle  to  the  late  king,  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  in  Portugal,  but  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1580,  not  having  supported 
ou  the  throne  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  a 
private  life.  Upon  his  demise,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  put 
in  his  pretensions,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  Soon  after  this  revolution,  Don  Bartholomew 
obtained  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  king  Philip  the 
leave,  which  that  pope  and  Pius  IV.  and  V.  had  often 
refused  him,  of  resigning  his  archbishopric.  This  he 
carried  into  execution  on  the  20th  of  February,  1582, 
retiring  to  the  convent  of  his  Order  at  Viana,  in  which 
he  begged  for  charity  the  smallest  cell  in  the  house  to  be 
allowed  him.  He  comforted  his  afflicted  flock  with  hea- 
venly instruction  ;  and  with  tender  exhortations  to  his 
clergy,  he  assured  them  he  would  never  cease,  in  imita- 
tion of  Moses  on  the  mountain,  to  implore  the  divine 
succours  for  them,  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  whilst 
they,  like  Joshua,  should  conduct  the  army  of  the  Lord 
into  the  land  of  promise,  and  should  fight  against  the 
enemies  of  his  people.  In  this  retirement  he  spent  eight 
years  in  fervent  contemplation,  in  which  his  soul  was 
closely  united  to  God  by  the  most  perfect  exercises  of 
ardent  love.  He  joined  the  practices  of  the  most  austere 
penance,  being  entirely  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  dying 
perfectly  to  himself,  that  he  might  live  only  by  the  spirit 
oi  Jesus  Christ.  After  a  lingering  sickness,  he  happily 
died  on  the  Kith  of  July,  1590,  being  seventy-six  years 
old.     Several  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him  by  his  histo- 
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assiduous  prayer  and  abundant  tears  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners;  and  in  this  he  earnestly 
exhorted  all  devout  Christians  to  join  him,  and 
to  call  in  all  the  mourners  of  the  earth,  and  all 
creatures,  that  by  their  united  loud  cries  and 
perseverance  they  might  move  the  tender 
bowels  of  the  divine  mercy  to  compassion  for 
so  many  souls  that  are  blind  amidst  the  great- 
est spiritual  miseries,  and  sport  themselves, 
without  thinking  of  their  danger,  on  the  brink 
of  eternal  perdition.  His  thirst  for  their  salva- 
tion made  him  cheerfully  meet  all  dangers,  and 
regard  labours  and  fatigues  as  the  greatest 
pleasures.  Crosses  were  always  his  joy,  and 
his  continual  austerities  and  penance  made  his 
whole  life  a  long  martyrdom.  The  two  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  painful 
colics,  and  frequent  fevers,  under  which  it  was 
his  constant  prayer  to  say  with  St.  Austin : 
"  Here  cut,  here  burn,  here  spare  not,  that  I 
may  find  mercy  for  eternity."  Under  his  in- 
firmities it  was  wonderful  with  what  zeal  and 
alacrity  he  continued  his  penitential  austerities, 
and  his  apostolic  labours.  In  1580  he  preached 
the  Lent  at  Xativa,  and  went  thence  to  preach 
in  the  cathedral  at  Valencia,  where  he  was 
carried  sick  from  the  pulpit  to  the  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose.  Amidst  the  tears  of  all 
about  him  he  appeared  cheerful  at  the  approach 
of  death,  having  foretold  the  very  day  to  several 
friends  in  secret,  almost  a  year  before  ;  in  par- 
ticular to  the  archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  the 
prior  of  the  .Carthusians.  The  archbishop 
would  attend  the  saint  during  his  illness,  and 
administered  his  remedies  and  broths  with  his 
own  hand.  The  holy  man  gave  up  his  soul  to 
God  amidst  his  prayers,  in  company  with  all 
the  brethren  of  his  convent,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1581,  being  fifty-five  years  old.  Many 
miraculous  cures  attested  his  favour  with  God. 
He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V.  in  1608,  and 
canonized  by  Clement  X.  in  1671.  See  the 
bull  of  his  canonization,  and  his  life  written  by 
F.  Vincent  Justinian  Antist,  Dominican  of 
Valencia,  printed  at  Saragossa  and  Valencia  in 
1582;  and  again  most  accurately  by  John 
Lopez,  bishop  of  Monopolis.  See  also  Touron, 
Hommes  Illustr.  t.  4.  p.  485. 

rians,  both  living  and  after  his  death.  Lewis  of  Granada, 
who  died  a  year  and  a  half  before  this  holy  prelate,  n  r  u- 
a  short  account  of  his  virtues  and  principal  actions.  His 
life  is  written  by  three  other  good  authors,  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  particularly  by  Lewis  de  Sousa.  a  Portu- 
guese Dominican ;  from  which,  and  other  memoirs,  the 
edifying  and  much  esteemed  history  of  this  holy  arch- 
bishop is  compiled  in  French,  in  quarto,  which  work  is 
by  some  ascribed  to  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  but  more 
justly  by  Touron  (t.  4.  p.  £"93.)  to  M.  Isaac  le  Maitre.  or 
Sacy.  A  new  edition  of  Sousa's  work  was  given  at 
Lisbon  in  1763. 
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His  life,  compiled  by  F.  Ribadeneira,  who  was  nine  years 
bis  confessor,  is  the  master-piece  of  that  pious  author, 
who,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  holy  man,  and  his 
own  experience  in  an  interior  life,  was  excellently  qua- 
lified to  animate  in  his  expression  the  narrative  of  the 
actions  of  the  saint  with  that  spirit  with  which  they 
were  performed.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  life  by 
F.  And.  Scot  is  looser  than  that  extant  in  old  French, 
made  by  the  lord  of  Betencour.  This  valuable  work  is 
exceedingly  improved  by  F.  Verjus,  a  French  Jesuit,  j 
who  has  retained  the  entire  spirit  and  piety  of  the  ori-  | 
ginal,  in  the  life  he  has  compiled  of  this  saint,  in  a 
smooth,  elegant,  and  florid  style;  in  which  perform- 
ance he  had  also  recourse  to  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Bor- 
gia, wrote  by  F.  Eusebius  of  Nieremberg,  in  1644,  to  a 
third  life,  which  was  only  in  MS.  though  wrote  the 
first  in  time,  soon  after  the  saint's  death,  by  F.  Diony- 
sius  Vasquez,  who  had  been  nine  years  the  saint's 
confessor,  and  had  lived  with  him  a  much  longer  time. 
This  MS.  history  wants  method :  the  original  is  kept 
in  the  professed  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Valencia  in 
Spain.  F.  Verjus  also  quotes  large  MS.  memorials 
with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the  saint's  descendants, 
who  flourish  to  this  day  in  several  illustrious  branches 
in  Spain,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  duke  of  Gandia. 
See  also  F.  Orlandini,  Hist.  Societ.  1.  8.  and  chiefly 
F.  Sachini,  ib.  t.  3.  or  Borgia.  Likewise  F.  Bartoli's 
curious  additional  anecdotes  of  this  history  collected 
from  the  archives  of  the  Professed  House  at  Rome. 

A.D.  1572. 


Many  Christians  seem  afraid  of  following  Jesus 
Christ  with  their  whole  hearts,  and  live  as  if 
they  were  for  compounding  with  God  and  the 
world.  These  persons  have  a  very  false  idea 
of  virtue,  which  they  measure  only  by  their 
want  of  courage.  If  they  once  opened  their 
hearts  to  the  divine  grace,  and  were  sincerely 
resolved  to  spare  nothing  that  they  might  learn 
to  die  to  themselves,  and  to  put  on  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  they  would  find  all  their  pretended  dif- 
ficulties to  be  only  shadows ;  for,  by  the  omni- 
potent power  of  grace,  the  roughest  deserts  are 
changed  into  smooth  and  agreeable  paths  under 
the  feet  of  the  just  man.  This  St.  Francis 
Borgia  experienced,  both  in  a  private  life  in 
the  world,  at  court,  in  a  religious  retirement, 
and  in  the  functions  of  an  apostolic  life.  St. 
Francis  Borgia,  fourth  duke  of  Gandia,  and 
third  general  of  the  Jesuits,  was  son  to  John 
Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
and  of  Joanna  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Al- 
phonso,  natural  son  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of 
Arragon,  who  was  also  regent  of  Castile  for 
his  daughter  Joanna,  and  his  grandson  Charles, 
afterward  emperor.  Ferdinand,  who,  by  taking 
Granada  in  1491,  had  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  by  marrying  Isabel, 
the  heiress  of  Castile,  united  that  whole  mo- 
narchy in  his  family,  was  great-grandfather  to 
our  saint.  The  family  of  Borgia  or  Borja,  had 
long  nourished  in  Spain  ;  but  received  a  new 
bistre  by  the  exaltation  of  cardinal  Alphonso 


Calixtus  III.  in  1455.  St.  Francis  was  born 
in  1510,  at  Gandia,  a  town  which  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  family,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 
His  pious  mother  had  a  great  devotion  to  St. 
Francis  of  Assisium,  and  in  the  pangs  of  a 
dangerous  labour  made  a  vow,  that  if  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  he  should  be  called 
Francis.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  his 
parents  taught  him  to  pronounce  the  holy 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  which  he  used  often 
to  repeat  with  wonderful  seriousness.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  recited  every  day  on  his  knees 
the  chief  parts  of  the  catechism.  All  his  diver- 
sion was  to  set  up  pious  pictures,  make  little 
altars,  imitate  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
and  teach  them  the  little  boys  who  were  his 
pages.  From  the  cradle  he  was  mild,  modest, 
patient,  and  affable  to  all.  The  noble  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  generosity  which  he  then  began 
to  discover,  were  certain  presages  of  an  innate 
greatness  of  soul  ;  the  former  being  inseparable 
from  a  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  latter,  when 
regulated  by  prudence  and  charity,  being  the 
greatest  virtue  of  a  prince,  who  is  raised  above 
others  only  that  he  may  govern,  and  do  good 
to  mankind. 

Francis,  at  seven  years  of  age,  could  read  his 
mother  tongue,  and  the  Latin  office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  very  distinctly.  His  father, 
therefore,  thought  it  time  for  him  to  learn 
writing  and  grammar ,  for  which  purpose  he 
appointed  him  a  preceptor  of  known  prudence, 
learning,  and  piety,  who  was  called  doctor 
Ferdinand.  At  the  same  time  he  was  furnished 
with  a  governor,  whose  business  it  was  at 
different  hours  to  fashion  the  young  prince  to 
the  exercises  that  were  suitable  to  his  birth,  in 
proportion  as  his  age  was  capable  of  them.  It 
was  the  first  care  of  the  parents,  in  the  choice 
of  the  masters  whom  they  placed  about  their 
son,  that  they  were  persons  of  uncommon 
piety,  whose  example  might  be  a  continual 
lesson  of  virtue,  and  whose  instructions  should 
all  ultimately  tend  to  the  grafting  in  his  mind 
true  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion,  without 
which  all  other  accomplishments  lose  their 
value.  Learning,  good- breeding,  and  other 
such  qualifications,  are  useful  and  necessary 
instructions  and  helps ;  but  these  never  make 
the  man :  every  one  is  properly  only  such  as 
the  principles  and  maxims  are  by  which  he  is 
governed.  I'  is  by  these  that  a  man's  life  is 
guided  ;  if  they  are  false  or  depraved,  his  un- 
derstanding is  deprived  of  the  light  of  truth, 
his  heart  is  corrupted,  and  it  is  impossible  he 
should  not  go  astray,  and  fall  headlong  down 
the  precipices  which  the  world  and  his  passions 
prepare  for  him.  It  is  therefore  the  first  duty 
of  every  parent  and  master  to  study,  by  every 
means,  to  cure  the  passions  of  a  youth,  to 
begin  this  by  repressing  their  exterior  effects, 
and  removing  all  occasions  and  incentives ; 
then  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  strongest 
antidotes,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled    and 
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task  no  age  is  too  early  or  tender ;  for  if  the 
mind  has  once  taken  any  wrong  bent,  it  becomes 
infinitely  more  painful  and  difficult  to  redress 
it.  Opportunities  are  also  to  be  taken  in  all 
studies  of  seasonably  and  strongly  inculcating 
short  lessons  of  religion,  and  all  virtues.  By 
this  means  their  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  such  a 
manner  in  a  tender  heart,  that  they  may  shoot 
deep  roots,  and  gather  such  strength  as  to  be 
proof  against  all  storms.  Our  saint  was  blessed 
by  God  with  such  dispositions  to  virtue,  and 
so  good  a  capacity  for  his  studies,  that  in  all 
these  parts  of  his  education  his  masters  found 
this  task  both  agreeable  and  easy.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  began  to  take  wonderful 
delight  in  hearing  sermons,  and  spent  much 
time  in  devotion,  being  tenderly  affected  to  the 
Passion  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  which  he 
honoured  with  certain  daily  exercises.  In  his 
tenth  year,  his  pious  mother  fell  dangerously 
ill  ;  on  which  occasion,  Francis,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  his  chamber,  prayed  for  her  with 
abundance  of  tears,  and  after  his  devotions, 
took  a  sharp  discipline  a  long  time  together. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  used  that  practice  of 
mortification,  which  he  afterward  frequently 
made  a  part  of  his  penance.  It  pleased  God 
that  the  dutchess  died  of  that  distemper  in 
1520.  This  loss  cost  Francis  many  tears, 
though  he  moderated  his  grief  by  his  entire 
resignation  to  the  divine  will.  Her  pious 
counsels  had  always  been  to  him  a  great  spur 
to  virtue ;  and  he  took  care  never  to  forget 
them. 

At  that  time  Spain  was  filled  with  tumults 
and  insurrections  of  the  common  people  against 
the  regency.*     The  rebels  taking  their  advan- 

*  Ferdinand  V.  succeeded  Henry  king  of  Castile  in 
1474,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Isabel,  sister  to  that  king 
and,  in  1479,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  John  II.  king 
of  Arragon,  inherited  that  kingdom.  In  1492,  on  the 
'id  of  January,  he  took  Granada,  and  extinguished  the 
reiga  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  above  seven  hundred  years 
after  they  had  settled  themselves  there.  In  the  following 
March  he  banished  the  Jews  out  of  Spain,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  1496,  he  was 
styled  by  the  pope  the  Catholic  king.  His  eldest  sur- 
viving daughter,  Joanna,  married  Philip  archduke  of 
Austria,  the  emperor  Maximilian's  son,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  Charles,  born  at  Ghent  in  1500,  and  Ferdinand, 
who  were  afterward  successively  emperors  of  Germany. 
Queen  Isabel,  called  also  Elizabeth,  dying  in  1504,  Fer- 
dinand, who  only  reigned  in  her  right,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  crown  of  Castile  to  his  daughter  Joanna,  though 
she  was  distracted,  and  continued  generally  confined  first 
in  Flanders  and  afterward  in  Spain.  Her  husband 
Philip  I.  governed  Castile  in  her  right  almost  two  years, 
till  his  death,  in  1506,  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  age. 
Ferdinand,  after  this  became  again  king  or  regent  of 
Castile  in  her  name  till  his  death,  in  1516,  when  her  son 
Charles  coining  out  of  Flanders  into  Spain,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  all  Spain,  though  he  held  Castile  only 
in  the  name  of  his  distracted  mother  so  long  as  she  lived. 

Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  and  the  First  of  Spain, 
upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  was  chosen 
emperor  in  1519,  and  in  1520,  going  into  Germany, 
resigned   Austria   to   his   brother  Ferdinand.     In  1525 
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tage  of  the  absence  of  the  young  king,  Charles 
V.  (who  was  then  in  Germany,  where  he  had 
been  chosen  emperor,)  plundered  the  houses  of 
the   nobility  in  the  kingdom   of  Valencia,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Gandia. 
The  duke  fled  with  his  whole  family.     Going 
to   Saragossa,  he   left    his    son    Francis,  then 
twelve  years  old,  under  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bishop, John  of  Arragon,  who  was  his  uncle, 
being  brother    to   his  deceased    mother.     The 
archbishop  made    up  a  household  for  his  ne- 
phew, and  provided  him  with  masters  in  gram- 
mar, music,  and  fencing,  which  he  had  begun 
to   learn    at    Gandia.     The    young    nobleman 
laboured  at  the  same  time  to  improve  daily  in 
grace  and  in  every  virtue.    Two  sermons  which 
he   heard    an   Hieronymite  friar,  who  was  his 
confessarius,  and  a  learned  and  spiritual  man, 
preach,  one  on  the  last  judgment,  the  other  on 
the  passion  of  Christ,  made  strong  impressions 
on  his   mind,  so   that  he  remained    ever   after 
exceedingly  terrified  at  the  consideration  of  the 
divine  judgments,  and,  on  the  other  side,  con- 
ceived an  ardent  desire  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  love  of  his  divine  Redeemer,  who  died  for 
him.     Going  to  Baeza  to  see  his  great-grand- 
mother, Donna  Maria  de  Luna,  wife  of  Don 
Henriquez,  uncle  and  master  of  the  household 
to  king  Ferdinand,  and  great  commander  of 
Leon,  with  several  other  relations,  he  was  con- 
fined there  six  months  by  a  grievous  fit  of  ill- 
Turkish  pirate,  who  had  made  himself  dey  of  Algiers, 
he  was  restored   by   him.     The  emperor   also   obliged 
Soliman  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna.  In  1555, he  resigned 
his  kingdoms  to   his  son  Philip,  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  died  in 
1558.     He  married  Isabel,  daughter  to  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal.     His  daughters  Mary,  Joanna,  and  Margaret, 
were  married,  the  first  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
son  of  Ferdinand ;  the  second  to  John,  prince  of  Por- 
tugal ;  the  third  to  Alexander  de  Medicis,  diike  of  Flo- 
rence,  and  afterward  to   Octavius  Farnesius,  prince  of 
Parma.     Don  John  of  Austria,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles  V.  is  famous  for  the  victory  of  Lepanto  gained 
over  the   Turks  in  1571,  and  an  expedition  which  he 
commanded  against  Tunis  in  1573.     He  died  governor 
of  the  Low-Countries.     Charles  V.  was  the  most  power- 
ful prince  in  Europe  since  Charlemagne ;  being  emperor 
of  Germany,   king  of  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia, 
possessing  also  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  with  other  territories 
in  Italy,  and  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  with  the  Low- 
Countries.     The  actions  of  this  emperor  are  extremely 
blackened  by  many  French  historians,  and  as   highly 
extolled  by  the  Germans  and  Spaniards.     If  he  was  not 
perfectly  so  good  a  man  as  the  latter  would  make  us 
believe,  neither  was  he  so   bad  as  many  of  the  French 
writers  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  and  we  ought  to  hope 
that  the  faults  he  committed  were  cancelled  by  sincere 
repentance.     Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  reigned  forty-two 
years,  and  died  at  the  Escurial  in    1598.     Being  four 
times  married,  he  had,  by  his  first  wife,  (who  was  Mar}-, 
daughter  of  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,)  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  put  to    death  by   his   order;    by   his   second, 
Mary  of  England,  he  had  no  issue;  by  the  third,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  had   Isabel, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Albert,  the  archduke,  son 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.     Albert  was  made  cardi- 
nal very  young ;  but  his  brother  the  archduke  Ernestus, 
governor   of   Flanders,   dying   in    1595,  he,    two  years 


Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner  by  him  in  the  battle  of  |  after,  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  married 
Pavia.  Muleassi,  dey  of  Tunis,  having  implored  his  the  infanta  of  Spain,  the  Low-Countries  being  settled  on 
protection    against    Barbarossa,    the    most    formidable  I  them,  with  the  joint  title  of  princes  of  Belgium. 
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ness ;  during  which  time  he  gave  great  proofs 
of  admirable  patience  and  humility.  From 
BaSza  he  was  sent  to  Tordesillas,  to  be  taken 
into  the  family  and  service  of  the  infanta  Ca- 
tharine, sister  to  Charles  V.  who  was  soon  after 
to  be  married  to  John  III.  king  of  Portugal. 
The  marriage  was  accomplished  in  1525;  but 
when  the  infanta  went  into  Portugal,  the  duke 
of  Gandia,  who  had  greater  views  for  his  son 
in  Spain,  recalled  him,  and  engaged  the  arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa  to  reassume  the  care  of  his 
education. 

Francis  was  then  fifteen  years  old,  and  after 
he  had  finished  rhetoric,  studied  philosophy  two 
years  under  an  excellent  master  with  extraor- 
dinary diligence  and  applause.  Many  so  learn 
these  sciences  as  to  put  on  in  their  thoughts 
and  expressions  a  scholastic  garb,  which  they 
cannot  lay  aside,  so  that  their  minds  may  be 
said  to  be  cast  in  Gothic  moulds.  Hence  it  is 
become  a  proverb,  that  nothing  is  more  horrid 
than  a  mere  scholar,  that  is,  a  pedant,  who 
appears  in  the  world  to  have  reaped  from  his 
studies  scarce  any  other  advantage  than  to  be 
rendered  by  them  absolutely  unfit  for  civilized 
society.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  improve 
all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  than  a  well- 
regulated  and  well-digested  course  of  studies, 
especially  of  the  polite  arts  and  philosophy; 
but  then  these  must  be  polished  by  a  genteel 
address  and  expression,  by  great  sentiments  of 
modesty  and  generosity,  by  a  fine  carriage 
suitable  to  a  person's  rank,  and  by  sincere 
Christian  virtue.  The  prudent  archbishop  was 
solicitous  to  procure  his  nephew  all  these  ad- 
vantages. He  was  particularly  careful  to  make 
his  pupil  active  and  laborious,  by  seeing  that 
he  went  from  one  employment  to  another, 
without  leaving  any  void  or  unprofitable  time 
between  them  ;  nor  did  his  masters  fix  the  end 
of  their  instructions  in  the  letter  of  his  studies  ; 
but  made  use  of  every  thing  in  them  to  frame 
his  judgment,  and  form  in  him  true  taste  ;  and 
they  taught  him  to  refer  every  thing  to  virtue. 
This  seemed  the  natural  bent  of  the  young 
nobleman's  soul,  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age  he  had  strong  inclinations  to  a  reli- 
gious state.  The  devil  raised  up  instru- 
ments to  second  his  attack,  and  assailed  the 
servant  of  God  with  most  violent  temptations 
of  impurity,  in  order  to  profane  that  pure  soul 
which  God  had  consecrated  to  himself.  Francis 
opposed  to  this  dangerous  enemy  very  frequent 
confession,  fervent  prayer,  reading  pious  books, 
mortification,  humility,  distrust  in  himself,  and 
a  firm  confidence  in  God,  whose  mercy  alone 
bestows  the  inestimable  gift  of  chastity,  and  to 
whom  this  glorious  victory  belongs.  By  these 
means  the  saint  triumphed  over  this  passion, 
and  had  preserved  his  virginal  purity  unspotted, 
when  providence  fixed  him  in  the  holy  state  of 
marriage.  His  father  and  uncle,  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  a  religious  life,  removed  him 
from  Saragossa  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in 
152S,  where    they   hoped   his  thoughts   would 


take  a  different  turn.  The  ripeness  of  his 
judgment  and  prudence  were  such  as  seldom 
appear  in  a  more  advanced  age  ;  and  by  his 
virtue,  and  his  unaffected  obsequiousness  and 
assiduity  in  serving  his  prince,  he  could  not 
fail  of  gaining  a  high  place  in  his  favour. 
Francis  had  a  heart  not  insensible  to  the  mo- 
tives of  such  an  honour,  and  full  offender  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  and  generosity  ;  but  stil 
more  of  those  of  religion.  He  considered  his 
duty  to  his  prince  as  his  duty  to  God  ;  and 
though  he  willingly  accepted  of  every  mark  of 
his  prince's  regard  for  him,  he  was  very  soli- 
citous in  all  things  to  refer  himself,  his  actions, 
and  whatever  he  received  from  God,  purely  to 
the  divine  honour.  The  perfect  sanctification 
of  his  own  soul  was  his  great  and  constant 
aim  in  all  he  did.  As  religious  exercises 
themselves,  without  regularity,  can  never  be 
steady,  and  without  this  advantage  lose  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  lustre  and  merit,  Francis 
was  extremely  exact  in  regulating  both  his  per- 
sonal devoirs,  and  the  principal  duties  of  his 
family.  In  it  hours  were  appointed  for  every 
one  to  go  every  day  to  mass ;  for  evening  pray- 
ers, for  pious  reading,  and  meals.  He  heard 
sermons  as  often  as  possible,  and  conversed 
much  with  pious  persons,  went  to  confession 
almost  every  Sunday,  and  on  all  great  festivals. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  his  care  that  his  whole 
family  should  spend  well  those  days  which  are 
particularly  set  apart  for  the  divine  service.  It 
is  indeed  from  the  manner  in  which  a  Chris- 
tian employs  them,  that  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  general  prac- 
tice and  sense  of  religion. 

St.  Francis,  though  he  delighted  chiefly  in 
the  company  of  the  most  virtuous,  was  cour- 
teous and  obliging  to  all,  never  spoke  ill  of  any 
one,  nor  ever  suffered  others  to  do  it  in  his 
presence.  He  was  a  stranger  to  envy,  ambi- 
tion, gallantry,  luxury,  and  gaming;  vices 
which  are  often  too  fashionable  in  courts,  and 
against  which  he  armed  himself  with  the  ut- 
most precaution.  He  not  only  never  played, 
but  would  never  see  others  play,  saying  that  a 
man  commonly  loses  by  it  four  things,  his 
money,  his  time,  the  devotion  of  his  heart  to 
God,  and  his  conscience.  One  of  his  servants 
discovered,  that  on  the  days  on  which  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  company  in  which  ladies  made 
apart,  he  wore  a  hair-shirt.  In  him  it  ap- 
peared, that  there  is  no  readier  way  to  gain 
the  esteem  of  men,  though  without  seeking  it, 
than  by  the  heroic  practice  of  Christian  virtue. 
Nothing  is  so  contemptible  even  amongst  men 
of  the  world,  as  insolence,  pride,  injustice,  or 
anger  ;  nothing  so  hateful  as  one  who  loves 
nobody  but  himself,  refers  every  thing  to  him- 
self, and  makes  himself  the  centre  of  all  his  de- 
sires and  actions.  Nor  is  there  anything  more 
amiable  than  a  man  who  seeks  not  himself,  but 
refers  himself  to  Cod,  and  seeks  and  does  all 
things  for  God,  and  the  service  of  others  ;  in 
which    Christian    piety  consists.     The   wicked 
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themselves  find  no  more  solid  comfort  or  pro- 
tection in  affliction  than  the  friendship  of  such 
a  person  ;  even  those  who  persecute  him,  be- 
cause his  virtue  is  a  censure  of  their  irregula- 
rities, nevertheless  admire  in  their  breasts  that 
sincere  piety  which  condemns  them.  This  is 
rreore  conspicuous  when  such  a  virtue  shines 
forth  in  an  exalted  station.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  that  Francis  was  honoured  and 
beloved  by  all  the  court,  particularly  by  the 
emperor,  who  called  him  the  miracle  of  princes. 
The  empress  had  so  great  an  esteem  for  him, 
and  so  high  an  idea  of  his  merit,  that  she  fixed 
her  eye  on  him  to  marry  Eleanor  de  Castro,  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  the  first  rank,  a  person  of 
great  piety  and  accomplishments,  her  principal 
favourite,  who  had  been  educated  with  her, 
and  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  out  of 
Portugal.  The  emperor  was  well  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Gandia  for  his  son's  marriage. 
The  great  qualities  and  virtue  of  the  lady,  and 
his  deference  for  the  emperor  and  his  father  did 
not  allow  Francis  long  to  deliberate  upon  so 
advantageous  an  offer,  which  opened  to  him  a 
road  to  the  highest  favours  of  the  court.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  most  Christian 
manner;  to  which  state  the  saint  brought  the 
best  preparation,  innocence  of  life  with  unsul- 
lied purity,  and  an  ardent  spirit  of  religion  and 
devotion.  The  emperor  on  that  occasion 
created  him  marquis  of  Lombay,  and  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  empress,  and  having  had 
experience  of  his  wisdom,  secrecy,  and  fidelity, 
not  only  admitted  him  into  his  privy-council, 
but  took  great  delight  in  conferring  often  pri- 
vately with  him  upon  his  most  difficult  under- 
takings, and  communicated  to  him  his  most 
important  designs.  The  marquis,  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  importunities  of  those  who  followed 
more  dangerous  diversions,  spent  some  of  his 
time  in  music,  played  on  several  instruments, 
and  sung  very  well  ;  he  also  set  poetical  pieces 
to  music,  and  composed  cantatas  which  were 
sung  in  some  churches  in  Spain,  and  called 
the  compositions  of  the  duke  of  Gandia.  But 
he  never  could  bear  any  profane  songs.  It  was 
to  please  the  emperor,  who  was  fond  of  hawk- 
ing, that  he  first  followed  that  diversion,  always 
in  his  majesty's  company ;  he  was  afterward 
very  expert,  and  took  much  delight  in  it.  He 
sometimes  mentioned  the  aspirations  with  which 
he  entertained  his  soul  on  those  occasions, 
sometimes  admiring  and  adoring  the  Creator 
in  the  instinct  of  a  bird  or  beast,  or  in  the 
beauty  ot  the  fields  and  heavens ;  sometimes 
considering  the  obedience  and  docility  of  a  bird, 
and  the  disobedience  or  man  to  God  ;  the  gra- 
titude of  a  wild  and  fierce  beast  or  bird,  which 
being  furnished  with  a  little  food,  forgets  its 
natural  ferocity,  and  is  made  tame  ;  yet  man 
is  ungrateful  to  God  from  whom  he  receives  all 
things;  the  hawk  soars  to  heaven  as  soon  as 
its  pinion  is  at  liberty;  yet  man's  soul  grovels 
on    the   earth.      In   such  like  reflections  and 
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self-reproaches  the  pious  marquis  was  often 
much  affected  and  confounded  within  himself, 
and  to  pursue  his  pious  meditations  he  often 
left  the  company  to  hide  himself  in  some 
thicket.  The  emperor  studied  mathematics, 
and  Francis  made  usl-  of  the  same  master  to 
learn  those  sciences,  especially  the  branches 
which  are  most  useful  tor  fortifying  towns,  and 
the  whole  military  art,  on  which  subjects  his 
majesty  frequently  conversed  with  him.  The 
emperor  made  him  his  companion  in  his  expe- 
dition into  Africa  against  Barbarossa  in  L535, 
and  in  another  which  he  undertook  against 
France  into  Provence  in  1536,  whence  he  de- 
spatched him  to  the  empress  to  carry  her  news 
of  his  health  and  affairs. 

Under  a  violent  fever  with  which  the  mar- 
quis was  seized  in  1535,  he  made  a  resolution 
to  employ  for  his  ordinary  reading  no  other 
books  but  those  of  piety,  especially  devout 
instructions,  the  Lives  of  Saints,  and  the  holy 
scripture,  particularly  the  New  Testament, 
with  a  good  commentator  ;  in  reading  which  he 
often  shut  his  book  to  meditate  on  what  he  had 
read.  In  1537,  being  at  the  court,  which  was 
then  at  Segovia,  he  fell  sick  of  a  dangerous 
quinsy,  in  which  he  never  ceased  praying  in 
his  heart,  though  he  was  not  able  to  pronounce 
the  words.  These  accidents  were  divine 
graces  which  weaned  Francis  daily  more  and 
more  from  the  world  ;  though,  whilst  it  smiled 
upon  him,  he  saw  the  treachery,  the  shortness, 
and  the  dangers  of  its  flattering  enjoyments, 
through  that  gaudy  flash  in  which  it  danced 
before  his  eyes.  Others  receive  the  like  fre- 
quent admonitions,  but  soon  drown  them  in 
the  hurry  of  pleasures  or  temporal  affairs  in 
which  they  plunge  their  hearts.  But  none  of 
those  calls  were  lost  on  Francis.  His  life  at 
court  had  always  appeared  a  model  of  virtue. 
But  as  he  had  not  yet  learned  perfectly  to  die 
to  himself,  a  mixture  of  the  world  found  still  a 
place  in  his  heart,  and  his  virtues  were  very 
imperfect.  He  even  feared  and  bitterly  accused, 
himself  that  he  had  sometime  in  his  life  been 
betrayed  into  mortal  sin.  But  God  was  pleased 
to  call  him  perfectly  to  his  service.  In  1537 
died  his  grandmother,  Donna  Maria  Henriquez, 
called  in  religion  Mary  Gabriel.  She  was 
cousin-german  to  king  Ferdinand,  and  married 
John  Borgia,  the  second  duke  of  Gandia.  By 
his  sudden  death  she  remained  a  widow  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  having  had  by  him  two 
children,  John,  our  saint's  father,  and  Isabel, 
who  became  a  Poor  Clare  at  Gandia,  who  was 
afterward  chosen  abbess  of  that  house,  and  was 
eminent  for  her  extraordinary  devotion,  and 
love  of  extreme  poverty  and  penance.  Mary 
her  mother,  after  having  brought  up,  and 
married  her  son,  and  seen  the  birth  of  our 
saint,  entered  the  same  austere  Order,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  The  physicians 
declared,  that  if  she  embraced  so  severe  a 
manner  of  life,  she  could  not  live  one  \car;' 
1  See  De  Lugo  in  DecaL 
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nevertheless,  she  survived  in  it  thirty-three 
years,  living  the  most  perfect  model  of  humility, 
poverty,  recollection,  and  penance,  under  obe- 
dience to  her  own  daughter,  who  was  abbess  of 
that  monastery.  She  met  death  with  so  much 
joy,  that  in  her  agony  she  desired  a  Te  Deum 
might  be  sung-  as  soon  as  she  should  have 
expired,  in  thanksgiving  for  her  happy  passage 
from  this  world  to  God.  The  marquis  used 
afterward  to  say,  that  from  the  time  that  his 
grandmother  went  to  heaven  he  found  his  soul 
animated  with  new  strength  and  courage  to 
devote  himself  most  perfectly  to  the  divine  ser- 
vice. God  blessed  his  marriage  with  a  nume- 
rous and  happy  offspring,  five  boys  and  three 
girls ;  Charles,  the  eldest,  who  was  duke  of 
Gandia,  when  Ribadeneira  wrote  the  life  of 
our  saint ;  Isabel,  John,  Alvarez,  Johanna, 
Fernandez,  Dorothy,  and  Alphonsus.  Dorothy 
died  young  a  poor  Clare  at  Gandia;  the  rest 
all  married,  enjoyed  different  titles  and  posts 
of  honour,  and  left  families  behind  them. 

St.  Francis  was  much  atfected  at  the  death 
of  his  intimate  friend,  the  famous  poet,  Gar- 
cilas  de  Vega,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
a  castle  in  Provence,  in  1537.  The  death  of 
the  pious  empress  Isabel  happened  two  years 
after,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1539,  whilst  the  em- 
peror was  holding  the  states  of  Castile  at  To- 
ledo with  the  utmost  pomp  and  magnificence. 
His  majesty  was  much  afflicted  for  the  loss  of 
so  virtuous  a  consort.  The  marquis  and  mar- 
chioness of  Lombay  were  commissioned  by 
him  to  attend  her  corpse  to  Granada,  where 
she  was  to  be  buried.  When  the  funeral  con- 
voy arrived  at  Granada,  and  the  marquis  de- 
livered the  corpse  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city,  they  were  on  both  sides  to 
make  oath  that  it  was  the  body  of  the  late 
empress.  The  coffin  of  lead  was  therefore 
opened,  and  her  face  was  uncovered,  but 
appeared  so  hideous  and  so  much  disfigured 
that  no  one  knew  it.  and  the  stench  was  so 
noisome  that  every  body  made  what  haste  he 
could  away.  Francis  not  knowing  the  face 
would  only  swear  it  was  the  body  of  the  em- 
press, because,  from  the  care  he  had  taken,  he 
was  sure  nobody  could  have  changed  it  upon 
the  road.  Being  exceedingly  struck  at  this 
spectacle,  he  repeated  to  himself:  "  What  is 
now  become  of  those  eyes,  once  so  sparkling  : 
Where  is  now  the  heauty  and  graceful  air  of 
that  countenance,  which  we  so  lately  beheld  ? 
Are  you  her  sacred  majesty,  Donna  Isabel  ? 
Are  you  my  empress,  and  my  lady,  my  mis- 
tress ?"  The  impression  which  this  spectacle 
made  on  his  soul  remained  strong  and  lively 
during  the  thirty-three  years  that  he  survived 
it,  to  his  last  breath.  Returning  that  evening 
from  the  royal  chapel  to  his  lodgings  lie  locked 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  passed  the 
whole  night  without  a  wink  of  sleep.  Pros- 
trate on  the  floor,  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  What  is  it,  my  soul,  that 
I  seek  in  the  world  ?   How  long  shall  I  pursue 


and  grasp  at  shadows?    What  is  she   already 
become,  who  was  lately  so  beautiful,  so  great, 
so  much  revered  ?    This  death  which  has  thus 
treated   the    imperial   diadem,  has   already  le- 
velled his  bow  to  strike  me.     Is  it  not  prudent 
to  prevent  its  stroke,   by  dying  now  to  the 
world,  that  at  my  death  I  may  live  to  God  ?" 
He  earnestly  conjured  his  Divine  Redeemer  to 
enlighten  his  soul,  to   draw  him  out  of  the 
abyss  of  his  miseries,  and  to  assist  him  by  his 
all-powerful  grace,  that  with  his  whole  heart  he 
might  serve  that  master  whom  death  could  not 
rob    him  of.     The  next  day,  after  the  divine 
office   and  mass  in  the  great  church,  the  cele- 
brated and  holy  preacher,  John  of  Avila.  made 
the  funeral   sermon,   in  which,  with    a   divine 
unction  and  energy,  he  set  forth  the  vanity  and 
deceitfulness  of  all  the  short-lived  enjoyments 
of  this  world,  false   and  empty  in  themselves; 
and  which  entirely  vanish  when  death  cuts  the 
thread  of  our  life,  and  overturns   at  once  all 
those  castles  which  our  foolish  imagination  has 
raised  in  the  air.    He  then  spoke  of  the  eternal 
glory  or  misery  which  follows  death,  and  of 
the  astonishing  madness  of  those  who  in  this 
moment  of  life  neglect  to  secure  what  is  to 
them  of  such    infinite  importance.     This  dis- 
course completed  the  entire  conversion  of  the 
marquis,    who,    that    afternoon,    sent   for    the 
preacher,  laid  open  to  him  the  situation  of  his 
soul,  and  his   desires  of  bidding  adieu  to  the 
world.     The  holy  director  confirmed  him  in 
his   resolution  of  quitting  the  court,  where  a 
soul  is  always  exposed  to  many  snares,  and  of 
entering  upon  a  new  course  of  serving   God 
with  the  utmost  fervour.     Francis  determined 
upon  the  spot  to  forsake  the  court,  and  soon 
after  made  a  vow  to  embrace  a  religious  state 
of  life  if  he  should  survive  his  consort. 

At  his  return  to  Toledo  the  emperor  made 
him  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  and  created  him 
knight  and  commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James  or  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  most  honour- 
able in  Spain.  Barcelona  was  the  residence 
of  his  government ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
taken  possession  of  his  post,  but  he  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  province.  The  highways 
were  cleared  of  robbers;  against  their  bands 
the  viceroy  marched  in  person,  and  caused  the 
criminals  to  be  rigorously  executed,  having 
first  provided  them  with  the  best  spiritual  as- 
sistance to  prepare  them  for  their  punishment 
and  death.  He  carefully  watched  the  judges, 
obliging  them  to  administer  justice  impar- 
tially, and  to  despatch  lawsuits  with  all  rea- 
sonable expedition.  He  set  up,  in  all  parts  of 
the  province,  schools  and  seminaries  foryouth, 
and  assisted  debtors  and  all  distressed  persons 
with  extraordinary  charities.  The  great  duties 
of  his  charge,  to  which  he  applied  himself 
with  unwearied  diligence,  and  which  made  him 
at  once  the  judge,  the  lather,  and  the  protector 
of  a  numerous  people,  were  no  impediments  to 
his  exercises  of  religion.  Four  or  five  hours 
together  were  devoted  by  him  to  mental  and 
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vocal  prayer  every  morning  as  soon  as  he  rose, 
without  any  prejudice  to  public  affairs  or  neg- 
lect of  his  family.  He  added  to  every  hour  of 
the  divine  office,  which  he  said  every  day,  a 
meditation  on  a  station  of  our  Saviour's  pas- 
sion, so  as  to  accompany  him  every  day  through 
all  its  parts,  from  the  garden  to  the  sepulchre. 
He  performed  daily  devotions  to  our  Lady,  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  principal  mysteries 
and  virtues  of  her  life.  At  the  times  in  which 
he  gave  audience  or  applied  himself  to  busi- 
ness, he  had  God  always  present  to  his  mind. 
When  he  was  obliged  to  assist  at  public  enter- 
tainments or  diversions,  his  mind  was  usually 
so  absorbed  in  God  that  if  he  was  afterward 
asked  about  them,  he  could  give  no  account  of 
what  had  passed  or  been  said  at  them.  Tears 
of  devotion  often  gushed  from  his  eyes,  even  in 
the  midst  of  business,  and  he  would  sometimes 
thus  address  himself  to  God :  "  Who  could 
ever  soften  this  heart  of  mine,  which  is  harder 
than  flint  or  adamant,  but  you  alone,  O  Lord  ! 
You,  O  God  of  mercies,  who  could  draw  foun- 
tains of  water  from  a  rock,  and  raise  up  sons  of 
Abraham  out  of  stones,  could  change  a  stony 
heart  into  one  of  flesh."  His  austerities  were 
excessive.  He  entirely  laid  aside  suppers  that 
he  might  employ  that  time  in  prayer.  Having 
passed  two  lents  without  taking  any  other  sus- 
tenance than  once  a  day  a  mess  of  leeks,  or 
some  pulse  with  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of 
water  to  drink,  he  was  desirous  to  fast  in  that 
manner  a  whole  year.  At  the  same  time  he 
kept  a  table  suitable  to  his  rank,  for  the  lords 
who  visited  him,  and  the  officers  that  attended 
him ;  dining  with  his  company  he  ate  his  leeks 
or  pulse  very  slow,  and  conversed  facetiously 
with  them  that  no  one  might  observe  him,  if 
possible,  though  at  table  his  discourse  generally 
turned  on  piety.  His  watchings,  disciplines, 
and  other  austerities  were  very  severe.  By 
this  rigorous  way  of  living  he,  who  was  before 
very  fat,  became  so  lean  that  his  servant  found 
his  clothes  grown  about  half  a  yard  too  big  for 
him  within  the  space  of  a  year.  He  used  often 
to  say,  "  We  must  make  our  way  towards 
eternity,  never  regarding  what  men  think  of  us 
or  our  actions,  studying  only  to  please  God." 
Knowing  the  obligation  of  dying  perfectly  to 
ourselves,  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  from 
the  beginning  of  his  conversion  by  humiliations, 
and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  himself.  He  had 
formerly  been  accustomed  to  communicate  only 
once  a  month.  Since  he  had  altered  his  manner 
ot  living-,  |le  confessed  his  sins  once  every 
week;  communicated  in  public  on  all  great 
festivals,  and  privately  every  Sunday,  gene- 
rally with,  wonderful  spiritual  consolations  and 
delights.  He  sometimes  considered  the  peace, 
serenity,  and  solid  joy  with  which  divine  love 
tills  a  soul  whose  affections  are  disentangled 
from  earthly  things,  and  the  inexpressible  pure 
delights  and  sweetness,  which  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  infuses  into  hearts  which  he 
prepares  by  his  grace  to  receive  his  communi- 


cations ;  and  comparing  these  with  the  foolish, 
empty,  and  base  satisfactions  of  worldlings,  he 
was  not  able  to  express  his  astonishment,  but 
cried  out  :  "  O  sensual,  base,  miserable,  and 
blind  life  !  is  it  possible  that  men  should  be 
such  strangers  to  their  own  happiness,  such 
enemies  to  themselves,  to  be  fond  of  thy  false 
enjoyments,  and  for  their  sake  to  deprive 
themselves  of  those  that  are  pure,  permanent, 
and  solid  !"  This  was  the  life  of  the  devout 
viceroy  when  F.  Antony  Aroaz,  the  first  pro- 
fessed Jesuit  after  the  ten  that  were  concerned 
in  the  foundation  of  that  Order,  came  to  preach 
at  Barcelona.  By  his  means  Francis  became 
acquainted  with  this  new  institute,  and  the 
character  of  its  holy  founder,  to  whom  he 
wrote  to  consult  him  whether  so  frequent  com- 
munion as  once  a  week  was  to  be  commended 
in  persons  engaged  in  the  world.  St.  Ignatius, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  answered  him,  that 
frequent  communion  is  the  best  means  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  our  souls,  and  to  raise  them  to 
perfect  virtue:  but  advised  him  to  make  choice 
of  a  prudent  and  pious  director,  and  to  follow 
iiis  advice.  Pursuant  to  this  direction  Francis 
continued  his  weekly  communion,  employing 
three  days  before  it  in  preparatory  exercises, 
and  three  days  after  it  in  acts  of  thanksgiving. 
From  that  time  he  began  frequently  to  make 
use  of  Jesuits  for  his  directors,  and  to  promote 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Spam,  which  had  been 
approved  by  Paul  III.  two  years  before. 

During  this  interval  died  John  duke  of  Gan- 
dia,  his  father,  a  nobleman  of  singular  virtue. 
When  a  person  complained  that  his  alms 
exceeded  his  estate,  his  answer  was  ;  "  If  I 
had  thrown  away  a  larger  sum  on  my  plea- 
sures, no  one  would  have  found  fault  with 
me.  But  I  had  rather  incur  your  censure, 
and  deprive  myself  of  necessaries,  than  that 
Christ's  members  should  be  left  in  distress." 
Francis  was  much  affected  at  the  news  of 
his  death,  by  which  the  title  and  honours  of 
duke  of  Gandia  devolved  upon  him.  Shortly 
after,  he  obtained  of  the  emperor,  as  he  passed 
through  Barcelona  on  his  road  to  Italy,  leave 
to  quit  his  government ;  but  his  majesty  in- 
sisted that  he  should  repair  to  court,  and  accept 
of  the  office  of  master  of  the  household  to  the 
infanta,  Maria  of  Portugal,  daughter  to  king 
John  III.  then  upon  the  point  of  being  married 
to  Philip,  the  emperor's  son  ;  but  the  death  of 
that  princess  before  the  intended  marriage  set 
our  saint  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions to  a  retired  life.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Gandia  in  1543,  which  town  he  fortified, 
that  it  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  plunders  ot 
the  Moors  and  pirates  from  Barbary.  He 
built  a  convent  for  the  Dominicans  at  Lombay, 
repaired  the  hospital,  and  founded  a  college  of 
Jesuits  at  Gandia.  His  dutchess  Eleanor,  who 
concurred  with  him  in  all  his  pious  views,  tell 
sick  of  a  lingering  distemper,  during  which 
Francis  continued  to  fast,  pray,  and  give  large 
alms   for  her  recovery.     One  day   as  he    was 
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praying  for  her,  prostrate  in  his  closet,  with 
great  earnestness,  lie  was  on  a  sudden  visited 
with  an  extraordinary  interior  light  in  liis  soul, 
and  heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice  saying  distinctly 
within  him  :  "  If  thou  wouldst  have  the  life  of 
the  dutchess  prolonged,  it  shall  be  granted  ; 
but  it  is  not  expedient  for  thee."  This  he 
heard  so  clearly  and  evidently  that,  as  he  as- 
sured others,  he  could  not  doubt,  either  then 
or  afterward,  but  it  was  a  divine  admonition. 
He  remained  exceedingly  confounded  ;  and 
penetrated  with  a  most  sweet  and  tender  love 
of  God,  and  bursting  into  a  Hood  of  tears  he 
addressed  himself  to  God  as  follows:  "  O  my 
Lord  and  my  God,  leave  not  this,  which  is 
only  in  thy  power,  to  my  will.  Who  art  Thou 
but  my  Creator  and  sovereign  good  ?  and  who 
am  I  but  a  miserable  creature?  I  am  bound  in 
all  things  to  conform  my  will  to  thine.  Thou 
alone  knowest  what  is  best,  and  what  is  for  my 
good.  As  I  am  not  my  own,  but  altogether 
thine,  so  neither  do  I  desire  that  my  will  he 
done,  but  thine,  nor  will  I  have  any  other  will 
but  thine.  Do  what  thou  pleasest  with  the  life 
of  my  wife,  that  of  my  children,  and  my  own, 
and  with  all  things  thou  hast  given  me."  Thus 
in  all  our  prayers  which  we  put  up  to  God  for 
health,  life,  or  any  temporal  blessings,  we  only 
ask  that  he  grant  them  in  mercy,  and  so  far 
only  as  he  sees  expedient  for  our  spiritual 
good.  The  duke  made  this  oblation  of  himself 
and  all  things  that  he  possessed  with  extraor- 
dinary fervour  and  resignation.  From  that 
day  the  dutchess  grew  every  day  sensibly 
much  worse,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  March 
1546,  leaving  the  duke  a  widower  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Her  great  piety, 
and  the  heroic  practices  of  all  Christian  virtues 
by  which  she  prepared  herself  for  her  passage, 
gave  him  the  greatest  comfort  under  his  loss 
by  an  assured  hope  of  her  eternal  happiness. 
A  few  days  after  her  death,  F.  Peter  Le  Fevre 
or  Faber,  St.  Ignatius's  first  associate  in  found- 
ing his  Order,  came  to  Gandia.  He  was  then 
leaving  Spain  to  go  into  Italy,  and  was  ordered 
by  St.  Ignatius  to  call  upon  the  duke  of  Gandia 
in  his  way.  Our  saint  made  a  retreat  under 
his  direction  according  to  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  that 
he  had  found  in  this  experienced  director  such 
a  spiritual  master  and  guide  as  he  wished. 
With  him  the  saint  agreed  upon  the  execution 
of  a  design  he  hail  formed  of  founding  a  college 
of  .Jesuits  at  Gandia,  and  F.  Le  Fevre,  after 
having  said  mass,  laid  the  first  stone,  the  duke 
the  second,  and  Ins  sons  each  another,  on  the 
5th  o!'  May,  1546.  In  favour  of  this  college 
the  duke  procured  that  Gandia  should  be 
honoured  by  the  pope  and  emperor  with  the 
privileges  of  a  university.  F.  Le  Fevre  died 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  same  year,  1546, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  After  his  de- 
parture from  Gandia,  St.  Francis  from  the  con- 
ferences he  had  with  him,  composed  several 
small  treatises  of  piety,  which  show  by  what 


exercises  he  began  to  Tay  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  life.  The  two  first  of  these  books 
treat  of  the  method  of  acquiring  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  and  sincere  humility.* 

"In  the  first,  called  An  Exercise  on  the  Knowledge 
of  Ourselves,  heads  of  considerations  on  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves  are  laid  down  for  an  exercise  of  seven  days. 
The  author  prescribes  that  on  each  day  some  suitable 
sentence  of  scripture  he  often  repeated  in  the  mind  to 
renew  and  imprint  deeper  the  sentiments  of  devotion  and 
humility.  "  As  he  who  goes  to  the  fire  grows  warm, 
so,"  says  the  saint,  "  he  who  by  prayer  and  pious  affec- 
tions, applies  his  heart  continually  to  the  flame  of  divine 
love,  will  feel  it  kindled  in  him.  Go  then,  devout  soul ; 
stir  up  thy  affections,  and  raise  them  to  God ;  thou  art 
invited  to  that  happy  employment  which  is  the  unintei- 
rupted  function  of  the  holy  seraphims,  that  is,  to  love 
without  intermission."  lie  will  have  ever)-  meditation 
begun  by  the  most  sincere  inward  confession  of  our  own 
insufficiency  as  to  all  manner  of  good,  and  an  earnest 
supplication  for  the  divine  grace.  For  the  heads  of  me- 
ditation on  Monday,  he  proposes,  that  we  are  originally 
nothing;  have  received  from  God  a  noble  being;  but  by 
sin  are  fallen  from  our  dignity  ;  he  stamped  upon  us  his 
own  image,  but  this  we  have  disfigured  :  he  further  de- 
sires to  bestow  himself  upon  us  ;  yet  we  fly  from  him,  &c. 
On  Tuesday,  be  suggests  our  weakness  and  universal 
poverty.  On  Wednesday,  how  we  have  abused  and  de- 
praved all  our  faculties,  blinded  our  understanding, 
depraved  our  will,  &c.  On  Thursday,  how  we  have 
denied  and  perverted  all  our  senses.  On  Friday,  how 
ungrateful  we  have  been  to  all  God's  mercies  anil  graces, 
especially  that  of  our  redemption.  On  Saturday,  how 
often  we  have  deserved  to  be  abandoned  by  God,  and 
plunged  into  hell.  On  Sunday,  on  God's  benefits,  and 
our  base  return.  He  begins  every  consideration  with 
what  God  is  to  us ;  then  proceeds  to  what  we  have 
been  towards  God,  that  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  God 
and  ourselves  may  be  improved,  and  keep  pace  with  one 
another.  In  every  meditation  he  proposes  some  circum- 
stance of  the  Incarnation.  In  the  saint's  second  treatise 
of  humility,  entitled,  A  Spiritual  Collyrium,  (or  cure  for 
the  eyes,)  he  teaches  how  we  are  to  cure  the  spiritual 
blindness  of  pride,  by  learning  sincerely  to  confound  and 
contemn  ourselves  from  the  sight  or  consideration  of  all 
things  under  the  earth,  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens, that  the  soul  may  remain  always  humble,  and  may 
always  please  God.  If  we  think  on  hell,  we  must  remem- 
ber the  devil  is  damned  for  one  sin  ;  we  have  committed 
many;  yet  the  divine  mercy  bears  us,  and  we  are  still 
ungrateful.  If  upon  purgatory,  perhaps  some  surfer 
there  through  our  scandalous  example  or  neglect,  &c. 

In  the  second  part  he  runs  through  the  elements,  all 
conditions  of  men,  their  actions,  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
&c.  showing  how  we  ought  to  draw  confusion  from  each 
object  or  circumstance ;  as  that  the  earth  is  fruitful,  we 
barren  ;  flowers  are  fragrant  to  us,  we  full  of  stench  in 
the  divine  eyes  ;  water  feeds  the  earth,  and  assuages  our 
thirst,  we  give  not  alms  to  the  poor,  that  is,  refuse  to  give 
God  his  own  gift8;  servants  obey  US,  yet  we  disobey 
God;  infidels  are  a  reproach  to  us  as  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  to  the  Jews  ;  the  poor  put  us  in  mind  of  our  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  of  our  spiritual  indigence,  &C. 

In  the  thud  part  he  suggests  like  motives  of  confusion 
within  ourselves  from  all  things  hi  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
planets,  angels,  God,  &c.  The  saint  addressed  to  his 
devout  aunt,  who  was  a  Poor  Clare  at  Gandia,  a  tract, 
entitled,  The  Mirrour  of  the  Christian's  Actions,  teaching 
us  to  begin  all  our  principal  actions  by  raising  our  minds 
to  God  with  acts,  first,  of  sincere  humiliation  and  confu- 
sion ;  secondly,  of  thanksgiving  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  petition 
and  oblation;  of  all  which  he  proposes  several  forms  or 
models.  Sitting  down  to  table,  reflect,  says  he,  that  you 
eat  II is  bread  to  whom  you  have  been  so  often  unfaithful 
and  ungrateful :  thank  him,  that  he  has  always  nou- 
rished you,  even  when  his  enemy;  beg  that  he  who  fed 
the  multitudes  in  the  desert,  feed  your  soul  with  his 
grace ;  offer  to  him  your  health,  life,  and  all  you  are  to 
do,  imploring  his  blessing ;  and  so  in  other  actions.    T1 


He 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  good  duke  took  a 
resolution  to  consecrate  himself  to  God  in  some 
religious  Order,  and  having  long  recommended 
the  affair  to  God,  and  taken  the  advice  of 
learned  and  pious  men,  deliberating  with  him- 
self whether  to  prefer  an  active  or  a  contem- 
plative state,  he  made  choice  of  the  active,  and 
determined  to  embrace  the  society  of  Jesus, 
then  lately  founded,  in  which  he  was  much 
delighted  with  the  zealous  views  of  that  holy 
Order,  and  with  that  rule  by  which  all  prefer- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  dignities  is  cut  off.  He 
sent  his  petition  for  admittance  to  St.  Ignatius 


public  affairs  of  state,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
move  exceedingly  all  who  heard  him.  In  the 
same  year  he  made  the  first  vows  of  the  Society 
before  private  witnesses  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college  he  had  founded  at  Gandia.  For  St. 
Ignatius,  knowing  the  earnestness  of  his  desire 
to  complete  his  intended  sacrifice,  and  consi- 
dering by  how  many  ties  he  was  held,  which  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  break  at  once,  obtained 
a  brief  of  the  pope,  by  which  he  was  allowed 
to  spend  four  years  in  the  world  after  he  should 
have  made  his  first  vows.  By  them  the  saint 
consecrated  himself  with  his  whole   heart  as 


at    Rome    by    a   servant.     The    holy   founder  I  an  holocaust  to  God ;  and,   leaving   his  castle 


received  his  request  with  great  joy ;  but 
his  answer,  advised  the  duke  to  defer  the 
execution  of  his  design  till  he  had  settled  his 
children,  and  finished  the  foundations  he  had 
begun,  advising  him  in  the  mean  time  to  study 
a  regular  course  of  theology  at  Gandia,  and  to 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  The 
duke  punctually  obeyed  his  directions,  but  was 
obliged  to  assist,  in  1547,  at  the  cortes  or  ge- 
neral states  of  three  kingdoms,  of  which  that 
ofArragon  was  then  compounded,  and  which 
were  assembled  at  Monson.  The  reconciliation 
of  the  nobility,  both  among  themselves  and 
with  their  sovereign,  was  the  important  and 
delicate  affair  which  was  to  be  there  settled. 
The  emperor,  who  by  former  experience  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  inte- 
grity and  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  had 
enjoined  his  son  prince  Philip,  who  held  the 
states,  to  take  care  that  he  should  be  appointed 
tratador  or  president.  By  his  dexterity  and 
steady  virtue,  matters  were  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  and  the  saint'  delivered 
himself  this  last  time  in  which  he  spoke  on  the 

proposes  also  a  method  of  uniting  our  intention  and 
actions  with  those  of  our  Redeemer  on  earth,  especially 
in  his  Passion.  A  Paraphrase  which  he  wrote  on  the 
canticle  of  the  Three  Children,  is  a  proof  with  what 
ardour  he  began  to  exercise  himself  in  acts  of  divine  love, 
thanksgiving,  and  praise.  "  If  thou  art  not  ahle,  O  my 
soul,  sufficiently  to  praise  the  Lord  for  any  one  of  the 
least  among  his  mercies  and  favours,"  says  he  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  "  how  wilt  thou  be  able  to  glorify 
and  thank  him  for  all  his  numberless  and  infinite  bene- 
fits ?"  &c.  Another  production  of  this  saint's  pen  was  a 
discourse  on  Christ  weeping  out  of  tender  love  and 
compassion  over  Jerusalem,  (Luke  xix.)  that  is,  over  the 
spiritual  miseries  of  a  soul  which  is  herself  insensible  to 
them.  His  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Euchanst  contains 
short  heads  of  devotion  for  three  days  before,  and  three 
days  after  communion-;  the  first  consisting  in  earnest 
desires  of  that  divine  food,  with  tears  of  compunction,  to 
cleanse  perfectly  his  soul,  and  prayer  to  beg  Christ  will 
discover  to  him  what  spiritual  ornaments  are  wanting  to 
his  soul,  and  will  enrich  her  with  them  all,  that  she  may 
deserve  to  receive  him  to  her  salvation.  The  exercises 
after  communion  are  a  continuation  of  thanksgiving,  love, 
praise,  and  supplications  during  three  days.  This  exer- 
cise he  planned  for  his  own  use  whilst  he  communicated 
once  a  week.  These  six  treatises  he  composed  in  Spanish 
whilst  he  was  duke  of  Gandia,  and  remained  in  the 
world.  The  general  abstract  here  given  of  them  may 
serve  to  show  by  what  means  he  endeavoured  to  ground 
himself  in  the  most  perfect  humility,  compunction,  self- 
denial,  and  practice  of  prayer,  with  the  frequent  and  de- 
vout use  of  the  sacraments,  upon  which  his  advancement 
in  Christian  perfection  mainly  depended. 


to  his  eldest  son,  retired  into  a  private  house, 
|  where  he  studied  the  positive  and  scholastic 
theology  under  the  learned  doctor  Perez,  whom 
he  invited  from  Valencia  to  settle  in  his  new 
college  at  Gandia.  The  rule  of  life  which  he 
prescribed  himself  was  as  follows :  He  rose 
every  morning  at  two  o'clock,  spent  six  hours 
in  private  prayers  till  eight,  then  went  to  con- 
fession, heard  mass,  and  received  every  day  the 
holy  communion  ;  which  he  did  in  the  great 
church  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  on  other 
days,  in  his  own  private  chapel  or  that  of  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Clare.  At  nine  o'clock  he  re- 
ceived his  theological  lesson,  and  studied  till 
almost  dinner  time,  when  he  took  some  mo- 
ments to  give  audience  to  his  officers  of  justice, 
and  despatch  business ;  he  dined  at  twelve 
very  temperately  ,•  after  which  he  spent  an 
hour  in  giving  useful  directions  to  his  children, 
servants,  or  others  ;  the  afternoons  he  gave  to 
his  studies,  and  the  evenings  to  his  devotions 
without  ever  taking  any  supper  or  collation. 
In  his  night  examination  he  was  remarkably 
rigorous  in  calling  himself  to  account,  and 
punishing  himself  for  the  least  failings  that 
he  apprehended.  He  married  his  eldest  son 
Charles  to  Donna  Maria  Centellas,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Centellas,  count  of  Oliva,  and 
Donna  Maria  Cardona,  daughter  to  the  duke 
of  that  name.  The  saint  also  made  a  provision 
for  all  his  other  children,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Gandia,  and  made  his  will  which  was 
no  difficult  task,  as  by  his  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy he  was  his  own  executor,  and  left  no  obli- 
gations undischarged ;  only  he  recommended 
to  his  heirs  the  protection  of  his  three  convents, 
of  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Poor  Clares. 

Having  finished  his  affairs,  though  the  four 
years  which  were  granted  him  were  not  ex- 
pired, he  set  out  for  Rome  in  1549,  being 
accompanied  by  his  second  son  John,  thirty 
servants,  and  some  Jesuits  who  went  from 
their  convent  at  Gandia  to  a  general  chapter 
which  was  then  held  at  Rome.  In  going  out 
of  the  town  of  Gandia  he  sung  those  two 
verses:  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt :  and, 
Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler:  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are 
escaped.  In  his  journey  he  observed  the  same 
rule  of  life  which  he  had  followed  the  three 
last  years,  spending  as  much  time  in  prayer, 
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and  going  to  confession,  and  receiving  the 
communion  every  day.  Notwithstanding  his 
repugnance,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
magnificent  receptions  he  met  with  at  Ferrara, 
that  of  the  duke  of  Florence,  and  at  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  31st  of  August,  1550. 
He  refused  to  lodge  in  the  pope's  palace  or 
any  other  which  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to 
do,  and  chose  a  mean  cell  in  the  convent  of 
the  Jesuits.  St.  Ignatius  waited  to  receive 
him  at  the  door,  and  the  duke,  throwing  him- 
self at  his  feet,  begged  his  blessing,  and  ho- 
noured him  as  his  father  and  superior.  After 
paying  his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  receiving 
and  returning  the  visits  of  all  the  great  men  at 
Rome,  he  performed  his  devotions  for  the 
Jubilee.  With  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  he  brought  from  Spain  he  built  a  church 
for  the  use  of  the  Professed  House,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  great  college  of  Jesuits 
called  The  Roman  College ;  but  refused  the 
title  and  honour  of  founder.  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  finished  it  in  the  most  magnificent  and 
complete  manner.  From  Rome  he  sent  a 
gentleman  who  was  a  domestic  client,  to  the 
emperor  in  Germany',  to  beg  his  license  to 
resign  his  dutchy  to  his  eldest  son.  He 
laments,  in  his  letter  to  that  prince,  and  accuses 
himself  that,  by  the  scandalous  life  he  had  led 
in  his  court,  he  had  deserved  hell,  and  even  the 
lowest  place  in  hell  ;  earnestly  thanks  the 
divine  mercy  for  having  borne  with  him  with 
infinite  goodness  and  patience  ;  he  expresses  a 
humble  and  tender  gratitude  to  the  fathers  of 
the  society,  who,  out  of  compassion  for  his 
soul,  had  admitted  him  amongst  them  to  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life  in  penance  and  in 
the  divine  service.  He  promises  his  imperial 
majesty  to  pray  that  God  who  had  made  him 
victorious  over  his  enemies,  would  give  him  the 
more  important  victory  over  his  passions,  and 
himself,  and  enkindle  his  pure  love  in  his  soul, 
with  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  the  cross  should  become  his 
delight  and  his  glory.  This  letter  was  dated 
at  Rome  the  15th  of  January,  1551. 

Upon  a  rumour  that  pope  Julius  III.  was 
resolved  to  promote  our  saint  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  he  obtained  the  leave  of  St.  Ignatius, 
after  having  staid  four  months  at  Rome,  to 
withdraw  privately  into  Spain,  where  he  lived 
some  time  concealed  in  Guipuscoa,  (a  small 
province  in  Biscay,)  at  the  castle  of  Loyola, 
then  retired  to  a  small  convent  of  his  Order  at 
Ognata,  a  town  about  four  leagues  from 
Loyola.  In  this  place  the  emperor's  obliging 
answer  was  brought  him,  in  which  his  majesty 
expressed  how  much  he  was  edified  at  the  ex- 
change he  had  made  of  the  world  for  heaven, 
and  how  much  he  was  afflicted  to  lose  him; 
but  ratified  his  request,  and  promised  to  take 
his  children  under  his  special  protection.  The 
duke  having  read  this  letter,  retired  into  an 
oratory,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  made 
the    most    perfect   consecration   of  himself  to 


God  ;  and  desiring  no  other  riches  or  posses 
sion  but  him  alone,  and  renouncing  in  his 
heart  the  whole  world,  he  earnestly  begged 
the  grace  perfectly  to  die  to  himself,  that  God 
alone,  or  his  love,  might  live  and  reign  in  his 
soul,  and  that  he  might  deserve  to  carry  the 
cross  of  his  Redeemer  by  the  practice  of  mor- 
tification and  poverty.  Coming  out  of  his 
closet  he  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  all  his 
worldly  dignities  and  possessions  according  to 
the  legal  forms,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son, 
who  was  absent ;  then  cut  his  hair,  put  off  his 
ducal  robes,  and  put  on  the  Jesuit's  habit. 
This  being  done,  he  went  again  into  the  oratory 
to  renew  his  offering  of  himself  to  God,  and  to 
beg  his  grace  that  his  sacrifice  might  be  made 
entire,  and  he  sung  with  great  joy  those  words 
of  the  psalmist:  J  am  thy  servant.  This 
passed  in  1551.  After  the  most  devout  pre- 
paration he  was  ordained  priest  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  same  year,  and  said  his  first  mass 
in  the  chapel  of  Loyola. 

The  saint  begged  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ognata  a  small  hermitage  dedicated  in  honour 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  a  mile  from  that  town, 
and  with  the  leave  of  his  superior  retired 
thither  with  certain  fathers  of  the  Society,  that 
he  might  more  heartily  devote  himself  to  the 
practices  of  humility,  penance,  and  prayer. 
With  great  importunity  he  obtained  leave  to 
serve  the  cook,  fetch  water,  and  carry  wood ; 
he  made  the  fire  and  swept  the  kitchen  ;  and 
when  he  waited  at  table,  he  often  fell  on  his 
knees  to  beg  pardon  of  the  fathers  and  lay- 
brothers  for  having  served  them  ill ;  and  he 
frequently  kissed  their  feet  with  extraordinary 
affection  and  humility.  He  loved  and  co- 
veted the  meanest  employs  with  a  sincere 
affection  of  humility,  and  was  delighted  to 
carry  a  wallet  on  his  shoulders  to  beg,  espe- 
cially where  he  was  not  known.  He  often 
went  through  the  villages  with  a  bell,  calling 
the  children  to  catechism,  and  diligently  teach- 
ing them  their  prayers  and  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  instructing  and  preaching  to  all 
ranks,  especially  the  poor.  At  the  earnest 
request  of  the  viceroy  of  Navarre,  Don  Ber- 
nardin  of  Cardenas,  duke  of  Marquede,  the 
saint  preached  in  that  country  with  incredible 
fruit,  and  the  duke  regulated  his  whole  con- 
duct and  all  his  affairs  by  the  saint's  direction. 
The  emperor  and  pope  Julius  III.  concurred 
in  the  design  of  adopting  St.  Francis  into  the 
college  of  cardinals.  St.  Ignatius  fell  at  the 
feet  of  his  holiness,  begging  he  would  not 
inflict  such  a  wound  on  his  Society,  by  which 
its  fences  would  be  broke  down,  and  one  of  its 
most  express  rules  rendered  useless.  St. 
Francis  had  recourse  to  tears,  prayer,  and  ex- 
traordinary mortifications,  to  avert  the  danger. 
When  this  storm  was  blown  over,  St.  [gnatius 
sent  St.  Francis  an  order  to  preach  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  to  which  he  was  invited  with 
great  importunity.  The  success  which  every 
where  attended  his  labours  is  not  to   be  con- 
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ceived :  and  many  persons  of  the  first  quality 
desired  to  regulate  their  families  and  their 
consciences  entirely  by  his  advice.  After  doing 
wonders  in  Castile  and  Andalusia,  he  seemed 
to  surpass  himself  in  Portugal,  especially  at 
Evora  and  Lisbon.  King  John  III.  had  been 
the  warmest  protector  of  the  Society  from  its 
infancy.  His  brother  the  infant  Don  Lewis 
desired  to  make  himself  a  Jesuit;  but  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Ignatius  thinking  his  assist- 
ance necessary  to  the  king  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  affairs,  persuaded  him  to  satisfy 
himself  with  following  a  plan  of  life  which  St. 
Francis  drew  up  for  him  in  the  world.  The 
most  learned  doctors  acknowledge  that  the 
spiritual  wisdom  of  this  saint  was  not  learned 
from  the  books  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
read,  but  from  secret  humble  prayer,  and  a 
close  communication  with  the  divine  wisdom. 
St.  Ignatius  augmenting  the  provinces  of  the 
Society  in  Spain  to  the  number  of  five,  besides 
the  Indies,  appointed  St.  Francis  commissary- 
general  of  the  Order  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Indies  in  1554;  but  obliged  him  in  the 
practice  of  particular  austerities  to  obey  an- 
other ;  for  such  had  always  been  the  fervour 
of  our  saint  in  his  severe  penitential  exercises 
that  the  holy  general  had  found  it  necessary 
from  the  beginning  of  his  conversion  to  miti- 
gate them  by  strict  injunctions.  Amidst  the 
numberless  conversions  of  souls,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  new  houses,  St.  Francis  found  time 
and  opportunities  for  his  accustomed  devotions 
and  humiliations  in  serving  his  brethren  and 
the  poor  in  hospitals  and  prisons.  When  any 
one  was  fallen  into  any  fault,  he  would  say  to 
them  :  "  Through  my  unworthiness  God  has 
permitted  such  a  misfortune  to  befall  you.  We 
will  join  our  endeavours  in  doing  penance. 
For  my  part  I  will  fast,  or  pray,  or  take  a 
discipline  so  and  so  :  what  will  you  do?"  On 
the  like  occasions  such  was  his  patience  and 
humility,  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to 
resist  the  force  of  his  example  and  charity.  St. 
Ignatius  dying  in  1556,  F.  Laynez  was  chosen 
second  general  of  the  Society,  St.  Francis  be- 
ing at  that  time  detained  in  Spain  by  a  fit  of 
the  gout. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  sated  with  the  emp- 
tiness of  worldly  grandeur,  and  wearied  with 
the  dissipation,  fatigues,  and  weight  of  govern- 
ment, forsook  the  world,  abdicated  the  empire 
by  a  solemn  act  which  he  signed  at  Zuytburg 
in  Zell,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1556,  and 
chose  for  the  place  of  his  retirement  a  great 
monastery  of  Hieronymites,  called  of  St.  Justus, 
in  the  most  agreeable  plains  of  Placentia,  in 
Spanish  Estramadura,  not  far  from  Portugal. 
Antonio  de  Vera,2  De  Thou,3  Surius,"  Sleidan, 
and  many  other  historians  give  us  an  edifying 

2  Hist,  de  Charles  V.  Also  Bellegarde,  Cant  de 
Mariana  Hist.  d'Espagne,  t.  7. 

3  Thuanus,  Hist.  1.  21.  n.  10.  t.  1.  p.  723. 

*  Surius  in  Comment.  Hist,  sui  Temporis ;  and 
Groves's  life  of  Card.  VVolsey,  t.  4.  App.  p.  50. 


account  of  the  life  he  led  in  this  solitude,  ap- 
plying himself  much  to  pious  reading,  (in 
which  the  works  of  St.  Bernard  were  his  chief- 
est  delight,)  to  the  practices  of  devotion,  and 
to  frequent  meditation  on  death.  That  this 
might  make  the  stronger  impression  on  his 
mind,  he  caused  his  own  funeral  office  to  be 
celebrated  before  he  died,  and  assisted  himself 
at  the  ceremony,  dressed  in  black.  He  worked 
in  his  garden,  and  at  making  clocks,  assisted 
at  all  the  divine  offices,  communicated  very 
often  at  mass,  and  took  the  discipline  with  the 
monks  every  Friday.  As  he  travelled  through 
Spain  to  the  place  of  his  retirement,  from  Bis- 
cay, where  he  landed,  he  saw  himself  neglected 
by  the  president  of  Castile  and  others  who  had 
the  greatest  obligations  to  him  ;  and  he  found 
the  payments  slack  of  the  small  pension  which 
was  all  he  had  reserved  out  of  so  many  king- 
doms. Hereupon  he  let  drop  some  words  of 
complaint;  but,  desiring  to  see  F.  Francis 
Borgia,  the  saint  waited  upon,  and  the  emperor 
was  wonderfully  comforted  by  his  discourses. 
This  prince  had  been  prepossessed  against  the 
Society,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  F. 
Francis  should  have  preferred  it  to  so  many 
ancient  Orders.  The  saint  removed  his  pre- 
judices, and  for  the  motives  which  had  deter- 
mined him  in  his  choice,  he  alleged  that  God 
had  called  him  to  a  state  in  which  the  active 
and  contemplative  life  are  joined  together,  and 
in  which  he  was  freed  from  the  danger  of  being- 
raised  to  dignities,  to  shun  which  he  had  lied 
from  the  world.  He  added,  that  if  the  Society 
was  a  new  Order,  the  fervour  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  answered  that  objection.  After 
staying  three  days  with  the  emperor,  he  took 
leave,  and  continued  his  visitation  of  the  col- 
leges and  new  foundations  erected  in  favour  of 
his  Order  in  Spain. 

The  Society  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  John  III.  the  most  valiant  and  pious 
king  of  Portugal,  who  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplexy  in  the  year  1557.  This  great  and 
religious  prince,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Emmanuel  the  Great  in  1521,  during  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  years  had  laboured  with  great 
zeal  to  propagate  the  faith  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  had  founded  many  colleges  and  convents. 
The  crown  devolved  upon  his  grandson  Sebas- 
tian, then  only  three  years  old,  his  father,  the 
infant  John,  son  to  the  late  king,  and  his 
mother,  Joanna,  daughter  to  Charles  V.  being 
both  dead.  His  grandmother,  queen  Catha- 
rine, was  regent  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  St. 
Francis  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  and  con- 
solation, tenderly  exhorting  her  to  praise  God 
for  all  his  mercies,  to  be  resigned  to  his  holy 
will,  and  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  advance 
in  his  grace  and  love.  Afterward  the  emperor 
deputed  St.  Francis  to  make  his  compliments 
of  condolence  to  the  queen  regent,  and  treat 
with  her  about  certain  affairs  of  great  import- 
ance. A  dangerous  pestilential  fever  and  her 
majesty's  great  respect  for  his  person  detained 
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him  a  considerable  time  in  Portugal ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  back  to  the 
emperor  to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  his 
commission.  His  majesty  soon  after  sent  for 
him  again,  and  discoursed  with  him  on  spi- 
ritual tilings,  especially  prayer,  works  of  satis- 
faction, and  penance,  and  the  making  the  best 
preparation  for  death.  The  emperor  told  St. 
Francis  that  since  he  had  been  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  had  never  passed  a  day  without 
mental  prayer,  and  he  asked,  among  other 
scruples,  whether  it  was  a  sin  of  vanity  in  him 
to  have  committed  to  writing  several  actions 
of  his  life,  seeing  he  had  done  it  for  the  sake, 
not  of  human  applause,  but  of  truth,  and 
merely  because  he  had  found  them  misrepre- 
sented in  other  histories  he  had  read.  Saint 
Francis  left  him  to  go  to  Valladodid,  but  had 
not  been  there  many  days  before  news  was 
brought  of  the  emperor's  death.  That  prince, 
after  devoutly  confessing  his  sins,  and  receiving 
the  viaticum  and  the  extreme  unction,  holding 
a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  repeating  the  holy 
name  of  Jesus,  expired  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1558.  St.  Francis  made  his  funeral 
panegyric  at  Valladolid,  insisting  on  his  happi- 
ness in  having  forsaken  the  world  before  it 
forsook  him,  in  order  to  complete  his  victory 
over  himself. 

The  true  greatness  of  our  saint  appeared  not 
in  the  honours  and  applause  which  he  often 
received,  but  in  the  sincere  humility  which  he 
took  care  constantly  to  nourish  and  improve 
in  his  heart.  In  these  dispositions  he  looked 
upon  humiliations  as  his  greatest  gain  and 
honour.  From  the  time  that  he  began  to  give 
himself  totally  to  the  divine  service,  he  learned 
the  infinite  importance  and  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing to  perfect  humility.  The  most  profound 
interior  exercise  of  that  virtue  was  the  constant 
employment  of  his  soul.  At  all  times  he 
studied  most  perfectly  to  confound  and  humble 
himself  in  the  divine  presence  beneath  all 
creatures,  and  within  himself.  Amidsv  the 
greatest  honours  and  respect  that  were  shown 
him  at  Valladolid,  his  companion,  F.  Busta- 
inanti,  took  notice,  that  he  was  not  only  mor- 
tified and  afflicted,  but  more  than  ordinarily 
confounded ;  of  which  he  asked  the  reason. 
"  I  considered,''  said  the  saint,  "  in  my  morn- 
ing meditation,  that  hell  is  my  due;  and  I 
think  that  all  men,  even  children,  and  all  dumb 
creatures  ought  to  cry  out  to  me,  Away;  hell 
is  thy  place ;  or  thou  art  one  whose  soul  ought 
to  be  in  hell."  From  this  reflection  he  hum- 
bled his  soul,  and  raised  himself  to  the  most 
ardent  love  of  God,  and  tender  affection 
towards  the  divine  mercy.  He  one  day  told 
the  novices  that,  in  meditating  on  the  actions 
of  Christ,  he  had  lor  six  years  always  placed 
himself  in  spirit  at  the  feet  of  Judas  ;  hut  that, 
considering  that  Christ  had  washed  the  feet  of 
that  traitor,  he  durst  not  approach,  and  from 
that  time  looked  upon  himself  as  excluded 
from  all   places,  and   unworthy  to   hold  any  in 


the  world,  and  looked  upon  all  other  creatures 
with,  a  degree  of  respect,  and  at  a  distance. 
When  the  mules  and  equipages  of  many  cardi- 
nals and  princes  preceded  him,  to  show  him 
honour  in  the  entry  he  made  at  Rome  in  1550, 
before  he  had  laid  aside  his  titles  and  rank  in 
the  world,  he  said  :  "  Nothing  is  more  just 
than  that  brute  beasts  should  be  the  compa- 
nions of  one  who  resembles  them."  At  all 
commendations  or  applause  he  always  shud- 
dered, calling  to  mind  the  dreadful  account  he 
must  one  day  give  to  God,  how  far  he  was 
from  the  least  degree  of  virtue,  and  how  base 
and  execrable  hypocrisy  will  appear  at  the  last 
day.  Upon  his  renouncing  the  world,  in  his 
letters  he  subscribed  himself  Francis  the  Sifi- 
ner,  calling  this  his  only  title,  till  St.  Ignatius 
ordered  him  to  omit  it,  as  a  singularity.  In 
this  interior  spirit  of  humility  he  laid  hold  of 
every  opportunity  of  practising  exterior  humi- 
liations, as  the  means  perfectly  to  extinguish 
all  pride  in  his  heart,  and  to  ground  himself 
in  the  most  sincere  contempt  of  himself.  He 
pressed  with  the  utmost  importunity  Don 
Philip,  whilst  that  prince  was  regent  of  Spain 
for  his  father,  to  extort  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  never  concur  to  his  being  nomi- 
nated bishop,  or  raised  to  any  other  eccle- 
siastical dignity  ;  adding,  that  this  would  be 
the  highest  favour  he  could  receive  from  him. 
Others,  he  said,  could  live  humble  in  spirit 
amidst  honours,  and  in  high  posts,  which  the 
established  subordination  of  the  world  makes 
necessary  ;  but,  for  his  part,  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  and  ambition  to  leave  the  world  in  em- 
bracing the  state  of  a  poor  religious  man. 
When  a  gentleman,  whom  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  sent  to  compliment  him  upon  his 
first  coming  to  Lisbon,  used  the  title  of  his 
lordship,  the  saint  was  uneasy,  and  said,  he 
was  indeed  tired  with  his  journey,  but  much 
more  with  that  word.  He  used  to  say,  that 
he  had  reaped  this  only  advantage  from  having 
been  duke,  that  he  was  on  that  account  ad- 
mitted into  the  Society;  for  he  should  other- 
wise have  been  rejected  as  unfit  and  incapable. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  instruct  the  poor 
in  places  where  he  was  unknown,  or  to  per- 
form the  meanest  offices  in  the  convents  where 
he  came.  It  was  his  ambition  at  college  to 
teach  the  lowest  class  of  grammar,  and  only 
dropped  that  request  upon  being  told  he  was 
not  qualified  for  the  task.  At  Evora,  when 
the  whole  country  assembled  to  receive  from 
him  some  instruction,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  all  the  fathers  and 
lay-brothers  :  with  which  act  of  humility  they 
were  more  affected  than  they  could  have  been 
by  any  sermon.  At  Porto,  though  commissary 
of  his  Order,  he  took  the  keys  of  the  gate,  and 
served  as  porter.  A  certain  postulant  who 
was  sent  thither  to  him  from  Seville  at  that 
time,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  noviciate, 
found  him  at  the  gate  among  the  poor.  St. 
Francis   told   him  there  was  a  great  heap  of 
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filth  near  them,  which  he  was  to  carry  away, 
and  asked  if  he  would  help  him.  The  postu- 
lant readily  assented,  and  they  cleansed  the  place. 
When  he  had  ate  something  very  bitter  and  very 
ill  dressed,  on  a  journey,  his  companion,  F.  Bus- 
tamanti,  asked  him  how  he  could  eat  it.  His 
answer  was  :  "  It  would  seem  delicious  to  one 
who  had  tasted  of  the  gall  with  which  the 
damned  are  tormented  in  hell.''  In  travelling 
he  generally  lay  on  straw,  or,  in  winter,  in 
barns.  A  nobleman,  who  had  been  his  friend 
in  the  world,  asked  him  how  he  could  rest  so 
ill  accommodated,  and  entreated  him  to  accept 
of  better  lodgings,  and,  in  journies,  to  send  a 
messenger  to  prepare  necessaries  before  he 
arrived.  The  saint  replied,  "T  always  send 
a  faithful  messenger  before  me  to  do  all  that." 
"  Who  is  that?"  said  the  other.  "  It  is," 
replied  the  saint,  "  the  consideration  of  what 
I  deserve  for  my  sins.  Any  lodging  appears 
too  good  for  one  whose  dwelling  ought  to  be 
in  hell."  Being  once  on  a  journey  with  F. 
Bustamanti,  they  lay  all  night  together  in  a 
cottage  upon  straw,  and  F.  Bustamanti,  who 
was  very  old  and  asthmatical,  coughed  and 
spit  all  night  ;  and,  thinking  that  he  spit  upon 
the  wall,  frequently  disgorged  a  great  quantity 
of  phlegm  on  his  face,  which  the  saint  never 
turned  from  him.  Next  morning  F.  Busta- 
manti, finding  what  he  had  done,  was  in  great 
confusion,  and  begged  his  pardon.  Francis 
answered  :  "  You  have  no  reason ;  for  you 
could  not  have  found  a  fouler  place,  or  fitter 
to  be  spit  upon."  Trials  which  are  involuntary 
are  much  more  profitable  than  humiliations  of 
choice,  in  which  self-love  easily  insinuates 
itself.  Such,  therefore,  as  Providence  sent, 
the  saint  most  cheerfully  embraced.  Amongst 
others,  whilst  he  was  employed  at  Porto  in  the 
foundation  of  a  convent,  he  heard  that  the 
Inquisition  had  forbid  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  little  tracts  he  had  wrote  whilst  he  was 
duke  of  Gandia,  upon  a  groundless  suspicion 
of  errors.  His  silence  and  modesty  on  that 
occasion  seemed  at  first  to  embolden  his  adver- 
saries ;  but  these  works  were  at  last  cleared  of 
all  suspicions  of  error,  and  the  censure  taken 
otf.  Some  raised  a  clamour  against  him  on 
account  of  his  former  intimacy  with  the  learned 
Dominican,  Bartholomew  Caranza,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  king 
Philip  II.  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  cast  into 
prison,  upon  false  surmises ;  but  that  prelate 
was  protected  by  the  pope,  and  at  last  died  at 
Rome  in  peace.  Many  slanders  were  raised 
against  the  Society  in  Spain,  which  Melchior 
Cano,  the  learned  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  author 
of  the  excellent  book,  On  Theological  Common- 
places, suffered  himself  to  be  too  much  carried 
away  by.  But  the  pious  Lewis  of  Granada 
and  our  saint,  after  some  time,  dispersed  them. 
By  the  extraordinary  humility  of  St.  Francis 
we  may  form  some  idea  how  much  he  excelled 
in  all  other  virtues.  No  one  could  be  a 
greater  lover  of  holy  povertv  than  our  saint. 
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This  he  showed  in  all  his  actions.  From  the 
day  of  his  profession  he  never  intermeddled  in 
money  concerns,  thinking  it  his  happiness  that 
he  was  never  employed  as  procurator  or  dis- 
penser in  any  house  of  his  Order.  How 
sparing  he  was  in  fire,  paper,  and  clothes  is 
altogether  incredible.  One  pair  of  shoes  often 
lasted  him  two  years.  The  same  cassock  served 
him  in  journeys,  and  at  home,  in  all  seasons; 
only  in  travelling  he  turned  the  wrong  side  out, 
that  it  might  be  kept  neater,  and  last  better. 
No  one  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  use 
boots,  or  any  additional  clothing,  in  travelling 
in  sharp  or  rainy  weather  ;  and  he  never  seemed 
better  pleased  than  when  he  came  in  wet  and 
fatigued  to  a  place  where  neither  fire  nor  any 
refreshment  was  to  be  had.  The  marchioness 
of  Pliego  having  sent  him  a  present  of  a  pair 
of  warm  stockings,  they  were  laid  by  his  bed- 
side in  the  night,  and  his  old  ones  taken  away, 
in  hopes  he  would  not  have  perceived  the 
change  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  till  the  brother  had  brought  him  his 
old  darned  stockings.  The  oldest  habit  and 
the  meanest  cell  he  sought.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador's sister  at  Rome  once  said  to  him  at 
table  :  "  Your  condition,  Francis,  is  wretched, 
if,  after  exchanging  your  riches  for  so  great 
poverty,  you  should  not  gain  heaven  in  the 
end."  "  I  should  be  miserable  indeed,"  said 
the  saint :  "  but  as  for  the  exchange,  I  have 
been  already  a  great  gainer  by  it."  A  perfect 
spirit  of  obedience  made  him  always  respect 
exceedingly  all  his  superiors  :  the  least  intima- 
tion of  their  will  he  received  as  if  it  had  been 
a  voice  from  heaven.  When  letters  from  St. 
.Ignatius  were  delivered  to  him  in  Spain,  he 
received  them  on  his  knees,  and  prayed,  before 
he  opened  them,  that  God  would  give  him 
grace  punctually  to  obey  whatever  orders  they 
contained.  When  he  served  in  the  kitchen,  he 
would  never  stir  without  the  leave  of  the  bro- 
ther who  was  the  cook  :  and  when  for  a  long 
time  he  was  ordered  to  obey  a  lay-brother, 
called  Mark,  in  all  things  that  regarded  his 
health  and  diet,  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
the  least  thing  without  his  direction.  He  used 
to  say,  that  he  hoped  the  Society  would  flourish 
to  the  divine  honour  by  three  things  :  First, 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  frequent  use  of  the 
sacraments.  Secondly,  by  the  opposition  of 
the  world,  and  by  persecutions.  Thirdly,  by 
the  practice  of  perfect  obedience.  Penance  is 
the  means  by  which  every  Christian  hopes  to 
attain  to  salvation.  St.  Francis  usually  called 
it  the  high  road  to  heaven  ;  and  sometimes  he 
said,  he  trembled  lest  he  should  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  before  he  had 
learned  to  conquer  himself.  For  this  grace  he 
prayed  daily  with  many  tears.  His  hair  shirts 
and  disciplines,  with  the  cloths  with  which  he 
wiped  off  the  blood,  he  kept  under  lock  and 
key  whilst  he  was  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  and 
whilst  he  was  general  of  the  Society.  Some- 
times he  put  gravel  in  his  shoes  when  he 
2s 
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walked  ;  and  daily,  by  many  little  artifices,  he 
studied  to  complete  the  sacrifice  of  his  penance, 
and    to   overcome    himself.      When  the   cook 
had  one  day  by  mistake  made  his  broth  with 
wormwood,  which  he  had  gathered  instead  of 
other  herbs,  the  saint  ate  it  cheerfully  without 
saying  a  word.     Being  asked  how  he  liked  it, 
he  said :  "  I  never  ate  anything  fitter  for  me." 
When  others   found  out  the  mistake,  and  the 
cook   in    great   contusion   asked    his    pardon : 
"  May  God  bless  and   reward   you,"   said  he, 
"  you  are  the  only  person    amongst   all    my 
brethren,    that  knows  what,    suits    me    best." 
To  his  daughter  the  countess  of  Lerma,  when 
she  complained  of  pain  in  a  fit  of  illness,  he 
said  :   "  God  sends  pain  to  those  that  are  un- 
willing to  bear  it  ;  and  refuses  it  to  those  who 
desire  to  suffer  something  for  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  penance."     Such  desires  in  cer- 
tain  fervent  penitents,    arising    from  a  great 
zeal   to  punish  sin  in  themselves,  and  subdue 
sensuality  and  self-love,  ought  to  confound  our 
sloth,  and  love  of  softness  and  ease.     But  it  is 
lawful  and  expedient  with  humility  and  charity 
to  deprecate  pain,  if  it  may  please  God  to  re- 
move or  mitigate  it :  though  to  bear  it,  when 
sent  by  God,  with  patience  and  resignation,  is 
a   duty    and    precept ;  as  it  also  is  so  far  to 
practise  mortification,  as  to  endeavour  by  it  to 
fulfil  our  penance,   and  gain  the  victory  over 
ourselves.     St.  Francis  once  said  to  his  sister, 
the  Poor  Clare  at  Gandia  :  "  It  is  our  duty  in 
a  religious  state  to  die  to  ourselves  twenty-four 
times  a  day,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with 
the  apostle,  /  die  daily,  and  be  of  the  number 
of  those  of  whom   he  says  :     You  are  dead."* 
In  sickness  he  chewed  bitter  pills,  and  swallowed 
'he  most  nauseous  potions  slowly  ;  and  being 
oked  the  reason,  he  said :  "  This  beast  (so  he 
ften  called  his  body)  must  suffer  to  expiate 
the  delight  it  formerly  took  in  immoderately 
flattering  its  palate.     And  can  I   forget    that 
Christ  drank  gall  for  me  on  his  cross !" 

Much  might  be  said  on  this  saint's  singular 
prudence,  on  his  candour  and  simplicity  in  all 
his  words  and  actions,  and  on  his  tender  charity 
and  humanity  towards  all  men.  Though  all 
virtues  were  eminent  in  him,  none  appeared 
more  remarkable  than  his  spirit  of  prayer. 
Dead  to  the  world  and  to  himself,  and  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness 
and  spiritual  wants  on  one  hand,  and  of  the 
divine  goodness  and  love  on  the  other,  he 
raised  his  pure  affections  to  God  with  unabated 
ardour.  His  prayer,  even  before  he  left  the 
world,  seemed  perpetual ;  but  much  more  so 
afterward.  Amidst  the  greatest  hurry  of  busi- 
ness he  kept  himself  in  the  actual  presence  of 
God,  and  often  in  company  appeared  quite 
absorbed  in  him.  Five  or  six  hours  which  he 
dedicated  together  to  prayer  in  the  morning 
seemed  to  him  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour  : 
and,  when  he  came  from  that  heavenly  exer- 
cise, his  countenance  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
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dazzling  light.      His  preparation  for  mass  often 
hold  him  some  hours  ;   and  in  his  thanksgiving 
after  offering  that  adorable  sacrifice,  he  some- 
times so  much  forgot  himself,  being  transported 
in  God,  that  it  was  necessary  to  force  him  from 
church,  almost  by  violence,  to  dinner.     Such 
were  the  devotion  and  modesty  which  appeared 
in    his  face,  that  many,   whenever  they  found 
their  souls  spiritually  dry,  were  excited  to  devo- 
tion  by  seeing  and    conversing  a   little   with 
him.     In  order  to  attain  the  greatest  purity  of 
soul  possible,  he  went  twice  a-day  to  confession, 
with  great  compunction  for  the  smallest  imper- 
fections in  his  actions,  before  mass,  and  again 
in  the  evening  ;  a  practice  not  to  be  advised 
to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  doing  it  negli- 
gently,   or   without   sufficient   contrition,    and 
endeavour    perfectly    to    purge    their    hearts. 
From  the  heavenly  sweetness  which  he   tasted 
in  the  communication  of  his  soul  with  God,  he 
used  to  express  his  astonishment  at,  and  com- 
passion  for,  the  blindness   of  worldlings,  who 
know  not  the  happiness  of  a  spiritual  life,  and 
delight  themselves  in  the  brutal   gratifications 
of  sense.     The  news   of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  saint's  dearest  daughter,  Isabel  of  Arragou, 
countess  of  Lerma,  a  lady  of  singular  piety, 
and  of  the  greatest  endowments,  was  brought 
him  whilst  he  was  in  the  streets  of  Valladolid, 
going  to  court.     He  stopped,  shut  his  eyes, 
prayed  secretly  for  about  the   space    of  four 
minutes,  and  then  went  on.     At  court  he  con- 
versed with  the  princess  as  usual.     In   taking 
leave,   he   recommended   to   her   prayers   the 
soul  of  her   late  servant   Isabel.      "  What !" 
said  the    princess,    "  has   a   father   no    more 
feeling    for  the    death  of  such  a  daughter?" 
"  Madam,"  he  replied,    "  she   was  only    lent 
me.     The  Master  has  called  her  hence.     Ought 
I  not  to  thank  him  for  having  given  her  me  so 
long,  and  for  having  now  called  her  to  his  glory, 
as  I  hope  in  his  mercy?"     On  the  same  occa- 
sion,   he    said    to    the    constable    of    Castile  : 
"  Since  the  Lord  hath  called  me  to  his  service, 
and  hath  required  of  me  to  give  him  my  heart, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  resign  it  to  him  so  en- 
tirely, that  no  creature,  living  or  dead,  should 
ever  disturb  it." 

F.  Laynez,  second  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
dying  in  1565,  St.  Francis,  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  he  could  take  to  prevent  it, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  on  the  2d  of  July. 
He  made  tender  exhortations  to  the  fathers  who 
composed  the  general  assembly  of  the  Society, 
d  kissed  the  feet  of  every  one  amongst  them 
before  they  departed.  His  first  care  in  this 
new  charge  was  to  found  a  house  for  the  novi- 
tiate in  Rome.  He  promoted  the  interest  of 
the  Society  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  such 
success,  that  he  might  be  called  a  second 
founder  ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  propa- 
gated the  missions,  and  instructed  and  ani- 
mated the  labourers  in  planting  the  gospel  in 
the  most  remote  countries  of  the  eastern  and 
western   hemisphere,  entitles    him  to  a  great 
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share  in  the  conversion  of  those  countries  tn 
the  faith.  He  was  not  less  active  in  directing 
his  religious  brethren  in  Europe,  and  in  ani- 
mating1 them  with  the  zealous  spirit  of  their 
institute  for  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
Christians.  Preaching  being  the  principal 
means  instituted  by  God  for  the  conversion  of 
souls,  this  holy  instructor  of  preachers,  not 
content  most  earnestly  to  recommend  this  sacred 
pastoral  function,  laid  down  excellent  rules  for 
duly  performing  the  same.6  In  1566,  a  pesti- 
lence broke  out,  and  made  great  havoc  in  Rome ; 
upon  which  occasion  St.  Francis  procured  both 
from  the  pope  and  magistrates  plentiful  alms 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  commissioned 
the  fathers  of  his  Order,  two  and  two,  to  at- 
tend the  sick  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  with  immi- 
nent danger  of  their  own  lives.  In  1570,  the 
year  before  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  pope  Pius 
V.  sent  St.  Francis,  with  his  nephew  the  car- 
dinal Alexandrin,  on  an  embassy  into  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  engage  the  Christian 
princes  to  send  succours  for  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  Mahometans.      The 


saint  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  bad  state  of  A  life   of  habitual   dissipation    strikes  not  at 


health  :  bis  infirmities,  inclination  to  retirement, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  weight  of  his  post, 
which  he  had  filled  five  years,  put  him  upon  a 
design  to  procure  a  discharge  from  that  burden 
in  1570  ;  but  this  his  brethren  would  by  no 
means  listen  to.  During  this  legation  his 
distempers  increased  upon  him,  insomuch,  that 
when  be  arrived  at  Ferrara  in  his  return,  the 
duke,  who  was  his  cousin,  sent  him  from  thence 
to  Rome  in  a  litter.  During  this  state  of  his 
illness  he  would  admit  no  visits  but  from  per- 
sons whose  entertainment  turned  on  spiritual 
matters,  except  physicians.  The  fathers  of 
the  Society  begged  he  would  name  his  suc- 
cessor, and  allow  them  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
his  picture  :  but  he  would  do  neither.  When 
he  had  lost  his  speech  in  his  agony,  a  painter 
was  introduced  to  his  bedside.  The  saint  per- 
ceiving him,  expressed  his  extreme  displeasure 
with  his  dying  hands  and  eyes,  and  turned 
away  his  face,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
F.  Condren,  the  pious  general  of  the  French 
Oratorians,  and  other  holy  men,  have  from  a 
sincere  humility  shown  a  like  reluctance,  whilst 
others  have  been  inclined  by  charity,  to  conde- 
scend to  such  requests  of  friends.  St.  Francis 
closed  a  holy  life  by  a  more  holy  and  edifying 
death,  a  little  before  midnight,  between  the 
last  of  September  and  the  1st  of  October,  in 
1572,  having  lived  sixty-two  years,  wanting 
twenty-eight  days;  cardinal  Buoncompagno, 
uuder  the  name  ot  Gregory  XIII.  being  pope, 
having  lately  succeeded  St.  Pius  V.  who  died 
on  the  1st  of  May  the  same  year.  F.  Verjus 
gives  a  history  of  several  miracles,  predictions, 
and  raptures  of  St.  Francis  Borgia.7  His 
body,  which  was  buried  in  the  old  church  of  the 
professed  house,  was  afterward,  in  1617,  by  the 

•  S.  Fr.  Borgia,  1.  de  Ratione  Concionandi. 
'   L.  3,  &c. 


care  of  the  cardinal  and  duke  of  Lerma,  the 
saint's  grandson,  first  minister  of  state  to 
Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  removed  to  Madrid, 
where  it  is  honoured  at  this  day  in  the  church 
of  the  professed  house  of  the  Jesuits.  St. 
Francis  was  beatified  by  Urban  VIII.  in  16:24, 
and  canonized  by  Clement  IX.  in  1671,  and 
his  festival  fixed  on  the  10th  of  October  by 
Innocent  XI.  in  16S3* 

The  active  and  contemplative  life  in  an  eccle- 
siastical person  are  two  individual  sisters, 
which  must  always  go  together,  and  mutually 
assist  each  other.  Every  pastor  owes  to  God 
the  homage  of  continual  praise,  and  to  his 
people  the  suffrages  of  his  sacrifices,  and  sup- 
plications in  their  behalf.  How  diligently 
soever  he  acquits  himself  of  his  external  duties 
towards  them,  he  fails  essentially  if  he  ceases 
to  recommend  earnestly  to  God  their  public 
and  private  spiritual  necessities,  being  appointed 
the  mediator  betwixt  them  and  God.  More- 
over, recollection  and  assiduous  pious  medita- 
tion are  the  very  soul  of  an  ecclesiastical  spirit. 


particular  duties  only,  but  destroys  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  this  state  ;  disqualifies  a 
person  for  all  its  functions,  and  leaves  him  a 
stranger  to  the  spirit  of  all  its  sacred  employ- 
ments and  obligations.  The  most  essential 
preparation,  and  the  very  soul  of  this  state,  is 
a  spirit  of  prayer  ;  without  this  a  person  is  no 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  pastor,  or  a  body 
without  a  soul  to  animate  it,  and  can  never 
deserve  the  name  of  a  clergyman,  or  a  religious 
man. 

SAINT  PAULINUS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
YORK,  C. 

St.  Paulinus  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology  and  in  those  of  our  country,  as 
the  apostle  of  the  largest,  and  at  that  time  the 
most  powerful  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the 
English  Saxons.  St.  Austin  being  in  want  of 
labourers,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  601,  sent 
him  Mellitus,    Justus,   Paulinus,  and   several 

*  Four  treatises  of  St.  Francis  Borgia  were  translated 
into  French,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1672,  viz.  his  Letter 
to  his  aunt,  abbess  of  the  Poor  Clares  at  Gandia,  contain- 
ing a  mirror  of  a  Christian's  actions,  or  the  manner  of 
performing  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  2.  Remedies 
against  pride,  or  considerations  and  means  for  learning 
all  humiliation  and  contempt  of  ourselves.  3.  Exercises 
for  hiily  communion.  4.  An  exercise  for  learning  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  in  seven  meditations  for  every 
day  of  the  week.  In  Latin  we  have  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  method  of  preaching  ;  often  reprinted,  his  para- 
phrase on  the  Hymn  of  the  three  children  Benedicite  in 
thanksgiving ;  his  sermon  on  Christ  weeping  over  Jeru- 
salem. 

We  have  been  promised  an  edition  of  his  other  works 
which  remain  in  MS.  viz.  His  Instructions  to  his  son 
the  duke  of  Gandia.  2.  Excellent  Homilies  on  the  la- 
mentations of  Jeremie.  3.  Some  Sermons.  4.  Medi- 
tations on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  5.  Spiritual  letters. 
G.  His  funeral  discourse  on  Charles  V.  before  the  court 
at  Valladolul. 
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others,  together  With  sacred  vessels,  altar-cloths, 
and  other  ornaments  for  churches,  vestments 
for  priests,  relics  of  the  apostles  and  marty 
and  many  books;  decreeing  by  letters,  that 
when  the  northern  countries  should  receive  the 
faith,  York  should  be  appointed  a  metropolitical 
see,  in  like  manner  with  Canterbury.  St. 
Paulinus,  upon  his  arrival,  employed  his  la- 
bours in  Kent  with  great  zeal  and  piety. 
Edwin,  the  powerful  king  of  Northumberland, 
demanded  in  marriage  Edelburge,  princess  of 
Kent ;  but  was  answered  by  her  brother,  king 
Eadbald,  "  That  a  Christian  maid  could  not 
lawfully  marry  an  idolater,  lest  the  faith  and 
its  mysteries  should  be  profaned  by  the  com- 
pany of  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God."  Edwin  promised  entire 
liberty  and  protection  with  regard  to  her  reli- 
gion, and  expressed  his  own  favourable  disposi- 
tions to  the  same.  Hereupon  the  princess  was 
sent,  and  no  one  being  judged  more  proper  to 
be  her  guardian  angel,  and  to  undertake  this 
new  harvest  than  Paulinus,  he  was  ordained 
bishop  by  St.  Justus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  625,  and  accompanied  the 
young  queen  to  her  spouse.  It  was  a  conti- 
nual affliction  to  his  heart  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  who  were  strangers  to  the  true 
worship  of  God,  and  all  his  tears,  prayers,  and 
endeavours  to  make  him  known  and  served  by 
them  were  at  first  unsuccessful  ;  for  God  was 
pleased  to  put  his  constancy  and  fidelity  for 
some  time,  to  the  trial.  His  prayers  were  at 
length  heard.  King  Edwin  was  brought  over 
to  the  faith  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  has  been 
related  in  his  life  ;'  but  he  desired  the  concur- 
rence of  the  chief  men  of  his  army  and  king- 
dom. A  great  assembly  was  called,  such 
perhaps  as  the  Saxon  Chronicles  often  speak  of 
under  the  name  of  Wittena  Gemot,  or  Council 
of  the  Wites,  which  many  moderns  call  the 
original  of  our  parliament.  In  this  assembly 
the  pagan  high-priest  himself  condemned  loudly 
the  worship  of  idols,  and  free  liberty  was  given 
for  any  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  The 
king  was  baptized  by  St.  Paulinus  at  York  on 
Easter  Sunday  in  627,  together  with  his  son 
Osfrid,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife,  and 
his  niece  Hilda.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  a  church  of  wood,  raised  in  haste.  King 
Edwin  afterward  began  one  of  stone,  which 
was  finished  by  St.  Oswald.*  Bede  takes 
notice  that  churches  and  fonts  not  being  yet 
built  spacious  enough  for  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  receive  baptism,  St.  Paulinus,  when 
the  king  resided  amongst  the  Deiri,  baptized 
in  the  river  Swale,  near  Cataract,  where  the 
king'?  palace  stood,  and  which  was  anciently 
a   great  city,   as  appears   from    Ptolemy  and 

1  P.  588.  preced. 


*  See  the  history  of  the  minster  or  cathedral  of  York, 
by  Dl^dale,  with  an  inventory  of  its  rich  treasury,  and 
K  account  of  the  large  estates  in  Lancashire  bestowed 
on  it  by  king  Athelstan,  &c. 


others,  though  it  is  now  oidy  a  small  village, 
called  Catarric,  with  a  bridge,  a  little  below 
Richmond.*  King  Edwin  built  a  church  at 
Campodunum,  where  he  had  his  Yorkshire 
country  palace.  This  church  is  commonly 
said  to  be  Almonbury,  corruptly  called  from 
Albanbury,  because  it  was  consecrated  by  St. 
Paulinus  in  honour  of  St.  Alban  ;  though  Gale 
thinks  Campodunum  was  rather  Tanfield, 
near  ltippon.  This  palace  being  destroyed  by 
Penda,  the  successors  of  Edwin  built  their 
country  palace  near  Leeds ;  from  the  king  by 
whom  it  was  built  it  was  called  Oswinthorp,  as 
Bede  testifies.  Edwin's  residence  among  the 
Bernicians  was  at  Adgefrin,  now  Yeverin,  in 
Glendale.  In  that  country  St.  Paulinus  bap- 
tized the  people  in  the  river  Glen  or  Bowent, 
After  the  death  of  St.  Edwin,  the  king  removed 
his  palace  to  Maelmin,  now  Milfield,  says  Mr. 
Smith. 

Our  zealous  bishop  crossed  the  Humber, 
and  preached  the  faith  to  the  inhabitants  ot 
Lindsey,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  bap- 
tized Blecca,  the  Saxon  prince  or  governor  of 
Lincoln,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  his  pedi- 
gree from  Woden  no  less  than  the  chief  kings 
who  founded  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  At  Lincoln 
St.  Paulinus  built  a  church  of  stone,  in  which, 
after  the  death  of  St.  Justus,  he  consecrated 
St.  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Pope 
Honorius  sent  a  pallium  to  St.  Paulinus  as 
the  northern  metropolitan  in  Britain  ;  and  in 
his  letter  of  congratulation  with  king  Edwin 
upon  his  conversion,  he  decreed  as  follows : 
"  As  to  what  you  desire  concerning  the  ordina- 
tion of  your  bishops,  we  willingly  agree  to  it ; 
and  we  send  palliums  to  your  metropolitans 
Honorius  and  Paulinus,  that  whenever  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  either  of  them,  the  other 
may  ordain  a  successor  for  him  by  virtue  ot 
this  letter."*  St.  Paulinus  being  assisted  by 
his  deacon  James,  baptized  a  great  multitude  in 
the  Trent,  near  Tiouulfingacaester,  which  Cam- 
den and  Smith  take  to  have  been  Southwell 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  a  collegiate  church, 
and  other  monuments  of  piety  were  testimo- 
nials of  the  grateful  devotion  of  the  people. 
The  East-Angles  also  received  the  faith  by  the 
zeal  of  St.  Paulinus  and  St.  Edwin.  This 
good  king  being  slain  in  battle  in  633,  with  his 
son  Osfrid,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife, 
and  who  had  been  christened  with  him,  St. 
Paulinus  conducted  the  queen  Ethelburge  with 
her  little  son  and  Edwin  s  grandson  by  Osfrid. 
into  Kent  by  sea.  There  she  founded  a  nun- 
nery at  Liming,  in  which   she  took  the  veil. 

8  Bede,  1.  2.  c.  17. 


*  Some  moderns  make  St.  Austin  to  have  baptized 
ten  thousand  persons  in  this  river.  St.  Gregory  testifies, 
that  he  baptized  ten  thousand  persons  at  one  festival  of 
Christmas.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  pretend  that  he  did 
this  in  the  rivei  Swale  in  Yorkshire,  whither  he  seems 
never  to  have  come.  St.  Austin  perhaps  baptized  in  the 
Swale,  at  the  mouth  of  the  iMedway,  says  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Bed.  1.  2.  c.  14. 


October  11.] 

She  is  mentioned  in  the  English  Martyrology 
on  the  10th  of  September.  The  two  royal 
babes  were  sent  into  France  to  their  cousin, 
king  Dagobert,  and  both  dying  there  in  their 
infancy,  were  buried  in  the  church,  either  be- 
cause they  died  in  their  innocent  age,  or  because 
they  were  of  royal  blood,  says  Bede  ;3  inti- 
mating that  not  only  martyrs  and  innocents, 
but  also  princes,  were  then  sometimes  allowed 
to  be  buried  in  churches.  James,  whom  our 
saint  left  behind,  took  care  of  the  distressed 
church  of  York,  and  baptized  many,  living  near 
Cataract,  on  the  Swale,  at  a  village  which 
afterward  took  his  name,  says  Bede,  where  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  St.  Paulinus 
took  with  him  into  Kent  the  rich  plate  which 
king  Edwin  had  bestowed  on  the  Church,  par- 
ticularly a  large  cross  of  gold,  and  a  golden 
chalice  for  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  which, 
with  his  pall,  he  left  at  his  death  in  the  church 
of  Rhofi,  now  Rochester.  For  that  see  being 
then  vacant,  at  the  entreaty  of  king  Eadbald, 
the  archbishop  Honorius  appointed  Paulinus 
bishop  thereof,  he  not  being  permitted  to  quit 
his  royal  charge,  or  return  to  York.  He  died 
happiiy  on  the  10th  of  October,  644,  having 
been  bishop  nineteen  years,  says  Bede.  This 
Wharton  would  have  corrected  into  eleven 
years  ;4  but  did  not  take  notice  that  St.  Pau- 
linus sat  first  eight  years  at  York,  from  625  to 
633,  and  afterward  eleven  at  Rochester,  from 
633  to  644,  in  all  nineteen  years  and  three 
months.  When  Gundulf  the  Norman  was 
bishop  of  Rochester,  archbishop  Lanfranc 
rebuilt  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
causing  the  bones  of  St.  Paulinus  to  be  taken 
up,  placed  them  in  a  rich  shrine  ;  the  festival 
of  which  translation  was  kept  at  Rochester  on 
the  10th  of  January.  See  Bede  Hist.  1.  1.  c. 
29.  1.  2.  c.  14.  20.  Thomas  Stubbes  (a  learned 
Dominican  who  flourished  in  1360)  in  his 
Actus  Episcop.  Eborac.  p.  1687.  (inter  10 
Angl.  Scriptor.  published  by  sir  Roger  Twis- 
den)  t.  2.  Britannia  Sancta,  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Drake's  Antiquities  of  York,  t.  2. 

ST.  JOHN  OF  BRIDLINGTON,  C. 

This  eminent  contemplative  was  born  near 
Bridlington  or  Burlington,  a  seaport  in  York- 
shire, and  received  from  the  example  and 
instructions  of  his  pious  parents  the  precious 
inheritance  of  the  most  fervent  piety  and  tender 
devotion,  which  he  diligently  improved  during 
the  course  of  his  studies  at  Oxford.  When  he 
returned  from  the  university,  finding  all  em- 
ployments distasteful  which  took  off  his  mind 
from  God,  he  took  the  religious  habit  in  the 
monastery  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Austin  at 
Burlington.  In  this  solitude  it  was  his  great 
study  to  know  himself  and  God:  to  discover 
and  to  wipe  away  with  tears  of  compunction  all 
the  imperfections  and  stains    of  his  soul,  and 

3  L.  2.  c.  20. 

4  Bede.  1.  2.  c.  14.     Wharton,  t.  1.  p.  329. 
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to  purge  his  afFections  from  whatever  could 
defile  or  distort  them,  that  he  might  offer  to 
God  a  continual  sacrifice  of  obedience,  love, 
and  praise  with  a  perfect  purity  of  heart.  Thus 
he  prepared  his  soul  to  let  in  those  heavenly 
beams,  which  are  always  streaming  from  God 
upon  minds  fitted  to  receive  them  ;  and  he  ad- 
vanced daily  in  the  victory  over  himself,  in  the 
experimental  knowledge  of  spiritual  things, 
and  in  the  fervent  exercise  of  charity  and  all 
interior  virtues.  He  was  successively  precen- 
tor, almoner,  and  at  length  prior  of  his  monas- 
tery. This  last  charge  he  had  averted  by  his 
tears  and  importunities  the  first  time  he  was 
chosen ;  but  upon  a  second  vacation,  his 
brethren,  who  were  ashamed  of  their  former 
want  of  resolution,  obliged  him  to  take  up  the 
yoke.  It  is  incredible  how  plentifully  he  re- 
lieved the  necessities  of  all  persons  in  distress, 
to  whom  he  looked  upon  every  thing  as  due 
that  by  frugality  and  prudent  economy  could 
be  spared  in  the  management  of  his  temporal 
revenue.  His  patience  and  meekness,  his 
constant  mortification  and  penance,  and  his 
constant  application  to  the  holy  exercises  of 
prayer,  showed  how  much  his  whole  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  God  ;  and  an 
extraordinary  spiritual  prudence,  peace  of 
mind,  and  meekness  of  temper,  were  the 
amiable  fruits  of  his  virtue.  When  he  had 
been  seventeen  years  prior,  he  received  with 
great  joy  the  summons  of  his  heavenly  spouse, 
and  was  translated  to  eternal  bliss  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1379.  Many  miracles  wrought 
through  his  intercession  are  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  his  life,  and  by  Walsingham,  who 
testifies,  that  by  order  of  the  pope,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Carlisle,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
the  translation  of  his  relics.  See  his  life  in 
Surius,  and  Britannia  Sancta. 
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Fxom  their  original  presidial  Acts  in  Ruinart,  p.  419. 
See  Tillemont,  t.  5.  p.  285. 


The  holy  name  of  God  was  glorified  by  the 
triumph  of  these  martyrs  in  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  at  Anazarbus  in  Cilicia,  probably 
in  the  year  304,  when  the  edicts  against  the 
Christians  were  made  general,  and  extended  to 
all  the  laity  without  exception.  Their  acts  are 
a  precious  monument  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
The  three  first  parts  contain  the  triple  exami- 
nation which  the  saints  underwent  at  Tarsus, 
Mopsuestia,  and  Anazarbus,  three  cities  in 
Cilicia  ;  and  are  an  authentic  copy  of  the  pro- 
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consular  register,  which  certain  Christians  pur- 
chased of  the  public  notaries  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  denarii,  upwards  of  six  pounds 
sterling.  The  last  part  was  added  by  Marcian, 
Felix,  and  Verus,  three  Christians  who  were 
present  at  their  martyrdom,  and  afterward 
stole  the  bodies  from  trie  guards,  and  interred 
them,  resolving  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  near  the  place,  and  after  their  deaths,  to 
be  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  them. 

The  three  martyrs  were  joined  in  the  confes- 
sion of  the  same  faith,  but  differed  in  their  age 
and  countries.  Tarachus  was  a  Roman  by 
extraction,  though  born  in  Isauria ;  he  had 
served  in  the  army,  but  had  procured  his  dis- 
charge, for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  he  was  at  that  time  sixty-five  years  old. 
Probus,  a  native  'of  Pamphilia,  had  resigned 
a  considerable  fortune,  that  he  might  be  more 
at  liberty  to  serve  Christ.  Andronicus  was  a 
young  nobleman,  of  one  of  the  principal  families 
of  the  city  of  Ephesus.  Being  apprehended  at 
Pompeiopolis  in  Cilicia,  they  were  presented  to 
Numerian  Maximus,  governor  of  the  province, 
upon  his  arrival  in  that  city,  and  by  his  order 
were  conducted  to  Tarsus,  the  metropolis,  to 
wait  his  return.  Maximus  being  arrived  there, 
and  seated  on  his  tribunal,  Demetrius,  the  cen- 
turion, brought  them  before  him,  saying,  they 
were  the  persons  who  had  been  presented  to 
him  at  Pompeiopolis,  for  professing  the  impious 
religion  of  the  Christians,  and  disobeying  the 
command  of  the  emperors.  Maximus  addressed 
himself  first  to  Tarachus,  observing  that  he 
began  with  him  because  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  then  asked  his  name.  Tarachus 
replied :  "  I  am  a  Christian."  Maximus  : 
"  Speak  not  of  thy  impiety,  but  tell  me  thy 
name."  Tarachus:  "  I  am  a  Christian." 
Maximus  :  "  Strike  him  upon  the  mouth,  and 
bid  him  rxt  answer  one  thing  for  another." 
Tarachus,  after  receiving  a  buffet  on  his  jaws, 
said :  "  I  tell  you  my  true  name.  If  you 
would  know  that  which  my  parents  gave  me, 
it  is  Tarachus  ;  when  I  bore  arms  1  went  by 
the  name  of  Victor."  Maximus:  "  What  is 
thy  profession,  and  of  what  country  art  thou?" 
Tarachus  :  "  I  am  of  a  Roman  family,  and 
was  born  at  Claudiopolis,  in  Isauria.  I  am  by 
profession  a  soldier,  but  quitted  the  service 
upon  the  account  of  my  religion."  Maximus: 
"  Thy  impiety  rendered  thee  unworthy  to  bear 
arms;  but  how  didst  thou  procure  thy  dis- 
charge ?'  Tarachus  :  "  I  asked  it  of  my  cap- 
tain, Publio,  and  he  gave  it  me."  Maximus  : 
"  In  consideration  of  thy  grey  hairs,  I  will 
procure  thee  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
emperors,  if  thou  wilt  obey  their  orders.  Draw 
near,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  as  the  emperors 
themselves  do  all  the  world  over."  Tarachus: 
"  They  are  deceived  by  the  devil  in  so  doing." 
Maximus:  "Break  his  jaws  for  saying  the 
emperors  are  deceived."  Tarachus:  "I  re- 
peat it,  as  men,  they  are  deluded."     Maximus: 


"  Sacrifice  to  our  gods,  and  renounce  thy  folly." 
Tarachus  :  "  I  cannot  renounce  the  law  of 
God."  Maximus:  "  Is  there  any  law, wretch, 
but  that  which  we  obey  ?"  Tarachus  :  "  There 
is,  and  you  transgress  it  by  adoring  stocks  and 
stones,  the  works  of  men's  hands?"  Maximus: 
"  Strike  him  on  the  face,  saying,  abandon  thy 
folly."  Tarachus  :  "  What  you  call  folly  is 
the  salvation  of  my  soul,  and  I  will  never  leave 
it."  Maximus  :  "  But  I  will  make  thee  leave 
it,  and  force  thee  to  be  wise."  Tarachus  : 
"  Do  with  my  body  what  you  please,  it  is  en- 
tirely in  your  power."  Then  Maximus  said : 
"  Strip  him  and  beat  him  with  rods."  Tara- 
chus, when  beaten,  said  :  "  You  have  now 
made  me  truly  wise.  I  am  strengthened  by 
your  blows,  and  my  confidence  in  God  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  increased."  Maximus:  "Wretch, 
how  canst  thou  deny  a  plurality  of  gods,  when, 
according  to  thy  own  confession,  thou  servest 
two  gods.  Didst  thou  not  give  the  name  of 
God  to  a  certain  person,  named  Christ?" 
Tarachus:  "  Right;  for  this  is  the  Son  of 
the  living  God ;  he  is  the  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  author  of  salvation  to  such  as 
suffer  for  his  sake."  Maximus  :  "  Forbear 
this  idle  talk ;  draw  near,  and  sacrifice." 
Tarachus:  "  I  am  no  idle  talker;  I  am  sixty- 
five  years  old-  thus  have  I  been  brought  up, 
and  I  cannot  forsake  the  truth."  Demetrius 
the  centurion  said  :  "  Poor  man,  I  pity  thee  ; 
be  advised  by  me,  sacrifice,  and  save  thyself." 
Tarachus  :  "  Away,  thou  minister  of  Satan, 
and  keep  thy  advice  for  thy  own  use."  Maxi- 
mus :  "  Let  him  be  loaded  with  large  chains, 
and  carried  back  to  prison.  Bring  forth  the 
next  in  years." 

Demetrius  the  centurion  said  :  "  He  is  here, 
my  lord."  Maximus:  "  What  is  thy  name?" 
Probus  :  "  My  chief  and  most  honourable 
name  is  Christian ;  but  the  name  I  go  by  in 
the  world  is  Probus."  Maximus:  "Of  what 
country  art  thou,  and  of  what  family  ?"  Probus  : 
"  My  father  was  of  Thrace :  I  am  a  plebeian, 
born  at  Sida  in  Pamphilia,  and  profess  Chris- 
tianity." Maximus  :  "  That  will  do  thee  no 
service.  Be  advised  by  me,  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  that  thou  mayest  be  honoured  by  the 
emperors,  and  enjoy  my  friendship."  Probus: 
"  I  want  nothing  of  that  kind.  Formerly  I 
was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate ;  but  I 
relinquished  it  to  serve  the  living  God  through 
Jesus  Christ."  Maximus  :  "  Take  off  his 
garments,  gird  him,*  lay  him  at  his  full  length, 
and  lash  him  with  ox's  sinews."  Demetrius 
the  centurion  said  to  him,  whilst  they  were 
beating  him  :  "  Spare  thyself,  my  friend ;  see 
how  thy  blood  runs  in  streams  on  the  ground." 
Probus  :  "  Do  what  you  will  with  my  body  ; 
your  torments  are  sweet  perfumes  to  me." 
Maximus:  "  Is  this  thy  obstinate  tolly  incur- 

*  This  manner  of  girding  those  that  were  punished 
seems  to  mean  a  covering  their  waist  with  a  tunic,  >>r 
something  else,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  naked. 
See  Fleury,  1.  9.  n.  1 . 
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able?  What  canst  thou  hope  for?"  Probus  : 
"  1  am  wiser  than  you  are,  because  I  do  not 
worship  devils."  Maximus  :  "  Turn  him,  and 
strike  him  on  the  belly."  Probus  :  "  Lord, 
assist  thy  servant."  Maximus  :  "  Ask  him,  at 
every  stripe,  where  is  thy  helper?"  Probus  : 
He  helps  me,  and  will  help  me ;  for  I  take  so 
iittle  notice  of  your  torments,  that  I  do  not 
obey  you."  Maximus:  "  Look,  wretch,  upon 
thy  mangled  body  ;  the  ground  is  covered  with 
thy  blood."  Probus  :  "  The  more  my  body 
sutlers  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  more  is  my  soul 
refreshed."  Maximus  :"  Put  fetters  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  with  his  legs  distended  in  the 
stocks  to  the  fourth  hole,  and  let  nobody  come 
to  dress  his  wounds.  Bring  the  third  to  the 
bar." 

Demetrius  the  centurion  said :  "  Here  he 
stands,  my  lord."  Maximus  :  "  What  is  thy 
name?"  Andronicus  :  "My  true  name  is 
Christian,  and  the  name  by  which  I  am  com- 
monly known  among  men,  is  Andronicus." 
Maximus  :  "  What  is  your  family?"  Andro- 
nicus :  "  My  father  is  one  of  the  first  rank  in 
Ephesus."  Maximus  :  "  Adore  the  gods,  and 
obey  the  emperors,  who  are  our  fathers  and 
masters."  Andronicus:  "The  devil  is  your 
father  whilst  you  do  his  works."  Maximus  : 
"  Youth  makes  you  insolent;  I  have  torments 
ready."  Andronicus  :  "I  am  prepared  for 
whatever  may  happen."  Maximus  :  "  Strip 
him  naked,  gird  him,  and  stretch  him  on  the 
rack."  Demetrius  the  centurion  said  to  the 
martyr  :  "  Obey,  my  friend,  before  thy  body  is 
torn  and  mangled."  Andronicus  :  "  It  is 
better  for  me  to  have  my  body  tormented,  than 
to  lose  my  soul."  Maximus  :  "  Sacrifice  be- 
fore I  put  thee  to  the  most  cruel  death."  An- 
dronicus :  "  I  have  never  sacrificed  to  demons 
from  my  infancy,  and  I  will  not  now  begin." 
Athanasius,  the  cornicularius,  or  clerk  to  the 
army,  said  to  him  :  "  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
thy  father,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  ad- 
vise thee  :  obey  the  governor."  Andronicus: 
"  You  give  me  admirable  advice,  indeed,  to 
sacrifice  to  devils."  Maximus  :  "  Wretch,  art 
thou  insensible  to  torments?  Thou  dost  not 
yet  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  fire  and  razors. 
When  thou  hast  felt  them,  thou  wilt,  perhaps, 
give  over  thy  folly."  Andronicus  :  "  This 
folly  is  expedient  for  us  who  hope  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Earthly  wisdom  leads  to  eternal  death." 
Maximus  :  "  Tear  his  limbs  with  the  utmost 
violence."  Andronicus  :  "  I  have  done  no  evil ; 
yet  you  torment  me  like  a  murderer.  I  contend 
for  that  piety  which  is  due  to  the  true  God." 
Maximus  :  "  If  thou  hadst  but  the  least  sense 
of  piety,  thou  wouldst  adore  the  gods  whom 
the  emperors  so  religiously  worship."  Andro- 
nicus :  "  It  is  not  piety,  but  impiety  to  abandon 
the  true  God,  and  to  adore  brass  and  marble." 
Maximus  :  "  Execrable  villain,  are  then  the 
emperors  guilty  of  impieties?  Hoist  him  again, 
and  gore  his  sides."  Andronicus:  "  I  am  in 
your  hands  :  do  with  my  body  what  you  please." 


Maximus:  "Lay  salt  upon  his  wounds,  and 
rub  his  sides  with  broken  tiler.."  Andronicus. 
"  Your  torments  have  refreshed  my  body." 
Maximus  :  "  I  will  cause  thee  to  die  gradually." 
Andronicus  :  "  Your  menaces  do  not  terrify 
me  ;  my  courage  is  above  all  that  your  malice 
can  invent."  Maximus  :  "  Put  a  heavy  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  another  upon  his  legs,  and 
keep  him  in  close  prison."  Thus  ended  the 
first  examination ;  the  second  was  held  at 
Mopsuestia. 

Flavius  Clemens  Numerianus  Maximus, 
governor  of  Cilicia,  sitting  on  his  tribunal,  said 
to  Demetrius  the  centurion  :  "  Bring  forth  the 
impious  wretches  who  follow  the  religion  of 
the  Christians."  Demetrius  said  :  "  Here  they 
are,  my  lord."  Maximus  said  to  Tarachus  • 
"  Old  age  is  respected  in  many,  on  account  of 
the  good  sense  and  prudence  that  generally  at- 
tend it :  wherefore,  if  you  have  made  a  proper 
use  of  the  time  allowed  you  for  reflection,  I 
presume  your  own  discretion  has  wrought  in 
you  a  change  of  sentiments ;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  it  is  required  that  you  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  which  cannot  fail  of  recommending  you 
to  the  esteem  of  your  superiors."  Tarachus  : 
"  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  wish  you  and  the 
emperors  would  leave  your  blindness,  and 
embrace  the  truth  which  leads  to  life.  "  Maxi- 
mus :  "  Break  his  jaws  with  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  leave  off  his  folly."  Tarachus  :  "  This 
folly  is  true  wisdom."  Maximus  :  "  Now 
they  have  loosened  all  thy  teeth,  wretch,  take 
pity  on  thyself,  come  to  the  altar,  and  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  to  prevent  severer  treatment." 
Tarachus  :  "  Though  you  cut  my  body  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  you  will  not  be  able  to  shake 
my  resolution  ;  because  it  is  Christ  who  gives 
me  strength  to  stand  my  ground."  Maximus  : 
"  Wretch,  accursed  by  the  gods,  I  will  find 
means  to  drive  out  thy  folly.  Bring  in  a  pan 
of  burning  coals,  and  hold  his  hands  in  the  tire 
till  they  are  burnt."  Tarachus  :  "  I  fear  not 
your  temporal  fire,  which  soon  passes ;  but  I 
dread  eternal  flames."  Maximus:  "  See,  thy 
hands  are  well  baked ;  they  are  consumed  by 
the  fire ;  is  it  not  time  for  thee  to  grow  wise  ? 
Sacrifice."  Tarachus:  "If  you  have  any 
other  torments  in  store  for  me,  employ  them  ; 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  withstand  all  your 
attacks."  Maximus:  "  Hang  him  by  the  feet, 
with  his  head  over  a  great  smoke."  Tarachus  : 
"  After  having  proved  an  overmatch  for  your 
fire,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  smoke."  Maxi- 
mus :  "  Bring  vinegar  and  salt,  and  force  them 
up  his  nostrils."  Tarachus:  "Your  vinegar 
is  sweet  to  me,  and  your  salt  insipid."  Maxi- 
mus :  "  Put  mustard  into  the  vinegar,  and 
thrust  it  up  his  nose."  Taracul-:  •Your 
ministers  impose  upon  you:  they  have  given 
me  honey  instead  of  mustard."  Maximus: 
"  Enough  for  the  present ;  I  will  make  it  my 
business  to  invent  fresh  tortures  to  bring  thee 
senses  ;  I  will  not  be  batfled."  Tara- 
"  You  will    find   me  prepared  for  the 
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attack."  Maximus  :  "  Away  with  him  to  the 
dungeon.     Bring  in  another." 

Demetrius  the  centurion  said  :  "  My  lord, 
here  is  Probus."  Maximus:  "Well,  Probus ; 
hast  thou  considered  the  matter,  and  art  thou 
disposed  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  alter  the  ex- 
ample of  the  emperors?"  Probus:  "  I  appear 
here  again  with  fresh  vigour.  The  torments  I 
have  endured  have  hardened  my  body  ;  and 
my  soul  is  strengthened  in  her  courage,  and 
proof  against  all  you  can  inflict.  I  have  a 
living  God  in  heaven :  him  I  serve  and  adore  ; 
and  no  other."  Maximus  :  "  What !  Villain, 
are  not  ours  living  gods  ?"  Probus  :  "  Can 
stones  and  wood,  the  workmanship  of  a  sta- 
tuary, be  living  gods?  You  know  not  what  you 
do  when  you  sacrifice  to  them."  Maximus  : 
"  What  insolence  !  At  least  sacrifice  to  the 
great  god  Jupiter.  I  will  excuse  you  as  to  the 
rest."  Probus:  "Do  not  you  blush  to  call 
him  god  who  was  guilty  of  adulteries,  incests, 
and  other  most  enormous  crimes  ?"  Maximus  : 
"  Beat  his  mouth  with  a  stone,  and  bid  him 
not  blaspheme."  Probus  :  "  Why  this  evil 
treatment?  I  have  spoken  no  worse  of  Jupiter 
than  they  do  who  serve  him.  I  utter  no  lie  : 
I  speak  the  truth,  as  you  yourself  well  know." 
Maximus:  "Heat  bars  of  iron,  and  apply 
them  to  his  feet."  Probus  :  "  This  fire  is 
without  heat;  at  least  I  feel  none."  Maxi- 
mus  :  "  Hoist  him  on  the  rack,  and  let  him  be 
scourged  with  thongs  of  raw  leather  till  his 
shoulders  are  flayed."  Probus  :  "  All  this 
does  me  no  harm  ;  invent  something  new,  and 
you  will  see  the  power  of  God  who  is  in  me  and 
strengthens  me."  Maximus  :  "  Shave  his 
head,  and  lay  burning  coals  upon  it."  Probus  : 
"  You  have  burnt  my  head  and  my  feet.  You 
see,  notwithstanding,  that  I  still  continue  God's 
servant  and  disregard  your  torments.  He  will 
save  me  :  your  gods  can  only  destroy.''  Maxi- 
mus: "  Dost  thou  not  see  all  those  that  wor- 
ship them  standing  about  my  tribunal  honoured 
by  the  gods  and  the  emperors  ?  They  look 
upon  thee  and  thy  companions  with  con- 
tempt." Probus  :  "  Believe  me,  unless  they 
repent  and  serve  the  living  God,  they  will  all 
perish,  because  against  the  voice  of  their  own 
conscience  they  adore  idols."  Maximus  : 
"  Beat  his  face,  that  he  may  learn  to  say  the 
gods,  ;uid  not  God."  Probus:  "You  unjustly 
destroy  my  mouth,  and  disfigure  my  face  be- 
cause I  speak  the  truth."  Maximus:  "I 
will  also  cause  thy  blasphemous  tongue  to  be 
plucked  out  to  make  thee  comply."  Probus: 
"  Besides  the  tongue  which  serves  me  for  ut- 
terance, 1  have  an  internal  an  immortal  tongue, 
which  is  out  of  your  reach."  Maximus:  "Take 
him  to  prison.     Let  the  third  come  in." 

Demetrius  the  centurion  said  :  "  He  is 
here."  Maximus:  "Your  companions,  An- 
dronicus,  were  at  first  obstinate  :  but  gained 
nothing  thereby  but  torments  and  disgrace: 
ind  have  been  at  last  compelled  to  obey.     They 
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fore,  to  escape  the  like  torments,  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  thou  shalt  be  honoured  accord- 
ingly. But  if  thou  refusest,  I  swear  by  the 
immortal  gods  and  by  the  invincible  emperors, 
that  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  my  hands 
with  thy  life."  Andronicus  :  "  Why  do  you 
endeavour  to  deceive  me  with  lies?  They  have 
not  renounced  the  true  God.  And  had  that 
been  so,  you  should  never  find  me  guilty  of 
such  an  impiety.  God,  whom  I  adore,  has 
clothed  me  with  the  arms  of  faith  :  and  Jesus 
Christ,  my  Saviour,  is  my  strength  ;  so  that  I 
neither  fear  your  power  nor  that  of  your  mas- 
ters, nor  of  your  gods.  For  a  trial,  cause  all 
your  engines  and  instruments  to  be  displayed 
before  my  eyes,  and  employed  on  my  body." 
Maximus  :  "  Bind  him  to  the  stakes,  and 
scourge  him  with  raw  thongs."  Andronicus  : 
"  There  is  nothing  new  or  extraordinary  in 
this  torment."  The  clerk,  Athanasius,  said  : 
"  Thy  whole  body  is  but  one  wound  from  head 
to  foot,  and  dost  thou  count  this  nothing?" 
Andronicus  :  "  They  who  love  the  living  God, 
make  very  small  account  of  all  this."  Maxi- 
mus :  "  Rub  his  back  with  salt."  Androni- 
cus :  "  Give  orders,  I  pray  you,  that  they  do 
not  spare  me,  that  being  well  seasoned  I  may 
be  in  no  danger  of  putrefaction,  and  may  be 
the  better  able  to  withstand  your  torments." 
Maximus  :  "  Turn  him,  and  beat  him  upon 
the  belly,  to  open  afresh  his  first  wounds." 
Andronicus  :  "  You  saw  when  I  was  brought 
last  before  your  tribunal,  how  I  was  perfectly 
cured  of  the  wounds  I  received  by  the  first 
day's  tortures :  he  that  cured  me  then,  can 
cure  me  a  second  time."  Maximus  addressing 
himself  to  the  guards  of  the  prison  :  "  Villains 
and  traitors,''  said  he,  "  did  I  not  strictly  for- 
bid you  to  suffer  any  one  to  see  them  or  dress 
their  wounds !  Yet  see  here !"  Pegasus,  the 
jailer,  said,  "  I  swear  by  your  greatness  that 
no  one  has  applied  any  thing  whatever  to  his 
wounds,  or  had  admittance  to  him  ;  and  he  has 
been  kept  in  chains  in  the  most  retired  part  of 
the  prison  on  purpose.  If  you  catch  me  in  a 
lie  I'll  forfeit  my  head."  Maximus:  "How 
comes  it  then  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of 
his  wounds  ?"  The  jailer  :  "  I  swear  by  your 
high  birth  that  I  know  not  how  they  have  been 
healed."  Andronicus  :  "  Senseless  man,  the 
physician  that  has  healed  me  is  no  less  power- 
ful than  he  is  tender  and  charitable.  You 
know  him  not.  He  cures  not  by  the  applica- 
tion of  medicines,  but  by  his  word  alone. 
Though  he  dwells  in  heaven,  he  is  present 
every  where,  but  you  know  him  not."  Maxi- 
mus :  "  Thy  idle  prating  will  do  thee  no  ser- 
vice ;  sacrifice,  or  thou  art  a  lost  man."  An- 
dronicus :  "  I  do  not  change  my  answers.  I 
am  not  a  child  to  be  wheedled  or  frightened." 
Maximus  :  "  Do  not  flatter  thyself  that  thou 
shalt  get  the  better  of  me."  Andronicus  • 
"  Nor  shall  you  ever  make  us  yield  to  your 
threats."    Maximus  :    "  My  authority  shall  not 


ihall  receive  considerable  recompenses.    There- 1  be   baliled  by   thee."     Andronicus:    "Nor 
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shall  it  ever  be  said  that  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  vanquished  by  your  authority."  Maxi- 
mum :  "  Let  me  have  several  kinds  oi'  tortures 
in  readiness  against  my  next  sitting.  Put  this 
man  in  prison  loaded  with  chains,  and  let  no 
one  be  admitted  to  visit  them  in  the  dungeon." 
The  third  examination  was  held  at  Anazarbus. 
In  it  Tarachus  answered  first  with  his  usual 
constancy,  saying  to  all  threats,  that  a  speedy 
death  would  finish  his  victory  and  complete  his 
happiness  ;  and  that  long  torments  would  pro- 
cure him  the  greater  recompense.  When 
Maximus  had  caused  him  to  be  bound  and 
stretched  on  the  rack,  he  said :  "  I  could  allege 
the  rescript  of  Dioclesian,  which  forbids  judges 
to  put  military  men  to  the  rack.  But  I  wave 
my  privilege,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of 
cowardice."    Maximus  said  :  "  Thou  flatterest 


sanctified  meat  into  his  mouth."  Probus  . 
"  See,  O  Lord,  the  violence  they  offer  me,  and 
judge  my  cause."  Maximus  :  "  Now  thou 
seest  that  after  suffering  a  thousand  torments 
rather  than  to  sacrifice,  thou  hast  nevertheless 
partook  of  a  sacrifice."  Probus  :  "  Y«u  have 
done  no  great  feat  in  making  me  taste  these 
abominable  offerings  against  my  will."  Maxi- 
mus :  "  No  matter  :  it  is  now  done  :  promise 
now  to  do  it  voluntarily  and  thou  shalt  be  re- 
leased^." Prouus  :  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
yield  ;*  but  know  that  if  you  should  force  into 
me  all  the  abominable  offerings  of  your  whole 
altars,  I  should  be  no  ways  defiled  :  for  God 
sees  the  violence  which  I  suffer."  Maximus  : 
1,4  Heat  the  spits  again,  and  burn  the  calves  of 
his  legs  with  them."  Then  he  said  to  Probus  : 
"There  is  not  a  sound  part  in  thy  whole  body, 


thyself  with  the  hopes  of  having  thy  body  em-  ,and  still  thou  persistest  in  thy  folly.  Wretch, 
balmed  by  Christian  women,  and  wrapt  up  in  [what  canst  thou  hope  for?"  Probus  :  "  I  have 
but  I  will  take  'abandoned  my  body  over  to  you  that  my  soul 
may  remain  whole  and  sound."  Maximus: 
""  Make  some  sharp  nails  red  hot,  and  pierce 
his  hands  with  them."  Probus  :  "  O  my  Sa- 
viour, I  return  you  most  hearty  thanks  that 
you  have  been  pleased  to  make  me  share  in 
your  own  sufferings."  Maximus:  "  The  great 
number  of  thy  torments  make  thee  more  fool- 
ish." Probus  :  "  Would  to  God  your  soul 
was  not  blind,  and  in  darkness.'*  Maximus  : 
"  Now  thou  hast  lost  the  use  of  all  thy  mem- 
bers, thou  complainest  of  me  for  not  having 
deprived  thee  of  thy  sight.  Prick  him  in  the 
eyes,  but  by  little  and  little,  till  you  have  bored 
out  the  organs  of  his  sight."  Probus  :  "  Be- 
hold I  am  now  blind.  Thou  hast  destroyed 
the  eyes  of  my  body  ;  but  canst  not  take  away 
those  of  my  soul."  Maximus  :  "  Thou  centi- 
nuest  still  to  argue,  but  thou  art  condemned  to 
eternal  darkness."  Probus  :  "  Did  you  know 
the  darkness  in  which  your  soul  is  plunged, 
you  would  see  yourself  much  more  miserable 
than  I  am."  Maximus  :  "  Thou  hast  no  more 
use  of  thy  body  than  a  dead  man;  yet  thou 
talkest  still."  Probus  :  "  So  long  as  any  vital 
heat  continues  to  animate  the  remains  which 
you  have  left  me  of  this  body,  I  will  never  cease 
to  speak  of  my  God,  to  praise  and  to  thank 
him."  Maximus  :  "  What !  dost  thou  hope  to 
survive  these  torments  ?  Canst  thou  flatter 
thyself  that  I  shall  allow  thee  one  moment's 
respite?"  Probus:  "I  expect  nothing  from 
you  but  a  cruel  death  ;  and  I  ask  of  God  only 
the  grace  to  persevere  in  the  confession  of  his 
holy  name  to  the  end."  Maximus  :  "  1  will 
leave  thee  to  languish,  as  such  an  impious 
wretch  deserves.  Take  him'  hence.  Let  the 
prisoners  be  closely  guarded  that  none  of  their 
friends  who  would  congratulate  with  them, 
I  design  them  for  the  shows. 
Let  Andronicus  be  brought  in.  He  is  the 
most  resolute  of  the  three." 

The  answers  and  behaviour  of  the  martyrs 
were  usually  veiy  respectful  towards  their  im- 
pious judges  and  the  most  unjust  tyrants  ;  and 


perfumes  after  thou  art  dead 
care  to  dispose  of  thy  remains."  Tarachus  re- 
plied, "  Do  what  you  please  with  my  body, 
not  only  whilst  it  is  living,  but  also  after  my 
death."  Maximus  ordered  his  lips,  cheeks,  and 
whole  face  to  be  slashed  and  cut.  Tarachus 
said :  "  You  have  disfigured  my  face ;  but 
have  added  new  beauty  to  my  soul.  I  fear  not 
any  of  your  inventions,  for  1  am  clothed  with 
the  divine  armour."  The  tyrant  ordered  spits* 
to  be  heated  and  applied  red  hot  to  his  arm 
pits :  then  his  ears  to  be  cut  off".  At  which, 
the  martyr  said  :  "  My  heart  will  not  be  less 
attentive  to  the  word  of  God."  Maximus 
said  :  "  Tear  the  skin  off  his  head  :  then  cover 
it  with  burning  coals."  Tarachus  replied  : 
"  Though  you  should  order  my  whole  body  to 
be  flayed  you  will  not  be  able  to  separate  me 
from  my  God."  Maximus  :  "  Apply  the  red 
hot  spits  once  more  to  his  arm-pits  and  sides." 
Tarachus:  "  O  God  of  heaven,  look  down 
upon  me,  and  be  my  judge."  The  governor 
then  sent  him  back  to  prison  to  be  reserved  for 
the  public  shows  the  day  following,  and  called 
for  the  next. 

Probus  being  brought  forth,  Maximus  again 
exhorted  him  to  sacrifice  ;  but  after  many 
words  ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  hung  up 
by  the  feet :  then  red  hot  spits  to  be  applied  to 
his  sides  and  back.  Probus  said  :  "  My  body 
is  in  your  power.  May  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  vouchsafe  to  consider  my  patience, 
and  the  humility  of  my  heart."  Maximus  ; 
"  The  God  whom  thou  implorest,  has  delivered 
thee  into  my  hands."  Probus  :  "  He  loves 
men."  Maximus  :  "  Open  his  mouth  and 
pour  in  some  of  the  wine  which  has  been  of- 
fered upon  the  altars,  and  thrust  some  of  the 

*  Ofcxiaxous  in  the  Acts. — 0!>,i\i<rx.as  verucula,  ab 
jj&Ai;  veru.  Lexic.  Hederici.— Obeliscus  (ex  bfitXit  \  may  fi»d  access 
veru,  magis  nomine  quam  re.)  A  great  square  stone, 
broad  beneath  and  growing  smaller  and  smaller  towards 
the  top. — Ains.  Those  made  use  of  on  this  occasion 
were  of  the  like  figure,  and  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose of  torturing.  Fleury  calls  them  spits,  from  their 
foiin,  though  of  atone. 
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this    is   a  duty,  and    the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
Nevertheless,  by  an   extraordinary   impulse  of 
the    Holy   Ghost,   some   on  certain   occasions, 
have  deviated  from  this  rule.      St.  Paul  called 
his  judge    a  wkited  wall,  and  threatened  him 
wiih  the  anger  of  God.3      In  the  same  manner 
some  martyrs  have  reproached  their  judges,  oi 
whom    St.  Austin   says  •*  "  They  were  patient 
in  torments,  faithful   in   their  confession,  con- 
Btant  lovers  of  truth  in  all  their  words.     But 
they  cast  certain  arrows  of  God  against  the 
impious,  and   provoked    them    to  anger;    but 
they  wounded  many  to  salvation."     In  the  an- 
swers of  St.  Andronicus  we  find  many  harsh 
expressions,  injurious  to  the  ministers  of  jus 
lice,  which   we   must  regard  as  just  reproaches 
of  their  impiety,  and  darts  employed  by  God  to 
sting  and  awake  them.     The  governor  pressed 
Andronicus  again  to  comply,  adding,  that  his 
two  companions  had  at  length  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  and   to  the  emperors  themselves.     The 
martyr  replied  :    "  This  is  truly  the  part  of  an 
adorer  of  the  god  of  lies  :  and  by  this  impos- 
ture I   know  that  the   men  are  like  the  gods 
whom   they  serve.     May  Cod    judge  you,   O 
worker  of  iniquity."     Maximus  ordered  rolls  of 
paper  to   be   made,  and  set  on  fire  upon   the 
belly  of  the  martyr  ;  then  bodkins  to  be  heated, 
and  laid  red  hot  betwixt  his  fingers.     Finding 
him  still  unshaken  he  said  to  him:  "  Do  not 
expect  to  die  at  once.     I  will  keep  thee  alive 
till  the   time    of  the   shows,  that  thou  mayest 
behold  thy  limbs  devoured  one  after  another 
by  cruel  beasts."   Andronicus  answered  :  "  You 
are    more  inhuman  than  the  tigers,  and  more 
insatiable   with  blood  than  the  most  barbarous 
murderers."    Maximus  :     "  Open    his    mouth, 
and  put  some  of  the  sanctified  meat  into  it,  and 
pour  some  of  the  wine  into  it  which  hath  been 
offered  to  the  gods."   Andronicus  :   "  Behold, 
O    Lord,  the    violence  which  is   offered  me." 
Maximus  :    "  What  wilt  thou  do  now?    Thou 
hast    tasted    of  the  offerings   taken   from  the 
altar.     Thou  art  now  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  gods."    Andronicus  :   "  Know,  tyrant, 
that   the   soul  is  not  defiled  when  she  sutlers 
involuntarily  what  she  condemns.      (Jod,  who 
sees  the  secrets  of  hearts,  knows  that  mine  has 
not  consented  to  this  abomination."   Maximus  : 
"  How  long  will  this  frenzy  delude  thy  imagi- 
nation ?      It    will    not  deliver  thee  out   of    my 
hands."     Andronicus  :    "  God    will   deliver 
me  when  he  pleases."     Mamm  is  :    "  This  is  a 
fresh    extravagance  :   I    will    cause  thai  tongue 
of  thine  to  be  cut   out  to   put  an  end  to  thy 
prating."    Andronicus  :  "  I  ask  it  as  a  favour 
that   those    lips   and    tongue    with    which    you 
imagine    I    have   concurred  in   partaking  of  the 
meats  and    wine   offered    to   idols,  may    be  cut 
off'."    Maximus:   "  Pluck  out   his  teeth,    and 
cut   out  his  blasphemous  tongue  to  the  very 
root;   burn  them,  and  then  scatter  the  ashes  in 
the  air,  that  none  of  his  impious  companions  or 
of  the   women  may  be  able  to  gather  them  up 
;  Acts  uriii.  3.  *  I"  P».  xxxix.  n.  1G.  p.S53. 


to  keep  as  something  precious  or  holy.*  Let 
him  be  carried  to  his  dungeon  to  serve  for  food 
to  the  wild  beasfs  in  the  amphitheatre." 

The   trial  of  the  three  martyrs  being   thus 
concluded,  Maximus  sent  for  Terentianus,  the 
chiliarch  or  pontiff,  and  first  magistrate  of  th* 
community  in  Cilicia,  who  had  the  care  of  th.> 
public   games    and   spectacles,  and    gave   him 
orders  to  exhibit  a  public  show  the  next  day. 
In    the    morning,   a    prodigious    multitude   of 
people  flocked  to  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town  of  Anazarbus.    The 
governor    came    thither   about   noon.     Many 
gladiators  and  others  were  slain  in  the  combats 
of  the  gladiators  and  by  the  beasts,  and  their 
bodies  were  devoured  by  them,  or  lay  slaugh- 
tered on  the  ground.     We,  say  the  authors  of 
the   acts,    came,    but   stood  on    an    adjoining 
mountain  behind,  looking  over  the  walls  of  the 
amphitheatre,  waiting  the  issue   in  great  fear 
and    alarms.     The    governor    at    length    sent 
some    of  his    guards    to  bring  the  Christians 
whom  he   had  sentenced   to  the  beasts.     The 
martyrs  were  in  so  piteous  a  condition  by  their 
torments  that  far  from  being  able  to  walk,  they 
could  not  so  much  as  stir  their  mangled  bodies. 
But  they  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  porters, 
and  thrown  down  in  the  pit  of  the  amphitheatre 
below  the  seat  of  the  governor.     We  advanced, 
say    the   authors,  as  near  as  we  could  on  an 
eminence,  behind,  and   concealed  ourselves  by 
piling  stones  before  us  as  high  as  our  breasts 
that  we  might  not  be  known  or  observed.    The 
sight  of  our  brethren  in  so  dismal  a  condition 
made  us  shed  abundance  of  tears :  even  many 
of  the   infidel    spectators    could    not   contain 
theirs.     For  no  sooner  were  the  martyrs  laid 
down,  but  an  almost  universal  deep  silence  fol- 
lowed at  the  sight  of  such  dismal  objects,  and 
the  people  began  openly  to  murmur  against  the 
governor    for    his    barbarous   cruelty.     Many 
even   left  the  shows,  and  returned  to  the  city: 
which   provoked  the  governor,  and  he  ordered 
more  soldiers  to  guard  all  the  avenues  to  stop 
any  from  departing,  and  to  take  notice  of  all 
who  attempted  it,  that  they  might  be  afterward 
called  to  their  trial  by  him.    At  the  same  time, 
he  commanded  a  great  number  of  beasts  to  be 
let  loose  out  of  their  dens  into  the  pit.     These 
fierce  creatures    rushed   out,  but   all  stopped 
near  the  doors  of  their  lodges,  and  would  not 
advance  to  hurt  the  martyrs.     Maximus,  in  a 
fury,  called   for  the    keepers,  and  caused  one 
hundred  strokes  with  cudgels  to  be  given  them, 
making  them  responsible  for  the  tameness  of 
their   lions  and   tigers,  because  they  were  less 
cruel    than   himself.      He    threatened   even    to 
crucify  them  unless  they  let  out  the  most  rave- 
nous of  their  beasts.     They  turned  out  a  great 
bear  which  that  very  day  had  killed  three  men. 
He  walked  up  slowly  toward  the  martvrs,  and 

*  "  Dentes  ejus  et  linguam  blasiihemam  tollite,  et  com- 
burite,  et  ubique  spargite,  ut  nemo  de  consortibus  ejus 
impiis,  ant  de  mulierculia  aliqua  colli^at  ut  servet  quasi 
pretiosum  illiquid  aut  sanctum  sestunet."  p.  444. 
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began  to  lick  the  wounds  of  Andronicus.  That 
martyr  leaned  his  head  on  the  bear,  and  endea- 
voured to  provoke  him,  but  in  vain.  Maximus 
possessed  himself  no  longer,  but  ordered  the 
beast  to  be  immediately  killed.  The  bear  re- 
ceived the  strokes,  and  fell  quietly  before  the 
feet  of  Andronicus.5  Terentianus  seeing  the 
rage  of  the  governor,  and  trembling  for  himself, 
immediately  ordered  a  most  furious  lioness  to 
be  let  out.  At  the  sight  of  her,  all  the  specta- 
tors turned  pale,  and  her  terrible  roarings 
made  the  bravest  men  tremble  on  their  safe 
seats.  Yet,  when  she  came  up  to  the  saints, 
who  lay  stretched  on  the  sand,  she  laid  herself 
down  at  the  feet  of  St.  Tarachus,  and  licked 
them,  quite  forgetting  her  natural  ferocity. 
Maximus,  foaming  with  rage,  commanded  her 
to  be  pricked  with  goads.  She  then  arose  and 
raged  about  in  a  furious  manner,  roaring  ter- 
ribly, and  affrighting  all  the  spectators  ;  who, 
seeing  that  she  had  broke  down  part  of  the  door 
of  her  lodge,  which  the  governor  had  ordered 
to  be  shut,  cried  out  earnestly  that  she  might 
be  again  driven  into  her  lodge.  The  governor, 
therefore,  called  for  the  confectors  or  gladiators 
to  despatch  the  martyrs  with  their  swords ; 
which  they  did.  Maximus  commanded  the 
bodies  to  be  intermixt  with  those  of  the  gladia- 
tors who  had  been  slain,  and  also  to  be  guarded 
that  night  by  six  soldiers,  lest  the  Christians 
should  carry  them  off.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain 
dispersed  the  guards.  The  faithful  distin- 
guished the  three  bodies  by  a  miraculous  star 
or  ray  of  light  which  streamed  on  each  of  them. 
They  carried  off  the  precious  treasures  on  their 
backs,  and  hid  them  in  a  hollow  cave  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  where  the  governor 
was  not  able,  by  any  search  he  could  make,  to 
find  them.  He  severely  chastised  the  guards 
who  had  abandoned  their  station.  Three  fer- 
vent Christians,  Marcian,  Felix,  and  Verus, 
retired  into  this  cave  of  the  rock,  being  resolved 
to  spend  there  all  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  governor  left  Anazarbus  three  days  after. 
The  Christians  of  that  city  sent  this  relation  to 
the  Church  of  Iconium,  desiring  it  might  be 
communicated  to  the  faithful  of  Pisidia  and 
Pamphylia,  for  their  edification.  The  three 
martyrs  finished  their  glorious  course  on  the 
11th  of  October,  on  which  day  their  names 
occur' in  the  Roman  and  other  Martyrologies. 

The  heroism  of  the  martyrs  consists  not  only 
in  the  constancy  and  invincible  courage  with 
which  they  chose  to  suffer,  rather  than  to  sin 
against  God,  all  the  torments  which  the  most 
inhuman  tyrants  were  able  to  invent  and  inflict 
upon  them  one  after  another,  but  also  in  the  pa- 
tience, charity,  meekness,  and  humility,  with 
which  they  were  animated  under  their  suffer- 
ings.    In  our  daily  and   hourly  trials  we  have 

5  See  Orsi,  diss,  de  Actis  SS.  Perpetme  et  Felic.  c.  8. 
How  the  martyrs  were  iini  atient  to  sutler,  see  St.  Clirys. 
sci  in.  ap.  Orsi,  ib. 
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continual  opportunities  of  exercising  these  vir- 
tues. If  we  fail  even  in  small  things,  and 
show  ourselves  strangers  to  the  Christian  spirit, 
can  we  assume,  without  blushing  at  ourselves, 
the  sacred  name  of  disciples  of  Christ  ? 

ST.  GUMMAR,  C. 

CALLED    BY    THE    FRENCH,    GOMl'R. 

This  saint  was  a  native  of  Emblehem,  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  from  Lire  or  Lier  in  Brabant. 
His  parents  were  very  rich,  and  related  to  king 
Pepin,  and  took  care  he  should  be  instructed 
in  the  maxims  of  our  holy  religion,  and  in  the 
practice  of  piety,  though  tie  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  literary  education.  He  was  from  his 
cradle  meek,  affable,  exceeding  compassionate, 
religious,  and  devout.  Pepin,  then  mayor  ol 
the  palace,  and  soon  after  king  of  France, 
called  him  to  his  court.  The  saint  preserved 
there  his  innocence  :  from  a  spirit  of  religion 
he  was  punctual  and  faithful  in  every  duty  of 
his  station,  and  an  enemy  to  vanity,  ambition, 
and  dissimulation,  (which  is  almost  the  soul  of 
a  court  life,)  also  to  pleasure,  luxury,  and  pas- 
sion :  he  was  rigorous  in  his  fasts  and  other 
mortifications,  exact  and  fervent  in  all  his  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  and  most  beneficent  and 
liberal  in  works  of  mercy.  It  was  his  study, 
as  much  as  possible,  never  to  give  the  least 
trouble  or  do  the  least  prejudice  to  any  one, 
and  to  serve,  and  do  good,  as  much  as  lay  in 
his  power  to  all  men.  Pepin,  though  tainted 
with  ambition,  was  a  lover  of  uprightness  and 
virtue  :  and  being  acquainted  with  the  probity 
and  piety  of  Gummar,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
posts  in  his  court.  After  some  time,  this  king 
proposed  a  match  between  him  and  a  lady  of 
great  birth  and  fortune  named  Gwinmary,  in 
Latin  Grimnaria.  Both  parties  acquiesced, 
and  the  marriage  was  solemnized.  As  God 
does  every  thing  for  his  elect,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  is  subordinate  to  the 
predestination  of  his  saints,  so  this  affair,  which 
seemed  unhappy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
was  directed  by  him  to  perfect  the  virtue  of 
his  servant,  and  exalt  him  to  the  glory  of  the 
saints.  Gwinmary  was  most  extravagant  and 
perverse  in  her  humour;  haughty,  whimsi- 
cal, and  altogether  ungovernable.  Gummar's 
whole  life  became  from  that  time  a  train  o'" 
continual  trials,  which  were  so  much  the 
sharper  as  the  person  from  whom  he  Buffered 
them  was  the  nearer  and  dearer  to  him.  We 
are  prepared  for  evil  treatment  from  strangers 
or  enemies,  we  are  animated  by  it,  and  we 
easily  conquer  ourselves  so  far  as  to  triumph 
in  it.  But  when  bosom  friends,  from  whom 
we  have  reason  to  expect  our  greatest  comfort 
and  support,  seem  to  have  no  other  satisfaction 
but  continually  to  wound  and  persecute  us. 
this  is  one  of  the  severest  of  trials,  under 
which  it  is  hard  for  the  firmest  mind  to  main- 
tain  its   around  without  sometimes   failing  in 
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some  of  the  duties  of  charity,   patience,  and 
meekness. 

This  was  the  heroic  virtue  which  Gummar 
practised  for  several  years,  seeking  all  his  com- 
fort and  strength  in  God  by  constant  exercises 
of  penance  and  devotion,  and  endeavouring  by 
all  means  which  Christian  prudence  and  cha- 
rity  could    suggest,  to  inspire   his  wife    with 
sentiments   agreeable    to  reason   and  religion. 
Being  called    upon  by  king  Pepin  to  attend 
him  in  his  wars,  first  in    Lombardy,  afterward 
in  Saxony,  and  lastly  in  Aquitain,  he  was   ab- 
sent eight  years.      Returning  home,  he  found 
that  his  wife  had  thrown  all  things  into  the  ut- 
most disorder  and  confusion  ;  and  that  scarce 
any  one  among  his  servants,  vassals,  or  tenants 
had  escaped   her   unjust  oppressions.      Gum- 
mar    made    to  every  one  of  them   full    resti- 
tution and  satisfaction ;    and,    that   he    might 
have  a  place  of  quiet  and  retirement,  in  order 
to  attend  his  private  devotions,  built  the  chapel 
called  Nivesdone.     Gwinmary  was    at  length 
so   far    overcome    by  his   heroic  patience   and 
virtue,  as  to  be  ashamed   of  her  past  conduct, 
and  to  seem  penitent.     This  change,  however, 
was  only  exterior;  and  her  furious   passions, 
which  were  only  smothered  for   a   time,    not 
healed,  broke  out  again  with  greater  rage  than 
ever.     Gummar  studied  to  reclaim  her  :  but 
at  length  obtained  her  consent  to  embrace  a 
retired   penitential    life,   in   order   to    prepare 
himself  for  his  passage  to  eternity.     Having 
built  himself  a  cell  by  his  chapel  near  his  own 
house,  he  gave  himself  up  to  holy  contempla- 
tion and  to  the  most  perfect  practices  of  penance 
and  mortification.     In  the  mean  time,  he  took 
all  possible  care  of  his  wife  and   family,  being 
solicitous,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring  them  over 
to  virtuous  courses.     Herein  he  so  far  succeeded 
by  perseverance  that  his  wife  became  a  remark- 
able penitent.     In  this  manner  he  served  God 
nine  years,  and  went  to  receive  the  recompense 
of  his  patience  and  charity  in   774.     This  vil- 
lage, of  which  he  was  lord,  was   then  called 
Nivesdone,  afterward    Ledo    and    now    Lire  : 
from  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  this  saint,  it 
became  a  considerable  town.     The  saint's  relics 
were  preserved  (or  several  ages  in  the  above- 
mentioned  chapel  which  he  had  built,  and  were 
visited  by  the  bishop's  order  in  1309  and  1406". 
The  saint's  shrine  was  plundered  by  the  Calvin- 
ists ;  but  the  relics  were  saved  by  Catholics, 
and  are  kept  in  the  collegiate  church   at  Lire. 
He  is  honoured  in  Brabant  with  singular  vene- 
ration, and   named  on  the   11th  of  October,  in 
the  Roman  Martyrology.     See  his  life  in  Surius, 
Miraeus  and  Gramaye,  Antiqu.  Antwerp,  c.  8. 
Vde  de  Santi,  t.  2.  p.  251. 

ST.  ETHELBUIIGE  OR  EDILBURGE, 
V.  ABBESS. 

This  saint  was  an  English  Saxon  princess, 
sister  to  St.  Erconwald,  bishop  of  London. 
To  the  end  that  she  might  live  entirely  to  her- 


self and  God,  she  in  her  youth  renounced  the 
world,   and    neither  riches   nor    the    tempting 
splendour  of  a  court  could  shake  her  resolution; 
for  the  world  loses  all  its  influence  upon  a  mind 
which    is    wholly    taken    up    with    the    great 
truths  of  faith  and  eternal  salvation.     A  soul 
which  is  truly  penetrated  with  them,  listens  to 
no  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a  state  of  life 
but  to  what  virtue  and  piety  suggest,  and  being 
supported  by  those  noble  principles  which  reli- 
gion   inspires,  whether   she    is   placed  in   the 
world  or  in  a  religious  state,  whether  in  opulence 
or  poverty,   amidst  honours    or  in    contempt, 
equally  carries  all   her  desires  to  their  proper 
mark,  and  studies  with  constancy  and  persever- 
ance, to  acquit  herself  of  every  duty  of  her 
state,  and  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  hea- 
venly vocation.     This  makes  saints  who  live  in 
the  world  the  best  princes,   the  best  subjects, 
the  best  parents,  the  best  neighbours,  the  most 
dutiful    children,    and   the   most  diligent   and 
faithful    tradesmen   or    servants.       The   same 
principle   renders  them  in  a  cloister  the  most 
humble,   the  most  obedient,  the   most  devout, 
and  the   most  fervent  and  exact  in  every  point 
of  monastic    discipline.      St.  Erconwald  con- 
sidered only  the  perfection  of  his  sister's  virtue, 
not  flesh  and  blood,  when    he  appointed  her 
abbess  of  the    great   nunnery   which   he  had 
founded  at  Barking  in  Essex.     Ethelburge,  by 
her  example  and  spirit,  sweetly  led  on  all  the 
chaste  spouses  of  Christ  in  that  numerous  house 
in  the  paths  of  true  virtue  and  Christian  perfec- 
tion.    How  entirely  they  were  dead  both  to  the 
world  and  themselves,   and  how  perfectly  di- 
vine charity  reigned  in  their  souls,  appeared  by 
the    ardour    with    which    they    unanimously 
sighed  after    the   dissolution   of  their  earthly 
tabernacle,  desiring  to  be  clothed  with  immor- 
tality ;  in  the  mean   time  exerting  continually 
their  whole  strength  and  all  their  affections  that 
they   might  not  be  found   naked   when  they 
should   appear  before  God.     When   a  raging 
pestilence  swept  off  a  part  of  this  community, 
in  664,  all  rejoiced  in  their  last  moments,  and 
thought  even  every  day  and  every  hour,  long 
before  they  went   to  the  possession    of  their 
God,  to  love  and  praise   whom  with  all   their 
powers,  and  without  interruption  for  eternity, 
was  the  pure  and  vehement  desire  with  which 
they  were  inflamed  ;  and  the  living  envied  the 
dying.     The  comfort    of  those    that  survived 
was  in  the   divine  will,  and   in  knowing  their 
retardment  could   be  but  for  a  moment,   that 
they   might    labour   perfectly    to    purify    their 
hearts,  before  they  were  united  to  their  friends, 
the  saints,  and  swallowed  up  in  a  glorious  im- 
mortality.    St.  Ethelburge  survived   this  n.or 
tahty  for  the   support  and  comfort  of  the  rest. 
1  Living  sent  before  her  so  many  saints  to  heaven, 
she  met  her  own  death  with  a  great  spirit,1  and 
her  glory  was  manifested  by  miraculous  visions. 
See  Bede,   1.   4.   c.  6—10.     St.  Ethelburge's 

1  Ecclus.  xlviii.  24. 
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body  was  honoured  at  Nunnaminstre  in  Win- 
chester.    Leland  Collect,  t.  1.  p.  10. 

ST.  CANICUS  OR  KENNY,  ABBOT  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  Irish  Annals  fix  the  birth  of  this  illustrious 
saint  in  527,  and  his  death  in  599.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  some  time  in  Wales  under  a 
celebrated  and  holy  abbot  named  Docus,  and 
afterward  in  Ireland  under  St.  Finian,  to  whose 
famous  school,  in  his  monastery  of  Cluain- 
Irraird,  the  lovers  of  true  wisdom  repaired 
from  all  sides.  The  zeal  and  labours  of  St. 
Kenny,  in  propagating  the  practice  of  Christian 
perfection  throughout  Ireland,  have  ranked 
him  among  the  most  glorious  saints  whose 
virtue  has  been  the  greatest  ornament  of  that 
island.  St.  Kenny  was  intimately  connected 
by  holy  friendship  with  St.  Columkille,  whom 
he  sometimes  visited  in  the  isle  of  Hij.  He 
founded  himself  the  great  monastery  of  Achad- 
bho  (or  The  Ox's  Field)  which  grew  up  into 
a  town,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Ossory,  who  now  reside  at  Kilkenny, 
a  city  which  takes  its  name  from  this  saint, 
that  word  signifying  Cell  or  Church  of  Kenny. 
See  Usher,  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  493.  495,  &c. 
Adamnan,  Vit.  S.  Columb.  1.  1.  c.  4.  1.  3.  c. 
17.     Sir  James  Ware,  Antiqu.  Hibem.  p.  314. 
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ST.  WILFRID,  BISHOP  OF  YORK,  C. 

From  his  life  wrote  by  Eddi  Stephani,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  in  the  same  age,  prior  to  Bede, 
ap.  Mabill.  Act.  Ben.  t.  3.  p.  170.  t.  5.  p.  676.  Bede, 
Hist.  1.  3.  c.  25,  &c.  Also  Fredegodus,  by  order  of  St. 
Odo  of  Canterbury,  and  Eadmer,  secretary  to  St.  An- 
selm,  wrote  his  life.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Peck 
has  compiled  his  life  at  large  in  his  history  of  Stam- 
ford, 1.  2.  See  also  Johnson's  Collection  of  English 
Canons,  and  Mr.  Smith's  App.  in  Bedam,  n.  18,  19. 
His  life  in  the  English-Saxon  language,  MSS.  Bibl. 
Cotton.  Julius.  A.  X. 

A.  D.  709. 


St.  Wilfrid,  in  English-Saxon  Willferder,  to 
whose  zealous  labours  several  churches  both 
in  our  island  and  abroad  were  indebted  for 
their  conversion  to  Christ,  was  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  towards  the  year 
634.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne  that  he  might  be 
trained  up  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  sciences, 
in  which  he  discovered  an  application,  penetra- 
tion, and  maturity  of  judgment  beyond  his 
years.  A  desire  of  greater  improvement  than 
he  could  attain  to  in  that  house,  where  he  per- 
ceived the  discipline  that  was  practised  to  be 
imperfect,  put  him  upon  a  project  of  travelling 


into  France  and  Italy.  He  made  some  stay 
at  Canterbury,  where  he  studied  the  Roman 
discipline,  and  learned  the  psalter  according  to 
the  Roman  version,  instead  of  that  of  St. 
Jerom,  which  he  had  used  before.  In  653, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  St.  Bennet  Biscop, 
his  countryman,  passed  through  Kent  on  his 
first  journey  to  Rome ;  and  St.  Wilfrid,  who 
had  set  out  with  the  same  design,  crossed  the 
seas  with  him,  but  with  an  intention  to  visit 
the  most  famous  monasteries  in  his  way,  the 
better  to  instruct  himself  in  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  At  Lyons  they  were  detained 
a  whole  year  by  St.  Delphinus,  surnamed 
Annemund,  archbishop  of  that  city,  who  con- 
ceived so  great  an  affection  for  Wilfrid  that  he 
offered  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  pro- 
mised to  procure  him  a  considerable  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  saint  continued  steadfast  in  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  to  devote  himself  to 
God,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  the  year 
following.  At  Rome  he  devoutly  visited  every 
day  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Boniface,  the  archdeacon, 
who  was  a  very  pious  and  a  very  learned  man ; 
he  was  secretary  to  the  holy  pope  St.  Martin, 
and  took  as  much  delight  in  instructing  young 
Wilfrid  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child.  He 
carefully  explained  to  him  the  four  gospels,  and 
the  right  calculation  of  Easter  against  the  erro- 
neous practice  of  the  Britons  and  Irish :  like- 
wise the  other  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
At  length  he  presented  him  to  the  pope,  who 
gave  him  his  blessing  by  the  imposition  of  his 
hands,  and  [prayer.  After  this,  Wilfrid  left 
Rome,  from  whence  he  brought  relics,  and  re- 
turned to  Lyons  to  the  archbishop,  whom  he 
reverenced  as  his  father.  He  staid  three  years 
at  Lyons,  and  received  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure 
from  St.  Delphinius,  who  desired  to  make  him 
his  heir  ;  but  was  put  to  death  at  Challons 
upon  the  Saone,  by  the  order  of  Ebroin,  in 
658.  He  is  honoured  at  Lyons  as  a  martyr 
on  the  29th  of  September,  being  commonly 
called  St.  Chaumont.  Wilfrid  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  died  for  him  or  with  him. 
After  he  had  interred  his  spiritual  father,  he 
returned  into  England  loaded  with  relics. 

Alcfrid,  natural  son  of  Osvvi,  who  at  that 
time  reigned  over  the  Deiri,  (his  father  con- 
tenting himself  with  Bernicia,)  being  informed 
that  Wilfrid  had  been  instructed  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  Church,  sent  for  him,  and 
received  him  as  an  angel  from  heaven.  After 
he  had  discoursed  with  him  concerning  several 
customs  of  that  Church,  he  conjured  him  to 
continue  with  him,  to  instruct  him  and  his 
people  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  St. 
Wilfrid  consented  to,  and  the  prince  entered 
into  an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and  gave 
him  land  at  Rippon  to  found  a  monastery  upon, 
which  our  saint  governed  and  richly  endowed. 
Assisted  by  the  munificence  of  the  king,  he 
distributed  very  considerable  sums  in  alms,  was 
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exceedingly  beloved  and  respected  on  account 
of  Ins  virtues,  and  was  even  looked  upon  as  a 
prophet.  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons, 
coming  to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Oswi  and  his 
son,  Alcfrid  entreated  him  to  ordain  Wilfrid 
priest,  that  he  might  remain  always  near  his 
person.  Agilbert  said,  that  a  person  of  such 
merit  ought  to  be  promoted  to  a  bishopric; 
and  ordained  him  priest  in  663,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Rippon.  The  Northumbrians  had  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  king" 
Edwin  ;  but  St.  Oswald  obtained  St.  Aidan, 
the  holy  Irish  monk  of  Hij,  for  bishop,  and 
planted  the  faith  again  in  that  kingdom.  St. 
Aidan  resided,  not  at  York,  as  St.  Paulinns 
had  done,  but  at  Lindisfarne.  Finan  and 
Col  man,  his  countrymen,  succeeded  him,  and 
had  all  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  for 
their  diocess.  These  Scots  or  Irish  followed 
an  erroneous  calculation  of  Easter  ;  and  king 
Oswi  who  had  been  instructed  by  them,  and 
his  queen  Eanflede,  daughter  of  Edwin,  who 
came  from  Kent,  sometimes  kept  Lent  and 
Easter  at  different  times  in  the  same  court. 
The  Scots  and  Britons  herein  were  not  schis- 
matics, as  Rapin  and  some  others  pretend  ; 
for  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  Quartodeci- 
mans,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Church, 
nor  had  this  difference  between  the  Scots  and 
the  universal  Church  then  proceeded  to  a 
breach  of  communion.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
dispute,  in  664  a  conference  was  held  in  the 
great  monastery  of  St.  Hilda,  at  Streaneshalch, 
now  Whitby,  before  the  kings  Oswi  and 
Alcfrid.  Col  man  brought  thither  his  Scotish 
clergy  ;  on  the  other  side,  Agilbert,  bishop  of 
West-Sex  or  Dorchester,  had  with  him  Agatho, 
a  priest  from  Paris,  Romanus,  the  abbot  Wil- 
frid, and  the  deacon  James.  Colman  alleged 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  St. 
Columba  himself,  and  pretended  that  practice 
to  have  been  established  in  Asia,  by  St.  John 
the  Evangelist ;  which  assertion  it  would  have 
been  a  difficult  task  to  prove.*  Wilfrid  re- 
plied, that  the  agreement  of  all  the  churches  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Gaul,  Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  to  have  more 
weight  than  that  of  the  Picts  and  Britons  in  a 
part  of  the  two  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean ; 

*  If  any  of  the  apostles  who  lived  among  the  Jews 
tolerated  for  some  time  a  coinciding  of  Kaster  with  the 
Jewish  Basch.  at  least  the  contrary  role  was  always  the 
general  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  the  apostles  esta- 
blished to  show  the  distinction  and  the  liberty  of  the  new 
law,  as  fir  the  same  purpose  they  changed  the  Sabbath 
into  Sunday.  When  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  325, 
had  condemned  the  custom  of  keeping  Kaster  with  the 
Jews  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  lunar  month 
nearest  the  spring  equinox,  those  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  that  practice  were  called  Quartodecimans,  and 
were  schismatics,  &c.  They  who  held  thai  | 
he  of  precept  from  the  Jewish  law,  were  alwa\ 
The  Scots  or  Irish,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  U,  pi 
Easter  on  a  Sunday,  not  on  the  fourteenth  day,  with  tin' 
Quartodecimans  and  Jews,  unless  when  this  fourteenth 
day  was  the  Sunday,  by  which  they  differed  widely  from 
the  practice  that  was  condemned  at  Nice,  yet  fell  short 
of  perfect  conformity  with  the  universal  Church. 


that  St.  John  could  not  reject  at  once  all  the 
observances  of  the  law,  so  long  as  the  church 
judaized  in  some  points;  but  that  after  the 
death  of  St.  John  the  custom  which  St. 
Peter  established  at  Rome,  was  observed  by 
his  successors  in  Asia,  and  by  the  universal 
Church,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Nicene 
council  :  that  the  Britons  and  Picts  neither 
followed  St.  Peter,  nor  St.  John,  neither  the 
law  nor  the  gospel  ;  that  Columba  and  the  rest 
of  their  ancestors  were  without  fault,  because 
they  knew  no  better;  but  that  they  were  inex 
disable  who  refused  to  be  instructed.  He 
added  that  Christ  said  to  St.  Peter  :  Thou  art 
Peter,  &c.'  Hereupon  king  Oswi  said  :  "  Do 
you  all  acknowledge,  of  both  parties,  that  our 
Lord  said  this  partieularly  to  Peter,  and  that 
the  Lord  gave  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  They  replied:  "We  acknowledge 
it."  Then  he  concluded  :  "  I  declare,  that 
I  will  not  oppose  this  keeper  of  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  that  I  will  obey  his  orders  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  lest  he  shut  that  gate 
against  me."  This  resolution  of  the  king  was 
approved  by  the  whole  assembly.  Rapin  con- 
fesses that  Oswi  acknowledged  a  prerogative 
of  St.  Peter  above  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  on  this  account  he  preferred  the  practice 
which  he  had  established  at  Rome,  to  that 
which  he  thought  derived  from  St.  John.2  It 
is  evident  from  the  very  silence  of  both  parties, 
that  the  Scots  or  Irish  and  Britons  never  called 
in  question  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Another  difference  which  regarded  the 
tonsure  was  agitated  in  this  conference.  The 
Romans  made  it  quite  round  the  head,  to  re- 
semble, they  said,  our  Lord's  crown  of  thorns. 
This  was  called  St.  Peter's  Tonsure  :  the  other, 
called  by  derision  Simon  Magus's,  was  only  a 
semicircle  shaved  from  ear  to  ear  above  the 
forehead,  not  reaching  to  the  hinder  part,  which 
was  covered  with  hair.*  Bede  mentions  no 
decision  with  regard  to  this  point,  which  was 
left  to  the  custom  of  each  place.  St.  Cedd, 
bishop  of  Essex  or  London,  who  was  present 
at  this  conference,  and  being  a  native  of  Deira, 
had  followed  the  Scotish  customs,  declarec 
upon  the  spot  that  he  embraced  the  Roman 
discipline.  But  Colman  said  he  would  consult 
with  his  brethren,  the  monks  of  Jona,  and  re- 
tired to  them  with  his  Scotish  priests.  Tuda 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Northumberland  in 
his  room,  but  soon  after  died  of  a  pestilence 
which  raged  in  England  in  664.     He  had  been 

1  Matt.  xvi.  IS. 

■  Rapin  Thoyras,  Hist.  d'Angleterre,  I.  3.  t.  1.  p.  246. 

ed.  Gallic. 


*  There  was  likewise  the  Oriental  Tonsure  called  St. 
Paul's,  which  some  monks  used  also  in  the  West;  this 
(■(insisted  111  Bhavingthe  whole  head.  The  use  of  ecclesi- 
astical toiMUres  stems  only  to  have  been  introduced  in 
the  fourth  or  tilth  century  after  the  persecutions,  as  a 
mark  of  a  person's  being  consecrated  to  (.rod,  and  in  nni 
tation  id'  Christ's  crown  of  thorns.  See  Bona  Rerum 
Liturg.  Smith  in  Bed.  Append,  p.  "15.     Fleury  1.  39. 
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was  much  lamented  on  account  of  his  virtue. 
King  Alcfrid  desired  to  have  his  own  priest 
Wilfrid  placed  in  the  episcopal  see,  and  sent 
him  into  Franco,  to  receive  consecration  at  the 
hands  of  his  old  friend  Agilbert,  who,  seeing; 
his  diocess  of  West-Sex  divided,  and  another 
bishop,  named  Wina,  placed  at  Venta,  called 
by  the  Saxons  Wintacestir,  now  Winchester, 
returned  to  France,  which  was  his  native 
country,  where  the  bishopric  of  Paris  was  given 
him.  Wilfrid  being  absent  a  long  time  on  this 
journey,  Oswi  caused  St.  Ceadda,  or  Chad, 
abbot  of  Lestingau,  a  disciple  of  St.  Aidan, 
to  be  ordained  bishop.  The  see  of  Canterbury 
being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  he 
was  consecrated  by  Wina,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  was  the  only  bishop  at  that  time  in  Great 
Britain  that  had  been  canonically  ordained. 
Agilhert  joyfully  received  Wilfrid,  and,  with 
twelve  other  bishops,  performed  the  ceremony 
of  his  ordination  with  great  solemnity  at  Com- 
piegne.  St.  Wilfrid  was  then  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  in  664  ;  he  was  carried  by  the 
bishops  in  a  golden  chair,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Gauls. 

At  his  return  into  England  he  would  not 
dispute  the  election  of  St.  Chad ;  but  retired 
to  Rippon,  which  monastery  he  made  his  resi- 
dence for  three  years,  though  he  was  often 
called  into  Mercia  by  king  Wulfere  to  ordain 
deacons  and  priests,  and  to  perform  other 
episcopal  functions.  Oswi  having  defeated  and 
slain  Penda  in  655,  conquered  all  that  king- 
dom ;  but,  three  years  after,  made  Peada, 
Penda's  son,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  king  of  that  part  which  lay 
south  of  the  Trent;  but  Peada  dying  soon 
after,  Oswi  again  united  that  country  to  his 
own  dominions.  Not  long  after,  the  Mercians 
took  up  arms,  and  placed  Wulfere,  Penda's 
second  son,  upon  the  throne  in  659.  This 
prince  was  for  some  time  a  pagan,  or  at  least 
favoured  the  pagans ;  but  at  length  became  a 
zealous  propagator  of  the  faith,  and  governed 
by  the  counsels  of  St.  Wilfrid,  who  founded 
monasteries  and  churches  in  several  parts  of 
Mercia.  Mr.  Peck  endeavours  to  prove,3  that 
the  priory  of  St.  Leonard,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  out  of  Stamford,  was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid, 
though  rebuilt,  in  honour  of  St.  Leonard,  by 
William  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  only  then  dedicated  in  ho- 
nour of  St.  Leonard.*  St.  Theodorus,  arch- 
3  History  of  Stamford,  1.  2. 

*  Bede  tells  us,  that  king  Alcfrid  bestowed  on  St. 
Wilfrid  land  of  thirty  families  at  Stamford,  where  he 
built  a  monastery  before  he  founded  that  of  Rippon. 
Mr.  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  this  Stamford  was  situated 
on  the  Derwent  in  Yorkshire.  But  ancient  MSS.  and 
writers  call  it  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  as  Mr.  Smith 
confesses  ;  and  alter  Oswi's  victory  over  Penda,  all  Mercia 
was  subjected  to  the  Northumbrians,  till  Oswi  constituted 
Peada  rather  viceroy  than  king  of  South-Mercia  ;  so  that 
St.  Wilfrid  might  build  a  church  in  that  country.     See 


bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  visitation,  found 
the  election  of  St.  Chad  to  have  been  irregular, 
and  removed  him;  but,  charmed  with  his 
humility  and  virtue,  placed  him  in  the  see  of 
Litchfield.  At  the  same  time  he  put  St.  Wil- 
frid in  possession  of  the  see  of  York,  in  669,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Oswi,  which  happened  in  670. 
Upon  his  demise,  Alcfrid  was  obliged  by  the 
people  to  leave  the  throne  to  Egfrid,  the  eldest 
legitimate  son  of  Oswi.  St.  Wilfrid  conse- 
crated the  great  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
had  built  at  Rippon,  in  presence  of  the  new 
king,  in  670  ;  and  afterward  that  of  St.  An- 
drew at  Hexham,  and  several  others.  Being 
a  man  of  most  persuasive  oratory  and  strict 
virtue,  he  promoted  every  where  religion  and 
piety  with  incredible  success.  He  invited  out 
of  Kent  the  precentor  Eddi  Stephani,  who  be- 
came from  that  time  his  constant  companion, 
and  afterward  wrote  his  life.  With  his  assist- 
ance the  saint  established,  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  north,  the  use  of  Plain-song,  which  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  instituted  in  the  church - 
music,  and  admirably  well  adapted  it  to  every 
different  part  of  the  divine  office,  as  Franchini 
observes;*  in  which  it  is  easier  and  more  be- 
Mr.  Peck's  History  of  Stamford.  After  king  Wulfere, 
his  brother,  became  independent  in  Mercia,  Lindsey,  and 
probably  almost  all  Lincolnshire,  was  again  conquered 
by  the  Northumbrians,  and  obeyed  them  for  some  years. 
This  church  of  St.  Leonard's,  near  Stamford,  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  devotion.  The  nave,  or  middle 
aisle  is  still  standing,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  stately 
pile,  and  of  costly  and  excellent  workmanship,  though  it 
is  now  converted  imo  a  barn,  for  the  use  of  a  new  farm- 
house. In  digging  the  foundations  of  this  house  some 
stone  coffins  were  found,  which  are  used  for  troughs,  and 
the  bones  of  the  illustrious  dead  interred  there  were  scat- 
tered about  the  fields  with  an  indecency  which  the  pagan 
Romans  would  have  called  sacrilegious.  Mr.  llearn,  in 
his  Preface  to  Text  us  Roflensis,  p.  43,  speaking  of  the 
ruins  of  Rewley,  (alias  North-Ousney,)  an  abbey  of  Cis- 
tercians, near  Oxford,  says  :  "  Great  quantities  of  men's 
bones  are  frequently  dug  up,  which  are  often  barbarously 
used,  without  considering  that  the  persons  there  buried 
were  renowned  for  all  sorts  of  virtues,  particularly  for 
justice,  clemency,  and  bounty  toward  the  poor.  But  I 
foresee  what  the  advocates  of  sacrilege  will  say,"  &c. 
See  the  like  invectives  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  others,  which 
might  seem  too  harsh  if  here  inserted.  The  pagan  Ro- 
mans punished  a  wilful  violation,  or  removing  the  stones, 
of  a  sepulchre,  with  great  rigour,  calling  it  a  sacrilege, 
and  a  crime  against  the  public  next  in  guilt  to  that  of 
treason.  See  Gutherius  De  Jure  Manium,  1  3.  c.  25. 
De  Sepulchro  violato  ap.  Graevium,  Antiq.  Roman,  t.  12. 
*  Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1009.  was 
the  inventor  of  the  gamma-ut  or  gamut,  and  the  six 
notes,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sut,  La;  which  syllables  are 
taken  from  the  three  first  verses  of  the  hymn  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Ut  qiieunt  /axis,  &c.  Without  the  use  of  the 
gamut,  a  person  could  not  in  a  little  time  become  perfect 
master  of  plain-song.  Guido  says,  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  :  "  1  hope  they  who  come  after  us  will  not  forget 
to  pray  for  us.  For  we  make  a  perfect  master  of  singing 
in  a  year  or  two ;  whereas  till  now  a  person  could  scarce 
attain  this  science,  even  imperfectly,  in  ten  yvars."  The 
gamut  is  the  first  note,  but  oftener  taken  for  the  whole 
scale  of  music,  or  series  of  sounds  ris:ng  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity  from  any  given  pitch  or 
tone.  Plain-song  is  that  in  which  all  ung  in  unison  ;  it 
is  executed  by  fixing  the  musical  notes  within  due  limits, 
and  ordering  or  disposing  the  changes,  risings,  and  fall- 
ings of  the  voice  according  to  the  natural  series  of  the 
musical  sounds. 
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coming  than  that  which  is  performed  with  a 
harmonious  discord  of  voices  and  variation  of 
melody.*  The  monastic  state  was  a  principal 
object  of  St.  Wilfrid's  care ;  and  this  he  settled 
among  the  Midland  and  Northern  English,  as 
St.  Austin  had  established  it  in  Kent.5 

King  Egfrid  had  taken  to  wife  St.  Audry, 
who  preferring  a  religious  life,  according  to  the 
liberty  which  the  Church  has  always  under- 
stood, by  constant  tradition,  to  be  allowed  by 
the  divine  law  before  cohabition,  St.  Wilfrid 
endeavoured  at  first  to  engage  her  to  change  her 
resolution ;  but  finding  her  inflexible  in  it,  at 
length  consented  to  give  her  the  veil.  This  action 
exceedingly  provoked  the  king ;  and  his  new 
queen  Ermenberga  employed  every  base  and 
little  means  entirely  to  ruin  him  in  the  opinion 
of  her  husband.  In  order  to  undermine  him, 
a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  dividing  his 
bishopric,  after  the  holy  prelate  had  spent  ten 
years  in  settling  Christianity  in  it.  Theodorus, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  metropoli- 
tan of  all  England,  was  gained  by  specious 
pretences,  and  parcelled  his  great  diocess, 
consecrating  Bosa  to  the  see  of  York,  for  the 
Deiri ;  Eata  to  that  of  Lindisfarne,  for  Ber- 
nicia;  and  Eadhed  to  the  church  of  Lindissi 
or  great  part  of  Lincolnshire,  which  Egfrid 
had  won  from  Mercia.6  This  passed  in  the 
year  678.  Eadhed  resided  first  at  Sidnacester, 
near  Gainsborough ;  but  after  king  Wulfere 
had  recovered  Lindsey  and  all  Lincolnshire, 
he  retired  to  Rippon.  Wilfrid,  for  opposing 
this  partition,  was  rejected  ;  but  appealed  to 
the  pope.  Dreading  a  disturbance  or  schism, 
he  raised  no  clamour ;  but  being  too  well 
versed  in  the  canons  not  to  see  the  irregularity 
and  nullity  of  many  steps  that  had  been  taken 
against  him  embarked  for  Rome.  Being  driven 
by  contrary  winds  at  sea  upon  the  coast  of 
Friesland,  he  was  moved  to  compassion  upon 
seeing  the  spiritual  blindness  and  idolatry  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  preached  the  faith  to  them. 
During  that  winter  and  the  following  spring  he 
staid  among  them,  converted  and  baptized 
many  thousands,  with  several  lords  of  the 
country.  Thus  he  opened  that  harvest  which 
St.  Willibrord  and  others,  excited  by  his  ex- 
ample, afterward  cultivated.  Wilfrid  is  ho- 
noured to  this  day  as  the  apostle  of  that 
country.7  Ebroin,  either  through  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  saint's  enemies  in  England,  or  on 
the  score  of  his  enmity  on  account  of  St.  Del- 
pliinus  of  Lyons,  sent  letters  to  Adalgise,  king 
of  Friesland,  promising  to  give  him  a  bushel 
of  gold,  if  he  would  send  him  bishop  Wilfrid, 
or  his  head.  The  king  read  the  letters  pub- 
licly before  Wilfrid,  the  messengers,  and  his 
own  officers,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces  with 
indignation,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  express- 

*  Smith,  in  Bed.  App.  n.  12.  p.  720. 
5  See  F.  Reyner's  learned  work,  entitled,  Apostolatua 
Beivedictinorum  in  Anglia. 
8  Johnson's  Collect,  of  English  Canonz,  an.  679.  pref. 
See  Batavia  Sacra,  p.  25. 


ing  the  utmost  execration  of  so  detestable  a 
treachery. 

Next  summer  Wilfrid  leaving  his  new  con- 
verts with  great  reluctance  under  the  direction 
of  proper  pastors,  travelled  through  Austrasia, 
where  king  Dagobert  II.  entertained  him  most 
honourably,  and  entreated  him  to  fill  the 
bishopric  of  Strasburg,  which  happened  then 
to  be  vacant.  Upon  his  refusal,  this  prince 
made  him  very  considerable  presents,  and  sen 
Adeodatus,  bishop  of  Toul,  to  accompany  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  year 
679.  He  found  pope  Agatho  already  apprized 
of  what  had  passed  in  England,  by  a  monk 
whom  Theodorus  had  despatched  on  his  side 
with  letters.  The  pope  was  preparing  to  hold 
a  great  council  against  the  Monotnelites.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  discuss  this  cause,  he  assem- 
bled a  synod  in  October,  679,  in  the  Lateran 
basilic,  or  church  of  our  Saviour,  consisting  of 
above  fifty  bishops  and  priests,  chiefly  of  the 
Suburbicarian  churches,  (i.  e.  of  part  of  Italy 
and  those  of  Sicily,)  though  their  names  are 
strangely  mangled  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
copy.8  The  causes  of  the  dissension  in  the 
British  Church  having  been  weighed,  it  was 
decreed,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  that 
there  should  be  in  it  one  archbishop  honoured 
with  the  pall,  who  should  promote  and  canoni- 
cally  ordain  the  bishops  to  the  other  sees ;  but 
that  none  of  the  bishops  should  presume  to 
meddle  with  the  rights  of  any  other  prelate, 
but  all  should  study  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  people.  After  this,  St.  Wilfrid  was  admitted 
to  the  council,  though  Johnson  thinks  this 
a  second  council,  held  soon  after  the  first,  in 
the  same  place  ;  and  that  St.  Wilfrid  was  not 
arrived  at  Rome  when  the  first  was  convened, 
but  had  oidy  stated  his  case  to  the  pope  by 
letters.  Having  presented  his  petition  in 
person  to  the  pope  and  bishops  assembled, 
the  synod  exceedingly  commended  his  modera- 
tion, in  that  he  had  raised  no  disturbance  or 
resistance  by  contumacy,  but  had  been  content 
calmly  to  enter  his  protestation  and  appeals, 
professing  that  he  would  submit  to  whatever 
was  determined :  and  it  was  definitively  de- 
creed, that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  bishopric. 
Mr.  Johnson  takes  notice  that  St.  Wilfrid  never 
claimed  any  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and  that 
this  synod9  expressly  says,  the  sacerdotal  pri- 
macy "in  Britain  was  settled  by  St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Austin  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  whence 
this  author  imagines  St.  Gregory  altered  his 
first  decree  or  purpose  by  some  posterior  regu- 
lation. St.  Wilfrid  staid  above  tour  months  at 
Rome,  and  assisted  at  the  great  Lateran  coun- 
cil of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops,  in 
which  he,  with  the  rest,  condemned  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy.  When  he  arrived  in  England, 
he  repaired  to  the  king,  and  showed  him  the 
sealed  decrees  of  the  pope.     The  prince,  when 

8  Spelman,  Cone.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  158.     Labbe's  Coun- 
cils, t.  6.  p.  579. 
,     *  Can.  7. 
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he  had  first  caused  them  to  be  read  to  the  pre- 
lates of  his  own  faction  that  were  in  the  room 
with  him,  cried  out,  they  had  been  obtained  by 
bribery,  and  commanded  a  certain  reeve  (or 
steward  of  the  Church  for  secular  affairs)  to 
commit  Wilfrid  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained 
nine  months.  They  took  from  him  every  thing 
but  the  clothes  which  he  then  wore,  and  sent 
his  attendants  some  one  way,  and  some  an- 
other. Queen  Ermenberga  took  away  his  case 
of  relics,  which  she  hung  up  in  her  chamber, 
and  carried  about  with  her  in  her  chariot,  when 
she  went  out.  The  holy  bishop's  guards  heard 
him  sing  psalms  in  his  dark  dungeon,  and  be- 
held a  light  which  terrified  them ;  and  the 
saint  having  cured  the  governor's  wife  with 
holy  water,  he  refused  to  guard  him  any 
longer,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
to  another  prison.  At  length  the  queen  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness  in  a  monas- 
tery, the  abbess  whereof  (who  was  Ebba,  the 
king's  aunt)  represented  to  her  the  injustice 
done  to  St.  Wilfrid :  whereupon  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  his  relics  were  restored,  and  his  com- 
panions were  sent  back  to  him. 

St.  Wilfrid,  who  was  inflamed  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  repaired  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons,  which  had  not  yet  received  the 
light  of  faith.  Edilwalch,  the  king,  who  had 
been  lately  baptized  in  Mercia,  where  king 
Wulphere  was  his  godfather,  received  him 
with  open  arms;  and  the  saint,  by  his  preach- 
ing, converted  the  whole  nation,  with  all  the 
priests  of  the  idols.  That  country  was  oppressed 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  no  rain  having  fallen 
there  for  three  years.  But  on  the  day  on  which 
St.  Wilfrid  first  administered  baptism  with 
great  solemnity  to  an  incredible  number  of  the 
nobility  and  people,  abundant  rains  fell.  The 
saint  also  taught  the  people  to  fish,  which  was 
a  great  relief  to  them.  In  the  first  essay  they 
caught  three  hundred  fishes,  of  which  the  saint 
induced  them  to  give  one  hundred  to  the  poor, 
and  as  many  to  those  of  whom  they  had  bor- 
rowed their  nets,  keeping  the  like  number  for 
their  own  use.  The  king  gave  him  land  of 
eighty-seven  families,  on  which  he  built  two 
monasteries,  Bosenham  and  Selsey,  that  is, 
Isle  of  the  Sea-Calf.  This  latter  place  became 
an  episcopal  see,  which  was  afterward  removed 
to  Chichester.  The  saint  sent  a  priest  into  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  whither  the  faith  had  not  pene- 
trated, and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  all  the 
inhabitants  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  lite. 
Cadwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  whom 
that  island  was  then  subject,  sent  for  St. 
Wilfrid,  and  took  his  advice.  The  saint  chiefly 
resided  in  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  and  culti- 
vated this  vineyard  five  years,  till,  upon  the 
death  of  king  Egfrid,  he  was  called  back  into 
Northumberland.  That  prince  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  Picts,  whose  country  he  had 
invaded  in  GS5.  As  he  left  no  issue,  Alcfrid, 
his  natural  brother,  was  sent  for  out  of  Ireland, 

vol..  n. 


whither  he  had  retired,  and  a  second  time 
mounted  the  throne.  St.  Theodorus  being 
above  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  seized  with 
frequent  fits  of  sickness,  sent  to  St.  Wilfrid, 
requesting  that  he  would  meet  him  at  London, 
with  Erchambald,  bishop  of  that  city.  He 
confessed  to  them  all  the  actions  of  his  life  ; 
then  said  to  St.  Wilfrid:  "The  greatest  re- 
morse that  I  feel  is,  that  I  consented  with  the 
king  to  deprive  you  of  your  possessions,  with- 
out any  fault  committed  on  your  part.  I  con- 
fess this  my  crime  to  God  and  St.  Peter ;  and 
I  take  them  both  to  witness,  that  I  will  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  to  make  amends  for  my 
fault,  and  to  reconcile  you  to  all  the  kings  and 
lords  who  are  my  friends.  God  hath  revealed 
to  me  that  I  shall  not  live  to  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  conjure  you  to  consent  that  I  may 
establish  you  in  my  life-time  archbishop  of  my 
see."  St.  Wilfrid  replied:  "  May  God  and  St. 
Peter  pardon  you  all  our  differences:  I  will 
always  pray  for  you  as  your  friend.  Send  let- 
ters to  your  friends,  that  they  may  restore  to 
me,  part  of  my  possessions,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  holy  see.  The  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor in  your  see  will  be  afterward  considered 
in  a  proper  assembly."  Pursuant  to  this  en- 
gagement St.  Theodorus  wrote  to  king  Alcfrid, 
to  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians,  to  Elfleda, 
who  had  succeeded  St.  Hilda  in  the  abbey  of 
Streaneshalch,  and  others.  Alcfrid  having  re- 
ceived these  letters,  recalled  the  holy  bishop  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  686,  and  restored  to  him,  first  his 
monastery  of  Hexham,  and  soon  after  that  of 
Rippon,  and  the  episcopal  see  of  York  ;  Bosa 
of  York,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  at  Hexham, 
relinquishing  their  sees  to  him.  Theodorus 
had  first  parcelled  it  into  three,  afterward  into 
five  bishoprics,  consecrating  Tunbert  to  Hex- 
ham, and  Trumwin  to  the  diocess  of  the 
Southern  Picts,  subject  to  the  kings  of  North- 
umberland, whose  see  was  fixed  at  Withern. 
These  bishops  were  holy  men,  well  qualified 
for  their  ministry,  and,  in  simplicity,  took  upon 
themselves  a  charge  which  their  immediate 
superiors  imposed  upon  them. 

St.  Wilfrid,  after  his  restoration,  reduced 
Hexham  and  Rippon  to  their  original  condition 
of  mere  monasteries;  and  St.  Cuthbert,  who 
had  from  the  beginning  sustained  the  epis- 
copal charge  only  in  obedience  and  by  com- 
pulsion, retired  to  Fame  upon  St.  Wilfrid's 
return,  and  died  there  the  following  year,  687  ; 
so  that  St.  Wilfrid  was  obliged  to  take  upon 
him  the  care  also  of  the  diocess  of  Lindisfame, 
till  a  new  bishop  could  be  chosen.  The  irre- 
proachable, conduct,  the  vigilancy,  and  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  our  holy  prelate  ought  to 
have  stopped  the  mouths  of  his  enemies  ;  but 
these  very  virtues,  which  enraged  the  devil, 
raised  new  storms  against  him.  King  Alcfrid 
would  have  a  new  bishopric  elected  at  Rippon: 
St.  Wilfrid  opposed  the  project,  and  was 
obliged    once    more   to  fly,  in   691,   five   years 
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after  he  had  been  restored.  He  retired  to 
Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  received 
him  most  graciously,  and  entreated  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  see  of  Litch- 
field, which  was  then  vacant.  The  good 
bishop's  discourses  on  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  the  infinite  importance  of  salvation,  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  king,  that,  in  hopes 
more  easily  to  secure  a  happy  eternity,  he  soon 
after  relinquished  his  crown,  and  put  on  the 
monastic  habit.  Our  saint  founded  many 
monasteries  and  churches  in  Mercia,  and  use- 
fully employed  there  his  labours  ;  till,  finding 
his  enemies  in  Northumberland  had  gained 
Brithwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  were 
soliciting  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  him, 
he  appealed  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and  took 
another  journey  thither  in  703.  His  accusers 
appeared  there  against  him,  but  to  their  own 
confusion.  Pope  John  VI.  honourably  ac- 
quitted the  saint,  who  had  in  every  thing  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  canons.  His  very 
enemies  had  always  acknowledged  his  life  to 
be  irreproachable;  and  a  bishop  cannot  be 
deposed  unless  a  canonical  fault  be  proved 
against  him  in  a  synod.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  divide  his  bishopric,  this  was  not  to  be  done 
without  his  concurrence,  and  withal  reserving 
to  him  his  own  see  ;  the  authority  at  least  not 
of  some  small  consistory,  but  of  a  full  pro- 
vincial council,  in  the  West  also  of  the  pope, 
and  in  the  East  of  the  patriarch  of  that  part, 
ought  to  intervene,  as  many  instances  in  France 
and  other  places  long  before  that-  time,  clearly 
show.  Moreover,  this  persecution  was  raised 
by  court  envy,  jealousy,  and  resentment.  These 
were  the  instruments  which  conjured  up  the 
storm,  and  the  secret  springs  which  put  in 
motion  the  engines  that  were  employed  against 
this  servant  of  God  through  the  simplicity  or 
ignorance  of  many,  the  malice  of  some,  and 
the  complaisance  and  condescension  of  others. 
The  holy  prelate  being  the  best  skilled  in 
sacred  learning  and  in  the  canons  of  the  Church 
in  all  Britain,  as  St.  Theodorus  on  his  death- 
bed acknowledged  him  to  be,  was  too  great  a 
disciplinarian  for  some  at  court.  How  pure 
his  views  were,  and  how  remote  from  avarice 
and  ambition,  appeared  from  his  charity  toward 
his  persecutors,  the  meekness  with  which  he 
maintained  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  and  the  humility  and 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  refused  the 
bishopric  of  the  Mercians,  and  excused  him- 
self from  acquiescing  in  the  earnest  request 
of  St.  Theodorus,  when  he  desired  to  make 
him  his  coadjutor  in  the  metropolitical  see  of 
Canterbury.*      If  he  was   rich,  he    knew  no 

*  His  modesty  is  remarkable  in  never  soliciting  the 
metropolitical  jurisdiction,  which  St.  Gregory  had  or- 
dained should  be  Settled  at  York,  and  which  had  been 
granted  to  St.  Pauliuus.  It  had  failed  in  the  Scotish 
bishops  who  resided  at  Lindisfarne  ;  but  was  recovered 
in  734,  by  Egbert  or  Ecgbright,  brother  to  Eadbyrhr, 
king  of  Northumberland,  a  prelate  still  more  eminent  for 


other  use  of  what  he  possessed  than  to  employ 
it  in  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  lie  rejoiced  to  see  others 
share  the  fruits  of  his  harvest ;  and  though 
traversed  in  every  advance  that  he  made,  he 
never  threw  away  the  labouring  oar,  or  grew 
remiss  in  his  ministry,  or  in  quickening  others 
to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  zeal  iu  the 
cause  of  God.  Such  a  character  appeared  in 
the  most  shining  light  to  all  impartial  judges, 
and  St.  Wilfrid  met  at  Rome  with  that  pro- 
tection and  applause  which  were  due  to  his 
heroic  virtue.  Pope  John  VI.  in  704,  sent 
letters10  by  an  express  messenger  to  the  kings 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  in  favour  of 
the  persecuted  bishop,  charging  archbishop 
Brithwald  to  call  a  synod  which  should  do  him 
justice ;  in  default  of  which  he  ordered  the 
parties  to  make  their  personal  appearance  at 
Rome. 

St.  Wilfrid,  in  his  return,  was  taken  danger- 
ously ill  at  Meaux  in  France;  under  which 
distemper  Bede  relates11  that  he  was  assured 
by  a  heavenly  vision,  that  Christ,  through  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  the  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  and  at  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  had 
prolonged  his  life  four  years.  When  he  landed 
in  England,  archbishop  Brithwald  promised 
him  heartily  to  concur  to  his  restoration  to  his 
former  see.  Ethelred,  the  late  king  of  Mercia, 
then  abbot  of  Bardney,  received  him  with  great 
joy,  and  warmly  recommended  him  to  his 
nephew  Co&nred,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his 
crown  when  he  forsook  the  world.  CoSnred 
was  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  heavenly 
things  by  the  converse  he  had  with  the  holy 
man,  that  he  conceived  a  great  desire  also  to 
renounce  the  world;  which  project  he  after- 
ward executed  in  the  year  709,  of  his  reign  the 
fourth,  when  he  travelled  to  Rome  with  Offa, 
king  of  the  East-Saxons,  and  both  put  on  the 
monastic  habit,  and,  persevering  with  great 
fervour  to  their  last  hours,  died  happily  in  that 
city.  Alcfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  yet 
made  difficulties;  but  died  in  703,  and,  in  his 
last  sickness,  repented  of  the  injustice  he  had 
done  to  St.  Wilfrid,  as  his  sister  Elfleda,  abbess 
of  Streaneshalch,  gave  testimony.  His  resti- 
tution, therefore,  was  easily  agreed  to  by  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  Osred,  who  beiiiir  only 
eight  years  old,  succeeded  his  father,  Brithric 
being  regent  during  his  minority.  St.  Wilfrid 
took  possession  of  the  diocess  of  Hexham,  but 
chiefly  resided  in  his  monastery  of  Rippon, 
leaving  York  to  St.  John  of  Beverley.  He 
governed  the  monasteries  in  Mercia,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  founder,  and  which  were  after- 
ward destroyed  by  the  Danes.  He  died  at 
one  of  these  at  Undalum,  now  called  Oundle, 

Iu  Extant  iu  Spelman,  p.  179  and  204;  but  in  the 
latter  place  falsely  ascribed  to  pope  John  VII.  as  if  it 
were  a  diHerent  letter. 

11  Hist.  1.  b.  c.  19. 


his  superiority  in  knowledge  than  for  his  high  bird 
Bede  testifies.     He  was  Alcuin's  master. 
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in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
709,  having  divided  his  treasures  between  his 
monasteries,  churches,  and  the  former  compa- 
nions of  his  exile.  His  body  was  buried  in 
his  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rippon.12  That 
monastery  having  been  destroyed  by  the  wars, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  remains  was  translated 
to  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  St.  Odo,  and 
deposited  under  the  high  altar,  in  959.  They 
were  enshrined  by  Lanfranc,  and  deposited 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  by  St.  Anselm, 
on  the  12th  of  October;  the  day  of  which 
translation  became  his  principal  festival.  These 
relics  are  said  now  to  repose  near  the  monu- 
ment of  that  truly  great  man,  cardinal  Pole. 

True  virtue  is  always  of  a  piece  with  itself, 
is  always  governed  by  the  same  principle,  and 
always  steers  the  same  course.  In  prosperity 
it  is  humble,  modest,  and  timorous  ;  in  adver- 
sity, magnanimous,  and  equally  active  and 
brave.  To  suffer  from  good  men  is  often  the 
severest  of  trials  :  but  from  whatever  quarter 
persecution  comes,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  sink 
under  it,  but,  sincerely  humbling  ourselves 
before  both  God  and  man,  we  must  not  be 
daunted,  considering  that  on  one  side  it  is  the 
part  of  cowards  only  to  be  pusillanimous,  or  to 
despair;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  arrogance 
and  pride  to  fall  into  impatience,  or  to  repay 
injuries  with  revenge,  insults,  or  ill  will.  St. 
Wilfrid  saw  the  clouds  gather,  and  ready  to 
burst  over  his  head  ;  yet  was  undaunted.  He 
never  reviled  his  persecutors — never  com- 
plained of  the  envy  and  malice  of  those  who 
stirred  up  whole  kingdoms  against  him.  Envy 
died  with  him ;  and  immediately  the  whole 
world  gave  due  praise  to  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  virtue  and 
discipline,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  The 
historians  of  our  nation  unanimously  conspire 
in  paying  a  grateful  tribute  to   his  memory, 

which  is  consecrated  in  the  Roman  and  other 

Martyrologies. 
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SAINT   EDWARD,    KING  AND 
CONFESSOR. 

From  William  of  Malmesbury,  (<le  Reg.  Angl.  2.  c.  13.) 
whom  Sir  H.  Saville  calls  the  best  historian  of  our 
nation,  and  who  wrote  in  1140:  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, or  whoever  compiled  the  Flores  Hist.  Angl. 
from  Matthew  Paris,  &c.  the  life  of  St.  Edward,  C. 
wrote  by  St.  Aelred,  abbot  of  Rieval,  who  died  in 
11 60,  of  which  work  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
edition  is  that  of  Roger  Twysden,  (inter  10  Angl. 
Scriptores,  Londini,  ann.  1052,  t.  1.  p.  370.)  An 
accurate  account  of  his  death  is  given  by  Sulcard,  a 
monk  of  Westminster,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 

,s  See  Dugdale's  History  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rippon,  which  was  dissolved  27  Henry  VIII. 


who  wrote,  by  order  of  his  abbot  Vifalis,  a  short  his- 
tory, De  Constructione  Westmonasterii,  of  which  two 
beautiful  MS.  copies  were  lent  me  from  the  Cotton 
Library,  and  tlu:  archives  of  Westminster.  See  als  > 
Ingulphus,  published  by  Gale,  Brompton  by  Twysden, 
Knyghton,  ibid.  Hoveden  and  Matt.  Paris,  ad  ann. 
1006.  Harpsheld,  Sav.  xi.  c.  3.  Likewise  the  his- 
torians of  Normandy,  Odericus  Yitalis  in  Hist.  Nor- 
mann.  Gulielmus  Pictav.  de  Gestis  Qui.  Duds.  &c. 
The  Letter  of  Innocent  II.  on  the  Canoniz.  of  St.  Edw 
ami.  1 138,  ap.  Wilk.  Cone.  Br.  t.  l.p.  419  ;  the  bull  of 
Alexander  HI.  ibid.  p.  431  ;  that  of  Greg.  IX.  in 
1227  ;  and  Rymer's  Fcedera,  t.  l.p.  297. 

A.  D.  1066. 

God  often  gives  bad  princes  in  his  wrath  ;  but 
in  a  good   king  he  bestoweth  a  great  public 
blessing  on  a  nation.     A  icise  king  is  the  up- 
holding of  his  people}     Ax  the.  judise  of  the 
people  is  himself,  so  are  his  officers ;  and  what 
manner  of  man  the  ruler  of  the  city  is,  such 
also  are  they  that  dwell  therein.     An  unwise 
king  destroy cth   his  people  ;    but  through   the 
prudence  of  them  that  are  in  authority,  the 
city  shall  be  inhabited?     The  happiness  of  the 
reign   of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  itself  a 
panegyric  of  his  virtue.     This  prince  was  son 
of  king  Ethelred  II.  who  left  by  Elgiva,  his 
first  wife,  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was  his  suc- 
cessor ;    and,    by   his    second    wife,    Emma, 
daughter  to  Richard  I.  and  sister  to  Richard 
II.  the  third  and  fourth  dukes  of  Normandy, 
he  had  Alfred  and  Edward.     In  his  unhappy 
and  weak  reign,    the   Danes,   who   from    the 
time   of  king  Athelstan  had,  for  about  sitty 
years,  left  this  island  unmolested,  committed 
in  all  parts  of  it  most  horrible  ravages.     To 
redeem   the    country    from    these    vexations, 
Ethelred   engaged  to  pay  them  a  tax,  called 
Danegelt,   of  ibrty    thousand   pounds   a-year, 
which  was  raised  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  upon 
each  hide  of  land,  or  as  much  as  could  be  tilled 
with  one  plough  in  a  year.     Swein  or  Sweno, 
king  of  the  Danes,  conquered  all  England  soon 
after,  in  1015  :  but  died  the  same  year,  leaving 
here  his  son  Knute  or  Canute.     Ethelred,  who 
had  fled  into  Normandy,  returned  upon  his 
death  and  recovered  his  kingdom  ;  but,  dying 
in  1016,  left  Mercia  and  some  other  parts  in 
the  hands  of  the  Danes.     Edmund  Ironside, 
after  several  battles,  came  to   an  agreement, 
which  was  concluded  in  the  isle  Alney,  in  the 
Severn,  near  Gloucester,  by  which  he  consented 
to  divide  the   kingdom  with  Canute,  yielding 
up  to  him  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  Northum- 
berland, and  the  East-Angles.     Shortly  after, 
he  was  treacherously  assassinated  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Edric   Strean,   a    Dane,  count   of 
Mercia,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest 
favours,   and  by  whom  he   had    been   before 
often  betrayed. 

Canute,  took  this  opportunity  to  seize  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  ordered  the  late  king's 
two  infant  sons,  Edmund  and  Edward,  to  he 
conveyed  into  Denmark,  there  to  be  privately 


Wisd.  vi.  26. 
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made  away  with.     The  officer  who  conducted 
them  was   moved   to   compassion,  and  carried 
them  into  Sweden,  where  the   king  sent  them 
to    his    cousin     Solomon,    king    of    Hungary. 
When  they  were  grown  up,  Solomon  gave  in 
marriage  to  Edmund  one  of  his  own  daugh- 
ters, and  to  Edward  his  sister-in-law  Agatha. 
Emma  was  retired  with  her  two  sons,  Alfred 
and    Edward,    into    Normandy.       Canute    de- 
manded her  of  her  brother,  duke  Richard,  in 
marriage,  and  his  request  was  agreed  to.      But 
the  two  princes  remained  in  Normandy,  where 
Richard   II.  was  succeeded,   1026',  by  his  son 
Richard  III.      He  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
by  his  death  his  brother  Robert  became  duke 
of  Normandy,  who,  at  his  death,  left  no  other 
issue  than  a  bastard,  known   afterward  by  the 
name   of    William    the    Conqueror.       Canute 
reigned  in  England   nineteen   years,  and  was 
magnificent,     liberal,     valiant,    and    religious, 
though  no  virtues  could  excuse  his   ambition. 
Dying  in   1036,  he   left   Norway  to  his  eldest 
son,  Sweno,  England  to  his  son   Harold,  and 
Denmark  to  his   son    Hardicanute,  whom  he 
had    by    Emma.      The    two   Saxon     princes, 
Alfred    and    Edward,   came    over   from    Nor- 
mandy   to    see    their    mother    at    Winchester. 
Godwin,  duke  or  general  of  West-Sex,  who 
had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing 
Harold's    interest   in    that    part    of   England, 
agreed   with   the    king   that    the    two   princes 
should  be   invited    to    court,  in    order   to    be 
secretly  made  away  with.     Emma  was  startled 
at  this   message,   which  was  sent  to  them  at 
Winchester,  and  was  apprehensive  of  a  snare; 
she  therefore   contrived  to    send  only  Alfred, 
and,  upon  some    pretences,  to   keep  Edward 
with  her.      Godwin   met  Alfred  at  Guilford, 
where   the  young  prince  was  seized,  put  first 
into  the  castle,  and  thence  conducted  to  Ely, 
where  his  eyes  were  pulled  out :   he  was  shut 
up  in  a  monastery,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 
Edward  made  haste  back  into  Normandy,  and 
Emma  retired  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and 
lived  at  Bruges.    King  Harold  dying  in  winter, 
1039,  her  son  Hardicanute  landed  in  England 
with  forty  Danish  ships,  and  was  acknowledged 
king.      Prince  Edward  came  from  Normandy, 
and   was    received  by   him  with    honour.     At 
his  ivi|uest  count  Godwin  was  brought  to  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  prince  Alfred;  but  was 
acquitted  upon  his  making  oath  that  he  was 
not   privy  to   his   death.      Hardicanute,  an   un- 
worthy prince,  died  suddenly  at  the   marriage 
entertainment  of  a  certain   Dane  at  Lambeth, 
in  the  third  year  of  his   reign,  1041.      Sweno, 
another   son  of  Canutus,  was   still   living,  and 
king  of  Norway  ;  but  the  oppressions  which 
the  English  had  groaned  under  lor  many  years, 
inspired    them   with   a  vigorous  resolution   of 
restoring  the  crown  to  their  own  princes.     The 
calamities  of  the   most  furious   war,   and    the 
want  of  power  to  make  any   resistance,   had 
obliged   them  to  bear   the    Danish    yoke  forty- 
four  years.     But  l  hey  were  harassed    beyond 


expression  under  three  or  rather  four  Danish 
kings  (including  Sweno)  with  continual  cruel 
exactions  ;  and  so  great  was  the  tyranny  of 
these  masters,  that  if  any  Englishman  met  any 
Dane  upon  a  bridge,  he  durst  not  go  over  it 
till  the  Dane  had  passed  first ;  and  whoever 
did  not  respectfully  salute  a  Dane  on  the  road, 
was  severely  punished  on  the  spot.  On  the 
other  side,  the  virtues  of  prince  Edward  si- 
lenced even  the  enemies  of  his  family,  and  the 
voice  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  unanimous 
in  demanding  that  he  should  be  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Leofric,  earl  of 
Mercia,  Sivvard,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent  and  governor  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  West-Sex,  were  the  leading 
men  in  this  resolution,  and  were  the  most 
powerful  persons  in  the  nation.* 

*  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  nephew  to  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was  the  next  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line ;  whence  some  modern  English  condemn  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Confessor,  who  certainly  could  derive  no  right 
from  the  unjust  Danish  conquest,  as  Bedford,  or  whoever 
was  the  author  of  the  book  eutitled  Hereditary  Rights, 
&c.  pretends.  But  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Earberry  (Oc- 
casional Historian,  n.  4.)  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
English  Saxons,  when  the  next  heir  was  esteemed  by  the 
states  unfit  in  dangerous  or  difficult  times,  the  king's 
thanes  advanced  another  son  or  brother  of  the  deceased 
king,  so  as  never  to  take  one  that  was  not  of  his  family. 
Often,  if  the  heir  was  a  minor,  an  uncle  was  made  king; 
and,  upon  the  uncle's  death,  though  he  left  issue,  the 
crown  reverted  to  the  former  heir,  or  his  children,  as  the 
very  inspection  of  a  table  of  their  succession  shows.  See 
Mr.  Squires'  Diss,  on  the  English  Saxon  Government, 
an.  1 753.  Cerdic,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  in  495,  from  whom  the  Confessor  descended, 
was  the  tenth  from  Woden,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  published  by  bishop  Gibson,  from  an  original 
copy  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, was  given  by  archbishop  Laud  to  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  and  is  more  correct  than  the  copies 
in  the  Cotton,  library,  and  at  Cambrdge,  made  use 
of  by  Wheloc.  This  most  valuable  chronicle  derives 
also  the  pedigrees  of  Hmigist  and  his  successors  in  Kent, 
and  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  from 
Woden,  whom  Bede  calls  the  father  of  the  royal  Saxon 
lineage  in  England,  or  of  the  chief  kings  in  the  hep- 
tarchy ;  he  must  have  preceded  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 
Some  take  him  to  have  been  the  gnat  god  of  this  name 
honoured  by  the  Saxons;  others  a  mighty  king  who 
bore  the  name  of  that  false  god.  That  the  regal  succes- 
sion in  the  heptarchy  was  hereditary,  and  when  inter- 
rupted, again  restored,  is  manifest  from  the  above  chro- 
nicle. The  Norman  carried  so  high  lus  claim  of  con- 
quest, as  to  set  himself  above  all  established  laws  and 
rights,  and  to  exclude  his  son  Robert  from  the  crown ; 
but  the  succession  was  deemed  hereditary,  after  Stephen 
at  least.  The  unanimous  sense  and  approbation  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  of  all  foreign  states,  in  the  succession 
of  St.  Edward,  demonstrates  tbs  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  he  was  called  to  the  crown  ;  which  no  one, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  thought  of  calling  in  ques- 
tion ;  so  clear  was  the  law  or  custom  in  that  case.  The 
posture  of  affairs  then  required  that  the  throne  should  he 
immediately  filled  before  a  Dane  should  step  into  it. 
Edward  Atheling  was  absent  at  a  great  distance,  and 
unequal'to  the  difficulties  of  the  state  ;  norcould  matters 
be  brought  to  bear  that  his  arrival  could  be  waited  for. 
St.  K'Uvard  afterward  sent  for  him  with  his  whole  family, 
in  1054,  and  treated  him  as  his  heir;  and  after  that 
prince's  death,  behaved  towards  his  son  Edgar  in  the 
same  manner,  who  was  also  styled  by  him  Atheling  or 
Adding.  The  Greek  title  Clyto,  or  Illustrious,  given  to 
the  prince  royal  by  our  ancestors,  was  by  them  changed 
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St.  Edward  was  nursed  in  the  wholesome 
school  cf  adversity,  tike  mistress  of  all  virtues 
to  those  who  make  a  right  use  of  it.  The  heart 
of  the  young  prince  seemed  almost  naturally 
weaned  from  the  world  by  an  early  feeling' 
experience  of  its  falsehood,  deceitful ness,  and 
miseries.  This  also  led  him  to  seek  comfort  in 
the  only  true  channel  ;  which  is  virtue  and  the 
divine  love.  Though  educated  in  the  palace  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  always  an 
enemy  to  vanity,  pleasure,  and  pride  ;  so  dili- 
gently did  he  fortify  his  mind  against  the  con- 
tagion of  a  court  in  which  these  vices  reigned. 
The  arms  by  which  he  triumphed  over  them 
were,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which  he 
grounded  his  heart  in  the  rooted  habits  of  the 
contrary  virtues.  From  his  infancy  it  was  his 
delight  to  pray  much,  to  assist  as  often  as  pos- 
sible at  the  divine  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  to  visit 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  converse  with 
the  most  holy  and  perfect  among  the  servants 
of  God.  He  was  modest  in  his  comportment, 
and  sparing  in  his  words  ;  not  out  of  ignorance 
or  slowness  of  parts,  for  all  historians  assure 
us,  that  in  wisdom  and  gravity  he  much  sur- 
passed his  years;  but  out  of  sincere  humility, 
love  of  recollection,  and  just  apprehension  of 
the  snares  and  dangers  of  too  great  forward- 
ness and  volubility  of  speech.  His  character 
from  his  youth  was  the  aggregate  of  all  Chris- 
tian and  moral  virtues ;  but  that  which  parti- 
cularly distinguished  him  was  an  incomparable 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  temper  ;  the  fruit  of 
the  most  sincere  humility,  and  tender  universal 
charity.  By  this  test  of  genuine  virtue,  and 
mark  of  the  spirit  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  it 
manifestly  appeared  how  perfectly  the  saint 
was  dead  to  himself.  Ambition  could  find  no 
place  in  a  heart  crucified  to  the  world,  and  to 
all  the  false  interests  of  the  passions.  He  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  how  empty,  how 
false  all  worldly  honours  are,  how  heavy  their 
burden  is,  and  how  grievous  the  charge  that 
attends  them.  If,  where  a  person  has  no  other 
aim  in  them  but  what  is  directed  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  utility  of  others,  they  may  be 
lawful  and  holy ;  it  is  a  certain  principle  in 
morality  that  it  is  a  most  fatal  and  criminal 
passion  for  a  person  to  rest  in  them,  or  to  love 
them  for  themselves,  or  to  seek  or  please  him- 

into  the  Saxon  word  Atheling,  from  Adel,  Noble,  the 
termination  ing  signified  a  person's  descent,  as  Malmes- 
bury  takes  notice.  (1.  1.  de  Reg.  c.  3.)  Thus  Edgan«y 
was  the  son  of  Edgar ;  and  in  France,  Merovin^  and 
Carlovi»$r,  son  of  ftieroveus  and  Charles. 

The  spelling  of  our  saint's  name  was  altered  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  ;  till  that  time  it  is  constantly 
spelled  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Kadward,  even  two  years 
before  ;  but  in  1042,  Edward,  which  is  observable  also  in 
his  coins ;  though  Eadmund  and  Eadward  are  found  in 
later  MSS.  This  is  one  of  the  arguments  by  which 
bishop  Gibson  (pref.)  shows  this  chronicle  to  have  been 
one  ot  the  public  registers  which  were  written  by  persons 
deputed  to  record  all  transactions  of  the  times,  and  pre- 
served in  the  royal  monasteries,  as  the  Scoti-chronicon 
informs  us.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  ends  in  1 1  54.  On  it 
see  Nicolson's  English  Historical  Library,  p.  1 14. 


self  in  them.  A  man  must  be  grounded  in 
perfect  humility,  and  has  need  of  an  extraordi- 
nary strength  and  grace  to  bear  the  weight  of 
honour,  and  not  suffer  his  heart  to  cleave  to  it. 
The  height  of  dignity  exposes  souls  to  great 
dangers,  as  the  highest  trees  are  assailed  by  the 
greatest  storms.  So  that  a  much  greater  virtue 
is  required  to  command  than  to  obey  ;  and  a 
Christian  ought  to  learn  from  the  example 
which  Christ  has  set  us,  that  it  is  often  the 
safest  way  to  endeavour  to  fly  such  posts  ;  and 
that  no  one  ought  to  receive  a  place  of  honour, 
without  being  well  assured  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  calls  him  to  it,  and  without  being 
resolved  to  live  upon  that  pinnacle  always  in 
fear  and  trembling,  by  having  constantly  the 
weight  of  his  obligations,  and  the  fear  of  the 
divine  judgments  before  his  eyes,  Those  who 
open  a  door  to  any  secret  ambition  in  their 
hearts,  are  justly  abandoned  by  God,  who  says 
of  them  :  The  kings  have  reigned,  but  not  by 
me :  they  have  been  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not.3 
St.  Edward  was  called  to  the  crown  by  the 
right  door,  and  placed  by  God  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  had  no  views  but  to  the 
advancement  of  the  divine  honour,  and  to  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  a  distressed  people.  So 
far  was  he  from  the  least  spark  of  ambition, 
that  he  declared  he  would  by  no  means  accept 
the  greatest  monarchy,  if  it  were  to  cost  the 
blood  of  a  single  man.  The  very  enemies  of 
the  royal  family  rejoiced  to  see  Edward  seated 
on  the  throne.  All  were  most  desirous,  after 
so  much  tyranny,  wars,  and  bloodshed,  to  have 
a  saint  for  king,  in  whom  piety,  justice,  uni- 
versal benevolence,  and  goodness  would  reign, 
and  direct  all  public  councils.  With  the  incre- 
dible joy  of  the  whole  kingdom  he  was  anointed 
and  crowned  on  Easter  day  in  1042,  being 
about  forty  years  old. 

Though  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the  most 
difficult  times  of  distraction  and  commotions, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  by  his  piety 
and  simplicity  might  seem  fitter  for  a  cloister 
than  such  a  crown,  yet  never  was  any  reign 
more  happy.  The  very  Danes  that  were 
settled  in  England,  loved,  respected,  and  feared 
his  name;  and  to  him  it  was  owing,  that 
though  they  had  looked  upon  England  as  their 
own  by  a  pretended  right  of  conquest,  and 
though  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  whole  nation  in  the  most  barbarous 
subjection  for  forty  years  past,  and  filled  the 
kingdoms  of  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  the 
East-Angles  with  their  colonies,  yet  they  made 
not  the  least  opposition  or  disturbance,  and 
from  that  time  were  never  more  mentioned  in 
England.  It  is  certain,  from  the  silence  of  all 
our  historians,  that  no  massacre  was  made  of 
them  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, as  Pontanus,  the  Danish  historian,  pre- 
tends. Such  an  attempt  could  not  but  have 
been  as  dangerous  as  it  would  have  been  bar- 
barous and  unjust  ;  and  must  have  made  a 
3  Ose.  vui.  4. 
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much  greater  noise  than  that  which  happened 
under  Ethelred  II.  when  their  power  and  num- 
bers were  much  less.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but,  mingling  with  the  English,  they  became 
incorporated  with  them ;  except  some  who 
might,  from  time  to  time,  return  into  their  own 
country.  Sweno,  king  of  Norway,  son  of 
Canute  the  Great,  equipped  a  fleet  to  invade 
England.  Edward  put  his  kingdom  in  a  good 
posture  to  repulse  him,  and  sent  Gulinda,  a 
niece  of  Canute's,  into  Denmark,  lest,  by  stay- 
ing in  England,  she  might  favour  the  invasion. 
In  the  mean  time  another  Sweno,  king  of  Den- 
mark, made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  which 
obliged  the  Norwegian  to  lay  aside  his  expedi- 
tion against  England  ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
dethroned  by  Magnus,  the  son  of  Olaus  the 
Martyr,  whom  Canute  the  Great  had  stripped 
of  Norway.  In  1046,  certain  Danish  pirates, 
in  twenty-five  vessels,  landed  first  at  Sandwich, 
then  on  the  coasts  of  Essex;  but  the  vigilance 
of  Godwin,  Leofric,  and  Siward  obliged  them 
to  leave  this  island  in  peace  ;  nor  did  they  ever 
return  again.  This  happened  a  little  above 
two  hundred  years  after  their  first  invasion,  in 
the  reign  of  Egbert,  about  the  year  830.* 

The  only  war  the  saint  ever  undertook  was 
to  restore  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  which 
a  glorious  victory  immediately  put  an  end ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  only  attempt  which  was 
ever  formed  against  him  by  the  Danes  failed 
of  itself.  At  home  earl  Godwin,  and  some 
other  ambitious  spirits,  complained  he  kept 
several  Normans,  whom  he  had  brought  over 
with  him,  about  his  person.  But  the  holy 
king  with  great  prudence  brought  them  to 
reason,  or  obliged  them  to  leave  his  dominions 
for  a  time,  without  bloodshed ;  so  that  the 
little  clouds  which  began  to  gather  in  his  time, 
were  immediately  scattered  without  embroiling 
the  state.  A  sensible  proof  how  formidable 
the  affection  of  a  whole  people  renders  a  prince, 
and  how  great  a  happiness  it  is  to  a  nation 
when  a  king  who  is  truly  the  father  of  his  sub- 
jects, reigns  in  their  hearts.  The  example  of 
St.  Edward's  virtues  had  a  powerful  influence 
over  many  that  were  about  his  person  in  teach- 
ing them  to  curb  their  passions.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  ambition  of  sovereigns  which 
awakens  that  of  their  subjects ;  and  a  love  of 
riches  sharpens  a  violent  love  of  vanity  and 
luxury,  and  produces  pride,  which  passions 
break  forth  in  various  vices,  which  weaken, 
undermine,  and  destroy  a  state.  No  prince 
ever  gave  stronger  or  more  constant  proofs 
than  St.  Edward  of  a  heart  entirely  free  from 
that  canker.  He  seemed  to  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  see  his  people  happy,  and  to  case 

*  For  this  deliverance  from  the  Danes  the  festival  of 
Iloctide  or  Houghtide,  is  thought  to  have  formerly  been 
kept  in  England  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  on  the  8th  of  June, 
or  on  the  Wednesday  on  which  Hardicanute  died.  It 
was  celebrated  with  dancing  ami  drawing  cords  across 
the  highway,  to  stop  people  till  they  paid  some  money. 
See  John  Rouse   De  Beglbas  Angliffl  ed.  II  iarnc. 
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their  burdens  ;  and  no  prince  seems  ever  to> 
have  surpassed  him  in  his  compassion  for  the 
necessities  of  others.  Having  no  inordinate 
passions  to  feed,  he  knew  no  other  use  of  money 
than  to  answer  the  obligations  of  justice,  to 
recompense  the  services  of  those  that  deserved 
well  of  the  state,  and  to  extend  his  liberality  to 
monasteries  and  churches,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  poor.  He  delighted  much  in  religious 
foundations,  by  which  the  divine  service  and 
praises  might  be  perpetuated  on  earth  to  the 
end  of  time  ;  but  he  would  never  think  of  plun- 
dering his  people  to  raise  these  public  struc- 
tures, or  to  satisfy  his  profuse  alms.  His  own 
royal  patrimony  sufficed  for  all.  At  that  time 
kings  had  their  estates ;  taxes  were  not  raised 
except  in  time  of  war  or  on  other  extraordinary 
emergencies.*  St.  Edward  never  found  him- 
self under  any  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
such  burdensome  methods.  He  remitted  the 
Danegelt,  which  in  his  father's  time  had  been 
paid  to  the  Danish  fleet,  and  had  been  ever  after 
paid  into  the  royal  exchequer.  On  a  certain 
occasion  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  understand- 
ing that  the  king's  exchequer  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  his  excessive  alms,  raised  upon  their 
vassals  a  large  sum,  unknown  to  him,  and  one 
Christmas  begged  his  majesty  to  accept  that 
free  present  of  his  grateful  subjects  to  clothe 
his  soldiers,  and  defray  other  public  expenses. 
St.  Edward,  surprised  to  see  such  a  heap  of 
money  gathered  into  his  exchequer,  returned 
his  thanks  to  his  affectionate  subjects,  but 
expressed  a  great  abhorrence  of  what  he  called 
a  pillaging  of  the  poor,  and  commanded  that 
it  should  be  returned  every  farthing  to  those 
that  had  given  it.  His  great  alms  and  actions 
of  pious  liberality  showed  what  the  sole  re- 
trenching of  luxury  and  superfluity  may  do. 
His  whole  deportment  showed  how  much  he 
was  master  of  himself.  He  was  never  morose, 
never  appeared  transported  with  anger,  puffed 
up  with  vanity,  or  fond  of  pleasure.  His  con- 
versation was  agreeable,  and  accompanied  with 
a  certain  majesty;  and  he  delighted  much  to 
speak  of  God  and  spiritual  things. 

St.  Edward  had  conceived  from  his  youth 
the  greatest  esteem  and  love  for  the  precious 
treasure  of  purity,  and  preserved  this  virtue 
both  in  mind  and  body  without  stain.  St. 
Aelred  testifies,  that,  in  his  youth,  through  the 
warmth  of  his  constitution,  the  subtle  artifices 
of  the  devil,  and  the  liberties  of  a  court  in 
which  he  lived  a  stranger,  he  sustained  violent 
assaults;  but  resisted  this  enemy  so  manfully, 
that  in  all  his  battles  he  was  gloriously  tri- 
umphant. Humility,  a  life  of  prayer  and  morti- 
fication, a  diligent  flight  of  all  dangerous  occa- 
sions, and   the  practice  of  all  manner  of  good 

*  Impositions  of  taxes  were  made  regular  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  in  England,  and  Philip  of  Valois  in 
France.  See  in  the  ingenious  History  of  Taxes  the  gra- 
dual progress  that  has  been  made  in  them.  The  great 
estates  of  the  crown  have  been,  for  the  greatest  part, 
alienated. 
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works  were  the  weapons  by  which  he  diligently 
armed  himself  against  these  temptations.  Hear- 
ing always  in  mind  that,  A  man's  enemies  are 
those  of  his  own  household,  he  chastised  his 
body  by  an  abstemious  life  in  the  midst  of 
dainties;  for  to  pamper  it  on  such  occasions 
is  as  if,  when  a  house  is  on  fire,  a  man  should 
throw  dry  wood  on  the  flames.  He  watched 
all  the  avenues  of  his  soul,  keeping  his  eyes 
and  his  other  senses  under  the  strictest  restraint, 
and  a  habitual  government,  that  they  should 
never  steal  any  unguarded  glances  or  other 
dangerous  liberties  ;  and  he  shunned  all  super- 
fluous converse  with  persons  of  the  other  sex, 
from  which  at  least  the  secret  corners  of  the 
heart  contract  something  which  impairs  that 
perfection  of  purity,  by  which  the  affections  are 
entirely  shut  up  against  all  creatures,  and  ren- 
dered fit  to  invite  the  embraces  of  the  heavenly 
spouse.  His  triumph  seemed,  by  rooted  victo- 
rious habits  both  of  purity  and  of  humility,  and 
those  other  virtues  by  which  it  is  preserved,  to 
be  become  easy  and  secure,  when,  being  placed 
on  the  throne,  he  was  entreated  both  by  his 
nobility  and  people  to  take  a  royal  consort. 
Earl  Godwin,  whose  immoderate  power  and 
wealth  seemed  to  raise  him  above  the  level  of 
his  fellow-subjects,  moved  every  engine  to  make 
the  choice  fall  upon  his  daughter  Edgitha,  a 
lady  totally  unlike  her  father,  being  most 
remarkably  virtuous  and  abstemious;  for  beauty, 
understanding,  and  all  accomplishments,  she 
was  the  miracle  of  her  sex.  Edward  seeing 
that  reading,  studying,  and  devotion  were  her 
whole  delight,  hoped  she  would  be  easily  en- 
gaged to  become  his  wife  upon  condition  always 
to  live  in  holy  virginity,  in  imitation  of  the 
mother  of  God  and  St.  Joseph;  it  not  being  in 
his  power  otherwise  to  marry,  he  having  long 
ago  consecrated  himself  to  God  by  a  vow  of 
perpetual  chastity,  as  St.  Aelred  assures  us. 
The  good  king  earnestly  recommended  the 
matter  to  God,  joining  much  fasting  and  alms- 
deeds  to  devout  prayer,  before  he  disclosed  his 
purpose  to  the  virgin.  She  readily  assented 
to  his  religious  desire,  so  that,  being  joined 
together  in  holy  wedlock,  they  always  lived  as 
brother  and  sister,  and  their  example  was  after- 
ward imitated  by  St.  Henry  and  St.  JElzear. 
To  ascribe  this  resolution  of  St.  Edward  to  an 
aversion  to  earl  Godwin,  is  a  slander  repugnant 
to  the  original  writers  of  St.  Edward's  history, 
and  to  the  character  of  his  virtue,  with  which 
so  strange  a  resentment,  and  so  unjust  a  treat- 
ment of  a  virtuous  lady  whom  he  had  made  his 
queen,  would  have  been  very  inconsistent. 
Godwin  was  the  richest  and  greatest  subject  in 
the  realm  ;  Canute  had  made  him  general  of  his 
army,  and  earl  of  Kent,  and  had  given  him  in 
marriage,  not  his  sister,  as  Tyrrel  and  some 
others  mistake,  but  his  sister-in-law,  or  the 
sister  of  count  Ulpho,  his  brother-in-law,  as 
Pontanus  calls  her.  He  was  afterward  high- 
treasurer,  and  duke  of  West-Sex,  that  is,  ge- 
neral of  the  army  in  all  the  provinces  that  lay 
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south  of  Mercia,  then  called  West-Sex.  That 
part  of  his  estate  in  Kent  which  was  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  retains  from  him  the  name  of  God- 
win sands.  An  unbounded  ambition  made 
him  often  trample  on  the  most  sacred  laws, 
divine  and  human.  Swein,  his  youngest  son. 
being  convicted  of  having  offered  violence  to  a 
nun,  was  banished  by  St.  Edward  into  Den- 
mark, but  pardoned  some  years  after.  Godwin, 
for  repeated  disobedience  and  treasons,  was 
himself  outlawed,  unless  he  appeared  according 
to  a  summons  sent  him,  before  the  king  at 
Gloucester,  who  had  assembled  there  an  army 
under  the  earls  Leofric  and  Siward.  Godwin 
refused  to  stand  his  trial,  and  returning  from 
Flanders,  whither  he  had  first  fled,  marched 
with  an  armed  force  toward  the  king.  But 
Edward,  whose  army  was  much  superior  in 
strength,  through  the  mediation  of  certain 
friends,  pardoned  him  in  1053,  and  restored 
him  to  his  estates  and  dignity.  During  the 
rebellion  of  Godwin  it  was  judged  necessary 
that  the  queen  his  daughter  should  be  confined 
in  the  nunnery  of  Warewell,  lest  her  dignity 
might  be  made  use  of  to  encourage  or  give 
countenance  to  the  vassals  and  friends  of  the 
earl.*  Notwithstanding  this  precaution  Of  state 
prudence,  from  the  regard  which  St.  Edward 
showed  to  his  queen  even  after  the  death  of 
earl  Godwin,  and  when  the  king  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  for 
each  other  the  most  affectionate  and  sincere 
esteem,  and  tender  chaste  love. 

Many  actions  of  kings,  in  public  trials  and 
certain  affairs  of  state,  are  rather  the  actions  of 
their  council  than  their  own.  This  is  some- 
times necessary  that  no  room  be  left  to  suspect 

*  From  this  circumstance  some  moderns  falsely  pre- 
tend that  the  king  had  an  aversion  to  his  queen.  Whereas 
the  historians  who  wrote  nearest  that  time,  assure  us  that 
he  always  treated  her  as  queen,  and  with  the  highest 
regard  and  tenderness,  no  way  imputing  to  her  the  crimes 
of  her  father.  This  short  removal  of  her  person  from 
court  was  an  action  of  state  prudence,  the  circumstances 
of  which  cannot  he  known  at  this  distance  of  time  ;  nor 
can  we  judge  better  of  it  than  from  the  known  characters 
of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  it.  No  sooner  was  her 
father  pardoned  but  she  was  recalled  to  court,  and  all 
respect  shown  her,  as  formerly.  Had  there  been  any 
coldness  between  her  and  the  king  he  would  have  cer- 
tainly treated  her  otherwise.  He  pardoned  the  father 
perhaps  as  much  on  her  account  as  out  of  motives  of 
clemency.  Leofric  and  Siward  were  an  overmatch  for 
Godwin  in  power,  and  the  weakness  of  his  efforts  in  this 
rebellion  shows  his  attempt  to  have  been  no  less  rash  than 
wicked,  in  which  his  own  vassals  would  probably  have 
forsaken  him.  Leofric  and  Siward  were  both  persons 
eminent  for  virtue  and  prudence,  the  former,  one  of  the 
wisest,  most  munificent  and  religious  statesmen,  the 
latter,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  soldiers 
this  island  ever  produced.  When  Swein  or  Sueno,  God- 
win's son,  had  offered  violence  to  a  nun  in  1046.  the 
lather's  power  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him ;  though, 
after  he  had  been  long  an  exile  in  Denmark,  the  father 
being  supported  by  the  joint  supplications  of  Leofric  and 
others  that  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  obtained  his  par- 
don. But,  for  a  murder  of  count  Beorn,  his  kinsman, 
he  was  afterward  obliged  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Milan  thither  barefoot.  He  died  in  Lycia  ea 
his  return,  in  1052. 
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that  scandalous  public  crimes  are  by  an  unjust 
connivance  passed  over  with  impunity,  or  that 
any  essential  part  of  the  duties  and  protec- 
tion which  a  prince  owes  his  people,  is  neg- 
lected. This  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  good  king's  behaviour  towards  his  mother, 
in  the  famous  trial  which  she  underwent.  The 
fact  is  related  by  Brompton,4  Knyghton,* 
Harpsfield,  and  others,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  Ingulphus  or  any  others  who 
lived  nearest  the  time.  Certain  wicked  men 
who  desired  to  engross  alone  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
government,  set  their  wits  to  work  to  invent 
some  wicked  plot  for  ruining  the  queen-mother 
in  the  opinion  of  the  king.  Ambition  puts  on 
every  shape  to  obtain  its  ends,  and  often  suffers 
more  for  the  devil  than  would  gain  a  high 
crown  in  heaven.  These  courtiers  could  play 
the  hypocrites,  and  had  no  hopes  of  surprising 
the  religious  king  but  under  some  pretence  of 
piety.  Queen  Emma  otten  saw  Alwin,  the 
pious  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whose  advice 
she  governed  her  conscience.  She  was  there- 
fore accused  of  having  had  criminal  conversa- 
tion with  him.  Her  chastity  must  have  been 
very  perfect  and  very  wary,  that  calumny  itself 
could  find  no  other  but  so  holy  a  man  to  fasten 
upon.  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for- 
merly abbot  of  Jumiege,  whom  Edward  had 
brought  over  with  him  from  Normandy,  was 
drawn  into  a  persuasion  of  her  guilt.  Her 
enemies  loaded  her,  moreover,  with  invectives 
and  accusations  for  having  consented,  not  only 
to  marry  Canute,  the  enemy  of  her  former 
husband's  family,  but  also  to  have  favoured 
Hardicanute,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of 
her  children  by  her  first  husband,  and  of  the 
whole  Saxon  line,  to  whose  exclusion  from  all 
share  in  the  kingdom  she  consented  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  second  marriage,  agreeing  that  the 
crown  of  all  England  should  be  settled  on  her 
issue  by  Canute  ;  though  Canute  himself  al- 
tered this  settlement  by  will,  so  far  as  to  leave 
only  Denmark  to  Hardicanute,  and  England  to 
Harold,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife  or 
concubine :  for  he  looked  upon  his  possession 
of  England  as  founded  in  the  right  of  conquest. 
The  law  of  nations  allows  this  to  give  a  title 
when  it  is  in  itself  just,  or  the  fruit  of  a  just 
and  necessary  war,  which  a  prince  undertakes 
after  all  other  ways  of  doing  justice  to  his 
people  and  crown  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
and  which  he  always  carried  on  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  peace  the  moment  he  could  obtain  the 
just  rights  he  was  obliged  to  pursue  by  that 
violent  method.  But  Canute's  possession, 
especially  of  West-Sex,  (under  which  name  was 
then  comprised  also  Sussex  and  whatever  lying 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  was,  by  Ca- 
nute's partition,  left  to  the  English  Saxons) 
was  an  unjust  usurpation  ;  and,  for  Emma 
voluntarily  to  concur  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

*  Chron.  inter  10  Scriptor. 

5  l>e  Eventibua  Auglue,  lb.  t.  2.  p.  2329. 


rightful  heirs,  was  an  inexcusable  and  unna- 
tural step,  for  which  only  her  repentance  could 
atone.  To  this  charge,  however,  Edward 
seemed  altogether  insensible ;  and  perhaps 
never  was  any  man  more  remarkably  so,  even 
toward  strangers,  with  regard  to  private  or  per- 
sonal injuries.  The  accusation  of  sacrilege  and 
incontinency  disturbed  him,  and  filled  him  with 
horror  and  grief  beyond  measure,  being,  on  the 
one  side,  unwilling  to  believe  so  atrocious  a 
crime,  and,  on  the  other,  afraid  of  conniving  at 
such  a  scandal.  He  therefore  suffered  the 
bishops  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause  in  an 
assembly  which  they  held  at  Winchester;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  bishop  was  confined  in 
that  city,  and  Emma  in  the  royal  nunnery  of 
Warewell  in  Hampshire.  In  the  synod  several 
bishops  wished,  to  the  king's  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  cause  might  be  dropped :  but  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  insisted  so  warmly 
on  the  enormity  of  the  scandal,  and  the  neces- 
sity and  obligation  of  penance  and  a  public  re- 
paration, that  the  synod  was  worked  up  to  the 
severest  resolutions.  The  injured  queen  could 
only  have  recourse  to  God  like  another  Su- 
sanna, against  the  malice  of  her  perjured  ac- 
cusers, and,  in  proof  of  her  innocence,  trusting 
in  him  who  is  the  protector  of  the  oppressed, 
offered  herself  to  the  trial  of  Ordeal.*    Accord- 

*  Ordeal  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Or,  Great,  and 
Deal,  Judgment.  (,See  John  Stiemhook,  1.  1.  de  Jure 
Sueonum  Vetusto,  c.  8.  Hicks,  Dissertatio  Kpistol.  p. 
149.  Also  Spelman  and  Du  Cange's  Glossaries,  both  in 
the  new  edit.)  This  trial  was  instituted  to  come  at  the 
truth  of  facts  not  sufficiently  proved.  First,  the  person 
accused  purged  himself  by  oath,  if  the  judge  and  accuser 
admitted  him  to  oath,  and  thought  this  satisfactory  ; 
sometimes  this  oath  was  confirmed  by  twelve  others 
called  Compurgators,  who  swore  they  believed  it  true.  In 
trials  where  the  oath  was  not  admitted,  the  great  purga- 
tion was  ordered  :  this  was  of  three  sorts  :  the  first,  by 
red-hot  iron  (which  the  person  accused  held  in  his  hand 
or  walked  over  barefoot  ;)  the  second  by  boiling  water, 
into  which  a  person  dipped  his  hand  as  far  as  the  wrist 
or  elbow  to  take  out  a  stone  ;  the  third,  by  cold  water,  or 
swimming  persons,  which  practice  was  chiefly  used  iu 
pretending  to  discover  wizards  and  witches  ;  and  where- 
as it  was  originally  employed  only  by  judges,  it  became 
in  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  the  two  Charles's,  in  fre- 
quent use  among  the  common  people.  See  the  notes  on 
Hudibras,  and  Hutcheson  against  Witchcraft.  By  the 
MS.  history  of  miracles  performed  at  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
it  appears  that  the  king's  foresters  and  other  officers  and 
country  judges,  at  that  time  frequently  made  use  of  this 
trial  of  water  in  examining  criminals.  On  the  prayers, 
fasts,  &c.  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the  administra- 
tion of  Ordeal  trials,  see  various  forms  transcribed  from 
Textus  Roffens,  in  the  end  of  the  Fasciculus  kerum,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Brown.  Such  trials  are  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  king  Edgar,  c.  24.  02.  and  his  successors  to  the  end 
of  the  Conqueror's  reign  ;  though  Agobard,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  died  in  8-10,  and  is  honoured 
at  Lyons  among  the  saints  on  the  bth  of  June,  wrote  a 
book  Against  the  Judgments  of  God,  wherein  he  proves 
such  trials  to  be  tempting  (rod,  and  contrary  to  his  law, 
and  to  the  precepts  of  charity.  See  his  works  published 
by  Baluze.  (t.  1.  p.  301.)  These  trials  were  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Worms  in  829.  See  on  them  Baluze, 
(Capitul.  Regum  Franc,  t.  2.  p.  6:39.  fl.'>4.  Goldast. 
Constit.  Imper.  t.  2.  p.  301.)  and  chiefly,  Dom.  Bernard 
I  Fez,  (Anecdotorum  Thesaurus  Novus,  Augusta  Vinde- 
[lic.  an.  1721.  t.  2.  part  2.  p.  635.  648.)    Alexander  II. 
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ingly,  after  the  night  had  been  spent  in  im- 
ploring the  divine  protection  through  the  inter- 
cession of  St.  Swithin,  queen  Emma  walked 
blindfold  and  barefoot  over  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares, laid  in  St.  Swithin's  church  in  Win- 
chester, without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  so  that 
when  she  was  gone  over  them  she  asked  how 
far  stie  was  from  her  purgation  ?  Upon  which 
her  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  looking  behind 
her  upon  the  ploughshares  which  she  had  passed 
over,  she  burst  into  praises  of  God  for  her 
wonderful  deliverance.6  The  king,  who,  anxious 
for  the  event,  had  not  ceased  all  this  while 
earnestly  to  recommend  it  to  God,  seeing  this 
testimony  of  heaven  in  favour  of  the  innocence 
of  his  dear  mother,  full  of  gratitude  to  her  de- 
liverer,  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  begged  pardon 
for  his  fault  of  credulity,  and  in  satisfaction  re- 
ceived the  discipline  from  two  bishops  who 
were  present.  In  acknowledgment  for  this 
miraculous  favour  he  bestowed  on  the  church 
of  St.  Swithin  at  Winchester,  the  isle  of  Port- 
land and  three  manors  :  queen  Emma  gave  to 
it  nine  manors,  and  bishop  Alwyn  nine  others 
according  to  the  number  of  ploughshares,  which 
were  kept  as  a  memorial  in  that  monastery. 
The  archbishop  Robert  returned  to  Normandy, 
and  retired  to  his  monastery  of  Jumiege,  after 
having,  first,  in  penance,  performed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  Peter's  tomb  at  Rome.  The  king 
commanded  all  his  mother's  goods  and  estates 
which  had  been  seized,  to  be  restored  to  her. 
She  afterward  died  at  Winchester  in  1052. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  the 

6  Brompton,  Knyghton,  Tho.  Rudborne,  &c.  See 
Harpsfield,  Parker,  in  vit.  Roberti  archiep.  Altbrd  ad 
arm.  104?. 

formerly  the  Conqueror's  own  ghostly  father,  absolutely 
forbade  them  by  a  decree  extant.  (Causa  2.  quaest.  5.  c. 
7.)  A  council  at  Mentz,  in  847,  having  enjoined  the  or- 
deal of  plough-shares  to  suspected  servants,  pope  Stephen 
V.  condemned  it  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Mentz. 
(Causa  2.  quaest.  5.  c.  20.)  All  such  trials  were  before 
condemned  by  Saint  Gregory  the  Great.  (Cap.  Mennam. 
c.  2.  qu.  5.)  Such  practices,  for  which  there  is  no  war- 
rant of  a  divine  institution,  or  promise  of  a  supernatural 
interposition,  are  superstitious  and  tempting  God.  They 
sprung  up  among  the  northern  nations,  but  were  con- 
demned by  the  see  of  Rome  whenever  any  notice  of  them 
reached  it.  The  first  legal  prohibition  of  Ordeal,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  H.  Spelman  in  England,  is  in  a  letter  from 
king  Henry  III.  to  his  justices  itinerant  in  the  north,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign :  some  great  lawyers  say  it 
was  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament  that  year.  (See 
Johnson's  English  Canons,  an.  1065.)  A  purgation  by 
oath  was  called  in  law  Legal  Purgation  ;  that  of  Ordeal 
Vulgar  Purgation.  (See  Gonzales  in  Decretales.)  Where 
these  trials  prevailed  by  the  sanction  of  certain  particular 
bishops,  examples  are  recorded  of  God  favouring  the 
simplicity  and  piety  of  some  persous  with  a  miraculous 
protection  of  the.  innocent.  Of  this,  amongst  others,  a 
remarkable  instance  is  recorded  in  the  monk  Peter,  sur- 
named  Igneus,  at  Florence,  in  1067.  (See  Macquer, 
Fleury,  &c.  1.  61.  a.  27.  p.  183.  t.  13.) 

Purgations  by  single  combats  of  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  person  were  instituted  by  the  Burgundians,  in 
troduced  in  England  by  the  Conqueror,  and  continued 
later  than  Henry  III.  though  always  condemned  at 
Rome.  See  Gerdil,  Tr.  des  Combats  Singulars.  -  ' ' 
71.167. 


death  of  earl  Godwin,  who  fell  down  dead 
whilst  he  was  at  supper  with  the  king  at  Win- 
chester,7 or,  according  to  Brompton,8  at 
Windsor,  in  1053.  Ralph  of  Disse,  Brompton, 
and  others  say,  that,  thinking  the  king  still 
harboured  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  the 
contriver  of  his  brother  Alfred's  death,  he 
wished  that  if  he  was  guilty  he  might  never 
swallow  a  morsel  of  meat  which  he  was  putting 
into  his  mouth  ;  and  that  he  was  choked  with 
it.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Ingulf,  who  wrote  soon  after.  Harold 
succeeded  his  father  Godwin  in  the  earldom  of 
Kent,  and   in    his   other   dignities.*     Griffith, 

7  Ralph  of  Disse,  in  chron.  p.  476,  &c.       b  P.  944. 
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*  Such  dignities  were  at  that  time  titles  of  high  offices 
and  governments.  The  Roman  emperors  had  in  tbeir 
courts,  besides  several  great  officers  of  the  state,  certain 
select  noblemen  who  were  called  the  Companions  of  the 
Emperor,  Comites  imperatoris.  Suetonius  mentions  them 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Constantiue  the  Great, 
having  formed  the  government  of  the  empire  upon  a  new 
model,  gave  to  many  officers  of  his  court  the  title  of 
Count,  as  the  Count  of  the  privy  purse,  of  the  stable,  &c. 
also  to  many  governors  abroad,  as  the  Count  of  the 
East,  &c.  Those  who  had  the  command  of  the  armies  in 
a  certain  country  were  called  dukes  or  generals,  as  the 
Duke  of  Egypt.  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  all  the  other 
Carlovingian  princes,  gave  these  titles,  though  at  first 
very  rarely,  to  some  whom  they  vested  with  a  limited  and 
dependent  kind  of  sovereignty  in  some  country.  Thus 
Charlemagne  created  a  duke  of  Bavaria.  Feudatory 
laws  were  unknown  to  the  world  till  framed  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy,  the  first  authors  of  feudatory  lands  and 
principalities.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  began  to  intro- 
duce something  of  them  in  Germany  and  Fiance,  where 
they  were  afterward  exceedingly  multiplied  m  the  reigns 
of  weak  princes,  and  by  various  accidents.  The  emperor 
Otho  I.  instituted  the  title  of  count,  duke,  &c.  which  till 
then  had  denoted  high  posts  of  command  and  jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  frequently  borne  merely  as  badges  of  honour, 
and  to  be  hereditary  in  illustrious  families :  which  exam- 
ple was  immediately  copied  in  France  and  other  king- 
doms. 

In  England,  the  Saxon  title  and  office  of  ealderman  of  a 
country  was  changed  in  the  ninth  age  into  the  Danish  title 
of  Earl :  which  office  was  of  its  own  nature  merely  civil ; 
the  military  governor  or  general  of  the  army  was  called 
by  the  Saxons,  Heurtogh  ;  which  title  is  given  to  Hengist, 
&c.  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  was  afterward  exchanged 
for  that  of  duke.  On  these  earls  or  viceroys  sometimes  a 
kind  of  limited  sovereignty  was  conferred.  Such  was 
bestowed  by  Alfred  on  his  son-in-law  Ethelred,  Ealder- 
man or  earl  of  Mercia,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  tes- 
tifies. A  homage  being  reserved  to  the  king,  these  pro- 
vinces were  still  regarded  as  members  or  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  though  such  earls  were  a  kind  of  petty  kings. 
Under  our  Norman  kings  such  sovereign  earldoms  or 
dutchies  were  distinguished  among  us  by  the  epithet  of 
Palatines. 

The  kings  of  France  of  the  third  race  made  several  go- 
vernments hereditary  under  the  title  of  Counties,  &c.  re- 
serving to  the  crown  some  homage  or  acknowledgment 
as  for  fiefs.  The  Normans  introduced  hereditary  titles 
of  honour  in  England,  substituting  barons  instead  of 
king's  thanes,  who  long  held  capital  estates  and  vassal- 
ages in  fee.  Earls  and  dukes  frequently  retained  long 
after  this  some  jurisdiction  in  the  counties  which  gave 
them  their  honours.  I  have  had  in  my  possession  an 
original  MS.  ordinance  of  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  which,  by  an  act  which  is  called  perpetual,  he 
commands  that  every  musician  who  shall  play  on  any 
instrument  within  the  limits  of  his  county  of  Salop,  shall 
pay  a  small  sum  to  a  certain  chapel  of  our  Lady,  under 
I  pain  of  forfeiting  their  instruments,  with  other  ordiuances 
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prince  of  South  Wales,  having  made  iuroads 
into  Herefordshire,  the  king  ordered  Harold  to 
curb  him,  which  he  executed.  This  Oriflith 
some  years  after  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death  by  Griffith-ap-Shewelyn,  king  or 
prince  of  North  Wales,  who  sent  his  head  to 
Harold,  and  presents  to  king  Edward,  who 
was  so  generous  as  to  bestow  the  kingdom  of 
the  former  which  his  troops  had  conquered,  on 
the  late  prince's  two  brothers,  Blechgent  and 
Rithwalag,  who  swore  allegiance  to  Edward." 
In  1058  the  king  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  the  pious  and  most  valiant  carl  Si- 
ward.  So  great  was  this  soldier's  passion  for 
arms  that  in  his  agony  he  regretted  as  a  mis- 
fortune his  dying  on  his  bed  like  a  cow,  and 
calling  for  his  armour,  expired  as  soon  as  he 
had  it  on.  The  year  before,  by  the  king's 
orders,  he  had  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  with 
which  he  discomfited  the  usurper  Macbeth,  and 
restored  Malcolm  III.  to  the  throne.  In  this 
war,  upon  receiving  news  that  his  son  was 
killed  in  the  battle  against  Macbeth,  he  only 
asked  whether  he  was  wounded  before  or 
behind,  and  being  assured  that  he  fell  fighting 
valiantly,  and  was  wounded  before,  he  com- 
forted himself,  saying,  he  wished  not  a  more 
glorious  death  tor  his  son  or  himself.1"  It  is 
rare  for  so  strong  an  inclination  to  arms  to  be 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  virtue  ; 
which,  however,  was  the  character  of  this  brave 
soldier.  He  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Mary  at  York."  The  earldom  of  North- 
umberland was  given  first  to  Tosti,  a  son  of 
the  late  earl  Godwin  ;  and  he  being  soon  after 
banished  for  his  oppressions  and  crimes,  to 
Morkard,  a  grandson  of  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia 
or  Chester.  The  death  of  Siward  was  fol- 
lowed   by   that  of  Leofric,  who  was  the  most 

Bchard's  Hist,  of  Engl.  t.  1.  p.  122.  and  Percy 
Endtrbie's  British  and  Welch  History,  p.  215. 
JJ  Bromptun  in  Chron.  u  Ibid. 


of  the  like  nature.  This  pious  and  excellent  nobleman 
was  killed  at  Northampton  fighting  for  Henry  VI.  in 
I  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  chapel  in  the  church 
of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Worksop,  as  is  mentioned  by  Rob. 
'.  in  Geneal.  istorum  Comitum)  and  Thoretonin 

his  Nottinghamshire.  See  Selden,  On  Titles  of  Honour, 
Op.  vol.  2.  Also,  Janus  A.nglorum,  On  English  Distinc- 
tions of  Honour,  vol.  3.  and  Spelman's  Glossary,  ed. 
noviss. 

The  title  of  Dominus  appeared  at  first  so  insolent  and 
haughty  that  Augustus  and  Tiberius  would  not  allow  it 
to  he  given  them.    Caligula  first  assumed  it.     Shortlj 

aftet  it  was  given,  not  only  to  emperors,  but  likewise  to 
ail  governors  and  courtiers.  In  France  it  was  long  given 
only  to  kind's;  and  the  epithet  of  Senior  to  i 
equivalent  to  the  English  Ealderman.  From  Dominus 
was  derived  Dam,  which  m  France  was  long  used  onlj  of 
God  and  the  king.  At  length  it  became  common  to  all 
noblemen:  but  fir  some  ages  has  been  reserved  to  the 
female  sex.     From    Set  [neur,  Sieur,  Sue, 

and  Messire,  In  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XII.  and  Francis 
I.  in  France  Sire  was  a  vulgar  title  ;  whence  01 
Sir.  Sire  since  that  time  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
French  kinn's.  The  Franks  fur  many  ages  took  no  title; 
but  the  names  of  their  manor,  or  residence,  as  of  Hei 
Btal,  &C  See  (ilatigny,  CE  ivres  Po^tluinics.  Discours 
sur  les  Titres  d'Honneur.    Fans,  1757. 


prudent  and  religious  counsellor  of  St.  Edward. 
being  for  his  wisdom,  the  Nestor  of  his  age, 
and  by  his  piety  a  perfect  model  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  immense  charities  to  the  poor, 
the  great  number  of  churches  which  he  repaired 
or  built,  and  the  great  monastery  which  he 
founded  at  Coventry,  were  public  monuments 
of  his  zeal  and  beneficence,  which  virtues  were 
proved  genuine  by  his  sincere  humility  and 
devotion.  The  exemptions  and  privileges  which 
his  pious  and  charitable  lady  Godiva  obtained 
of  him  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  have  com- 
mended their  memory  to  the  latest  posterity  in 
those  parts.1*  In  the  pious  and  wise  counsels 
of  this  great  man,  St.  Edward,  who  most  fre- 
quently resided  at  Islip,  found  his  greatest 
comfort  and  support.  His  son  Alfgar  was 
made  duke  of  Mercia,  but  fell  short  of  his 
father's  reputation. 

The  laws  framed  by  St.  Edward  were  the 
fruit  of  his  wisdom,  and  that  of  his  counsellors. 
Under  the  heptarchy  king  Ethelbert  in  602, 
and  king  Wihtred  in  696",  published  laws,  or 
dooms  for  the  kingdom  of  Kent:  Ina  in  693 
for  West-Sex,  and  Offa,  about  the  year  790,  for 
the  Mercians.13  After  the  union  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, from  these  former  laws  Alfred  formed  a 
new  short  code  in  877  :  Athelstan,  Edmund, 
Edgar,  and  Ethelred  did  the  like.  Canute 
added  several  new  laws.  Guthrun,  the  Danish 
king,  who  was  baptized,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  king  Alfred,  published  with  him  laws  for 
the  Danes  who  then  ruled  the  East-Angles 
and  Northumbrians.  Edward  the  Confessor 
reduced  all  these  laws  into  one  body,  with 
amendments  and  additions ;  which  code  from 
this  time  became  common  to  all  England, 
under  the  name  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Laws,  by  which  title  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  posterior  laws  of  the  Norman  kings  ; 
they  are  still  in  force  as  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  uidess  in  things  altered  by 
later  statutes  :*  they  consisted  in  short  positive 

12  See  Brompton  in  Chron.  and  Dugdale's  Warwick- 
shire by  Lye. 

13  See  these  laws  extant  in  Sir  II.  Spelman's  Concilia 
Brit,  in  Lambaid,  Saxon  Leg.  more  correct  in  Wilkins, 
Com-.  M.  Britann.  See  also  Hicks,  Diss.  Eprst  Wheloc, 
and  Johnson's  ( 'annus. 

*  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  with  great 
solemnity  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  (Cone.  t.  9.  p.  1020.  1024.) 
These  are  comprised  in  twenty-two  articles.  It  appears 
by  the  partiality  shown  to  the   Normans  that  certain 

clauses  were  added  by  him,  Ingulf,  at  the  Blld  of  his 
history  of  Croyland,  has  inserted  fifty  other  laws  of  the 
Confessor,  merely  civil,  which  are  published  by  Selden. 
(Not.  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novor.  p.  116.  123.)  These 
were  also  ratified  by  the  Conqueror,  who,  as  Eadmer  tes- 
lifii  .  1 1  ist.  Novor.  1.  1.  ii.  29.)  afterward  introduced  in 
England  many  Norman  laws,  though  they  are  not  now 
to  lie  distinguished  from  those  of  his  successors.  Sir 
Thomas  Craig,  in  his  celebrated  Jus  Feudale,  observes 
that  the  principal  statutes  of  the  English  law  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  usages  of  France,  and  principally  of  Nor- 
mandy. (See  Journ.  des  Sqav.  1716.  p.  634.)  The  Con- 
queror caused  those  of  the  Confessor  to  he  translated  into 
French,  in  which  language  he  would  have  causes  pleaded. 
For  the  Normans  were  at  that  time  become  French  both 
by  their  language  and  manners. 
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precepts,  in  which  judges  kept  close  to  the 
words  of  the  law,  being  not  reasoned  away 
either  by  the  judges  or  advocates,  says  Mr. 
Gurdon.  In  them  punishments  were  very 
mild  ;  scarce  any  crimes  were  capital,  and 
amercements  and  fines  were  certain,  determined 
by  the  laws,  not  inflicted  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  judges.  The  public  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  maintained,  and  every  one's 
private  property  secured.  Not  by  the  rigour 
of  the  laws,  but  by  the  severity  and  diligence 
with  which  they  were  executed,  and  justice 
administered.  Whence  Mr.  Gurdon  says,11 
"  This  king's  religious  and  just  administration 
was  as  much  or  more  valued  by  the  people 
than  the  text  of  the  laws."  It  is  the  remark 
of  the  same  ingenious  author  in  another  place,15 
"  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  great  and  good 
legislator,  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
The  love,  harmony,  and  good  agreement  between 
him  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation,*  pro- 

14  History  of  the  Parliament,  t.  1 .  p.  47.     ,5  lb.  p.  37- 


The  great  survey  of  all  the  lands,  castles,  &c.  in 
England  was  made  by  the  Conqueror  in  the  eighteenth 
or  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  two  authentic  copies 
drawn,  one  of  which  was  lodged  in  the' archives  at  West- 
minster, the  other  in  Winchester  cathedral,  as  Tho.  Rud- 
bome  informs  us.  (Angl.  sacra,  t.  1 .  p.  259.)  This  re- 
gister or  survey,  called  by  the  English  The  Red  Book,  or 
more  frequently  Dooms-day  Book,  often  quotes  the 
usages  and  survey  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  appears 
from  the  curious  and  interesting  extract  of  English-Saxon 
customs  copied  from  this  MS.  by  Mr.  Gale.  (Angl.  Script. 
15.  t.  2.  p.  759.)  Alfred  first  made  a  general  survey,  but 
this  only  comprised  Shires,  Hundreds,  and  Tenths  or 
Tythiugs.  The  survey  of  the  Confessor  perhaps  was  of 
this  nature.  That  of  the  Conqueror  was  made  with  the 
utmost  rigour  and  such  minute  accuracy,  that  there  was 
not  a  hyUe  of  land,  (about  sixty-four  acres)  the  yearly 
revenue  or  rent  whereof,  and  the  name  of  the  proprietoi 
which  were  not  enregistered,  with  the  meadows,  arabl 
land,  forests,  rivers,  number  of  cattle,  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  towns  and  villages,  &c. 

*  The  Wittena-Gemot  or  Mycel  Synod,  that  is,  Coun- 
cil of  the  VVites,  or  Great  Council,  was  the  assembly  of 
the,  States  of  the  Nation.  How  far  its  authority  extended, 
or  of  what  persons  it  was  composed,  is  much  contro- 
verted. Its  name,  derived  from  the  Wites,  seems  only  to 
imply  the  great  thanes  or  lords  and  governors ;  yet  Ina, 
Egbert,  Alfred,  Edgar,  Canute,  &c.  in  their  charters  and 
laws  mention  the  permission,  approbation,  and  consent 
of  the  people  :  which  some  take  for  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  commons  having  had  a  share  in  the  great 
assembly  of  the  nation.  The  Conqueror  had  certainly 
no  council  by  which  he  could  be  controlled  in  any  thing. 
Nevertheless  the  ancient  statutes  concerning  the  holding 
the  parliament  of  England,  ascribed  in  the  preface  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  are  there  said  to  have  been  cor- 
rected and  approved  by  the  Conqueror.  In  them  is  re- 
gulated the  maimer  of  assembling  this  court  in  twenty- 
five  articles  ;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  doubted  but  several 
of  them  were  added  in  posterior  reigns  after  the  Conque- 
ror. ^  They  are  extant  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  t.  12. 
p.  557.  Though  the  name  of  Parliament  was  new  and 
French,  this  court  was  looked  upon  in  the  wars  of  the 
barons  as  a  restoration  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
under  the  English- Saxons,  though  doubtless  the  form 
was  considerably  altered.  And  the  little  mention  that  is 
mule  of  this  Wittena-Gemot  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  transactions  were  not  then  so 
famous.  As  to  the  other  chief  English-Saxon  courts,  the 
Shue-Ge.mot  or  Folk- .Mote  was  held  twice  a  year  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  the  comity.     In  it  the  bishop  and  the 


duced  such  a  happiness  as  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  people's  desires  in  all  succeeding  reigns; 
the  law  and  government  of  king  Edward  being 
petitioned  for,  and  strenuously  contended   for, 
by  the   English   and  Norman   barons."     The 
saint's  historians  relate,  as  an  instance   of  his 
extreme  lenity  and  goodness,  that  as  he  seemed 
one  day  asleep  in  his  chamber,  he  saw  a  ser- 
vant boy  come  twice  and   steal  a  considerable 
quantity  of  money  out  of  a  great  sum  which 
Hugoline,  the  keeper  of  his   privy  purse,   had 
left  exposed :  and  that  when  the  boy  came  a 
third  time,   he   only  bade  him   take  care,   for 
Hugoline  was  coming,  who,  if  he  caught  him, 
would    have    him    severely    whipped,    and    he 
would  lose  his  booty.     When  Hugoline  came 
in,  and  burst  into  a  rage  for  the  loss,  the  king 
bade  him  be  easy,   for  the  person   who    had 
taken   the  money,  wanted  it  more  than  they 
did.     Some  moderns  censure  this  action.     But 
we  must  observe  that  the  king  doubtless  took 
all  care  that  the  thief  should  be  made  sensible 
of  his  sin,  and  did  not  imagine  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  theft ;    also  that  he    regarded    it 
merely   as    a    personal   injury  which    he    was 
always  ready  to  forgive;  and  that  this  single 
private  instance  of  such  a  pardon  was  not  im- 
prudent, or  would  have  any  influence  on  the 
administration  of  public  justice.       Saints  are 
always  inclined  to  pardon  personal  injuries:  and 
in  these  cases  easily  persuade  themselves  that 
lenity  may  be  used  without  offending  against 
prudence.     No  prince  seems  to  have  understood 
better  than  St.  Edward  what  he  owed  to  the 
protection  of  his   people,  to  the   laws,  and  to 
public    justice;    in    administering    which,    he 
walked  in  the  steps  of  the  great  king  Alfred, 
and  proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  his  severity 
in  inspecting  into  the  conduct  of  his  judges. 
William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Normandy,  came 
into   England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  his 
cousin    in    1052,    the   year    before    Godwin's 
death.* 

ealderman  presided  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  an  ec- 
clesiastical deputy  of  the  latter,  the  high  sheriff,  held  their 
places.  The  Conqueror  excused  the  bishops  from  assist- 
ing at  this  court ;  but  they  had  their  own  court  for  eccle- 
siastical matters.  Every  thane  of  the  first  class  had  a 
court,  in  which  he  determined  matters  relating  to  his 
vassals.  This  was  the  original  of  the  Court  Baron  under 
the  Normans,  though  causes  which  were  formerly  tried 
here,  for  near  three  hundred  years,  are  reserved  to  the 
king's  courts  ;  and  those  which  were  judged  by  the  eal- 
derman, or  earl,  or  his  sheriff;  &c.  are  long  since  deter- 
mined by  itinerant  royal  judges.  The  king  presided  in 
his  own  court,  and  in  his  absence  the  chancellor :  to  tins 
lay  appeals  from  all  Shire-Gemots,  &c  In  this  o  art 
Alfred  condemned  to  death  forty-four  judges  of  inferior 
courts,  convicted  of  neglect  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  though  mild  in  his  laws  he  was  rigid  in  their  exe- 
cution. To  this  council  of  the  king  succeeded  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas.  See  Lamb. ml, 
On  the  laws  of  the  ancient  English,  Seidell,  Spelmau, 
Somner,  Drake,  and  particularly  Squires. 

*  The  Norman  historians  pretend  that  St.  Edward, 
some  say  on  that  occasion,  others  before  he  was  king, 
promised  to  settle  upon  him  the  kingdom  of  England  ; 
others  say,  he  gave  it  him  by  will.     But  the  whole  seems 

Norman  fiction  to  abate  the  national  prejudices  against 
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St.  Edward  during  liis  exile  in  Normandy 
had  made  a  vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Peter's  tomb  at  Rome,  if  God  should  be  pleased 
ever  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family.  When  he  was  settled  on  the  throne 
he  began  to  prepare  suitable  gifts  and  offerings 
to  make  to  the  altar  of  the  apostle,  and  to  put 
things  in  order  for  his  journey.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  held  a  great  council,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  vow,  and  the  obligation  he  lay  under 
of  returning  thanks  in  the  best  manner  he  v\as 
able  to  the  divine  clemency,  propounded  the 
best  methods  to  be  taken  for  securing  commerce 
and  the  public  peace,  and  affectionately  com- 
mended all  his  dear  subjects  to  the  divine 
mercy  and  protection.  The  whole  assembly 
of  the  governors  and  chief  men  of  the  provinces 
made  strong  expostulations  against  his  design. 
They  commended  his  devotion,  but  with  tears 
represented  to  him  that  the  kingdom  would  be 
.eft  exposed  to  domestic  divisions  and  to  foreign 
enemies  ;  and  had  already  before  their  eyes 
slaughters,  civil  wars,  armies  of  fierce  Danes, 
and  every  other  calamity.  The  king  was  moved 
by  their  entreaties  and  reasons,  and  consented 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  Leo  IX. 
who  then  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  Aelred, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  Herman,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  with  two  abbots,  were  despatched 
to  Rome  on  this  errand.  The  pope,  consider- 
ing the  impossibility  of  the  king's  leaving  his 
dominions  exposed  to  such  grievous  dangers 
and  calamities,  dispensed  with  his  vow  upon 
condition  that,  by  way  of  commutation,  he 
should  give  to  the  poor  the  sum  he  would  have 
expended  in  his  journey,  and  should  moreover 
build  or  repair  and  endow  a  monastery  in  ho- 
nour of  St.  Peter.  King  Edward  having 
received  this  brief,  after  due  deliberation,  pitched 

the  Conqueror.  Why  was  no  such  will  or  promise  ever 
produced  ?  How  could  Edward  pretend  to  make  an  un- 
precedented alteration  in  the  settlement :  and  this  with- 
out so  much  as  laying  it  before  the  council  of  the  nation  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  certainly  called  over  his  nephew 
Edward  as  his  heir,  in  1057,  and  thought  of  no  other  till 
Edward's  death,  which  happened  the  same  year,  as  our 
best  historians  agree.  Afier  his  death  he  treated  Edgar 
with  the  greatest  affection  and  distinction  with  no  other 
view  :  gave  him  the  title  of  Etheling  or  Edeling,  appro- 
priated to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  or  at  least  to  princes  of 
the  blood,  says  Speed.  Bromptou  writes  that  "  he  loved 
Edgar  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son,  and  thought  to 
leave  him  the  heir  of  England."  (inter  10  Scriptor.  p. 
'.)  16.)  The  manner  in  which  the  same  author  mentions 
the  disappointment  of  Edgar,  and  those  who  favoured  his 
just  cause  by  the  usurpation  of  Harold,  and  again  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Norman,  evinces  the  same.  (p.  957.961.) 
St  Aelred  (alias  Ethelred)  shows  clearly  this  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  St.  Edward.  (1.  de  Geneal.  Rcgum 
Angliae  inter  10  Scriptor.  t.  1.  p.  366.)  The  same  may  be 
I'learlj  proved  from  Turgor,  (who  lived  then  in  England, 
was  afterward  bishop  01  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  and 
died  at  Durham  in  1115,)  also  from  Fordun,  and  even 
from  the  inconsistent  authors  who  seem  to  give  most 
credit  to  this  idle  pretension  of  the  Norman,  who  himself 
relied  on  no  other  title  than  that  of  conquest.  Harold 
indeed,  when  at  sea  he  was  drove  accidentally  on  the 
coast  of  France,  and  was  conducted  to  the  duke,  promised 
hnn  his  interest  to  set  the  crown  on  his  head.  Whence 
the  guilt  of  perjury  was  complicated  with  his  usurpation. 


upon  a  spot  where  to  erect  this  royal  abbey. 
Sebert,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  nephew  to  St. 
Ethelbert,  upon  his  conversion,  founded  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  also, 
according  to  Sulcard,  without  the  walls  on  the 
west  of  that  city,  a  monastery  in  honour  of  St. 
Peter,  called  Thorney,  where  a  temple  of  Apollo 
is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 
But,  from  the  silence  of  Bede,  Mr.  Widmore 
thinks  this  little  monastery  was  built  something 
later,  and  by  some  private  person.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  king  OfTa,  in  785. 
This  monastery  was  called  Thorney,  and  being 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  restored  by  king 
Edgar.  St.  Edward,  invited  by  the  situation 
and  other  circumstances,  repaired  and  endowed 
the  same  in  a  most  magnificent  manner  out  of 
his  own  patrimony,  and  obtained  of  pope 
Nicholas  II.  the  most  ample  exemptions  and 
privileges  for  it  dated  in  1059.*  From  its 
situation  it  was  called  Westminster,  and  is 
famous  for  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  and  the 
burial  of  great  persons,  and  was,  at  the  disso- 
lution, the  richest  abbey  in  England.  William 
of  Malmesbury,"  St.  Aelred,  Brompton,  and 
others  relate,  that  St.  Edward,  whilst  he  resi- 
ded in  a  palace  near  this  church,  cured  an  Irish- 
man, named  Gillemichel,  who  was  entirely  a 
cripple,  and  was  covered  with  running  sores. 
The  king  carried  him  on  his  back,  and  set  him 

16  L.  2.  de  Reg.  c.  13. 


*  Westminster-abbey  was  last  of  all  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  (Widmore,  p.  9  and  42.)  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  complains,  that  the  Norman  architects,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  work  the  soft  Caen  stone,  chose 
here  soft  stone,  like  that  of  Rigate  in  Surry,  which  takes 
in  water,  and  when  frozen,  scales  off;  whereas  good 
stone,  like  that  of  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  gathers  a 
crust,  and  defends  itself.  Hence  these  walls  are  much 
decayed  and  the  stones  fall  off  in  great  scales.  Even  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  almost  the  finest  Gothic 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  world,  the  tender  Caen  stone 
is  already  eaten  by  the  weather.  For  the  vicissitude  of 
heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  rots  materials ; 
whereas  timber  will  bear  constant  moisture  or  cold  ; 
otherwise  Venice  and  Amsterdam  would  fall.  See  Mr. 
Widmore's  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1751  ;  also 
his  inquiry  into  the  first  foundation.  This  monastery 
was  converted  by  Henry  VIII.  into  a  collegiate  church 
of  canons,  and  in  1541  into  an  episcopal  see,  Thomas 
Thurley  being  the  short-lived  only  bishop.  Queen  Mary 
restored  this  abbey  to  the  monks  :  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
15(H),  made  it  a  collegiate  church,  with  a  dean  and  twelve 
prebendaries,  besides  a  great  school,  with  forty  king's  or 
queen's  scholars.  See  Dugdale's  Monastic,  t.  1.  p.  55. 
Stow's  Survey  of  London  and  Westminster,  from  p.  497 
to  525.  Also  Maitland,  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastic. 
Widmore's  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1751.  On 
the  profanation's  committed  by  the  fanatics  in  this  church, 
see  Appendix  to  the  Antiquities  of  Westminster-Abbey, 
p.  6. 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  also  bestowed  several 
estates  OH  the  episcopal  see  of  Exeter,  which  he  erected, 
or  rather  translated  from  Crediton  and  Cornwall,  which 
two  sees  he  united  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Lewiu,  who 
was  bishop  of  them  both,  he  nominated  Leofric  first 
bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1044,  that  those  churches  might  not 
be  eximsed  to  the  insults  of  pirates.  See  part  of  this 
king's  charter  for  the  erection  of  this  see  iu  Lelaud's  Iti- 
nerary, t.  3.  p.  49.  51.  5A 
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down  sound,  though  Sulcard  takes  no  notice  of 
this  miracle.  The  same  historians  mention, 
that  a  certain  woman  had  a  swelling  in  her 
neck,  under  her  chin,  full  of  corruption  and 
exhaling  a  noisome  smell.  Being  admonished 
in  a  dream,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  kin 
for  his  blessing.  St.  Edward  washed  the 
ulcerous  sore  and  blessed  it  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  after  which  the  sore  burst,  and 
cleansed  itself,  and  the  patient  was  healed. 
Malmesbury  adds,  that  it  was  the  constant  re- 
port of  such  as  well  knew  the  life  of  Edward, 
that  he  had  healed  many  of  the  same  disease 
whilst  he  lived  in  Normandy.  Hence  was  de- 
rived the  custom  of  our  kings  touching  for  the 
cure  of  that  species  of  scrophulous  tumour 
called  the  king's-evil.  Peter  of  Blois,  in  1180, 
wrote  in  a  letter  from  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
that  the  king  had  touched  persons  in  this  man- 
ner.17 In  the  records  of  the  Tower  it  appears, 
that  in  1272,  Edward  I.  gave  gold  medals  to 
those  whom  he  had  touched  for  this  distemper, 
as  Mr.  Becket  acknowledges.  Queen  Elizabeth 
laid  aside  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ceremony, 
in  which  she  was  imitated  by  the  three  succeed- 
ing kings,  though  they  all  continued  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  Charles  I.  in  1650,  by  a  pompous 
proclamation,  invited  all  who  stood  in  need  of 
it,  to  repair  to  him,  that  they  might  be  made 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  gift.* 

King  Edward  resided  sometimes  at  Win- 
chester, sometimes  at  Windsor  or  at  London  ; 
but  most  ordinarily  at   Islip,   in  Oxfordshire, 

17  Petr.  Bles.  ep.  150.  ad  Clericos  Aulae  regiae,  p.  235. 
n.  6.     See  Alford,  Annal.  ad  an.  1062. 


*  That  the  kings  of  France  cure  the  Strumae  or  King's 
evil,  by  their  touch  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  is  confi- 
dently affirmed  by  the  bold  critic  Dr.  Thiers,  (Tr.  des 
Superstitions,  1.  6.  c.  4.  p.  106.)  though  he  calls  the  like 
notion  of  the  seventh  son  a  vulgar  error,  (ib.  p.  107.) 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Remarks  (ib.) 
in  the  Dutch  edition.  Guibert  of  Nogent,  in  11U0,  (1.  1. 
de  Pignor.  Sanct.  c.  1.  p.  331.)  tells  us,  that  king  Lewis 
the  Big  cured  the  Strumae  by  his  touch  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  which  it  seems  he  had  often  seen  him  do.  He 
adds,  that  this  king's  father,  Philip,  lost  that  privilege  by 
his  crimes  ;  and  that  he  knows  that  the  king  of  England 
attempted  nothing  of  that  kind.  But  herein  a  foreigner 
may  have  been  mistaken.  William  of  Nangis  says,  that 
St.  Lewisfirst  used  the  s-'gn  of  the  cross  in  touching  such 
diseased  persons  ;  but  il  appears  from  Guibert,  that  he 
only  restored  the  use  of  it.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  his 
bull  for  the  canonization  of  Saint  Lewis,  says  :  "  Among 
other  miracles,  he  conferred  the  benefit  of  health  upon 
those  that  were  afflicted  with  the  king's-evil."  Philip  of 
Valois  cured  fourteen  hundred  of  these  patients.  (Francis 
I.  touched  for  this  distemper  at  Bologna,  in  presence  of 
the  pope,  in  1515,  and  whilst  he  was  prisoner  in  Spain. 
No  one  pretends  that  all  that  are  touched  are  cured  ;  for 
several  are  touched  more  than  once,  as  F.  Le  Brun  re- 
marks, who  maintains  this  privilege  to  be  miraculous. 
(Hist.  Critique  des  Superstitions,  1.  4.)  Patritius  Arma- 
chanus,  (that  is,  Jansenius  of  Ipres,)  in  his  furious  invec- 
tive against  the  French,  entitled  Mars  Gallicus,  acknow- 
ledges this  privilege  in  their  kings.  In  England,  the 
learned  Bradwardin  confidently  ascribes  this  privilege  to 
Edward  III.  (De  Causa  Dei,  fol.  39.)  Since  the  revolu- 
tion, only  queen  Anne  has  touched  for  this  distemper. 
Brompton,  in  1198,  is  said  to  be  the  first  author  who 
openly  derives  this  gift  from  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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where  he  was  born.*  Formerly  noblemen 
lived  on  their  estates  amidst  their  tenants  and 
vassals,  and  only  repaired  to  court  on  certain 
great  festivals,  or  when  called  by  the  king 
upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Christinas  being 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  on  which  the  nobility 
waited  on  the  king,  St.  Edward,  when  the 
buildings  were  finished,  chose  that  solemnity  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  church  at  Westminster. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  devo- 
tion and  the  utmost  pomp,  the  bishop  and  nobility 
of  the  whole  kingdom  assisting  thereat,  as 
Sulcard  testifies.  The  king  signed  the  charter 
of  the  foundation,  and  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  granted  to  this  church,  to  which 
were  annexed  the  most  dreadful  spiritual  com. 
mi nations  against  those  who  should  ever  pre- 
sume to   infringe   the   same.t      Next   to  the 

*  Mr.  Hearne,  our  most  learned  and  inquisitive  anti- 
quarian, in  his  edition  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  takes  notice 
that  the  palace  of  St.  Edward  at  Islip  stood  on  the  north, 
east  side,  in  a  place  still  called  Court  Close,  where  the 
remains  of  a  mote,  though  filled  up,  are  still  visible.  At 
some  distance  stood  his  chapel,  still  in  being,  though 
employed  to  a  profane  use.  The  font  in  which  St.  Ed- 
ward was  baptized  at  Islip,  is  shown  in  the  gardens  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Brown,  at  Kiddington. 

t  The  learned  Dr.  Hickes  (in  Dissert,  epist.  p.  64.) 
pretends  that  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  king  of 
England  who  used  a  seal  in  his  charters,  such  as  we  find 
in  his  charter  given  to  Westminster  abbey  kept  among 
the  archives  of  that  church,  and  on  one  of  his  diplomas 
shown  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  near  Paris.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  broad  seal  in  England.  Montfaucon 
3xhibits  three  or  four  rough  seals  found  on  some  of  the 
charters  of  the  Merovingian  kin^s,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
one  of  Theodoric  I.  (Antiq.  de  la  Monarchic  Franeoise, 
t.  1.  p.  191.)  The  ancient  kings  of  Persia  and  Media 
had  their  seals.  (Dan.  vi.  17.  xiv.  13.  16.  Esther  iii.  10.) 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  profane  authors.  The  Be- 
nedictins  in  their  new  French  Diplomatique  (t.  4.  p.  100, 
&c.)  present  us  the  prints  of  the  heads  or  seals  of  all  the 
ancient  kings  of  France,  from  Childeric,  father  of  Clovis ; 
of  the  German  emperors  and  kings  from  Charlemagne, 
;pecially  from  Saint  Henry  II.  in  the  eleventh  century, 
in  imitation  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  of  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  &c.  from  the 
twelfth  century.  These  authors  prove  against  Hickes, 
Dugdale,  (in  his  Antiq.  of  Warwickshire,)  &c.  that  seals 
were  used  by  the  kings  of  England  before  St.  Edward, 
Ethelbert,  Ed^ar,  St.  Dunstan,  even  Offa  during  the  hep- 
tarchy. St.  Edward  brought  the  more  frequent  use  of  the 
royal  seal  from  France ;  yet  he  often  gave  charters  at- 
tested by  the  subscription  of  many  illustrious  witnesses, 
with  a  cross  to  each  name,  without  any  royal  seal ;  which 
was  the  ancient  custom  and  continued  sometimes  to  be 
used  even  after  the  Conquest.  Menage  and  the  editors 
of  the  new  Latin  Glossary  of  Du  Cange,  (t.  6.  p.  4^7  ) 
by  a  gross  mistake  attribute  to  the  Conqueror  the  first 
use  of  a  royal  seal  in  England.  He  only  made  it  more 
solemn  and  common.  Ingulphus,  (p.  901.)  the  Annals  of 
Burton,  (p.  246.)  &c.  are  to  be  understood  that  seals  were 
not  used  by  particulars  before  the  Conquest :  but  they  do 
not  comprise  the  court :  hence  we  learn  the  sense  of  that 
common  assertion  of  our  historians  and  lawyers  that  St. 
Edward  was  the  first  institutor  of  the  broad  seal. 

At  first  kinjjs  used  for  their  seal  their  own  image  >m 
horseback  :  afterward  great  men  used  their  arms,  when 
these  became  settled  and  hereditary.  About  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  seals  became  common  among  all  the  gentry. 
Nisbetand  Mackenzie  observe  that  they  served  in  deeds 
without  the  subscription  of  any  name  till  this  was  ordered 
in  Scotland  by  James  V.  in  1540;  and  about  the  same 
time  in  England.  See  Bigland's  Observations  on  Paro- 
chial Registers,  p.  81. 
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prince  of  the  apostles  this  holy  king  had  a 
singular  devotion  to  St.  John  Evangelist,  the 
great  model  of  holy  purity  and  divine  charity  ; 
and  it  is  related  in  his  life,  that  lie  was  fore- 
warned by  that  glorious  Evangelist  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  in  recompense  of  his 
religious  devotion,  in  never  refusing  any  just 
and  reasonable  request  that  was  made  him  for 
the  sake,  or  in  the  name  of  that  saint.  The 
pious  king,  by  his  munificent  foundation  hoped 
to  erect  a  standing  monument  of  his  zeal  for 
the  divine  honour,  and  of  his  devotion  to  the 
holy  apostle  St.  Peter,  and  to  establish  a  semi- 
nary of  terrestrial  angels,  by  whom  a  perpetual 
holocaust  of  divine  praise  and  love  might  be 
paid  to  God  with  chaste  affections  disengaged 
from  the  world,  and  all  earthly  things,  for  all 
succeeding  ages,  when  he  should  be  no  longer 
on  earth  to  praise  God  here  himself:  also  by 
the  fervour  of  many  pious  servants  of  God  he 
desired  to  supply  the  defects  and  imperfection 
of  his  own  devotion  in  the  divine  love  and 
service.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed  with 
the  utmost  fervour  the  entire  oblation,  which 
he  had  never  failed  all  his  life  continually  to 
make  of  his  heart,  and  of  all  that  he  had  or 
was  to  the  divine  glory,  begging  he  might  be 
made,  through  the  divine  mercy,  an  eternal 
sacrifice  of  love.  In  these  dispositions,  he 
sung  with  holy  Simeon  :  Lord,  iww  letted  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  Being  taken  ill 
before  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication  was  over, 
he  hastened  the  same,  and  continued  to  assist 
at  it  to  the  end.  He  then  betook  himself  to 
his  bed,  and  by  the  most  perfect  exercises  of 
devotion  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
prepared  himself  for  his  passage  to  eternity. 
In  his  last  moments,  seeing  his  nobles  all 
bathed  in  tears  round  his  bed,  and  his  affec- 
tionate and  virtuous  queen  sobbing  more  vehe- 
mently and  weeping  more  bitterly  than  the 
rest,  he  said  to  her  with  great  tenderness  : 
"  Weep  not,  my  dear  daughter ;  I  shall  not 
die,  but  shall  live.  Departing  from  the  land 
of  the  dying,  I  hope  to  see  the  good  things  of 
the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living."18  Com- 
mending her  to  her  brother  Harold,  and  cer- 
tain other  lords,  he  declared  he  left  her  an 
untouched  virgin.*  He  calmly  expired  on  the 
5th  of  January,  in  1066,  having  reigned  twenty- 
18  Brompton  in  Chronic,  p.  950. 


*  St.  Edward,  in  his  last  illness,  gave  a  ring  which  he 
wore  to  the  abbut  of  Westminster,  as  William  Caxton, 
in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VI.  relates  in  his  MS.  Chronicle  of 
England.  It  is  said,  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  king  by  a  pilgrim,  as  an  assurance  of  his 
death  being  at  hand,  given  in  a  vision  by  St.  John  Evan- 
gelist, though  this  circumstance  was  unknown  to  Sulcard. 
This  ring  of  St.  Edward's  was  kept  some  time  in  \\  est- 
minster  abbey,  as  a  relic  of  the  saint,  and  applied  for 
curing  the  falling-sickness.  In  imitation  of  this,  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  were  accustomed  to  bless  rings  on  Good- 
Friday  against  the  cramp  and  the  falling-sickness,  till 
the  change  of  religion.  See  Folydore  Virgil.  (Hist.  1.  8.) 
Harpstield,  (SaBc.  11.  c.  3.)  The  late  king  at  arms,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Anstis,  (Rules  of  the  Gart.  t. 


three  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-seven  days, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Never  was 
king  more  sincerely  or  more  justly  regretted 
by  lu's  subjects  ;  and  to  see  the  happiness  of 
the  good  Confessor's  reign  revived,  was  the 
constant  and  the  highest  object  of  all  the 
temporal  wishes  of  their  posterity  for  many 
succeeding  ages.  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  October  the  same  year 
St.  Edward  died,  caused  his  coffin  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  rich  case  of  gold  and  silver.  His 
queen  Edgitha  survived  the  saint  many  years. 
Ingulf,  a  learned  Norman  monk,  whom  the 
Conqueror  made  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  very  much 
extols  her  learning,  humility,  invincible  meek- 
ness, and  extensive  goodness  towards  all  ranks.19 
All  our  historians  give  her  the  same  great  and 
amiable  character.  Whence  Speed  calls  her  a 
lady  of  incomparable  piety.  When  she  lay  on 
her  death-bed,  she  assured  upon  oath  many 
that  were  present,  that  she  had  lived  with  king 
Edward  only  as  a  sister,  and  died  a  maid.20 
By  the  Conqueror's  order  she  was  buried  by 
St.  Edward,  and  her  coffin  was  covered  with 
plates  of  silver  and  gold.*  In  1102,  the  body 
of  St.  Edward  was  found  entire,  the  limbs 
flexible,  and  the  cloths  fresh.  Soon  after,  a 
certain  Norman,  whose  name  was  Ralph,  and 
who  was  an  entire  cripple,  recovered  the  use 
of  his  limbs  by  praying  at  his  tomb,  and  six 
blind  men  were  restored  in  like  manner  to 
their  sight ;  which  miracles,  with  some  others, 
being  duly  proved,  the  saint  was  canonized  by 
Alexander  III.  in  1161,21  and  his  festival  began 
to  be  kept  on  the  5th  of  January.  Two  years 
after,  a  solemn  translation  of  his  body  (which 
was  found  incorrupt,  and  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  formerly)  was  performed  by  St.  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  presence  of  king 
Henry  II.  and  many  persons  of  distinction  on 
the  13th  of  October;  on  which  day  his  prin- 

19  P.  895.  so  Malmesb.  1.  2.  Reg.  c.  19. 

21  See  Baron,  ad  eum  ami.    Alford  Aunal.t.4.r.  101. 


2.  p.  223.)  proves  the  custom  of  our  kings  blessing  these 
rings  on  Good-Friday  from  John  of  Ipres,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  from  several  MS.  accounts  of  the 
comptrollers  of  the  king's  household.  In  the  chapel  of 
Havering  (so  called  from  having  this  ring)  in  the  parish 
of  Horn-Church,  near  Rumford,  in  Essex,  (once  a  hunt- 
ing-seat of  the  king's,)  was  kept  till  the  dissolution  of 
abbevs,  the  ring  given  by  the  pilgrim  to  St.  Edward; 
which  Mr.  Weaver  says  he  saw  represented  in  a  window 
of  Rumford  church.  The  miracles  chiefly  produced  for 
the  canonization  of  St.  Edward,  were  wrought  after  his 
death,  but  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  not  then 
trumped  up  to  serve  that  occasion. 

*  Underneath  St.  Edward's  chapel  was  buried,  without 
any  monument  or  inscription,  Maud,  the  most  holy  queen 
of  England,  daughter  to  St.  Margaret,  and  wife  to  Henry 
I.  and  mother  to  the  empress  Maud,  married  to  the  era- 
petor  Henry  V.  and  mother  of  our  Henry  II.  Queen 
Maud  walked  to  church  every  day  in  Lent  bare-foot  aud 
bare-legged,  wearing  a  garment  of  sackcloth  ;  she  like- 
wise washed  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  poorest  persons, 
and  gave  them  alms.  The  priory  of  Christ  Church 
without  Aldgate,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields  were  founded  by  her. 
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cipal  festival  is  now  kept.  The  national  coun- 
cil of  Oxford,  1222,  commanded  his  feast  to  be 
kept  in  England  a  holyday.  Out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  St.  Edward,  the  kings  of 
England  to  this  day,  at  their  coronation,  re- 
ceive his  crown,  and  put  on  his  dalmatic  and 
maniple,  as  part  of  the  royal  robes,  though 
even  the  crown  has  been  since  changed,  and 
now  only  bears  St.  Edward's  name,  being 
made  in  imitation  of  his.8* 

St.  Edward  was  a  saint  in  the  midst  of  a 
court,  and  in  a  degenerate  age.  Such  an  ex- 
ample must  convince  us,  that  for  any  to  impute 
their  want  of  a  Christian  spirit  and  virtue  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  state  or  situation,  is 
a  false  and  foolish  pretence  :  a  proof  of  which 
is,  that  if  these  were  changed,  they  would  still 
remain  the  same  persons.  The  fault  lies  alto- 
gether in  their  own  sloth  and  passions.  One 
who  is  truly  in  earnest,  makes  dangers  and 
difficulties  a  motive  of  greater  vigilance,  appli- 
cation, and  fervour,  and  even  converts  them 
into  the  means  of  his  greater  sanctification. 
Temperance  and  mortification  may  be  prac- 
tised, the  spirit  of  true  devotion  acquired,  and 
all  virtues  exercised  by  the  divine  grace,  even 
in  an  heroic  degree,  where  a  desire  and  resolu- 
tion does  not  fall  short.  From  obstacles  and 
contradictions  themselves  the  greatest  advan- 
tages may  be  reaped  :  by  them  patience,  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  charity  are  perfected,  and 
the  soul  is  continually  awaked,  and  quickened, 
into  a  lively  sense  of  her  duty  to  God. 

SS.  FAUSTUS,  JANUARIUS,  AND 
MARTIALIS,  MM. 

These  saints  are  called  by  Prudentius  The 
three  crowns  of  Cordova,1  in  which  city  they, 
with  undaunted  constancy,  confessed  Jesus 
Christ  before  a  judge  named  Eugenius,  in  the 
year  304.  First  Faustus,  then  Januarius,  and 
lastly  Martialis,  who  was  the  youngest,  was 
hoisted  on  the  rack.  Whilst  they  were  tor- 
mented together,  Faustus  said  :  "  How  happy 
is  this  union  in  our  sufferings,  which  will  unite 
us  in  our  crowns ! "  Eugenius  charged  the 
executioners  to  torment  them  without  inter- 
mission, till  they  should  adore  the  gods.  Faus- 
tus hearing  these  orders,  cried  out :  "  There  is 
one  only  God,  who  created  us  all,"  The  judge 
commanded  his  nose,  ears,  eye-lids,  and  under 
lip  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  teeth  of  his  upper  jaw 
to  be  beaten  out.  At  the  cutting  off  each  part, 
the  martyr  returned  thanks  to  God,  and  fresh 
joy  sparkled  in  his  countenance.  Januarius 
was  then  treated  in  the  same  manner.  All 
this  while  Martialis  prayed  earnestly  for  con- 
stancy whilst  he  lay  on  the  rack.  The  judge 
pressed  him  to  comply  with  the  imperial  edicts; 
but  he  resolutely  answered  :  "  Jesus  Christ  is 

M  Watts    in    Glossario  M.  Parisii,  p.  282.  and  the 
Account  of  the  Regalia. 
1  Hymn  4.  v.  20. 


my  comfort.  Him  I  will  always  praise  with 
the  same  joy  with  which  my  companions  have 
confessed  his  name  in  their  torments.  There 
is  one  only  God,  Father,  Sun,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
to  whom  our  homages  and  praises  are  due." 
The  three  martyrs  being  taken  from  their 
racks,  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  and 
cheerfully  finished  their  martyrdom  by  fire  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 
See  their  genuine  acts  in  Ruinart,  p.  597.  and 
Prudentius  1.  de  Coronis  Mart. 

SEVEN  FRIAR  MINORS,  MARTYRS. 

Five  Franciscan  missionaries  having  glorified 
God  by  martyrdom  in  Morocco  in  1220,  on 
the  16th  of  January,  as  has  been  related  on 
that  day ;  seven  other  zealous  priests  of  the 
same  Order  sailed  to  Africa  the  year  following, 
with  the  same  view  of  announcing  Christ  to 
the  Mahometans.  Their  names  were  Daniel 
the  provincial  of  Calabria,  Samuel,  Angelus, 
Donulus,  Leo,  Nicholas,  and  Hugo'.in.  Arriv- 
ing at  Ceuta,  they  preached  three  days  in  the 
suburb  of  the  city,  which  was  inhabited  by 
Christians ;  after  which  they  went  into  the 
town,  and  preached  Christ  also  to  the  infidels. 
The  populace  hearing  them,  immediately  took 
fire,  covered  them  with  mire  and  filth,  and 
carried  them  before  their  king,  whose  name 
was  Mahomet.  From  their  rough  habits  and 
shorn  heads  he  took  them  for  madmen,  but 
sent  them  to  the  governor  of  the  town.  By 
him,  after  a  long  examination,  they  were  re- 
manded to  the  king,  who  condemned  them  to 
be  beheaded.  They  suffered  with  great  joy 
in  the  year  1221,  on  the  10th  of  October;  but 
are  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
on  the  13th.  See  F.  Wadding's  Annals  of  the 
Order,  St.  Antoninus,  and  Chalippe,  Vie  de  St. 
Francois,  1.  4.  t.  1.  p.  326. 

ST.  COLMAN,  M. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  Austria,  Moravia,  and 
Bohemia  were  engaged  against  each  other  in 
implacable  dissensions  and  wars.  Cohnan,  a 
Scot  or  Irishman,  and  according  to  Cuspinian 
and  other  Austrian  historians,  of  blood  royal, 
going  on  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
arrived  by  the  Danube  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try at  Stockheraw,  a  town  six  miles  above 
Vienna.  The  inhabitants  persuading  them- 
selves that  he  was  a  spy,  unjustly  tortured  him 
various  ways,  and  at  length  hanged  him  on  a 
gibbet,  on  the  13th  of  October,  iii  1012.  The 
double  testimony  of  heroic  actions  of  virtue 
and  of  miracles  is  required  before  any  one  is 
enrolled  by  the  Church  among  the  saints,  as 
Gregory  IX.  declares  in  his  bull  of  the  canoni- 
zation of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  Neither  mira- 
cles suffice,  without  clear  proof  of  heroic 
sanctity,  nor  the  latter  without  the  former,  says 
that  pope ;  and  the  same  is  proved  by  the  late 
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Benedict  XIV.1  A  fervent  spirit  of  compunc- 
tion and  charity,  and  invincible  meekness  and 
patience  under  exquisite  torments  and  unjust 
sufferings  were  an  undoubted  proof  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  servant  of  God,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  incorruption  of  his  body,  and 
innumerable  miracles.  Three  years  after  his 
death  his  body  was  translated  by  the  bishop  of 
Megingard,  at  the  request  of  Henry,  marquis 
of  Austria,  and  deposited  at  Mark,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Marcomans,  near  Moravia.  St. 
Colman  is  honoured  in  Austria  among  the 
tutelar  saints  of  that  country,  and  many  churches 
in  that  part  of  Germany  bear  his  name.  See 
his  life  wrote  soon  after  his  death  by  Creken- 
fred,  abbot  of  Mark,  published  by  Canisius ; 
also  Dithmar  in  Chron.  and  Leopold  VI.  mar- 
quis of  Austria,  in  Chronico  de  Austriae  dy- 
nastis;  Aventinus ;  Raderus,  t.  3.  p.  109.  and 
Colgan,  Act.  SS.  Hib.  p.  107.  n.  12. 

ST.  GERALD,  COUNT  OF  AURILLAC 
OR  ORILHAC,  C. 

PATRON  OF  UPPER  AUVERGNE. 

This  virtuous  nobleman  was  born  in  855,  and 
inherited  from  his  parents  the  most  tender 
sentiments  of  piety  and  religion.  It  being  the 
custom  of  that  age  for  lords  to  lead  their  vas- 
sals to  war  in  person,  the  art  of  war  was  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  education  ;  but 
a  lingering  illness  detained  him  a  long  time  at 
home,  during  which,  he  took  so  much  delight 
in  studies,  prayer,  and  holy  meditation,  that  he 
could  never  be  again  drawn  into  the  tumultuous 
scene  of  a  worldly  train  of  life.  By  rooted 
habits  of  perpetual  strict  temperance  and  assi- 
duous devotion  he  entered  upon  a  penitential 
course  of  life.  After  the  death  of  his  parents 
he  gave  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  his  large 
estate  to  the  poor,  reserving  a  very  small  pit- 
tance for  his  own  subsistence  :  he  went  meanly 
clad,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  austere  life 
he  had  embraced,  fasted  three  days  a  week, 
never  supped,  and  kept  always  a  very  frugal 
table.  He  rose  every  morning  at  two  o'clock, 
even  in  journeys,  said  the  morning  part  of  the 
divine  office,  and  meditated  till  sunrise  ;  then 
he  heard  mass,  and  divided  the  whole  day 
between  the  duties  of  religion  and  those  of  his 
station,  devoting  a  great  part  of  it  to  prayer 
and  pious  reading.  He  had  usually  a  good 
book  read  to  him  at  table;  but  after  meals, 
allowed  himself  a  little  time  for  relaxation  and 
conversing  with  his  friends,  though  his  dis- 
course turned  always  upon  something  serious: 
in  his  pilgrimages  and  journeys  he  always 
took  with  him  some  holy  priests  with  whom 
he  might  pray,  and  always  chose  a  lodging 
next  to  some  church.  At  prayer  he  appeared 
quite  absorbed  in  God.  Calling  once  at  the 
monastery  of  Solemniac,  during  the  long 
office  on  Ascension  day,  he  stood  unmoved  in 
1  L.  Je  Canon.  Sanct. 
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so  devout  contemplation  as  never  to  seem  to 
perceive  the  seat  and  form  richiy  covered  that 
was  prepared  for  him.  The  monks,  from  his 
very  countenance  and  attitude,  learned  with 
what  profound  sentiments  of  adoration,  awe, 
and  love,  we  ought  to  present  ourselves  be- 
fore God.  He  had  such  an  abhorrence  of 
praise  and  flattery  that  he  discharged  from  his 
service  any  one  who  discovered  any  thing  that 
tended  to  manifest  his  virtue ;  and,  if  he 
was  a  slave,  ordered  him  to  be  chastised.  All 
miraculous  cures  which  God  wrought  by  his 
means  he  most  carefully  concealed.  He  found 
great  satisfaction  in  visiting  the  tombs  of  St. 
Martin  and  other  saints,  being  transported  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  bliss  which  their  happy 
souls  now  enjoy  in  the  beatific  vision.  Acts 
of  charity  to  the  poor,  and  of  justice  to  his 
vassals,  were  a  great  part  of  his  external  em- 
ployments ;  and  it  was  his  chief  care  to  make 
up  all  quarrels  among  them,  to  exhort  all  to 
virtue,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  best  means 
for  their  spiritual  instruction  and  advancement. 
In  a  spirit  of  sincere  devotion  and  penance  he 
performed  an  austere  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
after  his  return  founded  at  Aurillac  a  great 
church  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  in 
884,  in  the  place  of  that  of  St.  Clement,  which 
his  father  had  built  there,  together  with  a  Bene- 
dictin  abbey.  This  monastery  our  saint  en- 
larged and  enriched,  and  with  great  care  and 
solicitude  procured  the  most  perfect  observances 
of  the  Order  to  be  established  in  it.  He  had 
some  thoughts  of  taking  himself  the  monastic 
habit,  but  was  dissuaded  by  St.  Gausbert, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  his  director,  who  represented 
to  him  that,  in  the  station  in  which  God  had 
placed  him  in  the  world,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
mote the  divine  honour  to  greater  advantage  in 
the  service  of  his  neighbour,  and  that  he  ought 
to  acquit  himself  of  the  obligations  which  he 
owed  to  others.  Seven  years  before  he  died 
he  lost  his  sight :  in  that  state  of  corporal  dark- 
ness his  soul  was  employed  in  contemplating 
the  divine  perfections,  and  the  glory  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  in  bewailing  his  distance  from 
God,  and  his  own  spiritual  miseries,  and  those 
of  the  whole  world,  and  in  imploring  the  divine 
mercy.  His  happy  death  happened  at  Cezeinac 
in  Quercy,  on  the  13th  of  October,  909.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Orilhac,  and  interred  in 
the  monastery,  where  it  was  honoured  with 
many  miracles,  attested  by  St.  Odo  of  Cluni, 
and  others.  His  silver  shrine  was  plundered 
by  the  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
his  sacred  bones  scattered  about,  but  some  of 
them  were  recovered.  This  great  abbey  was 
secularized,  and  converted  into  a  collegiate 
church  of  canons  by  Pius  IV.  in  1562,  accord- 
ing to  Longuerue,1  not  by  Pius  V.  as  Piganiol, 
and  Baillet  have  it.  The  dignity  of  abbot  is 
preserved,  who  is  commendatory,  and  lord  ot 
the  town  and  territory,  with  great  prerogatives, 
but  not  of  the  castle,  which  belongs  to  the 
1  Descr.  de  la  France,  part  2.  p.  138. 
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king-.  The  town  of  Aurillac  was  raised  about 
the°abbey,  and  has  been  long  the  capital  of 
Upper  Auvergne.  See  the  life  of  St.  Gerald 
compiled  in  (our  books  by  St.  Odo  of  Cluni, 
who  died  thirty-three  years  after  him,  extant  in 
Surius,  Biblioth.  Cluniac.  p.  66.  and  part  in 
Mabillon,  Act.  Ben.  Ssec.  v.  with  extracts  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Adhemar,  and  other  writers. 


OCTOBER  XIV. 


ST.  CALIXTUS  OR  CALLISTUS, 
POPE,  MARTYR. 

See  Tillem.  t.  2.  from  St.  Optatus,  St.  Austin,  and  the 
Pontificals.  Also  Hist,  ties  Kmper.  Moret,  named 
by  Benedict.  XIV.  canon  of  St.  Calixtus's  church  of 
St.  Mary  beyond  the  Tiber,  1.  de  S.  Callisto  ejusque 
Ecclesia  S.  Maria  Transtyberinae,  Romse,  1753,  folio, 
and  Sandini,  Vit.  Poiitif.  p.  43. 

The  name  of  St.  Calistus*  is  rendered  famous 
by  the  ancient  cemetery  which  he  beautified, 
and  which,  for  the  great  number  of  holy  mar- 
tyrs whose  bodies  were  there  deposited,  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  those  about  Rome.f  He 

*  This  name  in  several  later  MSS.  is  writ  Calixtus :  but 
truly  in  all  ancient  MSS.  Callistus,  a  name  which  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  among  the  ancient  Konians  both 
Christians  and  Heathens,  even  of  the  Augustan  age. ! 
See  the  inscriptions  collected  by  Gruter,  p.  634.  Blau- 
chini,  Inscrip.  36.  191.  217,  &c.  Boldetti,  1.  2.  c.  18,  &c.  j 
Muratori,  Thesaurus,  &c.  The  name  in  Greek  signifies 
The  best,  most  excellent,  or  most  beautiful. 

f  The  primitive  Christians  were  solicitous  not  to  bury  [ 
their  dead  among  infidels,  as  appears  from  Gamaliel's 
care  in  this  respect,  mentioned  by  Lucian,  in  his  account ! 
of  the  discovery  of  St.  Stephen's  relics  :  also  from  St.  | 
Cyprian,  who  makes  it  a  crime  in  Martialis,  a  Spanish 
bishop,  to  have  buried  children  in  profane  sepulchres,  : 
and  mingled  with  strangers,  (ep.  68.)  See  this  point 
proved  by  Mabillon,  (Diss,  sur  les  Saints  Inconnus,  §  2.  ! 
p.  9.)  Boldetti,  (1.  1.  c.  10.)  John  de  Vita,  (Thesaur.  I 
Antiquit.  Benevent.  Diss.  11.  an.  1754.)  Bottario,  &c. 
That  the  catacombs  were  the  cemeteries  of  the  Christians 
is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  and  from  the  j 
monuments  of  Christianity  with  which  they  are  every  j 
where  filled.  Misson,  (Travels  through  Italy,  t.  2.  ep.  j 
28.)  Burnet,  Letters  on  Italy,  James  Basnage,  Hist,  j 
Eccl.  (1.  18.  c.  5,  6.)  Fabricius,  (Bibl.  Antiqu.  c.  23.  n. ; 
10.  p.  1035.)  suspect  Heathens  to  have  been  often  buried 
in  these  catacombs.  Burnet  will  have  them  to  have  been 
the  Puticuli,  or  burial  place  of  slaves,  and  the  poorest 
people,  mentioned  by  Horace,  (Satyr.  8.  et  Epod.  1.  5.  et 
ult.)  Varro,  Festus,  Sextus  Pompei'us,  Aulus  Gellius, 
&c.  But  all  these  authors  mention  the  Puticuli  to  have 
been  without  the  Esquiline-gate  only,  where  the  ashes,  j 
or  sometimes  (if  criminals,  slaves,  or  other  poor  persons 
who  died  without  friends  or  money  to  procure  a  pile  for 
to  burn  them,  or  so  much  as  an  earthen  urn  to  contain 
their  ashes)  the  bodies  of  such  persons  were  thrown  con- 
fusedly on  heaps  in  pits,  whence  the  name  Puticuli. 
There  were  probably  other  such  pits  in  places  assigned 
near  other  highways,  which  were  called  Columella?,  Saxa, 
and  Ampullae.  See  Gutherius  (De  Jure  Manium,  1.  2.) 
and  Bergier.  (Hist,  des  Chem.  Milit.  1.  2.  c.  38.  et  ap. 
Graevium,  t.  10.)  The  catacombs,  on  the  contrary,  are 
dug  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  in  a  very  regular  manner, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  ranged  in  them  in  sepa- 
rate caverns  on  each  baud,  the  caverns  being  shut  up 
voi,.  ii. 


was  a  Roman  by  birth,  succeeded  St.  Zephiriii 
in  the  pontificate  in  217  or  218,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  and   governed   the   Church   five  years 

with  brick   or   mortar.     By  the  law  of  the   twenty-two 

tables  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (De  Leg.  1.  2.  c.  23.)  it  was 
forbid  to  bury  or  burn  any  dead  corpse  within  the  walls 
of  towns.  At  Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  m  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  same  custom  prevailed,  upon  motives 
partly  of  wholesomeness,  as  St.  Isidore  observes.  (1.  Ety« 
mol.)  partly  of  superstition.  (Seethe  learned  canon  John 
de  Vita  loc.  cit.  c.  11.)  At  Rome,  vestal  virgins,  and 
sometimes  emperors  were  excepted  from  this  law,  aud 
allowed  burial  within  the  walls.  Every  one  knows  that 
on  Trajan's  pillar  (that  finished  and  most  admirable 
monument)  the  ashes  of  that  emperor  were  placed  in  a 
golden  urn  :  which  having  been  long  before  plundered, 
Sixtus  V.  placed  there  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  as  he  did 
that  of  St.  Paul  on  Antouinus's  pillar  ;  though  the  work- 
manship of  this  falls  far  short  of  the  former.  The  hea- 
then Romans  burned  the  corpses  of  their  dead,  and 
placed  the  urns  in  which  the  ashes  were  contained  usually 
on  the  sides  of  the  highways.  Cicero  mentions  (1.  1. 
Tuscul.  Quaest.  c.  7.)  those  of  the  Scipio's,  the  Servilii, 
and  the  Metelli  on  the  Appian  road.  See  Montfaucon, 
(\ntiqu.  t.  9,  10,  et  Suppl.  t.  5.  et  Musaum  Florent.) 
And  on  the  ancient  consular  roads  about  Rome,  Fico- 
roni,  (Vestigia  di  Roma  antica,  c.  2.  p.  6.)  the  accurate  and 
judicious  Bergier's  Histoire  des  Chemins  Militaires  ties 
Romains,  (1.  1.  et  ap.  Graevium,  Ant.  Rom.  t.  10.)  and 
Pratillo,  Delia  Via  Appia  riconosciuta  e  descritta  da 
Roma  sino  a  Brindisi,  1.  4.  Napoli,  1762. 

The  catacombs  are  the  aneient  cemeteries  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Those  near  Naples  and  Nola  are  spacious,  aud 
cut  in  stony  ground.  See  Ambr.  Leonius,  (Descr.  Urbis 
Note,  1.  3.  c.  2.)  Montfaucon,  (Diar.  Ital.  p.  117.  154.) 
Mabillon,  (Iter  Ital.  n.  18  et  21.)  &c.  On  those  of  Flo- 
rence, see  Foggini,  (De  Rom.  S.  Petri  Itin.  p.  291.)  &c. 
On  these  and  others  at  Milan,  and  many  other  places, 
see  Boldetti.  (Osservazioni,  &c.  1.  2.  c.  19.  p.  586.)  The 
Roman  catacombs  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  except  those 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Agnes,  too  low  for  strangers  to 
visit  with  any  satisfaction,  or  for  persons  to  walk  in, 
without  often  crawling  with  great  difficulty,  and  the 
ground  (which  is  too  soft  a  mould  to  support  large 
caverns  like  those  of  Naples)  is  in  many  places  fallen  in. 
These  caverns  about  Rome  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
extent  (each  shooting  into  several  branches)  that  they 
may  be  called  a  city  under  ground.  So  stupendous  were 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  ruins  and 
remains  not  only  astonish  all  modern  architects  that  be- 
hold them,  but  quite  overwhelm  them  with  amazement, 
as  Justus  Lipsius  observes.  (De  Magnit.  Rom.  c.  11.  de 
Aquaduct.)  And  Albertus  Leander,  speaking  of  Clau- 
dius's aqueduct,  says,  to  raise  such  a  work,  the  whole 
world  would  seem  now-a-days  too  weak  and  unequal  to 
the  undertaking.  The  very  sinks  and  common  sewers 
were  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  like  manner, 
how  the  immense,  quantity  of  earth  to  form  the  cata- 
combs was  moved,  is  a  just  subject  of  surprise.  Boldetti, 
(Osservazioni  sopra  i  ciiniteri,  c.  2.  p.  5)  Bottarius,  (Roma 
Sotter.  p.  8.)  Mamachi,  (Orig.  Christiau.  t.  3.  p.  160.) 
Severani,  (De  7  Urbis  Eccl.  in  Eccl.  S.  Sebastiani,  p. 
421.)  &c.  doubt  not  but  these  caverns  were  first  dug  by 
the  heathen  Romans  to  get  sand  ami  other  mat 
build  the  walls  and  houses  in  the  city,  as  their  original 
name  implies.  This  is  affirmed  in  the  acts  of  St  Sebas- 
tian, (ap.  Bolland.  ad  20  Jan.  1.  23.  p.  278  )  speaking  of 
SS.  Marcus  and  Marcelliauus  :  Sepulti  sunt  Via  Appia 
milliario  secundo  ah  urbe  in  loco  qui  vocatur  ad  Arenas, 
quia  cryptae  Arenarum  illic  erant,  ex  quibus  urbis  nicenia 
struebantur. 

The  Christians  never  give  into  the  customs  either  of 
preserving  the  bodies  of'  their  dead,  like  the  Egyptians, 
or  of  burning  them  with  the  Romans,  or  of  casting  them 
to  wild  beasts  with  the  Persians  ;  but,  in  imitation  of  the 
people  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  buried 
them  with  decency  and  respect  in  the  earth,  where, 
accordi    g   to   the  "sentence    pronounced    by    God,    they 
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and  two  months,  according  to  the  true  reading 
of  the  most  ancient  Pontifical,  compiled  from 
the  registers  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  Hen- 
return  to  dust,  till  the  general  resurrection.  At  Rome 
they  chose  these  caverns  or  arena  for  their  burial  places, 
digging  lodges  on  each  hand,  in  each  of  which  they  de- 
posited a  corpse,  and  then  walled  up  the  entrance  of  that 
lodge.  Boldetti  proves  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  to 
have  been  enlarged  after  the  reign  of  Constantine  ;  and 
the  same  is  not  doubted  as  to  many  others.  Several 
inscriptions  on  sepulchres  in  the  catacombs  give  to  the 
there  interred  the  quality  of  fossores,  or  diggers 
(of  cemeteries.)  See  Aringhi,  1.  1.  c.  13.  Boldetti.l.  1. 
c  15.  Bottarius,  t.  2.  p  126.  The  pagans  of  Rome 
burned  their  dead  bodies  :  which  is  true  not  only  of  the 
rich,  but  in  general ;  nor  is  bishop  Burnet  able  to  produce 
one  contrary  instance  ;  though  sometimes  the  corpse  of  a 
criminal  or  slave,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  money, 
might  he  thrown  into  the  Puticuli,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
ashes  of  the  others,  without  the  ceremony  of  being  burnt. 
II.  Valesius,  in  his  notes  on  Eusebius,  p.  186.  observes, 
that  it  is  hard  to  determine  at  what  time  the  Romans 
began  to  leave  off  the  custom  of  burning  their  dead  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  probably  when  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  empire 
of  Paganism.  The  heathens  learned  of  the  Christians 
to  bury  their  dead  ;  and  grew  at  once  so  fond  of  this 
custom,  that,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  as 
Macrobius  test. lies.  |  Saturnal.  1.  7 .  c.  7.)  there  was  not  a 
body  burnt  in  all  the  Roman  empire. 

The  original  names  of  Catacombs  were  Arenarium  or 
Arenaris,  or  ad  Arenas,  that  is  Sand  pits,  as  appears  in 
many  ancient  acts  of  marh  rs  :  also  Cryptae  or  Caverns, 
and  in  Africa  AraB  ;  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tullian.  (ad  Scapul.)  It  is  written  Catatumbae  in  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  (1.3.  ep.  30.)  as  l).i  Cange  observes: 
but  Catacumbs  is  the  usual  name,  from  the  Greek  Kara 
and  Kvpfrn.  a  couch,  or  Ks/toj,  a  hollow  or  cavity.  It  is 
not  to  be  met  with  before  the  fourth  age,  hut  occurs  in 
the  Liberian  calendar,  and  was  first  given  to  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Callistus,  now  St.  Sebastian  ;  afterward  to  all 
ancient  cemeteries  about  Rome.  The  bodies,  now  only 
bones  and  dust,  in  each  lodge,  have  usually  a  lacrymatory 
urn  or  vessel  placed  by  them  ;  if  this  be  tinged  with  deep 
red,  and  has  a  red  sediment  of  blood  at  the  bottom,  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  martyrdom.  On  the  door  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar with  which  the  lodge  was  closed,  is  frequently  painted 
some  symbol,  as  a  flower,  branch,  vine,  &c.  With  this, 
not  rarely  occurs,  a  name,  with  dates,  or  other  notices, 
which  are  sometimes  carved  on  a  marble  before  the  door. 
(Montfaucon,  Diar.  Italic,  c.  8.  p.  118.)  That  innume- 
rable martyrs  were  buried  in  these  catacombs  is  indis- 
putable. The  Liberian  Calendar  testifies,  that  the  popes 
Lucius,  Stephen,  Dionysius,  Felix,  Eutychian,  and  Caius, 
in  the  third  age;  and  Eusebius  Melchiades,  and  Julius 
in  the  fourth,  were  deposited  in  the  catacombs  or  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Callistus:  Marcellinus  and  Sylvester,  in  that 
of  Balbina:  in  the  list  of  martyrs,  Fabian,  Sixtus,  and 
Pontian  in  the  former,  or  that  of  Callistus.  In  the  acts 
and  calendars  of  martyrs  many  are  mentioned  to  have 
«ted  m  the  cemeteries  of  St.  Callistus,  Frisciila, 

'I 'hrasu.  Bassilla,  &C.  In  tl  I 
dally  th.it  of  St.  ( lallistus,  the  bodies  of  many 
famous  martyrs  have  been  discovered,  and  translated 
thence  :  also  of  many  whose  nan.es  are  not  found  in  the 
calendars  ;  and  sometimes  mention  is  made  in  the  in- 
scription of  a  great  number  of  martyrs  together.  In  the 
cemetery  of  id  St.  Hermes  were  found  one  of 

St.  Marcella,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs;  an- 
other of  St.  Rufiiius  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  martyrs. 
Marcella  et  Christ!  Martyres  CCCCCL.  Ruffinus  el 
(  hristi  Martyres  CL.  (ap.  Aringhi,  1.  3.  c.  2 
detti,  1.  1.  c.  4  1.  p.  233.)With  this  inscription  v, 
a  palm  branch,  and  with  the  former  two.  and  between 
them,  a  crown  of  two  other  branches.    In  the  cemetery 

.  :nes   was    found    St.   Gunhan,    with    his    whole 

family,  martyrs :    fap.  MabilL  Iter   Ital  p.  139.)     Hie 
Gordianus  Galliae  nuncius  jugulatus  pro  fide  cum  familid 


schenius,  Papebroke,  and  Moret  show,  though 
Tillemont  and  Orsi  give  him  only  four  years 
and  some   months.     Antoninus  Caracalla,  who 

tota  quiescunt  in  pace.  Ysphila  (Boldetti  reads  it  a 
contraction  for  Theophila).)  Ancilla  fecit,  with  a  palm 
branch. 

That  the  earthen  vials  with  the  red  sediment  contained 
blood,  appears  from  the  following  observations.  Leib- 
nitz, titter  trying  this  red  sediment  with  various  chemical 
experiments,  in  a  letter  to  Fabretti,  confesses  he  could 
find  nothing  it  resembled  but  a  hardened  brittle  crust  of 
congealed  blood,  which  after  so  many  ages  retains  its 
colour.  See  the  remarks  of  Fabretti  (Inscript.  domest. 
C.  8.  p.  550.)  and  Boldetti.  (1.  7.  c.  38.)  The  Christians 
used  the  utmost  diligence  to  gather  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  deposit  it  with  their  bodies.  They  sucked  it 
up,  whilst  fresh,  with  sponges,  off  of  the  wood  or  stones, 
anu  they  gathered  the  dust  and  sand  which  was  stained, 
to  extract  it,  asPrudentius  witnesses.  (Hymn  11.  p.  141.) 
See  the  acts  in  St.  Vincent  in  Ruinart.  &c.  Hence 
sometimes  a  sponge  or  cloths  stained  with  blood  are 
found  in  such  vials.  See  Boldetti,  (ib.)  and  Mamachi. 
(t.  1.  p.  4f>2.)  Such  vials  have  sometimes  an  inscription 
upon  them,  Sam/,  or  Sa.  Saturnini,  &c.  (ib.)  and  are 
sometimes  found  where  a  clear  inscription  attests  the 
martyrdom.  A  vial  of  this  kind  was  fixed  on  the  se- 
pulchre of  St.  Frimitius  in  the  Ostorian,  now  called 
Ostrian  cemetery,  with  this  inscription  :  Frimitius  in  pace 
qui  post  multas  angustias  fortissimus  martyr  et  vixit 
annis  F.  M.  XXXVIII.  Conjugi  suo  perdulcissimo 
benemerenti  fecit.  (Boldetti,  1.  I.e.  14.  p.  51.  Mama- 
chi. t.  1.  p.  4G2.)  "W" itli  great  devotion  and  care  the 
faithful  preserved  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  See  Bol- 
detti, 1.  I.e.  26.  ad  c.  39.  F.  Lupi,  in  his  curious  and 
learned  dissertation,  (De  Epitaphio  S.  Severs,  p.  31.) 
shows,  that  the  primitive  Christians  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover all  the  drops  of  the  martyr's  blood,  that  the  funeral 
might  be  entire,  as  Frudentius  says  of  St.  Hippolytus, 
(hymn  2.) 

Nec  jam  densa  sacro  quidquam  de  corpore  sylva 
Obtinet,  aut  plenis  fraudat  ab  exequiis. 

St.  Ambrose  mentions  the  blood  of  SS.  Vitalis  and 
Agricola,  doubtless  in  a  vial  found  with  their  bodies, 
(Exhort  ad  Virg.)and  the  same  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius.  Hence  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  and 
Relics  declared  in  16G8,  that  vessels  tinned  with  blood 
accompanied  with  palm  branches  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  marks  of  the  relics  of  a  martyr.  Up-  Fapebr.  ad  20 
Maii,  et  Mabillon  Diss,  tit.  §  4.  p.  23.)  Mabillon  doubts 
not  hut  such  vessels  of  blood  alone  are  assured  marks, 
(ib.) 

Christians  from  the  beginning  often  visited  out  of 
devotion  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and,  in  the  times  of 
persecution,  often  concealed  themselves  in  these  cata- 
combs, and  assembled  here  to  celebrate  the  divine  mys- 
teries. Whence  the  persecutors  forbid  them  to  enter  the 
cemeteries,  as  the  judge  proconsul  declared  to  Saint 
Cyprian,  (in  actis,  p.  11.)  and  the  prefect  of  Egypt  to 
Si.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (ap,  Eus.  1.  7.  c.  11.)  See 
also  Eus.  1.  !).  c.  2.  Tertullian,  (ad  Scapul.  c.  3.)  and 
several  inscriptions  importing  this  in  Boldetti,  (1.  1. 
c.  11.  i  Mamachi,  (t.  3.  p.  162.)  and  chiefly  Bottarius 
against  Burnet.   (Roma  Soto-,  t.  1.  p.  12.) 

That  the  catacombs  were  known  to  be  filled  with  the 
innumerable  martyrs,  and  devoutly  visited  by 
the  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  is  incon- 
testable from  the  testimonies  of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Faulinus, 
and  Frudentius.  St.  Jerom  mentions  (in  c.  40.  Ezech. 
t.  5.  p.  980.  ed.  Ben.)  that  "  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
Rome,  be  was  accustomed  on  Sundays  to  visit 
in  a  round  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  ; 
and  frequently  to  go  into  the  cryptae,  which  are  dug  in 
the  earth  to  a  gn  tit  extent,  and  have  on  each  hand  bodies 
of  the  dead  like  walls,  and  with  their  darkness  strike  the 
mind  with  horror,''  &C  It  is  clear  he  went  not  thither 
to  play,  as  Basnage  answers  to  this  authority,  (Hist.de 
1'EgL  1.  18.  c.  6.  n.  8.)  but  to  perform  an  exercise  of 
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had  been  liberal  to  his  soldiers,  but  the  most 
barbarous  murderer  and  oppressor  of  the 
people,  having    been   massacred   by  a  conspi- 

religion  and  piety,  as  all  others  clearly  express  this  prac- 
tice. St.  Paulinas  says,  that  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
here  contained  could  not  be  numbered.  (Poem.  27.  in 
Nat.  13.  S.  Paulin.) 

Hie  Petius,  hie  Paul  us  proceres  ;  hie  martyres  omnes, 
Quos  simul  innumeros  magna?  tenet  ambitus  urbis, 
Quosque  per  innumeras  diffuso  limite  gentes, 
Intra  Romuleos  veneratur  ecclesia  tines. 

See  S.  Paulinas  in  Nat.  11.  published  by  Muratori, 
Anecd.  Lat. 

Prudentius  (Hymn.  11.  on  St.  Hyppolytus)  describes 
the  catacombs,  (v.  1,  &c.  p.  278.  ed.  Delph.  Paris,  1637.) 
Haud  procul  extremo  culta  ad  pomaeria  vallo, 
Mersa  latebrosis  crypta  patet  foveis,  &c. 

At  length,  v.  53,  &c. 

He  mentions  that  he  himself  visited  these  holy  places, 
and  (in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cyriaca,  a  lady  who  built  it, 
and  was  buried  in  it  in  the  Veran  field,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  road  to  Tibur,  a  mile  from  Rome)  he  saw  the  body 
of  St.  Hyppolytus,  with  an  altar  by  it,  on  which  priests 
celebrated  and  distributed  the  divine  mysteries  :  on  the 
wall  of  the  chapel  was  a  picture  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saint,  and,  among  other  circumstances, 
the  faithful  gathering  his  scattered  relics,  and  with 
cloths  and  a  sponge  sucking  up  his  blood  on  the  briers 
and  ground.  He  says,  in  the  same  hymn,  that  the 
bodies  of  many  martyrs  lay  there  without  names,  titles, 
or  inscriptions,  and  that  he  saw  the  bodies  of  sixty  depo- 
sited together,  whose  names  were  only  known  to  Christ : 

Innumeros  cineres  Sanctorum  Romula  in  urbe 

Vidimus. 

Plurima  litterulis  signata  sepulchra  leguntur 

Martyris  aut  nomen,  aut  epigramma  aliquod. 

Sunt  et  multa  tamen  tacitas  claudentia  tumbas 

Marmora,  quae  solum  significant  numerum,  &c. 

He  adds  (ib.  v.  198.)  that  on  the  solemnities  of  parti- 
cular martyrs  which  were  kept  by  the  people,  all  Rome, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  went  to  adore  God  at 
their  tombs,  kissing  their  relics.  Festivals  could  not  be 
kept  for  all  martyrs,  as  Mamachi  takes  notice,  t.  1.  p.  471. 
The  numberless  tombs  of  other  anonymous  martyrs  are 
celebrated  by  this  pious  and  elegant  father  in  his  hymn 
on  St.  Laurence,  v.  540.  From  the  custom  of  kissing 
and  praying  at  the  entrance  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
came  the  expression  of  visiting  their  limina  or  threshold, 
which  has  been  particularly  used  of  the  tombs  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul. 

Apostolorum  et  Martyrum 
Exosculantur  limina. 

Prudent,  hymn.  ii.  v.  516. 

The  bodies  of  many  celebrated  martyrs  have  been 
from  time  to  time  translated  from  the  catacombs  ;  yet 
new  vaults  are  frequently  discovered.  Burnet  acknow- 
ledges that  often  in  the  extent  of  a  whole  mile  no  relics 
are  found ;  for  no  notice  is  taken  of  those  which  neither 
inscriptions  nor  other  marks  show  to  have  been  martyrs. 
That  only  Christians  were  buried  in  these  places  is 
proved  by  Mabillon,  Boldetti,  &c.  for  the  faithful  never 
made  use  of  any  but  their  own  cemeteries,  when  it  was 
in  their  power  so  to  do.  If  the  bodies  of  SS.  Vitalis 
and  Agricola  were  interred  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
ashes  of  SS.  Nestablus  and  Zeno  were  mingled  with 
those  of  asses,  (Soz.  1.  5.  c.  8.)  this  was  owing  to  the 
malice  of  the  persecutors.  A  stone  is  mentioned  by 
Montfaucon  to  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  catacombs 
with  the  heathenish  inscription  Diis  Manibus :  and  1 
saw  on  one  in  St.  Sebastian's  D.  M.  but  it  is  evident 
that  Christians  sometimes  made  use  of  stones  which  they 
took  from  broken  old  monuments  of  idolaters,  as  appears 
by  crosses  or  other  Christian  symbols  and  inscriptions 
on  other  parts  of  the  same,  as  I  observed  in  several  in 
Rome,  in  a  great  musaeum  or  repository  at  Verona,  &c 
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racy,  raised  by  the  contrivance  of  Macritius,  on 
the  8th  of  April,  217,  who  assumed  the  purple, 
the  empire  was  threatened  on  every  side  with 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  porphyry  urn  of  Agrippa, 
taken  from  the  porch  of  the  Pantheon,  is  now  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  Clement  XII.  in  the  Corsini  chapel  in 
the  Lateran  church.  Fabretti  thinks  J).  .1/.  was  often 
used  by  Christians  for  Deo  Magno.  (Inscr.  c.  8.  p.  504.) 
Scipio  Maffei  (Mus.  Veron.  p.  178.)  produces  a  Christian 
epitaph  with  Deo  Magno.  In  Muratori  (Inscr.  t.  4. 
p.  1878.)  we  have  an  epitaph  certainly  of  a  Christian 
with  D.  31.  and  several  such  occur ;  in  which  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  it  meant  Deo  Magno  ;  yet  in  some 
that  are  undoubtedly  Christian  it  is  Dns  Manibus.  which 
must  be  some  old  heathenish  stone  made  use  of  by  a 
Christian.  There  is  at  least  no  danger  of  such  being 
mistaken  for  martyrs,  as  bishop  Burnet  pretends.  In 
the  ancient  sepulchres  of  Christians  the  inscriptions 
express  faith  in  one  God  or  Christ,  or  of  a  resurrection, 
by  the  words  peace,  sleeping,  or  the  like.  They  are 
frequently  adorned  with  symbols  of  their  faith,  as  a 
fish,  &c.  an  emblem  of  Christ,  (see  Anselm  Costadoro, 
monk  of  Camaldoli,  Diss,  del  Pesce  simbolo  di  Giesu 
Christo,  edit.  aim.  1750,)  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
emblems  of  our  returning  to  dust,  and  figures  of  other 
patriarchs  or  prophets  of  the  old  law,  especially  of  Noe 
and  his  ark,  or  a  dove,  emblems  of  baptism. 

The  monogram  of  Christ's  name  in  a  cross  is  much 
older  than  Constantine,  who  is  no  where  said  to  have 
invented,  but  only  to  have  employed  it  in  the  Labarum, 
&c.  It  is  found  on  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Marius,  martyr 
under  Adrian,  of  St.  Alexander,  under  Antoninus,  of 
St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Hermes,  both  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla,  of  St.  Primitius,  of  St.  Caius.  pope,  &c.  (ap. 
Fabretti,  Inscrip.  et  Boldetti,  Osserv.)  That  this  mono- 
gram had  been  used  by  heathens  was  a  mistake  of  Casa- 
lius  (De  Vet.  Sac.  Christian,  rit.  c.  11.)  and  Fortunius 
Licetus,  (De  reconditis  antiquorum  lucemis,)  which 
James  Basnage  warmly  adopted  ;  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  3. 
c.  23.  et  Hist,  de  l'Egl.  1.  18.  c.  6.  t.  2.)  for  in  the  cm  of 
Decius,  to  which  they  appeal,  the  mark  differs  widely, 
and  is  a  contraction  for  three  Greek  letters  :  in  that  of 
Ptolemy  of  Cyrene,  Bottarius  finds  nothing  like  it.  (t.  1. 
p.  154.)  It  seems  a  mark  for  thunder,  such  as  is  found 
in  others,  (ap.  Ciampini,  t.  2.  Vet.  Mon.  p.  72.)  at  least 
it  differs  widely  from  this  monogram.  See  Georgi, 
(Diss,  de  Monogrammate  Christi.)  Bottari,  (loc.  cit. 
p.  153.)  Cuper,  (Notat.  in  Luc.  Caecil.  c.  44.  p.  501.  ed. 
nov.  Paris.  Op.  Lactant.)  and  Mamachi,  (t.  3.  p.  67.) 
also  Menckenius,  a  Lutheran.  (Diatribe  de  Monogram.) 
Christ  is  often  represented  in  these  ancient  monumtnts 
under  a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  a  lamb  with  or  without 
a  cross  on  his  head;  (see  Bosius,  Boldetti,  Buonarroti, 
Ciampini,  &c.)  but  more  frequently  under  that  of  a 
shepherd  carrying  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  an 
emblem  of  his  mercy  towards  sinners,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  repentance.  Tertullian,  a  Montamst,  mentions  this 
emblem  for  the  encouragement  of  sinners  carved  on 
chalices  by  the  Catholics.  (1.  de  Pudicit.  c.  7  et  10.) 
See  Orsi,  Diss,  de  Capital.  Crim.  Absolutione  per  Tria 
Priora  Eccl.  Ssecula,  c.  4.  p.  115.  This  figure  was  very 
frequently  used,  especially  by  penitents,  (and  such  all 
Christians  are  by  their  profession,)  and  is  found  on 
ancient  vessels,  earthen  urns,  sepulchral  lamps,  and 
gems.  See  many  examples  in  Aringhi.  t.  1.  Bottarius, 
t.  1  et  2.  Boldetti,  Muratori,  Gruter,  Ciampini,  Buonar- 
roti, Peter  Sanctes  Bartholus,  De  Lucern,  par.  o.  tali. 
28,  &c. 

In  the  paintings  in  the  vials,  lamps,  and  other  monu- 
ments found  in  these  cemeteries,  images  of  SS.  Pet.-r 
and  Paul  frequently  occur.  See  Ciampini,  Vet  Monum. 
c.  22.  Blanchini,  (Prolus,  in  t.  3.  Anastas.)  Bosius, 
Aringhi.  Bottarius,  Boldetti,  1.  1.  c.  39.  Buonarroti,  De 
Fragments  Vitrorum.  tab.  10.  et  sequ.  De  Muzzis, 
canon  of  Florence,  Hist.  SS.  Cresci  and  Sociorum. 
Florenti;r,  1710,  p.  79.  Foggini,  De  Rom.  S.Petri  itin. 
Exerc  20.  p.  5  43.  In  these  St.  Paul  is  generally 
painted  on  the  right  hand,  because  that  is  the  left  to  the 
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commotions.  Macrinus  bestowed  on  infamous 
pleasures  at  Antioch  that  time  which   he  owed 

to  ins  own  safety,  and  to  the   tranquillity  of 

eye  of  the  spectator.  To  these  images  Eusetnus  is 
thought  to  allude,  when,  alter  relating  the  martyrdom  of 
the  apostles  at  Rome,  he  says,  "  The  monuments  which 
yet  subsist  in  the  cemeteries  there  (at  Rome)  confirm 
this  history."  (Hist.  1.  2.  c  25.  p.  83.  ed.  Cantabr.) 
St.  Austin  mentions  the  images  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
with  Christ  in  the  middle,  in  some  churches:  (1.  1.  de 
Consensu  Evang.  c.  10.  t.  3,  par.  2.  p.  8.)  St.  Paul  is 
always  painted  bald,  and  with  a  longer  beard.  Their 
long  garment  is  tied  on  or  joined  on  the  breast  with  n 
button  ;  but  in  some  pictures  they  hold  it  fast  together 
with  their  right  hand.  The  custom  of  painting  these 
apostles  on  earthen  or  glass  vessels  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Jerom :  '•  In  cucurbitis  vasculorum  (puis  vulgo  sauco- 
marias  vocant,  solent  apostolorum  imagines  adumbrari." 
(iu  c.  4.  Joan.  t.  3.  p.  1492.)  In  the  vials  and  paintings 
of  these  cemeteries  are  found  the  images  of  Justus, 
Demas,  and  Timothy,  disciples  of  St.  Paul ;  of  SS. 
Laurence,  Vincent,  Abdon,  and  Sennen,  Hippolytus,  &c. 
See  Aringhi,  Boldetti,  Buonarroti,  Mamachi,  &c.  St. 
Laurence  is  painted  in  the  cemetery  of  pope  Julius,  in 
a  cloak,  holding  a  book  arid  a  cross,  (an.  Aringhi,  t.  2. 
p.  354.) 

Among  other  symbols  represented  in  these  places,  a 
stag  was  an  emblem  of  a  Christian's  thirst  after  Christ, 
a  palm  branch  of  victory,  see  Boldetti,  Muratori,  Ma- 
rangoni,  Bottari,  Lupi,  &c.  a  ship  of  the  church :  see 
Foggini,  lee.  cit.  C.  20  p.  484.  ilier.  Alexander,  Diss,  de 
Navi  Ecclesiam  referentes  Symbolo;  John  Lami,  1.  De 
eruditione  Apostolorum,  c.  4.  p.  ">!.  edit.  aim.  1738  ;  and 
Scipio  Matfei.  Osserv.  lift.  Veron.  t.  5.  p.  23.  edit.  1739  ; 
an  anchor  of  hope,  also  of  constancy,  &c.  On  these 
and  others  see  the  senator  Buonarroti.  Osserv.  sopra 
alcuni  Frammenti  di  vasi  antichi  de  vetro  ;  Boldetti, 
Osservationi  sopra  i  cimiteri ;  Marangoni,  Cose  Genti- 
lesche  ad  uso  delle  Chiese  ;  Bottari,  Sculture  e  Pitture 
sacre  estratte  dai  cimiteri  di  Roma,  edit.  ami.  1737; 
Fabritti,  Inscript.  Domest.  Bosius  and  Aringhi,  Roma 
Subterr.  On  the  catacombs  see  also  Bolland.  t.  2. 
Febr.  in  St.  Soterem,  p.  389.  Mabillon,  &c.  These 
remarks  seemed  necessary  to  rectify  several  mistakes  of 
Burnet,  Misson,  Spanheim,  James  Basnage,  &c.  and 
serve  to  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  Acts  of  Martyrs. 
Mabillon  (Diss,  sur  le  Cube  des  Saints  inconnus)  takes 
notice  that  the  symbols  of  a  dove,  a  sheep,  an  olive,  a 
vine,  a  palm,  an  anchor,  or  the  like,  which  may  denote 
certain  virtues,  are  no  proofs  of  martyrdom  nor  sanctity  ; 
nor  are  they  looked  upon  as  such  at  Rome.  The  same 
pious  and  learned  author  shows,  from  authorities  and 
examples,  that  the  utmost  caution  is  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  and  that  doubtful  relics  are  to  be  decently 
buried  rather  than  distributed  ;  and  he  proves,  from  the 
decrees  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  XII.  in  1691,  that 
relics  distinguished  by  certain  proofs  of  martyrdom,  of 
saints  otherwise  unknown,  though  the  sacristan  gives 
them  a  name,  are  nut  to  hold  the  same  rank  with  other 
relics  ;  insomuch  that  an  office  is  never  allowed  for  such 
saints,  unless  by  a  special  grant  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  on  which  see  Bened.  XIV.  De  Canoniz.  SS. 
par.  2.  c.  27.  n.  18   p.  278,  279. 

The  principal  catacombs  or  ancient  cemeteries  of  Rome 
air,  that  of  St.  Priscilla  within  the  city,  where  stands 
the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana,  virgin,  not  iar  from  that 
of  her  sister  St.  Praxedes.  This  Priscilla  is  said  to  have 
been  mother  of  St.  Pudens,  whose  house,  where  SI  Pi  tei 
lodged,  is  believed  to  have  been  tins  church  of  St.  Pu- 
dentiana between  the  \  miuial  and  Quirinal  hills.  That 
ad  Ursum  Pileatum,  'so  called  from  some  Bigo  or  street,) 
now  St.  Bibiana's  church,  on  the  Esquilin  hill.  There 
is  another  of  the  same  name,  afterward  called  of  SS. 
Abdon  and  Sennen,  on  the  road  to  Porto.  That  on  the 
Vatican  hill,  where  is  the  tomb  of  .sS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
on  the  Aurelian  way.  On  the  Aurelian  way,  half  a  mile 
from  the  Aurelian  gate,  called  also  Janiculeiisis,  was  that 
of  St.  CalepodiuSj  now  a  church  of  St.  Paucras  ;  that  of 


the  state,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  woman 
to  overturn  his  empire.  This  was  Julia  Mcesa, 
sister   to   Caracalla's   mother,    who    had    two 

St.  Julius,  pope;  that  of  St.  Felix,  pope:  that  of  Lu- 
cina,  two  miles  from  the  gate  of  St.  Pancras.  On  the 
way  to    Porto,  that    of    Poutianus,  afterward    Ad    Ursiim 

Pileatum,  and  of  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  &c.  On  the 
waj  to  Ostia,  a  second  called  of  Lucina;  that  of  Anas- 
tasms  Ad  Aquas  Salvias  or  Ad  Guttam  jugiter  ma- 
nantem  ;  that  of  St.  Cyriacus.  On  the  Ardeatin  way 
that  of  St.  Callistus,  (reaching  to  the  Appiau  where  was 
its  most  eminent  part.)  See  Boldetti,  p.  550.  those  of  St. 
Petronilla  or  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus;  of  St.  Bal- 
bina,  and  of  St.  Damasus,  these  two  lying  towards  the 
Appian  way.  On  the  Appian  way,  those  of  Praetextatus, 
of  St.  Sixtus,  of  St.  Callistus,  (the  principal  part  of  St. 
Sebastian's  two  miles  from  Rome,  at  which  church  is  the 
great  entrance  into  this  catacomb,)  of  St.  Zephyrin.  of 
St.  Soteris  V.  of  St.  Urban,  &c.  On  the  Latian  way  of 
Apronianus,  of  SS.  Gordian  and  Epimachus,  Kc.  On 
the  Lavican  way,  of  Castulus  ;  of  Tiburtius,  afterward 
of  St.  Helena,  empress,  (whose  mausoleum  was  elected 
there,  now  in  a  portico  belonging  to  the  Lateran  basilic,) 
or  Inter  duas  Lauros.  On  the  Prenestin  or  Pales- 
trin  way,  out  of  the  Esquilin,  or  Lavican,  or  Palestrin 
gate,  of  the  Acqua  Bulicante.  On  the  Tiburtin  way,  of 
St.  Cyriaca  ;  of  St.  Hippolytus.  On  the  N  omen  tan  way 
of  St.  \gnes,  where  that  holy  virgin  was  first  interred, 
two  miles  from  the  Viminal  gate,  now  called  Pia  ;  this 
is  the  most  spacious  catacomb  next  to  St.  Sebastian's  : 
that  ad  Nymphas,  so  called  from  waters  there ;  of  St. 
Alexander's  ;  of  St.  Nicomedes,  &c.  On  the  new  Sa- 
larian  way,  of  SS.  Saturninus  and  Thraso  ;  of  SS.  Chry- 
santhus  and  Daria  ;  of  Ostriano ;  (built  by  one  of  the 
Ostorian  family;)  of  Priscilla;  (different  from  that 
within  the  city,  and  probably  founded  by  a  different  lady 
of  this  name  ;)  of  St.  Sylvester ;  of  St.  Hilaria,  &c.  On 
the  old  Salarian  way,  that  ad  Clivum  Cucumeris;  of  St. 
Hermes,  of  St.  Bassilla,  &e.  On  the  Flaminian  way,  of 
St.  Valentin,  or  St.  Julius,  pope;  of  St.  Theodora,  &c. 
There  are  others  ;  some  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Rome  ;  one  discovered  on  the  Flaminian  way,  several 
miles  from  Rome.  See  Boldetti,  1.  2.  c.  18.  Bosius  and 
Aringhi,  Roma  Subterr. 

Mabillon  observes,  (loc.  cit.  p.  153.)  that  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church  the  faithful  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  east  at  prayer  ;  built  churches  so  that  the  high  altar 
and  head  of  the  church  was  eastward,  the  rising  sun 
being  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  They  also  buried 
the  faithful  with  their  feet  turned  toward  the  east ;  the 
rituals  of  late  ages  say,  toward  the  altar  iu  the  chapel  in 
which  they  are  buried,  or  toward  the  high  altar,  if  in 
the  church-yard  or  body  of  the  church.  Adamnan  and 
Bede  describe  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  that  he  was  in- 
terred with  his  sacred  feet  toward  the  east.  Haymo 
(Horn,  in  die  Paschse)  confirms  the  same,  adding  that 
his  right  hand  was  turned  toward  the  south,  and  his  left 
hand  toward  the  north.  From  Ins  sepulture  Christians 
have  made  this  their  common  rule  in  their  burials  :  also 
that  at  the  last  day  they  might  rise  facing  the  rising  sun, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection.  The  Ron, an  Ritual, 
published  by  Paul  V.  in  161  I.  prescribes  that  priests  lie 
buried  with  their  heads  towards  the  altar,  to  face  the 
people.  The  diocess  oi  Rheims  and  some  others  retain 
the  old  custom  of  making  no  distinction  between  priest 
and  laity  in  tins  respect,  but  bury  all  with  their  feet 
urned  toward  the  altar. 

\\  e  learn  from  ancient  chronicles,  and  from  the  Pon- 

tificals  published    by  Anastasius,  Blaiicbun,    Vlgnoli,  &a 

that  Callistus  made  the  cemetery  which  reached  to  the 
\pj  l.in  way.      But    bj   this  we  are  to  understand  that  lie 

only  enlarged  and  adornedit;  for  it  existed  before  bis 

time,  as  is  observed  by  Aringhi,  Rom.  Subter.  t.  1.1.  3. 
c.  II.  Papebroke,  Aualect  de  SS.  Petro  et  Paulo,  a  37. 
p.  437.  t.  5.  Junij ;  Onuphrius  Panvinus,  tr.  de  Ritu 
sepel.  mint,  et  (  lemeter.  c.  12.  n.  4.  1.  de  7.  ml 
item  in  Epitom.  Rom.  Pi  at.  p.  ">.  \c.  Cardinal  Baronius, 
Aunal.  Blanchini,  Not.  in  Anicet.  t.  2.  p.  115,  &c.  and 
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daughters,  Sohemis  and  Julia  Mammaea.  The 
latter  was  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
former  of  Bassianus,  who,  being  priest  of  the 

this  observation  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Pon- 
tificals of  Vignoli.  in  indiculo  int.  cit.  cod.  MSS.  Blan- 
chini,  t.  1.  p.  4.  Besides  there  were  three  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Callistus  buried  in  that  cemetery;  viz.  Anicetus, 
Soter.  and  Zephyrinus.  It  now  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  was  first  buried 
there,  and  is  patron  of  the  church  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  seven  principal  churches  of 
Rome  :  it  was  magnificently  rebuilt  in  1612  by  cardinal 
Scipio  Borghese,  who  placed  in  it  reformed  Cistercians, 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Feuillants.  The  pious 
and  learned  cardinal  Bona,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1674, 
was  abbot  of  it.  The  church  is  adorned  with  fine  paint- 
ings and  enriched  with  many  relics  ;  amongst  others, 
those  of  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Fabian,  and  St.  Callistus.  It 
is  three  miles  from  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  formerly 
called  Capena,  from  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  twelve 
miles  from  Rome.  In  the  church  we  read  an  inscrip- 
tion, setting  forth,  "  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  holy  martyrs,  and  forty-six  illustrious  bishops, 
were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Callistus  ;"  and,  from 
this,  some  authors  think  that  forty-six  popes  were  buried 
there.  But  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  of  sixteen, 
viz.  Anicetus,  Soter,  Zephyrinus,  Anterus,  Pontianus, 
Fabian,  Lucius,  Stephen,  Sixtus,  Eutychian,  Caius,  Eu- 
sebius,  Melchiades.  (who  are  mentioned  in  the  Pontifi- 
cals of  Vignoli  and  Blanchini,)  Urban,  Denis,  and  Corne- 
lius ;  (according  to  the  Pontifical  of  Anastasius)  for 
though  Urban  was  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  Praetex- 
tatus,  it  belonged  to  that  of  Callistus,  as  Blosius  and 
other  authors  observe.  To  the  above-mentioned  popes 
we  are  to  add  the  apostle  saint  Peter. 

Prudentius,  Hym.  11.  v.  53.  St.  Paulinus,  Poem.  27. 
nat.  13,  &c.  say  that  the  multitude  of  martyrs  buried  in 
the  catacombs  was  innumerable  ;  but  we  are  not  there- 
fore to  infer,  that  none  but  martyrs  were  buried  in  them  ; 
for  they  were  common  to  all  the  faithful,  as  is  proved  by 
Onuphrius  Panvinus,  1.  de  coemeter.  c.  1 1.  Scacchus,  de 
not.  et  sign,  sanctitatis,  sect.  9.  Bened.  XIV.  de  Canoniz. 
t.  4.  part.  2.  c.  26.  n.  6,  &c.  Sometimes  catechumens  are 
found,  as  appears  from  certain  inscriptions.  See  the 
Dissertation  of  Moretti  on  St.  Callistus,  c.  4.  p.  97.  Ma- 
zochi,  Ep.  ad  ill.  D.  Georgi,  an.  174").  Mabillon  de  Cultu 
SS.  ignot.  &c.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  faithful  admitted  none  but  their  brethren  into 
those  catacombs,  which  they  revered  as  sacred  places, 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christ. 
In  that  of  Callistus  there  is  an  ancient  altar  of  stone, 
which,  according  to  a  popular  opinion,  belonged  to  that 
holy  pope.  But  Fonseca  observes  that  it  was  rebuilt 
since  the  pontificate  of  St.  Sylvester  :  the  altars  before 
that  period  being  stone  tables,  of  which  some  are  yet  seen 
in  Rome.  Ancient  monuments  make  no  mention  of  the 
decree  attributed  to  this  pope,  for  having  the  altars  made 
of  stone,  for  such  were  common  at  that  time.  In  the 
first  six  ages  the  altars  were  hollow  underneath,  consist- 
ing of  a  plank  or  board,  supported  on  pillars,  under 
which  the  bodies  of  martyrs  were  deposited.  See  Boc- 
quillon,  sur  la  liturg.  p.  24.  et  sur  S.  Callist.  Fonseca.  de 
Basil.  S.  Laur.  in  Damaso,  c.  8.  p.  51.  The  throne  of 
the  ancient  popes,  which  was  in  the  subterraneous  chapel 
of  the  same  catacomb,  (Onuph.  Panvin.  de  7.  Eccl.  e.  4. 
p.  96  )  was  removed  to  the  church  of  the  knights  of  St. 
Stephen  of  Pisa.  See  Boldetti,  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  37.  and 
Fonseca,  loc.  cit.  p.  50. 

Christiana  in  the  primitive  ages  were  ambitious  to  be 
buried  near  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  hoping  for  this  de- 
votion to  be  assisted  by  their  prayers,  and  desiring  to  rise 
in  their  glorious  company  at  the  last  day.  In  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  very  holy  men  and  newly  baptized 
children  were  allowed  burial  with  the  martyrs  in  churches  : 
which  was  afterward  extended  to  others,  and  tolerated  by 
the  bishops,  though  the  very  words  of  the  consecrations 
of  churches  and  cemeteries  show  the  first  to  be  properly 
for  the  living,  the    latter  for  the  dead.     Moreover,  too 


sun,  called  by  the  Syrians  Elagabel,  at  Emesa, 
in     Phoenicia,     was    surnamed     Heliogabalus. 
Mcesa,   being  rich    and    liberal,   prevailed    tor 
money  with  the  army  in  Syria  to  proclaim  him 
emperor  ;    and    Macrinus,    (putting     Anlioch, 
was   defeated   and   slain    in    Bithynia  in    2J9, 
after  he  had   reigned  a  year  and   two    months, 
wanting  three  days.    Heliogabalus,  for  his  unna- 
tural lusts,  enormous  prodigality  and  gluttony, 
and  mad  pride  and  vanity,  was  one  of  the  most 
filthy   monsters    and    detestable    tyrants   that 
Rome  ever  produced.     He  reigned  only  three 
years,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  being  assas- 
sinated  on  the   11th   of  March,  222,  by  the 
soldiers,   together    with    his    mother   and    fa- 
vourites.    Though   he  would  be  adored  with 
his  new  idol,  the  sun,  and,  in  the  extravagance 
of  his  folly  and   vices,  surpassed,  if  possible, 
Caligula  himself,  yet  he  never  persecuted  the 
Christians.     His  cousin-german  and  successor, 
Alexander,   surnamed    Severus,    was,    for    his 
clemency,  modesty,   sweetness,  and  prudence, 
one  of  the  best  of  princes.     He  discharged  the 
officers  of  his  predecessor,  reduced  the  soldiers 
to  their  dutv,  and  kept  them  in  awe  by  regular 
pay.       He   suffered   no  places   to   be   bought, 
saying,   "  He    that     buys    must   sell."      Two 
maxims   which   he    learned    of  the   Christians 
were  the   rules   by  which   he  endeavoured  to 
square  his  conduct.     The  first  was,  "  Do  to 
all   men  as  you  would  have   others  do  to  you." 
The  second,  "  That  all  places  of  command  are 
to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  the  best  quali- 
fied for  them  ;"  though  he  left  the  choice  of 
the   magistrates  chiefly  to  the  people,   whose 
lives  and  fortunes  depend  on  them.     He  had 
in   his   private    chapel   the    images   of  Christ, 
Abraham,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Orpheus, 
and  learned  of  his  mother,  Mammaea,  to  have 
a  great  esteem  for  the  Christians.     It  reflects 
great  honour  on  our  pope,  that  this  wise  em- 
peror used  always  to  admire  with  what  caution 
and  solicitude  the  choice  was  made  of  persons 
that  were  promoted  to  the  priesthood   among 
the  Christians,  whose   example  he  often   pro- 
posed to  his  officers  and  to  the  people,  to  be 
imitated  in  the  election  of  civil  magistrates.1 
It  was  in  his  peaceable   reign  that  the   Chris- 
tians first  began  to  build  churches,  which  were 
demolished     in     the    succeeding    persecution. 
Lampridius,  this  emperor's   historian,  tells  us, 
that  a  certain  idolater,  putting  in  a  claim  to  an 
oratory  of  the  Christians,  winch  he  wanted  to 
make  an  eating-house  of,  the  emperor  adjudged 
the   house  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  saying,  it 
were  better  it  should  serve  in  any  kind  to  the 
divine  worship  than  to  gluttony,  in  being  made 
a  cook's  shop.     To  the  debaucheries  of  Helio- 

1  Lamprid.  in  Alex. 


Sreat  a  multitude  of  burials  in  churches  in  large  cities 
breaks  the  pavements,  and  disfigures  the  buildil 
moreover,  where  the  graves  are  not  deep,  or  the  vaults  ill 
closed,  it  sensibly  infects  the  air.  See  Ilagiienot,  Prof, 
en  Medecine  ;i  Montpellier,  Biemoire  sur  le  Danger  dea 
Inhumations  dans  lea  EgHses,an.  1748. 
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gabalus  St.  Callistus  opposed  fasting  and  tears, 
and  he  every  way  promoted  exceedingly  true 
religion  and  virtue.  His  apostolic  labours 
were  recompensed  with  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom on  the  12th  of  October,  222.  His  feast 
i.-,  marked  on  this  day  in  the  ancient  Martyr- 
ology  of  Lucca.  The  Liberian  Calendar  places 
him  in  the  list  of  martyrs,  and  testifies  that  he 
was  buried  on  the  14th  of  this  month  in  the 
cemetery  of  Calepodius,*  on  the  Aurelian  way, 
three  miles  from  Rome.  The  Pontificals 
ascribe  to  him  a  decree  appointing  the  four 
fasts  called  Ember-days;  which  is  confirmed 
by  ancient  Sacramentaries,  and  other  monuments 
quoted  by  Moretti.2  He  also  decreed,  that  ordi- 
nations should  be  held  in  each  of  the  Ember 
weeks. t  He  founded  the  church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  beyond  the  Tiber.  In  the  calendar 
published  by  Fronto  le  Due  he  is  styled  a  con- 
fessor ;  but  we  find  other  martyrs  sometimes 
called  confessors.  Alexander  himself  never 
persecuted  the  Christians ;  but  the  eminent 
lawyers  of  that  time,  whom  this  prince  em- 
ployed in  the  principal  magistracies,  and  whose 
decisions  are  preserved  in  Justinian's  Di- 
gestum,  as  Ulpian,  Paul,  Sabinus,  and  others, 
are  known  to  have  been  great  enemies  to  the 
faith,  which  they  considered  as  an  innovation 
in  the  commonwealth.  Lactantius  informs 
us3  that  Ulpian  borcit  so  implacable  a  hatred, 
that,  in  a  work  where  he  treated  on  the  office 
of  a  proconsul,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the 
edicts  and  laws  which  had  been  made  in  all 
the  foregoing  reigns  against  the  Christians,  to 
incite  the  governors  to  oppress  them  in  their 
provinces.  Being  himself  prefect  of  the  prae- 
torium,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the 
power  which  his  office  gave  him,  when  upon 
complaints  he  found  a  favourable  opportunity. 
Hence  several  martyrs  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  If  St.  Callistus  was  thrown  into 
a  pit,  as  his  Acts  relate,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  put  to  death  in  some  popular  tumult. 
Dion4  mentions  several  such  commotions  under 
this  prince,  in  one  of  which  the  praetorian 
guards  murdered  Ulpian,  their  own  prefect. 
Pope  Paul  I.  and  his  successors,  seeing  the 
cemeteries  without  walls,  and  neglected  after 
the  devastations  of  the  barbarians,  withdrew 
from  thence  the  bodies  of  the  most  illustrious 
martyrs,  and  had  them  carried  to  the  principal 

8  Moretti  de  S.  Callisto,  Disq.  1.  p.  67.  and  Claudius 

Sommierus,  t.  1.  Hist.  Dogmaatics  S.  Sedia,  1.  '-'.  p.  159. 

3  Lactant.  Iustit.  1.  5.  c.  11.  4  Uio.  1.  80,  &c. 
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*  We  learn  from  the  Martyrologies  of  Bede,  Ado,  &c. 
that  Calepodius,  a  priest  full  of  zeal,  was  attached  to  the 
(service  of  the  Soman  Church  under  the  pontificate  of 
Callistus,  and  having  baptized  a  threat. number  of  illus- 
trious pagans,  he  was  martyred  with  many  others  of  the 
faithful.  Callistus,  who  took  the  care  of  his  burial,  was 
shortly  after  interred  by  his  side.  He  is  honoured  on  the 
10th  of  .May. 

f  From  St.  Peter  to  St.  Sylvester  we  read  of  no  other 
pope  holding  ordinations  but  iu  the  month  of  December. 
See  Vignoli,  lib.  Poutit'.  &c. 


churches  of  the  city.5  Those  of  SS.  Callistus 
and  Calepodius  were  translated  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  beyond  the  Tiber.  Count  Ever- 
ard,  lord  of  Cisoin  or  Chisoing,  four  leagues 
from  Tournay,  obtained  of  Leo  IV.  about 
the  year  854,  the  body  of  St.  Callistus,  pope 
and  martyr,  which  he  placed  in  the  abbey  of 
Canon  Regulars  which  lie  had  founded  at 
Cisoin  fourteen  years  before  ;  the  church  of 
which  place  was  on  this  account  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  Callistus.  These  circumstances 
are  mentioned  by  Fulco,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  pope  Formosus 
in  S90.8  The  relics  were  removed  soon  after 
to  Rheims  for  fear  of  the  Normans,  and  never 
restored  to  the  abbey  of  Cisoin.  They  re- 
main behind  the  altar  of  our  Lady  at  Rheims. 
Some  of  the  relics,  however,  of  this  pope  are 
kept  with  those  of  St.  Calepodius,  martyr,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Trastevere  at  Rome.7 
A  portion  was  formerly  possessed  at  Glasten- 
bury.8  Among  the  sacred  edifices  which,  upon 
the  first  transient  glimpse  of  favour,  or  at  least 
tranquillity  that  Che  Church  enjoyed  at  Rome, 
this  holy  pope  erected,  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  cemetery  which  he  enlarged  and  adorned 
on  the  Appian  road,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
at  St.  Sebastian's,  a  monastery  founded  by 
Nicholas  I.  now  inhabited  by  reformed  Cis- 
tercian monks.  In  it  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  lay  for  some  time,  according  to 
Anastasius,  who  says  that  the  devout  lady 
Lucina  buried  St.  Cornelius  in  her  own  farm 
near  this  place  ;  whence  it  for  some  time  took 
her  name,  though  she  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Lucina  who  buried  St.  Paul's  body  on 
the  Ostian  way,  and  built  a  famous  cemetery 
on  the  Aurelian  way.  Among  many  thousand 
martyrs  deposited  in  this  place  were  St.  Sebas- 
tian, whom  the  lady  Lucina  interred,  St.  Cecily, 
and  several  whose  tombs  pope  Damasus 
adorned  with  verses. 

In  the  assured  faith  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  the  saints,  in  all  ages  down  from  Adam, 
were  careful  to  treat  their  dead  with  religious 
respect,  and  to  give  them  a  modest  and  decent 
burial.  The  commendations  which  our  Lord 
bestowed  on  the  woman  who  poured  precious 
ointments  upon  him  a  little  before  his  death, 
and  the  devotion  of  those  pious  persons  who 
took  so  much  care  of  our  Lord's  funeral,  re- 
commended this  office  of  charity;  and  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  this 
respect  was  most  remarkable.  Julian  the 
Apostate,  writing  to  a  chief  priest  of  the  ido- 
laters, desires  him  to  observe  three  things,  by 

5  See  Baron,  ad  aim.  7G1.  Uiplom.  Pauli  I.  et  Gieg. 
IV     \n.istas.  Bibl.  &c. 

6  Flodoard,  Hist.  Rhem.  1.  4.  c.  1.  6. 

7  See  this  evidently  demonstrated  from  the  Decretal 
of  Callistus  II.  in  11'23,  to  Peter,  cardinal  of  the  title  of 
St.  Mary  Trastevere.  Also  from  Innocent  II.  and  III. 
&c.  and  the  archives  of  that  church  in  Moretti,  t.  1. 
p.  234. 

*  Monast.  Anglic.  1. 1.  p.  6. 
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which  he  thought  Atheism  (so  he  called  Chris- 
tianity) had  gained  most  upon  the  world, 
namely,  "  Their  kindness  and  charity  to 
strangers,  their  care  for  the  burial  of  their  dead, 
and  the  gravity  of  their  carriage.9  Their  care 
of  their  dead  consisted  not  in  any  extravagant 
pomp,*  in  which  the  pagans  far  outdid  them,10 
but  in  a  modest  religious  gravity  and  respect 
which  was  most  pathetically  expressive  of  their 
firm  hope  of  a  future  resurrection,  in  which 
they  regarded  the  mortal  remains  of  their  dead 
as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  watches 
over  them,  regarding  them  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  to  be  raised  one  day  in  the  brightest  glory, 
and  made  shining  lustres  in  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. 

9  Julian.  Aug.  ep.  49.  ad  Arsacium. 

10  See  Morestellus,  Fompa  Fetalis,  sive  Justa  Funebria 
Veterum,  ap.  Graevium,   Antiq.  Roman,  t.    12.  and  Gu- 

therius,  De  Jure  Manium,  ibid. 

*  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  by  unsuitable,  pom- 
pous, feathered  pageantry,  by  daintv  feasts  and  intem- 
perance, and  by  lying  flattering  epitaphs,  to  seek  the 
gratification  of  a  foolish  vanity  from  the  grave  itself,  the 
utmost  humiliation  of  human  nature?  In  funerals, 
whatever  does  not  tend  to  awake  in  us  a  lively  hope,  or 
other  sentiments  of  religion,  and  to  excite  serious  reflec- 
tions on  virtue,  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  eternity  ; 
whatever  does  not  breathe  an  air  of  modesty,  gravity, 
and  simplicity,  and  suitable  to  Christian  piety  and 
mourning,  is  out  of  character,  if  not  shocking  to  good 
sense  and  humanity.  The  Christian  funerals  which  so 
strongly  affected  the  infidels,  and  appeared  awful  and 
edifying  to  a  most  impious  heathen  scoffer  and  apostate, 
tempered  and  enlivened  the  gravity  of  a  religious  mourn- 
ing with  the  most  tender  and  heavenly  devotion,  and 
solemn  rites  expressive  of  a  firm  faith  in  a  divine  Re- 
deemer, and  an  assured  hope  of  immortality.  The  an- 
cients were  sparing  and  modest  in  their  epitaphs  ;  these 
seldom  present  more  than  necessary  names  and  dates. 
The  most  elegant  ages  of  wit  and  taste  confined  them  to 
a  modest  line  or  two.  Had  statues  been  formerly  as 
cheap  at  Athens  or  Rome  as  pompous  monuments  and 
inscriptions  are  now-a-days,  an  honest  Roman  or  Greek 
would  have  thought  them  rather  a  disgrace  to  his  name 
than  an  honour.  Custom  has  taught  us  to  suspect  the 
marble  of  lying  flattery,  attributing  to  men  after  their 
deaths  the  names  at  least  of  virtues  which  they  never 
possessed  whilst  they  were  living.  That  monument  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  a  man's  virtues  on  earth,  which 
he  raises  to  himself  by  his  actions  and  exploits,  and 
which,  by  the  example  of  his  life,  he  engraves  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  come  after  him  ;  whose  single  name 
is  the  most  glorious  epitaph,  and  whose  valour  and  vir- 
tues men  know  and  proclaim  without  a  flattering  marble 
prompter.  Our  artists  and  men  of  genius  seem  to  dis- 
cover a  great  dearth  of  invention  or  ignorance  of  the 
noble  examples  and  emblems  of  all  virtues,  in  which  the 
scriptures,  and  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  our  holy  religion 
are  most  fruitful,  since  sepulchral  monuments,  even  in 
churches,  begin  to  be  adorned  with  whole  groups  of  hea- 
then deities.  They  are  meant  as  emblems  of  virtues; 
but  may  not  some  stranger  be  leii  into  mistakes  who  sees 
the  crosses,  images  of  the  patriarchs  and  apostles,  and 
such  like  ornaments  banished  to  make  room  for  the 
figures  of  Pallas,  Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo,  and  the  like 
monsters ;  and  this  sometimes  perhaps  where  Bacchus, 
Venus,  or  Adonis,  might  with  justice  (with  what  propriety 
1  do  not  say)  challenge  the  chief  places  of  honour  ?'' 


ST.  DONATIAN,  C. 

RISHOP  OF  RHEIMS,  AND  PATRON  OF  BRUGES. 

He  was  the  seventh  bishop  of  Rheims,  and 
died  about  the  year  3S9.  Charles  the  Bald 
having  bestowed  the  relics  of  this  saint  on 
Baldwin,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, to  hold  of  him  that  rich  province  as  a  lief, 
in  8fi3,  the  earl  deposited  them  in  the  church 
of  Bruges,  whkh,  thereupon,  took  the  title  of 
St.  Donatian's,  being  before  called  our  Lady's. 
It  was  made  a  bishop's  cathedral  in  1559.  See 
Flodoard,  in  Hist.  Rhem.  Marlot,  Hist,  de 
Rheims,  c.  1.  Ant.  Sanders  Hagiogr.  Flandr. 
p.  133.     Molan.  et  Mirseus. 

ST.    BURCKARD,    C.    FIRST    BISHOP 
OF  WURTZBURG, 

(IN  LATIN,  HERBIPOLIS,   IN  FRAN  CON  IA.) 

St.  Boniface  standing  in  need  of  fellow- 
labourers  powerful  in  words  and  works  in  the 
vast  harvest  which  he  had  on  his  hands  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  year  732,  invited  over  from 
England  St.  Lullus  and  St.  Burckard,  who 
seem  by  this  circumstance  to  have  come  from  the 
kingdom  of  West-Sex  :  they  were  both  persons 
of  an  apostolic  spirit.  St.  Boniface  consecrated 
St.  Burckard  with  his  own  hands  the  first 
bishop  of  Wurtzburg  in  Franconia,  where  St. 
Kilian  had  preached  the  word  of  life,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  about  fifty  years  before.  This 
whole  country  was  by  his  ministry  converted  to 
Christ.  Excessive  fatigues  having,  in  ten  years 
time,  exhausted  his  strength,  with  the  consent 
of  king  Pepin,  and  by  the:  approbation  of  St. 
Lullus,  (St.  Boniface  being  gone  to  preach  in 
Friesland,)  he  resigned  his  bishoprric  to  Me- 
gingand,  a  monk  of  Fritzlar,  and  disciple  of 
St.  Wigbert,  in  752.  Retiring  into  a  solitude 
in  that  part  of  his  diocess  called  Hohenburg,  he 
spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  with  six 
fervent  monks  or  clergymen  in  watching, 
fasting,  and  incessant  prayer.  He  died  on  the 
9th  ot  February,  752,  and  was  buried  near  the 
relics  of  St.  Kilian  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  or 
Old  Wurtzburg,  where  he  had  built  a  monas- 
tery under  the  invocation  of  St.  Andrew. 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  chancellor  to  the 
emperor  Otho  IV.  authorized  by  an  order  ot 
pope  Benedict  VII.  about  the  year  9S3,  made 
a  very  solemn  translation  of  his  relics;  the  14t:i 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  this  ceremony  was 
performed,  has  been  regarded  as  his  principal 
festival.  Out  of  veneration  .for  his  sanctity, 
king  Pepin,  in  752,  declared  the  bishops  of 
Wurtzburg  dukes  of  Franconia,  with  all  civil 
jurisdiction.  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  alienated 
several  parts  of  Franconia,  but  the  bishops  of 
Wurtzburg  retain  the  sovereignty  of  this  exten- 
sive diocess,  though  it  was  much  larger  before 
St.  Henry  II.  erected  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 
The  life  of  St.  Burckard  is  written  by  an  ano- 
nymous author  abo\e  two  hundred  years  after 
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his  death  ;  and  again,  from  uncertain  memo- 
rials, by  Egilward,  a  monk  of  Wurtzburg.  See 
Fabricius,  1.  Salutaris  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi 
exorie.ns,  sive  Notitia  Ilistorica  et  Geographica 
propagatorum  per  orbem  Christianorum  Sacro- 
rum,  c.  19.  p.  419.  Eyring,  Diss,  de  Ortu  et 
progressu  religionis  Christ,  in  Francia  Orien- 
tali,  edit.  Lipsiae,  1704.  Tgnat.  Groppius,  a 
Benedictin,  Scriptores  Rerum  Wircerburg,  p. 
4S9,  (edit.  1741,)  and  llansizius,  a  Jesuit, 
German.  Sacra,  t.  2. 

SAINT  DOMINIC,  SURNAMED 
LORICATUS,  C. 

The  severity  with  which  this  fervent  penitent 
condemned  himself  to  penance  for  a  fault  into 
which  he  was  betrayed  without  knowing-  it, 
is  a  reproach  to  those  who,  after  offending  God 
with  full  knowledge,  and  through  mere  malice, 
yet  expect  pardon  without  considering  the  con- 
ditions which  true  repentance  requires.  Do- 
minic aspired  from  his  youth  to  an  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  being  judged  sufficiently  qualified, 
was  promoted  to  priest's  orders;  on  which 
occasion  his  parents  had  made  a  simoniacal 
stipulation  with  the  bishop,  to  whom  they  had 
made  a  handsome  present.  The  young  clergy- 
man coming  soon  after  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  crime,  condemned  by  the  divine  law,  and 
punished  with  the  severest  penalties  and  cen 
sures  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  was  struck 
with  remorse,  and  could  never  be  induced  to 
approach  the  altar,  or  exercise  any  sacerdotal 
function.  In  the  deepest  sentiments  of  com- 
punction he  immediately  entered  upon  a  course 
of  rigorous  penance.  In  a  desert  called 
Montfeltre,  amidst  the  Appenine  mountains,  a 
holy  man  called  John  led  a  most  austere  life  in 
continual  penance  and  contemplation,  with 
whom,  in  eighteen  different  cells,  lived  so 
many  fervent  disciples  who  had  put  themselves 
under  his  direction.  Amongst  them  no  one 
ever  drank  wine,  or  ate  flesh,  milk,  butter,  or 
any  other  white  meats.  They  fasted  every  day 
with  only  bread  and  water,  except  on  Sundays 
ami  Thursdays  ;  had  a  very  short  time  allowed 
them  tor  rest  in  the  night,  and  spent  their  time 
in  manual  labour  and  assiduous  prayer.  Their 
silence  was  perpetual,  except  that  they  were 
allowed  to  converse  with  one  another  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  between  the  hours  of  vespers 
and  compline.  Severe  flagellations  were  used 
among  them  as  a  part  of  their  penance.  Do- 
minic, alter  spending  some  time  in  a  hermitage 
at  Luceolo,  repaired  to  this  superior,  and 
begged  with  great  humility  to  be  admitted  into 
the  company  of  these  anchorets,  and  having 
obtained  his  request,  by  the  extraordinary 
austerity  of  his  penance  gave  a  sensible  proof 
how  deep  the  wound  of  sorrow  and  compunc- 
tion was,  with  which  his  heart  was  pierced. 
After  some  years,  with  the  leave  of  his  superior, 
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he  changed  his  abode  with  a  view  to  his  greater 
spiritual  improvement,  in  1042,  retiring  to  the 
hermitage  of  Fontavellano  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appenine  in  Umbria,  which  St.  Peter  Damian 
then  governed  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Rennet,  which  it  changed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  that  ofCamaldoli.  The  holy  abbot, 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  meet  with 
examples  of  heroic  penance  and  all  other  virtues, 
was  astonished  at  the  fervour  of  this  admirable 
penitent.  Dominic  wore  next  his  skin  a  rough 
iron  coat  of  mail,  from  which  he  was  surnamed 
Loricatus,  and  which  he  never  put  off  but  to 
receive  the  discipline,  or  voluntary  penitential 
flagellation. 

The  penitential  canons,  by  which  a  long 
course  of  most  severe  mortifications  was  en- 
joined penitents  for  grievous  sins,  began  about 
that  time  to  be  easily  commuted,  through  the 
indulgence  of  the  Church,  out  of  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  penitents,  among  whom, 
few  had  courage  to  comply  with  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reap  from  them  the  intended 
advantage.  Being  therefore  found  often  per- 
nicious rather  than  profitable  to  penitents,  thev 
were  mitigated  by  a  more  frequent  concession 
of  indulgences,  and  by  substituting  penitential 
pilgrimages,  crusades  undertaken  upon  motives 
of  virtue  for  the  defence  of  Christendom,  or 
other  good  works.  It  then  became  a  practice 
of  many  penitents  to  substitute  this  kind  of 
voluntary  flagellation,  counting  three  thousand 
stripes  whilst  the  person  recited  ten  psalms,  for 
one  year  of  canonical  penance.  Thus  the 
whole  psalter  accompanied  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand stripes  was  esteemed  equivalent  to  one 
hundred  years  of  canonical  penance.  Dominic, 
out  of  an  ardent  spirit  of  mortification,  was 
indefatigable  in  this  penitential  practice;  which, 
however,  draws  its  chief  advantage  from 
the  perfect  spirit  of  compunction  from  which 
it  springs,  li  in  sickness  he  was  some- 
times obliged  to  mingle  a  little  wine  with  his 
water,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  continue 
this  custom  after  he  had  recovered  his  health, 
even  in  his  old  age.  St.  Peter,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  months,  once  asked  him,  how 
he  had  lived?  To  which  Dominic  replied  with 
tears:  "  I  am  become  a  sensual  man."  Which 
he  explained  by  saying,  that,  in  obedience,  on 
account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  he  had  added 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  a  little  raw  fennel 
to  the  dry  bread  on  which  he  lived.  In  his 
last  sickness  his  spirit  of  penance,  far  from 
being  abated,  seemed  to  gather  strength.  The 
last  night  of  his  life  he  recited  matins  and  lauds 
with  his  brethren,  and  expired  whilst  they  sung 
Prime,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1060.  See  his 
lite  written  by  his  superior  and  great  admirer, 
St.  Peter  Damian,  1.  1.  ep.  19.  Also  compiled 
at  large,  with  several  dissertations,  bv  Mr. 
Tarchi,  printed  at  Rome,  an  1751. 
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ST.  TERESA,  VIRGIN, 

FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  BARE- 
FOOTED CARMELITES. 

The  life  of  St.  Teresa,  written  by  herself,  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  Church  among  books  of  this  kind  after  the 
Confessions  of  St  Austin,  says  Baillet.  The  French 
translation  of  this  work  published  by  Abh4  Chanut,  in 
1691,  is  far  preferable  to  that  which  was  the  last  pro- 
duction of  D'Andilly  in  his  old  age,  in  Hi 7 0,  and  to 
thai  of  F.  Cyprian  in  1657.  The  saint  finished  this 
work  in  1562,  twenty  years  before  her  death;  she 
afterward  added  to  it  a  relation  of  the  foundation  of 
her  convent  at  Avila.  In  this  book  we  have  the  his- 
tory of  her  life  to  the  reformation  of  her  Order,  with 
an  account  of  the  visions,  &c.  she  received  during  the 
three  first  years  she  was  favoured  with  such  graces  ; 
those  which  she  continued  frequently  to  receive  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  her  life  were  never  published  by 
her,  except  some  things  through  the  channel  of  persons 
whom  she  consulted.  The  history  which  she  wrote  of 
her  Foundations  furnishes  us,  however,  with  a  conti- 
nuation of  her  life  til!  within  two  years,  or  a  year  and 
a  half,  before  her  death.  F.  Rihera,  a  Jesuit,  well 
known  by  his  learned  comments  On  the  Twelve  Lesser 
Prophets,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, who  had  been  sometimes  confessarius  of  the 
saint,  wrote  her  life  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  The 
same  was  also  written  soon  after  by  Didacus  Yepez, 
bishop  of  Tarragona,  confessor  to  king  Philip  II.  and 
sometimes  to  St.  Teresa,  with  whom  he  frequently 
conversed  and  corresponded  during  the  space  of  four- 
teen years.  See  also  the  Epistles  of  St.  Teresa  pub- 
lished by  bishop  Palafox  in  four  tomes.  We  have 
her  own  life  and  her  other  works,  except  her  letters, 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Abr.  VVoodhead,  in 
two  vols.  4to.  1669.  Also  an  abstract  of  her  own 
Life  and  Foundations  by  R.  C.  in  1767.  Her  life  is 
compiled  in  French  by  M.  de  Villefort. 

A.  D.  1582. 

The  humble  relation  which  St.  Teresa  has 
left  us  of  her  own  life,  in  obedience  to  her  con- 
fessors, is  the  delight  of  devout  persons,  not  on 
account  of  the  revelations  and  visions  there 
recorded,  but  because  in  it  are  laid  down  the 
most  perfect  maxims  by  which  a  soul  is  con- 
ducted in  the  paths  of  obedience,  humility,  and 
self-denial,  and  especially  of  prayer  and  an  in- 
terior life.  St.  Teresa  was  born  at  Avila  in 
Old  Castile,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1515.  Her 
father,  Alphonsus  Sanchez  of  Cepeda,  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and  had  three 
children  by  a  first  wife,  and  nine  by  a  second. 
The  name  of  the  latter  was  Beatrice  Ahumada, 
mother  to  our  saint,  another  daughter,  and 
seven  sons.  Don  Alphonsus  delighted  much  in 
reading  good  books,  with  which  he  was  well 
stocked ;  he  was  also  very  charitable  to  the 
poor,  compassionate  to  the  sick,  and  tender 
towards  his  servants  ;  remarkable  for  his  strict 
veracity,  modesty,  and  chastity,  and  very  averse 
from  detraction  and  swearing.  Our  saint's 
mother,  likewise,  was  very  virtuous,  suffered 
much  from  frequent  sickness,  and  died  happily 
at  the  age  of  three-and-thirty,  when  Teresa  was 


twelve  years  old.     By  the  means  of  the  pious 
instructions  and  example   of  her  parents.  God 
inclined  the   tender  heart   of  Teresa   from  her 
infancy  to  his  service.     Being-  only  -.even  years 
old  she  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  and   other   pious  books,  in  which 
she  spent  much  time  with  a  little  brother  called 
Rodrigo,  who  was  near  of  the  same  age.   They 
were   much  amazed  at  the  thought  of  eternity, 
and   learned   already  to  despise   all  that  passes 
with  time.     With   feeling  sentiments  they  used 
to  repeat  often  together:  "  For  ever,  for  ever, 
for   ever;"    and  admiring   the  victories   of  the 
saints,   and   the   everlasting  glory  which   they 
now  possess,  they  said  to  one  another:   "  \\  hat  ! 
for    ever  they  shall   see   God."     The    martyrs 
seemed   to   them   to   have   bought  heaven  very 
cheap  by  their  torments  ;  and  after  many  con- 
ferences together  on  this  subject,  they  resolved 
to  go  into  the  country  of  the  Moors,  in  hopes 
of  dying  for  their  faith.     They  set  out  privately 
with  great  fervour,  praying  as  they  went  that 
God  would    inspire    them  with    his  holy  love, 
that  they  might  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ: 
but,  upon  tiie  bridge  over  the  Adaja,  near  the 
town,  they  were  met  by  an  uncle,  and  brought 
back  to  their  mother,  who  was  in  the  greatest 
frights,  and  had  sent  to  seek  them.    They  were 
chid  by  their  parents  for  their  unadvised  pro- 
ject,  and   Rodrigo   laid    all   the  blame   on   his 
sister.     Teresa  continued  the  same  course,  and 
used  often  to  say   to  herself;  "  O   Eternity! 
Eternity  !    Eternity  !"     She  gave  to   the  poor 
all  the    alms  she  could,  though  this  was  very 
little  :   and  studied  to  do  all  the  good  works  in 
her    power.      The    saint  and    the    same    little 
brother  formed  a  design  to  become  hermits  at 
home,  and  built    themselves   little  hermitages 
with  piles  of  stones  in  the  garden,  but  could 
never  finish  them.     Teresa  sought  to  be  much 
alone,  and  said  very  long  prayers  with  great 
devotion,  especially  the  Rosary  ;  for  her  mother 
inspired  her  tender  soul  with  a  singular  devo- 
tion to  the   Blessed  Virgin.     She  had  in  her 
room  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  discoursing  with 
the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well,  with  which 
she   was   much    delighted,    and    she   often   ad- 
dressed those  words  to  our  Saviour  with  great 
earnestness  :   "  Lord,  give  me  of  that  water  ;'' 
meaning  that  of  his  grace  and  holy  love.     In 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  age,  upon  the  death    of 
her   mother,  in   great  grief,  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  besought  her,  with  many  tears,  that 
she  would  vouchsafe  to   be  her  mother.     The 
saint  adds,  that  this  action  which  she  did  with 
great   simplicity,   she   thought    afterward   very 
profitable    to    her  ;     and     found     the     Blessed 
Virgin  favourable  to  her  in  all  her  requests,  and 
looked  upon   herself  as   much  indebted  to   her 
intercession  for  the  great   mercy  by  which  God 
was  pleased  to  bring  her  back  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty  after  she   had    begun  to  go  astray.     She 
aggravates    exceedingly    her    own    malice,    by 
which  she  had  been  ungrateful  to  so  great  and 
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so  early  favours  she  had  received  from  God 
hei  tender  age  ;  she  never  ceased  to  grieve  that 
she  should  have  ever  defiled  the  tabernacle  of 
her  heart,  in  which  he  was  to  dwell  for  ever, 
and  to  thank  his  goodness  for  having  called  her 
hack  into  the  path  of  her  duty,  begging  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  conduct  her  soul  to  eternal 
salvation. 

The  most  dangerous  snare  into  which  she 
fell  was  that  of  idle  books,  and  vain  company. 
Romances,*  or  fabulous  histories  of  knight- 

*  Romances  are  so  called,  because  in  the  first  inven- 
tion of  such  compositions,  whilst  other  writings  in  France 
continued  still  to  be  published  in  Latin,  these  fictitious 
histories  of  imaginary  adventures  were  the  first  composi- 
tions that  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  vulvar  lan- 
guage called  Romanciere,  when  the  Latin  began  to  be 
corrupted  among  the  common  people.  Rivet,  (Hist. 
Litter,  t.  6.  et  t.  7.  praef.  p.  66.)  his  continuator,  (t.  9.  p. 
19.)  and  Henault,  (Hist.  Chron.  de  la  Fr.  t.  1.)  prove 
that  this  kind  of  books  was  first  produced  in  the  tenth 
century,  two  hundred  years  before  Fleury,  Calmer,  and 
the  last  historian  of  the  city  of  Paris  date  their  original. 
Such  compositions  are  extremely  pernicious  both  to 
morals  and  to  true  literature.  In  them  the  laws  neither 
of  order  or  method,  nor  of  truth  or  probability  are  usually 
observed.  Those  few  that  are  wrote  with  some  degree  of 
elegance  and  spirit,  yet  are  generally  very  defective  in 
these  particulars,  and  tend  to  destroy  all  true  taste  in 
st  .dies,  being  quite  different  from  the  parables  and  fables 
under  which  the  ancients  sometimes  couched  moral  pre- 
cepts, to  render  them  more  agreeable,  and  the  better  to 
strike  the  senses.  Secondly,  Romances,  by  substituting 
falsehood  for  true  history,  and  a  foolish  idle  amusement  in- 
stead of  solid  instruction,  destroy  in  the  mind  that  laudable 
thirst  after  truth  which  the  author  of  nature  imprinted  in 
it.  and  inspire  a  baneful  love  of  trifles,  vanity,  and  folly. 
A  third  most  pernicious  effect  of  such  reading  is,  that 
instead  of  forming,  it  perverts  and  depraves  the  heart, 
poisons  the  morals,  and  excites  the  passions,  which  it  is 
the  great  business  of  a  Christian  to  restrain.  This  is 
true  even  of  those  writings  of  this  kind  which  seem  least 
dangerous,  since  such  fictions  only  please  by  insensibly 
flattering  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  and  the  like  criminal 
inclinations.  If  this  be  so  with  regard  to  those  ro- 
mances, which  by  some  persons  in  the  world  are  called 
innocent,  what  censures  shall  we  find  harsh  enough  for 
the  generality  of  such  compositions  which  are  filled  with 
scenes  and  intrigues  of  love,  and  tend  to  awake,  cherish, 
and  entertain  the  most  dangerous  of  the  passions.  St. 
Teresa  writes  thus  of  herself:  (c.  2.)  "This  fault  (of 
reading  romances)  failed  not  to  cool  my  good  desires, 
and  was  the  cause  of  my  falling  insensibly  into  other 
defects. — I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  extreme  pleasure  I 
took  herein,  that  methought  I  could  not  be  content  if  I 
had  not  some  new  romance  in  my  hands.  1  began  to 
imitate  the  mode,  to  take  delight  in  being  well  dressed,  to 
take  great  care  of  my  bauds,  to  make  use  of  perfumes, 
and  to  aficct  all  the  vain  trimmings  which  my  condition 
permitted.  Indeed  my  intention  was  not  Dad  ;  for  I 
would  not  for  the  world,  in  the  immoderate  passion  which. 
1  had  to  be  decent.  give  anyone  an  occasion  of  offending 
God  ;  but  I  now  acknowledge  how  far  these  things,  which 
for  several  years  appeared  to  me  innocent,  are  effectually 
and  really  criminal"    These  empoisoned  lectures  change 

all  the  good  inclinations  a  person  has  received  from  na- 
ture and  a  virtuous  education  ;  they  chill,  by  little  and 
little,  pious  desires,  and  in  a  short  time  banish  out  of  the 
soul  all  that  was  there  of  solidity  and  virtue.  By  them, 
young  girls  on  a  sudden  lose  a  halm  of  reserved ness  and 
modesty,  take  an  air  of  vanity  and  gallantry,  and  make 
show  of  no  other  ardour  than  for  those  things  which  the 
world  esteems,  and  which  (tod  abominates.  They  espouse 
the  maxims,  spirit,  conduct,  and  language  of  the  passions, 
Which  are  there  artfully  instilled  under  various  disguises, 
and  what  is  most  dangerous,  they  cloak  all  this  uregula- 


errantry,  were  at  that  time  much  in  fashion  in 
Spain.  Teresa  got  hold  of  some  such  books 
a  little  before  her  mother  died,  and  began  to 
read  them  much  more  after  her  death,  though 
always  unknown  to  her  lather,  who  would  have 
been  highly  provoked.  About  that  time,  a 
certain  cousin-german,  a  worldly  young  woman, 
addicted  to  vanity,  and  fond  of  reading  such 
books,  began  to  visit  her,  and  by  her  conversa- 
tion wrought  such  a  change  in  Teresa,  that, 
forgetting  the  greatest  part  of  her  former  devo- 
tions, she  spent  several  hours  both  of  the  day  and 
night  in  reading  romances  with  great  pleasure. 
She  began  at  the  same  time  to  curl  and  trim 
her  hair,  to  use  perfumes,  to  love  fine  clothes, 
and  the  like,  out  of  a  desire  of  pleasing  others, 
though  without  any  bad  intention;  for  she 
would  not  for  the  world  have  given  to  any  one 
an  occasion  of  offending  God.  She  continued 
some  years  without  imagining  there  was  in  this 
any  sin  ;  but  she  afterward  found  it  was  a  great 

rity  with  the  appearances  of  civility,  and  an  easy,  com- 
plying, gay  humour  and  disposition.  Let  all  young 
persons  avoid  this  dangerous  snare,  laid  to  entrap  their 
innocence.  '•  Let  them  not  be  hurried  away  with  this 
dismal  torrent,"  says  St.  Austin,  (Conf.  1.  J.  c.  16.) 
"  which  drags  along  the  children  of  Eve  into  that  vast 
and  dangerous  sea,  out  of  which  even  they  scarcely  can 
escape  and  save  themselves  who  pass  over  upon  the  wood 
of  the  cross  of  Christ :"'  that  is,  by  a  penitential  Chris- 
tian life  of  mortification,  modesty,  and  devotion. 

St.  Teresa  writes  of  the  danger  of  vain  -or  bad  com- 
pany as  follows :  (c.  2  )  "I  had  some  cousins-german 
who  came  frequently  to  my  father's  house.  He  was  very 
circumspect  to  forbid  all  entrance  to  any  but  to  them, 
(and  would  to  God  he  had  used  the  same  caution  as  to 
them  also  !)  for  I  now  see  the  danger  there  is,  when  one 
is  in  an  age  proper  to  receive  the  first  seeds  of  virtues,  to 
have  commerce  with  persons  who  knowing  the  vanity  of 
the  world,  entice  others  to  engage  themselves  therein. — 
Were  I  to  give  counsel  to  parents,  I  would  warn  them  to 
be  well  advised  what  persons  frequent  their  children  in 
that  age ;  because  the  bent  of  our  corrupt  nature  bears 
us  rather  to  bad  than  to  good.  I  found  this  by  myself : 
for  I  made  no  profit  of  the  great  virtue  of  one  of  my  sis- 
ters, who  was  much  elder  than  myself;  whereas  I  re- 
tained ail  the  evil  example  which  a  relation  gave  me  who 
haunted  our  bouse."  She  aftenvard  says  :  "  1  am  some- 
times seized  with  astonishment  when  I  consider  the  evils 
that  come  from  bad  company."  She  laments  that  the 
familiarity  she  had  with  a  vain  female  cousin,  and  one 
other  person  who  lived  in  the  same  folly,  so  changed 
her,  as  to  leave  no  sign  of  former  impressions  of  virtue. 
What  would  St.  Teresa  have  said  of  herself,  bad  she  ever 
frequented  balls,  assemblies,  and  public  dancings,  in 
which  the  flesh  and  the  devil  assault  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  young  people  by  all  the  ways  whereby  vice  can 
be  instilled  into  them,  and  where  a  general  conspiration 
of  all  the  allurements  and  charms  of  the  sen-es  enervate 
the  soul,  and  flatter  its  several  passions  ?  St.  Chrysostom, 
exhorting  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  a  distance 
from  such  places,  anil  to  teach  them  to  fly  them  as  a 
plaffue,  the  poison  whereof  is  mortal  to  their  souls,  says  : 
"  Surely  when  we  see  a  servant  bearing  about  a  lighted 
torch,  we  seriously  forbid  him  to  carry  it  into  places 
where  there  is  straw,  hay,  or  such  combustible  matter,  for 
fear  when  he  least  thinks  of  it,  a  spark  should  fall  into  it, 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole  house.  Let  us  use  the  same 
precaution  towards  our  children,  and  not  carry  their  eves 
to  such  places.  If  such  persons  dwell  near  us,  let  us 
forbid  our  children  to  look  upon  them,  or  to  have  with 
them  any  commerce  or  conversation  ;  lest  some  spark 
falling  into  their  souls  should  cause  a  general  conflagra- 
tion, and  an  irreparable  damage.' 
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one.  None  but  this  kinswoman  and  some 
other  near  relations  were  allowed  by  the  father 
to  visit  his  daughter  :  but  even  these  proved 
dangerous  company  to  her ;  and  she  listened 
to  them  with  pleasure  in  their  discourse  on 
vanities,  toys,  and  tollies,  never  criminal,  yet 
not  good.  Thus  she  gradually  fell  oft*  from 
her  fervour  during  three  months.  Her  father 
perceived  her  to  be  much  changed,  and  her  de- 
votion cooled.  She  laments  grievously  this 
her  dangerous  fall,  and  from  her  own  fatal 
experience,  earnestly  conjures  all  parents  to 
watch  over  their  children,  that  they  may  never 
fall  into  idle,  vain,  and  dangerous  company, 
or  such  books  ;  for  if  she  had  not  dashed 
against  these  two  rocks,  she  thinks  she  should 
have  always  increased  in  fervour,  instead  of 
falling  back.  Ribera,  from  his  strictest  exami- 
nation of  the  saint,  assures  us,  that  she  could 
not  be  thought  to  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
any  mortal  sin  ;  for  this  reading  and  company, 
though  very  dangerous,  did  not  appear  to  her 
any  more  than  an  innocent  amusement;  so 
that  her  simplicity  extenuated  the  fault.  Bishop 
Yepez1  makes  this  evident  from  what  the  saint 
herself  acknowledges,2  notwithstanding  her 
inclination  to  exaggerate  this  offence  :  saying, 
that  though  she  was  delighted  with  agreeable 
conversation  and  diversions,  she  had  always 
an  extreme  horror  of  any  open  evil ;  but  she 
exposed  herself  to  the  danger,  and  therefore 
condemns  herself  so  severely,  attributing  her 
preservation  from  falling  down  the  precipice  to 
God's  pure  mercy  and  assistance,  in  preserving 
in  her  heart  a  great  sense  of  the  honour  of 
virtue.  She  indeed  says,3  that  notwithstanding 
herconfessors  judged  nothing  in  these  actions 
could  have  amounted  to  the  guilt  of  a  mortal 
sin,  she  afterward  understood  them  to  have 
been  mortal  sins  ;  where  she  expresses  her  own 
apprehensions.  For  those  vanities  and  books 
were  dangerous  occasions  of  greater  evils  than 
she  was  aware  of.  When  she  fell  into  these 
faults,  she  confessed  them,  for  she  always  con- 
fessed during  the  lukewarm  period  of  her  life 
all  known  venial  sins,  as  she  assures  us.  After 
her  perfect  conversion,  her  timorous  conscience 
and  vehement  compunction  made  her  speak  of 
these  sins  in  stronger  terms  than  her  confessors 
approved  ;  and  she  testifies  that  she  desired 
to  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  to  publish  to 
the  whole  world  her  ingratitude  against  God, 
had  they  not  forbid  her.  Her  father  took 
notice  that  her  devotion  was  much  cooled,  and 
not  being  able  handsomely  to  forbid  this  vain 
relation  his  house,  he  placed  his  daughter,  who 
was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  a  very  regular 
convent  of  Austin  nuns  in  Avila,  where  many 
young  ladies  of  her  quality  were  educated. 
Teresa  found  a  separation  from  her  companions 
grievous  :  but  as  her  attachments  proceeded 
only  from  the  natural  affectionate  disposition 
of  her  heart,  they  were  soon  forgot,  and  a  secret 

1  Ribera,  1. 1.  c.  8.     Yepez,  part.  1.  c.  3.  et  5. 

8  He.  owu  life,  c.  2,  &c.  3  lb.  c.  2  and  5. 


sentiment  of  honour  and  of  her  reputation 
made  her  disguise  this  repugnance.  From  the 
precaution  which  her  father  had  taken,  she 
saw  that  her  fault  had  been  greater  than  she- 
imagined,  and  began  severely  to  condemn  her- 
self for  it.  The  first  eight  days  in  the  convent 
seemed  tedious  to  her  ;  but  having  by  that  tune 
forgot  her  former  amusements,  and  broken  tfie 
ties  she  had  contracted  in  the  world,  she  began 
to  be  pleased  with  her  new  situation.  A  devout 
nun,  who  was  mistress  of  the  pensioners,  used 
frequently  to  instil  into  her  mind  serious  reflec- 
tions on  virtue,  and  repeated  often  to  her  that 
dreadful  truth  :  Many  are  called  but  few  are, 
chosen.  By  the  discourse  and  counsels  of  this 
servant  of  God,  Teresa  recovered  her  fervour, 
and  earnestly  recommended  herself  to  the  pravers 
of  the  nuns  that  God  would  place  her  in  that 
state  in  which  she  might  be  likely  to  serve  him 
best :  though  she  had  not  then  the  courage  to 
desire  to  be  a  nun  herself;  for  the  thoughts  of 
a  perpetual  engagement  affrighted  her. 

After  a  year  and  half  spent  in  this  convent, 
the  saint  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  her  father 
took  her  home.  When  she  had  recovered  her 
health  she  went  to  see  her  eldest  sister  in  the 
country,  who  tenderly  loved  her  ;  and  calling 
to  see  an  uncle,  her  father's  brother,  was  de- 
tained by  him  some  time.  His  name  was 
Peter  Sanchez  of  Cepeda  :  he  was  a  widower, 
and  a  very  discreet  and  pious  man.  He  lived 
retired  in  the  country,  where  he  employed  his 
time  in  his  devotions,  and  in  reading  good 
books.  He  gave  several  to  Teresa  to  read, 
and  his  discourse  was  most  commonly  of  God, 
and  of  the  vanity  of  the  world.  When  she 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  she  began  for 
some  time  to  deliberate  with  herself  about  em- 
bracing a  religious  state  of  life.  She  at  first 
thought  the  convent  of  the  Austin  nuns,  where 
she  had  lived,  too  severe,  and  was  inclined  to 
choose  a  house  in  which  she  had  a  particular 
great  friend  ;  by  which  circumstance  she  after- 
ward feared  she  had  then  more  regard  to  the 
subtle  gratification  of  a  secret  sensual  satisfac- 
tion and  vanity,  than  to  the  greater  spiritual 
advancement  of  her  soul.  After  a  violent  fever 
at  home  (for  she  had  often  bad  health)  she 
wasdetermined,by  reading  St.  Jerom's  epistles, 
to  become  a  nun.  Her  father  would  by  no 
means  give  his  consent;  but  said,  that  after 
his  death  she  might  dispose  of  herself  as  she 
pleased.  The  saint  fearing  from  former  expe- 
rience she  might  again  relapse,  though  she  felt 
an  excessive  severe  interior  conflict  in  leaving 
her  dear  father,  went  privately  to  the  convent 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  with- 
out the  walls  of  Avila,  where  her  great  friend, 
sister  Jane  Suarez,  lived,  though  at  that  time 
she  says  she  sought  only  the  good  of  her  soul 
making  no  account  at  all  of  rest  or  ease.  I-  pon 
her  taking  the  habit,  God  changed  the  dry- 
ness under  which  she  had  laboured  for  some 
time  into  an  extreme  tenderness  of  devotion, 
and  all  her  religious  observances  gave  her  great 
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delight  Whilst  she  was  sweeping  the  house, 
or  employed  in  other  such  actions,  the  remem- 
brance that  she  had  formerly  spent  those  hours 
in  dressing  herself,  or  in  other  vanities,  over- 
whelmed her  heart  with  such  an  extraordinary 
joy  as  amazed  her.  But  during  her  novitiate 
she  felt  many  severe  interior  trials,  notwith- 
standing her  constant  great  contentment  in  this 
state.  She  made  her  profession  with  extra- 
ordinary fervour  in  November,  1331,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age.  A  sickness,  which 
seized  her  before  her  profession,  increased  very 
much  on  her  after  it,  with  frequent  fits  of 
fainting  and  swooning,  and  a  violent  pain  at 
her  heart,  which  sometimes  deprived  her  of  her 
senses.  Physicians  finding  no  remedy  for  her 
extraordinary  case,  her  father  got  her  removed 
out  of  her  convent,  in  which  the  law  of  inclo- 
sure  was  not  then  established.  Sister  Jane 
Suarez  bore  her  company,  and  she  remained 
partly  at  her  sister's  in  the  country,  and  partly 
at  Bazeda,  almost  a  year  in  the  hands  of  certain 
able  physicians.  Their  medicines  served  only 
to  increase  her  distempers,  insomuch,  that  for 
the  space  of  three  months  she  suffered  such 
excessive  torments,  with  a  continual  burning 
fever,  that  her  sinews  began  to  shrink  up,  and 
she  could  take  no  rest  either  day  or  night. 
She  was  also  oppressed  with  a  profound  sad- 
ness of  mind.  Her  father,  after  this,  caused 
her  to  be  brought  to  his  own  house,  where  the 
physicians  gave  her  over;  for  her  distempers 
had  then  terminated  in  a  hectic  fever,  and  her 
sharp  pains  never  left  her,  and  afflicted  her  all 
over  from  head  to  foot.  God,  however,  gave 
her  incredihle  patience  ;  and  she  was  much 
comforted  by  reading  the  book  of  Job,  with 
St.  Gregory's  Morals  or  Commentary,  and 
had  often  in  her  mouth  some  of  the  aspirations 
of  holy  Job  which  expressed  his  resignation  to 
God.  She  at  length,  in  August,  1537,  lay  near 
four  days  in  a  trance  or  lethargic  coma  during 
which  time  it  was  expected  that  every  moment 
would  be  her  last.  It  being  once  imagined 
that  she  was  dead,  a  grave  was  dug  for  her  in 
the  convent,  and  she  would  have  been  buried, 
if  her  father  had  not  opposed  it,  and  testified 
that  he  still  perceived  in  her  bo  ly  certain  symp- 
toms of  life.  Through  excess  of  pain  she  had 
bit  her  tongue  in  many  places,  when  out  of  her 
senses  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  she  could 
not  swallow  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water,  without 
almost  choking.  Sometimes  her  whole  body 
seemed  as  if  the  hones  were  disjointed  in  every 
part,  and  her  head  was  in  extreme  disorder 
and  pain.  She  could  neither  stir  hand,  nor 
foot,  nor  head,  nor  any  other  part,  except,  as 
she  thought,  one  finger  of  her  right  hand.  She 
was  so  sore,  that  she  could  not  hear  any  one  to 
touch  her  in  any  part,  and  she  had  often  a  great 
loathing  of  all  food.  Her  pains  being  some- 
what abated,  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  return 
to  her  monastery,  that  she  was  carried  thither, 
though  her  body  seemed  reduced  to  skin  and 
bone,  and  worse  'ban   dead,  through   the  pain 


she  endured.  She  continued  thus  above  eight 
months,  and  remained  a  cripple  near  three  years. 
The  saint  endured  the^e  sufferings  with 
great  conformity  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  and 
with  much  alacrity  and  joy.  Under  these 
afflictions  she  was  much  helped  by  the  prayer 
which  she  had  then  begun  to  use.  When,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  sickness,  she  was  taken 
out  of  her  convent,  and  soon  after  carried  into 
the  country,  her  devout  uncle  Peter  put  into 
her  hands  a  little  book  of  F.  Ossuna,  called 
The  Third  Alphabet,  treating  on  the  prayer  of 
recollection  and  quiet.  Taking  this  book  for 
her  master,  she  applied  herself  to  mental  prayer, 
according  to  the  manner  prescribed  in  it,  was 
favoured  with  the  gift  of  tears,  and  of  the 
prayer  of  Quiet,  (in  which  the  soul  rests  in  the 
divine  contemplation,  so  as  to  forget  all  earthly 
things.)  and  sometimes,  though  not  for  a  longer 
space  than  an  Ave  Maria  at  a  time,  she  arrived 
at  the  prayer  of  Union,  in  which  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul  are  absorbed  in  God.  However, 
for  want  of  an  experienced  instructor,  she  made 
little  progress,  was  not  able  to  hold  any  dis- 
courses in  her  understanding,  or  to  meditate 
without  a  book,  her  mind  being  immediately 
distracted.  Yet  she  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  this  holy  meditation,  and  received  a  hea- 
venly light,  in  which  she  saw  clearly  the  no- 
thingness of  all  earthly  things,  looked  upon  the 
whole  world  as  under  her  feet,  and  beneath  the 
regard  of  a  soul,  and  pitied  all  persons  who 
vainly  pursue  its  empty  bubbles.  The  paralytic 
disorder  in  which  her  fevers,  violent  headaches, 
anil  convulsions  and  contractions  of  her  sinews 
had  terminated,  began  so  far  to  be  abated,  that 
she  was  able  to  crawl  upon  her  hands  and  feet. 
After  three  years'  suffering,  she  was  perfectly 
restored  to  her  health  :  and  she  afterward  un- 
derstood that  she  had  received  of  God  this 
favour  and  many  others,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  glorious  St.  Joseph,  which  she  had 
humbly  and  earnestly  implored.4  She  declares, 
that  she  trembled  exceedingly,  and  praised  and 
thanked  the  divine  mercy  with  all  the  powers 
of  her  soul,  as  often  as  she  remembered  that 
"  God  might  have  bereaved  her  of  lile,  when 
she  was  in  a  dangerous  state  :  and  I  think," 
says  she,  "  I  may  safely  add  a  thousand  times, 
though  I  be  blamed  by  him  who  commanded 
me  to  use  moderation  in  the  recital  of  my  sins. 
1  have  disguised  them  enough.  I  beseech  him 
for  God's  sake  that  he  will  not  extenuate  my 
faults;  for  by  them  the  great  goodness  of  God 
is  more  manifested,  since  he  so  long  beareth 
an  unfaithful  soul.  Praise  be  to  Him  for  ever. 
May  he  rather  annihilate  me,  than  I  should 
ever  hereafter  cease  to  love  himself."5  Her 
confessor,  by  whose  order  she  wrote,  knew  her 
great  propensity  to  magnify  her  faults;  for 
which  reason  he  gave  her  this  charge.  If, 
when  she  was  arrived  at  the  most  perfect 
purity  of  heart  and  divine  love  she  could  dis- 
cern such  faults  and  dangers  in  her  soul,  at  a 
4  Her  own  Life,  c.  6.  '  lb.  c.  5. 
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time  whilst  she  seemed  already  a  saint  in  the 
eves  of  men,  and  received  the  gift  of  superna- 
tural prayer,  and  other  eminent  virtues,  how 
much  ought  we  to  fear  in  our  lukewarm  state, 
and  excite  ourselves  to  watchfulness  and  com- 
punction? St.  Teresa  attributes  the  good 
opinion  which  others  then  had  of  her  to  her 
own  cunning  and  hypocrisy,  though  she 
acknowledges  that  she  was  never  designedly 
guilty  of  any  dissimulation,  having  always  ab- 
horred such  a  baseness.  Two  great  means  by 
which  she  preserved  her  soul  from  many  diffi- 
culties and  snares  were,  her  constant  and  ten- 
der charity  and  goodness  toward  all  persons, 
by  which  she  always  gained  the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  all  those  with  whom  she  lived  or 
conversed ;  secondly,  an  extreme  dread  and 
abhorrence  of  the  least  shadow  of  detraction, 
insomuch,  that  no  one  durst  in  the  least  reflect 
on  any  other  person  in  her  presence,  and  from 
her  infancy  she  had  had  this  rule  always  before 
her  eves,  in  discoursing  of  others  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  same  manner  she  would  desire 
others  should  speak  of  her. 

Who  ought  not  always  to  tremble  for  him- 
self, and  excite  himself  by  humility  and  holy 
fear  to  watch  continually  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion over  his  own  heart,  to  apply  himself  with 
his  whole  strength  to  all  his  duties,  and  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  to  call  in  Omnipotence 
to  his  assistance,  since  this  holy  virgin,  after 
receiving  so  many  favours  from  God,  fell  again 
from  her  fervour  and  devotion?  Her  prudence 
and  other  amiable  qualifications  gained  her  the 
esteem  of  all  that  knew  her.  An  affectionate 
and  grateful  disposition  inclined  her  to  make 
an  obliging  return  to  the  civilities  which  others 
showed  her.  And,  finding  herself  agreeable 
to  company,  she  began  to  take  delight  in  it, 
•by  which  she  lost  that  love  of  retirement  which 
is  the  soul  of  a  religious  or  interior  life,  and  in 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  almost 
her  whole  time  in  prayer  and  pious  reading. 
By  an  irregular  custom  of  her  convent  she 
seemed  authorized  to  indulge  this  dangerous 
inclination,  and  spent  much  time  in  conversing 
with  seculars  at  the  grate  or  door  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  she  contracted  an  intimacy  with  one 
whose  company  was  particularly  dangerous  to 
her.  Such  conversation,  besides  a  great  loss  of 
time,  dissipated  her  mind,  and  infused  earthly 
affections  and  inclinations,  which  do  infinite 
mischief  to  a  soul  whose  affections  are  or  ought 
to  be  spiritual,  and  expose  her  to  the  utmost 
dangers.  Teresa  therefore  began  to  neglect 
mental  prayer,  and  even  persuaded  herself  that 
this  was  a  part  of  humility,  as  her  dissipated 
life  rendered  her  unworthy  to  converse  so  much 
or  so  familiarly  with  God,  by  mental  prayer. 
So  subtle  is  the  devil  in  his  snares,  knowing 
that  no  virtuous  person  can  be  deceived  but 
under  the  appearance  or  cover  of  good.  Teresa 
also  said  to  herself  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
sin  in  what  so  many  others  did,  more  virtuous 
than  she  was,  who  received  frequent  visits  of 


secular  persons  in  the  parlour.  The  remon- 
strances which  a  senior  nun  made  to  heron  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  so  much  dissipation 
of  mind  and  worldly  conversation  with  the  spirit 
and  obligations  of  a  religious  life,  were  not 
sufficient  to  open  her  eyes.  • 

One  day,  whilst  she  was  conversing  at  the 
grate  with  a  new  acquaintance,  she  seemed  to 
see  our  Lord,  who  represented  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  her  soul  with  much  rigour  in  his  coun- 
tenance, testifying  that  her  conduct  displeased 
him.  She  took  this  for  the  effect  of  imagina- 
tion, and  being  much  importuned  to  it,  still 
persuaded  herself,  by  the  example  of  others, 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  so  much  exte- 
rior conversation,  and  that  no  damage  resulted 
from  it  to  her  soul.  She  grievously  accuses 
herself  of  this  fault,  and  of  her  blindness  in 
shutting  her  eves  to  many  warnings  and  inspira- 
tions, by  which  she  ought  to  have  been  made 
sensible  of  so  great  an  evil,  which  she  conjures 
all  religious  persons  to  beware  of.  Her  father 
had  been  induced  by  her,  when  she  first  learned 
the  use  of  mental  prayer,  to  apply  himself  ear- 
nestly to  it,  as  to  the  great  means  of  acquiring 
all  perfect  interior  virtues,  and  within  five  or 
six  years  he  was  much  improved  by  that  holy 
exercise.  He  often  called  to  see  her,  and  (o 
converse  with  her  on  spiritual  things.  He 
thought  she  assiduously  conversed  with  God, 
as  she  had  formerly  done,  when  she  had  lived 
a  year  or  more  in  that  state  of  dissipation,  hav- 
ing left  off  mental  prayer,  contenting  herself 
with  only  vocal,  of  which  she  says  :  "  This  was 
the  greatest  and  worst  temptation  that  ever  I 
had;  for  by  this  means  I  ran  headlong  upon 
my  own  ruin.'-6  At  length  finding  her  father's 
mistake,  she  disabused  him,  telling  him  she  no 
longer  used  mental  prayer,  for  which  she  alleged 
the  frequent  infirmities  to  which  she  was  sub- 
ject. But  she  adds:  "This  reason  of  bodily 
weakness  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  to  make 
me  give  over  so  good  a  thing,  which  requires 
not  corporeal  strength,  but  only  love  and  cus- 
tom. In  the  midst  of  sickness  the  best  of 
prayer  maybe  made;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  it  can  only  be  made  in  solitu  e." 
Her  father,  out  of  the  good  opinion  he  had  of 
her,  looked  upon  her  excuse  as  just,  and  pitied 
her,  because  she  had  enough  to  do  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  choir.  In  lb39,  she  suffered  a 
great  affliction  in  the  loss  of  her  good  lather, 
whom  she  always  loved  with  the  most  dutiful 
and  tender  affection.  Though  ill  herself,  she 
went  out  of  her  monastery  to  assist  him  in  his 
last  sickness,  and  strained  very  hard  to  do  him 
all  the  service,  and  procure  him  all  the  comfort 
she  was  able.  Giving  great  praise  to  the  di 
vine  mercy  for  him,  she  has  left  us  an  edifying 
account  of  his  preparation  tor  his  last  passage; 
and  mentions  the  desire  which  he  had  to  leave 
this  world,  and  the  good  advice  he  gave  to  his 
children,  and  all  that  were  about  him,  whom 
tie  charged  earnestly  to  recommend  his  soul  to 
6  l'rom  her  own  Life,  C.  7. 
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God,  faithfully  to  serve  him  themselves,  and  to 
have  constantly  before  their  eyes,  that  all  this 
world  must  come  to  an  end.  He  added  with 
many  tears  how  much  he  was  grieved  at  the 
heart  for  not  having  served  God  with  greater 
fervour.  His  sickness  began  with  a  very  griev- 
ous pain  in  the  shoulders.  St.  Teresa  told 
him,  that  since  he  had  been  much  devoted  to 
the  mystery  of  our  Saviour  carrying-  his  cross, 
he  would  do  well  to  conceive,  that  Christ,  in 
his  great  mercy,  had  been  pleased  to  give  him 
a  feeling  of  some  part  of  that  suffering.  With 
this  consideration  he  was  so  much  comforted, 
that  he  mentioned  his  pain  no  more,  nor  did 
he  ever  let  fall  the  least  word  of  complaint. 
He  expired  whilst  he  was  saying  the  creed. 
His  confessor,  F.  Vincent  Barron  or  Varron,  a 
learned  and  pious  Dominican  friar,  whom 
Teresa  at  that  time  also  made  use  of,  took 
pains  to  make  her  understand  that  her  soul  was 
in  a  dangerous  way,  and  that  she  must  not  fail 
to  make  use  of  mental  prayer.  She  therefore 
began  to  use  it  again,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  and  from  that  time  never  left  it. 
Yet  for  a  long  time  she  continued  still  to  pur- 
sue her  amusements  of  worldly  dissipation,  and 
receiving  visits  at  the  grate,  as  if  she  had  a 
mind  to  reconcile  two  contraries,  which  are  so 
much  at  enmity  with  one  another ;  a  spiritual 
life  and  sensual  pastimes,  or  the  spirit  of  God 
and  that  of  the  world.  The  use  she  made  of 
prayer  made  her  see  these  faults ;  yet  she  had 
not  courage  to  follow  God  perfectly,  or  entirely 
to  renounce  secular  company.  Describing  the 
situation  of  her  divided  soul  at  that  time,  she 
says,  that  she  neither  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of 
God,  nor  the  satisfactions  of  the  world;  for 
amidst  her  amusements,  the  remembrance  of 
what  she  owed  to  God  gave  her  pain  ;  and 
whilst  she  was  conversing  with  God  in  prayer, 
worldly  inclinations  and  attachments  disturbed 
her.  Yet  God  was  pleased  often  to  visit  her 
in  her  devotions  with  sweet  consolation  ;  and 
to  bestow  upon  her  great  favours,  even  in  that 
very  time  of  her  life  when  she  offended  him 
most,  namely  by  her  frequent  amusing  con- 
versations with  seculars,  contrary  to  the  recol- 
lection and  spirit  which  her  state  required. 

This  goodness  of  God  towards  her,  notwith- 
standing her  sloth  and  rebellions,  was  to  her  a 
subject  of  continual  astonishment,  and  a  motive 


times  that  I  failed  in  my  obligation  to  God  in 
this  number  of  years,  because  I  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  strong  pillar  of  mental  prayer. 
I  passed  through  this  tempestuous  sea  almost 
twenty  years,  between  these  fallings  and  risings, 
though  1  rose  very  imperfectly,  since  I  so  soon 
relapsed."  These  relapses  are  meant  of  those 
venial  sins  and  imperfections  which  stopped 
her  progress  in  the  divine  service.  She  adds, 
that  as  she  was  obliged  to  write  this  account 
with  exact  and  entire  truth,  she  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  within  this  term  there  were  many 
mouths,  and  perhaps  a  whole  year,  that  she 
gave  herself  much  to  prayer,  without  relapsing 
into  vain  amusements  ;  but  because  she  remem- 
bered little  of  these  good  days,  she  believed 
they  were  few;  though  few  days  passed  in 
which  she  had  not  given  a  considerable  time  to 
mental  prayer ;  and  the  worse  she  was  in 
health,  the  more  her  soul  was  united  to  God, 
and  she  procured  that  those  who  were  with  her 
might  be  so  too,  and  they  spoke  often  of  God. 
Thus,  out  of  twenty-eight  years  which  had 
passed  when  she  wrote  this,  since  she  began  to 
employ  herself  diligently  in  mental  prayer, 
except  that  one  year  in  which  she  laid  it  aside, 
she  spent  more  than  eighteen  in  this  strife. 
Bishop  Yepez  assures  us  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  saint's  interior,  and  demonstrates 
from  her  own  words,7  that  she  passed  these 
eighteen  years  in  frequent,  trials  of  spiritual 
dryness,  intermingled  with  intervals  of  heavenly 
consolation  in  prayer ;  and  that  these  faults 
and  dangers  which  she  continually  deplores 
and  extremely  exaggerates,  consisted  chiefly  in 
serious  entertainments  with  affectionate  visit- 
ants, to  which  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
and  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  inclined  her, 
and  which  her  confessors  at  that  time  approved 
and  recommended,  though  she  discovered  them 
to  be  obstacles  to  her  spiritual  perfection 
and  prayer.  She  conjures  every  one  for  the 
love  of  God  to  be  assiduous  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
adds  the  most  pathetic  exhortations  that  no 
one  deprive  himself  of  so  great  a  good,  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  feared,  but  much  to  be 
desired.  By  mental  prayer  we  learn  truly 
to  understand  the  way  of  heaven;  and  this 
is  the  gate  through  which  God  conveys  him- 
self and  his  graces  and  favours  into  our  souls. 


of  the  strongest  love  and  most  feeling  gratitude,  j  Nobody  ever  made  choice  of  God  for  a  friend, 
"  Hence,"  says  she,    "  proceeded    my    tears,    whom  his  Divine  Majesty  did  not  well   requite 


together  with  a  grievous  indignation  which  1 
conceived  against  myself,  when  I  considered 
what  a  wretched  creature  I  was;  for  I  saw 
that  I  was  still  upon  the  point  of  falling  again, 
though  my  purposes  and  desires  of  amendment 
(as  long  as  those  favours  lasted)  seemed  to  be 
firm  and  strong.  1  should  be  glad  that  all 
such  persons  as  may  read  this  account  of  my  pro- 
ceedings should  abhor  me,  seeing  my  soul  so 


for  his  pains.  For  mental  prayer  is  a  treaty 
of  friendship  with  God,  and  a  frequent  and 
private  communication  with  him,  by  whom 
we  know  we  are  beloved."  And  they  who 
love  him  not  yet  must  force  themselves  to  be 
much  in  his  company  by  prayer,  and  pass  on 
through  this  gate  till  they  arrive  at  his  love. 
"  1  do  not  see  how  God  can  come  to  us,"  says 
the  saint,  "  or  enrich  us  with  his  graces,  if  we 


obstinate  and  ungrateful  towards  him  who  had  shut  the  door  against  him.  Though  he  is 
vouchsafed  me  so  great  favours.  And  I  wish  infinitely  desirous  to  communicate  himself  to 
1  could  get  leave  to  declare  the  multitude  of  I  «  Her  own  Life,  c.  5. 
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us  witli  all  his  gifts,  he  will  have  our  hearts  to 
be  found  disengaged,  alone,  and  burning  with 
a  desire  to  receive  him.  O  Joy  of  the  angels, 
my  Lord,  and  my  God,  I  cannot  think  of  con- 
versing with  you  without  desiring  to  melt  like 
wax  in  the  fire  of  yonr  divine  love,  and  to  con- 
sume all  that  is  earthly  in  me  by  loving  you. 
How  infinite  is  your  goodness  to  bear  with, 
and  even  caress  those  who  are  imperfect  and 
bad  :  recompense  the  short  time  they  spend 
with  you,  and,  upon  their  repentance,  blot  out 
their  faults  !  This  I  experienced  in  myself. 
I  do  not  see  why  all  men  do  not  approach  you, 
to  share  in  your  friendship.  Even  the  wicked, 
who^e  affections  have  no  conformity  to  your 
spirit,  ought  to  approach  you,  that  they  may 
become  good,  even  though  they  at  first  abide 
with  you  sometimes  with  a  thousand  distrac- 
tions, as  I  did,  &c.  Since  our  Lord  suffered 
so  wicked  a  creature  as  myself  so  long  a  time, 
and  all  my  miseries  were  redressed  by  this 
means  of  prayer,  what  person,  how  wicked 
soever,  can  find  any  thing  to  fear  in  this  exer- 
cise? For  how  wicked  soever  any  person 
may  have  been,  he  will  never  have  been  so 
bad  as  I  was,  after  having  received  such  great 
favours  from  our  Lord,  &c."8  The  saint  says,  ' 
that  during  the  time  of  her  most  slothful  dis-  j 
positions,  she  was  never  tired  with  hearing  extraordinary  consolations  and  favours,  re- 
sermons,  though  ever  so  bad  ;  but  that  she  galing  her  with  heavenly  sweetness  in  great 
was  a  long  time  before  she  perfectly  under-  abundance:  for,  she  tells  us,  he  did  not  require, 
stood  that  all  endeavours  are  good  for  nothing, 
unless  first  we  strip  ourselves   entirely  of  all 


that  by  their  means  he  would  forgive  her, 
as  he  had  done  them.  Only  this  reflection 
disco"raged  her — -that  he  called  them  but 
once,  and  they  returned  no  more  to  sin, 
wherens  she  had  so  often  relapsed  ;  which 
afflicted  her  to  the  very  heart,  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  love  our  Lord  bore  her,  made 
her  always  confide  entirely  in  his  mercy.  St. 
Austin,  who  was  an  admirable  penitent,  and 
the  patron  of  the  first  nunnery  in  which  she 
had  lived,  was  one  of  those  saints  toward  whom 
she  was  most  tenderly  affected.  In  reading 
his  confessions,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age,  she  applied  to  herself  that  voice  by  which 
his  conversion  was  wrought  in  so  lively  a 
manner  as  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
even  dissolved,  as  it  were,  in  tears,  with  very 
great  affliction  and  anguish  ,•  and  she  prayed 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  that  our  Lord 
would  hear  her  cries,  have  regard  to  so  many 
tears,  and  have  compassion  on  her  miseries. 
From  that  time  she  withdrew  herself  more 
than  ever  from  all  occasions  of  vain  amuse- 
ments and  dissipations,  and  gave  her  time 
more  entirely  to  the  exercises  of  compunction 
and  divine  love.  The  saint  had  scarce  formed 
her  resolution  of  serving  God  perfectly,  when 
he  vouchsafed  to  visit  her  soul   with  new  and 


confidence  in  ourselves,  and  place  it  wholly  in 
God  alone.  This  foundation  of  a  spirit  of 
prayer  is  seldom  sufficiently  laid  ;  so  apt  is 
pride  imperceptibly  to  persuade  us  that  there 
is  something  in  us  of  strength,  or  by  which  we 
deserve  the  divine  compassion. 

After  twenty  years  thus  spent  in  the  imper- 
fect exercise  of  prayer,  and,  with  many  defects, 
the  saint  found  a  happy  change  in  her  soul. 
One  day,  going  into  the  oratory,  seeing  a 
picture  of  our  Saviour  covered  with  wounds  in 
his  passion,  she  was  exceedingly  moved,  so 
that  she  thought  her  very  heart  was  ready  to 
burst.  Casting  herself  clown  near  the  picture, 
and  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  tears,  she  earnestly 
besought  our  Lord  to  strengthen  her,  that  she 
might  never  more  offend  him.  She  had  long- 
been  accustomed  every  night  before  she  com- 
posed herself  to  rest,  to  think  on  our  Lord's 
prayer  in  the  garden,  and  bloody  sweat,  and 
was  particularly  affected  with  that  mystery. 
From  this  time  she  made  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  the  ordinary  object  of  her  interior  con- 
versation with  him  during  the  day  and  night. 
Being  particularly  devoted  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, she  was  delighted  to  place  herself  in 
spirit  with  her  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  earnestly 
beseeching  her  Redeemer  not  to  despise  her 
tears.  She  always  found  particular  comfort 
in  those  saints,  who,  after  having  been  sin- 
ners, were  converted  to  our  Lord,  hoping 
8  Her  own  life,  c.  8. 


others,  that  she  should  have  disposed 
herself  for  such  favours,  but  only  that  she  was 
content  to  receive  them.  "I  never  presumed," 
says  she,  "  to  desire  that  he  should  give  me 
so  much  as  the  least  tenderness  of  devotion  : 
I  begged  only  for  grace  never  to  offend  him, 
and  for  pardon  of  my  past  sins;  and  I  never 
durst  deliberately  desire  any  spiritual  delights. 
It  was  an  infinite  mercy  that  he  would  suffer 
me  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Only  once  in 
my  whole  life,  being  in  great  spiritual  dryness, 
I  desired  him  to  afford  me  some  little  spiritual 
comfort  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  reflected  what 
I  had  done,  I  was  filled  with  confusion,  and 
the  grief  I  felt  for  my  want  of  humility  ob- 
tained for  me  that  which  I  had  presumed  to 
beg."  The  saint,  before  she  gives  an  account 
of  the  supernatural  favours  she  had  received, 
conjures  her  confessor,  Garzia  de  Toledo,  (by 
whose  order,  and  to  whom  she  wrote  this  rela- 
tion,) entirely  to  conceal  all  she  says  on  that 
head,  and  publish  only  her  sins,  imperfections! 
and  the  indifferent  actions  of  her  life.9 

Describing  the  state  of  her  soul  with  regard 
to  her  manner  of  prayer,  she  says  she  began  to 
consider  Christ  as  present  in  her  soul,  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  after  communion  ;  thus  she  entertained  her- 
self with  him  in  her  ordinary  actions,  and  in 
mental  prayer.  From  the  twentieth  year  after 
she  had  first  applied  herself  to  this  exercise, 
she  made  little  use  of  interior  discoursing  or 
reasoning  to  inflame  her  affections;  the  intui- 
9  Her  own  life,  c.  10. 
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tive  consideration  of  any  motive  or  object  im- 
mediately  raising  in  her  heart  the  most  ardent 
acts  of  divine  love,  thanksgiving,  compunction, 
or  earnest  supplications.*  The  tenderness  ofher 

*  Supernatural  passive  prayer  is  infused  so  totally 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  not  to  have  the  least  dependence 

upon  human  industry  or  endeavours,  though  it  requires 
certain  remote  dispositions  in  the  soul.  It  comprises  the 
prayer  of  Quiet  or  Recollection,  and  that  of  Union  ;  oi" 
Loth  which  St.  Teresa  often  speaks.  In  the  former,  a 
soul  is  so  perfectly  shut  up  within  herself,  that  is.  in  her 
own  faculties,  as  to  receive  no  impressions  from  without  ; 
the  avenues  of  the  senses  and  imagination,  by  which  ex- 
ternal objects  seek  to  press  in  upon  her,  heing  at  thai 
time  stopped;  by  which  means  she  converses  entirely 
with  God  alone,  being  wholly  employed  on  him  by  con- 
templation and  love.  St.  Teresa  calls  this  prayer  of 
Quiet,  Mystical  Theology,  because  it  is  the  first  degree 
of  supernatural  passive  prayer,  which  is  the  object  of 
Mystical  Theology.  She  says  that  in  it  God  suspends 
or  stops  the  operation  of  the  intellect,  (c.  12.  p.  65.)  by 
which  term  she  means,  that  he  represents  to  the  intellect 
supernatural  and  divine  things,  and  pours  into  it  a  clear 
heavenly  Light,  by  which  it  sees  them  in  a  single  or  in- 
tuitive view,  without  discoursing,  reasoning,  or  painful 
application,  and  this  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  able  to 
turn  away  its  attention,  or  think  of  any  whatever.  Nor 
does  tins  operation  Stop  in  the  intellect;  the  aforesaid 
lij;ht  passes  from  the  mirror  of  the  understanding  to  the 
will,  which  converts  it  with  itself  into  a  fire.  Hence  the 
understanding  is  strongly  fixed  on  the  object  which  it 
sees,  and  is  astonished  beyond  expression  at  this  clear 
sight ;  and  the  will  burns  with  the  love  of  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  the  memory  remaining  idle,  because  the  soul  being 
entirely  filled  with  the  object  that  is  present  to  her,  ad- 
mits at  that  time  no  other.  The  saint  calls  this  elevation 
or  suspension  supernatural,  because  in  it  the  soul  is 
passive  much  more  than  active,  though  under  this  opera- 
tion she  produces  acts  of  adoration,  love,  praise,  &c.  St. 
Teresa  lays  down  two  important  rules  with  regard  to  this 
and  other  degrees  of  passive  prayer  :  that  no  one  must 
ever  desire  them,  nor  use  any  efforts  to  obtain  them.  For 
such  efforts  would  be  in  vain,  the  operation  being  super- 
natural ;  and  they  would  leave  the  soul  cold,  without 
devotion,  and  under  the  dangerous  influence  of  a  deceit- 
ful imagination  or  illusion.  Secondly,  such  desires  or 
efforts  would  always  be  a  presumption  or  want  of  humi- 
lity. "This  edifice,"  says  the  saint,  (c.  12.)  "  being 
founded  on  humility,  the  nearer  a  soul  approaches  to 
God,  the  more  must  this  virtue  grow  in  her.  If  it  be 
not  so,  the  whole  fabric  will  fall  to  ruin."  (c.  12  )  From 
this  prayer  of  Quiet  arises  sometimes  a  most  delicious 
repose  of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  which  then  seems  to 
herself  to  want  nothing,  and  would  willingly  do  nothing 
but  love.  This  repose  of  the  soul  commonly  lasts  but  a 
little  while,  as  St.  Teresa  remarks.  (Ed.  Aug.  nov.  p.  51. 
vet.  p.  309,  vol.  1.) 

The  second  and  more  subiime  passive  prayer  is  that  of 
Union.  By  this  term  is  not  meant  a  union  id'  the  pre- 
sence or  place,  by  which  God  is  present  to  all  creatures  : 
nor  that  of  sanctifying  grace,  by  which  every  just  man  is 
partaker  of  the  friendship  of  God  :  nor  that  of  actual 
love  of  (iud,  which  agrees  to  souls  in  all  acts  of  the 
divine  love;  but  this  mystical  union  is  that  of  the 
powers^  or  of  the  understanding  and  will,  which,  by  their 
vit  d  actions,  are  closely  united  to  God.  For  the  intel- 
lect, divested  of  all  corporeal  images,  is  penetrated  with 
the  clear  light  and  infinite  brightness  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, and  the  will  is  closely  joined  to  God  by  Mir  most 
ardent  love,  which  is  like  a  fire  consuming  all  earthly 
affections.  In  this  state  tin'  soul  is  dissolved  in  tender- 
ness and  sweetness,  and  being,  as  it  were,  reduced  to 
nothing,  falls  into  the  abys.  of  eternal  love,  in  which. 
being  dead  to  itself,  it  lives  only  to  (rod,  knowing  and 
feeling  nothing  but  love,  with  inexpressible  joy  and  plea- 
sure, which  manifests  itself  even  in  the  body,  which  al- 
most faints  away,  and  loses  all  its  strength.  The  soul 
fchuts  her   evrs   without  intending    it,  and    if  she  opens 


love,  and  her  feeling  sense  of  her  own  wants 
formed  her  a  prayer  without  studied  or  chosen 

words,  or  long-  reasoning-  and  reflection  in 
meditation.   St.  Teresa  says  she  had  been  before 

them  again,  scarce  sees  any  thing  with  them.  St  Teresa 
experienced  this  union  at  first  of  very  short  continuance, 
but  it  always  left  a  wonderful  light  which  the  infinitely 

bright  sun   bad   poured  into  her  understanding,  and  she 

found  her  soul,  as  it  were,  quite  melted  with  sweet  and 
ardent  love.  Afterward  it  was  very  long  if  this  suspen- 
sion of  the  powers  continued  half  an  hour,  nor  is  it  easy, 
during  the  time,  for  a  person  to  know  how  long  it  lasts. 
The  saint  being  at  a  loss  how  to  express  what  passes 
within  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  heard  our  Lord  say  to 
her  :  "  She  annihilates  and  loses  herself  to  pa^s  more 
perfectly  into  me.  It  is  no  longer  she  that  lives,  but  I  live 
in  her.  And  as  she  comprehends  not  what  she  hears,  it 
is  as  if  hearing  she  did  not  hear."  She  adds,  that  those 
who  had  experienced  this,  would  understand  something 
of  it;  but  she  was  not  able  to  say  any  thing  clearer  to 
express  it.  The  fruits  of  this  prayer  are  most  ardent 
desires,  heroic  resolutions,  an  abhorrence  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  this  in  a  more  sub- 
lime manner  than  in  the  foregoing  degrees.  Above  all, 
her  humility  is  much  more  perfect  :  for  the  soul  here  sees 
manifestly  the  excess  and  infinite  magnificence  of  the 
divme  goodness  and  mercy  ;  her  own  entire  inability  to 
do  the  least  thing  toward  deserving  it,  and  her  utter  un- 
worthiness  and  baseness.  As  when  the  sun  casts  its  full 
light  into  a  chamber,  every  mote  becomes  visible,  so  the 
soul  in  this  prayer  has  so  distinct  and  full  a  view  of  all 
her  miseries,  that  she  seems  even  incapable  of  any  vain- 
glory, (c.  19.)  The  manner  of  this  perfect  union  is,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Teresa,  pretty  uniform  ;  but  its  effects 
vary,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  with  many  other  hea- 
venly communications  and  interior  inebriations  of  spirit, 
on  which  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Dionysius  the  Carthu- 
sian, Rusbrochius,  Thauler,  Happius,  and  others  have 
treated  at  large  ;  but  their  language  can  only  he  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  some  experience  in  those 
matters. 

This  supernatural  passive  prayer  is  called  Mystical 
Theology,  which  has  no  affinity  with  the  Positive  or 
Scholastic  ;  it  neither  consists  in  study,  nor  tends  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  but  to  improve  divine  love.  Though  it 
be  not  obtained  by  human  industry,  it  requires  certain 
conditions  as  dispositions  in  the  soul  ;  chiefly  a  great 
purity  of  heart,  and  disengagement  of  the  affections  from 
earthly  things,  with  the  mortification  of  the  senses  and 
the  will,  and  a  rooted  habitual  renunciation,  and  cruci- 
fixion of  self  love,  of  the  gratifications  of  sense,  human 
consolations,  vain  amusements,  unprofitable  conversation, 
and  all  superfluous  curiosity.  The  soul  must  also  be  pre- 
pared for  this  grace  by  the  most  ardent  desire  always  to 
advance,  a  most  profound  and  steady  humility,  great  love 
both  of  interior  and  exterior  solitude  and  silence,  assidu- 
ous mental  prayer,  and  constant  recollection  with  the 
practice  of  frequent  and  fervent  aspirations.  See  Cud. 
Bona,  (Via  compendii  ad  Deum,  c.  4.)  Thomas  a  Jesu, 
(l)e  div.  Orat.  1. 4.)  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  (1.  de 
Fonte  lucis,)  Gerson,  (de  Mystica  Theolog.)  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  (1.  de  Praapar.  ad  Contempl.)  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  (On  the  love  of  God.    &c. 

The  means  above-mentioned  lead  a  soul  to  true  Chris- 
tian virtue  :  they  form  the  path  to  an  interior  life.  We 
learn  from  the  most  eminent  contemplative*  ancient  and 
modern,  and  from  the  most  experienced  directors,  that 
God  in  bis  tender  mercy,  like  the  good  father  in  the  pa 
rable  of  the  prodigal  son,  sometimes  regales  the  soul  of  a 
penitent  sinner  with  the  sweetness  of  his  love  and  hea- 
venly banquet,  that  by  this  earnest  she  may  learn  more 
perfectly  to  deplore  her  ingratitude  and  infidelities  against 
so  gracious  a  God,  and  be  encouraged  to  serve  him  with 
her  whole  strength.  He  afterward  tries  her  by  severe 
exterior  and  interior  afflictions,  as  persecutions,  pains, 
spiritual  dryness,  desolation,  anguish  of  mind,  and 
anxious  scrupulosity  and  fears,  in  order  to  assist  her 
in  the  perfect  crucifixion  and  purgation  of  her  senses. 
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accustomed  to  feel  often  a  tender  heavenly 
sweetness  in  her  devotions ;  but  at  this  time 
ner  soul  began  to  be  frequently  raised  by  God 

affections,  and  powers.  He  usually  again  visits  her  with 
his  sweet  consolations,  of  which  mention  is  so  often  made 
in  the  lives  and  writings  of  devout  persons,  in  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ  himself,  in  the  Psalms  and  other  divinely 
inspired  books.  The  use  of  these  comforts  consists  in  in- 
fusing a  clearer  light  to  enable  the  soul  to  despise  earthly 
things  and  discern  her  own  imperfections,  in  kindling  in 
her  affections  a  great  flame  of  holy  love,  and  in  produ- 
cing in  her  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  herself,  and  a 
sincere  humility.  The  soul  which  pleases  herself'-in  these 
favours,  or  applies  herself  to  consider  them,  loses  that  fear 
which  is  the  anchor  of  her  safet3',  forgets  the  Giver,  (to 
whom  alone  she  ought  with  the  greatest  compunction 
and  love  to  raise  all  her  thoughts  and  affections,)  and 
abuses  his  gifts  to  her  own  destruction.  These  favours 
are  often  withdrawn  for  a  trial ;  and  a  single  sensual 
delight,  or  inordinate  affection  of  the  will  suffices  often 
to  deprive  a  soul  of  this  spiritual  grace.  The  more  sub- 
lime gifts  of  passive  prayer  God  bestows  on  few,  and  on 
them,  in  general,  rarely.  St.  Bernard,  upon  those  words : 
The  king  hath  brought  me  into  his  wine-cellar,  (Cantic.) 
speaking  of  this  prayer,  this  sanctuary  of  the  great  king, 
in  which  he  enters  with  few  whom  he  hides  for  that  hour 
from  the  world  ;  this  place  of  quiet ;  this  vision  which 
does  not  affright,  but  cherish  ;  does  not  weary,  but 
calm  ;  does  not  bring  cravings  or  distractions,  but  pa- 
cifies, and  fully  satisfies,  says  of  himself:  "But,  alas! 
the  hour  is  rare,  and  the  duration  short."  Sed  heu  !  rara 
hora,  et  parva  mora.  (Serm.  23.  in  Cant.  n.  17.)  And 
again  :  (Serm.  85.  ib.  n.  13.)  "  O  sweet  commerce  !  but 
the  moment  is  short,  and  the  experience  rare.  Someone 
may  ask  what  this  is,  to  enjoy  the  divine  Word.  Let 
him  seek  one  who  has  experienced  it.  Or  if  that  happi- 
ness were  granted  me,  do  you  think  I  can  explain  what 
is  unspeakable  ?  It  is  one  thing  that  passes  between  my 
soul  and  God,  and  another  between  you  and  me.  That 
I  could  feel,  but  could  not  utter. — If  you  are  desirous  to 
know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  Word,  prepare  for  him,  not 
your  ear,  but  your  soul.  The  tongue  cannot  express  this ; 
yet  grace  teaches  it.  It  is  concealed  from  the  prudent 
and  the  wise,  and  is  revealed  to  little  ones.  Humility  is 
a  great  and  sublime  virtue  which  obtains  what  is  not 
taught ;  which  acquires  what  cannot  be  learned,"  &c. 

With  regard  to  passivei  prayer,  the  learned  Bossuet, 
and  other  prelates,  assembled  at  Issy,  in  1695,  to  exa- 
mine certain  errors  of  Quietism,  declare:  (art  21.) 
"  The  prayer  of  the  single  presence  of  God,  or  Pure 
Faith,  or  of  Quiet,  and  other  extraordinary  degrees  of 
prayer,  even  those  that  are  passive,  approved  by  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Sales  and  other  spiritualists  received  by  the  Church, 
cannot  be  rejected."  (art.  22.)  "Without  any  of  these 
degrees  of  prayer  a  person  may  become  a  very  great 
saint."  (art.  23.)  "  To  reduce  the  interior  state  or  perfec- 
tion, and  purification  of  a  soul  to  these  extraordinary 
degrees  of  prayer,  is  a  manifest  error."  The  interior 
life  and  the  perfection  of  a  soul  consists  in  the  crucifixion 
of  the  old  man  with  his  vices  and  irregular  desires  ;  in 
the  fervour'and  purity  of  charity,  humility,  and  all  other 
virtues  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  most  perfect  disposition 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  to 
do  nothing  that  can  displease  him.  Passive  prayer  is  a 
means  to  this  state,  but  not  a  necessary  means.  Few 
attain  it,  partly  because  God  confers  it  rarely,  and  partly 
because  there  are  few  truly  devout  and  spiritual  persons, 
or  who  have  the  courage  strenuously  to  deny  and  mortify 
themselves  so  as  to  subdue  their  passions,  and  purify  their 
affections  from  all  inordinate  attachments,  and  very  few 
learn  truly  and  perfectly  to  know  and  humble  themselves, 
which  condition  God  usually  requires  in  these  favours. 
Hence  Bartholomew  a  Martynbus  observes,  that,  "  This 
gift  is  sooner  and  more  sublimely  conferred  on  simple 
idiots  who  have  no  other  care  than  to  work  their  salva- 
tion in  fear  and  trembling,  and  to  please  God,  than  on 
great  and  learned  theologians,  unless  these  have  given 
themselves  up  with  their  whole  hearts  to  the  study  of 
VOL.  II. 


to  the  sublimer  degrees  of  supernatural  passive 
prayer.  For  she  observes,  that  the  servants  of 
divine  love,  in  which  they  chiefly  advance  by 
prayer,  arrive  not  on  a  sudden  at  the  highest 
degree  of  prayer.  True  love  is  a  precious  gift, 
and  the  soul  must  be  more  and  more  prepared 
and  disposed  as  she  advances.  The  gfti  of 
prayer  and  an  interior  life  have  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  which  cost  much  to  flesh  and  blood, 
especially  in  the  beginning  or  first  steps  by 
which  a  soul  is  prepared  to  receive  it. 

St.  Teresa  distinguishes  four  degrees  in 
mental  prayer.  In  the  first,  the  soul  applies 
herself  to  holy  meditation,  for  which  a  calm 
state  of  mind,  and  a  retired  place  are  necessary, 
and  the  life  of  Christ  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  subjects.  No  state  of  dryness  or 
difficulties  from  distractions  must  make  a  per- 
son lay  it  aside  :  he  is  not  to  seek  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, and  ought  to  be  content  with  hum- 
bling himself  before  God,  and  knowing  that  his 
divine  majesty  regards  the  desire  of  our  hearts 
to  love  him,  and  knows  and  compassionates 
our  miseries  and  weakness  more  than  we  our- 
selves can  do.  We  must  be  willing  to  bear 
our  cross,  to  pay  as  well  as  to  receive  :  and  th*; 
saint  says10  she  afterward  experienced  that  one 
hour  of  consolations  abundantly  paid,  even  in 
this  life,  for  all  the  crosses  she  had  sustained. 
Our  desire  ought  to  be  ever  to  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  God,  to  rejoice  in  carrying  our  cross 
with  our  Lord,  and  sincerely  to  acknowledge 
ourselves  infinitely  unworthy  to  be  admitted 
into  the  divine  presence,  much  more  to  receive 
the  least  drop  of  the  dew  of  his  consolations, 
which  only  the  pure  excess  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness could  ever  bestow  on  the  most  unworthy  of 
his  creatures,  out  of  mere  condescension  to  their 
weakness  which  engages  him  by  these  sensible 
caresses  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  and  draw 
them  to  his  love.  St.  Teresa  assigns  the 
second  degree  of  prayer  to  be  that  of  Quiet,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  recollected, 

10  Her  own  Life,  c.  11. 


humility."  (Compend.  Docum.  Spirit,  par.  2.  c.  3.  §  3.) 
Which  is  also  the  remark  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
(Praep.  ad  Contempl.)  Card.  Bona,  Boudon,  &C.  Extra- 
ordinary favours  in  prayer  are  never  to  be  desired,  this 
desire  generally  arising  from  presumption,  and  exposing 
souls  to  most  dangerous  illusions  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion and  pride,  or  of  the  devil.  If  God  bestows  them, 
they  are  to  be  received  with  gratitude  and  fear.  A  soul 
under  them  must  so  much  the  more  abhor  her  own  infide- 
lities, and  admire  and  love  the  divine  goodness  ;  must  the 
more  perfectly  fear  and  distrust  herself,  as  St.  Teresa 
strongly  inculcates  :  (c.  18.  and  19.)  must  never  speak  of 
such  favours,  unless  it  be  necessary  for  advice  ;  and  even 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  any  one  imagining  her  worthy 
of  such  a  privilege,  which  she  knows  herself  oust  on 
worthy  of.  She  must  not  afterward  dwell  much  on  the 
remembrance,  which  must  arise  from  a  complacency  in 
herself,  and  be  a  disguised  pride.  To  be  admitted  to 
weep  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  is  too  great  an  honour  and 
mercy  ;  let  a  soul  humble  herself  here.  Sublime  favours 
show  not  her  sanctity  or  desert,  but  a  greater  condescen- 
sion in  God  to  her  weakness  ;  and  she  must  dread  the 
thought  of  ever  looking  upon  them  as  any  « 
her,  or  of  others  judging  her  highly  favoured  by  God. 
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but  not  absorbed  in  God  ;  the  will  or  affections 
being-  strongly  captivated  in  God,  and  employed 
in  acts  of  love,  and  the  understanding  and 
memory  aiding  some  little  the  will  to  enjoy 
this  its  sovereign  good  and  quiet,  though  the 
will  is  so  taken  up  in  God  as  not  to  regard  or 
be  distracted  by  the  concurrence  of  these 
powers.  This  state  is  accompanied  with  an 
exceeding  great  interior  comfort  or  delight,  the 
powers  of  the  soul  are  applied  without  labour 
or  pains  (so  that  this  prayer  never  wearies  how 
long  soever  it  continues)  and  often  tears  flow 
with  joy,  of  their  own  accord,  or  without  being- 
procured.11  The  intellect  here  may  suggest 
certain  humble  silent  reflections  of  thanks- 
giving, love,  or  the  like,  which  increase  the 
flame  of  the  will  ;  but,  if  the  intellect  raises  too 
great  a  tumult,  or  the  will  strives  to  silence  or 
recollect  it,  or  the  memory  or  imagination,  this 
quiet  is  lost  and  vanishes.  This  recollection  or 
quiet  in  the  exercise  of  divine  love  inspired  and 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  differs  infinitely 
from  a  pretended  quiet  of  the  will  which  human 
industry  may  strive  to  produce  in  it;  but 
which  is  without  any  effect  or  sublime  opera 
tion;  it  quickly  expires,  and  is  succeeded  by 
great  dryness  in  the  affections.  The  devil 
sometimes  by  working  upon  the  imagination 
endeavours  to  imitate  the  visits  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  but  an  experienced  soul  easily  discovers 
his  illusions,  as  St.  Teresa  remarks  ;  for  he 
leaves  the  mind  disturbed,  not  calm,  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  always  does:  neither  does  he  leave 
any  impression  of  profound  infused  humility  ; 
(but  generally  an  inclination  to  pride  ;)  nor  any 
strong  dispositions  to  virtue  ;  nor  great  spiri- 
tual light  in  the  understanding  ;  nor  steady 
resolution  or  constancy  in  virtue  :  which  are 
the  effects  of  heavenly  visitations,  as  the  saint 
remarks.12  The  third  degree  of  prayer  she  calls 
the  Repose  of  the  soul :  it  is  the  prayer  of 
Union;  in  which  the  soul  overflows  with  in- 
comparably greater  joy,  ardour,  and  delight  in 
the  divine  love,  than  in  the  former  ;  she  con- 
sumes herself  in  the  most  sublime  affections  of 
love  and  praise,  as  Saint  Teresa  explains  at 
large  ;  and  is  not  inactive,  as  the  false  mystics 
or  Quietists  pretended,  though  she  knows  not 
at  all  how  she  acts.u  The  fourth  degree  of 
prayer  distinguished  by  her  is  a  more  perfect 
union  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  suspended 
and  absorbed  in  God,  as  she  explains  at  large.14 
This  is  accompanied  with  so  great  interior  joy 
and  delight,  that  the  saint  assures  us,  a  single 
moment  would  be,  even  in  this  lite,  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  all  the  pains  we  can  have  un- 
dergone.15 St.  Teresa  distinguishes  tin-  prayer 
of  Union,  in  which  her  soul  was  able  to  resist 
the  divine  operation,  from  a  rapture  or  ecstasy 

11  Her  own  Life,  c.  14.  Way  of  Perfection,  c.  25. 
28.  33. 

J1  Her  own  Life,  c.  15.  p.  87.  »  Ib.c.  10. 

u  lb.  c.  18,  19.  See  the  Note,  or  the  authors  then- 
referred  to. 

14  lb.  c.  18.  p.  103. 
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in  which  it  could  not  resist,  and  in  which  her 
body  lost  all  the  use  of  its  voluntary  functions, 
and  every  part  remained  in  the  same  posture, 
without  feeling,  hearing,  or  seeing,  at  least  so 
as  to  perceive  it;  though  she  says,  on  such  oc- 
casions the  soul  knows  she  is  in  a  rapture, 
whilst  she  is  by  the  most  ardent  love  ravished 
in  God.  These  raptures  continue  sometimes 
for  hours,  though  not  all  that  time  in  the  same 
degree.  In  them  the  soul  sees  in  a  wonderful 
and  clear  manner  the  emptiness  of  earthly 
things,  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  the  like.  Though  before  she  saw  nothing 
in  herself  but  desires  of  serving  God,  in  a  rap- 
ture she  beholds  herself  covered  with  spots, 
defects,  and  faults,  for  the  smallest  are  clearly 
visible  in  a  bright  beam  of  divine  light,  darting 
in  upon  her  :  she  sees  that  she  is  all  misery 
and  imperfection,  and  cries  out :  Who  shall  be. 
justified  before  thee  ?  As  the  vessel  which 
seemed  before  clear  in  a  crystal  glass,  appears 
full  of  atoms  if  it  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the 
sun  :  so  this  divine  sun  by  darting  its  bright 
beams  upon  the  soul,  sets  before  tier  eyes  all 
her  imperfections  and  sins  as  so  many  hideous 
spots.  At  this  sight  she  is  confounded  and 
humbled  on  one  side  beyond  expression,  and  on 
the  other  astonished  at  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  transported  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love  and  adoration.  St.  Teresa  mentions,  that 
having  suffered  two  raptures  in  the  church 
which  could  not  escape  the  observation  of 
others,  she  prayed  that  this  might  no  more 
happen  to  her  in  public,  and  from  that  time  it 
had  not  when  she  wrote  :  but  this  was  not  long- 
after.  She  says  she  was  sometimes  raised  from 
the  ground  in  prayer,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  resist  it.10 

St.  Teresa,  after  having  exercised  herself 
twenty  years  in  mental  prayer,  began  to  with- 
draw herself  from  the  conversation  of  secular 
persons,  and  other  occasions  of  dissipation  and 
little  faults  which  she  exceedingly  exaggerates, 
and  was  favoured  by  God  very  frequently  with 
the  prayer  of  Quiet,  and  also  with  that  of 
Union,  which  latter  sometimes  continued  a 
long  time  with  great  improvement  of  her  soul, 
and  with  excessive  heavenly  joy  and  love.  The 
examples  of  certain  women  who  had  been  mise- 
rably the  dupes  of  a  deluded  imagination  and 
of  the  devil,  much  terrified  her;  and  though 
she  was  persuaded  her  favours  were  from  God. 
she  was  so  much  perplexed  with  these  fears 
that  she  resolved  to  take  advice  :  and  she  con- 
sulted so  many  persons,  though  obliging  them 
to  secrecy,  that  the  affair  was  divulged  abroad, 
to  her  great  mortification  and  confusion.  The 
first  person  to  whom  she  opened  herself  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  town,  named  Francis  of  Sal- 
sedo,  a  married  man,  who  for  thirty-eight  years 
had  practised  mental  prayer  with  great  assi- 
duity, and  with  ins  virtuous  lady,  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  his  great  charities,  fasts, 
and  other  exercises  of  piety,  was  an  example  of 
16  Her  own  Life,  c.  20. 
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This  gentleman 
introduced  to  her  Dr.  Daza,  a  learned  and  vir- 
tuous priest ;    and  after    an   examination   from 
what  she  declared  of  herself,  both  judged  her 
to  be  deluded  by  the  devil,  saying,  such  divine 
favours  were  not.  consistent  with  a  life  so  full  of 
imperfections  as  she  exposed  hers  to  be.     Her 
alarms  being    increased   by  this  decision,   the 
gentleman  advised  her  to  speak  with  one  of  those 
first  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  were 
lately  come  into  Spain,  and  were  eminent  for 
their  manner  of  prayer,  and  their  experience  in 
virtue  and  an  interior  life.    This  gentleman  (to 
whom  the   saint  says  she  owed  her  salvation 
and  her  comfort)  bade  her  not  be  discouraged, 
because  she  was  not  delivered  from  all  her  im- 
perfections in  one  day ;  for  God  would  do  it  by 
little  and  little,  and  said  that  he  himself  had 
remained  whole  years  in  reforming  some  very 
light  things.     By  the  means  of  certain   friends 
one  of  these  fathers  of  the  Society  visited  her, 
to  whom  she  made  a  very  careful  general  con- 
fession, in   which,   with  the  confession    of  her 
sins,  she  gave  him  an  account  of  all  the  parti- 
culars through  the  course  of  her  whole  life  re- 
lating to   her  manner  of  prayer,  and  her  late 
extraordinary  favours.     The  father  assured  her 
these  were  divine  graces  ;  but  told  her  she  had 
neglected  to  lay  the  true  foundation  of  an  inte- 
rior life    by  the  practice   of  a    universal    self- 
denial  and  mortification,   by  which   a    person 
learns  to  govern  his  senses,  subdue  entirely  his 
passions,  and  cut  off  all  inordinate  attachments 
in   the  heart.     That  spiritual  builder  attempts 
to  raise  an  edifice  of  devotion  upon  a  quick- 
sand, who  does  not  begin  by  laying  the  foun- 
dation by  humility  and  that  spirit  of  compunc- 
tion and  practice  of  general  self-denial,  which 
being  joined  with  a  life  of  prayer  will  be  a  cru- 
cifixion of  the  old  man,  and  a  reformation  of  the 
affections  of  the  soul.     By  the  advice  of  this 
confessor,  St.  Teresa  made  every  day  a  medita- 
tion on   some  part  of  our  Lord's  passion,  and 
set  herself  heartily  to  practise   some    kinds  of 
penance  which  were  very  inconsistent  with  her 
weak  health  ;  for,  on  pretence  of  her  great  in- 
firmities, she   had  thought  little  of  any  other 
mortifications  than  such  as  were  general.     By 
the  prudent  order  of  the  same  servant  of  God, 
though    he  judged  her  extraordinary  gusts  in 
prayer  to    be  from  God,  she  endeavoured  for 
two   months  to  resist  and  reject  them.      But 
her  resistance  was  in  vain  :  and  when  she  la- 
boured the  most  to  turn  herself  from  heavenly 
communications,  our  Lord    overwhelmed    her 
most  abundantly  with    them.     Saint  Francis 
Borgia,  at  that  time  commissary-general  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Spain,  coining  to  Avila,  was  desired 
to  speak  to  the   saint,  and  having  heard  her 
account  of  her  prayer  and   state,  he  assured 
her,  without  hesitation,  that  the  spirit  of  God 
was  the  author  of  her  prayer  ;  commended  her 
resistance  for  a  trial  during  the  two  months 
past,  but  advised  her  not  to  resist  any  eleva- 
tions if  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  visit  her  so  in 


prayer,  provided  she  had  no  hand  in  endea- 
vouring ti>  procure  them  :  and  he  prescribed 
her  greater  mortifications  than  she  had  hitherto 
undertaken. 

Her  confessor  being  called  away,  she  chose 
another  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     This  was  F. 
Balthasar    Alvarez  du    Paz,    a    very  spiritual 
man,  who,  through  severe  interior  trials  during 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  arrived  at  the  perfect 
tion  of  holy  contemplation  and  an  interior  life.* 
This  excellent  director  took  notice  of  certain 
immortifications  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Teresa, 
contrary  to  her  perfect  sanctification,  especially 
in  her  remaining  still  sensible  to  the  satisfaction 
of  ingenious,  witty,  and  learned  conversation, 
of  which  he  put  her  in  mind.   Her  answer  was, 
that  she  had  hoped  her  motive  in  it  had  been 
always    for   the  best,    and  that    it    seemed    a 
rind    of  ingratitude   in  her  entirely    to    deny 
herself  to    certain    friends.     He  told   her  she 
would   do  well  to  beg  of  God  that  he  would 
direct  her  to  do  what  was  most  pleasing  to  him, 
and   for   that  purpose  to  recite  every  day  the 
hymn,  Vent  Creator  Spiritus.     She  did  so  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  one   day  whilst  she 
was  reciting  that  hymn  she  was  favoured  with 
a  rapture,  in    which   she    heard  these  words, 
which  were  spoken  to  her  in  the  most  interior 
part  of  her  soul :  "  I  will   not  have  thee  hold 
conversation  with  men,  but  with  angels."     She 
was  exceedingly  amazed  at  this  voice,,  which 
was  the  first  she  heard  in  that  manner :  from 
that  time  she  renounced  all  company  but  what 
business  or  the  direct  service  of  God  obliged 
her  to  converse  with.17  The  saint  had  afterward 
frequent  experience  of  such   interior  speeches 
after  raptures,  and  explains  how  they  are  even 
more  distinct  and   clear  than  those  which  men 
hear  with   their   corporal  ears,   and  how  they 
are  also  operative,  producing  in   the  soul  the 
strongest  impressions  and  sentiments  of  virtue, 
and  filling  her  with  an  assurance  of  their  truth, 
and  with  joy  and  peace  ;  whereas  all  the  like 
illusions  of  the  devil  leave  her  much  disquieted 
and  disturbed,  and  produce  no  good  erf'ects,  as 
she   experienced  two   or   three   times.18     The 
saint  earned  these  great  heavenly  comforts  by 
severe  sufferings :  or  rather  God  purified  and 
improved  her  soul  in  his  love  and  all  virtues, 
both    by    his   sweetest    consolations,    and    the 
sharpest  trials.     She  says  of  herself,  under  the 
name    of  a  third  person,   what  follows !    "  I 
know  one  who  for  these  forty  years  (since  God 


]7  Her  own  Life,  c.  24. 
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*  See  his  edifying  life,  written  by  the  venerable  ser- 
vant of  God,  F.  Lewis  de  Fonte.  Also  an  account  ot  his 
manner  of  prayer  in  F.  Baker's  Sancta  Sophia.  F.  Bal- 
thasar Alvarez  was  born  in  1533  :  admitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  1555  :  was  rector  at  Medina  del  Campo  ;  then 
procurator  of  the  province  of  Castile  in  1571  ;  afterward 
rector  at  Salamanca,  master  of  novices,  and,  in  1576, 
rector  at  Villagarcia  :  then  visitor  of  Arragon  :  after  his 
visitation  he  was  nominated  provincial  of  Peru,  but  this 
destination  being  changed,  was  made  provincial  of 
Toledo,  in  which  office  he  died  in  1580 
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hath  vouchsafed  to  honour  her  with  special 
favours)  hath  not  passed  one  day  without 
anguish  and  various  kinds  of  sufferings,  besides 
sicknesses  and  great  fatigues."19  Whilst  F. 
Balthazar  Alvarez  was  her  director  she  sulf'ered 
grievous  persecutions,  for  three  years,  and, 
during  two  of  them,  extreme  interior  desola- 
tion of  soul  intermixed  with  gleams  of  spiritual 
comfort  and  favours.'20  It  was  her  earnest 
desire  that  all  her  heavenly  communications 
should  be  kept  secret :  but  they  were  become 
the  common  subject  of  discourse  in  every  con- 
versation, and  even  in  the  public  schools,  and 
she  was  every  where  censured  and  ridiculed  as 
an  enthusiast  or  hypocrite:  her  confessor  was 
persecuted  on  her  account.  Six  religious  men 
of  note  who  had  been  her  friends,  after  a  con- 
ference on  this  subject,  decided  that  she  seemed 
deluded  by  the  devil,  and  prevailed  on  F.  Bal- 
thasar  to  go  with  them  to  her,  and  to  order  her 
not  to  communicate  so  frequently,  (which  was 
her  greatest  support  and  comfort,)  not  to  live 
so  strictly  retired,  and  not  to  prolong  her  medi- 
tations beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  the  rule 
of  her  house.  Her  very  friends  reviled  ami 
shunned  her  as  one  who  had  a  communication 
with  the  devil,  and  some  stuck  not  to  call  her 
a  devil.  F.  Balthasar,  indeed,  bade  her  be  of 
good  courage ;  for  if  she  was  deluded  by  the 
devil,  he  could  not  hurt  her,  provided  she 
laboured  only  to  advance  in  charity,  patience, 
humility,  and  all  virtues.  One  day  the  saint, 
after  having  suffered  a  long  and  grievous  deso- 
lation and  affliction  of  spirit,  suddenly  fell  into 
a  rapture,  and  heard  a  voice  interiorly  saying 
to  her :  "  Fear  not  daughter ;  for  it  is  I,  and 
I  will  not  forsake  thee:  do  not  fear."21  Her 
mind  was  instantly  quieted  and  composed,  and 
filled  with  light;  her  soul  was  drowned  in 
heavenly  sweetness  and  joy,  and  being  endued 
with  strength  and  courage,  she  challenged  the 
devils,  making  no  more  reckoning  of  them 
than  of  so  many  flies,  and  saying  to  herself, 
that  God,  whose  servant  she  desired  to  be,  is 
all-powerful,  and  under  his  protection  nothing 
could  hurt  her;  and  as  she  pretended  and 
desired  no  other  thing  than  to  please  him,  she 
joyfully  met  all  sufferings  and  renounced  all 
ease  and  contentment  if  she  could  only  be  so 
happy  as  to  accomplish  in  all  things  his  holy 
will. 

A  confessor  whom  the  saint  made  use  of  once 
during  the  absence  of  F.  Balthasar,  told  her 
that  her  prayer  was  an  illusion,  and  commanded 
her  when  she  saw  any  vision,  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  to  insult  the  vision,  as  of  a 
fiend.  The  saint  assures  us,  that  these  visions 
and  raptures  carried  with  them  their  own 
evidence  and  demonstration,  so  that  whilst 
they  continued,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
harbour  the  least  doubt  but  they  were  from 
God.     Nevertheless,  she  knew  them  to  be  sub- 

19  St.  Teresa,  Castell.  arums*.  Mans.  6. 
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ordinate  to  the  ordinary  means  which  God  has 
established  to  conduct  our  souls  to  him  :  and 
as  all  pretended  visions  must  be  false  and  con- 
demned which  should  contradict  the  scripture 
or  the  authority  of  the  Church,  so  no  such 
visions  can  exempt  us  from  any  duty  towards 
the  Church  or  others  :  for  God  never  derogates 
by  private  revelations  from  his  general  laws 
and  established  rules.  Therefore,  in  simplicity, 
she  obeyed  this  order  of  her  confessor  ;  and  the 
saint  assures  us  that  Christ  himself  in  several 
visions  approved  her  conduct  in  so  doing.2* 
She  adds,  that  in  these  visions  to  use  some 
exterior  action  of  scorn  was  a  terrible  thing  to 
her,  as  she  could  not  possibly  believe  but  that 
it  was  God.  "  And  I  besought  our  Lord," 
says  she,  "  with  much  instance  to  free  me  from 
being  deceived ;  and  this  I  did  continually, 
and  with  abundance  of  tears.  I  begged  it 
also  by  the  prayers  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ; 
because,  as  I  had  my  first  vision  on  their  fes- 
tival, our  Lord  told  me  they  would  take  such 
care  of  me,  that  I  should  not  be  deceived. 
Accordingly,  I  have  often  seen  very  clearly 
these  two  glorious  saints,  my  very  good  patrons, 
upon  my  left  hand.  But  this  making  signs  of 
scorn  when  I  saw  the  vision  of  our  Lord,  gave 
me  excessive  pain  and  trouble.  For  when  I 
saw  him  present  before  my  eyes,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  believe  it  was  the  devil. — That  1 
might  not  be  perpetually  crossing  myself,  I 
took  a  cross  into  my  hands,  and  this  I  did 
almost  always.  I  used  not  the  signs  of  scorn 
often  ;  for  this  afflicted  me  too  much,  and  I 
remembered  the  affronts  which  the  Jews  put 
upon  our  Lord;  and  I  humbly  besought  him 
to  pardon  me,  since  I  did  this  in  obedience  to 
those  whom  he  had  appointed  in  his  own  place. 
— He  bid  me  not  be  troubled  at  it,  for  I  did 
well  in  obeying  them  ;  but  he  said  he  would 
bring  them  to  understand  the  truth  ;"  which 
they  afterward  did.  "  When  they  forbade  me 
the  use  of  mental  prayer,  our  Lord  appeared 
angry  at  it,  and  bade  me  tell  them  this  was 
tyranny.  He  also  gave  me  reasons  to  know 
that  this  was  not  the  devil.  Once  when  I  held 
in  my  hand  the  cross  which  was  at  the  end  of 
my  beads,  he  took  it  into  his  hand;  and  when 
he  gave  it  me  again,  it  appeared  to  be  of  four 
great  stones,  incomparably  more  precious  than 
diamonds. — A  diamond  is  but  a  counterfeit  in 
comparison  of  these.  They  had  the  five  wounds 
of  our  Lord  engraved  upon  them  after  a  most 
curious  manner.  lie  told  me  I  should  always 
oee  this  cross  so  from  that  time  forward,  and 
so  I  did  ;  for  I  no  longer  saw  the  matter  of 
which  the  cross  was  made,  but  oidy  those  pre- 
cious stones  :  though  no  other  saw  them  but 
myself.  When  1  was  commanded  to  use  this 
resistance  to  those  favours,  they  increased  much 
more,  and  1  was  never  out  of  prayer.  Even 
whilst  I  slept  1  was  uttering  amorous  com- 
plaints to  our  Lord,  and  his  love  was  still 
increased  in  me.  Nor  was  it  in  my  power  to 
**  Her  own  Lite,  c.  26  and  29. 
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give  over  thinking  on  him,  and  least  of  all 
when  I  endeavoured  at  it.  Yet  I  obeyed  as 
well  as  I  could,  though  I  was  able  to  do  little 
or  nothing  in  that  respect.  Our  Lord  never 
freed  me  from  obeying  them  :  yet  he  gave  me 
all  assurance  that  it  was  he,  and  instructed  me 
what  I  should  say  to  them.  There  grew  in  me 
so  impetuous  a  love  of  God,  that  I  found  my- 
self even  dying  through  a  desire  to  see  him,  (my 
true  life,)  nor  did  I  know  how  or  where  to  find 
this  life,  but  by  death,"  &c.23  Bishop  Yepez 
informs  us,'-4  that  this  cross  fell  afterward  into 
the  hands  of  the  saint's  sister,  Jane  of  Ahu- 
mada,  who  died  at  Alva  ;  and  he  relates  some 
miracles  wrought  by  it.  Pope  Gregory  XV. 
in  the  bull  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Teresa, 
commends  this  example  of  her  obedience  as 
the  test  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  visions,  &c. 
"  By  the  command  of  her  confessors  she  humbly 
showed  marks  of  contempt  under  the  visions  of 
our  Lord,  not  without  a  great  recompense  of 
her  obedience.  She  was  wont  to  say,  that 
she  might  be  deceived  in  discerning  visions  and 
revelations  ;  but  could  not  in  obeying  supe- 
riors," says  this  pope. 

Though  after  two  years  spent  in  frequent  inte- 
rior desolation,  the  visits  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
restored  her  interior  peace  with  great  sweetness 
and  spiritual  light,  which  dispelled  her  former 
darkness,  she  continued  to  sutler  a  whole  year 
longer  a  persecution  from  her  friends,  which 
seemed  general.  F.  Balthasar  Alvarez,  who 
was  a  spiritual  man,  but  exceeding  timorous, 
durst  not  oppose  the  torrent,  or  decide  with 
confidence  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  author 
of  the  wonderful  operations  in  her  prayer, 
though  he  continued  to  hear  her  confessions, 
which  scarce  any  other  person  in  the  country 
would  have  done  ;  and  he  comforted  her,  say- 
ing, that  so  long  as  she  improved  herself  in 
virtue,  the  devil  could  do  her  no  prejudice. 
She  had  learned  to  be  so  perfectly  dead  to  her- 
self, that,  with  regard  to  herself,  she  was  not 
the  least  concerned  what  the  whole  world  said 
or  did  concerning  her ;  but  the  judgment  of 
others,  as  to  her  state,  gave  her  still  frequent 
great  alarms  and  fears,  which  contributed  both 
to  purify  her  soul,  and  to  prove  more  clearly 
her  spirit  of  prayer.  In  1559,  St.  Peter  of 
Alcantara,  commissary-general,  and  visitor  of 
the  Franciscans,  coming  to  Avila,  conversed 
several  days  with  St.  Teresa.  Few  saints 
seem  to  have  been  more  experienced  in  an  inte- 
rior life,  or  better  versed  in  the  supernatural 
gifts  of  prayer  than  this  holy  man.  He 
discovered  in  Teresa  the  most  certain  marks  of 
the  wonderful  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
expressed  great  compassion  for  her  sufferings 
from  the  contradictions  and  slanders  even  of 
good  men  and  learned  doctors,  and  publicly 
declared,  that  except  the  truths  of  holy  faith, 
nothing  appeared  to  him  more  evident  than 
that  her  soul  was  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;    but  he   foretold   her  that  she  was  not 
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come  to  an  end  of  her  persecutions  and  suffer- 
ings. The  authority  of  this  glorious  saint,  the 
reputation  of  whose  judgment  and  sanctity 
gave  his  confident  decision  the  greatest  weight, 
turned  the  stream  exceedingly  in  favour  of  the 
holy  virgin.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  what 
comfort  and  advantage  she.  received  from  the 
conversation  of  this  holy  man,  who  strongly 
recommended  her  defence  and  direction  to  F. 
Balthasar,  at  that  time  her  ordinary  confessor, 
though  he  was  shortly  after  removed  to  another 
place.  After  the  trials  already  made,  and  the 
judgment  passed  by  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  not 
only  F.  Balthasar,  but  many  other  persons  of 
the  greatest  piety,  learning,  and  authority, 
declared  confidently  that,  the  marks  and  reasons 
were  most  clear  and  convincing,  that  in  her 
ecstasies  and  prayer,  she  was  conducted  in  a 
supernatural  manner  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  In 
her  life,  written  by  herself,  we  have  a  general 
account  of  the  wonderful  things  she  experienced. 
She  sometimes  suffered  interior  trials  of  dark- 
ness in  the  mind,  and  great  anguish  of  soul, 
joined  with  extreme  pain  of  bodily  sickness,  so 
that  the  powers  of  her  soul  seemed,  on  some 
occasions,  suspended  through  excessive  sorrow, 
almost  as  they  were  usually  in  raptures  through 
excess  of  joy.  For  these  afflictions  God  made 
her  very  ample  amends;  for  they  were  alwavs 
followed  with  a  great  abundance  of  favours, 
and  her  soul  seemed  to  come  out  of  them  like 
gold  more  refined  and  pure  out  of  the  crucible, 
to  see  our  Lord  within  herself.  Then  those 
troubles  appeared  little,  which  before  seemed 
insupportable,  and  she  was  willing  to  return 
again  to  suffer  still  greater  tribulations  and 
persecutions  ;  for  all  in  the  end  bring  more 
profit,  though  the  saint  says  she  never  bore 
hers  as  she  ought.  Besides  interior  troubles 
and  temptations,  she  sometimes  met  with  ex- 
terior afflictions,  and  frequently  saw  devils  in 
hideous  figures  :  but  she  drove  them  away  by 
the  cross  or  holy  water  ;  and  when  the  place 
was  sprinkled  with  holy  water  they  never 
returned.25  One  day,  whilst  she  was  in  prayer, 
she  had  a  vision  of  hell,  in  which  she  seemed  in 
spirit  to  be  lodged  in  a  place  which  she  had 
deserved,  that  is,  into  which  the  vanities  and 
dangerous  amusements  of  her  youth  would 
have  led  her,  had  she  not  been  reclaimed  by 
the  divine  mercy.  Nothing  can  be  added  to 
the  energy  with  which  she  describes  the  pain 
she  felt  from  an  interior  fire  and  unspeakable 
despair ;  the  thick  darkness,  without  the  least 
glimpse  of  light,  in  which  she  knew  not  how, 
she  says,  one  sees  all  that  can  afflict  the  sight : 
from  torturing  discontent  and  anguish,  the  dis- 
mal thought  of  eternity,  and  the  agony  of  the 
soul  by  which  she  is  her  own  executioner,  and 
tears  herself,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  of  which  it 
is  too  little  to  say  that  it  seems  a  butchering 
and  a  rending  of  herself.  The  saint  sa\s,  that 
in  comparison  of  these  pains  all  torments  of 
this  world  are  no  more  than  pictures,  and 
a  Her  own  Lite,  e.  31. 
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burning  here  a  trifle  in  respect  of  that  fire. 
This  was  bet  a  representation  of  those  tor- 
ments ;  yet  she  says  that  after  this  vision 
all  things  seemed  easy  to  her  in  this  life,  in 
comparison  of  one  moment  of  those  sufferings. 
She  continued  ever  after  most  heartily  to  thank 
God  for  having  mercifully  delivered  her,  to 
weep  for  sinners,  and  to  compassionate  the 
blindness  of  so  many  who  swallow  down,  as  if 
they  were  nothing-,  even  most  grievous  sins, 
which  though  she  had  been  most  wicked,  she 
had  by  the  divine  mercy  always  shunned,  as 
murmuring,  detraction,  covetousness,  envy, 
and  the  like.28 

If  the  various  proofs  by  which  if  pleased 
God  to  try  Teresa  served  only  to  purify  her 
virtue,  the  heavenly  communications  with  which 
she  was  favoured  gave  her  a  new  lustre.  In 
her  ecstasies,  revelations  were  imparted  to  her, 
with  visions,  and  other  great  favours,  all  which 
served  continually  to  humble  and  fortify  her 
soul,  to  give  her  a  strong  disrelish  of  the 
things  of  this  life,  and  to  inflame  her  with  the 
most  ardent  desires  of  possessing  God.  In 
raptures  she  was  sometimes  elevated  in  the  air, 
of  which  she  gives  the  following  description.27 
Having  said  that  the  soul  has  a  power  of  re- 
sisting in  the  prayer  of  Union,  but  not  in  rap- 
tures in  which  her  soul  was  absolutely  carried 
away,  so  that  she  could  not  stop  it,  she  adds: 
"  Sometimes  my  whole  body  was  carried  with 
it,  so  as  to  be  raised  up  from  the  ground, 
though  this  was  seldom.  When  I  had  a  mind 
to  resist  these  raptures,  there  seemed  to  me 
somewhat  of  so  mighty  force  under  my  feet, 
which  raised  me  up,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
compare  it  to.  All  my  resistance  availed 
little  ;  for  when  our  Lord  hath  a  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  no  power  is  able  to  stand  against  it. 
The  effects  of  this  rapture  are  great.  First, 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  is  hereby  made 
manifest;  for  when  he  is  pleased,  we  are  no 
more  able  to  detain  our  bodies  than  our  souls  : 
we  are  not  masters  of  them,  but  must,  even 
against  our  will,  acknowledge  that  we  have  a 
superior,  that  these  favours  come  from  him, 
and  that  of  ourselves  we  are  able  to  do  nothing 
at  all  :  and  a  great  impression  of  humility  is 
made  on  the  soul.  Further,  I  confess  it  also 
produced  in  me  a  great  fear  (which  at  first  was 
extreme)  to  see  that  a  massy  body  should  be 
thus  raised  up  from  the  earth.  For  though  it 
be  the  spirit  which  draws  it  alter  it,  and  though 
it  be  done  with  great  sweetness  and  delight,  (if 
it  be  not  resisted,)  yet  our  senses  are  not 
thereby  lost ;  at  least  I  was  so  perfectly  in  my 
senses,  that  I  understood  i  was  then  raised  up. 
There  also  appears  hereby  so  great  a  majesty 
in  him  who  can  do  this,  that  it  makes  even 
the  hair  of  the  head  to  stand  on  end  ;  and  there 
remains  in  the  soul  a  mighty  fear  to  offend  so 
great  a  God.  Yet  this  tear  is  wrapped  up  in 
an  excessive  love,  which  the  soul  conceives 
afresh  toward  him,  whom  she  finds  to  bear  so 
26  Her  own  Life,  c.  32.         *  lb.  c.  JO. 


great  a  love  to  such  wretched  worms  as  we  are. 
For  he  seems  not  content  with  drawing  the 
soul  to  himself,  but  he  will  needs  draw  up  the 
very  body  too,  even  whilst  it  is  mortal,  and 
compounded  of  so  filthy  an  earth,  as  we  have 
made  it  by  our  sins.  This  favour  also  leaves 
in  the  soul  a  wonderful  disengagement  from  all 
the  things  of  this  world.  In  raptures  of  the 
spirit  alone  there  seems  a  total  loosening  of  the 
soul  from  all  things,  as  it  concerns  the  spirit. 
But  here  it  seems  that  also  the  body  partakes 
of  this  disengagement.  And  it  breeds  such  a 
new  aversion  and  disgust  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  that  it  makes  even  our  life  much  more 
painful  to  us,''  &c. 

Bishop  Yepez  relates,28  that  the  saint,  when 
she  was  prioress  of  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph 
at  Avila,  as  she  was  going  to  receive  the  com- 
munion at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  Don  Alvarez 
of  Mendoza,   was   raised  in  a  rapture   higher 
than    the   grate   through  which  (as   is  usual  in 
nunneries)  she   was  to  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion ;    of  which    also    sister    Mary  Baptist, 
prioress  of  Valladolid,  was  an  eye-witness  with 
others.       Likewise    Bannes,    a    very    learned 
theologian  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  whose 
name  is  famous  in  the  schools,  and  who  was 
for  some  time  confessor  of  St.  Teresa,  testified 
that  the  saint  one  day,  in  public,  as  she  was 
raised   in   the  air  in  the  choir,  held  herself  by- 
some  rails,  and  prayed  thus  :   "  Lord,  suffer  not, 
for  such  a  favour,  a  wicked  woman  to   pass  for 
virtuous."     lie  mentions  other  instances  in  the 
public  choir;    but    says,    that   at  her   earnest 
request,  this  never  happened  to  her  in  public 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life.    Richard 
of  St.  Victor29  teaches,  that  raptures  arise  from 
a  vehement  fire  of  divine   love  in   the  will,  or 
from  excessive  spiritual  joy,  or  from  a  beam  of 
heavenly  light  darting  upon  the  understanding. 
We  learn    from   St.   Teresa,  that  these   three 
effects  of  an   external  grace  usually  concur  in 
raptures.     She  says,  the  faculties  or  powers  of 
the  soul  are  lost  by  being  most  straightly  united 
to  God,  so  that  she  thought  she  neither  saw, 
nor  heard,  nor  perceived  any  thing  about  her  ; 
but  this  was  oidy  for  a  very  short  space  during 
the  highest  part  of  some  raptures:  during  the 
rest  of  the  rapture,  the  soul,  though  she  can 
do  nothing  of  herself  as  to  the  exterior  or  the 
voluntary   motions    of  the  body,   understands 
and  hears  things  as   if  they  were  spoken  from 
afar   off.      When   she   returns   to    herself,    her 
powers   continue    in    some    degree    absorbed 
sometimes    for  two  or  three   days.      Ju   these 
raptures  a  soul   clearly   sees,   and,   as  it  were, 
feels  how  perfectly  a  nothing  all  earthly  things 
are  :   how  gross  an  error,  and  abominable  a  lie 
it  is,  to  give  the  name  of   honour  to  what   the 
world    calls    so:     real    honour    being  built    on 
truth,  not  on  a  lie.     A  like  idea  she  lias  of  the 
vanity  and  tolly  of  the  love  of  money,  and  of  the 
baseness   of  earthly  pleasures  :  and   she  learns 
that   nothing  is  really  true   but  what  conduces 
28  Ye^z,  c.  15.  p.  117.     B  L.  5.  dc  Coiitempl.  c.  b. 
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to  virtue,  and  makes  no  account  of  any  thing 
which  brings  us  not  nearer  to  God.  The  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  God,  the  excess  of  his 
love,  the  sweetness  of  his  service,  and  such 
other  great  truths  are  placed  in  a  great  light, 
and  made  sensibly  manifest  to  her:  all  which 
she  understands  with  a  clearness  which  can  be 
no  way  expressed :  the  impression  whereof 
remains  afterward  in  the  soul.  In  the  rapture 
she  acquires  also  a  liberty  and  dominion,  which 
results  from  her  perfect  disengagement  from 
creatures,  upon  which  she  looks  down,  as  raised 
above  them,  and  above  herself;  and  she  is 
filled  with  confusion  that  she  should  have  been 
so  miserable  as  to  have  ever  been  entangled  by 
them.  She  looks  back  upon  her  former  blind- 
ness with  amazement;  and  considers  with 
compassion  the  misery  of  those  who  still  re- 
main in  the  like.  But  no  effects  of  a  rapture 
are  so  remarkable  or  profitable  as  the  clear 
sight  which  the  soul  receives  in  it  of  her  own 
imperfections,  baseness,  and  nothingness;  to- 
gether with  the  most  profound  sentiments  of 
humility,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  goodness,  majesty,  and  boundless 
power  of  God,  with  the  most  ardent  love  and 
desires  of  speedily  possessing  him  for  ever.80 
Hence  St.  Teresa,  when  her  soul  was  deeply 
wounded,  and  totally  inflamed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
spark  falling  from  the  immense  fire  of  the  love 
our  Lord  bore  her,  often  repeated,  with  incre- 
dible earnestness,  that  verse:  As  the  hart 
panteth  aft tr  the.  fountains  of  water,  sopanteth 
my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.31  Among  the  visions 
which  the  saint  had  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  in 
one  she  saw  her  parents  in  bliss;32  in  others, 
much  greater  secrets  of  that  glorious  kingdom 
were  shown  her,  at  which  she  remained  amazed, 
and  was  ever  after  exceedingly  moved  entirely 
to  despise  all  things  below  ;  "but  she  found  it 
impossible  to  give  any  description  of  the  least 
part  of  what  she  saw,  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
being  mean  and  obscure  in  comparison  of  that 
light,  which  no  human  imagination  can  paint 
to  itself,  nor  any  of  the  other  things  which  she 
then  understood,  and  that  with  a  sovereign 
delight,  all  the  senses  enjoying  a  superior  de- 
gree of  sweetness  which  cannot  be  declared. 
She  remained  once  about  an  hour  in  that  con- 
dition, and  our  .Lord  showing  most  admirable 
things,  said  to  her :  "  See  what  they  lose  who 
are  against  me  :  do  not  forbear  to  tell  them  of  it. 
But,  O  Lord,"  said  the  saint,  "  what  good  will 
my  telling  do  them,  whom  their  own  malice 
blindeth,  unless  thou  givest  them  light  ?"  She 
adds,  that  the  contempt  of  this  world,  and  the 
desires  of  heaven  with  which  these  visions 
inspired  her,  could  not  be  declared.  "  Hence 
also,"  says  she,  "  I  lost  the  fear  of  death,  of 
which  I  had  formerly  a  great  apprehension." 
Such  was  the  value  she  learned  to  set  upon 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  loving  and  praising 
God  in  his  eternal  kingdom,  that  for  the  least 
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degree  of  increase  in  it,  she  should  have  been 
most  willing  to  suffer  all  that  can  be  imagined 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  though  to  her,  who 
deserved  hell,  the  lowest  place  in  heaven  would 
bean  infinite  and  most  undeserved  mercy 

She  sometimes  saw  the  mystery  of  one  God 
in  three  persons  in  so  clear  and  wonderful  man- 
ner, as  much  comforted  and  amazed  her  : 
sometimes  Christ  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
and  frequently  his  humanity  in  its  glorified 
state  so  beautiful  and  delightful,  that  she  com- 
prehended that  to  behold  one  glorified  body, 
especially  the  adorable  humanity  of  Christ, 
would  alone  be  a  great  felicity  a  She  often 
heard  his  Majesty  say  to  her  with  demonstra- 
tion of  great  love  :  "  Thou  shalt  now  be  mine, 
and  I  am  thine."  She  was  favoured  with 
many  visions  in  the  holy  eucharist :  and  some- 
times with  apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
St.  Joseph,  and  other  saints;  and  frequently 
of  angels  of  different  orders  standing  near  her, 
though  she  did  not  know  their  orders ;  for  they 
never  told  her  this.  One  of  these  visions  she 
describes  as  follows  i34  "  I  saw  an  angel  very 
near  me,  toward  my  left  side,  in  a  corporal 
form,  (which  is  not  usual  with  me  ;  for  though 
angels  are  often  represented  to  me,  it  is  only 
by  the  intellectual  vision.)  This  angel  appeared 
rather  little  than  big,  and  very  beautiful ;  his  face 
was  so  inflamed  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  of 
those  highest  angels  called  seraphims,  who  seem 
to  be  all  on  fire  with  divine  love.  He  had  in  his 
hand  a  long  golden  dart,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
point  methought  there  was  a  little  fire  ;  and  I 
conceived  that  he  thrust  it  several  times  through 
my  heart  after  such  a  manner  that  it  passed 
through  my  very  bowels ;  and  when  he  drew 
it  out,  methought  it  pulled  them  out  with  it, 
and  left  me  wholly  inflamed  with  a  great  love 
of  God."  She  says  that  this  wound  caused  a 
great  pain  in  her  soul,  which  also  affected  her 
body  ;  but  this  extremity  of  pain  was  accom- 
panied with  excessive  delight,  and  whilst  it 
continued,  she  went  up  and  down  like  one 
transported,  not  caring  to  see  or  speak,  but 
only  to  burn  and  be  consumed  with  that  pain, 
which  was  a  greater  happiness  to  her  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  created  things.  The 
saint's  desire  to  die,  that  she  might  be  speedily 
united  to  God,  was  tempered  by  her  ardent 
desire  to  suffer  for  his  love  :  and  the  excess  of 
his  love  for  her,  and  of  the  comforts  which  he 
so  often  afforded  her,  made  her  esteem  it  as  of 
no  account  that  she  should  desire  to  suffer 
afflictions  for  his  sake.  And  she  writes  :  "  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
live  but  only  to  suffer  ;  and  accordingly  this  is 
the  thing  which  1  beg  with  most  affection  of 
God.  Sometimes  I  say  to  him  with  my  whole 
heart;  Lord,  either  to  die,  or  to  suffer,  1  beg 
no  other  thing  for  myself.  It  comforts  me 
also  to  hear  the  clock  strike;  for  so  methinks 

draw  a  little  nearer  to  the  seeing  of  Gad  ; 
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since  one  hour  more  of  my  life  is  past."35  The 
saint  mentions  several  instances  of  persons  of 
remarkable  virtue,  some  in  a  secular,  others  in 
a  religious  state,  of  her  own  nunnery,  and  of 
several  other  Orders,  whose  souls  she  saw  in 
visions  freed  from  purgatory  through  the 
prayers  of  devout  persons,  and  carried  up  to 
heaven,  several  hours  or  days  after  their  de- 
parture ;  though  their  penitential  and  holy  lives, 
their  patience  in  long  illnesses,  their  great  regu- 
larity in  their  convent,  and  their  tears,  humility, 
and  compunction  at  their  death,  which  edified 
all  who  knew  them,  had  persuaded  her  they 
would  be  admitted  straight  to  glory.  Besid 
the  particular  instances  she  relates,  she  adds 
she  had  seen  the  same  of  many  others.  "  But 
among  all  the  souls  which  I  have  seen,  I  have 
not  known  any  one  to  have  escaped  purgatory, 
except  three,  F.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  a  religious 
man  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  (F.  Peter 
Ivagnez,)  and  a  Carmelite  friar."36  She  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  last  was  exempted 
from  purgatory  by  the  indulgences  granted  to 
those  of  his  Order,  he  having  been  a  religious 
man,  and  having  faithfully  observed  his  pro- 
fession :  "  which,"  says  she,  "  I  suppose  was 
signified  to  me  to  imply,  that  more  is  required 
to  make  a  religious  man  than  the  wearing  of 
the  habit,"  namely,  the  spirit  and  faithful  ob- 
servance of  his  rule.  Spiritual  graces  require 
this  condition.  All  these  visions  and  raptures 
tended  exceedingly  to  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  the  saint  in  humility,  divine  love,  and 
all  other  virtues.  By  them  she  was  advertized 
of  all  her  failings,  and  made  continually  more 
and  more  courageous,  and  perfect  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  virtues;  she  learned  that  it  is  a 
misery,  and  a  subject  of  patience,  to  converse 
in  the  world,  to  behold  the  comedy  or  puppet- 
show  of  this  life,  and  to  be  employed  in  com- 
plying with  the  necessities  of  a  mortal  body 
by  eating  and  sleeping,  which  captivate  the 
mind,  and  are  the  occupation  of  our  banish- 
ment from  God.  When  she  once  grieved  that 
all  her  Spanish  pious  books  were  taken  from 
her,  our  Lord  said  to  her  :  "  Let  not  this 
trouble  thee  ;  I  will  give  thee  a  living  book."37 
This  she  experienced  by  mental  prayer,  and 
his  heavenly  communications.  She  learned  by 
these  raptures  great  heavenly  mysteries,  secrets, 
and  things  to  come,  which  she  foretold;  and 
as  she  assures  us,  not  the  least  tittle  of  what 
was  thus  revealed  to  her,  ever  failed  to  come 
to  pass,  though,  at  the  time  of  her  revelation 
and  prediction,  all  appearances  were  contrary. 
She  mentions  that  Clod,  through  her  prayers, 
brought  several  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
granted  great  graces  to  many  others,  as  she 
learned  by  revelations.  Also,  that  at  her 
earnest  request   he  restored  Light  to  one  that 


The  account  which  this  saint  has  drawn  up 
of  these  visions,  revelations,  and  raptures, 
carries  with  it  the  intrinsic  marks  of  evidence. 
It  is  not  possible  attentively  to  peruse  it,  and 
not  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  author, 
by  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  style,  scrupu- 
lous nicety,  and  fear  of  exaggerating  the  least 
circumstance,  making  what  might  be  doubtful 
appear  certain,  or  in  the  least  advancing  any 
thing  which  might  be  false,  or  allowing  any 
thing  to  conjectures  ;  also  by  her  unfeigned 
humility,  which  makes  her  speak  every  where 
against  herself,  omit  nothing  that  could  tend 
to  her  disgrace,  magnify  the  least  faults  of 
her  life,  according  to  the  apprehensions  of  her 
pure  and  timorous  conscience,  and  leave  every 
where  the  strongest  impressions  of  her  guilt, 
though  she  was  commanded  by  her  confessor 
not  to  exceed  moderation  in  speaking  of  her 
sins  :  and  though,  as  bishop  Yepez  (who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  her,  and  knew  her 
whole  life)  observes,  could  she  have  instanced 
in  any  other  sins  in  particular,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  explicit ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  God  had  pre- 
served her  from  detraction,  envy,  impurity, 
and  the  like  vices.  The  saint  assures  us,  that 
she  may  be  deceived,  but  would  not  lie  in  the 
least  point,  and  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
times.89  Her  doctrine  is  called  by  the  Church, 
in  the  prayer  of  her  festival,  heavenly,  is  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  the  saints,  and  highly 
approved  by  the  most  experienced  proficients  in 
divine  contemplation.  All  acknowledge  that 
the  most  secret  adyta  of  the  sanctuary  are  here 
laid  open,  and  the  most  abstruse  maxims  which 
experience  alone  can  teach  but  no  words  utter, 
are  explained  with  greater  perspicuity  than  the 
subject  seemed  capable  of  bearing;  and  this 
was  done  by  an  illiterate  woman,*  who  wrote 
89  Castle  of  the  Soul,  Mans.  4.  c.  2.  p.  271. 


*  St.  Teresa  wrote  her  own  life,  out  of  obedience  to  F. 
Garzia  of  Toledo,  a  Dominican  friar  of  great  reputation, 
at  that  time  commissary  of  the  Indies,  and  her  confes- 
sarius,  who  with  Don  Francisco  Soto  del  Salazar,  one 
of  the  inquisitors,  afterward  bishop  of  Salamanca,  ad- 
vised her  to  consult  concerning  her  visions,  &c.  the  holy 
priest  John  of  Avila,  the  great  preacher  in  Andalusia,  as 
bishop  Yepez  informs  us,  and  therefore  to  send  him  an 
exact  relation  of  her  life,  (part  1.  c.  21.  p.  \72.  and  part 
2.  1.  3.  c.  18.  p.  150.)  Sending  the  copy  to  this  confes- 
sarius,  she  entreats  him  to  keep  it  secret,  and  get  it  tran- 
scribed before  it  was  shown  to  Dr.  D'Avila,  that  it  might 
not  be  presented  to  him  in  her  hand-writing,  lest  she 
should  be  discovered.  Dr.  D'Avila,  the  most  learned 
and  experienced  master  of  an  interior  hie,  then  residing 
at  M  mtiglia  in  Andalusia,  having  perused  the  saint's 
relation,  returned  an  answer  worth}  his  prudence,  piety, 
and  erudition,  extant  among  his  letters.  He  is  careful, 
in  the  first  place,  to  cherish  the  humility  of  the  author; 
declares  that  her  raptures  had  the  marks  of  the  spirit  of 
God  ;  that  visions  represented  in  the  imagination  ;  under 
nil    images)   or    seen      by    corporal 


corporal  images;  or  seen  uy  corporal  eyes  are  more 
was  almost  quite  blind,  and  health  to  some  doubtful  than  those  that  are  purely  intellectual :  he  ad- 
others  labouring  under   painful  and  dangerous    v'*t-'s  ^he  former to'be  shunned  as  much  as  possible;  (but 


distempers 
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alone  without  the  assistance  of  books,  without 
study,  or  acquired  abilities,  who  entered  upon 
the  recital  of  the  divine  favours  with  sentiments 
of  humility  and  reluctance,  submitting  every 
thin"-  without  reserve  to  the  judgment  of  her 
confessor,  and  much  more  to  that  of  the  Church, 
and  complaining  that  by  this  task  she  was 
hindered  from  spinning.  The  circumstances 
and  the  manner  of  the  narration  in  each  part 
furnish  a  chain  of  corroborating  proofs  in  favour 
of  the  work  ;  and  as  Mr.  Woodhead  observes,40 
her  frequent  pertinent  digressions,  the  devotions, 
ejaculations,  and  colloquies  with  our  Lord, 
which  she  every  where  intersperses  from  her 
habit  of  prayer,  the  prolix  parentheses,  and 
the  iterated  apologies  for  these  surprises  of 
herself,  show  that  neither  her  matter  nor  her 
method  were  predesigned.  The  heroic  senti- 
ments and  practice  of  all  the  most  sublime 
virtues,  with  which  this  book  is  interspersed  in 
every  page,  suffice  alone  to  evince  that  what  is 
here  written  could  not  be  founded  on  chimerical 
illusions,  or  be  the  effect  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. In  the  raptures  and  visions  of  this  saint 
we  admire  indeed  the  divine  goodness  in  his 
infinite  condescension;  but  what  we  ought 
chiefly  to  consider  and  study  herein  are  the 
great  lessons  of  virtue  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  relation  of  these  miraculous  favours,  and 
in  the  wonderful  example  of  this  saint. 

How   perfectly  she   excelled    in    obedience 
appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions she  preferred  this  virtue  to  her  revelations, 
saying  in  them  she  might  be   deceived  by  the 
40  Pref.  to  his  Trans. 


profit,  and  infuse  peace  and  inward  satisfaction,  and 
the  words  that  are  spoken  are  conformable  to  sound  doc- 
trine, there  is  no  cause  for  shunning  them.  But  the  per- 
son must  never  rely  upon  his  own  judgment.  He  says 
God  gives  sometimes  to  sinners  very  delicious  relishes  of 
himself,  as  he  had  seen  :  that  visions  are  given  not  be- 
cause persons  are  the  most  perfect,-  but  sometimes  that  the 
bad  may  be  made  good.  "  Though,"  says  he,  "  these 
he  good,  others  may  be  intermingled  by  the  devil,  and 
therefore  one  must  always  be  suspicious.  Since  holiness 
consists  only  in  having  a  humble  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  we  ought  to  place  our  whole  study  in  getting 
true  humility,  and  the  love  of  our  Lord.  It  is  expedient 
not  to  adore  the  visions,  but  Christ  in  heaven,  and  to  con- 
sider the  vision  only  as  an  image  to  conduct  the  mind  to 
him."  He  exhorts  her  to  go  on  in  her  way,  but  ever  with 
a  suspicion  of  thieves  ;  and  recommends  above  all  things, 
the  knowledge  of  herself,  charity,  and  the  love  of  penance 
and  the  cross.  St.  Lewis  Bertrand,  who  then  lived  at 
Valentia.  also  approved  the  book  of  her  life,  and  her 
spirit,  by  a  letter  which  was  printed  with  his  life,  says 
P.  Gracian  (long  the  assistant  of  St.  Teresa)  in  his  trea- 
tise on  her  books.  When  Dominic  Bannes  was  the  con- 
lessor  of  St.  Teresa,  he  obliged  her  to  enlarge  this  work  ; 
and  through  his  hands  it  was  presented  to  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  by  which,  after  a  rigorous  examination,  it  was 
much  commended  ;  anil  cardinal  Qniroga,  archbishop  ol 
Toledo,  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  in  a  letter  to  the 
saint  upon  that  subject,  begged  he  might  be  her  humble 
chaplain.  It  was  printed  after  the  death  of  the  saint  at 
the  charges  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  ;  the  original  in 
the  saint's  hand-writing  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
Escurial,  in  a  rich  case,  the  key  of  which  king  Philip  II. 
carried  about  with  him.  Her  other  works  were  printed 
in  Spain  in  1587,  and  shortly  after  translated  into  Italian, 
Latin,  and  French* 


devil,  but  could  not  in  obedience.  In  founding 
her  convents  and  many  other  things,  when  she 
had  received  a  command  from  Christ,  she 
availed  not  herself  hereof,  but  waited  till,  by 
the  rules  of  obedience,  she  was  authorized  to 
execute  the  divine  commission,  depending  how- 
ever steadfastly  on  him  who  promised  or  com- 
manded the  undertaking,  that  he  would  carry 
the  same  by  the  regular  means  into  execution  : 
in  which  she  was  never  disappointed.  F.  Bal 
thasar  Alvarez  said  of  her :  "  Do  you  see 
Teresa  of  Jesus?  What  sublime  graces  has  she 
received  of  God  !  yet  she  is  like  the  most 
tractable  little  child  with  regard  to  everv  thing 
I  can  say  to  her."  She  called  obedience  the 
soul  of  a  religious  life,  the  short  and  sure  road 
to  perfect  sanctity,  the  most  powerful  means 
to  subject  our  will  perfectly  to  that  of  God, 
and  to  overcome  our  passions,  and  which  is  the 
sacrifice  of  our  whole  lives  to  God.  "  I  esteem 
it  a  greater  grace,"  said  she,  "  to  pass  one 
day  in  humble  obedience,  putting  forth  sighs 
to  God  from  a  contrite  and  afflicted  heart,  than 
to  spend  several  days  in  prayer.  Is  it  nothing- 
great  to  abandon  in  some  sense  the  enjoyment 
of  God,  in  order  to  do  his  will  manifested  to 
us  in  obedience  ?  Long  prayer  will  not  advance 
a  soul  at  a  time  when  she  is  called  to  obe- 
dience," &c.41  She  used  often  to  repeat: 
"  Obedience  is  put  to  the  test  in  different  com- 
mands." All  murmuring,  excuses,  or  delays 
she  condemns  as  contrary  to  obedience.  As 
for  her  own  part,  even  when  superior,  she 
studied  by  many  contrivances  to  obey  others, 
and  always  obeyed  her  confessor  as  she  would 
have  done  God  himself. 

A  desire  most  perfectly  to  obey  God  in  all 
things,  moved  her  to  make  a  vow  never  with 
full  knowledge  to  commit  a  venial  sin,  and  in 
every  action  to  do  what  seemed  to  her  most 
perfect ;  a  vow  which,  in  persons  less  perfect, 
would  be  unlawful,  because  it  would  be 
an  occasion  of  transgressions.  Humility,  the 
root  of  true  obedience,  and  the  fruitful  parent 
of  other  virtues,  was  that  in  which  she  placed 
her  strength,  and  her  humility  increased 
in  proportion  as  she  received  from  God 
the  more  extraordinary  favours,  which  she 
saw  to  be  his  pure  gifts,  without  her  contri- 
buting any  to  them;  and,  because  she  profited 
so  little  by  them,  she  condemned  and  humbled 
herself  the  more.  The  virtues  of  others  seemed 
to  her  more  meritorious,  and  she  conceived  that 
there  was  not  in  the  world  one  worse  than 
herself.42  Hence  she  was  the  more  inflamed 
to  love  and  praise  the  gracious  goodness  ot 
God,  to  whom  alone  she  entirely  ascribed  bis 
gifts,  not  usurping  an  atom  of  them  to  herself, 
and  separating  from  them  her  infidelities  and 
miseries,  which  was  all  that  was  of  her  own 
growth,  and  of  which,  oy  an  infused  light,  she 
had  the  most  extensive  and  fullest  knowledge, 
and  the  most  sincere  feeling.      Hence,  seated 

41  Foundat.c.  5. 
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in  the  centre  of  her  own  baseness  and  nnvvor- 
thiness,  she  was  always  covered  with  con- 
fusion and  shame  in  the  divine  presence,  as  a 
spouse  blushing'  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
treasons  and  infidelities  towards  th<>  best  and 
greatest  of  lords  and  husbands.  She  treated 
with  all  men  confounded  in  herself,  as  un- 
worthy to  appear  before  them.  She  sincerely 
looked  upon  herself  as  deserving  every  sort  of 
disgrace  and  contempt,  as  one  who  deserved 
hell,  and  whose  only  support  against  despair 
was  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  :  and  she  endea- 
voured to  convince  others  of  her  wretchedness 
and  grievous  sinfulness  with  as  great  solicitude 
and  affection  as  an  ambitious  proud  man  de- 
sires to  pass  for  virtuous.  There  are  many 
who  affect  to  use  this  language  of  themselves, 
but  cannot  bear  from  others  any  contempt  or 
injurious  treatment.  This  St.  Teresa  received 
on  all  occasions  with  great  inward  joy,  and 
exceedingly  desired  ;  and  all  honours  and 
marks  of  esteem  were  most  grievous  to  her. 
This  satisfaction  which  the  heart  feels  in  its 
own  just  contempt  is,  as  it  were,  the  marrow 
and  pith  of  true  humility,  says  bishop  Yepez.43 
These  dispositions  were  in  her  so  perfect  as  to 
surprise  above  all  other  things  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  her  interior,  and  are  suf- 
ficiently discoverable  in  her  writings. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  nice,  and 
nothing  more  difficult  than  for  a  man  to  speak 
much  of  himself  without  discovering  a  com- 
placency in  himself  in  speaking  superfluously 
concerning:  what  belongs  to  him,  and  without 


up  the  cloaks  of  the  sisters,  to  choose  for  her 
part  of  work  to  sweep  the  most  filthy  places 
in  the  yard,  and  to  perforin  the  lowest  offices 
in  serving  at  table,  or  in  the  kitchen,  in  which 
place  she  was  often  seen  suddenly  absorbed  in 
God,  with  the  utensils  or  instruments  of  her 
luisiness  in  her  hands  ;  for  every  place  was  to 
her  a  sanctuary,  and  no  employment  hindered 
her  from  offering  to  God  a  continual  sacrifice 
of  humility,  and  of  ardent  love  and  praise. 
Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  lessons 
of  humility  which  she  gives  in  her  writings, 
and  which  she  inculcates  to  her  religious, 
recommending  to  them  especially  never  to 
excuse  themselves  in  faults,  never  to  murmur, 
but  to  rejoice  in  abjection  ;  never  to  justify 
themselves  when  accused  falsely  ;  (unless  cha- 
rity or  prudence  make  it  necessary  ;)  to  abhor 
every  thought  or  mark  of  preeminence  or  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  which  she  extremely  exag- 
gerates as  the  bane  of  all  true  humility  and 
virtue  in  a  religious  community,  &c.44  It  was 
her  usual  exhortation  that,  though  we  cannot 
arrive  at  the  perfection  of  other  virtues,  or  at 
a  perfect  imitation  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 
we  can  humble  ourselves  low  enough,  and  be 
ashamed  to  fall  so  far  short  of  Christ,  our 
model,  in  the  cordial  love  of  contempt,  and  in 
embracing  humiliations,  which  he  underwent, 
for  our  sake,  but  which  are  our  due  and 
remedy.  She  teaches  that  false  humility  is 
attended  with  interior  trouble,  uneasiness,  and 
darkness  in  the  mind  in  the  confession  of 
faults,  and  in  embracing  humiliations  ;  but 
discovering  symptoms  of  secret  self-love  and  i  that  true  humility  does  these  things  with  ala- 
pride,  even  in  a  studied  affectation  to  disguise  'crity  and  interior  light.     She  used  to  repeat  to 


them,  or  in  colouring  or  suppressing  his  own 
disgraces  or  weaknesses,  and  in  displaying 
covertly  his  own  talents  and  advantages.* 
And  nothing  seems  a  clearer  proof  how  per- 
fectly our  saint  was  dead  to  herself  by  sincere 
humility  than  the  artless  manner  in  which  she 
constantly,  and  not  in  certain  occasions  only, 
speaks  of  herself  with  a  view  to  debase  herself 
in  every  thing.  Her  exterior  conduct  breathed 
this  sincere  disposition  of  her  soul.  Though 
superior  and  foundress,  she  chose  unaffectedly 
the  greatest  humiliations  that  could  be  prac- 
tised in  her  Order.  If  she  pronounced  a 
word  in  the  divine  office  with  a  false  accent, 
she  prostrated  herself  in  penance  ;  confessed 
in  chapter,  and  humbled  herself  for  the  least 
faults  of  inadvertence  with  surprising  humility 
and  alacrity,  and  underwent  the  most  hum- 
bling penances  in  the  refectory  and  elsewhere 
with  the  same.  It  was  her  pleasure  to  steal 
secretly  into  the  choir  after  the  office,  to  fold 

«  B.  2.  c.  7. 


*  From  these  faults  even  the  ingenious  description 
which  Flechier,  bishop  of  Nismes,  has  left  of  himself,  is 

not  exempt.  Caesar,  with  all  his  care  to  shim  this  odious 
fulsomeness  in  his  elegant  commentaries,  betrays  it  to  a 
degree  of  childishness  in  his  description  of  tin;  bridge 
which  he  built,  and  is  charged  with  cunning  misrepre- 
sentations of  facts  in  the  history. 


her  sisters  that  sincere  humility  is  the  ground- 
work of  prayer,  this  whole  edifice  being  founded 
in  it;  and  that  as  humility  is  the  foundation, 
so  is  it  the  measure  of  our  progress  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  all  other  virtues. 

Her  spirit  of  penance  was  not  less  edifying 
than  her  humility.  Who,  without  floods  of 
tears  for  his  own  insensibility,  can  call  to  mind 
the  wonderful  compunction  with  which  the 
saints  wept  and  punished  themselves  their 
whole  lives  for  the  lightest  transgressions? 
St.  Teresa  having  had  the  misfortune  in  her 
youth  to  have  been  betrayed  into  certain 
dangerous  amusements  and  vanities,  though 
she  would  not  for  the  world  have  ever  con- 
sented knowingly  to  any  mortal  sin,  had  always 
hell  and  her  sins  before  her  eyes,  penetrated 
with  the  compunction  of  a  Magdalen  or  a 
Thais.  Her  love  of  penance,  after  she  was 
well  instructed  in  that  virtue,  made  her  desire 
to  set  no  bounds  to  her  mortifications,  by 
which  she  chastised  and  subdued  her  flesh  by 
long  watchings  iu  prayer,  by  rigorous  disci- 
plines, hair  cloths,  and  austere  fasts.  Moved 
by  this  spirit  of  penance,  she  restored  the  ori 
ginal  seventy  of  her  rule,  and,  notwithstanding 
her    bad    health,   observed    its    fasts   of  eight 

"  Way   of   Perfection,    c.   36,   37.      Her   own  Life, 
c.  30,  3],  &c. 
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months  in  the  year,  and  other  austerities, 
unless  some  grievous  fit  of  illness  made  them 
absolutely  impossible.  On  such  occasions  it 
was  with  great  repugnance  that  she  consented 
to  use  some  small  dispensations,  but  said  she 
understood  this  repugnance  proceeded  rather 
from  self-love  than  from  a  spirit  of  penance. 
JJer  prudence  and  pious  zeal  for  religious  dis- 
cipline and  penance,  appear  in  the  caution  with 


sons  that  truly  knew  her.  Under  grievous 
slanders  with  which  she  was  attacked  at  Se- 
ville, one  asked  her  how  she  could  hold  her 
peace.  She  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  No 
music  is  so  agreeable  to  my  ears.  They  have 
reason  for  what  they  say,  and  speak  truth.'' 
Her  invincible  patience  under  all  pains  of  sick- 
ness, provocations,  and  disappointments ;  her 
firm   confidence  in   God,  and    in   her  crucified 


which  she  guarded   against   the   granting  dis- 1  Redeemer  under  all    storms   and    difficulties 


pensations  too  easily  on  account  of  weak  health, 
which  opens  a  wide  door  to  all  relaxations  in 
religious  Orders.  She  tells  her  nuns,  that  it 
is  often  the  devil  that  suggests  the  idea  of 
imaginary  indispositions,  or  that  sloth  and 
immortification  magnifies  those  that  are  slight ; 
that  it  is  often  a  mark  of  self-love  to  complain 
of  little  ailments,  and  that  the  more  the  body 
is  indulged,  the  more  numerous  and  craving 
its  demands  and  necessities  grow.45  She  insists 
on  the  universal  self-denial,  by  which  a  reli- 
gious person  studies  to  do  his  own  will  in 
nothing:  which  practice,  if  it  sounds  harsh, 
will  be  found  sweet,  and  will  bring  much  con- 
tentment, holy  peace,  and  comfort.46  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisium  seems  not  to  have  carried 
the  love  of  holy  poverty  higher  than  St.  Teresa, 
though  she  mitigated  some  points  of  her  first 
reform  in  this  particular.  If,  even  in  secular 
princes,  excess,  vanities,  and  superfluities  are 
sinful,  how  carefully  ought  the  shadow  of  such 
abuses  to  be  banished  a  religious  life  !  It  was 
her  saying,  that  the  least  inordinate  attach- 
ment hinders  the  flight  of  a  soul  upwards;  to 
prevent  which  she  obliged  her  nuns  often  to 
change  every  thing  they  used  ;  reduced  every 
thing  in  their  mean  clothing,  coarse  diet,  and 
cells  to  what  was  indispensably  necessary. 
She  speaks  most  pathetically  against  super- 
fluous or  stately  buildings.47  She  worked  with 
her  hands  to  gain  a  subsistence.  The  modesty 
of  the  countenance  of  this  holy  virgin  was  a 
silent  strong  exhortation  to  the  love  of  purity, 
as  bishop  Yepez  testifies,  who  was  persuaded 
she  never  felt  in  her  whole  life  any  importunate 
assaults  against,  that  virtue.48  When  one 
asked  her  advice  about  impure  temptations, 
she  answered  that  she  knew  not  what  they 
meant.  A  noble  and  generous  disposition  of 
loul  inclined  our  saint  to  conceive  the  most 
tender  sentiments  of  gratitude  toward  all  men 
from  whom  she  had  ever  received  the  least 
service.  The  gratitude  she  expressed  to  God 
for  his  immense  favours  was  derived  from  a 
higher  source.49  In  her  writings  she  every 
where  speaks  with  respect  and  affection  of  her 
persecutors  ;  and,  putting  pious  constructions 
on  their  words  and  actions,  represents  them 
always  as  perfect  servants  of  God,  and  her  true 
friends.  Contumelies  she  always  bore  in 
silence  and  with  joy.  She  often  said  of  those 
that  reviled  her,  that  they  were  the   only  per- 


45  Way  of  Perfection,  ( 
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and  her  undaunted  courage  in  bearing  incre- 
dible labours  and  persecutions,  and  in  encoun- 
tering dangers  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
God  once  said  to  her  in  a  vision,  "  Dost  thou 
think  that  merit  consists  in  enjoying?  no: 
but  rather  in  working,  in  suffering,  and  in 
loving.  He  is  most  beloved  by  my  Father, 
on  whom  he  lays  the  heaviest  crosses,  if  these 
sufferings  are  accepted  and  borne  with  love. 
By  what  can  I  better  show  my  love  for  thee 
than  by  choosing  for  thee  what  I  chose  for 
myself?" 

An  eminent  spirit  of  prayer,  founded  in  sin- 
cere humility,  and  perfect  self-denial,  was  the 
great  means  by  which  God  raised  this  holy 
virgin  to  such  an  heroic  degree  of  sanctity. 
If  she  remained  so  long  imperfect  in  virtue, 
and  was  slow  in  completing  the  victory  over 
herself,  it  was  because  for  some  time  she  did 
not  apply  herself  with  a  proportioned  assiduity 
to  the  practice  of  devout  prayer,  some  of  her 
confessors  having  diverted  her  from  it  on 
account  of  her  ill  health  and  exterior  employ- 
ments :  which  mistaken  advice  was  to  her  of 
infinite  prejudice,  as  she  grievously  laments. 
F.  Balthasar  Alvarez  took  much  pains  with 
very  little  progress  for  twenty  years  on  the 
same  account.50  And  sister  Gertrude  Moor, 
the  devout  Benedictin  nun,  complains  she  had 
been  led  into  the  like  false  persuasion  by  directors 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  an  interior  life. 
A  right  method  of  prayer  replenished  all  the 
saints  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  which  wrought 
a  wonderful  reformation  of  their  affections, 
and  changed  their  interior  so  as  to  make 
them  on  a  sudden  spiritual  men.  Saint  Te- 
resa inculcates  above  all  things  in  her  writings 
the  incomparable  advantages  of  this  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  gives  excellent  lessons  upon  that 
important  subject.*      Our   divine   Redeemer, 

50  See  his  life  by  Ven.  F.  Lewis  de  Ponte. 


*  St.  Teresa  having,  in  1562,  wrote  her  own  life 
immediately  after  sbe  bad  established  the  reformation  of 
her  Order,  whilst  she  was  prioress  of  St.  Joseph's  at  Avila, 
wrote,  in  1564,  by  an  order  of  Bannes,  who  was  then 
her  confessor,  a  book  entitled,  The  Way  of  Perfection, 
for  the  direction  of  her  nuns.  She  recommends  to  them 
a  perfect  disengagement  of  the  heart,  mortification,  and 
humility,  earnest  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
and  for  the  ministers  of  God  who  labour  in  so  great  a 
work,  (c.  3.)  caution  against  all  partiality  or  fond  or  par- 
ticular friendships  for  one  another,  as  the  source  of  great 
impediments  to  virtue,  of  many  sins,  and  of  public 
troubles,  (c.  4.)  She  will  have  no  confessors  employed 
whose  conduct  seems  infected  with  vanity,  a  spirit  ex- 
tremely contagious.  (c.5.)  She  calls  prayer  the  mos* 
important  of  all  their  duties,  explains  at  large  vocal  and 
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and  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation  and  death 
were  a  great  object  of  her  adoration  and  most 
tender   devotion.      She  suggests   this  often   as 

mental  prayer,  and  the  prayer  of  Quiet  and  of  Union, 
with  excellent  instructions,  and  a  sublime  paraphrase  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  sneaks  also  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  expresses  a  great  dread  of  venial  sin,  and  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  any  one  having  so  far  lost  the  fear  of 
God  as  to  he  capable  of  offending,  with  full  reflection, 
Ins  infinite  majesty  by  the  least  sin.  (c.  41.)  Another 
treatise  of  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  though 
very  useful,  is  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Teresa  ;  nor  is  it 
mentioned  among  her  works  by  Yepez,  Gratian,  &C. 
F.  Ripald,  a  Jesuit,  her  confessarius  at  Salamanca,  gave 
her  an  order  to  write  the  history  of  her  foundations 
of  her  convents,  in  1573.  She  had  then  founded  seven 
monasteries  ;  an  account  of  others  she  added  afterward. 
This  work,  which  may  be  called  a  continuation  of  her 
life,  contains  a  recital  of  many  supernatural  favours  she 
received  from  God  in  her  undertaking,  and  of  many 
difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  struggle.  In  the  rela- 
tion of  these  adversities,  and  in  her  letters,  the  natural 
cheerfulness  of  her  temper  is  remarkable. 

Her  fourth  work  is  called  The  Interior  Castle  of  the 
Soul.  She  began  it  at  Toledo,  on  Trinity  Sunday  in 
1577, and  finished  it  at  Avilaou  St.  Andrew's  eve  the  same 
year.  It  was  composed  in  obedience  to  Dr.  Velasquez, 
her  confessor  at  Toledo,  (afterward  bishop  of  Osma,  ami 
at  length  archbishop  of  Compostella,)  who  obliged  her  to 
draw  up  the  principles  of  divine  contemplation,  and  of  the 
supernatural  communications  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  In  it 
she  declares  that  scarce  any  action  of  obedience  could 
have  been  so  much  against  her  inclinations,  or  have  cost 
her  so  dear;  but  that  obedience  removes  all  difficulties. 
She  laboured  also  at  that  time  under  a  most,  severe  perse- 
cution. The  clearness,  majesty,  anil  smoothness  of  the 
style  shows  the  calmness  of  her  soul  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  furious  storms  ;  and  in  this  work  the  saint  conducts  a 
soul  from  the  first  elements  of  prayer  by  steps,  as  it 
were,  to  the  seventh  mansion,  the  palace  of  the  heavenly 
spouse,  the  king  of  glory.  She  teaches,  that  without  the 
gift  of  prayer  a  soul  is  like  a  paralytic,  without  the  use  of 
his  limbs  ;  mental  prayer  is  the  gate  by  which  she  enters 
into  herself,  and  learns  first  to  know  herself  and  the 
riches  of  grace  to  which  she  ought  to  aspire  :  so  that  the 
knowledge  of  her  own  miseries,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  humility,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  are  the  first  step 
or  mansion.  In  the  three  following  mansions  the  saint 
explains  the  states  of  interior  conflicts  and  spiritual  dry- 
ness and  desolation  with  intervals  of  heavenly  sweetness 
in  prayer,  till  the  soul  arrives  at  the  prayer  of  Quiet.  In 
the  fourth  mansion,  chap.  3.  she  teaches  that  Quiet  or 
recollection  in  which  the  soul  remains  inactive  and  with- 
out sentiments  of  God,  is  an  illusion,  and  to  be  shunned  ; 
for  in  all  supernatural  prayer  the  soul  is  active  and  vi- 
gorous, and  has  lively  sentiments  of  God.  This  remark 
is  a  precondemnation  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Quietists. 
The  fifth  mansion  she  calls  the  prayer  of  Union,  which 
produces  in  the  soul  an  ardent  desire  speedily  to  enjoy 
God,  which  only  his  will,  that  she  should  still  remain  in 
tins  exile,  can  mitigate.  In  the  sixth  mansion  are  ex- 
plained the  grievous  interior  pains,  and  also  the  raptures 
and  visions  which  sometimes  befall  a  soul  in  this  habi- 
tual state.  The  seventh  mansion  is  a  higher  degree  of 
the  prayer  of  Union,  in  which  a  soul  (not  by  an  intuitive 
vision,  which  is  the  beatitude  of  heaven,  but  by  an  intel- 
lectual vision  with  created  species  or  images)  receives  a 
kind  of  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  and  other  high 
mysteries  in  a  clear  light,  and  with  a  supreme  degree  of 
delight  and  jubilation.  In  this  state  the  soul  feels  no 
intervals  of  interior  pains,  but  enjoys  an  habitual  jubila- 
tion and  feast,  though  such  elevations  only  happen  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  pleased  to  favour  a  soul  with  them  in 
prayer.  There  is  no  state  in  which  a  soul  may  not  forfeit 
the  divine  grace  by  falling  into  sin,  nor  is  the  most  sub- 
lime prayer  of  Union  an  absolute  assurance  that  a  soul  is 
even  then  in  the  state  of  grace,  though  it  be  with  the 
divine  light  and  favours  that  attend  it,  a  probable  or  pre- 


the  most  easy  method  for  beginners  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  familiar  use  of  aspirae 

tious,    that   they   imagine  themselves   in   spirit 

Bumptive  proof.  Saint  Teresa  pretends  not  that  all  pur- 
feet  souls  arrive  at  these  states  of  supernatural  prayer; 
many  more  perfect  than  several  of  them,  and  several 
great  saints  are  conducted  to  God  by  different  paths. 
Nor  are  all  contemplatives  raised  to  the  prayer  of  I  nion 
by  passing  through  these  degrees,  or  in  the  same  order 
or  manner.  The  books  of  meditations  digested  by  the 
purgative,  the  illuminative,  and  unitive  ways,  cannot  be 
meant  as  if  such  an  order  is  to  be  prescribed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  though  the  affections  or  will  must  be  first  purged, 
and  the  practical  errors  of  the  understanding  banished 
by  the  light  of  prayer  before  the  soul  can  be  fitted  for 
progress  in  the  interior  life,  or  in  contemplation.  It  is  a 
most  important  caution  that  no  man  apply  himself  to  the 
interior  exercises  of  prayer  with  the  expectation  or  desire 
of  the  least  extraordinary  favour  ;  hut  deeming  himself 
evidently  most  unworthy  of  the  least,  he  must  beg  only 
the  necessary  virtues  of  a  penitent  and  servant  of  God. 
Such  desires  expose  to  certain  dangerous  illusions,  and 
banish  not  only  such  favours,  but  what  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance, all  the  fruits  of  divine  grace.  It'  any  one 
receive  extraordinary  favours,  let  him  never  dwell  upon, 
or  much  consider  them,  but  endeavour  with  the  greater 
fear  and  ardour  to  improve  in  his  soul  true  humility,  pa- 
tience, compunction,  and  charity,  in  which  alone  sanctity 
consists,  and  which  the  servants  of  God  best  improve  by 
trials. 

Another  work  of  St.  Teresa  was  an  Exposition  on  the 
Book  of  Canticles  ;  which  she  composed  out  of  obedience 
to  some  person  whose  request  she  thought  herself  bound 
to  comply  with  ;  but  a  certain  priest  to  whom  she  soon 
after  went  to  confession,  without  having  ever  seen  it,  or- 
dered her  to  burn  it,  thinking  it  dangerous  that  an  illite- 
rate woman  should  write  upon  so  difficult  a  book  of  the 
holy  scripture.  She  immediately  obeyed.  Thus  this 
piece  is  lost,  except  the  seven  first  chapters,  which  another 
person  had  privately  copied  before  the  original  was 
burnt.  The  part  that  is  preserved,  is  an  excellent  com- 
menced treatise  on  divine  love,  and  makes  the  rest  ex- 
ceedingly regretted.  She  says  here  that  the  great  riches 
of  love,  and  the  mysteries  couched  in  a  single  word  of 
this  divine  book  are  incomprehensible  to  us  :  yet  our 
weak  meditation  and  humble  admiration  will  not  dis- 
please God,  as  a  great  king  is  not  offended  if  he  sees  a 
little  child  pleased  and  surprised  with  beholding  the 
splendour  of  his  ornaments  and  throne.  After  explain- 
ing the  false  notions  of  such  souls  as  make  little  account 
of  venial  sins,  or,  in  a  religious  state,  habitually  neglect 
any  of  those  regular  constitutions  which  oblige  not  under 
any  sins,  she  shows  the  value  and  sweetness  of  the  true 
kiss  of  peace,  which  is  the  fruit  of  divine  love ;  for  this 
love,  like  the  manna,  has  every  taste  a  soul  can  desire, 
and  is  a  tree  which  by  its  shade  covers  the  soul,  comforts 
her  by  the  drops  of  its  delicious  dew,  strengthens  and 
enriches  her  with  the  fruits  of  patience  and  all  interior 
virtues,  and  adorns  her  with  the  flowers  of  good  works, 
especially  of  charity.  Kvery  verse  she  applies  to  the  spi- 
ritual joy,  delight,  and  other  effects  which  the  divine 
spouse  produces  in  a  soul,  especially  in  the  sublime  gifts 
of  prayer,  of  which  he  speaks  in  raptures  of  humility, 
joy,  and  holy  love.  This  imperfect  work  is  to  devout 
souls  a  great  treasure,  and  the  loss  of  the  continuation 
not  to  be  repaired.  Banues  informs  us,  in  the  relation 
he  gave  of  the  saint  in  order  to  her  canonization,  that 
when  be  heard  her  confessions,  for  a  trial  of  her  obedi- 
ence, he  bade  her  to  throw  her  life  which  she  had  thej:« 
written,  into  the  fire;  and  she  had  certainly  done  it  with- 
out the  least  reply,  if  he  had  not  immediately  recalled 
that  order.  (See  Yepez,  b.  3.  c.  18.  p.  155,  156.)  The 
meditations  of  St.  Teresa  before  ami  after  communion  are 
full  of  affective  sentiments  of  humility,  fear,  love,  and 
other  virtues.  Many  sinners  by  reading  these  medita- 
tions have  been  converted  to  God,  and  embraced  a  course 
of  perfect  virtue. 

The  instructions  of  St.  Teresa,  On    the    Manner   of 
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conversing  with  Christ,  representing  his  huma- 
nity as  present  with  them,  whether  by  their 
side  or  in  their  heart.  She  observes  that  all 
religious  persons  are  not  called  to  contempla- 
tioiD"  but  all  can  use  assiduous  prayer  with 
aspirations.  It  is  a  maxim  which  she  strongly 
inculcates,  that  the  most  advanced  ought  not 
entirely  to  abandon  the  method  of  sometimes 
representing  to  themselves  Christ  as  man,  and 
considering  him  as  the  object  of  their  devo- 
tions, and  this  sometimes  occupied  her  soul  in 
her  highest  raptures.52  The  opposite  doctrine, 
that  to  contemplate  the  humanity  of  Christ 
belongs  only  to  the  imperfect,  and  that  perfect 
contemplatives  consider  only  things  purely 
spiritual,  is  an  illusion  of  the  false  mystics.53 
Her  singular  devotion  to  the  holy  sacrament 

5i  Way  of  Perfection,  c.  17. 

52  Her  own  Life,  c.  27,  &c.    Castle  of  the  Soul,  Mans. 
6.  c.  7. 

53  See  Molinos's  condemned  prop,  in  Argentre,  Col- 
lect. Judic.  de  novis  error,  t.  3. 
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visiting  the  Monasteries  of  Nuns,  contain  the  most  excel 
tent  maxims  of  prudence  and  piety  for  the  government  of 
religious  houses  that  are  any  where  extant ;  and  her 
short  advice  or  Counsels  to  her  nuns  are  a  summary  of 
the  best  rules  by  which  a  person  who  desires  perfectly  to 
serve  God,  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct,  though  some 
are  peculiar  to  a  religious  state.  The  saint's  song  on  the 
divine  love  expresses  the  most  ardent  desires  of  a  soul 
deeply  wounded  with  divine  love,  speedily  by  death  to 
enjoy  God,  each  stanza  ending  with  this  Spanish  refert, 
(or  verse  repeated  throughout.)  Que  muero  porque 
no  muero.  "  I  die  (of  languishing  desire)  because 
I  do  not  die."  It  is  Englished  by  Mr.  Woodhead. 
The  Latin  translation  is  in  rhyme  ;  but  not  comparable 
to  the  last  excellent  French  translation  given  us 
by  Mo  us.  de  la  Monnoye.  The  letters  of  St.  Teresa  were 
published  in  four  small  volumes  by  Don  Palafox,  bishop 
of  Osma ;  they  are  most  of  them  less  interesting  than 
her  other  works,  but  are  a  standing  proof  of  her  eminent 
virtues,  and  of  her  prudence  and  great  natural  parts,  es- 
pecially penetration  poised  by  an  excellent  judgment.  A 
lively  wit  and  spirit  reigns  through  them  all,  and  her  na- 
tural cheerfulness  discovers  itself  on  every  occasion.  See 
particularly  ep.  32.  upon  sending  her  brother  a  present 
of  a  hair  shirt,  in  return  for  an  alms  to  her  monastery, 
and  ep.  31.  upon  sending  certain  devout  verses  she  had 
composed  to  her  religious  sisters.  She  gives  very  useful 
instructions  on  mental  prayer,  which  she  calls  the  ele- 
ments of  prayer,  ep.  23,  (to  F.  Gratian,)  and  ep.  8,  (to 
Dr.  Velasquez,  bishop  of  Osma.)  The  approbations  and 
commendations  bestowed  on  her  writings  are  too  long  to 
be  here  inserted.  Baillet,  the  most  reserved  of  critics  on 
such  works,  was  obliged  to  give  his  suffrage  to  these  as 
follows :  "  She  discovers  in  her  writings  the  most  impe- 
netrable secrets  of  true  wisdom  in  what  we  call  mystical 
theology,  of  which  God  has  given  the  key  to  a  very  small 
number  of  favoured  servants.  This  may  something  di- 
minish our  surprise  that  a  woman  without  learning 
should  have  expounded  what  the  greatest  doctors  never 
attained,  because  God  employs  in  his  wonders  what  in- 
struments he  pleases,  and  we  may  say  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  the  principal  share  in  the  works  of  Saint  Te- 
resa." It  is  authentically  related,  that  one  night  whilst 
she  was  writing  her  meditations,  a  nun  came  into  her 
cell,  and  sat  by  her  a  good  while  in  great  admiration,  be- 
holding her,  as  it  were,  in  an  enraptured  state,  holding  a 
pen  in  her  hand,  but  often  interrupting  ner  writing, 
laying  down  her  pen,  and  fetching  deep  sighs ;  her  eyes 
appeared  full  of  fire,  and  her  face  shone  with  a  bright 
light,  so  that  the  nun  trembled  with  awe  and  respect,  and 
went  out  again  without  being  perceived  by  the  saint.  See 
her  lite  by  Villefore. 


of  the  altar  appears  in  her  works.  She  used 
to  say,  that  one  communion  is  enough  to 
enrich  a  soul  with  all  spiritual  treasures  of 
grace  and  virtue,  if  she  put  no  ohstacles.  To 
unite  ourselves  most  frequently  and  most 
ardently  with  Christ  in  the  holy  eucharisi  she 
called  our  greatest  means  of  strength  and  com- 
fort in  our  state  of  banishment  till  we  shall  be 
united  to  him  in  glory.  Her  ardour  to  ap- 
proach the  holy  communion,  and  her  joy  and 
comfort  in  presence  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
are  not  to  be  expressed.  In  her  most  earnest 
prayers  she  conjured  Almighty  God,  for  the 
sake  of  his  divine  Son  present  on  our  altars, 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  on  earth,  and  pre- 
serve the  world  from  those  horrible  profana- 
tions by  which  his  mercy  is  insulted.51  This 
her  devotion  sprang  from  that  inflamed  love 
of  God  which  all  her  actions  and  writings 
breathe.53  From  the  same  source  proceeded 
her  burning  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
whose  souls  she  continually  recommended  to 
the  divine  mercy  with  many  tears,58  charging 
her  religious  never  to  cease  from  that  office  of 
charity,  and  from  praying  also  for  those  minis- 
ters of  God  who  labour  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.57  Her  grief  for  the  wicked  was  inex- 
pressible, and  she  was  ready  to  suffer  with  joy 
a  thousand  deaths  for  one  soul.  She  will 
have  the  divine  love  in  all  souls  to  be  both 
contemplative  and  active,  yet  so  that  the  exte- 
rior actions  proceed  from,  and  be  animated  by 
the  interior  fire :  or  be  flowers  of  this  plant,  the 
root  of  which  is  the  vehement  affection  of  love 
reigning  in  the  heart,  from  which  they  must 
draw  their  whole  substance  without  any  foreign 
mixtures  :  thus  a  preacher  ought  so  entirely  to 
have  the  divine  honour  in  view  as  not  to  think 
even  indirectly  of  pleasing  men.58  The  first 
among  the  external  actions  in  which  divine 
love  is  exercised,  she  every  where  reckons 
patience  in  suffering  persecutions  and  trials ; 
and  she  says,  that  he  who  loves,  finds  his 
delight  in  sufferings,  and  gathers  strength 
from  them.*9  The  second  great  exterior  em- 
ployment of  love  consists  in  labouring  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  advancing  the  sanetifi- 
cation  of  souls,  but  of  our  own  in  the  first 
place.  These  and  other  exercises  of  love,  and 
above  all  things  the  will  of  God  (perfectly  to 
acquiesce  in  which  is  our  sovereign  happiness) 
were  the  motives  which  tempered  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  desire  immediately  to  see  God  in 
his  glory,60  which  yet  she  indulged  by  the  most 
ardent  and  amorous  sighs,  crying  out:  "O 
death,  I  know  not  who  can  fear  thee,  since  i. 
is  by  thee  that  we  find  life  !"  &c."     And,  "  O 

bi  Way  of  Perfection,  c.  4. 

55  See  especially  Med    16.  and  her  thoughts  or  concep- 
tions of  divine  love,  or  Exp.  on  the  Canticles 

56  Med   10,  &c. 

W  Way  of  Perfection,  c.  1.  3.  35.   Med.  10.  Castle  of 
the  Soul,  Mans.  7. 

58  Cone,  of  Love  in  Cant.  c.  7.  p.  861. 

59  lb.  p.  863.  60  Med.  16.  «'   lb.  6. 
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life,  enemy  to  my  happiness,  when  will  it  be 
allowed  to  close  thee?  I  have  care  of  thee, 
because  God  is  pleased  to  preserve  thee,  and 
thou  belongest  to  him;  but  be  not  ungrateful. 
How  is  my  banishment  prolonged!  All  time 
indeed  is  short  to  gain  eternity.''  No  saint 
expresses  stronger  or  more  lively  sentiments  of 
fear  of  being  eternally  separated  from  God  ;M 
but  these  fears  she  resolved  into  humble  hope 
in  the  pure  clemency  of  God.  The  operations 
of  the  same  divine  Spirit  are  various.  Though 
fear,  humility,  love,  and  compunction  reign  in 
all  devout  souls,  the  Holy  Ghost  excites  in 
some  this,  and  in  others  that,  virtue  in  a  more 
sensible  manner,  and  in  some  this,  in  others 
that,  gift  appears  more  eminent.* 

St.  Teresa,  burning  with  a  desire  to  promote 
with  her  whole  strength  the  greater  sanctifica- 
tion  of  her  own  sold  and  that  of  others,  and  of 
labouring  to  secure  by  the  most  perfect  penance 
her  eternal  salvation,  conceited  a  project  of 
establishing  a  reform  in  her  Order.  The  rule 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  very  austere  :  but  in  process 
of  time  several  relaxations  were  introduced, 
and  a  mitigation  of  this  Order  was  approved 
by  a  bull  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1431.     In  the 


*  Med.  17 

*  An  English  poet  who  frequently  consecrated  his 
verses  to  the  praises  of  this  saint,  celebrates  the  ardour 
of  her  holy  love  as  follows  : 

Scarce  had  she  leam'd  to  lisp  a  name 

Of  martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 

Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath, 

Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death. 

She  never  undertook  to  know 

"What  death  with  love  should  have  to  do  : 

Nor  has  she  e'er  yet  understood, 

Why  to  show  love  she  should  shed  blood. 

Yet  though  she  cannot  tell  you  why, 

She  can  love,  and  she  can  die. 

Scarce  has  she  blood  enough  to  make 

A  guilty  sword  blush  for  her  sake : 

Yet  has  a  heart  dares  hope  to  prove, 

How  much  less  strong  is  death  than  love.  Sec. 

Crushaw,  whilst  yet  a  Protestant,  p.  62. 

The  same  poet,  after  he  was  become  a  Catholic,  in 
another  poem  on  St.  Teresa,  makes  this  prayer,  p.  1°7. 

0  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires  1 
By  all  thy  dow'r  of  lights  and  tires. 
By  all  of  God  we  have  in  thee, 
Leave  nothing  of  myself  in  me. 
Lei  me  so  read  thy  life  that  I 
Unto  all  life  of  mine  may  die. 

Upon  reading  her  works  he  composed,  and  chose  for 
his  motto,  the  following  epigram ; 

Live  Jesus,  live  ;  and  let  it  be 
My  life  to  die  for  love  of  thee. 

The  sincere  piety  of  Mr.  Crasbaw  after  his  conver- 
sion is  ingeniously  celebrated  by  his  friend  Mr.  Cowley, 
especially  in  the  verses  he  composed  on  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Loretto,  where  .Mr.  Crasbaw  was  newly 
chosen  canon.  "Poet  and  Saint!"  &c.  p.  32.  Cowley 
dexigned  to  imitate  his  friends,  Woodhead  and  Crashaw, 
in  their  happy  retreats,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 


convent  of  the  Incarnation  at  Avila,  in  which 
I  he  saint  lived,  other  relaxations  were  tolerated, 
especially  that  of  admitting  too  frequent  visits 
of  secular  friends  at  the  grate  in  the  parlour  or 
speak-house.  St.  Teresa  one  day  expressing  a 
great  desire  of  living  according  to  the  original 
institute  of  the  Order,  her  niece  Mary  d'Ocampe, 
then  a  pensioner  in  that  house,  offered  one 
thousand  ducats  to  ibund  a  house  for  such  a 
design,  and  a  secular  widow  lady  Guyomar 
d'Ulloa  zealously  encouraged  the  design  ;  which 
was  approved  by  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  St. 
Lewis  Uertrand,  and  the  bishop  of  Avila,  and 
the  saint  was  commanded  by  Christ  in  several 
visions  and  revelations  which  she  recounts  to 
undertake  fhe  same,  with  assured  promises  of 
success  and  his  divine  protection.  The  lady 
Guyomar  procured  the  licence  and  approba- 
tion of  F.  Angelo  de  Salazar,  provincial  of  the 
Carmelites  in  those  parts.  No  sooner  had  the 
project  taken  wind  but  be  was  obliged  by  the 
clamours  which  were  raised  against  it,  to 
recall  his  licence,  and  a  furious  storm  tell  upon 
the  saint,  through  the  violent  opposition  which 
was  made  by  all  her  fellow  nuns,  the  nobility, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  people.  She  suffered 
the  most  outrageous  calumnies  with  perfect 
calmness  of  mind  and  silence,  contenting  her- 
self with  earnestly  recommending  to  God  his 
own  work.  In  the  mean  time,  F.  Yvagnez, 
a  Dominican,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  learned  men  of  that  age,  secretly  en- 
couraged the  saint,  and  assisted  madam  Guyo- 
mar to  pursue  the  enterprise,  together  with 
madam  Jane  of  Ahumada,  a  married  sister  of 
the  saint,  who  began  with  her  husband  to  build 
a  new  convent  at  Avila,  in  1561,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  world  took  it  for  a  house  in- 
tended for  herself  and  her  family.  Their  son 
Gonzales,  a  little  child,  happened  to  be  crushed 
by  a  wall  which  tell  upon  him  in  raising  tin's 
building,  and  was  carried  without  giving  any 
signs  of  life  to  Teresa,  who  taking  him  in  her 
arms,  put  up  her  ardent  sighs  to  God,  and 
after  some  minutes  restored  him  perfectly  sound 
to  his  mother,  as  was  proved  in  the  process  of 
the  saint's  canonization.63  The  child  used  af- 
terward often  to  tell  bis  aunt,  that  it  was  a  duty 
incumbent  on  her  to  secure  his  salvation  by 
her  prayers  and  instructions,  seeing  it  was 
owing  to  her  that  he  was  not  long  ago  in 
heaven.  After  a  most  virtuous  life  he  died 
soon  after  St.  Teresa  in  extraordinary  sen- 
timents of  piety.  A  greai  strong  wall  of  this 
house  falling  in  the  night  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  many  were  discouraged;  but  the  saint 
said  it  was  the  effect  of  the  impotent  rage  and 
jealousy  of  the  devil.  The  lady  Louisa  de  la 
Cerda,  sister  to  the  duke  of  .Medina  Celi,  being 
in  the  deepest  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, count  Arias  Pardo,  prevailed  upon  the 
provincial  of  the  Carmelites  to  send  an  order 
to  Teresa  at  Avila,  sixty  miles  from  Toledo,  to 

83  Yepez.  b.  2.  c.  5.     Acta  Canoniz.     S.  Teresise,  Pa- 
risiis,  1625.    Villefore,  Vie  de  St.Terese,t.  2. 
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repair  to  her  in  that  city.  The  saint  remained 
in  her  house  above  half  a  year,  and  promoted 
exceedingly  the  spirit  and  practice  of  eminent 
virtue,  not  only  with  the  lady,  who  had  tor  her 
the  highest  veneration,  but  with  her  whole 
household  and  many  other  persons.  All  this 
time  she  abated  nothing;  of  her  usual  mortifica- 
tions and  devotions,  and  her  provincial  no 
sooner  released  her  from  the  tie  of  obedience 
which  he  had  imposed  on  her  of  living  in  the 
house  of  this  lady,  and  left  it  to  her  choice, 
either  to  go  or  stay,  but  she  returned  to  her 
monastery  of  the  Incarnation  at  Avila.  A  little 
before  she  came  back,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  prioress,  several  of  the  nuns  were 
very  desirous  she  should  be  chosen  for  that 
office,  the  very  thought  of  which  very  much 
afflicted  her  :  and  though  she  was  willing  rea- 
dily to  endure  any  kind  of  torment  for  God, 
she  could  not  prevail  with  herself  to  accept  of 
this  charge :  for,  besides  the  trouble  in  a  nu- 
merous community,  such  as  this  was,  and  other 
reasons,  she  never  loved  to  be  in  office,  fearing 
it  would  greatly  endanger  her  conscience.  She 
therefore  wrote  to  the  nuns  who  were  warmest 
for  having  her  chosen,  earnestly  entreating 
them  not  to  be  so  much  her  enemies.  Our 
Lord  one  day  when  she  was  thanking  him  that 
she  was  absent  during  the  noise  of  the  election, 
said  to  her  in  a  vision  :  "  Since  thou  desirest  a 
cross  a  heavy  one  is  prepared  for  thee.  De- 
cline it  not,  for  I  will  support  thee  :  go  cou- 
rageously and  speedily."  Fearing  this  cross 
was  the  office  of  prioress,  she  wept  bitterly ; 
but  soon  after  heard  that  another  person  was 
chosen:  for  which  she  gave  God  most  sincere 
thanks,64  and  set  out  for  Avila.  The  same 
evening  that  she  arrived  at  Avila  the  pope's 
brief  for  the  erection  of  her  new  convent  was 
brought  thither.  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  who 
happened  to  pass  that  way,  Don  Francisco  de 
Salsedo,  (a  pious  gentleman  with  whom  St. 
Peter  lodged,)  and  the  famous  Dr.  Daza  per- 
suaded the  bishop  to  concur,  and  the  new  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  Joseph  was  established  by  his 
authority,  and  made  subject  to  him,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  clay  in  1562,  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment being  placed  in  the  church,  and  the 
saint's  niece,  who  had  given  a  thousand  ducats, 
and  three  other  novices  taking  the  habit. 
Hereupon  a  great  noise  was  raised  against  the 
saint  in  the  town  ;  the  prioress  of  the  Incarna- 
tion sent  for  her  from  St.  Joseph's,  and  the 
provincial  being  called,  the  saint  was  ordered 
to  remain  in  her  old  monastery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, though  they  were  somewhat  pacified  when 
the  saint  had  clearly  shown  them  that  she  had 
not  taken  the  least  step  contrary  to  her  rule,  or 
against  the  duty  of  obedience.  The  governor 
and  magistrates  would  have  had  the  new  mo- 
nastery demolished,  had  not  F.  Bannes,  the 
learned  Dominican,  dissuaded  them  from  so 
hasty  a  resolution.  Amidst  the  most  violent 
slanders  and  persecutions  the  saint  remained 
64  Her  own  Life,  c.  33. 


calm,  recommending  to  God  his  own  work, 
and  was  comforted  by  our  Lord  who  said  to 
her  in  a  vision  :  "  Dost  thou  not  know  that  1 
am  Mighty?  What  dost  thou  tear?  Be  assured 
the  monastery  shall  not  be  dissolved.  1  will 
accomplish  all  I  have  promised  thee."  In  the 
mean  time  Don  Francis  of  Salsedo  and  other 
friends  to  the  new  establishment  deputed  a 
very  pious  priest  named  Gonzales  de  Aranda  to 
go  to  court  to  solicit  in  its  favour,  and  at 
length  all  things  were  successfully  concluded 
by  a  new  brief  from  Rome,  by  which  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  without  rents  was  con- 
firmed, and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  \o62 
the  bishop  prevailed  with  the  provincial  to  send 
Teresa  to  this  new  convent,  whither  she  was 
followed  by  four  fervent  nuns  from  the  old 
house.  One  of  these  was  chosen  prioress  ;  but 
the  bishop  soon  after  obliged  Teresa  to  take 
upon  herself  that  charge,  and  her  incomparable 
prudence  in  governing  others  appeared  hence- 
forward in  her  whole  conduct.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  the  will  and  senses,  and  the  exercise  of 
assiduous  prayer  were  made  the  foundation  of 
her  rule  :  strict  inclosure  was  established  with 
almost  perpetual  silence.  The  most  austere 
poverty  was  an  essential  part  of  the  rule,  with- 
out any  settled  revenues  :  the  nuns  wore  habits 
of  coarse  serge,  and  sandals  instead  of  shoes, 
lay  on  straw,  and  never  ate  flesh.  St.  Teresa 
admitted  to  the  habit  several  fervent  virgins  ; 
but  would  not  have  above  thirteen  nuns  in 
this  house  for  fear  of  dangers  of  relaxations 
and  other  inconveniences  which  are  usually 
very  great  in  numerous  houses.  In  nunneries 
which  should  be  founded  with  revenues,  and 
not  to  subsist  solely  on  alms,  she  afterward  al- 
lowed twenty  to  be  received.  But  this  regula- 
tion as  to  the  number  is  not  every  where 
observed  in  this  Order.  The  fervour  of  these 
holy  nuns  was  such  that  the  little  convent  of 
St.  Joseph  seemed  a  paradise  of  angels  on 
earth,  every  one  in  it  studying  to  copy  the 
spirit  of  the  great  model  before  them.  The 
general  of  the  Order,  John  Baptist  Rubeo  of 
Ravenna,  who  usually  resided  at  Rome,  coming 
into  Spain  and  to  Avila  in  1566,  was  infinitely 
charmed  with  the  conversation  and  sanctity  of 
the  foundress,  and  with  the  wise  regulations  of 
the  house,  and  he  gave  St.  Teresa  full  autho- 
rity to  found  other  convents  upon  the  same 
plan.* 

*  The  austere  rule  of  the  Carmelites  given  by  Albert, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  1205,  according  to  Lezana, 
(Aunales  Ord.B.  M.V.de  Monte  Carmelo,in  four  vol  ful. 
Romae,  an.  1656,)  or  in  1209,  according  to  F.  Papebroke, 
approved  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1248,  having  been  nun- 
gated,  it  was  reformed  by  Ven.  John  Soreth,  the  twenty- 
sixth  general,  in  1466,  who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
at  Angers  in  1471.  This  Order  had  no  houses  of  women 
till  the  Ven.  John  Soreth  instituted  them  in  I452,esta- 
blishing  four  convents  of  Carmelite  nuns,  of  which  one 
was  founded  at  Liege,  (since  removed  to  Huy,)  and  ano- 
ther at  Vannes  in  Brittany.  This  latter  was  built  by 
Frances  of  Amboise,  dutches*  of  Brittany,  wite  to  the 
duke  Peter  II.  After  his  death  she  took  the  habit  in 
this   nunnery    in    1457  ;    but,  tor    the   sake   of  greater 
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Out  of  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  she  asked  his  leave  to  establish  also 
some  convents  of  religious  men,  and  the  gene- 
ral allowed  her  at  first  to  erect  two.  St.  Teresa 
passed  five  years  in  her  convent  of  St.  Joseph 
with  thirteen  fervent  nuns,  whom  she  discreetly 
exercised  in  every  sort  of  mortification,  obe- 
dience, and  all  religious  exercises,  being  her- 
self the  first  and  most  diligent  not  only  at 
prayer,  but  also  in  spinning,  sweeping  the 
house,  or  working  in  the  kitchen.  Among 
these  holy  virgins  many  were  of  high  birth; 
but  having  renounced  the  world  they  thought 
of  no  distinction  but  that  of  surpassing  each 
other  in  humility,  penance,  and  affection  lor 
one  another  and  for  their  holy  mother:  they 
abounded  with  heavenly  consolations,  and  their 
whole  lives  were  a  continued  course  of  peni- 
tential exercises  and  contemplation  ;  they  never 
suffered  their  prayer  to  be  interrupted  night  or 
day  as  far  as  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  our 
mortal  state  would  admit.  For  St.  Teresa 
declared  assiduous  prayer,  silence,  close  retire- 
ment, and  penance  to  be  the  four  pillars  of  the 
spiritual  edifice  she  had  raised,  and  the  funda- 
mental constitutions  of  their  state.  In  August 
1567,  St.  Teresa  went  to  Medina  del  Campo, 
and,  having  conquered  many  difficulties,  found- 
ed there  a  second  convent.  In  her  history  of 
the  foundation  of  this  house  she  gives  her  spi- 
ritual daughters  excellent  advice  concerning 
mental  prayer,  saying  that  it  consists  not  so 
much  in  thinking  or  forming  reflections  (cf 
which  every  one  is  not  equally  capable)  as  in 
loving;  in  resolving  to  serve  God,  to  suffer  for 

solitude,  founded  a  second  nunnery  of  this  Order  at 
Coets  near  Nantz,  where  she  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, in  1483.  The  Reformation  of  Mantua  of  this 
Order  which  was  set  on  foot  in  1413,  has  about  fifty 
convents  in  Italy.  The  original  of  the  reformation  of 
St.  Teresa  is  dated  in  1562,  when  the  constitutions  she 
had  drawn  up,  were  approved  by  Pius  IV.  The  perfec- 
tion and  discretion  of  this  rule  eclipsed  all  former  refor- 
mations of  this  Order.  The  Discalceated  or  Barefooted 
Carmelites  who  profess  the  Order  as  reformed  by  Saint 
Teresa,  are  divided  into  two  distinct  bodies,  those  of 
Spam  which  consist  of  six  provinces,  having  their  own 
general,  and  being  more  austere  than  the  rest.  The 
others  have  seven  provinces  in  Italy,  France,  Poland, 
Germany,  and  Persia  ;  their  general  resides  in  their  con- 
vent of  our  Lady  of  Scala  at  Home.  The  first  religious 
men  of  this  Older  having  been  hermits  who  lived  under 
the  inspection  of  a  superior,  it  was  made  a  rule  among 
the  Discalceated  Carmelites,  that  in  each  province  there 
should  he  one  monaster}',  to  which  should  be  annexed  a 
hermitage.  This  monastery  is  to  be  built  like  the  Char- 
treuses, but.  with  larger  gardens  or  a  forest,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  other  cells,  in  which  the  friars  may  live 
with  the  leave  of  the  superior,  observing  the  hours  of 
monastic  duties  privately.  Only  twenty  are  a. lowed  to 
live  at  once  in  the  hermitage,  each  for  about  three  weeks  ; 
after  which  they  return  to  their  own  convents.  The  aus- 
terities they  practise  in  the  hermitages  are  very  great  ; 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  study  there,  or  to  read  any 
books  but  those  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  scarce  ever  to 
speak  to  one  another.  For  want  of  such  large  hermit- 
ages in  France  many  convents  have  a  cell  or  hermitage 
in  their  garden.  But,  in  1600,  Lewis  XIV.  founded  for 
these  religious  men  a  great  hermitage  at  Louviersin  Nor- 
man  ly  near  Evreux,  the  description  of  which  is  given  by 
Villefore,  in  his  Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert  d'Occident,  t.  2. 


him  joyfully,  and  to  do  his  will ;  and  in  asking 
grace  for  this.  Her  instructions  concerning 
obedience  are  not  less  important;  for  it  is 
happy  obedience  and  perfect  resignation  that 
give  the  inestimable  treasure  of  liberty  of 
spirit,  by  which  a  soul  desires  nothing,  yet  pos- 
sesses all  things  ;  neither  fears  nor  covets  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  is  neither  disturbed  by 
crosses  nor  softened  by  pleasures.  The  coun- 
tess de  la  Cerda,  whom  St.  Teresa  had  visited 
at  Toledo,  most  earnestly  desiring  to  found  a 
convent  of  this  Order  at  her  town  of  Malagon, 
the  saint  and  the  countess  attended  that  work. 
Thence  St.  Teresa  went  to  Vail  ad  olid,  and 
there  founded  another  nunnery.  She  was 
much  affected  with  the  virtue  and  happy  death 
of  a  young  nun  in  this  house,  and  has  given 
an  amiable  description  of  her  perfect  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  obedience,  fervour,  and 
perpetual  silence  and  prayer.  She  never 
meddled  in  any  matter  that  concerned  her  not, 
and  therefore  she  discerned  no  defect  in  any 
one  but  in  herself.  In  her  last  sickness  she 
said  to  her  sisters :  "  We  ought  not  so  much 
as  turn  our  eyes  but  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  do  what  is  acceptable  to  him."  Another 
time  she  said,  "  It  would  be  a  torment  to  her 
to  take  satisfaction  in  any  thing  that  was  not 
God,"  (or  for  him.)  St.  Teresa  made  her  next 
foundation  at  Toledo.  She  met  here  with 
violent  opposition,  and  great  obstacles,  and 
had  no  more  than  four  or  five  ducats  when  she 
begs\n  the  edifice.  But  she  said  :  "  Teresa 
and  this  money  are  indeed  nothing  :  but  God, 
Teresa,  and  these  ducats  suffice  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  undertaking." 

At  Toledo  a  young  woman  who  had  gained 
a  reputation  of  virtue,  petitioned  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  habit,  but  added  :  "  I  will  bring 
with  me  my  bible."  "  What !"  said  the  saint, 
"  your  bible?  Do  not  come  to  us.  We  are 
poor  women  who  know  nothing  but  how  to 
spin,  and  to  do  what  we  are  bid."  By  that 
word  she  discovered  in  the  postulant  an  incli- 
nation to  vanity,  and  dangerous  curiosity  and 
wrangling  ;  and  the  extravagancies  into  which 
that  woman  afterward  fell,  justified  her  dis- 
cernment and  penetration.  St.  Teresa  had 
met  with  two  Carmelite  friars  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  who  were  desirous  to  embrace  her 
reform,  F.  Antony  of  Jesus,  then  prior  there, 
and  F.  John  of  the  Cross.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  an  opportunity  olfered  itself,  she  founded  a 
convent  for  religious  men  at  a  poor  village 
called  Durvelo,  in  156S,  (of  which  F.  Antony 
was  appointed  prior,)  and,  in  1569,  a  second 
for  men  at  Pastrana,  both  in  extreme  poverty 
and  austerity,  especially  the  latter.  After 
these  two  foundations  St.  Teresa  left  to  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  the  care  of  all  other  founda- 
tions that  should  be  made  for  tli€  religious 
men.  At  Pastrana  she  also  established  a  con-  • 
vent  for  nuns.  Prince  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva, 
a  favourite  courtier  of  Philip  II.  who  had 
(bunded  these  convents  at  Pastrana,  dying,  his 
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princess  in  the  sudden  excess  of  her  grief  made 
her  religious  profession  in  this  nunnery  ;  but 
when  this  passion  abated,  claimed  many  ex- 
emptions, and  would  still  maintain  the  dignity 
of  princess  ;  so  that  St.  Teresa,  finding  she 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  humility  of  her 
profession,  lest  relaxations  should  be  intro- 
duced in  her  Order,  sent  a  precept  to  the  nuns 
to  leave  that  house  to  her,  and  retire  to  people 
a  new  convent  in  Segovia.  Afterward  she 
would  not  easily  admit  ladies  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  rule.  When  bishop  Yepez 
entreated  her  once  to  admit  to  the  habit  a  cer- 
tain postulant,  who  was  a  lady  of  the  first 
quality,  advanced  in  years,  and  very  rich  both 
in  money  and  vassalages,  she  would  never 
hear  of  it,  saying,  that  great  ladies  who  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  have  their  own  will, 
seldom  sufficiently  learn  humility,  obedience, 
and  simplicity,  without  which  they  are  more 
likely  to  overturn  than  to  support  a  religious 
Order.65  In  1570  St.  Teresa  founded  a  con- 
vent at  Salamanca,  and  another  at  Alva.  Pope 
Pius  V.  appointed  apostolic  visitors  to  inquire 
into  relaxations  in  religions  Orders,  that  they 
might  be  reformed.  Dr.  Peter  Fernandez,  a 
Dominican  friar  famous  for  his  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, was  nominated  visitor  of  the  Carmelites  in 
that  part  of  Spain,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  coming  to  Avila,  he  found  great  fault  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Incarnation,  in  which 
were  fourscore  nuns,  that  inclosure  and  soli- 
tude were  not  better  observed.  To  remedy 
these  disorders  he  sent  for  St.  Teresa,  who  had 
formerly  consulted  him  in  her  doubts,  and  com- 
manded her  to  take  upon  her  the  charge  of 
prioress.  It  was  a  double  affliction  to  the 
saint  to  be  separated  from  her  own  dear 
daughters,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
house  which  opposed  her  reform  with  jealousy 
and  warmth.  The  nuns  also  refused  to  obey 
her.  She  told  them  that  she  came  not  to 
command  or  instruct,  but  to  serve  and  be  in- 
structed by  the  last  amongst  them.  It  was  her 
custom  to  gain  the  hearts  first  before  she  laid 
her  commands ;  and  having  by  sweetness  and 
humility  won  the  affections  of  this  whole  com- 
munity, she  easily  re-established  discipline, 
shut  up  the  parlours,  and  excluded  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  seculars.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years  of  her  superiority,  the  nuns  much 
desired  to  detain  her,  but  she  was  appointed 
prioress  of  her  reformed  convent  of  St.  Joseph 
in  the  same  town.  The  provincial  ejected  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  and  other  fathers  whom 
Saint  Teresa  had  appointed  confessors  to  the 
house  of  the  Incarnation,  and  involved  her  in 
the  persecution  he  raised  against  them.  She, 
however,  continued  to  settle  new  foundations  at 
Segovia,  Veas,  Seville,  Caravaca,  Villa-Nuova, 
Palencia,  Granada,  Soria,  (in  the  diocess  of 
Osma,)  and  Burgos.  The  mitigated  Carmelites 
complained  loudly  of  the  great  number  of 
foundations  which  she  made,  fearing  lest  in 
K  Y/epez,  b.  2.  c.  21. 
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the  end  they  themselves  should  be  subjected  to 
her  severe  rule.  The  general,  who  had  fa- 
voured her,  was  compelled  to  order  her  not  to 
found  any  more  convents.  There  was  among 
the  barefooted  Carmelites  a  man  of  great  repu- 
tation called  F.  Gratian,  who  was  son  to  one 
who  had  been  principal  secretary  of  state  to 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  As  he  had  been 
very  active  in  propagating  the  reform,  the  mi- 
tigated Carmelites  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  deposition  against  him. 

St.  Teresa  felt  most  severely  the  persecutions 
which  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  F.  Gratian, 
and  others  suffered  :  yet  bore  every  thing  with 
admirable  patience  and  resignation,  and  wrote 
to  the  general  with  perfect  submission  and 
wonderful  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of 
mind.  Bishop  Yepez,  who  was  at  that  time 
her  spiritual  director,  was  amazed  at  her  con- 
stant joy,  courage,  meekness,  and  invincible 
greatness  of  soul  under  all  manner  of  afflic- 
tions, and  the  most  atrocious  slanders  with 
which  even  her  chastity  was  attacked.  In  the 
mean  time,  she  did  all  the  good  offices  in  her 
power  to  every  one  of  them  that  persecuted 
her,  always  spoke  well  of  them,  and  would 
never  hear  the  least  sinister  construction  put 
upon  any  of  their  actions.  She  felt  only  the 
sufferings  of  others,  being  entirely  insensible  to 
her  own.  When  FF.  Gratian,  Marian,  and 
the  rest  gave  up  all  for  lost,  she  assured  them  : 
"  We  shall  sulfer,  but  the  Order  will  stand." 
The  only  answer  she  made  to  calumnies  which 
were  whispered  against  her,  was  :  "  If  they 
thoroughly  knew  me,  they  would  say  much 
worse  things  of  me."  She  told  her  persecuted 
friends,  that  nothing  seemed  to  her  a  surer 
mark  of  the  divine  mercy  toward  them,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  advantageous  or  neces- 
sary than  to  suffer,  that  we  may  learn  better  to 
know  both  God  and  ourselves,  and  be  assisted 
more  perfectly  to  extirpate  pride  and  the  love  of 
the  world  out  of  our  hearts.  "  I  return  God  a 
thousand  thanks,"  said  she,  writing  to  a  friar 
of  her  Order,  "  and  you  ought  also  to  thank 
him  on  my  account.  VVhat  greater  pleasure  can 
we  enjoy  than  to  suffer  for  so  good  a  God! 
The  cross  is  the  secure  and  beaten  road  to  lead 
our  souls  to  him.  Let  us  then  love  and  em- 
brace it.  Wo  to  our  reform,  and  wo  to  every 
one  of  us,  if  crosses  fail  us."88  After  recom- 
mending her  undertaking  with  many  tears  to 
God  for. the  honour  of  his  divine  name,  she 
wrote  to  the  king,  imploring  his  protection  ■ 
and  his  majesty,  upon  the  information  of  cer- 
tain Dominican  friars  of  great  reputation, 
warmly  espoused  her  cause,  and  that  of  her 
establishments:  and  an  order  was  obtained  at 
Rome  to  exempt  the  Reformed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  mitigated  Carmelites,  so  that 
each  should  have  their  own  provincials.  Tins 
expedient  satisfied  both  parties,  and  put  an  end 
j  to  these  troubles  in  1577. 

Though  the  wonderful  success  of  this  saint 
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in  her  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  divine 
honour,  was  owing  to  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  to  the  divine  light  and  assistance  which 
she  drew  down  upon  her  actions  by  the  spirit 
of  holy  prayer,  the  great  channel  of  "lace,  she 
was  certainly  a  person  endowed  with  great  na- 
tural talents.  The  most  amiable  sweetness  and 
meekness  of  her  temper,  the  affectionate  ten- 
derness of  her  heart,  and  the  liveliness  of  her 
wit  and  imagination,  poised  with  an  uncom- 
mon maturity  of  judgment,  gained  her  always. 
in  the  first  part  of  her  lite,  the  particular  love 
and  esteem  of  all  her  acquaintance.  Bishop 
Yepez  assures  us,  that  her  deportment  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  was  not  less  agreeable 
than  it  was  edifying;  and  that  the  gravity, 
modesty,  and  discretion  of  her  words  and  car- 
riage had  such  a  dignity  and  gracefulness,  and 
such  charms,  that  even  her  looks  composed 
the  hearts,  and  regulated  the  manners  of  those 
who  converged  with  her.  He  adds,  that  her 
prudence  and  address  were  admirable.  Such 
was  her  love  of  simplicity,  truth,  and  sincerity, 
that  if  she  heard  any  nun  repeat  something 
they  had  heard  with  ever  so  trifling  an  altera- 
tion in  a  single  word,  she  reprimanded  them 
with  extreme  severity ;  and  often  said,  that  a 
person  could  never  arrive  at  perfection  who 
was  not  a  scrupulous  lover  of  candour  and 
truth.  This  appeared  in  all  her  dealings,  and 
she  would  have  rather  suffered  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  to  miscarry,  than  to  have  said 
any  word  in  which  there  could  be  the  least 
shadow  or  danger  of  a  lie  or  equivocation.67 
She  used  to  say,  that  our  Lord  is  a  great 
lover  of  humility  because  he  is  the  great  lover 
of  truth,  and  humility  is  a  certain  truth,  by 
which  we  know  how  little  we  are,  and  that 
we  have  no  good  of  ourselves.  For  true  hu- 
mility takes  not  from  us  the  knowledge  of 
God's  gifts  which  we  have  received  ;  but  it 
teaches  us  to  acknowledge  that  we  no  way  de- 
served them,  and  to  admire  and  thank  the 
divine  goodness  so  much  the  more  as  we  more 
perfectly  see  our  own  baseness  and  unwor- 
thiness,  and  the  infidelities  and  ingratitude 
with  which  we  repay  the  divine  graces.  The 
wonderful  confidence  in  God,  and  constancy 
and  firmness  of  soul  which  she  showed  under 
all  difficulties  and  dangers,  arose  from  her  dis- 
trust in  herself,  and  in  all  creatures,  and  her 
placing  her  whole  strength  in  God  alone.  To 
have  neglected  the  means  of  human  industry 
and  prudence,  would  have  been  to  have 
tempted  God,  who  will  have  us  employ  them, 
though  we  expect  the  whole  issue  from  him 
who  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  these,  or  per- 
haps other  instruments  if  he  rejects  these  :  but 
St.  Teresa  had  recourse  to  the  succours  of  the 
world  so  as  to  place  no  pari  of  her  confidence  in 
them,  and  she  says  of  them  :  "  I  perceive 
clearly  they  are  all  no  better  than  so  many 
twigs  of  dried  rosemary,  and  that  there  is  no 
eaning  upon  them:  for  upon  the  least  weight 
•*  Yepez,  part  2.  c.  15 


of  contradiction  pressing  upon  them,  they  are 
presently  broken.  I  have  learned  this  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  true  remedy  against  our 
falling  is  to  lean  on  the  cross,  and  to  trust  in 
him  who  was  fastened  to  it."6"  As  one  un- 
worthy of '  i.M  heavenly  consolation,  she  never 
durst  ask  any  comfort  of  God,  whether  she 
suffered  the  most  painful  aridities,  or  abounded 
with  spiritual  favours,  a  conduct  of  which  Dr. 
Avila  and  other  experienced  directors  exceed- 
ingly approved,  regarding  it  as  a  mark  that 
her  visions  and  raptures  were  not  illusions. 
Humiliations  and  sufferings  she  looked  upon 
as  her  due  and  her  advantage.  "  When  1  am 
in  prayer,"  said  she,69  "  1  cannot,  though  I 
should  endeavour  it,  ask  of  our  Lord,  nor 
desire  rest,  because  I  see  that  he  lived  altoge- 
ther in  labours;  which  I  beseech  him  to  give 
me  likewise,  bestowing  on  me  first  grace  to 
sustain  them. 

St.  Teresa  lived  to  see  sixteen  nunneries  of 
her  Reformed  Order  founded,  and  fourteen 
convents  of  Carmelite  friars.  One  of  these 
latter  was  founded  by  a  famous  lady  called 
Catharine  de  Cardona,  who  had  led  an  eremi- 
tical iifie  in  a  cave  in  a  desert  eight  years,  when 
she  built  this  friary,  near  her  hermitage  in  the 
diocess  of  CuSnza.  She  was  of  the  family  of 
the  dukes  of  Cardona  ;  had  been  governess  to 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  was 
much  caressed  at  court.  In  the  world  she  had 
been  much  given  to  the  practice  of  penitential 
severities  ;  but  the  austerities  with  which  she 
treated  her  body  after  she  had  retired  into  the 
desert  seemed  to  exceed  the  ordinary  strength 
of  her  sex.  St.  Teresa,  who  corresponded  with 
her,  very  much  commends  her  piety  and  virtue. 
This  lady  died  in  her  cave  in  1577,  five  years 
after  she  had  built  the  friary,  which  she  called 
Our  Lady  of  Succour.  St.  Teresa  was  returning 
from  founding  a  convent  at  Burgos  to  Avila, 
where  she  was  prioress,  when  she  wassentforby 
the  duchess  of  Alva.  She  was  at  that  time 
very  ill  of  her  usual  distemper  of  a  palsy  and 
frequent  violent  vomitings.  Yet  when  she 
arrived  at  Alva,  on  the  2(lth  of  September,  she 
conversed  with  the  duchess  several  hours ; 
then  went  to  her  convent  in  the  town,  under- 
standing that  our  Lord  called  her  to  himself. 
On  the  30th  of  that  month  she  was  seized 
with  a  bloody-flux,  and  after  communicating  at 
mass,  took  to  her  bed,  and  never  rose  out  of  it 
any  more.  The  duchess  visited  her  every  day, 
and  would  needs  serve  her  with  her  own  hands, 
.sister  Anne  of  Si.  Bartholomew,  the  saint's 
individual    companion,    never    left    her.*      On 
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*  The  venerable  Anne  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  very 
young,  v.-.ls  line  lit'  the  first  who  took  the  habit  in  St. 
Teresa's  reformed  convent  of  St.  Joseph  at  Avila,  in  Old 
Castile,  of  which  city  she  was  a  native.  Her  soui  bein£ 
raised  by  the  sublime  views  of  holy  faith  above  all  temporal 
things,  i:i  this  solitude  she  lived  in  tin.!,  disentangled 
from  all  that  is  not  God,  for  whom  alone  she  was  created  . 
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the  1st  of  October,  having  passed  almost,  the 
whole  night  in  prayer,  she  made  her  confession 
to  F.  Antony  of  Jesus.  He  afterward,  in  the 
presence  of  the  nuns,  entreated  her  to  pray 
that  God  would  not  yet  take  her  from  them. 
She  answered,  she  was  no  way  needful  to  them 
nor  useful  in  the  world.  She  gave  every  day 
many  wholesome  instructions  to  her  nuns  with 
greater  energy  and  tenderness  than  usual. 
She  besought  them  for  the  love  of  God  to 
observe  their  rules  and  constitutions  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  not  to  consider  the  bad 
example  such  a  sinner  had  given  them,  but  to 
forgive  her.  The  holy  viaticum  being  brought 
into  her  chamber  on  the  3d  of  October  in  the 
evening,  she  sprung  up  in  her  bed,  though 
exceeding  weak,  and  among  other  fervent  eja- 
culations, said  :  "  O  my  Lord,  and  my  spouse, 
the  desired  hour  is  now  come.  It  is  now  time 
for  me  to  depart  hence.  Thy  will  be  done. 
The  hour  is  at  last  come,  wherein  I  shall  pass 
out  of  this  exile,  and  my  soul  shall  enjoy  in  thy 
company  what  it  hath  so  earnestly  longed  for." 
At  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening  she  desired 
and  received  extreme-unction.  F.  Antony 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  be  buried  in  her 
own  convent  at  Avila  ?  To  which  she  answered  : 
"  Have  I  any  thing  mine  in  this  world  ?  Or  will 
they  not  afford  me  here  a  little  earth  V"  She 
recited  often  certain  verses  of  the  Miserere  psalm, 
especially  those  words  :  A  contrite  and  humble. 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  This  she 
repeated  till  her  speech  failed  her.  After  this 
she  remained  fourteen  hours,  as  it  were  in  a 
trance,  holding  a  crucifix  fast  in  her  hand  ;  and 
calmly  expired  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  the  next  day  (by 
the   reformation   of  the  calendar*  made  that 

and  by  the  same  occupation  of  divine  contemplation,  in 
which  God  himself  is  occupied  to  all  eternity,  she  endea- 
voured to  form  in  herself  his  perfect  image,  and  to  trace 
in  herself  the  lineaments  of  all  virtues  of  which  he  is  the 
infinitely  perfect  model  and  original.  Her  eminent  spirit 
of  humility  and  prayer  endeared  her  to  St.  Teresa  in  a 
particular  manner.  After  that  saint  had  expired  in  her 
arms  in  1582,  she  was  sent  into  France  with  Anne  of 
Jesus,  and  was  appointed  by  the  venerable  Peter  Berulle, 
afterward  cardinal,  prioress  of  the  first  nunnery  of  her 
Order  founded  at  Pontoise,  and  soon  after  of  that  founded 
in  Paris.  Being  called  into  Flanders  by  the  princess 
Albert  and  Isabel,  she  laid  the  foundation  of  a  nunnery 
at  Antwerp  in  1611,  where  she  died,  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  year  1621),  the  sixty-seventh 
of  her  religious  profession,  and  seventy-sixth  of  her  age. 
Several  miracles  ascribed  to  her  after  her  death  were  ap- 
proved by  John  Malderus,  bishop  of  Antwerp.  Others, 
inore'modern,  by  an  order  of  the  holy  see,  were  examined 
by  the  late  bishop  of  Ghent,  and  the  process  sent  to  Rome. 
By  the  order  of  superiors,  she  wrote  her  own  life,  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1G4G:  and  again,  together 
with  her  life  compiled  by  another  hand,  and  an  account 
of  many  miracles,  at  Brussels,  in  1708,  in  8vo. 

On  Ven.  Anne  of  Jesus,  see  Vida  de  Anna  de  Jesus 
per  Manrique,  Brussella,  1652,  folio. 

*  The  word  Calendar  is  derived  from  Calendae,  and 
this  from  the  obsolete  Latin  verb  Calare,  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  zaXuv,  to  call.  The  application  of  this  word 
relates  to  a  custom  in  ancient  Rome  on  the  day  of  the 
calends,  when  the  people  were  assembled  in  the  capitol 
every  new  moon,   and  one  of  the  inferior  priests  called 


year  by  cutting  off  those  ten  days)  being  rec- 
koned the  15th,  the  day  which  was  after- 
ward   appointed   for    her    festival.     Site    lived 

over  as  many  days  as  were  bit  ween  that  and  the 
nones.  Thus  the  first  day  of  the  month  began  to  be 
known  by  Calendae.  They  were  remarkable  lor  the  ex- 
piration of  debts,  and  the  commencement  of  contracts; 

and  hence  the  name  Calendar  was  given  to  the  publica- 
tions which  notified  the  distribution  of  time,  its  seasons, 
fairs,  and  solemn  days.  This  term  still  obtains,  though 
our  reckoning  by  the  calendar  be  no  longer  in  use.  How- 
ever, the  necessity  of  something  equivalent  to  a  calendar 
has  always  been  experienced.  There  are  none  of  the 
events  or  businesses  of  life  either  past  or  to  come,  that 
do  not  need,  in  a  great  measure,  stated  periods  for 
regular  recourse  :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  a  calendar,  and  another  to  furnish  such 
as  may  fully  answer  the  end.  How  many  ages,  how 
many  observations  and  calculations  were  wanting  to 
arrive  at  the  present  regulation  !  which,  after  all,  is  not 
absolutely  perfect.  However,  the  ingenious  and  painful 
researches  of  the  learned  have  reached  a  nearness  of 
perfection,  which  would  be  yet  unknown  but  for  the 
labours  of  antiquity,  which  happily  paid  more  attention 
to  a  matter  of  this  importance  than  generally  modern 
manners  seem  fond  of.  Indeed,  without  a  calendar, 
ancient  history  at  this  period  would  be  embroiled  in  un- 
penetrable confusion. 

Rome  received  its  calendar  from  Romulus  and  Numa  ; 
but  this  calendar  was  very  defective.  Julius  Caesar 
reformed  it,  but  he  did  not  give  it  that  degree  of  exact- 
ness which  might  render  another  reformation  unnecessary. 
The  error  that  remained  by  his  calculation  so  increased 
by  degrees,  that  in  1532,  a  surplus  of  ten  days  was  at 
once  struck  oft;  which  happened  the  very  night  St.  Teresa 
died. 

Tiny  mistake  proceeded  from  an  oversight  in  the 
astronomer  Sosi Relies,  whom  Caesar  had  consulted.  He 
laid  down  for  the  basis  of  his  calculation,  that  the  sun 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours  per- 
forming its  course,  through  the  ecliptic;  whereas  the 
astronomers  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  discovered 
that  this  revolution  is  performed  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  five  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes.  Con- 
sequently he  supposed  the  year  to  be  eleven  minutes 
longer  than  it  ready  is  :  which,  every  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years,  increases  the  error  to  the  length  of  a  day  ; 
insomuch,  that  from  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  till  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  in  1582,  ten  days  too  many 
crept  into  the  Ephemeris  :  thus  tie  vernal  equinox,  which, 
in  325,  was  fixed  on  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  year  1582, 
happened  on  the  11th,  though  the  calendar  always  fixed 
it  on  the  21st. 

This  difference  increasing  from  age  to  age,  the  seasons 
at  length  would  be  so  erroneously  indicated  by  the  calen- 
dar, that  we  might  imagine  ourselves  in  spring,  when  the 
sun  had  already  gone  through  all  the  si^ns.  Blondel, 
who  in  the  last  century  published  a  valuable  work  on  the 
calendar,  ingeniously  remarks  :  "  The  prayers,  ihen, 
which  the  Church  hath  judiciously  ordered  in  correspond- 
ence to  the  seasons  would  become  utterly  absurd :  how 
ridiculous  to  pray  that  God  would  graciously  moderate 
the  raging  heats  of  the  sun,  at  a  tune  that  the  earth 
were  covered  with  snow  ;  or  to  petition  for  rain  to  help 
the  growth  of  corn  already  reaped  and  stored  in  our  gra- 
naries !"  This  error  was  one  of  the  principal  motives 
which  induced  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  reform  the  calen- 
dar. It  was  caused,  as  has  been  remarked,  on  account 
of  the  days  of  the  year  having  crept  forward  in  regard  of 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  and  consequently  of  the 
seasons.  But  of  all  the  faults  of  the  calendar,  this  seemed 
the  easiest  to  correct.  It  was  in  erlect  only  bringing 
back  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  21st  of  .March,  as  it  had 
been  in  325,  by  counting  it  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
month,  which  in  the  old  calendar  was  reckoned  but  the 
eleventh.  The  pope  might  have  waited  for  March,  1583, 
to  make  this  suppression;  but  he  chose  to  do  it  in  the 
month  of  October  preceding,  on  the  day  after  the  feast  of 
2  v  2 
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sixty-seven  years,  six  months,  and  seven  clays, 
of  which  she  passed  forty-seven  in  a  religious 
state,  ami  the    latter  twenty   in  the   observance 

St.  Francis,  finding  there  were  fewer  feasts  from  this  day 
to  the  15th,  than  in  the  other  months. 

To  obviate  this  error  in  future,  he  instituted  a  new 
form  of  years,  called  the  Gregorian,  in  which  three  lea]>- 
days  are  left  out  in  every  four  hundred  years  ;  by  which 
the  excess  of  eleven  minutes  yearly  accumulating,  making 
one  day  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  was  ulu- 
lated thus  ;  that  after  the  year  1600,  every  hundredth 
yc ir  (which  in  the  Julian  form  would  be  leap-year 01  bis- 
sextile) be  reckoned  common  years  only  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  except  the  four  hundredth  to  lie  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days;  so  that  the  years  1700,1800, 
aid  1900  be  common  ;  the  year  2000  bissextile :  but  -loo 
common,  and  so  in  course.  By  this  regulation  the 
venial  equinoxes  are  fixed  (almost)  for  ever  to  the  '20th 
or  '21st  of  March.  The  method  so  simple,  and  even  so 
accurate,  that  a  difference  of  one  day  could  not  happen 
in  less  than  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  years. 
The  suppression  of  a  day,  renewed  each  of  the  three  first 
hundred  years,  is  called  the  Solar  Equation. 

The  ancient  manner  of  counting  days  is  called  the  Old 
Style:  and  that  introduced  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  the 
New  Style.  The  Catholic  states  adopted  it  almost  as 
Boon  as  it  was  in  use  at  Rome;  and  by  degrees  it  became 
general  in  the  Protestant  countries.  Russia  still  uses 
the  old  style,  so  that  their  year  begins  eleven  days  later 
than  ours.  But  to  conform  the  Russian  dates  to  those 
of  the  other  European  nations,  they  are  expressed  like 
fractions,  whose  numerators  point  out  the  day  of  the 
month  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  denomi- 
nators the  day  of  the  same  or  foregoing  month,  according 
to  the  ancient  calendar.  For  example,  these  tractions,  f£ 
March,  signify  an  event  to  have  happened  in  Russia  the 
1  Ith  of  March  ;  to  signify  an  event  which  happened  the 
21st  of  December  1774,  is  written  thus, 

1  January  177'). 

21  December  1774. 

Some  time  after  the  use  of  ciphers  became  common 
in  Europe,  they  were  adopted  to  mark  the  days  of  the 
month ;  till  then  the  Roman  manner  had  been  followed 
which  divided  each  month  into  three  principal  epochs  ; 
viz.  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  calends  always 
corresponded  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  nones  to 
the  fifth  or  seventh,  and  the  ides  being  always  eight 
days  after  the  nones,  fell  consequently  on  the  thirteenth, 
or  fifteenth  ot  the  month.  The  months  in  which  the 
nones  fell  on  the  seventh  were  four,  March,  May,  July, 
and  October.  Every  month  had  eight  ides;  March, 
May,  July,  and  October  had  six  nones,  and  the  rest  only 
four  each  month.  Thes3  parts  of  the  Julian  months 
are  reckoned  backward,  so  that  the  calends  being  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  supposing  it  to  have  four 
nones,  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  will  be  called  Nonae, 
t.  e.  Nones,  or  Primus  Nonatum,  the  second  day  is  called 
Quartus,  the  third  Tertius,  and  the  fourth  Pridie  Nonas, 
i.  e.  the  Eve  of  the  Nones.  In  like  manner  the  thirteenth 
day  will  be  the  Idus,  and  sixth,  VIII  Idus,  the  seventh, 
VII  Idus,  &c.  After  the  idus  of  any  month,  the  follow- 
ing days  are  numbered  backwards  from  the  calends  of  the 
next  month,  so  that  the  14th  of  January  (for  instance)  is 
called  XlXCalendas  Februarii .  the  fifteenth,  XVIII  Ca- 
lendas  Februarii,  and  so  on,  decreasing  in  order  till  the 
last  day  ot  the  month,  which  is  called  Pridie  Calendas  Fe- 
bruarii. This  ancient  manner  of  reckoning  the  days  is  still 
retained  in  the  Roman  Datary  ;  and  in  general,  in  Latin 

ins,  or  .my  work  written  in  the  Lati  i 
Hence  we  have  the  term  Bissextile,  f  which  we  call  Leap- 
year,)  a  year  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
(lays:  the  day  also  which  is  this  year  added  is  called 
Bissextile,  from  its  being  inserted  by  the  Romans  next 
after  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  which 
reckoned  twice,  and  was  distinguished  by  Bissexto  Ca- 
lendas Martii,  agreeing  with  our  25th  of  February. 

Hence  proceeds  the  interruption  every  fourth  year,   in 


of  her  reformed  rule.?0  Her  body  was  honour-* 
ably  buried  at  Alva  ;  but  three  years  after,  by 
a  decree  of  the  provincial  chapter  of  the  Order, 

7°  Ribera,  1.  3.  c.  15.  Yepez,  1.  2.  c.  38.  p.  471. 


the  cycle  of  the  dominical  letters.  Every  revolution  of  a 
fixed  time,  after  which  things  return  to  the  same  order  as' 
before,  is  called  a  cycle  :  and  the  seven  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  called  Dominical,  because  their  chief  use  is 
to  mark  each  Sunday  or  Lord's-day,  Dies  Domini,  so 
called  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour. 

When  the  Church  adopted  the  Roman  calendar,  in- 
stead of  their  Nundinal  Letters,  by  which  the  Roman 
markets  or  fairs  were  kept,  many  alterations  were  neces 
sary  relative  to  its  own  customs.  Among  others,  the. 
division  of  weeks,  marking  each  day  by  one  of  the  seven 
letters,  that  which  marked  the  Sundays  during  the  year 
was  called  the  Dominical  Letter.  By  this  arrangement 
the  letter  A  is  invariably  placed  against  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary ;  B  against  the  '2nd  of  January;  and  so  on  to  the 
seventh,  G,  which  is  placed  against  the  seventh  of  Janu- 
ary ;  after  which  the  Letter  A  is  placed  against  the 
eighth,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  Sunday 
letter  changes  every  year,  once  in  every  common  year, 
and  in  every  fourth  or  leap-year,  twice.  And  the  reason 
is,  first,  because  the  common  year  does  not  consist  of 
exact  weeks,  having  a  day  over,  that  is,  fifty-two  weeks 
and  one  day.  So  that  as  the  year  begins  with  A,  set 
before  new-year's  day  ;  so  it  ends  with  A,  set  before  the 
last  day,  December  31st.  And  the  year  again  i>e- 
ginning  with  A,  there  will  be  A  A  falling  together, 
December  31st,  and  January  1st ;  so  if  the  former  happen 
to  he  Sunday,  the  other  of  course  must  stand  for  Mon- 
day :  then  reckoning  forward  Sunday  must  fall  on  G, 
which  will  be  the  dominical  letter  that  ensuing  year.  Thus 
the  odd  day  shifts  back  the  dominical  letter  every  year 
in  retrograde  order.  And  this  revolution  would  be  termi- 
nated in  seven  years  ;  but,  secondly,  there  comes  in  an- 
other odd  day  every  fourth  year,  being  leap-year  :  and  in 
that  year  there  are  consequently  two  interruptions,  the 
Sunday  letter  being  changed  twice  :  once  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  the  second  time  toward  the  latter 
end  of  February,  by  the  interposition  of  the  bissextile 
or  intercalary  day,  which  is  placed  next  after  the  24th  of 
February ;  and  consequently  leap-years  have  two  domi- 
nical letters  ;  the  first  serves  till  the  24th  of  February, 
the  second  the  remainder  of  the  year.  By  this  interrup- 
tion each  letter  must  be  in  its  turn  changed,  and  conse- 
quently a  revolution  of  four  times  seven,  (i.  e.  twenty- 
eight  years)  brings  the  dominical  letters  to  their  first  order. 
This  cycle  is  called,  from  Sunday,  the  Solar  Cycle.  This 
cycle  in  strictness  belongs  only  to  the  ancient  Julian 
calendar  ;  for  the  solar  equation  in  the  new  style  requir- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  bissextile  three  times  every 
four  hundred  years,  there  must  then  result  an  unavoid- 
able derangement  in  the  dominical  letters.  This  how- 
ever does  not  hinder  that  this  cycle  be  marked  as  usual 
in  the  Liturgy  and  Ephemeris,  under  the  necessary  cor- 
rections in  the  tables  of  the  dominical  letters. 

The  error  which  crept  into  the  ancient  calendar,  through 
the  inaccurate  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  was 
not  the  most  difficult  to  be  corrected.  The  fauitiness  of 
the  lunar  cycle  offered  difficulties  vastly  greater.  But 
a  minute  detail  of  these,  to  show  the  value  we  ought  to 
set  on  the  labours  which  adjusted  them,  would  be  too 
much  in  this  place.  The  Lunar  Cycle  is  a  revolution  of 
nineteen  years,  in  which  time  the  new  moons  return  to 
the  same  days  they  were  on  before,  and  in  the  same  or- 
der. About  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  there  was  at  Athens  a  famous 
astronomer  named  .Met  in,  who  in  comparing  the  ancient 
observations  with  those  of  his  own  time,  thought  he  dis- 
covered that  the  new  moons  regularly  appeared  the  same 
day.  and  in  the  same  part  of  the.  heavens  every  nineteen 
years.  The  prediction  of  eclipses  became  by  this  dis- 
COVery  quite  easy,  which  rendered  it  very  interesting  ; 
and  was  written  at  Athens  in  letters  of  gold,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Golden  number.  Although,  since  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  these  numbers  have  no  real 
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secretly  taken  up,  and  removed  to  Avila,  in 
1585.  The  duke  of  Alva  resenting  this  trans- 
lation,  obtained  an   order  at    Rome    that  the 

utility  they  are  still  retained  according  to  the  old  custom 
in  almanacs,  and  other  works  of  the  like  kind. 

Let  us  now  see  what  influence  the  lunar  cycle  can 
have  in  the  calendar.  It  was  ordered  by  the  old  law  to 
celebrate  the  Passover  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon  of 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  synagogue  constantly  observed 
this  precept ;  and  the  first  converted  Jews  conformed  to 
the  same  observance.  Consequently  the  Christians  cele- 
brated their  Easter  when  the  Jews  ate  their  Paschal 
Lamb,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  fell  the  full  moon. 
But  as  their  object  was  very  different,  so  the  generality 
of  the  Christians  put  off  the  celebration  of  Easter  to  the 
Sunday  following.  However,  in  either  case,  a  sure  rule 
was  needful  to  know  the  variations  of  the  Paschal  full 
moons  ;  but  the  research  was  intricate  ;  and,  in  the  first 
ages,  the  Church  was  much  disturbed.  But  when  it 
began  to  rest  in  security  under  the  emperor  Constaniine, 
after  mature  discussion  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Nice;  1st,  That  the  feast  of  Easter  should  be  always 
celebrated  on  Sunday.  2dly,  That  this  Sunday  should 
always  be  that  which  immediately  followed  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon  of  the  first  month  ;  but  if  this 
fourteenth  day  fell  on  Sunday,  the  feast  of  Easter  was 
put  off  till  the  Sunday  following,  to  avoid  celebrating  it 
the  same  day  with  the  Jews.  3dly,  That  the  month 
counted  first  by  the  council,  was  that  on  which  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon  either  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  very  next  after  the  equinox 
There  remained  therefore  no  more  than  to  know  invaria- 
bly the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  that  of  the  Pas- 
chal full  moon ;  but  this  belonged  to  astronomers.  Those 
of  Alexandria  being  then  in  the  first  repute,  were  con- 
sulted. They  answered  that  the  equinox  in  that  age 
happened  on  the  21st  of  March  ;  it  was  therefore  decided 
that  this  equinox  should  he  always  fixed  on  the  21st 
of  that  month.  As  to  the  day  of  the  Paschal  full 
moon,  they  declared  that  this  day  might  vary  from  the 
21st  of  March  to  the  18th  of  April  inclusively.  For,  in 
reckoning  fourteen  days,  beginning  with  the  8th  of 
March,  the  14th  would  answer  to  the  21st,  the  very  day 
of  the  equinox  ;  then  if  this  day  were  Saturday,  the  day 
after  would  be  Easter  Sunday,  the  earliest  that  can  pos- 
sibly happen ;  for  if  Sunday  were  the  21st,  Easter  day 
would  be  removed  to  the  Sunday  following.  But  if  the 
preceding  new  moon  should  fall  on  the  7th  of  March,  it 
would  then  be  full  moon  the  20th,  and  consequently 
before  the  equinox.  The  Paschal  moon  would  then  be 
the  following,  and  must  fall  on  the  5th  of  April ;  because 
the  preceding  lunar  month  having  no  more  than  twenty- 
nine  days,  and  commencing  the  7th  of  March,  it  must 
end  the  4th  of  April.  Thus  the  18th  of  April  would  be 
in  this  case  the  14th  day  of  the  Paschal  moon,  and  as 
this  might  fall  on  Sunday,  it  is  evident  that  then  Easter 
could  not  be  celebrated  till  the  Sunday  following  that  is, 
the  25th  of  April ;  the  latest  date  possible  for  the  cele- 
bration of  that  feast. 

Those  astronomers  not  knowing  the  exact  length  of 
the  year,  nor  the  error  in  the  lunar  cycle,  which  was 
found  afterward  by  the  best  observations  to  be  an  hour 
and  a  half  too  slow;  this  error,  though  it  seems  little, 
yet  at  the  end  of  twelve  ages  it  made  a  difference  of  four 
days  between  the  astronomical  new  moons  and  those  of 
the  calendar. 

The  first  effect  of  this  difference  was  often  to  put  back 
the  celebration  of  Easter  an  entire  month ;  the  second 
was  to  authorize  the  ridiculous  practice  of  marking  the 
new  moons  many  days  after  their  appearance.  This 
error  was  too  gross  to  escape  notice,  and  though  many 
attempts  were  made  to  remedy  it,  it  could  not  be  abolished 
till  Gregory  XI 11.  L&ppily  executed  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar,  which  the  council  of  Trent  had  so  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

He  consulted  the  learned  of  his  time ;  invited  many 
of  them  to  Rome,  and  intrusted  the  revisal  of  their  la- 
hours  to  Ciaconius,  «i  priest   of  Toledo,   and  Clavius,  a 


relics  should  lie  restored  to  Alva,  wnieh  was 
done  in  15S6,  the  body  being  always  (bund 
entire,  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  joints  flexi- 

Jesuit,  both  eminent  in  astronomy  ;  among  the  works  of 
the  latter  is  found  a  large  treatise  on  the  calendar, 
wherein  he  relates  all  the  corrections  made  in  it. 

The  most  important  was  that  of  the  suppression  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  and  substituting  one  much  more  commo- 
dious, called  the  Cycle  of  Kpacts.  It  was  invented  by 
the  famous  Lilius,  known  m  the  history  of  the  calendar 
under  the  name  of  Aloysius  Lilius  or  Lewis  Lilio.  He 
was  a  physician,  and  very  eminent  in  the  sciences  neces- 
sary for  this  invention.  This  cycle  is  a  succession  of 
numbers  from  one  to  thirty,  so  disposed  in  each  month 
of  the  year,  that  they  perpetually  give  the  new  moons,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  exposition  ;  hence  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  obtained  the  epithet  per/n  tual. 

To  understand  these  successions,  let  us  see  how  they 
are  found.  By  the  Epact  is  meant,  the  number  of  days 
which  the  lunar  year  differs  from  the  solar  corresponding 
to  it.  But  to  make  this  definition  more  intelligible,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  years  are  of  two  kinds  :  those 
which  the  course  of  the  sun  regulates,  by  its  return  to 
the  same  point  of  the  firmament,  are  called  Solar  years, 
or  Civil  years  with  us,  and  ordinarily  consist  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  divided  into  twelve  months  ; 
and  those  called  lunar  years  because  regulated  by  the 
course  of  the  moon.  The  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve 
lunations  or  lunar  months.  Now  a  lunar  month  is  the 
interval  between  one  new  moon  and  the  next.  This  in- 
terval was  computed  by  the  ancient  astronomers  to  be 
twenty-nine  days  and  a  half;  but  to  avoid  the  embar- 
rassment of  this  fraction  of  a  day,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
lunar  months  should  consist  alternately  of  thirty  and 
twenty-nine  days,  calling  the  former  Full,  the  latter  Cave 
or  Hollow  months.  Now  six  full  and  six  hollow  months 
make  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  conse- 
quently the  lunar  year  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the 
common  solar  year.  Therefore,  if  a  lunar  year  begins 
the  1st  of  January,  it  will  end  the  20th  of  December. 
Thus  the  second  common  solar  year  will  only  commence 
when  the  second  lunar  year  is  already  advanced  eleven 
days.  This  second  lunar  year  then  will  have  eleven  for 
epact.  The  two  luminaries  proceeding  regularly  in  their 
course,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  solar 
year  the  moon  will  be  twenty-two  days  before  the  sun  ; 
twenty-two  then  will  be  the  epact  of  the  third  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  moon  will  be  advanced 
thirty-three  days,  which  makes  a  lunation  of  thirty  days 
to  be  added  to  the  thirty-six  lunar  months  already 
passed,  in  order  to  rank  with  the  thirty-six  correspondent 
solar  months.  The  three  days  over  are  the  epact  of  the 
fourth  year.  In  general,  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the 
1st  of  January,  is  always  the  epact  of  the  new  year.. 

The  intercalation  of  the  thirteenth  moon  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Greeks,  with  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
years.  These  intercalations  they  called  Embolisms; 
and  the  years  of  thirteen  lunations  Einbolismic. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  come  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cycle  of  epacts.  Suppose  that  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  first  year  of  a  lunar  cycle  be  the  day  of 
new  moon,  the  moon  then  this  year  will  have  no  age,  con- 
sequently the  current  epact  will  be  a  o,  or  cipher ;  that 
of  the  following  year  will  be  eleven,  i.  e.  the  thirteenth 
moon  will  be  eleven  days  old  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  solar  month.  This  being  an  odd  moon 
should  have  thirty  days,  according  to  the  alternate  order 
of  full  and  hollow  months,  (for  it  was  agreed  to  make 
the  odd  lunations  to  consist  of  thirty  days  each,)  nineteen 
days  more  were  then  wanting  to  complete  the  thirteenth 
moon,  and  consequently  the  fourteenth  cannot  commence 
sooner  than  the  20th  of  January.  Thus  the  epact  eleven 
must  directly  answer  to  the  twentieth  day  ;  and  succes- 
sively answer  to  all  the  other  days  of  new  moon  in  the 
same  year  ;  but  the  fourteenth  lunation  consisting  only 
of  twenty-nine  days,  the  fifteenth  must  consequently 
begin  the  18th  of  February;  and  it  is  opposite  to  this 
that  Lilms  placed  the  epact  eleven.     Then  he  reckoned 
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ble.  There  it  remains  incorrupt  to  this  day. 
St.  Teresa  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in 
1621.     The  history  of  many  miracles  wrought 

thirty  days  for  the  fifteenth  lunation  (and  thirty-one  in 
lean-years  on  account  of  the  intercalated  day  in  Fe- 
bruary ;)  and  he  found  that  the  sixteenth  moon  com- 
menced the  20th  of  March.  He  there  placed  the  current 
epactj  aud  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
cycle. 

The  third  having  for  epact  twenty-two. ;.  e.  the  twenty- 
fifth  moon  being  twenty-two  days  advanced  at  the  1st  of 
January  the  third  year,  the  twenty-sixth  moon  must 
herein  the  9th  of  January.  So  Lilius  placed  opposite 
this  day  the  epact  twenty-two,  which  he  afterward  carried 
to  the  7th  of  February,  the  9th  of  March,  &c 

By  this  disposition  the  thirty  numbers  designed  to 
stand  for  all  epacts  possible  were  arranged  in  a  retro- 
grade order;  so  that  the  number  thirty  answered  to  the 
1st  of  January,  and  the  number  twenty-nine,  twenty- 
eight,  twenty-seven,  twenty-six,  &c.  to  one,  answered 
respectively  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  to  the 
30th  of  the  same  month.  After  which  a  new  reckoning 
began,  always  following  the  same  order.  But  as  twelve 
times  thirty  make  three  hundred  and  sixty,  Lilius  ima- 
gined, that  to  reduce  these  three  hundred  and  sixty 
epacts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  being  the  number 
of  days  in  the  lunar  year  ;  it  would  suffice  to  double  six 
epacts.  This  reduction  ought  to  have  two  conditions  ; 
the  first,  that  all  the  even  months  (being  hollow)  should 
consist  of  twenty-nine  days  only  ;  the  second,  that  in 
conformity  to  the  ancient  custom,  all  the  Paschal  moons 
should  consist  also  of  twenty-nine  days  only.  To  accom- 
plish the  first  condition,  he  doubled  an  epact  each  even 
month,  such  as  February,  April,  &c.  and  by  this  means 
reduced  the  epacts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four :  to 
accomplish  the  second  coudition,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
unite two  epacts  under  one  of  the  twenty-nine  days,  com- 
prised under  the  two  limits  of  the  Paschal  moons  ;' these 
limits  are  the  8th  of  March,  and  the  5th  of  April,  in- 
clusively. This  reunion  he  was  obliged  to  effect  not 
only  under  one  of  these  twenty-nine  days,  but  also  in  the 
month  of  April  :  this  could  only  be  done  the  first  five 
days  of  this  month  ;  he  chose  the  fifth  ;  and  as  epact 
twenty-five  corresponded  to  this  day,  he  joined  to  it  the 
following  epact  twenty-four.  He  did  the  same  in  the 
other  even  months;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  see  in 
them  the  two  epacts  joined.  With  this  precaution  and 
some  others  which  equally  denote  Lilius's  singular  fore- 
sight, the  new  calendar  is  brought  to  that  perfection, 
which  precludes  any  essential  error. 

We  shall  conclude  this  note  with  some  definitions 
relative  to  the  subject  treated  of  therein.  There  are  two 
principal  anil  distinguished  periods  in  chronology,  viz. 
the  Dionysian  and  the  Julian.  The  Dionysian  period 
was  invented  by  Victor  of  Auuitain,  and  from  him  is  also 
called  the  Victorian  Period  ;  but  better  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Dionysian,  on  account  of  Dionysius,  sur- 
named  the  Little,  who  first  introduced  it  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  in  order  to  determine  the 
da)  of  Kister.  It  is  a  revolution  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years,  produced  by  multiplying  the  solar  cycle 
twenty-eight,  by  the  lunar  cycle  nineteen.  Victor,  in 
forming  it,  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  variations 
possible  of  the  golden  numbers  combined  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  solar  cycle,  so  that  in  the  course  of  each 
period,  there  would  not  he  two  years  having  the  same 
golden  number  and  the  same  solar  cycle. 

To  the  Dionysian  period  Joseph  Julius  Scali^er  suli- 
stituted  the  Julian,  so  called,  because  it  w.i- 
Julian  years,  every  fourth  of  which  is  bissextile.  This 
period  is  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  and  is  produced  by  the  continual  multiplication  of 
the  three  cycles  ;  viz.  That  of  the  solar  twenty-eight,  of 
the  lunar  nineteen,  and  of  the  Roman  indiction  a  cycle 
of  fifteen  years.  The  origin  of  this  cycle  seems  as  high 
as  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  according  to  Baronius  it 
was  instituted  by  Constantine,  about  the  year  312. 
Tnere  are  commonly  reckoned  three  sorts  of  lndictions  ; 


by  her  relics  and  intercession  may  be  seen  in 
Yepez"1  and  in  the  acts  of  her  canonization. 

St.  Teresa  having  tasted   so  plentifully   the 
»>  Yepez,  1.  4. 

1st,  The  Cajsarean  or  Imperial,  by  which  the  times  of 
paying  taxes  were  indicated  to  the  Kuman  subjects ;  also 
the  dating  of  papers  from  the  current  year  of  indiction. 
It  began  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  October.  2d, 
The  Constantinopolitan,  by  which  they  marked  (as  they 
do  at  this  day)  the  more  Oriental  calendars,  as  appears  in 
the  briefs  of  the  Hieremian  patriarch,  and  of  Crusius's 
Turco-Graecia.  This  begins  on  the  calends  of  Septem- 
ber. The  third  is  called  the  Pontifical,  or  the  Roman, 
which  begins  on  the  calends  of  January,  and  is  now 
used.  None  of  these  hath  any  connexion  with  the  celes- 
tial motions,  being  only  a  series  of  numbers  from  one  to 
fifteen,  a  number  for  each  year.  The  fourth  year  of  this 
cycle  corresponded  with  the  first  year  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  according  to  the  most  received  system  among 
the  chronologists.  The  Julian  period,  consisting  of  such 
a  vast  number  of  years,  hath  this  advantage,  that  in  the 
interval  of  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  there  are  not  two  which  agree  in  the  same  golden 
number,  in  the  same  solar  cycle,  and  the  same  indiction. 

All  the  Latins  agree,  that  the  first  year  of  Dionysius's 
Christian  era  had  for  its  characters,  the  solar  cycle  ten, 
the  lunar  two,  the  Roman  indiction  four ;  which  three 
cycles  are  found  to  coincide  in  the  year  4714  of  the 
Julian  period  only,  as  Scaliger  noted ;  and  Petavius 
remarks,  "  The  beginning  of  the  years  of  Christ,  which 
men  call  the  Christian  era,  is,  as  it  were,  the  limit  and 
hinge  of  chronology,  and  the  common  term  in  which  the 
reasonings  of  all  chronologers  meet,  as  if  they  were 
drawn  through  many  turnings  aud  windings  into  the 
same  computation." 

It  is  to  Dionysius  the  Little  we  owe  the  custom  of 
counting  the- years  by  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Till 
then,  the  Christians  had  followed  in  this  respect  the  cus- 
tom established  in  their  several  countries.  The  most 
part,  however,  reckoned  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or 
the  succession  of  consuls,  or  that  of  emperors.  But  in 
the  sixth  age  the  Christian  era  of  Dionysius  was  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  Church.  It  begins  the  25th  of 
March,  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation;  and  this  is 
the  epoch  whence,  all  the  dates  of  bulls  and  briefs  of  the 
court  of  Rome  are  supposed  to  derive.  The  ordinary  cus- 
tom, however,  is  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  year  from 
the  1st  of  January.  Thus  the  era  of  Dionysius  begins 
nine  months  before  the  era  ordinary  among  Christians. 

There  is  a  crowd  of  other  eras  which  may  be  seen  in 
Petau's  Rationarium  Temporum.  Du  Cange  hath  also 
made  very  large  tables  of  all  these  matters,  especially  for 
the  principal  epochs  of  the  Orientals. 

The  opinion  most  followed,  places  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  under  the  year  4000,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  But  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  it 
later.  According  to  the  common  system,  the  beginning 
of  our  Era  answers  to  the  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  the  Olympiads,  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-second  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  to  the 
seven  hundred  and  forty-seventh  of  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  king  of  Babylon  :  this  last  is  famous  among  the 
astronomers,  on  account  of  the  great  use  which  Ptolemy, 
among  others,  made  of  it.  It  commenced  the  26th  of 
February.  But  if  we  would  compare  it  with  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  must  remember  that  its  years  consisted  only 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

In  the  Roman  Martyrology  published  by  the  authority 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  revised  by  the  command  of 
:i  VIII.  we  find  these  following  words,  which 
are  every  year  on  the  25th  day  of  December  read  in  pub- 
lic :  •'  In  the  5199th  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  God  created  heaven  and  earth;  in  the  2957th  afier 
the  deluge;  the  2015th  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  ; 
the  1510th  from  Moses,  and  the  time  of  the  Israelites 
leaving  Egypt  ;  m  the  1 032d  from  the  time  of  David's 
being  anointed  king;  in  the  sixty-fifth  week,  according 
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sweetness  of  divine  love,  earnestly  exhorts  all 
others  by  penance  and  holy  prayer  to  aspire  to 
the    same.     She    cries    out:'2    "  O    admirable 

T2  Her  own  Life,  c.  26. 


to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel ;  in  the  hundred  and  ninety. 
fourth  Olympiad  ;  in  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty-second 

year  since  the  building  of  Rome  ;  in  the  forty-second  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Octavins  Augustus,  when  the 
whole  world  was  blessed  with  peace;  in  the  sixth  age  of 
the  world,  Jesus  Christ,  Eternal  God,  and  Son  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Wary,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea." 

The  years  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  have  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days;  these  are  lunar  years: 
hence  their  principal  feast,  the  Bairam,  happens  succes- 
sively in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  flight  of  Ma- 
homet, or  the  Hegira,  answers  to  the  six  hundred  and 
twenty-second  year  of  our  era.  It  commences  the  16th  of 
July.  The  calendar  of  the  Persians  is  much  better  di- 
gested than  that  of  the  other  Mahometans.  See  in  Her- 
belot,  and  in  L'Histoire  des  Mathematiques  of  M.  Mon- 
tucla,  the  ingenious  correction  which  the  two  sultans  Ge- 
laliddin  made  therein  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  near  five  ages  before  the  calendar  of 
the  Christians  had  received  its  present  degree  of  exact- 
ness. 

That  also  of  the  Jews  deserves  praise  for  its  precision. 
A  comparison  of  it  with  the  Ephemeris  justifies  the  ad- 
vantageous idea  we  ought  to  have  of  the  rabbins  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  it.  The  lunar  year  still  regulates 
the  Hebrew  feasts.  They  use,  however,  the  solar  year, 
and  with  us  distinguish  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the 
bissextile  year,  denominations  which  they  even  apply  to 
the  lunar  year.  They  afterward  subdivide  the  common 
lunar  year  and  the  bissextile  lunar  year,  into  three 
others  ;  so  that  the  lunar  common  year  being  never  com- 
posed but  of  twelve  moons,  it  can,  however,  be  either  de- 
fective, perfect,  or  common.  In  the  1st,  it  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  days,  in  the  2d,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  and,  in  the  3d,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four. 

The  lunar  bissextile  year  is  always  of  thirteen  months  ; 
but  if  it  be  defective,  it  has  but  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  days,  if  perfect,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
if  common  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  days.  They 
call  the  intercalated  moon,  Veader  ;  and  as  we  do,  make 
it  return  seven  times  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  cycle.  By 
this  means  they  obtain  a  constant  rule  to  ascertain  their 
three  principal  feasts  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law  ; 
these  leasts  are  Pessah,  or  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  ; 
Sebuhot,  or  the  feast  of  weeks  ;  Succot,  or  the  least  of 
the  tabernacles.  Pessah,  or  the  passover,  always  falls  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  mouth  Nisan,  which  answers  to  a 
part  of  March  and  a  part  of  April.  Sebuhot,  or  Pente- 
cost, is  celebrated  seven  weeks  after;  Succot,  the  loth 
of  the  month  Tisri,  which  answers  partly  to  the  month 
of  September. 

The  Jewish  months  are  lunar,  and  have  alternately 
thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  according  as  they  are  per- 
fect or  defective  ;  that  is  to  say,  according  as  they  are 
full  or  hollow  months.  The  first  is  called  Nisan,  the 
second  Jiar,  then  follow  in  course,  Sivan,  Tamuz.  Ab, 
Elul,  Tisri,  Hesvan,  Casleu,  Tebeth,  Schebhat,  and 
Adar.  Of  these  twelve  months,  five  are  always  perfect, 
viz.  Nisan,  Sivan,  Ab,  Tisri,  and  Schebhat ;  five  others 
are  defective,  Jiar,  Tamuz,  Elul,  Tebeth,  and  Adar. 
These  two  others,  Hesvan  and  Casleu,  are  sometimes 
both  perfect,  sometimes  both  defective.  Sometimes  one 
is  perfect  and  the  other  defective.  'When  they  are  both 
perfect,  the  year  is  perfect ;  if  they  are  defective,  the  year 
also  is  defective;  in  fine,  the  year  is  common  when  one 
is  perfect  and  the  other  not.  In  the  leap-year  the  Jews 
make  their  mouth  Adar  of  thirty  days. 

Their  civil  year  begins  with  the  month  Tisri ;  that  of 
their  ancient  kings  began  with  the.  month  Nisan,  which 
is  still  the  first  of  their  legal  year;  they  reckon  1780,  to 
begin  from  the  26th  of  September,  the "5341st  civil  >  ear 


benignity  of  thine,  0  my  God,  who  permittest 

thyself  to  he  looked  upon  by  those   eyes  which 
have  abused  their  sighted  much  as  these  of  my 

since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  1713th  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

lhe  Jews  call  the  commencement"  of  each  month, 
Roshodes  Now  the  roshodes  generally  happen  the  same 
day  with  the  new  moon,  or  the  day  following,  or  two  days 
after  at  furthest.  When  roshodes  hath  two  days,  they 
date  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  from  the  sc 
If  this  month  is  preceded  by  a  perfect  month,  there  are 
rn  it  two  days  of  roshodes  ;  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  defec- 
tive month,  there  is  but  one  day.  The  roshodes  follow 
exactly  the  days  of  the  week,  so  that  if  the  roshodes 
Nisan  happens  a  Saturday,  the  roshodes  Jiar  happens  a 
Sunday  and  Monday;  the  roshodes  Sivan  a  Tuesday. 
the  roshodes  Tamuz  a  Wednesday  and  Thursday  :  aid 
so  of  the  rest.  ' 

The  Jews  still  hold  to  the  ancient  manner  of  reckoning 
the  days  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  next  setting! 
They  make  them  consist  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  they 
reckon  one  after  another  as  the  Italians:  but  these  hours 
are  not  equal,  as  ours,  except  at  the  equinoxes  ;  because 
the}-  divide  them  into  twelve  hours  of  day-light,  while  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  into  twelve  hours  of  night, 
while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon;  consequently  they 
cannot  be  equal.  Instead  of  dividing  the  hour  into  sixty 
parts  or  minutes,  they  divide  theirs  into  one  thousand  and 
eighty  parts.  See  on  the  feasts  of  the  Jews,  and  manner 
of  calculating  the  new  moons,  Calendrier  Hebraique 
qui  contient  lous  les  Roshodes,  Samedis,  Solennitfe  et 
Jeunes  de  l'Annee,  by  M.  Venture,  Amsterdam.  1770. 

The  origin  of  numeral   figures,  used   in  arithmetical 
computations,  lias  beeu  a  subject  of  dispute  in  the  repub- 
lic  of  letters.     It   is  allowed   that  we   are  indebted   for 
them  to  the  genius  of  the  eastern  nations ;  the   Indians 
being  reckoned  the  inventors  of  the  notation,  which  we 
call   Arabian,  because  we    had    it   from   them,   and  they 
from    the    Indians,    as  themselves    acknowledge.     But 
when  the  Indians  invented  this  method,  and  how  long  it 
was   before  the  Arabs  got  it,  is  uncertain.     These  things 
only  we  know  ;  1.  That  we  have  no  ground  to  believe 
the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  were  acquainted  with  it; 
for  Maximus  Planudes,  the  first  Greek  writer  who  treats 
of  arithmetic  according  to  this  notation,  lived  about  the 
year  1370,  as  Vossius  says,  or  about  1270,  according  to 
Kircher,  long  after  the  Arabian  notation  was  known  in 
Europe  ;  and  owns   it   for  his  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were   the   inventors,  from  whom  the  Arabs  got   it,  as  the 
Europeans  from   them.     2.  That  the  Moors  brought  it 
into   Spain,  whither   many  learned  men  from  olher  parts 
of  Europe  went  to  seek  that  and  the  rest  of  the   Arabic 
learning,  (and  even  the  Greek  learning  from  the  Arabic 
versions,  before  they  got  the  originals.)  imported  there  by 
the  Saracens.     As  to  the  time  when  this  new  art  of  com- 
putation  was  first    known   in    Europe,  Vossius   thinks  it 
was  not  before  (he  year  1250.  but  doctor  Wallis  has,  by 
many  good  authorities,  proved  that  it  was  before  the  year 
1000  ;    particularly  that  Gerbertus,  afterward  pope  by  the 
name  of  Sylvester  II.  who  died  in  1003,  was  acquainted 
with  this  ait,  and  brought  it  from  Spain  into  France,  long 
before  his  death.     The  doctor  shows  that  it  was  known  in 
Britain  before  1150,  and  brought  a  considerable  length, 
even    in   common   use,   before    1250,  as   appears   by   the 
Treatise  of  Arithmetic  of  John  de  Sacro  Bosco,  who  died 
about   1256.     lie  also  gives  an  instance  from  a  mantel- 
tree  of  a  chimney  in  the  parsonage-house  of  Helendon  in 
Northamptonshire,  wherein  is  inscribed  in  basso-relievo 
Mo.  133.    being    the    date   of  the    year    1133.    ( Philos. 
Trans.   No.  255.)    Another  instance  was  discovered  in 
the  window  of   a  house,  part  of  which   is  a  Roman  wall, 
near   the  market-place   in  Colchester,  where  between  the 
carved  lion   stands  an  escutcheon  with  the  figures  1090. 
(Philos.  Trans,  loc.  cit.)      Though  our  present  numerals 
are  somewhat  different  in  figure  from  the  Arabian,  having 
been  changed  since  the)  first  came  among  us :  yet  the 
art  of  computation  by  them  is  still  the  same.      See  Mal- 
cohn's  Arithm.  Lond.  1730.     Wallis,  Stc 
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soul  have  done  '  O  great  ingratitude  of  mor- 
tals!  O  you  souls  which  have  true  faith,  what 
blessings  can  you  seek  which  may  any  way  be 

compared  to  the  least  of  those  which  are  ob- 
tained by  the  servants  of  God,  even  in  this 
mortal  life,  besides  the  happy  eternity  hereafter! 
Consider  it  is  most  true,  that  God,"  even  here 
gives  himself  to  such  as  forsake  all  things  else 
for  the  love  of  him.  He  is  no  excepter  of  per- 
sons :  he  loves  all,  nor  hath  any  one  an  excuse, 
how  wicked  soever  he  hath  been,  since  our 
Lord  hath  dealt  with  me  so  mercifully.  Con- 
sider also,  that  this  which  1  am  saying,  is  not  so 
much  as  a  cipher  of  that  which  may  be  said. 
It  is  no  way  in  my  power  to  declare  that  which 
a  soul  finds  in  herself,  when  our  Lord  is  pleased 
to  impart  to  her  these  his  secrets  ;  a  delight  so 
highly  superior  to  all  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined  here,  that  with  good  reason  it  niakes 
those  who  possess  it  abhor  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  earth  ;  which,  all  put  together,  are  no  more 
comparatively  than  mere  dung  and  dirt;  nay, 
it  is  loathsome  to  bring  these  into  comparison 
at  all  with  them,  even  though  they  might  be 
enjoyed  for  ever.  Yet  of  these  celestial  conso- 
lations, what  kind  of  mean  proportion  is  that 
which  Cod  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  this  world? 
No  more  than,  as  it  were,  one  single  drop  of 
water  of  that  great  full-flowing  river,  which  is 
prepared  for  us.  It  is  a  shame,  and  I  apply 
it  to  myself,  (and  if  it  were  possible  for  souls  to 
be  ashamed  in  heaven,  I  should  be  justly 
ashamed  there  more  than  any  other,)  that  we 
should  desire  such  great  blessings,  and  infinite 
glory,  all  at  the  cost  of  the  good  Jesus,  and  not 


verts  of  their  sex,  and  train  up  young  ladies  to 
virtue;  St.  Boniface  rightly  judging,  that  the 
establishment  of  sanctuaries,  which  might  l>e 
models  and  examples  of  true  piety  and  schools 
for  the  religious  education  of  youth,  was  a 
necessary  means  for  supporting  religion,  and 
diffusing  its  holy  spirit. 

ST.  HOSPICIUS,  IN  FRENCH  HOSPIS, 
ANCHORET. 


weep  at  least  over  him  with  the  daughters  ol 
Jerusalem.  W  we  will  not  help  him  to  carry 
the  cross,  O  how  can  we  ever  think  of  coming 
to  enjoy,  by  the  way  of  pleasures,  and  pas- 
times, that  which  he  purchased  for  us,  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  blood  !  This  can  never  be. 
We  take  quite  a  wrong  course;  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  our  journey's  end  by  such  an  erro- 
neous way.  Your  reverence  must  cry  out 
aloud  to  make  these  truths  be  heard.  O  how 
rich  will  he  find  himself  another  day,  who  left 
all  the  riches  he  had  for  Christ !  How  lull  of 
honour,  who  rejected  all  worldly  honour,  and 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  himself  much  debased 
and  despised  lor  the  love  of  him!  How  wise 
will  he  see  himself  then,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
the  world  hold  him  for  a  fool,  since  they  called 
wisdom  itself  by  that  name  !"  &c. 

ST.  TECLA,  V.  ABBESS. 

She  was  an  English  woman,  and  a  holy  nun 
at    Winbum  in    Dorsetshire,  u  no  being  invited 

by  St.  Boniface  into  Germany,  was  made  abbess 
Of  Kitzingen,  three  miles  from  Wurt/.burg, 
about  the  same  time  that  St.  Lioba  was  appointed 
abbess  at  Bischofsheim,  St.  Walburge  at  Hei- 
denheim  in  Bavaria,  kyuctrade  also  in  Bavaria, 
and  Kynegild  in  Thuringia,  that  they  might 
'.*'  mistresses  of  a  spiritual  lite  to  the  new  con- 


Wiiii.st  the  wilful  blindness,  impiety,  and 
abominations  of  a  wicked  world  cry  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  the  servants  of  God,  trembling  under 
the  apprehension  of  his  judgments,  endeavour 
to  deprecate  his  just  anger  by  torrents  of  tears 
with  which  they  bewail  their  own  spiritual 
miseries,  and  the  evils  in  which  the  world  is 
drowned.  Thus  Jeremiah  wept  over  the  infi- 
delities of  his  people.  St.  Gildas  and  other 
British  saints  in  the  sixth  century,  were  the 
Jeremies  of  their  country.  Salvian  of  Mar- 
seilles, by  his  elegant  and  pathetic  lamentations, 
has  deserved  to  be  styled  the  Jeremy  of  his  age. 
Many  other  religious  persons,  by  redoubling 
the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  the  abundance  of 
their  tears,  and  the  austerity  of  their  penance 
have,  in  every  age,  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
escape  divine  vengeance,  and  to  avert  the  same 
from  others.  St.  Hospicius  was  eminently  en- 
dowed with  this  spirit  of  zeal  and  penance. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known  ;  but  that 
of  his  retirement  was  a  rock  near  Villefranche, 
about  a  league  from  Nice  in  Piedmont.  Here 
he  built  a  monastery,  but  lived  himself  in  a 
little  tower  at  some  distance  :  from  him  the 
place  is  called  St.  Sospit.  The  holy  hermit 
loaded  himself  with  a  heavy  iron  chain,  and  his 
garment  was  a  rough  hair  shirt,  made  of  large 
hair  of  camels.  His  food  was  a  little  coarse 
bread,  and  a  few  dates,  with  water;  in  Lent  it 
consisted  only  of  the  roots  of  certain  Egyptian 
herbs,  which  merchants  brought  him  from 
Alexandria  to  Nice.  He  foretold  distinctly 
the  coming  of  the  Lombards,*  and  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
When  a  troop  of  those  barbarians  plundered 
his  monastery  and  mountain,  finding  him 
chained  in  his  voluntary  dungeon,  they  took 
him  for  some  notorious  malefactor,  and  asked 
him  of  what  crimes  he  was  guilty  ?  He  answered 
them  of  many  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  meaning 
his  sins,   which  in  a  spirit  of  humility  he   had 

*  The  Lombards  were  so  c=t!led.  not  from  a  kind  of 
long  sword,  as  some  have  pretended,  but  from  their 
long  beards,  which  they  never  shaved  or  cut ;  Lony  baerf 
.is  Paulus  Diaconus,  tin:  original  historian  of  this  nation, 
positively  assures  us,  (1.  I.e.  9.  p.  411.  ap.  Murator. 
Scriptor.  Italia-,  t.  1.)  and  as  Joseph  Assemani  proves 
from  Othei  authorities.  Muratori  favours  the  same  ety- 
mology, (Annali  d'ltalia,  t.  G.)  Paulas  Diac.  (de  (testis 
Longobardorum,  1.  1.  c.  1,  2.  ed.  Murator.  Scrip.  Ital.  t. 
I.  p.  408.)  and  Fredegarius  inform  us,  that  they  came 
originally  from  Scandinavia  into  Germany,  ami  that 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia, 
they  penetrated  into  Italy  in  575.  They  were  originally 
a  nation  of  the  Goths  in  Sweden,  and  were  called  Lon^u- 
bardi  by  Tacitus  and  succeeding  writers. 
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always  before  his  eyes.  At  these  words  one  of 
the  Lombards  taking  him  for  some  murderer, 
lifted  up  his  sword  to  despatch  him  ;  but  his  arm 
became  suddenly  benumbed  and  motionless,  till 
the  saint  restored  it  sound.  This  and  other 
miracles  converted  the  rage  of  the  barbarians 
into  veneration  for  his  person.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  relates 
other  predictions  and  miracles  of  this  great 
saint;  though  the  most  wonderful  of  his  mira- 
cles was  the  edifying  example  of  his  life,  by 
which  he  preached  to  sinners  a  saving  fear  of 
the  divine  judgments  still  more  powerfully  than 
by  his  zealous  exhortations.  His  happy  death 
happened  about,  the  year  580,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  on  which  day  his  festival  is  celebrated 
at  Nice  ;  though,  on  account  of  a  translation 
of  his  relics,  the  21st  of  May  is  consecrated  to 
his  memory  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See 
S.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  6.  c.  6.  et  de 
Glor.  Confess,  c.  97.  Aimoinus,  1.  3.  c.  38. 
Paulus  Diaconus.  1.  3.  Petrus  Jofredus,  in 
Nicaea  Illustrata,  Par.  1.  t.  10.  Grsevius,  in 
Thesauro  Antiqu.  Jtal.  t.  9.  par.  6.  p.  114. 
Otto  Frisingensis,  Constant.  Porphyr.  Sic. 

On  this  day  the  Roman  Martyrology  men- 
tions St.  Bruno,  or  Brun,  whose  life  see  on  the 
19th  of  June,  under  the  name  of  Boniface. 


OCTOBER  XVI. 


ST.  GALL,  ABBOT. 


From  his  life  compiled  by  Walfridus  Strabo,  a  monk, 
first  of  Fulde  afterward  of  St.  Gall's,  who  died  abbot 
of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Richenow,  in  the 
diocess  of  Constance,  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in 
724.  His  name  is  famous  for  his  books  on  the  divine 
offices  ;  he  died  about  the  year  849.  Notker,  monk 
of  St.  Gall's,  about  the  year  900,*  compiled  the  life  of 
St.  Gall  in  verse.  See  on  this  saint  Mabillon  Acta 
Bened.t.  2.  p.  2J0.  and  Annal.  1.  11  aud  13. 

A.  D.  646. 


Among  the  great  number  of  eminent  disciples 
which  St.  Columban  left  imitators  of  his  heroic 
virtues,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  famous 
than  St.  Gall.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  of  parents 
who  were  conspicuous  both  for  their  piety  and 

*  This  Notker  died  in  912,  on  the  6th  of  April,  on 
which  day  he  is  commemorated  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall.  He  left  a  good  Martyrology,  which  he  chiefly 
collected  from  Ado  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  which 
was  for  a  long  time  made  use  of  in  most  of  the  German 
churches.  It  was  published  by  Canisius  in  his  Lectiones 
antiq.  t.  4.  Ed  Basn.  Sigebert  and  Honoratns  confound 
Notker  with  Notger,  bishop  of  Liege,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury later,  and  who  was  not  (as  they  imagine)  abbot  of 
St.  Gad.  It  is  equally  an  error  to  confound  him  with 
Notker  Labeon  and  Notker  the  Physician,  who  had  been 
in  the  same  monastery.  See  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  Fr.  t.  6.  p. 
135,  &c.  ;  and  Bolland.  ad  6.  Apr.  p.  576.  59,}. 


for  their  riches,  and  the  rank  which  they  held 
among  the  nobility.  By  them  lie  was  offered 
to  God  from  his  birth,  and  by  their  care  was 
educated  in  the  great  monastery  of  Benchor, 
under  the  direction  of  the  holy  abbots  St.  (oin- 
gal  and  St.  Columban.  Studies,  especially  of 
sacred  learning,  flourished  in  this  house,  and 
St.  Gall  was  well  versed  in  grammar,  poetry, 
and  the  holy  scriptures.  When  St.  Columban 
left  Ireland,  St.  Gall  was  one  of  those  twelve 
who  accompanied  him  into  England,  and  after- 
ward into  France,  where  they  arrived  in  583. 
They  were  courteously  received  by  Sigebert, 
the  pious  king  of  Austrasia  aud  Burgundy, 
and  St.  Columban,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of 
that  prince,  founded  the  monastery  of  Anegray, 
in  a  wild  forest,  in  the  diocess  of  Besancou, 
and  two  years  afterward  that  of  Luxeu.  St. 
Columban  being  driven  thence  by  king  Theo- 
doric,  whom  he  had  reproved  for  his  lust,  St. 
Gall  shared  in  his  persecution,  and  both  with- 
drew into  the  territories  of  Theodebert,  who 
was  then  king  of  Austrasia,  and  reigned  at 
Metz.  Villemar,  the  holy  priest  of  Arben, 
near  the  lake  of  Constance,  afforded  them  a  re- 
treat. The  servants  of  God  built  themselves 
cells  in  a  desert  near  Bregentz,  converted  many 
idolaters  who  had  a  temple  near  that  place, 
and,  in  the  end  of  one  of  their  sermons,  broke 
their  brazen  statues  and  threw  them  into  the 
lake.  The  pagans  that  remained  obstinate, 
persecuted  the  monks,  and  slew  two  of  them. 
Gunzo,  governor  of  the  country,  also  declared 
himself  their  enemy,  and  king  Theodoric,  by 
the  death  of  Theodebert,  whom  he  killed  in 
battle,  becoming  master  of  Austrasia,  St.  Co- 
lumban retired  into  Italy.  St.  Gall  was  un- 
willing to  be  separated  from  him,  but  was 
prevented  from  bearing  him  company  by  a 
grievous  fit  of  illness.  The  cells  which  this 
saint  built  there  for  those  who  desired  to  serve 
God  with  him,  he  gave  to  the  monastery  called 
of  St.  Gall,  the  abbot  of  which  is  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  an  ally  of  the  Switzers.  St.  Gall 
was  a  priest  before  he  left  Ireland,  and  having 
learned  the  language  of  the  country  where  he 
settled,  near  the  lake  of  Constance,  by  his 
preaching,  example,  and  miracles,  he  converted 
to  the  faith  a  great  number  of  idolaters,  so  as 
to  be  justly  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  that 
territory. 

A  beautiful  daughter  of  Gunzo,  duke  or 
governor  of  the  country,  being  possessed  by  the 
devil,  was  delivered  by  the  saint,  aud  by  his 
advice  chose  rather  to  consecrate  her  virginity 
to  God  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Metz, 
than  to  marry  a  son  of  the  king  of  Austrasia. 
The  duke  Gunzo,  and  a  synod  of  bishops,  with 
the  clergy  and  people,  earnestly  desired  to 
place  the  saint  in  theepiscopal  see  ol  Constance  ; 
but  his  modesty  and  iears  were  not  to  be  over- 
come. To  avert  this  danger  from  himself, 
and  satisfy  the  importunity  of  the  people,  he 
proposed  to  them  his  deacon  and  disciple  John  ; 
who  was  accordiu<>lv  elected.     On  the  solem- 
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nity  of  his  consecration  St.  Gall  preached  a 
sermon,  which  is  published  by  Canisius,1  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers.*  In  it  a  natural 
simplicity  of  style  is  set  oil'  by  great  penetration, 
strength,  piety,  and  solid  erudition.  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  one  taken  up  in  the  apos- 
tolic labours  of  the  ministry.  He  only  left  his 
cell  to  preach,  and  instruct  chiefly  the  wildest 
and  most  abandoned  among  the  inhabitants  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  :  and 
returning  continually  to  his  hermitage,  he  there 
often  spent  whole  nights  and  days  in  holy  prayer 
and  contemplation,  in  which  he  usually  poured 
forth  his  soul  before  God  with  floods  of  tears. 
Upon  the  death  of  St.  Eustasius,  whom  St. 
Columban  had  left  abbot  of  Luxeu,  the  monks 
chose  St.  Gall  in  625  ;  but  that  house  was  then 
grown  rich  in  lands  and  possessions  :  and  the 
humble  servant  of  God  understood  too  well 
the  advantages  of  the  inestimable  treasure  of 
holy  poverty  in  a  penitential  life,  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  robbed  of  it.  The  charge  of  a  nu- 
merous community  also  alarmed  him  ;  for  he 
was  aware  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  main- 
tain a  true  spirit  of  perfection  in  multitudes  ; 
and  the  lukewarmness  of  one  monk  would  have 
been  to  him  a  subject  of  perpetual  trembling, 
not  only  for  that  soul,  but  also  for  his  own,  and 
for  the  whole  community,  from  the  contagion  of 
such  an  example. 

Walfridus  Strabo  places  the  death  of  our 
saint  soon  after  that  of  St.  Eustasius.  But 
Mabillon  shows  clearly,2  that  he  lived  many 
years  longer,  and  only  died  about  the  year  646, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the 
Church  honours  his  memory.  This  abbey 
changed  the  rule  of  St.  Columban  for  that  of 
St.  Bennet,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  much 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  Charles  Martel, 
Lewis  Debonnair,  and  Lewis  the  Big.  The 
estates  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  which  this  abbey 
was  possessed,  became  so  considerable,  that 
Henry  I.  erected  it  into  a  principality  of  the 
empire;  but  its  dominions,  though  very  exten- 
sive and  powerful  before  they  were  curtailed  by 
the  civil  wars  raised  by  the  Calvinists,  never 
properly  comprised  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  which, 
by  embracing  the  Calvinistical  religion,  deprived 
the  abbot  of  what  rights  he  before  enjoyed  in 
it.  This  abbey  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
the  world  for  the  great  number  of  learned 
men  it  lias  formerly  produced,  and  for  its 
library,  which  abounded  with  a  great  number 
of  excellent  and  curious  MSS.  and  printed 
books,  though  a  great  part  of  these  were  plun- 
dered and  lost  in  the  civil  wars.  It  still  con- 
tains very  valuable  MSS.' 

1  Canis.Led  Antiqu.  ed.  vet. t.  5. p.  896. — ed.  Bas- 
nagi,  t.  1.  p.  785.  792.     Bibl.  Patr.  Lugd.t.  11. p.  1U4G. 

*  Mab.  Annal.  Bened.  1.  .J.  n.23. 

3  See  Scheutzer's  most  curious  Iter  Alpinum. 

*  This  sermon  is  the  only  writing  of  our  saint  that  is 
come  down  to  us.  For  the  letter  published  by  Usher 
under  lus  name  (Sylloge  Ej.ist.  Ilihern.  p.  16.)  belongs 
to  St  Gall,  second  bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne.    See 

L  ave.  p.  670.     Hist.  Litter,  t.  3.  p.  o63. 


He  who  desires  to  preach  to  others  with 
fruit,  must  first  preach  to  himself,  treasuring 
up  lessons  of  true  piety  in  his  own  mind,  im- 
printing deeply  in  his  heart  the  sentiments  of 
all  virtues,  and  learning  to  practise  first  what 
he  would  afterward  teach  others.  Empty 
science  fills  with  presumption,  vain-glory,  and 
pride,  and  neither  reforms  the  heart,  nor 
teaches  that  language  which  infuses  true  virtue 
into  others,  which  can  only  proceed  from  expe- 
rimental virtue.  The  gift  of  true  spiritual 
knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  sincere 
humility,  and  purity  of  heart,  which  is  freed 
from  vices  and  earthly  alfections,  and  by  holy 
meditation,  which  alone  can  give  a  heavenly 
tincture  and  frame  to  the  mind,  as  Cassian 
says.4  As  our  food  is  assimilated  to  our  flesh 
by  digestion  ;  so  spiritual  affections  pass,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  substance  of  our  souls  by 
pious  meditation,  and  the  exercises  of  holy 
compunction,  divine  love,  and  all  other  interior 
virtues  ;  which  he  will  be  able  to  teach  others 
who  is  possessed  of  them  himself. 

SAINT  LULLUS,  OR  LULLON,  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  MENTZ,  C. 

He  was  an  Englishman,  probably  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons.  The  foun- 
dation of  his  education  was  laid  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Maldubi,  probably  the  same  which  was 
afterward  called  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
founded  a  little  before  that  time,  in  675.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Jarrow,  and  there  finished 
his  studies  under  venerable  Bede.  In  732  he 
passed  into  Germany,  and  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  his  cousin  St.  Boniface,  who  gave 
him  the  monastic  habit,  and  soon  after  ordained 
him  deacon,  and  employed  him  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  idolaters.  From  this  time  Lullus 
shared  with  that  great  saint  the  labours  of  his 
apostleship,  and  the  persecutions  which  were 
raised  against  him  by  idolaters,  heretics,  and 
schismatics.1  St.  Boniface  promoted  him  to 
priest's  orders  in  751,  and  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  consult  pope  Zachary  on  certain  difficulties 
which  he  did  not  care  to  commit  to  writing. 
Upon  his  return  St.  Boniface  pitched  upon 
him  for  his  successor,  and  wrote  to  Fulrade, 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  entreating  him  to  procure 
the  consent  of  king  Pepin.  This  being  ob- 
tained, witii  the  approbation  of  the  bishops, 
abbots,  clergy,  and  nobility  of  the  country, 
Lullus  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Mentz." 
About  two  years  after,  St.  Boniface  having 
suffered  martyrdom,  Lullus  took  care  to  have 
his  body  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Fulde,  and 
there  interred  with  honour.  During  the  space 
of  thirty-four  years  that  he  governed  the  dio- 
cess  of  Ment/,,  he  assisted  at  divers  councils  in 
France  and  at  Rome;1 


Collat.  14.  c.  10. 

S.  Bonif.  ep.  70. 

MabilL  Act  Ben.  t  4.  p.  83  et  394. 

S.  Bonif.  ep.  92  et  104. 

Cone.  t.  6.  p.  170.'.  1722. 


Annal.  1.  22.  n 
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It  appears  by  the  letters  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Rome,  France,  and 
England,  to  consult  him  upon  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  that 
he  was  in  the  greatest  reputation  tor  learning. 
II is  answers  to  these  are  lost,  and  only  nine  of 
his  letters  are  published  among  those  of  St. 
Boniface.*  The  style  shows  that  he  neglected 
the  ornaments  of  language,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age  ;  but  the  matter  is  interest- 
ing. In  the  fourth,  we  admire  his  zeal  to 
procure  good  books  from  foreign  countries,  by 
which  means  they  were  dispersed  in  all  parts 
ol"  Germany  and  France.  In  his  other  letters, 
we  meet  with  great  examples  of  his  humility, 
his  firm  attachment  to  his  friends,  his  pastoral 
vigilance,  and  his  zeal  for  the  observance  of 
the  canons.  The  sixty-second  letter  is  an 
episcopal  mandate  to  order  prayers,  fasts,  and 
masses,  "  those  which  are  prescribed  (in  the 
missal)  to  be  said  against  tempests,  to  obtain 
of  God  that  the  rains  might  cease  which  pre- 
judiced the  fruits  of  the  earth."  St.  Lullus 
announces  in  the  same  the  death  of  the  pope, 
(Paul  I.  or  Stephen  III.)  for  whom  he  orders 
the  accustomed  prayers  to  be  said.  Cuthbert, 
abbot  of  Wiremouth,  in  a  letter  to  St.  Lullus, 
mentions  that  he  had  ordered  ninety  masses  to  be 
said  for  their  deceased  brethren  in  Germany. 
For  they  sent  to  each  other  the  names  of  those 
that  died  among  them  ;  which  also  appears 
from  several  letters  of  St.  Boniface,  as  from  one 
to  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,5  and  several  to 
his  brethren  in  England.  St.  Lullus  being 
imposed  upon  by  false  informations,  took  part 
against  Saint  Sturmius,  abbot  of  Fulde,  when 
he  was  accused  of  treason  against  the  king 
Pepin.*  if  holy  and  great  men  are  sometimes 
surprised  and  betrayed  into  frailties,  with  what 
prudence  and  circumspection  ought  every  one 
to  proceed,  lest  he  take  some  lalse  step  ;  and 
how  ready  ought  he  to  be  to  confess  his  faults, 
and  to  efface  them  by  salutary  penance  !  St. 
Lullus  made  afterward  amends  for  his  mistake, 
as  appears  by  his  charter  of  donation  to  tiie 
abbey  of  Fulde,  which  he  signed  in  7S5,0  in 
presence   of  the   emperor   Charlemagne. t      St. 

4  InterS.  Bonif.  ep.  4.  5.45.46.47.62. 100.  101.  111. 

5  lb.  ep.  106. 

6  Mabill.  Act.  Ben.  t.  4.  p.  400.  et  Annal.  1.  25.  n.  55. 


*  St.  Sturmius,  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of 
St.  Boniface,  was  sent  by  him  into  Italy,  to  gather  a 
code  of  the  most  perfect  monastic  observances,  which  he 
committed  to  writing,  a  little  after  he  had  been  appointed 
by  St.  Boniface,  the  first  abbot  of  Fulde,  in  744.  St. 
Sturmius  afterward  fell  into  disgrace  with  king  Pepin, 
by  whom  he  was  banished,  upon  an  accusation  that  he 
had  favoured  that  prince's  enemies;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
called, lie  was  in  high  esteem  with  Charlemagne,  and 
died  in  77ti,  on  the  17th  of  December.  See  his  life  writ 
by  a  disciple,  who  was  afterward  fourth  abbot  of  Fulde, 
extant  in  Mabill.  Scec.  3.  Ben.  par.  2.  with  remarks.  See 
also  Bulteau,  1.  4.  c.  14. 

f  This  piece  is  published  by  Mabillon,  among  other 
monuments  of  that  nature,  in  a  wjrk  entitled  V  etus 
Disciplina  Monastic*,  Paris,  172;").  By  :his  work,  anil  St. 
Boniface's  letter  to  pope  Zachary,  it  appears,  that  those 


Lullus  resigned  his  dignity  before  his  death, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  monastery  of  Hars- 
feld,  which  he  had  built.  In  that 'retreat  he 
died  happily  on  the  1st  of  November,  not  in 
786,  as  some  have  pretended,  out  in  7b7.  See 
Mabill.  Act.  Bened.  t.  4.  Serarins,  Rerum 
Mogunt.  t.  1.     Mirams,  &c. 

SAINT  MUMMOLIN,  OR  MOMMOLIN, 
BISHOP  OF  NOYON,  C. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  territory  of  Constance, 
and  became  a  monk  at  Luxeu.  He  was  sent 
with  Ebertran  and  Berlin  to  St.  Omer,  and 
was  appointed  superior  rather  than  abbot, 
whilst,  they  lived  about  eight  years  in  their 
first  habitation  called  the  Old  Monastery  or  St. 
Mummolin's.  He  removed  with  them  to  the 
New  Monastery  of  St.  Peter's  or  Sithiu,  now 
St.  Berlin's.  Upon  the  death  of  St.  Eligius, 
in  659  or  66:i,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Noyon  and  Tournay,  and  constituted  Ebertran 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Quintin's,  which 
he  erected  in  that  town  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Vermandis.  This  abbey  is  long  since  secu- 
larized, and  is  a  famous  collegiate  church. 
Folcard  tells  us  in  his  life  of  St.  Omer,  that  St. 
Mummolin  governed  that  extensive  see  twenty- 
six  years.  His  name  occurs  in  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Testament  of  St.  Amand,  and  to 
several  charters  of  that  age.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  the  apostles,  and  is 
now  richly  enshrined  in  the  cathedral  of  Noyon, 
but  part  of  his  skull  at  St.  Bertin's.  He  is 
honoured  in  all  these  diocesses  on  the  16th  of 
October.  See  Mabill.  Ann.  Ben.  t.  1.  p.  529. 
Gall.  Chr.  nov.  t.  9.  p.  9S4.  Molanus  ad  16 
Octobris;  his  ancient  M.S.  life  in  St.  Bertin's 
library,  and  De  VVitte,  in  Vit.  Sanctor.  Sithien- 
sium. 


OCTOBER   XVI 


SAINT     HEDWIGES,    OR    AVOIC1-, 
DUCHESS  OF  POLAND,  W. 

From  her  exact  life  extant  in  Surius,  and  D'Andilly, 
Saints  Illustr.  See  also  Chromer,  Hist  1. 7,  &.  Du- 
^lo>s,  Hist.  Polonicae,  1.  6  et  7.  and  F.  Raderu>,  Bava- 
ria Sancta,  t.  1.  p.  147. 

A.  1).  1243. 

The  father  of  this  saint  was  Bertold  III.  of 
Andechs,  marquis  of  IVferan,  count  of  Tirol, 
and  prince  (or  duke)   of  Carmthia  and  Istria,* 

monks  never  touched  wine  or  Mesh,  and  laboured  with 
their  hands. 

*  CI. vomer,  (1.  7.~)  Baillet,  and  some  others,  style  him 
duke  of  Carinthia,  marquis  of  Moravia,  &.c.  But  Mora 
via,  which,  as  appears  from  Bertius,  (llerum  German.; 
was  at  thattime  possessed  by  another  family,  is  substituted 
by  mistake   for  Meran.     The  town    of  Meran,   situated 
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as  he  is  styled  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andechs, 
and  in  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.' 
Her  mother  was  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Botletchs.  St.  Hedwiges  had  three  sisters 
and  four  brothers.  Her  eldest  sister,  Agnes, 
was  married  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France  ; 
Gertrude,  the  second,  to  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, by  whom  she  had  St.  Elizabeth;  the 
third  was  abbess  of  Lutzingen  in  Franconia, 
As  to  her  brothers,  Bertold  died  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  and  Elebert,  bishop  of  Bamberg : 
Henry  and  Otho  divided  between  them  their 
lather's  principalities,  and  became  renowned 
generals.  St.  Hedwiges,  by  a  distinguishing 
effect  of  the  divine  mercy  in  her  favour,  was 
from  her  cradle  formed  to  virtue  by  the  example 
and  lessons  of  her  devout  mother,  and  of  those 
that  were  placed  about  her.  In  her  infancy 
she  discovered  no  marks  of  levity,  and  all  her 
inclinations  were  turned  to  piety  and  devotion. 
She  was  placed  very  young  in  the  monastery 
of  Lutzingen,  in  Franconia,  and  only  taken 
thence,  when  twelve  years  old,  to  marry  Henry, 
duke  of  Silesia,  descended  of  the  dukes  of 
Glogau  in  that  country  ;  to  which  match  she 
only  consented  out  of  compliance  with  the  will 
of  her  parents.  In  this  state,  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  she  acquitted  herself  of  all  her 
respective  duties  toward  God,  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  her  family,  she  was  truly  the 
courageous  woman  described  by  the  wise  man,2 

1  See  Lazius  and  Raderus,  t.  3.  passim. 

2  Prov.  xxx.  10,  &c. 

near  the  castle  of  Tirol,  from  which  that  name  was  after- 
ward given  to  the  county,  was  a  famous  principality 
created  before  the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa ;  by 
failure  of  heirs  male,  its  dominions  were  afterward  divi- 
ded between  the  Venetians,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  the  lord  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  neighbouring 
princes.  The  castle  of  Andechs  (now  called  the  Holy 
Mountain,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  saints' 
bodies  there  interred)  is  situated  opposite  to  Diessen, 
(probably  Strabo's  Damasia,)  now  famous  for  a  monastery 
of  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Austin,  in  part  of  the  ancient 
Vindelicia,  now  in  Bavaria.  The  most  religious  and 
illustrious  family  of  the  counts  of  Andech  is  famous  in 
the  Martyrologies  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  for  the  great 
number  of  saints  it  has  produced  :  as,  B.  Rathard,  a 
most  pious  priest  who  first  built  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Diessen,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  Debonnair,  in  850. 
Batho,  now  called  Rasso,  count  or  governor  of  Eastern 
Bavaria  or  Austria,  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  piety 
and  devotion,  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  many  religious 
foundations,  and  several  glorious  victories  over  the  bar- 
barians,  who  from  Pannonia  invaded  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces  of  Germany.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  June,  'J'>4.  St.  ( )tho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who,  by  his 
zealous  preaching  and  missions,  convened  a  considerable 
part  of  Pomerania  to  the  faith.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
July,  [189.  (See  his  life  written  by  one  who  was  his 
contemporary,  in  Cauisius,  Antiq.  Lect.  t.  2.  and  Gretzer, 
1.  de  Sanctiis  Bambergensibua.)  This  saint  was  son  to 
Bertold  II.  count  of  Andechs.  His  sister  St.  Mechtildes 
D  Seeherhfeby  Engelhard,  abbot 

ofLanchaim,  in  Cauis.  Lect.  Antiqu.  t.  5.  Also  Chro- 
mium Andescense,  et  Chronicon  Hirsaugiae.)  St.  Hed- 
wiges and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (Nov.  19)  are  of 
this  family.  Bertold  III.  is  called  by  some  authors. 
marquis,  by  others,  count  of  Marau  ;  the  title  of  mar- 
grave or  marquis,  for  a  governor  or  prince  of  marshes  or 
frontier  provinces,  was  at  that  time  seldom  made  use  of. 


who  is  to  be  sought  from  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  the  earth  :  making  it  her  study  in  all 
things  only  to  please  God,  and  to  sanctify  her 
own  soul  and  her  household,  she  directed  all 
her  \iews  and  actions  to  this  great  end.  With 
her  husband's  free  consent  she  always  passed 
holy  days,  last-days,  and  all  seasons  of  devo- 
tion in  continence.  She  bore  her  husband 
three  sons,  Henry,  Conrad,  and  Boleslas;  and 
three  daughters,  Agues,  Sophia,  and  Gertrude. 
After  the  birth  of  her  sixth  child,  she  engaged 
her  husband  to  agree  to  a  mutual  vow  of  per- 
petual continence,  which  they  made  in  presence 
of  the  bishop  of  the  place;  from  which  time 
they  never  met  but  in  public  places.  Her 
husband  faithfully  kept  this  vow  for  thirty 
years  that  he  lived  afterward  ;  during  which 
time  he  never  wore  any  gold,  silver,  or  purple, 
and  never  shaved  his  beard  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  surnamed  Henry  the 
Bearded  ;  and  so  he  is  constantly  called  by 
Dlugoss,  Chromer,  and  other  Polish  and 
German  historians. 

The  nobility  of  Greater  Poland  having  ex- 
pelled their  duke  Ladislas  Otonis,  conferred  on 
Henry  that  principality  in  1:233.  Hedwiges 
endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  her  power  to 
dissuade  him  from  accepting  that  offer;  but 
was  not  able  to  prevail.  Henry  marched  thi- 
ther with  an  army,  and  quietly  took  possession 
of  that  and  some  other  provinces  of  Poland, 
and  though  Boleslas  the  Pious  was  duke  of 
Cracow  and  Sendomir,  both  he  and  some  other 
lesser  princes  of  that  country  stood  so  much  in 
awe  of  Henry's  superior  power,  as  never  to 
dare  to  have  any  contest  with  him.  From 
that  time  he  is  styled  duke  of  Poland.  Out  of 
partial  fondness  he  was  once  desirous  to  leave 
his  dominions  to  his  second  son,  Conrad  ;  but 
Hedwiges  supported  the  cause  of  Henry, 
which  was  that  of  justice.  The  two  brothers, 
with  their  tactions,  came  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  notwithstanding  their  mother's  desire  to 
reconcile  them,  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Henry  entirely  routed  his  younger 
brother's  army,  who  died  soon  after  in  retire- 
ment and  penance.  This  happened  several 
years  before  the  death  of  their  father,  and  was 
one  of  those  crosses  by  which  the  duchess 
learned  more  bitterly  to  deplore  the  miseries 
and  blindness  of  the  world,  and  more  per- 
fectly to  disengage  her  heart  from  its  slavery. 
Whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity  her  whole 
comfort  was  in  God,  and  in  the  exercises  of 
religion.  The  duke,  at  her  persuasion,  and 
upon  her  yielding  into  his  hands  her  whole 
dower  for  this  purpose,  founded  the  great 
monaster;  of  Cistercian  nuns  at  Trebnitz,  three 
miles  from  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Silesia; 
upon  which  he  settled  the  town  of  Trebnitz, 
and  other  estates,  endowing  it  for  the  mainte- 
nance ol  one  thousand  persons,  of  which,  in 
the  first  foundation,  one  hundred  were  nniis; 
the  rest  were  young  ladies  of  reduced  families, 
who    were  to  be  here   educated  in  piety,  and 
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afterward  provided  with  competent  portions  to 
marry  advantageously  in  the  world  ;  or,  if 
they  were  inclined  to  a  monastic  state,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  profess  it  in  this  or  in  any 
other  nunnery.  This  building  was  begun  in 
1203,  and  was  carried  on  fifteen  years  without 
interruption,  during  which  time  all  malefactors 
in  Silesia,  instead  of  other  punishments,  were 
condemned  to  work  at  it,  and  the  severity  of 
their  servitude  was  proportioned  to  their 
crimes.  The  monastery  was  finished,  and  the 
church  dedicated  in  1219.  The  duchess 
practised  in  her  palace  greater  austerities  than 
those  of  the  most  rigid  monks,  fasted  and 
watched  in  prayer,  and  wherever  she  travelled, 
had  always  thirteen  poor  persons  with  her, 
whom  she  maintained,  in  honour  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  waiting  upon  them  herself  upon 
her  knees  at  table,  where  they  were  served  with 
good  meat,  before  she  took  her  own  coarse 
refection.  She  often  washed  the  feet  and 
kissed  the  ulcers  of  lepers,  and  having  an 
extreme  desire  to  hear  that  amiable  sentence 
from  Christ  at  the  last  day:  I  was  in  prison, 
and  you  visited  me,  Sfc.  she  exhausted  her  re- 
venues in  relieving  the  necessitous.  The  sim- 
plicity which  she  observed  in  her  dress  whilst 
she  lived  with  her  husband,  showed,  that  if 
respect  to  him  and  his  court  obliged  her  to 
wear  decent  apparel,  she  was  yet  an  enemy  to 
vain  or  gaudy  ornaments,  which  amuse  a  great 
part  of  her  sex,  and  much  more  to  all  decora- 
tions and  artifices  of  dress,  with  which  many 
ladies  study  to  set  themselves  off  to  advantage  : 
a  certain  mark  of  vanity,  or  a  pleasure  they 
take  in  themselves,  and  a  dangerous  desire  of 
pleasing  others.  This  passion,  which  banishes 
from  the  breast  where  it  reigns  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  his  gospel,  cherishes  the  root  of 
many  vices,  and  without  design  spreads  snares 
to  entangle  and  destroy  unwary  souls,  cannot 
find  place  in  one  whose  conduct  is  regulated 
by,  and  whose  heart  is  penetrated  with,  the 
spirit  of  Christian  modesty. 

St.  Hedwiges,  after  her  separation  from  her 
husband,  carried  her  love  of  humility  and 
penance  much  further  in  this  respect,  and  wore 
only  clothes  of  plain  grey  stuff.  Her  desire  of 
advancing  in  perfection  put  her  upon  leaving 
the  palace  with  her  husband's  consent,  and 
fixing  altogether  at  Trebuitz,  near  the  monas- 
tery, often  retiring  for  some  days  into  that 
austere  house,  where  she  lay  in  the  dormitory, 
and  complied  with  all  the  penitential  exercises 
of  the  community.  She  wore  the  same  cloak 
and  tunic  summer  and  winter;  and  underneath 
a  rough  hair  shift,  with  sleeves  of  white  serge, 
that  it  might  not  be  discovered.  She  fasted 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  great  festivals, 
on  which  she  allowed  herself  two  small  refec- 
tions. For  forty  years  she  never  ate  any  flesh, 
though  subject  to  frequent  violent  illnesses; 
except  that  once,  under  a  grievous  distemper 
in  Poland,  she  took  a  little,  in  obedience  to  the 
precept  of  the  pope's  legate.     On  Wednesdays 


and  Fridays  her  refection  was  only  bread  and 
water.  With  going  to  churches  barefoot, 
sometimes  over  ice  and  snow,  her  feet  were 
often  blistered,  and  left  the  ground  stained  with 
traces  of  her  blood  ;  but  she  carried  shoes 
under  her  arms,  to  put  on  if  she  met  any  one. 
Her  maids  that  attended  her  to  church,  though 
well  clad,  were  not  able  to  bear  the  cold, 
which  she  never  seemed  to  feel.  She  had  a 
good  bed  in  her  chamber,  but  never  made  use 
of  it,  taking  her  rest  on  the  bare  ground  :  she 
watched  great  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and 
tears,  and  never  returned  to  rest  after  matins. 
After  compline  she  prolonged  her  prayers  in 
the  church  till  very  late  ;  and  from  matins  till 
break  of  day.  At  her  work,  or  other  employ- 
ments, she  never  ceased  to  sigh  to  God  in  her 
heart  as  a  stranger  banished  from  him  on 
earth,  and  returned  often  in  the  day  to  the 
church,  where  she  usually  retired  into  a  secret 
corner,  that  her  tears  might  not  be  perceived. 
The  princess  Anne,  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
usually  knelt  next  to  her,  admired  the  abun- 
dance of  tears  she  saw  her  frequently  shed  at 
her  devotions,  the  interior  joy  and  delights 
with  which  she  was  often  overwhelmed  during 
her  communications  with  heaven,  and  the 
sublime  raptures  with  which  she  was  some- 
times favoured.  The  same  was  testified  by 
Herbold,  her  confessor,  and  by  several  servant 
maids.  At  her  prayers  she  frequently  kissed 
the  ground,  watering  it  with  her  tears,  and  in 
private  often  prayed  a  long  time  together  pros- 
trate on  the  floor.  She  continued  in  prayer 
during  all  the  time  it  thundered,  remembering 
the  terrors  of  the  last  day.  Her  tears  and 
devotion  were  extraordinary  when  she  ap- 
proached the  holy  communion,  She  always 
heard  mass  either  kneeling,  or  prostrate,  with 
a  devotion  which  astonished  all  that  saw  her  ; 
nor  could  she  be  satisfied  without  hearing 
every  morning  all  the  masses  that  were  said  in 
the  church  where  she  was.* 

That  devotion  is  false  or  imperfect  which  is 
not  founded  in  humility  and  the  subjection  oi 
the  passions.  St.  Hedwiges  always  sincerely 
looked  upon  herself  as  the  last  and  most  un- 
grateful to  God  of  all  creatures,  and  she  was 
often  seen  to  kiss  the  ground  where  some  vir- 
tuous person  had  knelt  in  the  church.  No 
provocation  was  observed  to  make  her  ever  show 
the  least  sign  of  emotion  or  anger.  \\  hilst 
she  lived  in  the  world,  the  maimer  in  which 
she  reprimanded  servants  for  faults,  showed 
how  perfectly  she  was  mistress  of  herself,  and 
how  unalterable  the  peace  of  her  mind  was. 
This  also  appeared  in  the  heroic  constancy 
with  which  she  bore  afflictions.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  her  husband  being  wounded  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  duke  of 
Kirne,  she  said,  without  the  least  disturbance 
of  mind,  that  she  hoped  to  see  him  in  a  short 
*  Whence  this  distich : 

In  sola  missfi  non  est  contenta  ducissa  : 
Quot  sur.t  presbyteri,  tot  missas  optat  haberi. 
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time  at  liberty  and  in  good  health.  The  con- 
queror  rejected  ;ill  terms  that  could  be  offered 
for  liis  freedom;  which  obliged  Henry,  our 
saint's  eldest,  son,  to  raise  a  powerful  army  to 
attempl  Ins  father's  rescue  by  force  of  arms. 
Hedwiges,  whose  tender  bouI  could  never  hear 
of  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood  withoutdoing 
all  in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  went  in  person 
to  Conrad,  and  the  very  sight  of  her  disarmed 
him  of  all  liis  rage,  so  that  she  easily  obtained 
what  she  demanded.  The  example  of  our 
saint,  had  so  powerful  an  influence  over  her 
husband,  that  he   not  only   allowed   her  an 

entire    liberty    as   to  her  manner  of   living,  and 

exercises  of  piety,  but  began  at  length,  in  some 
degree,  to  copy  her  virtues  ;  observed  the  mo- 
desty and  recollection  of  a  monk  in  the  midst 

of  a  court;  and  became  the  lather  of  his 
people,  and  the  Support  Of   the  poor  and  weak. 

All  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  administering 

justice  tO  his  subjects,  and  making  piety  and 
religion    flourish    in    his  dominions.      lie  died 

happily  in  I  :^$s  :  upon  which  melancholy  oc- 
casion all  the  nuns  at  Trcbnit/  expressed  their 
sense  of  so  great  a  loss  by  many  tears  and 
other  marks  of  grief.  Hedwiges  was  (lie  only 
person  who  could  think  of  the  deceased  prince 
with  dry  eyes,  and  comforting  the  rest,  said  : 
"  Would  you  oppo-e  the  will  of  God  ?  Our 
byes  are  his.  We  OUght  to  bud  our  comfort, 
in  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  ordain,  whether  as 
to  our  own  death,  or  as  to  that  of  our  friends." 

The  serenity  of  mind,  and  composure  of  fea- 
tures, with  which  on  thai  occasion  she  urged 
the    unreasonableness   of  an    ungOVemed  grief, 

and  the  duty  of  resignation    to  the  divine  will, 

showed,  still  more  than  her  words,  how  great  a 

proficient  she  was  in  the  yirlues  which  she  re- 
commended, and  how  perfectly  the  motives  of 
faith  triumphed  in  her  soul  over  the  sentiments 
ol  nature.  From  that  lime  she  put  on  the  re- 
ligious habit  at.  Trcbnit/,  and  lived  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  daughter  Gertrude,  who,  having 

made  her  religious  profession  in  that  house 
When  it  was  first  founded,  had  been  before  t  hat 
time  Chosen  abbess.  Nevertheless,  St.  1 1  id 
WigeS  never  made  any  monastic  vows,  that  she 
might  continue  to  succour  the  nn  essitous  by 
her  bountiful  charities. 

One  instance  will  sullicc  to  show  with  what 
humility  and  meekness  she  conversed  with  her 
religious  sisters.      Out  of  a  spirit  of  sincere  po- 

vert\  and  humility  'he  never  wore  any  other 
than  some  old  threadbare  castaway  habit.   One 

ol  the  nuns  happened  once  to  say  to  her  :    "  Why 

do  you  wear  these  tattered  rags?    They  ought 

rather    to    be    giveil    to    the    poor."      The    I  taint 

meekly  answered:  "  If  this  habit  gives  any 
offence  I  am  ready  to  correct  my  fault."     And 

she  instantly  laid  it.  aside  and  got  another, 
though  she  would  not  ha\e  a  new  one.  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  sus- 
tained a  grieVOUS  trial  in  the  I  OSS  of  her  eldest 
mOSf  virtUOUS  and  most  beloved  son  llenrv, 
'named    the     PioUB,    who    had    succeeded  h;s 


father  in  the  duchies  both  of  (Jreater  and  Lesser 

Poland,  and   of  Silesia.     The  Tartars  with  a 

numberless  army  poured  out  of  Asia  by  the 
north,  proposing  nothing  less  to  themselves 
than  to  swallow  up  all  Europe.  Having  plun- 
dered   all     the    country    that     lay  in     their    way 

through   Russia  and  Bulgaria,  they  arrived  at 

CraCOW  in  Poland.  Finding  that  city  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants  who  carried  oil'  their 

treasures,  they  burnt    it    to    the  ground,  so  that 

nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  church  of 

St.  Andrew  without  the  walls.  Continuing 
their  march  into  Silesia,  they  laid  Biege  to  the 
citadel  of  Mreshnv,  which  was  protected  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Ccslas  or  Cieslas,  prior  of  the 

Dominicans  there,  and  the  barbarians,  terrified 
by  a  globe  ol  lire  which  fell  from  the  heavens 
upon    their    camp,    retired     towards      LegnitZ. 

Duke  Henry  assembled  his  forces  at  Legnitz, 
and  every  soldier  having   been  at.  confession, 

he  caused  mass  to  be  said,  at  which  he  and  all 
his  army  received  the  holy  communion.11    From 

this  sacred  action  he  courageously  led  his  little 

army  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  having  with  him 

iMiceslas  duke  ol  oppolen  iii  Higher  Silesia, 

Molcslas,  marquifl  of  Moray  ia,  and  other  princes. 

lie  gave  wonderful  proofs  both  of  his  courage 

and  conduct  in  (his  memorable  bailie,  and  lor 
some  time  drove  the  barbarians  before  iniii  : 
but  at  last,  his  horse  being  killed  under  him, 
he  was  himself  slain  not  far  from  LegnitZ,  in 
1241.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  tin-  princess 
Anne,  his  wife,  and  by  her  sent  to  Ibeslaw,  to 
be  interred  in  the  convent  of  Franciscans  which 
he  had  begun  to  found  there,  and  which  she 
finished  alter  his  death,  The  grandchildren  of 
our   saint  were    preserved    from    the    swords    of 

these  inlidels,  being  shut  up  in  the  impregnable 

castle  of  LegnitZ.  St.  Hedwiges  herself  had 
retired  with  her  nuns  and  her  daughter  in  law, 
Anne,  tO  the  fortress  of  (  hiosne.  I  pon  tin- 
news  of  this  disaster  she  comforted  her  daughter 
the  abbess,  and  her  daughter  in  law  the  prin- 
cess, who  seemed  almost  dead  with  grief. 
Without  letting  fall  a  Bingle  tear,  or  discover- 
ing the  least  trouble  of  mind,  she  said  :    "  God 

hath  disposed   of  my  son  as   it  hath  pleased 

him.  We  OUght  to  have  no  other  will  than 
Ins."  Then,  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she. 
prayed  as  follows  :  "  I  thank  you,  my  God, 
for  having  given  me  such  a  son  who  always 
loved  and  honoured  me,  and  never  gave  un- 
file least  occasion  oi'  d:  pleasure.  To  see  him 
abve  was  my  great  joj  :  yet  I  feel  a  still  greater 
pleasure  in  seeing  him,  by  such  a  death,  de- 
serve to  be  for  ever  united  to  you  in  the  king- 
dom of  your  glory,  Oh,  my  God,  with  my 
whole  heart,   I   commend  to  you   his  dear  soul." 

The  example  of  this  saint's  lively  faith  and  hope 
mo  i  powerfully  and  sweetly  dispelled  the  grief 

of  those  that  were  in  affliction,  and  her  whole 
Conduct  Was  the  Strongest  exhortation   to   every 

virtue.     Tins  gave  an   irresii  tible  force  t<>  the 

holy  advice  she  sometimes  gave  others.     Being 

■  Chromer,  1.  ti.    Dlugous,  1.  7  ad  an,  1241.  p. 677. 
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a  true  and  faithful  lover  of  the  cross,  she  was 
wont  to  exhort  all  with  whom  she  conversed,  to 
arm  themselves  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
world  with  still  more  diligence  than  against  its 
adversities,  the  former  being  fraught  with  more 
snares  and  greater  dangers.  Nothing  seemed 
to  surpass  the  lessons  on  humility  which  she 
gave  to  her  daughter-in-law  Anne,  which  were 
the  dictates  of  her  own  feeling  and  experimental 
sentiments  of  that  virtue.  Her  humility  was 
honoured  by  God  with  the  gift  of  miracles.  A 
nun  of  TrebnitZ  who  was  blind,  recovered  her 
sight  by  the  blessing  of  the  saint  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  author  of  her  life  gives  us 
an  account  of  several  other  miraculous  cures 
wrought  by  her,  and  of  several  predict  ions, 
especially  of  her  own  death.  In  her  last  sick- 
ness she  insisted  on  receiving  extreme  unction 
before  any  others  could  be  persuade, I  that  she 
was  in  danger.  The  passion  of  Christ,  which  she 
had  always  made  a  principal  part  of  her  most 
tender  devotion,  was  the  chief  entertainment 
by  which  she  prepared  herself  for  her  last  pas- 
sage. God  was  pleased  to  put  a  happy  end  to 
her  labours  by  calling  her  to  himself  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1243.  Her  mortal  remains 
were  deposited  at  TrebnitZ.  She  was  canonized 
in  1:266  by  Clement  IV.  and  her  relics  were 
enshrined  the  year  following.4  Pope  Innocent 
XI.  appointed  the  17th  of  this  month  for  the 
celebration  of  her  office.* 

The  constancy  of  this  saint  at  the  loss  of 
friends  proceeded  not  from  insensibility.  The 
bowels  of  saints  are  so  much  the  more  tender 
as  their  charity  is  always  more  compassionate 
and  more  extensive.  But  a  lively  apprehension 
of  eternity,  and  of  the  nothingness  of  temporal 
things  makes  them  regard  this  life  as  a 
moment,  and  set  no  value  on  any  thing  in  it 
but  inasmuch  as  God,  his  love  or  holy  will, 
and  our  immortal  glory  may  be  concerned  in  it. 
Lewis  of  Granada  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  the 
venerable  servant  of  God,  John  of  Avila,  tiiat 
the  marchioness  of  Pliego,  when  she  saw  her 
eldest  son  delight  in  nothing  but  in  retirement 
and  devotion,  used  to  say,  that,  no  other  plea- 
sure in  this  world  can  equal  that  of  a  mother 

4  Dlugoss,  Hist.  Polon/1.  7.  p.  781.  783.  t.  1. 


*  Another  St.  Hedwiges,  daughter  of  Lewis  king  of 
Hungary,  (who  was  also  elected  kmg  of  Poland,)  was 
chosen  sovereign  queen  of  Poland  in  1384,  and  was  emi- 
nent for  her  immense  charities  to  the  poor,  her  liberality 
to  churches,  monasteries,  and  universities  j  her  humility 
and  aversion  to  pomp  or  gaudy  apparel;  her  meekness, 
which  was  so  wonderful  that,  in  so  exalted  a.  station,  she 
was  utterly  a  stranger  to  anger  and  envy.  She  read  no 
books  but  such  as  treated  of  piety  ami  devotion;  the 
chief  being  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Homilies  of  the  fathers. 
Acts  of  Martyrs  and  other  Saints,  and  the  meditations  ot 
St.  Bernard,  &C  She  married  Jagello,  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania,  in  1386,  on  condition  be  should  be  baptized, 
and  should  plant  the  faith  in  his  duchy,  which  became 
from  that  time  united  to  Poland.  She  died  at  Cracow  in 
1399.  On  her  miracles  see  Dlugoss,  (1.  1(1.  p.  160.) 
phromer,  and  other  Polish  writers  who  gave  her  the  title 
of  saint,  though  her  name  is  not  inserted  in  the  Mart)  r0> 
logics. 


who  sees  .v  dear  child  very  virtuous.  The  same 
author  mentions  another  lad)  of  quality,  like- 
wise a  spiritual  daughter  of  that  holy  man, 
who,  when  she  lost  her  most  pious  and  beloved 

son,  said  she  was  not  able  to  express  her  jov 
for  having  sent  so  dear  a  saint  before  her  to 
heaven.  If  our  grief  on  such  occasions  is  mi- 
govemed,  we  have  reason  to  tear  that  our  faith 
is  weak,  which  makes  such  slender  impressions 
on  our  souls. 


ST.  ANSTKltdis,  common rLY  called 

AUSTRU,  V.  ABBESS  AT  LAON. 

She  was  daughter  of  the  virtuous  and  noble 
couple,  Blandtn-Boson  and  St.  Salaberna,  who 
founded  the  abbe)  of  St.  John  Baptist  al  Laon, 
in  which  St.  Salaberna,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  took  the  religious  veil,  was  chosen 
abbess,  and  is  honoured  among  the  saints  on 
the  22d  of  September.  Anstrudis  faithfully 
walked  in  her  steps,  and  after  her  death,  though 
with  the  utmost  repugnance,  succeeded  Iter  in 
the  abbacy.  By  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
monastic  discipline  n  the  least  points,  a  tender 
and  affectionate  ca  e  in  conducting  her  sisters 
in  the  paths  of  Christian  perfection,  a  most 
profuse  charity  to  the  poor,  and  her  constant 
application  to  prayer,  she  was  a  true  model  of 
sanctity.  No  exterior  employments  interrupted 
the  union  of  her  heart  with  God,  or  her  sweet 
attention  to  his  holy  presence.  Except  on  Sun- 
days and  on  Christinas  day  she  never  took  any 
nourishment  but  at  one  moderate  refection  she 
made  in  a  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  fast-days  after  sunset.  Her  watchings 
in  devout  prayer  often  kept  her  the  whole  night 
in  the  church,  except  that  she  took  a  little  rest 
in  an  uneasy  seat  before  the  church  door;  then 
returned  again  to  her  devotions  before  the 
altar.  Her  sanctity  was  to  be  approved  and 
made  perfect  by  the  trial  of  afflictions,  in  which 
true  virtue  is  always  purified  and  improved, 
but  that  which  is  weak  or  counterfeit  betrays 
itself,  as  a  building  winch  wants  a  linn  founda- 
tion, or  a  great  tree  which  has  not  shot  its  roots 
deep  into  the  earth  is  easily  blown  down  by 
storms.  The  saint's  pious  brother  Baldwin 
was  treacherously  assassinated,  and  she  herself 
terrified  with  outrageous  threats  b\  Ebroin. 
That  tyrant,  however,  was  at  length  softened 
by  her  intrepid  constancy,  and  approved  virtue 
and  innocence,  and  of  a  persecutor  became  her 
patron  and  friend.  Pepin,  when  mayor  of  the 
palace,  declared  himself  her  strenuous  protector. 
She  died  in  (JSS,  and  is  honoured  in  the  Galil- 
ean and  Benedictin  Calendars.  The  rich 
Benedictin  nunnery  of  St.  John  Baptist  at 
Laon  wes  given  to  monks  of  the  same  Order 
in  1229,  and  still  flourishes.  There  is  in  the 
same  town  another  great  Benedictin  abbey  ol  St. 
Vincent,  and  a  third  of  the  Order  of  IVemoiuie, 
called  St.  Martin's.  See  the  life  of  St.  Anstru- 
dis written  soon  after  her  death  in  Mabdlou 
(sac.  2,)  and  Bulteau,  Hist.  Mon.  d'Occid, 
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St.  Andrew,  surnamed  the  Calybite  or  the 
Cretan,  was  a  holy  monk,  and  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  holy  images  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus,  by  whose  orders  he  was 
whipped  to  death  without  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  circus  of  St.  Manias,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  761.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  See  Theophanes,  p. 
363.     Fleury,  1.  43.  n.  32.     Baillet,  &c. 
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ST.  LUKE  THE  EVANGELIST. 

See  Tillem.  t.  2.  p.  148.  Calmet,  t.  7.  p.  378.  Six  dif- 
ferent Greek  histories  of  St.  Luke's  Acts  are  extant,  all 
modern,  and  of  no  account.  See  Jos.  Assemani,  in 
Caleiid.  Univ.  t.  5.  p.  303. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  or  rather 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  pen,  is  the  panegyrist 
of  this  glorious  evangelist,  and  his  own  inspired 
writings  are  the  highest,  standing,  and  most 
authentic  commendation  of  his  sanctity,  and  of 
those  eminent  graces  which  are  a  just  subject 
of  our  admiration,  but  which  human  praises 
can  only  extenuate.  St.  Luke  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  a  city  famous 
for  the  agreeableness  of  its  situation,  the  riches 
of  its  traffic,  its  extent,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  politeness  of  their  manners,  and 
their  learning  and  wisdom.  Its  schools  were 
the  most  renowned  in  all  Asia,  and  produced 
the  ablest  masters  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  St. 
Luke  acquired  a  stock  of  learning  in  his 
younger  years,  which,  we  are  told,  he  improved 
by  his  travels  in  some  parts  of  Greece  and 
Egypt.  He  became  particularly  well  skilled  in 
physic,  which  he  made  his  profession.  They 
that  from  hence  infer  the  quality  of  his  birth 
and  fortune,  do  not  take  notice  that  this  art 
was  at  that  time  often  managed  by  slaves  who 
were  trained  up  to  it,  as  Grotius  proves,  who 
conceives  that  St.  Luke  perhaps  had  lived  ser- 
vant in  some  noble  family  in  quality  of  phy- 
sician, till  he  obtained  his  freedom  ;  after  which 
he  continued  to  follow  his  profession.  This  he 
seems  to  have  done  after  his  conversion  to  the 
faith,  and  even  to  the  end  of  his  life;  the  occa- 
sional practice  of  physic  without  being  drawn 
aside  by  it  from  spiritual  functions,  being  a 
charity  very  consistent  with  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  St  Jerom  assures  us  he  was  very 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  St.  Paul,  by 
calling  him  his  most  dear  physician,1  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  had  not  laid  it  aside.  Besides 
his  abilities  in  physic,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
very  skilful  in  painting  The  Meuology  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  compiled  in  9S0,  Nicephorus,9 
Metaphrastes,  and  other  modern  Greeks  quoted 
1  Culoss.  i.  14.  *  L.  -'.  c.  13. 


by  F.  Gret/er,  in  his  dissertation  on  this  sub- 
ject, speak  much  of  his  excelling  in  this  art, 
and  of  his  leaving  many  pictures  of  Christ  and 
the  B.  Virgin.  Though  neither  the  antiquity 
nor  the  credit  of  these  authors  is  of  great 
weight,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  a  very 
judicious  critic,  that  some  curious  anecdotes 
are  found  in  their  writings.  In  this  particular, 
what  they  tell  us  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Theodoras  Lector,  who  lived  in  518,  and 
relates3  that  a  picture  of  the  B.  Virgin  painted 
by  St.  Luke  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
empress  Pulcheria,  who  placed  it  in  the  church 
of  Hodegorum  which  she  built  in  her  honour 
at  Constantinople.  Moreover,  a  very  ancient 
inscription  was  found  in  a  vault  near  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  in  via  lata  in  Rome,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  a  picture  of  the  B.  Virgin  Mary,  dis- 
covered there,  "  One  of  the  seven  painted  by 
St.  Luke."*  Three  or  four  such  pictures  are 
still  in  being;  the  principal  is  that  placed  by 
Paul  V.  in  the  Burghesian  chapel  in  St.  Mary 
Major. 

St.  Luke  was  a  proselyte  to  the  Christian 
religion,  but  whether  from  Paganism  or  rather 
from  Judaism  is  uncertain;  for  many  Jews 
were  settled  at  Antioch,  but  chiefly  such  as 
were  called  Hellenists,  who  read  the  Bible  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  St. 
Jerom  observes  from  his  writings,  that  lie  was 
more  skilled  in  Greek  than  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  therefore  he  not  only  always  makes  use 
of  the  Septuagint  translation,  as  the  other 
tuthors  of  the  New  Testament  who  wrote 
n  Greek  do,  but  he  refrains  sometimes  from 
translating  words  when  the  propriety  of  the 
Greek  tongue  would  not  bear  it.  Some  think 
he  was  converted  to  the  faith  by  St.  Paul  at 
Antioch  :  others  judge  this  improbable,  because 
that  apostle  no  where  calls  him  his  son,  as 
he  frequently  does  his  converts.  St.  Epipha- 
nius  makes  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  our 
Lord;  which  might  be  for  some  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Christ,  though  this  evan- 
gelist says,  he  wrote  his  gospel  from  the  rela 
tions  of  those  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye 
witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.*  Never- 
theless, from  these  words,  many  conclude  that 
he  became  a  Christian  at  Antioch  only  after 
Christ's  ascension.  Tertullian  positive!)  affirms 
that  he  never  was  a  disciple  of  Christ  whilst  he 
lived  on  earth.5  No  sooner  was  he  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  initiated  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  but  lie  set  himself  heartily  to  learn 
the  spirit  of  his  faith,  and  to  practise  its  lessons, 
For  this  purpose  he  studied  perfectly  to  die  to 
himself,  and,  as  the  Church  says  of  him,  "  He 
always  carried  about  in  his  body  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  cross  for  the  honour  of  the  divine 


L.  1. 
L.4. 


p.  551,  552. 
contr.  Marcion, 


Luke  i.  2. 


Una  ex  vii.  a  Linn  depictis.  Bosius  etAringhi, 
Roma  Subterran.  1.  3.  c.  41.  On  St.  Luke's  pictures  of 
In-  B.  \  irgin,  see  Jos.  Assemani  in  (Jala  d.  Univers.  ad 
8  Oct.  t  5.  p.  306.     . 
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name."  He  was  already  a  great  proficient  in 
the  habits  of  a  perfect  mastery  of  himself,  and 
of  all  virtues,  when  he  became  St.  Paul's  com- 
panion in  his  travels,  and  fellow-labourer  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  The  hist  time  that 
in  his  history  of  the  missions  of  St.  Paul6  he 
speaks  in  his  own  name  in  the  first  person,  is 
when  that  apostle  sailed  from  Troas  into 
Macedon,  in  the  year  51,  soon  after  St.  Barna- 
bas had  left  him,  and  St.  Irenaeus  begins  from 
that  time  the  voyages  which  St.  Luke  made 
with  St.  Paul. *  Before  this  he  had  doubtless 
been  for  some  time  an  assiduous  disciple  of  that 
great  apostle ;  but  from  this  time  he  seems 
never  to  have  left  him  unless  by  his  order  upon 
commissions  for  the  service  of  the  churches  he 
had  planted.  It  was  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion to  share  with  that  great  apostle  all  his  toils, 
fatigues,  dangers,  and  sufferings.  In  his  com- 
pany he  made  some  stay  at  Philippi  in  Mace- 
don ;  then  he  travelled  with  him  through  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  harvest  every 
day  grew  upon  their  hands.  St.  Paul  men- 
tions him  more  than  once  as  the  companion  of 
his  travels  ;  he  calls  him  Luke  the  beloved 
physician,3  his  fellow-labourer?  Interpreters 
usually  take  Lucius,  whom  St.  Paul  calls  his 
kinsman,10  to  be  St.  Luke,  as  the  same  apostle 
sometimes  gives  a  Latin  termination  to  Silas, 
calling  him  Sylvanus.  Many  with  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerom  say,  that  when  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  his  own  gospel,"  he  means  that 
of  St.  Luke,  though  the  passage  may  be  under- 
stood simply  of  the  gospel  which  St.  Paul 
preached.  He  wrote  this  epistle  in  the  year 
57,  four  years  before  his  first  arrival  at  Rome. 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  had  wrote  their 
gospels  before  St.  Luke.  The  devil,  who 
always  endeavours  to  obscure  the  truth  by  false- 
hood, stirred  up  several  to  obtrude  upon  the 
world  fabulous  relations  concerning  Christ,  to 
obviate  which  St.  Luke  published  his  gospel. 
In  this  undertaking  some  imagine  he  had  also 
in  view  to  supply  some  things  which  had  been 
omitted  by  the  two  former  ;  but  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  that  he  had  read  them,  as  Calmet 
and  others  observe.  Tertullian  tells  us,  that 
this  work  of  the  disciple  was  often  ascribed  to 
St.  Paul,  who  was  his  master.12  That  apostle, 
doubtless,  assisted  him  in  the  task,  and  ap- 
proved and  recommended  it ;  but  St.  Luke 
mentions  others  from  whom  he  derived  his 
accounts,  who  from  the  beginning  had  been 
eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  actions.  He  delivered 
nothing  but  what  he  received  immediately  from 
persons  present  at,  and  concerned  in  the  things 
which  he  has  left  upon  record,  having  a  most 
authentic  stock  of  credit  and  intelligence  to 
proceed  upon,  as  Tertullian  speaks,  and  being 
under  the  direction  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  whose   express   revelation  he  re- 


6  Acts  xvi.  8,  9,  10. 

8  Col.  iv.  14. 

10  Rom.  xvi.  21. 
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ceived  whatever  he  has  delivered  concerning 
all  divine  mysteries,  and  without  whose  special 
assistance  and  inspiration  he  wrote  not  the 
least  tittle,  even  in  his  historical  narrative. 
What  the  ancients  aver  of  the  concurrence  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  work,  seems  to  appear  in  the 
conformity  of  their  expressions  in  mentioning 
the  institution  of  the  blessed  eucharist,13  also  ill 
relating  the  apparition  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter  u 
St.  Jerom  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  tell  us," 
that  St.  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  in  Achaia  when 
he  attended  St.  Paul  preaching  there  and  in 
the  confines  of  Bocotia.  He  was  twice  in  these 
parts  with  that  apostle,  in  53  and  58.  He 
must  have  wrote  his  gospel  in  53,  if  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  it  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
ancients  assure  us.  Those  titles  in  some  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  say  this  gospel  was  wrote 
at  Rome  during  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment, 
are  modern,  and  seem  to  confound  this  book 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

St.  Luke  mainly  insists  in  his  gospel  upon 
what  relates  to  Christ's  priestly  office ;  for 
which  reason  the  ancients,  in  accommodating 
the  four  symbolical  representations,  mentioned 
in  Ezechiel,  to  the  four  evangelists,  assigned 
the  ox  or  calf,  as  an  emblem  of  sacrifices,  to 
St.  Luke.  It  is  only  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke 
that  we  have  a  full  account  of  several  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  Annunciation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
her  visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  many  other  most  remarkable 
points.  The  whole  is  wrote  with  great  variety, 
elegance,  and  perspicuity.  An  incomparable 
sublimity  of  thought  and  diction  is  accompanied 
with  that  genuine  simplicity  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  sacred  penmen;  and  by  which 
the  divine  actions  and  doctrine  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  are  set  off  in  a  manner  which  in 
every  word  conveys  his  holy  spirit,  and  unfolds 
in  every  tittle  the  hidden  mysteries  and  inex- 
hausted  riches  of  the  divine  love  and  of  all  vir- 
tues to  those  who  with  an  humble  and  teachable 
disposition  of  mind  make  these  sacred  oracles 
the  subject  of  their  assiduous  devout  meditation. 
The  dignity  with  which  the  most  sublime  mys- 
teries, which  transcend  all  the  power  of  words, 
and  even  the  conception  and  comprehension  of 
all  created  beings,  are  set  off"  without  any  pomp 
of  expression,  has  in  it  something  divine;  and 
the  energy  with  which  the  patience,  meekness, 
charity,  and  beneficence  of  a  God  made  man 
for  us,  are  described,  his  divine  lessons  laid 
down,  and  the  narrative  of  his  life  given,  but 
especially  the  dispassionate  manner  in  which 
his  adorable  sufferings  and  death  are  related, 
without  the  least  exclamation  or  bestowing  the 
least  harsh  epithet  on  his  enemies,  is  a  grander 
and  more  noble  eloquence  on  such  a  theme, 
and  a  more  affecting  and  tender  manner  ot 
writing  than   the  highest  strains  or  the  finest 

13  Luke  xvii.  17—20.  and  1  Cor.  ri.23,  24,  25. 

14  Luke  xxiv.  34.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  5. 

15  St.  Hierou.  Proleg.  in  Matt.et  S.Greg. Naz.Carm.33. 
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ornaments  of  speech  could  be.  This  simplicity 
makes  the  great  actions  speak  themselves, 
which  all  borrowed  eloquence  must  extenuate. 
The  sacred  penmen  in  these  writings  were  only 
the  instruments  or  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
but  their  style  alone  suffices  to  evince  how  per- 
fectly free  their  souls  were  from  the  reign  or 
influence  of  human  passions,  ami  in  how  per- 
fect a  degree  they  were  replenished  with  all 
those  divine  virtues  and  that  heavenly  spirit 
which  their  words  breathe. 

About  the  year  56  St.  Paul  sent  St.  Luke 
with  St.  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  this  high  com- 
mendation, that  his  praise  in  the  gospel  re- 
sounded throughout  all  the  churches.16  St. 
Luke  attended  him  to  Rome,  whither  he  was 
sent  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  in  61.  The 
apostle  remained  there  two  years  in  chains; 
but  was  permitted  to  live  in  a  house  which  he 
hired,  though  under  the  custody  of  a  constant 
guard ;  and  there  he  preached  to  those  who 
daily  resorted  to  hear  him.  From  ancient 
writings  and  monuments  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  via  lata,  which  is  an  an- 
cient title  of  a  cardinal  deacon,  Baronius17  and 
Aringhi18  tell  us,  that  this  church  was  built 
upon  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  then  lodged,  and 
where  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
On  this  account  Sixtus  V.  caused  a  statue  of 
St.  Paul  to  be  placed,  with  a  new  inscription, 
upon  the  famous  pillar  of  Antoninus,  in  that 
neighbourhood.  St.  Luke  was  the  apostle's 
faithful  assistant  and  attendant  during  his  con- 
finement, and  had  the  comfort  to  see  him  set 
at  liberty  in  63,  the  year  in  which  this  evan- 
gelist finished  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
sacred  history  he  compiled  at  Rome,19  by  divine 
inspiration,  as  an  appendix  to  his  gospel,  to 
prevent  the  false  relations  of  those  transactions 
which  some  published,  and  to  leave  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
in  planting  his  Church,  and  some  of  the  mi- 
racles by  which  he  confirmed  it,  and  which 
were  an  invincible  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  of  his  holy  religion.  Having 
in  the  first  twelve  chapters  related  the  chief 
general  transactions  of  the  principal  apostles  in 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Church,  beginning 
at  our  Lord's  ascension,  he  from  the  thirteenth 
chapter,  almost  confines  himself  to  the  actions 
and  miracles  of  St.  Paul,  to  most  of  which  he 
had  been  privy  and  an  eye-witness,  and  con- 
cerning which  false  reports  were  spread.  St. 
Luke  dedicated  both  this  book  and  his  gospel 
to  one  Theophilus,  who,  by  the  title  of  Most 
Excellent,  which  he  gives  him,  according  to  the 
style  of  those  times,  must  have  been  a  person  of 
the  first  distinction,  and  a  public  magistrate, 
probably  of  Antioch,  who  perhaps  was  a  con- 
vert of  this  evangelist.  These  books  were  not 
intended  only  for  his  use,  but  also  for  the  in- 

18  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  19. 

17  Baron,  in  Annal.  1. 1.  a<l  an.  55.  ed.  nov.  Luccens. 

18  Roma  Subterr.  1.  .'?.  &  41.  Lorinus  in  Acta  Apust. 

19  St.  Huron.  CataL  Vir.  Ulusti.  c.  7. 
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struction  of  all  churches,  and  all  succeeding 
ages.  As  amongst  the  ancient  prophets  the 
style  of  Isaias  was  most  elegant  and  polite,  and 
that  of  Amos,  who  had  been  a  shepherd, 
rough ;  so  that  of  St.  Luke,  by  its  accuracy 
and  elegance,  and  the  purity  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, shows  the  politeness  of  his  education  at 
Antioch:  yet  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  He- 
braisms and  Syriacisms.  It  flows  with  an  easy 
and  natural  grace  and  sweetness,  and  is  ad- 
mirably accommodated  to  a  historical  design. 

St.  Luke  did  not  forsake  his  master  after  he 
was  released  from  his  confinement.  That 
apostle  in  his  last  imprisonment  at  Rome  writes, 
that  the  rest  had  all  left  him,  and  that  St.  Luke 
alone  was  with  him.80  St.  Epiphanius  says,8' 
that  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Luke 
preached  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Dalmatia,  and  Mace- 
don.  By  Gaul  some  understand  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  others  Galatia.  Fortunatus  and  Meta- 
phrastes  say  he  passed  into  Egypt,  and  preached 
in  Thebais.  Nicephorus  says  he  died  at 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  that  his  tomb  was 
shown  near  that  place  in  his  time  ;  but  seems 
to  confound  the  evangelist  with  St.  Luke 
Stiriote,  a  hermit  of  that  country.  St.  Hippo- 
lytus  says,22  St.  Luke  was  crucified  atElaea  in 
Peloponnesus  near  Achaia.  The  modern 
Greeks  tell  us,  he  was  crucified  on  an  olive 
tree.  The  ancient  African  Martyrology  of  the 
fifth  age23  gives  him  the  titles  of  Evangelist 
and  Martyr.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,24  St. 
Paulinus,25  and  St.  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,88 
assure  us  that  he  went  to  God  by  martyrdom. 
Bede,  Ado,  Usuard,  and  Baronius  in  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  only  say  he  suffered  much  for  the 
faith,  and  died  very  old  in  Bithyuia.  That  he 
crossed  the  straits  to  preach  in  Bithynia  is  most 
probable,  but  then  he  returned  and  finished  his 
course  in  Achaia ;  under  which  name  Pelopon- 
nesus was  then  comprised.  The  modern 
Greeks  say  he  lived  fourscore  and  four  years  : 
which  assertion  had  crept  into  St.  Jerom's 
account  of  St.  Luke,27  but  is  expunged  by  Mar- 
tianay,  who  found  those  words  wanting  in  all 
old  manuscripts.  The  bones  of  St.  Luke  were 
translated  from  Patras  in  Achaia  in  357,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Constan- 
tinople,28 together  with  those  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Timothy.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
translation  some  distribution  was  made  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Luke  :  St.  Gaudentius  procured  a 
part  for  his  church  at  Brescia,™  St.  Paulinus 
possessed  a  portion  in  St.  Felix's  church  at 
Nola,  and  with  a  part  enriched  a  church  which 
he   built  at  Fondi.30     The  magnificent  church 

80  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  8I  St.  Epiph.  haer.  51. 

"-  St.  Hippolytus  in  MS.  Bodleiance  Bibi.  ap.  Milles  in 
Praef.  in  Luc.  p."  120. 

*  Mabil.  Ann.  t.  3.  p.  414.     **  Naz.  or.  3. 

83  Paulin.  ep.  12.  p.  155.         M  S.  Gaud.  Serm.  17. 

'   De  Vir.  lliustr.  c.  7. 

28  St.  llieror..  lb.  Philostorg.  Idat.  in  Chron.  Theodor 
Lector,  p.  567. 

a  Serin.  17  »  S.  Paulin.  ep.  24.  et  12. 
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of  the  apostles  at  Constantinople  was  built  by  I  and  contemplation  were  the  means  by  wnit  h 
Constantine  the  Great,31  whose  borly  was  depo- |  he  sanctified  his  soul.  He  saw  in  spirit  the 
sited  in  the  porch  in  a  chest  of  gold,  the  twelve  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  in  Persia,  by 
apostles  standing  round  his  tomb.32  When  this  which  God  delivered  his  Church  bom  the  storm 
church  was  repaired  by  an  order  of  Justinian,    with  which   that  persecutor  then  threatened  it.1 


the  masons  found  three  wooden  chests,  or 
coffins,  in  which,  as  the  inscriptions  proved, 
the  bodies  of  St.  Luke,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Timothy  were  interred.33  Baronius  mentions 
that  the  head  of  St.  Luke  was  brought  by  St. 
Gregory  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and 
laid  in  the  church  of  his  monastery  of  St.  An- 
drew.84  The  ancient  picture  of  St.  Luke, 
togetherwith  all  the  instruments  used  formerly 
in  writing,  is  copied  by  Montfaucon  from  old 
manuscript  books  of  his  gospel.33  Some  of  his 
relics  are  kept  in  the  great  Grecian  Monastery 
on  Mount  Athos  in  Greece.36 

Christ,  our  divine  Legislator,  came  not  only 
to  be  our  Model  by  his  example,  and  our  Re- 
deemer by  the  sacrifice  of  his  adorable  blood, 
but  also  to  be  our  doctor  and  teacher  by  his 
heavenly  doctrine.  He  who,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  had  inspired  and  opened  the 
mouths  of  so  many  prophets,  vouchsafed  to  be- 
come himself  our  instructor,  teaching  us  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do,  that 
through  his  redemption  we  may  escape  eternal 
torments  and  attain  to  everlasting  life.  With 
what  earnestness  and  diligence,  with  what 
awful  respect  ought  we  to  listen  to,  and  assi- 
duously meditate  upon  his  divine  lessons, 
which  we  read  in  his  gospels,  or  hear  from  the 
mouths  of  his  ministers,  who  announce  to  us 
his  word,  and  in  his  name,  or  by  his  authority 
and  commission !  As  by  often  iterating  the 
same  action  the  nail  is  driven  into  the  wood, 
and  not  a  stroke  of  the  hammer  is  lost  or  super- 
fluous ;  so  it  is  by  repeated  meditation,  that 
the  divine  word  sinks  deep  into  our  hearts. 
What  fatigues  and  sufferings  did  it  cost  the 
Son  of  God  to  announce  it  to  us  !  How  many 
prophets !  how  many  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
holy  ministers  has  he  sent  to  preach  the  same 
for  the  sake  of  our  souls  !  How  intolerable  is 
our  contempt  of  it!  our  sloth  and  carelessness 
in  receiving  it ! 

ST.  JULIAN  SABAS,  HERMIT. 

St.  Julian,  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  was 
surnamed  Sabas,  which  signifies  in  Syriac,  the 
Grey  or  Old  Man.  He  flourished  in  the  fourth 
age,  living  first  in  a  damp  cave  near  Edessa, 
afterward  on  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia.  Austere 
penance,  manual  labour,  and  assiduous  prayer 

81  Eus.  Vit.  Constant.  1.  4.  c.  58. 

82  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl. 

33  See  Procop.  de  ^dif.  Justiuiani ;  also  Mr.  Ball,  On 
the  Antiquities  of  Constantinople,  App.  to  Gyllius,  p.  45. 

34  Baron,  ad  an.  586.  n.  25. 

85  Palseozraphia  Graeca,  1.  l.p.  22,  23. 

86  lb.  1.  7.  p.  456. 


The  Arians  under  Valens  abusing  the  authority 
of  this  saint's  name,  he  left  his  solitude,  and 
coming  to  Antioch  loudly  confounded  them, 
and  wrought  many  miracles.  When  he  had 
given  an  ample  testimony  to  the  true  faith,  he 
returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  instructed  a  great 
number  of  disciples,  who  edified  the  Church 
long  after  his  death.  St.  Chrysostom  calls 
him  a  wonderful  man,  and  describes  the  great 
honour  with  which  he  was  received  living,  and 
his  name  venerated  after  his  death.2  See 
Theodoret,  Hist.  Relig.  c.  2.  Bulteau,  Hist. 
Mon.  d' Orient,  t.  2.  Fleury,  1.  16.  n.  28,  &c. 
This  saint  is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyrolo<rv 
on  the  14th  of  January,  but  by  the  Greeks 
both  on  this  day  and  on  the  2-Uh  of  this  month. 

ST.  JUSTIN,  MARTYR,  IN  PARISIS. 

Rictius  Varus,  prefect  of  the  Belgic  Gaul,  in 
the  first  years  of  Maximian,  was  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor of  the  faith,  whilst  that  emperor  resided 
in  Gaul,  and  for  some  time  in  Belgium  itself. 
By  this  prefect's  orders  many  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  at  Triers.  Also  at 
Amiens,  St.  Firminus,  the  bishop ;  likewise 
SS.  Victorious,  Fuscianus,  and  Gentianus ; 
St.  Quintin  at  Vermande ;  SS.  Crispin  and 
Crispinian  at  Soissons ;  St.  Piat  or  Piaton  at 
Tournay  ;  and  St.  Justin  or  St.  Justus  at 
Louvres,  a  small  town  in  Parisis,  four  leagues 
from  Paris,  towards  Senlis.  He  was  going 
to  Amiens,  and  beheaded  because  he  would 
not  betray  to  the  persecutors  his  father  and 
brother,  who  travelled  with  him,  and  who  had 
concealed  themselves.  His  relics,  kept  in  the 
cathedral  at  Paris,  appear  to  have  been  the 
body  of  a  youth.  See  his  Acts,  ascribed  to 
Bede,Tillem.  t.  4.  p.  751.  Fleury,  1.  IS.  n.  19. 
t.  2.  p.  399. 

ST.  MONON,  M. 

He  left  Scotland,  his  native  country,  and 
retired  into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he 
led  a  holy  life  in  the  seventh  century.  He 
was  massacred  in  his  cell  by  robbers,  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  of  Nassaw,  which  at 
present  belongs  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Hubert. 
His  tomb  was  rendered  famous  by  miracles. 
There  was  a  church  dedicated  under  his  invo- 
cation near  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scot- 
land, called  to  this  day  Motion's  Kirk.  See 
Molanus,  addit.  ad  Usuard,  and  King,  in 
Calend. 

1  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  3.  c.  24.  and  Phfloth.  e.  2. 
s  St.  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  in  Efehea  t.  11.  p.  162.  ed  13m 
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ST.  PETER  OF  ALCANTARA,  C. 

From  his  life,  written  by  F.  John  of  St.  Mary,  in  1019, 
and  again  by  F.  Martin  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Hi  14  :  also 
from  the  edifying  account  St.  Teresa  his  left  us  of 
him  in  her  own  life,  c.  27.  F.  Wadding's  Annals  of 
the  Franciscan  Older,  and  Hulyot,  Hist,  des  Old. 
Kelig.  t.7.  p.  137. 

A.  D.  1562. 

Christ  declares  the  spirit  and  constant  practice 
of  penance  to  he  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
or  spiritual  life.  This  great  and  most  im- 
portant maxim,  which  in  these  latter  ages  is 
little  understood,  even  amongst  the  generality 
of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  is  set 
forth  by  the  example  of  this  saint  to  confound 
our  sloth,  and  silence  all  our  vain  excuses. 
St.  Peter  was  born  at  Alcantara,  a  small  town 
in  the  province  of  Estramadura  in  Spain,  in 
1499.  His  father,  Alphonso  Garavito,  was  a 
lawyer,  and  governor  of  that  town  ;  his  mother 
was  of  good  extraction,  and  both  were  persons 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  personal  merit  in 
the  world.  Upon  the  first  dawn  of  reason, 
Peter  discovered  the  most  happy  dispositions 
to  virtue,  and  seemed  a  miracle  of  his  age  in 
fervour  and  unwearied  constancy  in  the  great 
duty  of  prayer  from  his  childhood,  and  his  very 
infancy.  He  had  not  finished  his  philosophy 
in  his  own  country,  when  his  father  died. 
Some  time  alter  this  loss  he  was  sent  to  Sala- 
manca to  study  the  canon  law.  During  the 
two  years  that  he  spent  in  that  university,  he 
divided  his  whole  time  between  the  church, 
the  hospitd,  the  school,  and  his  closet.  In 
Lo  1 3  lie  was  recalled  to  Alcantara,  where  he 
deliberated  with  himself  about  the  choice  of  a 
state  of  life.  On  one  side,  the  devil  repre- 
sented to  him  the  fortune  and  career  which 
were  open  to  him  in  the  world  ;  on  the  other 
side,  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  divine 
grace,  he  considered  the  dangers  of  such  a 
course,  and  the  happiness  and  spiritual  advan- 
tages of  holy  retirement.  These  sunk  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  he  felt  in  his  soul  a  strong 
call  to  a  religious  state  of  life,  in  which  lie 
should  have  no  other  concern  but  that  of 
securing  his  own  salvation.  Resolving,  there- 
fore, to  embrace  the  holy  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  took  the 
habit  of  that  austere  rule  in  the  solitary  convent 
of  ManjareZ,  situated  in  the  mountains  which 
run  between  Castile  and  Portugal.  An  ardent 
spirit  of  penance  determined  his  choice  of  this 
rigorous  institute  in  imitation  ol  the  Haptist,  and 
he  was  so  much  the  more  solicitous  after  his  en- 
gagement to  cultivate  and  improve  the  same 
with  particular  care,  as  he  was  sensible  that 
the  characteristical  virtues  of  each  state  ou^ht 


to  form  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  sanctity  whi 
serve  God  in  it. 

During  his  novitiate  he  laboured  to  subdue 
his  domestic  enemy  by  the  greatest  humilia- 
tions, most  rigorous  fasts,  incredible  watchings, 
and  other  severities.  Such  was  his  fervour 
that  the  most  painful  austerities  had  nothing 
frightful  or  difficult  for  him  ;  his  disengage- 
im  ut  from  the  world  from  the  very  moment 
he  renounced  it  was  so  entire,  that  he  seemed 
in  his  heart  to  be  not  only  dead  or  insensible, 
but  even  crucified  to  it,  and  to  find  all  that  a 
pain  which  flatters  the  senses  and  the  vanity 
of  men  in  it :  and  the  union  of  his  soul  with 
his  Creator  seemed  to  suffer  no  interruption 
from  any  external  employments.  He  had  first 
the  care  of  the  vestry,  (which  employment  was 
most  agreeable  to  his  devotion,)  then  of  the 
gate,  and  afterward  of  the  cellar  :  all  which 
offices  he  discharged  with  uncommon  exact- 
ness, and  without  prejudice  to  his  recollection. 
That  his  eyes  and  other  senses  might  be  more 
easily  kept  under  the  government  of  reason, 
and  that  they  might  not,  by  superfluous  cu- 
riosity, break  in  upon  the  interior  recollection 
of  his  mind,  such  was  the  restraint  he  put  upon 
them,  that  he  had  been  a  considerable  time  a 
religious  man  without  ever  knowing  that  the 
church  of  his  convent  was  vaulted.  After 
having  had  the  care  of  serving  the  refectory 
for  half  a  year,  he  was  chid  by  the  superior  for 
having  never  given  the  friars  any  of  the  fruit 
in  his  custody  ;  to  which  the  servant  of  God 
humbly  answered,  he  had  never  seen  any. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  never  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  the  ceiling,  where  the  fruit  was  hanging 
upon  twigs,  as  is  usual  in  countries  where 
grapes  are  dried  and  preserved.  He  lived 
four  years  in  a  convent,  without  taking  notice 
of  a  tree  that  grew  near  the  door.  He  ate 
constantly  for  three  years  in  the  same  refectory, 
without  seeing  any  other  part  of  it  than  a  part 
of  the  table  where  he  sat,  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  trod.  He  told  St.  Teresa  that  he 
once  lived  in  a  house  three  years  without 
knowing  any  of  his  religious  brethren  but  by 
their  voices.  From  the  time  that  he  put  on 
the  religious  habit  to  his  death,  he  never  looked 
any  woman  in  the  face.  These  were  the 
marks  of  a  true  religious  man,  who  studied 
perfectly  to  die  to  himself.  His  food  was  for 
many  years  only  bread  moistened  in  water,  or 
unsavoury  herbs,  of  which,  when  he  lived  a 
hermit,  he  boiled  a  considerable  cpiantity  to- 
gether, that  he  might  spend  the  less  time  in 
ser\ii)o-  his  body,  and  ate  them  cold,  taking  a 
little  at  once  for  his  refection,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable time  he  made  only  once  in  three 
days.  Besides  these  unsavoury  herbs,  he 
sometimes  allowed  himself  a  porridge  made 
with  salt  and  vinegar;  but  this  only  on  great 
feasts.  For  some  time  his  ordinary  mess  was 
a  soup  made  of  beans  ;  his  drink  was  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  He  seemed,  by  long  habits 
of  mortification,  to  have  almost  lost  the  sense 
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of  taste  in  what  he  ate  ;  for  when  a  little  vine- 
gar and  salt  was  thrown  into  a  porringer  of 
warm  water,  he  took  it  for  his  usual  soup  of 
beans.  He  had  no  other  bed  than  a  rough 
skin  laid  on  the  floor,  on  which  he  knelt  great 
part  of  the  night,  leaning  sometimes  on  his 
heels  for  a  little  rest;  but  he  slept  sitting, 
leaning  his  head  against  a  wall.  His  watch- 
ings  were  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
incredible  of  all  the  austerities  which  he  prac- 
tised ;  to  which  he  inured  himself  gradually, 
that  they  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  his  health  ; 
and  which,  being  of  a  robust  constitution  of 
body,  he  found  himself  able  to  bear.  He  was 
assailed  by  violent  temptations,  and  cruel  spi- 
ritual enemies  ;  but,  by  the  succour  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  arms  of  humility  and  prayer, 
was  always  victorious. 

A  few  months  after  his  profession,  Peter  was 
sent  from  Manjarez  to  a  remote  retired  convent 
near  Belviso  ;  where  he  built  himself  a  cell 
with  mud  and  the  branches  of  trees,  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest,  in  which  he  practised 
extraordinary  mortifications  without  being  seen. 
About  three  years  after,  he  was  sent  by  his 
provincial  to  Badajos,  the  metropolis  of  Estra- 
madura,  to  be  superior  of  a  small  friary  lately 
established  there,,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
but  twenty  years  old.  The  three  years  of  his 
guardianship  or  wardenship  appeared  to  him 
a  grievous  slavery.  When  they  were  elapsed, 
he  received  his  provincial's  command  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  holy  orders.  Though  he 
earnestly  begged  for  a  longer  delay,  he  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
priesthood  in  1524,  and  soon  after  employed 
in  preaching.  The  ensuing  year  he  was  made 
guardian  of  Placentia.  In  all  stations  of  su- 
periority he  considered  himself  as  a  servant  to 
his  whole  community,  and  looked  upon  his 
post  only  as  a  strict  obligation  of  encouraging 
the  rest  in  the  practice  of  penance  by  his  own 
example.  Our  saint,  who  had  never  known 
the  yoke  of  the  world  or  vicious  habits,  entered 
upon  his  penitential  course  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence and  purity  which  seemed  never  to  have 
been  stained  with  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin.  But 
by  the  maxims  of  the  gospel,  and  the  spirit 
of  God,  which  directs  all  the  saints,  a  deep 
sense  was  impressed  upon  his  soul  of  the  obli- 
gation which  every  Christian  lies  under  of 
making  his  whole  life  a  martyrdom  of  penance, 
tisfy  the  divine  justice  both  for  past  and 
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daily  infidelities,  to  prevent  the  rebellion  of  the 
senses  and  passions,  and  to  overcome  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  flesh  and  self-will  raise  against 
the  spirit,  unless  they  are  entirely  subdued, 
and  made  obedient  to  it.  Neither  can  God 
perfectly  reign  in  a  heart,  so  long  as  the  least 
spark  of  inordinate  desires  is  habitually  che- 
rished in  it.  Every  one,  therefore,  owes  to 
God  a  sacrifice  of  exterior  mortification  and 
interior  self-denial  of  his  will,  with  a  constant 
spirit  of  compunction,  and  a  rigorous  impartial 
eel  ('-examination   or   inspection   into    the    dark 
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recesses  of  his  heart,  in  order  to  discover  and 
extirpate  the  roots  of  all  rising  vicious  inclina- 
tions. St.  Peter,  by  his  own  example,  inspired 
his  religious  brethren  with  fervour  in  all  the 
branches  of  holy  penance  :  whilst,  bv  purifying 
the  affections  of  his  heart,  he  prepared  his  soul 
for  the  most  sublime  graces  of  divine  love  and 
heavenly  contemplation.  When  the  term  of 
his  second  guardianship  was  expired,  be  was 
employed  six  years  in  preaching.  Penetrated 
with  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  humility, 
compunction,  and  sovereign  contempt  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  burning  with  the  most 
ardent  charity,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpits  like 
a  seraph  sent  by  God  to  rouse  sinners  to  a 
true  spirit  of  penance,  and  to  kindle  in  their 
most  frozen  breasts  the  fire  of  divine  love- 
Hence  incredible  was  the  fruit  which  his  ser- 
mons produced.  Besides  his  natural  talents 
and  stock  of  learning,  he  was  enriched  by  God 
with  an  experimental  and  infused  sublime 
knowledge  and  sense  of  spiritual  things,  and  of 
the  sacred  paths  of  virtue,  which  is  never 
acquired  by  study,  but  is  the  fruit  only  of 
divine  grace,  an  eminent  spirit  of  prayer,  rooted 
habits,  and  the  heroic  practice  of  all  virtues. 
The  saint's  very  countenance  or  presence  alone 
seemed  a  powerful  sermon,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  had  but  to  show  himself  to  work  con- 
versions, and  excite  his  audience  to  sighs  and 
tears. 

The  love  of  retirement  being  always  St. 
Peter's  predominant  inclination,  he  made  it  his 
earnest  petition  to  his  superiors  that  he  might 
be  placed  in  some  remote  solitary  convent, 
where  he  might  give  himself  up  to  the  sweet 
commerce  of  divine  contemplation.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  request  he  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Onuphrius,  at  Lapa,  near  Soriana, 
situated  in  a  frightful  solitude;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  commanded  to  take  upon  him 
the  charge  of  guardian  or  warden  of  that 
house.  In  that  retirement,  he  composed  his 
golden  book  On  Mental  Prayer,  at  the  request 
of  a  pious  gentleman,  who  had  often  heard 
him  speak  on  that  subject.  This  excellent  little 
treatise  was  justly  esteemed  a  finished  master- 
piece on  this  important  subject  by  St.  Teresa, 
Lewis  of  Granada,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  pi  pe 
Gregory  XV.  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
and  others.  In  it  the  great  advantages  and 
necessity  of  mental  prayer  are  briefly  set 
forth:  all  its  parts  and  its  method  are  ex- 
plained, and  exemplified  in  affections  of  divine 
love,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and  especially  of 
supplication  or  petition.  Short  meditations 
on  the  last  things,  and  on  the  passion  of  Christ. 
are  added  as  models.  Upon  the  plan  ol  tins 
book,  Lewis  of  Granada  and  main  ot  tiers  have 
endeavoured  to  render  the  use  of  mental  prayer 
easy  and  familiar  among  Christians,  in  an  age 
which  owes  all  its  spiritual  evils  to  a  supine  neg- 
Iectof  this  necessary  means  of  interior  true  virtue. 
Our  saint  has  left  us  another  short  treatise,  On 
the  Peace  of  the  Soul,  or  On  an  Inferior  Life,  no 
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less  excellent  than  the  former.*  St.  Peter  was 
himself  an  excellent  proficient  in  the  school  of 
divine  love,  and  in  the  exercises  .of  heavenly 
contemplation.  His  prayer  and  his  union  with 
God  was  habitual.  He  said  mass  with  a  devo- 
tion that  astonished  others,  and  often  with  tor- 
rents of  tears,  or  with  raptures.  He  was  seen 
to  remain  in  prayer  a  whole  hour,  with  his 
arms  stretched  out,  and  his  eyes  lifted  up  with- 
out moving-.  His  ecstasies  in  prayer  were 
frequent,  and  sometimes  of  long-  continuance. 
So  great  was  his  devotion  to  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation,  and  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
that  the  very  mention  or  thought  of  them  fre- 
quently sufficed  to  throw  him  in  a  rapture. 
The  excess  of  heavenly  sweetness,  and  the  great 
revelations  which  he  received  in  the  frequent 
extraordinary  unions  of  his  soul  with  God  are 
not  to  be  expressed.     In  the  jubilation  of  his 

*  He  lays  down  this  fundamental  rule,  that  as  the 
perfection  of  virtue  consists  in  the  purity  and  fervour  of 
our  love  of  God,  our  aim  and  all  our  endeavours  must  be 
levelled  at  this  mark.  The  first  and  chief  condition  is, 
that  by  crucifying  all  inordinate  desires,  and  subduing 
our  passions,  we  calm  and  regulate  our  interior,  ground 
our  hearts  in  holy  peace,  plant  in  them  the  deepest  sen- 
timents of  humility,  meekness,  chanty,  and  every  virtue: 
and  be  solicitous  and  careful  that  all  our  exercises  and 
actions  be  animated  by  the  interior  spirit,  and  have  the 
root  and  principle  of  these  virtues  in  the  heart ;  for  aus- 
terities are  not  only  lost,  but  even  become  pernicious, 
unless  they  spring  from,  and  are  grounded  in  the  interior 
sentiment  or  spirit.  Next  to  cur  care  to  extirpate  the 
seeds  of  vicious  and  earthly  affections,  we  must  study  to 
perform  all  our  duties  with  affection  and  sweetness, loving 
the  duties  themselves,  and  doing  nothing  by  constraint 
or  violence  :  a  circumstance  capitally  contrary  to  interior 
peace.  It  is  necessary  that  we  shun  all  disturbance  of 
mind,  and  irregular  passion,  keep  our  souls  in  a  constant 
state  of  serenity  and  peace,  and  always  have  God  before 
our  eyes,  without  much  regard  to  please  any  other  but 
him  alone.  If  any  disturbance  begins  to  arise  in  us,  we 
must  instantly  fly  to  God,  turning  our  hearts  to  him  in 
holy  prayer  as  Jesus  in  the  garden  returned  thrice  to 
prostrate  himself  before  his  heavenly  Father.  A  city  is 
not  built  in  a  day ;  and  this  is  no  less  an  undertaking 
than  to  build  a  house  for  God,  and  a  temple  for  his  Holy 
Spirit,  though  he  himself  be  the  principal  architect.  The 
corner-stone  and  chief  foundation  of  this  building  is  humi- 
lity. "  Desire  therefore,"  says  the  saint,  "  to  be  contem- 
ned and  vilified  by  the  whole  world,  and  never  to  follow 
your  own  will  and  inclinations  :  lay  all  your  desires 
before  God,  begging  that  only  his  will  be  done,  and  that 
it  alone  may  reign  in  you,  without  any  alloy  of  your 
own  will.  Whatever  withdraws  you  from  humility,  let 
the  pretence  be  ever  so  specious,  is  a  false  prophet,  and  a 
ravenous  wolf,  which,  under  the  cover  of  a  sheep's  skin, 
comes  to  devour  what  you  have  gathered  with  much  time 
and  industry."  Next  to  the  care  of  humility,  he  recom- 
mends perfect  self-denial ;  and  gives  the  third  place  to 
constant  recollection  ;  adding  this  caution,  that  we  must 
not  suffer  a  zeal  for  the  souls  of  others  to  hurt  our  own, 
by  being  made  a  pretext  for  neglecting  any  of  these  prac- 
tices. For  the  comfort  of  those  who  labour  under  interior 
trials  and  scruples,  the  saint  observes,  that  God  frequently 
permits  such  for  the  advancement  of  a  soul  in  humility 
and  purity  of  heart.  The  tranquillity  which  St.  Peter 
BO  strongly  recommends  as  the  preparation  fitting  a  soul 
to  be  made  the  abode  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  a  state  of 
inaction  ;  for  though  the  soul  be  neither  darkened  with 
the  clouds,  nor  ruffled  with  the  storms  of  inordinate 
passions,  fears,  or  desires,  she  is  all  action,  and  all  fire, 
being  penetrated  with  the  deepest  sentiments,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  most  ardent  acts  of  sweet  love,  hope,  com- 
punction, holy  fear,  and  all  other  virtues. 


soul  through  the  impetuosity  of  the  divine  love 
he  sometimes  was  not  able  fo  contain  himself 
from  singing  the  divine  praises  aloud  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  To  do  this  more  freely,  he 
sometimes  went  into  the  woods,  where  the 
peasants  who  heard  him  sing,  took  him  for  one 
who  was  beside  himself. 

The  reputation  of  St.  Peter  having  reached 
the  ears  of  John  III.  king  of  Portugal,  that 
prince  was  desirous  to  consult  him  upon  cer- 
tain difficulties  of  conscience,  and  St.  Peter 
received  an  order  from  his  provincial  to  repair 
to  him  at  Lisbon.  He  did  not  make  use  of  the 
carriages  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be 
ready  for  him,  but  made  the  journey  barefoot, 
without  sandals,  according  to  his  custom.  King 
John  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  answers 
and  advice,  and  so  much  edified  by  his  saintly 
comportment,  that  he  engaged  him  to  return 
again  soon  after.  In  these  two  visits  the  saint 
converted  several  great  lords  of  the  court ;  the 
infanta  Maria,  the  king's  sister,  trampling 
under  her  feet  the  pomp  of  the  world,  made 
privately  the  three  vows  of  religious  persons, 
but  with  this  condition,  that  she  should  con- 
tinue at  court,  and  wear  a  secular  dress,  her 
presence  being  necessary  for  the  direction  of 
certain  affairs.  This  princess  founded  a  rigor- 
ous nunnery  of  barefooted  Poor  Clares  at  Lis- 
bon, for  ladies  of  quality,  and  both  she  and  the 
king  were  extremely  desirous  to  detain  the 
saint  at  court.  But  though  they  had  fitted  up 
apartments  like  a  cell,  with  an  oratory  for  him, 
and  allowed  him  liberty  to  give  himself  up 
wholly  to  divine  contemplation,  according  to 
his  desire,  yet  he  found  the  conveniences  too 
great,  and  the  palace  not  agreeable  to  his  pur- 
poses. A  great  division  having  happened 
among  the  townsmen  of  Alcantara,  he  took 
this  opportunity  to  leave  the  court,  in  order  to 
reconcile  those  that  were  at  variance.  His 
presence  and  pathetic  discourses  easily  restored 
peace  among  the  inhabitants  of  Alcantara. 
This  affair  was  scarcely  finished,  when,  in  1538, 
he  was  chosen  provincial  of  the  province  of  St. 
Gabriel,  or  of  Estramadura,  which,  though  it 
was  of  the  conventuals,  had  adopted  some  time 
before  certain  constitutions  of  a  reform.  The 
age  required  for  this  office  being  forty  years, 
the  saint  warmly  urged,  that  he  was  only  thirty- 
nine  :  but  all  were  persuaded  that  his  prudence 
and  virtue  were  an  overbalance.  Whilst  he 
discharged  this  office  he  drew  up  several  severe 
rules  of  reformation,  which  he  prevailed  on 
the  whole  province  to  accept  in  a  chapter  which 
he  held  at  Placentia  for  this  purpose,  in  1540. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  provin- 
cialship,  in  1541,  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  to  join 
F.  .Martin  of  St.  Mary,  who  was  laying  the 
foundation  ofa  most  austere  reformation  of  tins 
Order  reduced  to  an  eremitical  lite,  ami  was 
building  the  first  hermitage  upon  a  cluster  of 
barren  mountains  called  Arabida,  upon  the 
mouth  of  theTagus.on  the  opposite  bank  to 
Lisbon.     The  duke  of  Aveiro  not  only  gave 
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lhe  ground,  but  also  assisted  them  in  raising 
cells.  St.  Peter  animated  the  fervour  of  these 
religious  brethren,  and  suggested  many  regu- 
lations which  were  adopted.  The  hermits  of 
Ar&bida  wore  nothing  on  their  feet,  lay  on 
bundles  of  vine-twigs,  or  on  the  bare  ground, 
never  touched  flesh  or  wine,  and  ate  no  fish 
except  on  festivals.  Peter  undertook  to  awake 
the  rest  at  midnight,  when  they  said  matins 
together  :  alter  which  they  continued  in  prayer 
till  break  of  day.  Then  they  recited  prime, 
which  was  followed  by  one  mass  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  regulation  of  St.  Francis. 
After  this,  retiring  to  their  cells,  they  remained 
there  till  tierce,  which  they  recited  together, 
with  the  rest  of  the  canonical  hours.  The 
time  between  vespers  and  compline  was  al- 
lotted for  manual  labour.  Their  cells  were 
exceeding  mean  and  small  :  St.  Peter's  was  so 
little,  that  he  could  neither  stand  up  nor  lie 
down  in  it  without  bending  the  body.  F.  John 
Calus,  general  of  the  Order,  coming  into  Por- 
tugal, desired  to  see  St.  Peter,  and  made  a 
visit  to  this  hermitage.  Being  much  edified 
with  what  he  saw,  he  gave  F.  Martin  leave  to 
receive  novices,  bestowed  on  this  reform  the 
convents  of  Palhaes  and  Santaren,  and  erected 
it  into  a  custody;  his  companion  leaving  him 
to  embrace  this  reformation.  The  convent  of 
Palhaes  being  appointed  for  the  novitiate,  St. 
Peter  was  nominated  guardian,  and  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  novices. 

Our  saint  had  governed  the  novitiate  only 
two  years,  when,  in  1544,  he  was  recalled  by 
his  own  superiors  into  Spain,  and  received  by 
his  brethren  in  the  province  of  Estramadura 
with  the  greatest  joy  that  can  be  expressed. 
Heavenly  contemplation  being  always  his 
favourite  inclination,  though  by  obedience,  he 
often  employed  himself  in  the  service  of  several 
churches,  and  in  the  direction  of  devout  per- 
sons, he  procured  his  superior's  leave  to  reside 
in  the  most  solitary  convents,  chiefly  at  St. 
Onuphrius's,  near  Soriano.  After  four  years 
spent  in  this  manner,  he  was  allowed,  at  the 
request  of  prince  Lewis,  the  king's  most  pious 
brother,  and  of  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  to  return 
to  Portugal.  During  three  years  that  he  staid 
in  that  kingdom  he  raised  his  congregation  of 
Arabida  to  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and, 
in  1550,  founded  a  new  convent  near  Lisbon. 
This  custody  was  erected  into  a  province  of 
the  Order,  in  1560.  His  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity drew  so  many  eyes  on  him,  and  gave 
so  much  interruption  to  his  retirement,  that  he 
hastened  back  to  Spain,  hoping  there  to  hide 
himself  in  some  solitude.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Placentia  in  1551,  his  brethren  earnestly 
desired  to  choose  him  provincial  ;  but  the  saint 
turned  himself  into  every  shape  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  living  some  time  to  himself,  and  at 
length  prevailed.  In  1553  he  was  appointed 
custos  by  a  general  chapter  held  at  Salamanca. 
In  1554  he  formed  a  design  of  establishing 
a  reformed  congregation  of  friars  upon  a  stricter 


plan  than  before;  for  which  he  procured  him" 

self  to  be  empowered  by  a  brief  obtained  <>'" 
pope  Julius  III.  His  project  was  approved 
by  the  provincial  of  Estramadura,  and  by  the 
bishop  of  Coria,  in  whose  dmcess  the  saint, 
with  one  fervent  companion,  made  an  essay  of 
this  manner  of  living  in  a  small  hermitage* 
A  short  time  after,  he  wont  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  a  second  brief,  by  which  he  was  au- 
thorized to  build  a  convent  according  to  this 
plan.  At  his  return  a  friend  founded  a  con- 
vent for  him,  such  a  one  as  he  desired,  neat 
Pedroso,  in  the  diocess  of  Palentia,  in  1555, 
which  is  the  date  of  this  reformed  institute  of 
Franciscans,  called  The  Barefooted,  or  of  the 
strictest  observance  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara. 
This  convent  was  but  thirty-two  feet  long,  and 
twenty -eight  wide  ;  the  cells  were  exceeding 
small,  and  one  half  of  each  was  filled  with  a 
bed,  consisting  of  three  boards :  the  saint's 
cell  was  the  smallest  and  most  inconvenient. 
The  church  was  comprised  in  the  dimensions 
given  above,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  It 
was  impossible  for  persons  to  forget  their  en- 
gagement in  a  penitential  life  whilst  their 
habitations  seemed  rather  to  resemble  graves 
than  chambers.  The  count  of  Oropeza  founded 
upon  his  estates  two  other  convents  for  the 
saint;  and  certain  other  houses  received  his 
reformation,  and  others  were  built  by  him.  In 
1561  he  formed  them  into  a  province,  and 
drew  up  certain  statutes,  in  which  he  orders 
that  each  cell  should  only  be  seven  feet  long, 
the  infirmary  thirteen,  and  the  church  twenty- 
four;  the  whole  circumference  of  a  convent 
forty  or  fifty  feet ;  that  the  number  of  friars 
in  a  convent  should  never  exceed  eight;  that 
they  should  always  go  barefoot,  without  socks 
or  sandals ;  should  lie  on  the  boards,  or  mats 
laid  on  the  floor  ;  or,  if  the  place  was  low  and 
damp,  on  beds  raised  one  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  that  none,  except  in  sickness,  should 
ever  eat  any  flesh,  fish,  or  eggs,  or  drink  wine  : 
that  they  should  employ  three  hours  every  day 
in  mental  prayer,  and  should  never  receive  any 
retribution  for  saying  mass.  The  general 
appointed  St.  Peter  commissary  of  his  Order 
in  Spain  in  1556,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  by  pope  Paul  IV.  in  1559.  In 
1561,  whilst  he  was  commissary,  he  was  chosen 
provincial  of  his  reformed  Order,  and,  going 
to  Rome,  begged  a  confirmation  of  this  insti- 
tute. Pius  IV.  who  then  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair,  by  a  bull  dated  in  February,  1562, 
exempted  this  congregation  from  all  jurisdiction 
of  the  conventual  Franciscans,  (under  whom 
St.  Peter  had  lived,)  and  subjected  it  to  the 
minister-general  of  the  Observantins,  with  this 
clause,  that  it  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  per- 
petual observance  of  the  rules  and  statutes 
prescribed  by  St.  Peter.  It  is  propagated  into 
several  provinces  in  Spain,  and  is  spread  into 
Italy,  each  province  in  this  reform  consisting 
of  about  ten  religious  house*. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  after  resign- 
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ing  his  dominions,  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  in  Estramadura,  of  the  Order  of 
Hieronymites,  in  1355,  he  made  choice  of 
St.  Peter  tor  his  confessor,  to  assist  him  in  his 
preparation  for  death  ;  but  the  saint,  foreseeing 
that  such  a  situation  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  exercises  of  assiduous  contemplation 
and  penance  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself, 
declined  that  post  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  the  emperor  was  at  length  obliged  to 
admit  his  excuses.  The  saint,  whilst  in  quality 
of  commissary  he  made  the  visitation  of  several 
monasteries  of  his  Order,  arrived  at  Avila  in 
1559.  St.  Teresa  laboured  at  that  time  under 
the  most  severe  persecutions  from  her  friends 
and  her  very  confessors,  and  under  interior 
trials  from  scruples  and  anxiety,  fearing  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  as  many  told  her,  that  she  might 
be  deluded  by  an  evil  spirit.  A  certain  pious 
widow  lady,  named  Guiomera  d'Ulloa,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  St.  Teresa,  and  privy  to  her 
troubles  and  afflictions,  got  leave  of  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelites  that  she  might  pass 
eight  days  in  her  house,  and  contrived  that 
this  great  servant  of  God  should  there  treat 
with  her  at  leisure.  St.  Peter,  from  his  own 
experience  and  knowledge  in  heavenly  com- 
munications and  raptures,  easily  understood 
her,  cleared  all  her  perplexities,  gave  her  the 
strongest  assurances  that  her  visions  and  prayer 
were  from  God,  loudly  confuted  her  calum- 
niators, and  spoke  to  her  confessor  in  her 
favour.1  He  afterward  exceedingly  encouraged 
her  in  establishing  her  reformation  of  the 
Carmelite  Order,  and  especially  in  founding  it 
in  the  strictest  poverty.2  Out  of  his  great 
affection  and  compassion  for  her  under  her 
sufferings,  he  told  her  in  confidence  many 
things  concerning  the  rigorous  course  of  pe- 
nance in  which  he  had  lived  for  seven-and- 
forty  years.  "  He  told  me,"  says  she,  "  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  he  had  slept 
but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours 
for  forty  years  together;  and  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  the  greatest  and  most  trouble- 
some mortification  of  all  to  overcome  himself 
in  point  of  sleep,  and  that  in  order  for  this  he 
was  obliged  to  be  always  either  kneeling  or 
standing  on  his  feet:  only  when  he  slept  he 
sat  with  his  head  leaning  aside  upon  a  little 
piece  of  wood  fastened  for  that  purpose  in  the 
wall.  As  to  the  extending  his  body  at  length 
in  his  cell  it  was  impossible  for  him,  his  cell 
not  being  above  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
Jn  all  these  years  he  never  put  on  his  capouch 
or  hood,  how  hot  soever  the  sun,  or  how  vio- 
lent soever  the  rain  might  be  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
wear  any  thing  upon  his  feet,  nor  any  other 
garment  than  hiB  habit  of  thick  coarse  sack- 
cloth, (without  any  other  thing  next  his  skin,) 
and  this  short  and  scanty,  and  as  straight  as 
possible,  with  a  short  mantle  or  cloak  of  the 
same  over  it.  He  told  me,  that  when  the 
weather  was  extreme  cold,  he  was  wont  to  put 
H-.i  own  Life,  c.  30  *  lb.  c.  35.     Four.dat.  c.  5. 


off  his  mantle,  and  to  leave  the  door  and  the 
little  window  of  his  cell  open,  that  when  he 
put  his  mantle  on  again,  and  shut  his  door, 
his  body  might  be  somewhat  refreshed  with 
this  additional  warmth.  It  was  usual  with 
him  to  eat  but  once  in  three  days  ;  and  he 
asked  me  why  I  wondered  at  it ;  for  it  was 
very  possible  to  one  who  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  it.  One  of  his  companions  told  me, 
that  sometimes  he  ate  nothing  at  all  for  eight 
days;  but  that  perhaps  might  be  when  he  was 
in  prayer:  for  he  used  to  have  great  raptures, 
and  vehement  transports  of  divine  love,  of 
which  I  was  once  an  eye-witness.  His  poverty 
was  extreme,  and  so  also  was  his  mortification, 
even  from  his  youth.  He  told  me  he  had 
lived  three  years  in  a  house  of  his  Order  with- 
out knowing  any  of  the  friars  but  by  their 
speech ;  for  he  never  lifted  up  his  eyes:  so  that 
he  did  not  know  which  way  to  go  to  many 
places  which  he  often  frequented,  if  he  did  not 
follow  the  other  friars.  This  likewise  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  roads.  When  I  came  to 
know  him  he  was  very  old,  and  his  body  so 
extenuated  and  weak,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be 
composed  but,  as  it  were,  of  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  was  so  parched  up  that  his  skin  resembled 
more  the  dried  bark  of  a  tree  than  flesh.  He 
was  very  affable,  but  spoke  little,  unless  some 
questions  were  asked  him  ;  and  he  answered 
in  few  words,  but  in  these  he  was  agreeable, 
for  he  had  an  excellent  understanding."  St. 
Teresa  observes,  that  though  a  person  cannot 
perform  such  severe  penance  as  this  servant 
of  God  did,  yet  there  are  many  other  ways 
whereby  we  may  tread  the  world  under  our 
feet ;  and  our  Lord  will  teach  us  these  ways 
when  he  finds  a  mind  that  is  fit.*  To  deny 
the  obligation  and  necessity  of  some  degree  of 
exterior  penance  and  mortification  (which  some 

*  Hippocrates,  for  reasons  of  health,  allows  no  con- 
stitution at  any  time  above  seven,  or  at  most  eight  hours 
for  sleep.  Many  can  accustom  themselves  to  be  satisfied 
with  six,  or  even  five,  some  with  three  or  four  hours 
sleep,  without  prejudice.  Very  great  abstemiousness 
makes  very  little  sleep  required.  Devout  servants  of 
God  regret  the  loss  of  any  moments  of  this  short  life 
which  they  can  employ  in  the  divine  praises,  or  in  tears 
of  compunction,  which  sacrifice,  by  watchings  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  becomes  more  acceptable  to  God. 
Watchings,  moreover,  are  a  part  of  penance,  and  subdue 
the  body'more  than  fasts.  But  the  extraordinary  watch- 
ings and  fasts  of  some  saints,  who  were  conducted  by 
an  uncommon  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  only  be 
proposed  as  patterns  for  imitation  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  discretion  is  a  necessary  condition  in  mor- 
tification. However,  the  difficulties  or  impossibility 
which  many  apprehend  in  embracing  a  penitential  course 
according  to  their  circumstances,  are  generally  imagi- 
nary only,  and  arise  from  shadows  and  groundless  fears, 
which  sloth  and  sensuality  create.  Such  a  course, 
undertaken  heartily,  and  with  resolution  and  fervour. 
will  uol  be  found  hard:  but  everything  wears  a  fright- 
ful face  to  those  who  have  not  courage  to  set  their  hands 
to  work  as  a  coward  starts  at  shadows.  Mortification  in 
little  things,  if  constant,  and  accompanied  with  a  spirit 
of  perfect  self-denial,  sincere  humility,  and  a  desire  of 
concealing  itself  from  the  eyes  of  others,  may  be  of  great 
efficacy,  without  the  danger  of  being  observed  by  others. 
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now-a-days  seem  almost  to  cashier  in  practice) 
would  be  an  error  in  faith.  The  extraordinary 
severities  which  the  Baptist  and  so  many  other 
saints  exercised  upon  themselves,  ought  to 
be  to  us  sinners  a  subject  of  humiliation  and 
self-reproach.  We  ought  not  to  lose  courage, 
if  we  do  not,  or  cannot  watch  and  fast  as  they 
did  ;  but  then  we  ought  at  least  to  be  the  more 
diligent  in  bearing  labours,  pains,  humiliations 
and  sickness  with  patience,  and  in  the  practice 
of  interior  self-denials,  humility,  and  meek- 
ness. 

St.  Peter  was  making  the  visitation  of  his 
convents,  and  confirming  his  religious  in  that 
perfect  spirit  of  penance  with  which  he  had 
inspired  them,  when  he  fell  sick  in  the  convent 
of  Viciosa.  The  count  of  Oropeza,  upon 
whose  estate  that  house  was  situated,  caused 
him,  against  his  will,  to  be  removed  to  his 
own  house,  and  to  take  medicines,  and  good 
nourishing  food ;  but  these,  instead  of  relieving, 
aggravated  his  distemper :  his  pain  in  his  sto- 
mach grew  more  violent,  his  fever  redoubled, 
and  an  ulcer  was  formed  in  one  of  his  legs 
The  holy  man,  perceiving  that  his  last  houi 
approached,  would  be  carried  to  the  convent 
of  Arenas,  that  he  might  die  in  the  arms  of  his 
brethren.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there 
but  he  received  the  holy  sacraments.  In  his 
last  moments  he  exhorted  his  brethren  to  per- 
severance, and  to  the  constant  love  of  holy 
poverty.  Seeing  he  was  come  to  the  end  of 
his  course,  he  repeated  those  words  of  the 
psalmist :  J  have  rejoiced  in  those  things  which 
have  been  said  to  me.  We  shall  go  into  the 
house,  of  the  Lord.  Having  said  these  words, 
he  rose  upon  his  knees,  and  stooping  in  that 
posture,  calmly  expired  on  the  18th  of  October, 
in  the  year  1562,  of  his  age  sixty-three.  St. 
Teresa,  after  mentioning  his  happy  death,  says, 
"  Since  his  departure  our  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  let  me  enjoy  more  of  him  than  I  did 
when  he  was  alive :  he  has  given  me  advice 
and  counsel  in  many  things,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  him  in  very  great  glory.  The 
first  time  that  he  appeared  to  me,  he  said,  '  O 
happy  penance,  which  hath  obtained  me  so 
great  a  reward  !'  with  many  other  things.  A 
year  before  he  died,  he  appeared  to  me  when 
we  were  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and 
I  understood  that  he  was  to  die,  and  I  adver- 
tised him  of  it.  When  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
he  appeared  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  rest.  Behold  here  the  severe  penance 
of  his  life  ending  in  so  much  glory,  that  me- 
thinks  he  comforts  me  now  much  more  than 
when  he  was  here.  Our  Lord  told  me  once 
that  men  should  ask  nothing  in  his  name, 
wherein  he  would  not  hear  them. — I  have 
recommended  many  things  to  him,  that  he 
might  beg  them  of  our  Lord,  and  I  have 
always  found  them  granted."3  St.  Peter  was 
beatified  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  and  ca- 
nonized by  Clement  IX.  in  1669. 
3  Her  own  Life,  c.  27. 


We  admire  in  the  saints  the  riches  and  hap- 
piness   of    which    they    were   possessed   in   the 

inestimable  treasure  of  the  divine  love.  They 
attained  to,  and  continually  improved  this  grace 
in  their  souls  by  the  exercise  of  heavenly  con- 
templation and  a  perfect  spirit  of  prayer;  and 

laid  the  foundation  of  this  spiritual  tower  by 
a  sincere  spirit  of  humility  and  penance.  It 
costs  nothing  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  desires 
to  love  God  ;  but  he  lies  to  his  own  soul, 
unless  he  strive  to  die  to  himself.  The  Benses 
must  be  restrained,  and  taught  to  obey,  and 
the  heart  purged  from  sensual  and  inordinate 
attachments  before  it  can  be  moulded  anew, 
rendered  spiritual,  and  inflamed  with  the 
chaste  affections  of  pure  and  perfect  love. 
This  is  the  great  work  of  divine  grace  in  weak 
impure  creatures ;  but  the  conditions  are,  tha1. 
perfect  humility  and  penance  prepare  the  way, 
and  be  the  constant  attendants  of  this  love 
How  imperfect  is  it  in  our  souls,  if  it  is  there 
at  all  !  and  how  much  is  it  debased  by  a  mix- 
ture of  sensual  affections,  and  the  poisonous 
stench  of  self-love  not  sufficiently  vanquished 
and  extinguished,  because  we  neglect  these 
means  of  grace  !  A  sensual  man  cannot  con 
ceive  those  things  which  belong  to  God. 

SAINTS    PTOLEMY,  LUCIUS,  AND   A 
THIRD  COMPANION,  MM. 

Ptolemy,  a  zealous  Christian  at  Rome,  had 
converted  a  married  woman  to  the  faith,  whose 
brutish  husband  treated  her  on  that  account  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  never  ceased 
to  blaspheme  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
She  making  use  of  the  liberty  which  both  the 
Roman  law  and  the  gospel1  gave  her  in  that 
case,  proceeded  to  a  legal  separation.  The 
husband,  in  revenge,  accused  Ptolemy  of  being 
a  Christian.  The  martyr  lay  a  long  time  in  a 
stinking  dungeon,  and  being  at  length  brought 
to  his  trial  before  Urbicius,  prefect  of  Rome, 
boldly  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ,  and,  with- 
out more  ado,  was  condemned  by  the  judge  to 
lose  his  head.  Lucius,  a  Christian,  who  was 
present,  said  to  the  prefect:  "  Where  is  the 
justice  to  punish  a  person  who  has  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime?"  Urbicius  said:  '•  I 
presume  you  are  also  a  Christian."  "  I  have 
that  happiness,"  replied  Lucius.  Urbicius, 
whose  heart  was  hardened  in  injustice,  passed 
sentence  also  on  him.  A  third  who  declared 
himself  to  have  the  same  faith,  and  whose 
name  is  not  known,  was  beheaded  with  them 
They  received  their  crowns  in  166,  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  saints  looked  on 
the  goods  and  evils  of  this  world  with  indif- 
ference, and  went  with  joy  to  martyrdom,  be- 
cause they  regarded  this  life  only  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  abetter,  and  considered  that  the)  were 

1  1  Cor.vii.  S.  Aug.l.  de  fide,  et  Oper.  c.  16.  cap  Si  In- 
fidelis,  causa  -J8.  qu.  •-'.  it  cap.  Quanto.  Ext.  De  ]>i- 
vortiis.  Nat.  Alexander,  TheoL  Dogm.  t.  J.  1.  2.  tvg, 
4,  5.  p.  153. 
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immense  gainers  by  death,  which  puts  us  in 
secure  possession  of  eternal  happiness.  See  St. 
Justin,  Apol.  vol.  1.  ed.  Ben.  Eus.  Hist.  1.  4. 
c.  17. 

SAINT  FRIDESWIDE,  V.  PATRONESS 
OF  OXFORD. 

She  was  daughter  of  Didan,  prince  of  Oxford 
and  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  learned 
from  her  cradle  that  most  important  Christian 
maxim,  that  "  whatsoever  is  not  God,  is  no- 
thing." Her  mother's  name  was  Safrida. 
From  her  infancy  she  exerted  all  her  powers 
and  strength,  and  made  it  her  whole  study  to 
please  him  alone.  Her  education  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  virtuous  governess,  named 
Algiva,  and  in  the  early  period  of  her  life  her 
inclinations  led  her  strongly  to  a  religious  state. 
Riches,  birth,  beauty,  and  whatever  appeared 
flattering  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
made  no  weight  in  the  scales  with  her,  unless 
it  was  to  make  her  dread  more  the  dangers  and 
snares  into  which  they  often  betray  souls.  In 
the  duties  of  an  active  life  she  feared,  in  the 
dissipation  and  hurry  of  external  duties,  she 
should  not  have  strength  so  well  to  stand  her 
ground,  but  her  heart  would  suffer  some  divi- 
sion. Every  virtuous  and  just  interest  may 
and  ought  ultimately  to  terminate  in  God: 
thus  are  worldly  duties  to  be  made  the  objects 
of  pure  virtue,  directed  by  the  divine  love. 
But  to  live  in  the  world  in  such  manner  that 
her  affections  should  contract  nothing  of  its 
dust,  seemed  to  Frideswide  a  difficult  task; 
and  the  contemplative  life  of  Mary  presented 
charms  with  which  her  pure  soul  was  infinitely 
delighted.  She  therefore  desired  earnestly  to 
devote  her  virginity  to  God  in  a  monastic  state. 
Her  mother  was  then  dead,  and  her  most  reli- 
gious father  rejoiced  in  the  choice  which  his 
daughter  had  made  of  the  better  part ;  and, 
about  the  year  750,  he  founded  at  Oxford  a 
nunnery,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  and  all  the 
saints,  the  direction  of  which  was  committed  to 
her  care.* 

Sincere  love  or  charity  consists  not  in  words, 

*  The  nunnery  of  St.  Frideswide  being  dispersed  in 
the  Danish  wars,  this  became  a  house  of  secular  priests, 
till,  in  1111,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  founded  in  this 
church  of  St.  Frideswide  a  monastery  of  Regular  Canons 
of  St.  Austin.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1525,  began  ill  it 
the  foundation  of  a  nubie  college;  but  all  his  lands  and 
revenues  being  seized  by  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1529,  that 
prince  reestablished  this  collegiate  church  in  1532,  for  a 
dean  and  twelve  canons,  but  dissolved  it  in  1545.  This 
king  erected  a  new  bishopric  for  Oxfordshire,  which  he 
settled  tirst  at  Usnev,  then  a  priory  of  Austin  Canons: 
but  m  1546,  he  removed  it  to  Oxford,  making  this 
church  of  saint  Frideswide  (which  from  that  time  is  called 
Chiist-Churchj  thecatludral,  and  refoundmg  the  college 
both  of  canons  and  students.  This  royal  and  ample 
foundation  consists  of  a  dean,  eight  canons,  and  one 
hundred  students,  besides  chaplains,  choristers,  &c.  See 
Chamberlain's  Present  State  of  England,  Tanner's  No- 
titia  Monastica;  Historia  Fundationis  Prioratus  S.  Fri- 
desmdae  Oxon.  per  Will.  Wyrley,  MS.  also  Registra, 
Chartas  Originates.  &c.  in  Thesaurario  /Kdis  Christi  Oxon. 
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but  in  deeds.  The  holy  virgin  therefore  con- 
sidered, that  to  profess  in  words  that  she 
belonged  wholly  to  God,  would  be  a  base  dis- 
simulation, and  criminal  hypocrisy,  unless,  by 
most  strenuous  endeavours,  she  made  good  her 
solemn  promise  to  God,  and  studied  to  be  en- 
tirely his  in  her  whole  heart,  and  in  all  her 
actions.  The  devil  envying  her  happy  progress, 
assailed  her  virtue  with  implacable  rage;  but 
his  fury  rendered  her  victories  more  glorious. 
Algar,  a  Mercian  prince,  smitten  with  her 
beauty  and  virtues,  and  not  being  able  to  over- 
come her  resolution  of  chastity,  gave  so  far  a 
loose  to  the  reins  of  his  criminal  passion,  as  to 
lay  a  snare  to  carry  her  off.  The  holy  virgin 
escaped  his  pursuits  by  concealing  herself  a 
long  time  in  a  hog-stye.  The  prince  is  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  struck  with  blind- 
ness just  as  he  entered  the  city,  and  to  have 
recovered  his  sight  by  his  repentance  and  thf 
prayer  of  the  saint.  After  this  accident,  the 
holy  virgin,  to  shun  the  danger  of  applause, 
and  live  more  perfectly  to  God  in  closer  retire- 
ment, built  herself  a  little  oratory  at  Thorn- 
bury,  near  the  town,  where,  by  the  fervour  and 
assiduity  of  her  penance  and  heavenly  con- 
templation, she  made  daily  advances  toward 
God  and  his  kingdom.  The  more  she  tasted 
of  the  sweetness  of  his  holy  love,  the  more  she 
despised  the  straws  and  dung  of  earthly  vani- 
ties, and  the  more  earnestly  she  sighed  after 
the  light  of  the  children  of  God.  The  fountain 
which  the  saint  made  use  of  in  this  place  was 
said  to  have  been  obtained  by  her  prayers.  St. 
Frideswide  died  before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  was  honoured  by  many  miracles,  and 
the  church  in  which  she  was  buried  became 
famous  for  the  treasure  of  her  relics,  and  took 
her  name.  Wood  and  others  mention,  that 
Martin  Bucer's  Dutch  wife,  whom  he  brought 
over  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  buried,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  spot  where 
the  relics  of  St.  Frideswide  had  been  scattered, 
with  this  inscription:  Hie  jacent  rdigio  et  su- 
perstitio  :  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  would 
lead  us  to  think  these  men  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  and  bury  all  religion.  St.  Frides- 
wide was  honoured  as  patroness  of  the  city  and 
university  of  Oxford  ;  also  of  Bommy,  near 
Terouenne  in  Artois,  and  some  other  religious 
houses  abroad.  See  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Brompton,  the  Monast.  Anglic,  vol.  1.  p.  173. 
981.  Ant.  Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiquitates  Acadi 
Oxon.  1.  2.  p.  246.  Leland's  Itinerary,  pub- 
lished by  Hearne,  vol.  4.  app.  p.  156.  Mabill. 
saec.  3.  Ben.  part.  2.  p.  561.  Bulteau,  c.  6. 
Britannia  Sancta,  and  Lelaud  Collect,  vol.  1. 
p.  342. 

ST.  ETHBIN  OR  EGBIN,  ABBOT. 

He  was  of  a  noble  British  family,  and  was  sent 
early  into  France  to  be  educated  under  the  care 
of  his  countryman,  St.  Samson,  who  was  then 
bishop  of  Dole.     Under  this  excellent  master 
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he  made  great  progress  in  virtue  :  and  hear- 
ing one  day  at  mass  these  words  of  the  gospel : 
Every  one  of  you  that  doth  not  renounce,  all 
that  he  possesseth,  cannot  be  my  disciple,1  he 
immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  renounce 
the  world.  He  was  at  this  time  a  deacon,  and 
having  obtained  his  prelate's  consent  he  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Taurac,  in  the  year  554.  Here 
he  chose  for  his  guide  a  holy  monk  named 
Guignole,  or  Winwaloe.*  The  community  of 
Taurac  being  dispersed  about  the  year  560,  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Franks,  and  Guignole2 
dying  soon  after,  St.  Ethbin  passed  into  Ire- 
land, where  he  lived  twenty  years  in  a  cell 
which  he  had  built  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest.  He  was  famous  for  his  austerities  and 
his  miracles,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  his  name 
occurs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 
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ST.  ARTEMIUS,  MARTYR. 

From  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  3.  c.  18.  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  297.  ed.  Du  Gauge.  Julian  the  Ap.  ep.  10.  Am- 
miau.  Marcell.  1.  15.  c.  23.    Fleury,  1.  15.  c.  23. 

A.  D.  362. 

Augustus,  not  being  willing  to  intrust  the 
government  of  Egypt,  which  was  a  rich  and 
powerful  country,  from  which  the  city  of  Rome 
was  in  part  supplied  with  corn,  to  a  senator, 
like  other  great  provinces  of  the  empire,  passed 
an  order  that,  instead  of  a  proconsul,  it  should 
be  governed  only  by  a  Roman  knight,  with 
the  title  of  Augustal  prefect. t  The  govern- 
ment of  the  troops  was  committed  to  a  general 
officer  with  the  title  of  duke,  or  general  of 
Egvpt.  Artemius  was  honoured  with  this  com- 
mand under  Constantius,  after  Lucius  and  Sebas- 
tian. If.  in  executing  some  commissions  under 
Constantius,  he  appeared  against  St.  Athanasius, 
by  various  contrivances  he  afforded  him  means 
and  opportunities  to  make  his  escape.  If  he 
betrayed  too  great  weakness  in  obeying  his 
prince  at  that  time,  he  never  approved  his 
heresy.  At  least  that  he  was  orthodox  in  his 
faith  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  is  evident  from 
Theodoret,  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and  the  an 

1  Luke  xiv.  33. 

2  Bolland.  t.  4.  Mart.  p.  248.  n.  1  1. 

*  This  monk  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Win- 
waloe, abbot  of  Laudevenech,  who  is  honoured  on  the 
3d  of  March. 

f  See  Dio,  1.  51.  Tacitus,  Annal.  1.  2.  Baron.  Not.  in 
Martyr.  20  Oct.  and  Notitia  Dignitatem  Imp.  Occid.  c. 
128.  ap.  Graevium  Ant.  Roiri.  t.  7.  Col.  1638.  where  it  is 
said,  that  Egypt  ted  the  citizens  of  Rome  four  months  in 
the  year ;  and  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
twenty  millions  of  Roman  bushels  of  corn. 


cient  Greek  Calendars.  The  idolaters  in  Egypt 
accused  him  before  that  emperor  of  having 
demolished  their  temples,  and  broke  down  their 
idols.  Julian  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
him  at  Aniioch  in  '6G:i,  and  upon  this  indict- 
ment condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  in  that 
city,  about  the  month  of  June  in  302. 

Artemius  engaged  in  the  service  of  impious 
Arians,  who  embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  and  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of 
worldly  honours,  stands  upon  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tumbled 
down  headlong  into  everlasting  flames  ;  yet 
the  omnipotent  hand  of  God  rescues  him  from 
these  dangers,  and  leads  him  to  bliss  by  a  glo- 
rious martyrdom.  The  view  of  the  many  im- 
minent dangers  of  perishing  eternally,  to  which 
our  souls  have  been  often  exposed,  must  fill  us 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  love, 
and  praise,  for  the  infinite  and  most  undeserved 
mercy  by  which  we  have  been  preserved. 
Should  not  we  burst  forth  into  incessant  hymns 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving?  singing  with  the 
royal  prophet :  Unless  the  Lord  had  helped 
me,  my  soul  had  long  ago  dwelt  in  hell.1 
Should  not  we,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  im- 
plore, without  interruption,  the  divine  grace, 
and  resolve  to  serve  God  with  all  our  strength 
that  the  fruit  of  so  great  mercies  may  no' 
perish  through  our  malice? 

ST.  BARSABIAS,  ABBOT, 

AND   HIS   COMPANIONS,   MARTYRS,  IN  PERSIA. 

Eugenius,  called  by  the  Orientals,  Abus,  by 
the  Chaldajans,  Avus,  that  is,  Our  Father,  and 
corruptly  by  Sozomen,  Aoues,  was  a  disciple  of 
the  great  St.  Antony.  Travelling  into  the 
East,  he  founded  and  governed  a  numerous 
monastery  near  Nisibis,  from  whence  he  sent 
out  colonies  over  all  Persia,  in  which  country 
there  were  many  monasteries  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  appears  from  Theodoret,1  Bar- 
ebraeus,  and  other  Syrian  writers.2  Sozomen 
tells  us,  that  these  monks,  the  disciples  of  Abus, 
completed  the  conversion  of  all  Syria,  and  by 
their  preaching  brought  to  the  right  faith  many 
among  the  Persians  and  Saracens.3  Barsabias 
was  one  of  these  zealous  disciples  of  Abus,  and 
was  abbot  in  Persia,  having  under  him  ten 
monks,  whom  he  educated  with  great  atten- 
tion and  care  in  the  paths  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion. His  distinguished  zeal  made  the  perse- 
cutors mark  him  out  one  of  the  first  for  the 
slaughter.  He  was  apprehended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  persecution  of  Sapor,  and 
impeached  before  the  governor  of  the  province 
upon  an  indictment  that  he  laboured  to  abolish 
in  Persia  the  religion  of  the  Msgians.  With 
him  his  ten  monks  were  led  in  chains  to  Asta- 

1  Psalm  xciv.  17. 

1  Theodoret  Philoth.  c.  1. 

2  Apud  Jos.  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  3.  p.  2. 

3  Sozomen,  1.  (5.  c.  o'4. 
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hara,  a  city  near  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  where 
the  governor  of  the  province  resided.  This  in- 
human judge  racked  his  brain  to  invent  the 
most  cruel  kind  of  torments  to  inflict  upon 
them.  By  his  order  their  knees  were  bruised 
and  shattered,  their  legs  were  broken  ;  then 
their  arms,  sides,  and  ears  were  cut  and  torn  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  their  eyes  were 
Deaten,  and  their  faces  were  swollen  and  in- 
flamed with  the  buffets  they  had  received.  At 
length,  the  governor  enraged  to  see  himself 
vanquished  by  their  invincible  virtue,  and  tired 
with  tormenting  them,  condemned  them  to  lose 
their  heads.  The  martyrs  walked  joyfully  to 
the  place  of  execution,  singing  the  praises  of 
God  in  hymns  and  psalms,  being  surrounded 
by  a  great  troop  of  soldiers  and  executioners 
and  followed  by  an  incredible  number  of  people. 
The  good  abbot  desired  earnestly  to  send  be- 
fore him  to  bliss  all  those  souls  which  God  had 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  this  petition 
which  he  put  up  to  God  with  great  ardour  and 
charity,  was  granted. 

The  slaughter  was  already  begun,  when  a 
Magian  who  happened  to  be  travelling  that 
way,  with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  several 
servants,  seeing  the  crowd,  rode  up  through 
the  people  with  a  servant  before  him,  to  see 
what  the  matter  was.  He  beheld  the  venerable 
abbot  standing  joyful,  singing  the  divine 
praises,  and  taking  each  monk  by  the  hand  as 
they  passed,  as  if  it  were  to  deliver  them  to 
the  executioner.  The  Acts  say  he  saw  also  a 
bright  cross  of  fire  shining  over  the  bodies  of 
the  slain.  Whether  he  had  been  before  in- 
clined to  the  Christian  religion,  or  owed  his 
conversion  wholly  to  a  sudden  extraordinary 
light,  he  became  on  the  spot  a  perfect  Chris- 
tian :  and  being  moved  by  a  strong  impulse  of 
divine  grace,  felt  in  himself  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  one  in  that  blessed  company.  He  there- 
fore alighted  from  his  horse,  changed  clothes 
with  his  servant,  and  whispered  in  the  abbot's 
ear,  begging  to  be  admitted  into  the  happy 
number  of  his  holy  troop,  as  he  was  united  with 
them  in  faith  and  desire.  The  abbot  assenting, 
he  passed  through  his  hands  after  the  ninth, 
and  was  beheaded  by  the  executioner,  who  did 
not  know  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
eleventh  martyr.  Last  of  all,  the  venerable 
Barsabias,  the  father  of  these  martyrs,  presented 
his  neck  to  the  executioner.  The  bodies  of 
these  twelve  saints  were  left  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey;  but  their 
heads  were  brought  to  the  city,  and  set  up  in 
the  temple  ofNahitis,  or  Venus.  For,  though 
tlit'  Magians  detested  all  idols,  there  were  se- 
veral sects  of  idolaters  in  many  parts  of  Persia.* 

*  The  system  of  a  good  and  evil  principle  was  no* 
peculiar  to  the  Magians  ;  for  it  prevailed  m  many  parts 
•  it  Am. i  and  Africa,  especially  in  some  sects  among  the 
Chaldaeans, Assyrians,  Syrians,  Indians,  and  Egyptians,  but 
made  its  appearance  in  great  variety  of  shapes  and  dresses. 
See  Joan.  Christoph.  Welfii  Manicheismus  ante  Maui- 
chasus,  Hamb.  17U7;  et  Moshemi  Observations  ad  Cud- 


The  example  of  the  Magian  martyr  moved  his 
wife,  children,  and  whole  family,  zealously  to 
profess  the  Christian  faith.  These  martyrs 
suffered  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  great  persecution  of  Sapor,  the 
thirty-third  of  his  reign,  of  Christ  342.  St. 
Barsabias  is  commemorated  both  in  the  Greek 
Menologies  and  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on 
the  11th  of  December.  See  the  Chaldaic  Acts 
of  these  martyrs,  published  by  Monsignor  Ste- 
phen Assemani,  Acta  Mart.  Orient,  t.  1. 

SAINT  ZENOBIUS,  BISHOP  OF 
FLORENCE,  C. 

This  holy  pastor  is  honoured  at  Florence  as 
the  patron,  protector,  and  principal  apostle  of 
that  city,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  He  was 
born  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  passed  through  a  regular  course 
of  education  under  eminent  masters  ;  and  ap- 
plied himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. In  his  search  after  wisdom  he  disco- 
vered the  folly  and  falsehood  of  idolatry,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  listening  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  attained  to  the  hap- 
piness of  faith.  The  seeds  of  the  Christian 
religion  had  taken  some  root  at  Florence  under 
Romulus,  Paulinus,  and  Frontinus,  whom 
some  call  disciples  of  the  apostle  St.  Peter.1 
But  Lamius2  shows  that  their  mission  seems 
not  to  have  been  of  so  early  a  date,  but  of  the 
second  or  third  age.  Foggini3  thinks  it  not 
clear  that  St.  Romulus,  bishop  of  Fiesoli,  two 
miles  from  Florence,  flourished  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  age,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  the  faith  of  Christ  began  to  be 
planted  at  Florence  long  before  that  time  : 
which  is  manifest  from  the  undoubted  proofs 
that  SS.  Minias  and  his  companions,  St.  Cres- 
cius,  St.  Entius,  St.  Pamphyla,  and  others, 
glorified  God  there  by  martyrdom  in  some  of 
the  first  general  persecutions.  It  appears  no 
less  certain  that  idolatry  was  still  the  fashionable 
or  reigning  religion  at  Florence  when  St.  Ze- 
nobius  became  an  humble  follower  of  Christ 
He  was  baptized  privately  by  the  bishop  of 
Florence-  at  which  his  parents  took  so  great 
offence,  that  they  raised  a  violent  storm  both 
against  their  son  and  the  bishop,  pretending 
that  the  step  they  had  taken  was  an  injury 
done  to  their  paternal  authority.  Zenobius 
answered  both  for  himself  and  the  bishop  with 
so  much  meekness   and  constancy,  and,  in  jus- 

1  Baron,  ad  an.  -1".  n.  11. 

■  Lamius,  Siugulari  de  Eruditione  Apost.  libro,  c.  1 1 
p.  190.  ed.  an.  1738.  Foggini,  1),-  Romano  S.  Pe'ii 
Itinere  et  Episcopatu,  Exercit.  14.  p.  "JS'J.  ad  p.  365. 

J  See  Foggini,  il>.  p.  290,  and  his  defence  under  the 
following  title,  La  vera  [storia  di  S.  Romolo,  Vescovo  e 
Protettore  di  Fiesole,  liberata  dal  D.  Fr.  Foggini  dalle 
calunnie.    Anno  1742. 

worthi  Systems,  p.  328.  423.  But,  as  m  all  these  coun- 
tries, there  were  other  numerous  sects  which  worshipped 
idols,  so  there  were  also  in  Persia. 
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tifying-  his  own  conduct,  interwove  so  rational 
an  account  of  our  holy  faith,  as  to  satisfy  his 
parents.  And  when  he  had  once  gained  their 
benevolence  and  attention,  it  was  no  hard 
matter  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  order  to  devote  himself  to  God  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  and  to  qualify  him- 
self to  impart  the  blessing  of  divine  faith  to  his 
countrymen,  he  entered  himself  among  the 
clergy.  When  he  was  only  deacon,  he  preached 
with  so  great  fruit,  and  such  reputation,  that 
he  became  known  to  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
and  was  called  to  Rome  by  pope  Damasus. 
The  death  of  that  pontiff  restored  him  to  his 
liberty,  which  he  made  use  of  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  began  again  to  cultivate  the 
vineyard  which  called  for  all  his  strength  and 
attention.  The  bishop  of  that  city  dying,  the 
saint  was  placed  in  that  see,  and  by  his  ad- 
mirable humility,  modesty,  abstinence,  and 
charity,  approved  himself  truly  an  apostolical 
pastor.  In  extirpating  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
and  establishing  that  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
st)  many  multitudes,  a  sphere  of  action  was 
opened  to  him  commensurate  to  his  zeal ;  nor 
did  he  ever  cease  earnestly  commending  to 
Christ  the  souls  that  were  intrusted  to  his  care, 
or  feeding  them  with  the  word  of  God,  who 
confirmed  his  doctrine  by  miracles.  The  minds 
of  men  grown  old  in  any  way  of  thinking,  en- 
feebled by  inveterate  sloth,  immersed  in  worldly 
pursuits,  and  enslaved  to  tyrannical  passions, 
have,  as  it  were,  formed  to  themselves  a  bed  in 
the  earth,  from  which  they  cannot  easily  be 
removed.  Zenobius  was  no  stranger  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
to  awake  men  who  were  insensible  to  spiritual 
things  :  he  therefore  redoubled  his  earnestness 
in  his  labours,  and  in  engaging  Omnipotence 
to  bless  them  with  success.  Thus  he  had  the 
comfort  to  see  a  numerous  people  brought  into 
the  path  of  everlasting  happiness. 

St.  Zenobius  died  in  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
.His  relics  are  kept  with  veneration  in  the  great 
church  at  Florence,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology  on  the  25th  of  May.  See 
the  abridgement  of  his  ancient  life  in  St.  Anto- 
ninus, Ughelli  in  Italia  Sacra,  Foggini  loco  cit. 
and  principally  the  accurate  and  elegant  Giu- 
seppe Richa,  S.  J.  in  Notizie  Istoriche  delle 
Chiese  Florentine,  t.  6.  in  Fierenze.  Anno 
1757. 

SAINT  SINDULPHUS,  PRIEST  OF 
RHE1MS, 

COMMONLY    CALLED    ST.    SENDOU. 

Inflamed  with  a  desire  to  aim  at  perfection 
he  left  Aquitain,  his  native  country,  and  sought 
for  a  retreat  in  the  diocess  of  Rheims,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  He 
chose  for  his  residence  the  village  of  Aussonce, 
four  leagues  from  Rheims,  where  he  joined 
assiduous  prayer  to  the  greatest  austerities. 
He   was  eminent    for    his    knowledge   of  the 


scriptures,  and  for  instructing  all  those  who 
came  to  consult  him.  He  died  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  on  the  2Uth  of 
October,  and  was  buried  in  the  place  of  his 
retirement;  but  his  relies  were  removed  in  the 
ninth  century  to  the  abbey  of  Hautevillien 
near  Rheims.  1JC  is  mentioned  this  day  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  See  Mabill.  Act.  SS.  t. 
1.  and  part.  2.  sec.  4.  Ben.  Flodoard,  Hist. 
Rem.  1.  2.  c.  9  ;   Baillet,  &c. 

St.  Aidan,  bishop  of  Mayo,  is  mentioned 
this  day  in  the  Irish  Calendar.  He  died  in  708. 
See  Ware  and  Colgan. 
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S.  URSULA  AND  HER  COMPA- 
NIONS, VV.  AND  MM. 

MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTH  AGE. 

When  the  pagan  Saxons  laid  waste  our  island 
from  sea  to  sea,  many  of  its  old  British  inha- 
bitants tied  into  Gaul,  and  settled  in  Armorica, 
since  called,  from  them,  Little  Britain.  Others 
took  shelter  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  a 
settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  at  a 
castle  called  Brittenburgh,  as  appears  from 
ancient  monuments  and  Belgic  historians  pro- 
duced by  Usher.  These  holy  martyrs  seem  to 
have  left  Britain  about  that  time,  and  to  have 
met  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  their  vir- 
ginity from  the  army  of  the  Huns,  which  in 
the  fifth  age  plundered  that  country,  and  car- 
ried fire  and  the  sword  wherever  they  came. 
It  is  agreed  that  they  came  originally  from 
Britain,  and  Ursula  was  the  conductor  and 
encourager  of  this  holy  troop.*     Though  their 

*  Ancient  calendars,  copied  by  Usuard,  mention  SS« 
Saula,  Martha,  and  Companions,  Virgins  and  Martyrs,  at 
Cologne,  on  the  '20th  of  October.  Js'atalis  Alexander 
and  the  authors  of  the  New  Paris  Breviary  take  this 
Saula  to  be  the  same  with  Ursula.  The  Bollandists 
promise  new  memoirs  relating  to  these  martyrs ;  all  the 
acts  which  have  been  published  are  universally  rejected. 
Baronius  thinks  the  ground  of  the  account  given  of  them 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  MS.  history  of  the  Bri- 
tish arlairs.  kept  in  the  Vatican  library,  preferable  to  the 
rest.  This  author  tells  us,  that  Ursula  was  daughter  to 
Uionoc,  king  or  prince  of  Cornwall ;  and  that  she  was 
sent  by  her  father  to  Conan,  a  Brinsh  prince  who  had 
followed  the  tyrant  Maximus,  who  had  commanded  the 
imperial  forces  in  Britain  under  Gratian,  and  assuming 
the  imperial  diadem,  in  382,  had  passed  into  Gaol.  But 
several  circumstances  in  this  relation  show  it  to  be  of  no 
betti  r  a  stamp  than  the  rest.  It  appears  by  the  tombs  of 
these  martyrs  at  Cologne,  that  their  number  v. is  very 
great.  Wandelbert,  a  monk  of  Fruin.  in  Ardenne,  in  a 
private  Martyrology  which  he  complied  in  verse,  in  B50, 
makes  their  number  to  pmount  to  thousands  :  but  be 
had  seen  their  false  acts.  Sigebert,  in  1 1 1 1.  makes  them 
eleven  thousand.  Some  think  ibis  a  mistake  ariring 
from  the  abbreviation  XI.  MV.  for  eleven  martyrs  and 
virgins:  for  the  chronicle  of  St  Tron's  seems  to  count 
eleven  companions.  (Spicileg.  t.  7.  p.  475.}    Hie  Roman 
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leaders  were  certainly  virgins,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  some  of  this  company  had  been 
engaged  in  a  married  state.  Sigebert's  Chro- 
nicle' places  their  martyrdom  in  453.  It  hap- 
pened near  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  they  were 
buried  at  Cologne,  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of"  those  early  ages,  a  great  church  was 
built  over  their  tombs,  which  was  very  famous 
in  643,  when  St.  Cunibert  was  chosen  arch- 
bishop in  it.  St.  Anno,  who  was  bishop  of 
Cologne  in  the  eleventh  age,  out  of  devotion 
to  these  holy  martyrs,  was  wont  to  watch  whole 
nights  in  this  church  in  prayer  at  their  tombs, 
which  have  been  illustrated  by  many  miracles. 
These  martyrs  have  been  honoured  by  the 
faithful  for  many  ages,  with  extraordinary  de- 
votion in  this  part  of  Christendom.  St.  Ursula, 
who  was  the  mistress  and  guide  to  heaven  to 
so  many  holy  maidens,  whom  she  animated  to 
the  heroic  practice  of  virtue,  conducted  to  the 
glorious  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  presented 
spotless  to  Christ,  is  regarded  as  a  model  and 
patroness  by  those  who  undertake  to  train  up 
youth  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  piety 
and  religion.  She  is  patroness  of  the  famous 
college  of  Sarbonne,  and  titular  saint  of  that 
church.  Several  religious  establishments  have 
been  erected  under  her  name  and  patronage 
for  the  virtuous  education  of  young  ladies. 
The  Ursulines  were  instituted  in  Italy  for  this 
great  and  important  end,  by  B.  Angela  of 
Brescia,  in  1 537,  approved  by  Paul  III.  in 
1544,  and  obliged  to  inclosure  and  declared  a 
religious  Order  under  the  rule  of  St.  Austin, 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1572,  at  the  solicitation 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  exceedingly 
promoted  this  holy  institute.  The  first  monas- 
tery of  this  Order  in  France  was  founded  at 
Paris,  in  161 1,  by  Madame  Magdalen  l'Huil- 
lier,  by  marriage,  de  Sainte-Beuve.  Before 
this,  the  pious  mother,  Anne  de  Xaintonge  of 
Dijon,  had  instituted  in  Franche-Compte,  in 
1606,  a  religious  congregation  of  Ursulines  for 
the  like  purpose,  which  is  settled  in  many  parts 
of  France,  in  which  strict  inclosure  is  not 
commanded. 

Nothing,  whether  in  a  civil  or  religious 
view,  is  more  important  in  the  republic  of 
mankind  than  a  proper  and  religious  education 
of  youth,  nor  do  any  establishments  deserve 
equal  attention  and  encouragement  among  men 
with   those   which  are   religiously  and  wisely 

1  Chron.  Usher  Ant.  Britan.  c.  8.  p.  108.  and  c.  12. 
p.  224. 


Martyrology  mentions  only  St.  Ursula  and  her  compa- 
nions ;  nor  is  their  number  determined  in  any  authentic 
records.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  places  their  martyrdom 
in  the  reign  of  Maximus,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
hut  Otho  of  Frisingen,  (1.4.  c.  28.)  the  interpolator 
ebert's  Chronicle,  and  bishop  Usher,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth.  As  to  the  fancy,  that  Undecimilla  might 
have  been  the  name  of  one  of  these  virgins,  (see  Vale- 
siana.  p.  49.)  it  is  destitute  of  all  shadow  of  the  least 
foundation,  and  exploded  by  all  critics. 
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calculated  for  this  great  end.  Yet,  alas !  is 
any  thing  in  the  world  more  neglected  either 
by  parents  at  home,  or  by  the  wrong  methods 
which  are  too  frequently  pursued  in  the  very 
nurseries  which  are  founded  for  training  up 
youth?  A  detail  would  be  too  long  for  this 
place.  There  is  certaitdy  no  duty  which  re- 
quires more  virtue,  prudence,  and  experience, 
or  which  parents,  tutors,  masters,  mistresses, 
and  others  are  bound  more  diligently  to  study 
in  its  numberless  branches.'  Hut  it  is  the 
height  of  our  misfortune,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
person  in  the  world,  howsoever  unqualified, 
who  does  not  think  it  an  easy  task,  and  look 
upon  himself  as  equal  to  it;  who  is  not  ready 
to  undertake  it  without  reflection  ;  and  who 
consequently  is  not  supinely  careless  both  in 
studying  and  discharging  its  obligations  ; 
though  no  employment  more  essentially  re- 
quires an  extensive  knowledge  of  all  duties,  of 
human  nature,  and  its  necessary  accomplish- 
ments ;  the  utmost  application,  attention,  and 
patience  ;  the  most  consummate  prudence  and 
virtue,  and  an  extraordinary  succour  of  divine 
light  and  grace. 

ST.  HILARION,  ABBOT. 

Hilarion  was  born  in  a  little  town  called 
Tabatha,  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Gaza;  he 
sprang  like  a  rose  out  of  thorns,  his  parents 
being  idolaters.  He  was  sent  by  them  very 
young  to  Alexandria  to  study  grammar,  when, 
by  his  progress  in  learning,  he  gave  great 
proofs  of  his  wit,  for  which,  and  his  good 
temper  and  dispositions,  he  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  all  that  knew  him.  Being  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  he  was 
baptized,  and  became  immediately  a  new  man, 
renouncing  all  the  mad  sports  of  the  circus, 
and  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and 
taking  no  delight  but  in  the  churches  and 
assemblies  of  the  faithful.  Having  heard  of 
St.  Antony,  whose  name  was  famous  in  Egypt, 
he  went  into  the  desert  to  see  him.  Moved  by 
the  example  of  his  virtue,  he  changed  his  habit, 
and  staid  with  him  two  months,  observing  his 
manner  of  life,  his  fervour  in  prayer,  his  humi- 
lity in  receiving  the  brethren,  his  severity  in 
reproving  them,  his  earnestness  in  exhorting 
them,  and  his  perseverance  in  austerities.  But 
not  being-  able  to  bear  the  frequent  concourse 
of  those  who  resorted  to  St.  Antony  to  be 
healed  of  diseases  or  delivered  from  devils,  and 
being  desirous  to  begin  to  serve  God  like  St. 
Antony  in  perfect  solitude,  he  returned  with 
certain  monks  into  his  own  country.  Upon  his 
arrival  there,  finding  his  father  and  mother 
both  dead,  he  gave  part  of  his  goods  to  his 
brethren,  and  the  rest  to  the  poor,  reserving 

*  Read  Fenelon,  Stir  l'Education  des  Filles ;  and 
another  older  French  book,  printed  in  English,  in  1678, 
under  this  title,  The  Christian  Education  of  Children; 
and  Dr.  Gobinet's  Instructions  of  Youth:  also,  his 
treatise  of  The  Imitation  of  the  holy  Youth  of  J.  (J. 
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nothing;  for  himself.      He  was  then  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,   this  happening  about  the  year 
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307.  He  retired  into  a  desert  seven  miles 
from  Majuma,  toward  Egypt,  between  the  sea- 
shore on  one  side,  and  certain  fens  on  the 
other.  His  friends  forewarned  him  that  the 
place  was  notorious  for  murders  and  robberies; 
but  his  answer  was,  that  he  feared  nothing  but 
eternal  death.  Every  body  admired  his  fer- 
vour, and  extraordinary  manner  of  life.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  retirement  certain  robbers 
who  lurked  in  those  deserts  asked  him,  what 
he  would  do  if  thieves  and  assassins  came  to 
him  ?  He  answered  :  "  The  poor  and  naked 
fear  no  thieves."  "  But  they  may  kill  you,'' 
said  they.  "  It  is  true,"  said  the  holy  man, 
"  and  for  this  very  reason  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them,  because  it  is  my  endeavour  to  be  always 
prepared  for  death."  So  great  fervour  and 
resolution  in  one  so  young  and  so  tender  as 
our  saint,  was  both  surprising  and  edifying  to 
all  who  knew  him.  His  constitution  was  so 
weak  and  delicate  that  the  least  excess  of  heat 
or  cold  affected  him  very  sensibly:  yet  his 
whole  clothing  consisted  only  of  a  piece  of 
sackcloth,  a  leather  coat,  which  St.  Antony 
gave  him,  and  an  ordinary  short  cloak.  Living 
in  solitude  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  prac- 
tise certain  mortifications,  which  the  respect 
we  owe  to  our  neighbour  makes  unseasonable 
in  the  world.  He  cut  his  hair  only  once 
a-year,  against  Easter*  never  changed  any 
coat  till  it  was  worn  out,  and  never  washed 
the  sackcloth  which  he  had  once  put  on,  say- 
ing, "  It  is  idle  to  look  for  neatness  in  a  hair 
shirt." 

At  his  first  entering  on  this  penitential  life 
he  renounced  the  use  of  bread  ;  and  for  six 
years  together  his  whole  diet  was  fifteen  figs 
a  day,  which  he  never  took  till  sunset.  When 
he  felt  the  attacks  of  any  temptation  of  the 
flesh,  being  angry  with  himself,  and  beating 
his  breast,  he  would  say  to  his  body  :  "  I  will 
take  order,  thou  little  ass,  that  thou  shalt  not 
kick  ;  I  will  feed  thee  with  straw  instead  of 
corn  ;  and  will  load  and  weary  thee,  that  so 
thou  mayest  think  rather  how  to  get  a  little  bit 
to  eat  than  of  pleasure."  He  then  retrenched 
part  of  his  scanty  meal,  and  sometimes  fasted 
three  or  four  days  without  eating ;  and  when 
after  this  he  was  fainting,  he  sustained  his 
body  only  with  a  few  dried  figs,  and  the  juice 
of  herbs.  At  the  same  time  praying  and  sing- 
ng  he  would  be  breaking  the  ground  with  a 
rake,  that  his  labour  might  add  to  the  trouble 
of  his  fasting.  His  employment  was  digging, 
or  tilling  the  earth,  or,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  monks,  weaving  small  twigs  together 
with  great  rushes  in  making  baskets,  whereby 
he  provided  himself  with  the  frugal  necessaries 
of  life.  When  he  felt  himself  weary,  and  ready 
to  faint  with  labour,  he  said  to  his  body,  while 
be  took  his  little  refection  of  figs  or  some  wild 
herbs  :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  labour,  thou  shalt 
not  eat ;  and  seeing  thou  eatest  now,  prepare 


thyself  again  to  work."  He  knew  a  great 
part  of  the  holy  scripture  by  heart,  and  always 
recited  some  parts  of  it  after  he  had  said  many 
psalms  and  prayers;  he  prayed  with  as  great 
attention  and  reverence  as  it  he  had  seen  with 
his  eyes  our  Lord  present  with  whom  he  spoke. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  penance  he 
had  do  other  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  than  a  little  hovel  or  arbour  which 
he  made  himself  of  reeds  and  rushes  which  he 
found  in  a  neighbouring  marsh,  and  which  he 
had  woven  together.  Afterward  he  built  him- 
self a  little  cell  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Jerom's  time:  it  was  but  four  feet  broad, 
and  five  in  height;  and  was  a  little  longer 
than  the  extent  of  his  body,  so  that  a  person 
would  have  rather  taken  it  for  a  grave  than  a 
house.  During  the  course  of  his  penance  he 
made  some  alteration  in  his  diet,  but  never  in 
favour  of  his  appetites.  From  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  for  three  years  lived  on  a  mea- 
sure which  was  little  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
pulse  steeped  in  cold  water  a-day  ;  and  for  the 
three  next  years  his  whole  food  was  dry  bread 
with  salt  and  water.  From  his  twenty-seventh 
year  to  his  thirty-first  he  ate  only  wild  herbs 
and  raw  roots  ;  and  from  thirty-one  to  thirty- 
five,  he  took  for  his  daily  food  six  ounces  of 
barley  bread  a-day,  to  which  he  added  a  lew 
kitchen  herbs,  but  half  boiled,  and  without  oil. 
But  perceiving  his  sight  to  grow  dim,  and  his 
body  to  be  subject  to  an  itching,  with  an  unna- 
tural kind  of  scurf  and  roughness,  he  added  a 
little  oil  to  this  diet.  Thus  he  went  on  till  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  when  conceiving  by  the  decay 
of  his  strength  that  his  death  was  drawing 
near,  he  retrenched  even  his  bread,  and  from 
that  time  to  his  eightieth  year,  his  whole  meal 
never  exceeded  five  ounces.  When  he  was 
fourscore  years  of  age  there  were  made  for  him 
little  weak  broths  or  gruels  of  flour  and  herbs, 
the  whole  quantity  of  his  meat  and  drink- 
scarce  amounting  to  the  weight  of  four  ounces. 
Thus  he  passed  his  whole  life;  and  he  never 
broke  his  fast  till  sunset,  not  even  upon  the 
highest  feasts,  or  in  his  greatest  sickness.  It  is 
the  remark  of  St.  Jerom,  that  slothful  Chris- 
tians too  easily  make  old  age  and  every  other 
pretence  a  plea  to  be  the  more  remiss  in  their 
penance;  but  fervour  made  St.  Hilarion  con- 
trive means  to  redouble  his  austerities  in  his 
decrepit  age,  as  the  nearer  the  prospect  of  cer- 
tain death  grew,  and  the  shorter  time  remained 
for  his  preparation.  His  long  life  is  chiefly 
ascribed  to  his  regularity,  moderate  labour, 
and  great  abstemiousness.  It  is  a  proverb 
which  the  experience  of  all  ages  confirms,  that 
to  eat  long,  a  person  ought  to  eat  little. 

Any  one  who  considers  the  condition  of  man 
in  this  state  of  trial,  and  the  malice  of  the 
enemy  of  our  salvation,  will  easily  conceive 
that  our  saint  did  not  pass  all  these  years,  nor 
arrive  at  so  eminent  a  degree  of  virtue  and 
sanctity  without  violent  temptations  and  as- 
saults from   the   infernal  spirit;  in  all  which 
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lie  was  victorious  by  the  assistance  of  omnipo- 
tent «race.  Sometimes  his  soul  was  covered 
with  a  dark  cloud,  and  his  heart  was  dry  and 
oppressed  with  bitter  anguish  ;  but  the  deafer 
heaven  seemed  to  his  cries  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  louder  and  the  more  earnestly 
he  persevered  knocking.  To  have  dropped 
the  shield  of  prayer  under  these  temptations 
would  have  been  to  perish.  At  other  times 
his  mind  was  haunted,  and  his  imagination 
filled  with  impure  images,  or  with  the  vanities 
of  the  theatre  and  circus.  These  most  painful 
assaults  the  hermit  repulsed  with  watchfulness, 
prayer,  severe  mortifications,  and  hard  labour. 
The  adversary  thus  worsted,  renewed  the 
attack  under  various  other  forms,  sometimes 
alarming  the  saint  with  great  variety  of  noises, 
at  other  times  endeavouring  to  affright  him 
with  hideous  appearances  and  monstrous  spec 


by  which  they  were  so  refreshed  as  to  be  able 
to  eat,  to  know  their  mother,  and  kiss  the 
saint's  hand.  Upon  the  report  of  this  miracle 
many  flocked  to  the  saint,  desiring  to  embrace 
a  monastic  life  under  his  direction.  Till  that 
time  neither  Syria  nor  Palestine  were  acquainted 
with  that  penitential  state  ;  so  that  St.  Hilarion 
was  the  first  founder  of  it  in  those  countries,  as 
St.  Antony  had  been  in  Egypt.  Among  other 
miraculous  cures,  several  persons  possessed  by 
devils  were  delivered  by  our  saint.  The  most 
remarkable  were  Marisitas,  a  young  man  of 
the  territory  about  Jerusalem,  so  strong  that 
he  boasted  he  could  carry  seven  bushels  of 
corn  ;  and  Orion,  a  rich  man  of  the  city  of 
Aila,  who,  after  his  cure,  pressed  the  saint  to 
accept  many  great  presents,  at  least  for  the 
poor.  But  the  holy  hermit  persisted  obsti- 
nately to  refuse  touching  any  of  them,  bidding 
him    bestow  them    himself.      St.    Hilarion    re- 


tres.  When  all  this  terrible  artillery  proved 
too  weak,  he  shifted  the  scene,  and  presented  stored  sight  to  a  woman  of  Facidia,  a  town 
him  again  with  all  that  could  delight  and  ( near  Rino-cornra,  in  Egypt,  wiio  had  been 
charm  the  senses.  The  phantoms  of  the  enemy  j  blind  ten  years.  A  citizen  of  Majuma,  called 
St.  Hilarion  dissipated  by  casting  himself  upon  Italicus,  who  was  a  Christian,  kept  horses  to 
his  knees,  and  signing  his  forehead  with  the  run  in  the  circus  against  a  Duumvir  of  Gaza, 
cross  of  Christ;  and  being  enlightened  and  who  adored  Manias,  which  was  the  great  idol 
strengthened  by  a  supernatural  grace  he  dis-  of  Gaza,  that  word  signifying  in  Syriac,  Lord 
covered  his  snares,  and  never  suffered  himself  of  men.9  Italicus,  knowing  that  his  adversary 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  by  which  had  recourse  to  spells  to  stop  his  horses,  came 
that  subtle  fiend  strove  to  withdraw  him  from  to  St.  Hilarion,  by  whose  blessing  his  horses 
holy  prayer,  in  which  the  saint  spent  the  days  seemed  to  fly,  while  the  others  seemed  fettered  ; 
and  great  part  of  the  nights.  After  the  departure  i  upon  seeing  which  the  people  cried  out,  that 
of  the  vanquished  enemy,  the  saint  found  his  i  Manias  was  vanquished  by  Christ.  This  saint 
soul  filled  with  unspeakable  peace  and  joy,  and  j  also  delivered  a  girl  in  Gaza  whom  a  young 
in  the  jubilation  of  his  heart  sung  to  God  |  man  had  inspired  with  a  frantic  passion  of 
hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  saying  •  He  love,  by  certain  spells,  and  magical  figures  en- 
hath  cast  the  horse  and  the  horseman  into  the   graved  on   a   copper-plate,  which  he  had   put 


sea  ;  some  trust  in  their  chariots,  and  some  in 
their  horses,  eye.  From  his  victories  them- 
selves he  learned  to  be  more  humble,  watchful, 
and  timorous. 

St.  Hilarion  had  spent  above  twenty  years  in 
his  desert  when  he  wrought  his  first  miracle. 
A  certain  married  woman  of  Eleutheropolis, 
who  was  the  scorn  of  her  husband  for  her  bar- 
renness, sought  him  out  in  his  solitude,  and 
by  her  tears  and  importunities  prevailed  upon 
him  to  pray  that  God  would  bless  her  with 
fruitful ness ;  and  before  the  year's  end  she 
brought  forth  a  son.  A  second  miracle  much 
enhanced  the  saint's  reputation.  Elpidius,  who 
was  afterward  prefect  of  the  pnetorium,1  and 
his  wife  Aristeneta,  returning  from  a  visit  of 
devotion  they  had  made  to  St.  Antony  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing  and  instructions,  arrived  at 
Gaza,  where  their  three  children  fell  sick,  and 
their  fever  proving  superior  to  the  power  of 
medicines  they  were  brought  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, and  their  recovery  despaired  of  by  the 
physicians.  The  mother,  like  one  distracted, 
addressed  herself  to  Hilarion,  who,  moved  by 
her  tears,  went  to  Gaza  to  visit  them,  I  pon 
his  iuvoking  the  holy  name  of  .Jesus  by  their 
bedside,  the  children  fell  into  a  violent  sweat, 
:  Emmian.  Marcel.  1. 21. 


under  the  door,  bound  with  a  thread.  It  wai 
pretended  that  the  effect  depended  upon  this 
charm,  and  could  not  be  broke  but  by  the 
removal  of  the  charm  :  but  St.  Hilarion  would 
not  suffer  either  the  young  man  or  the  spell  or 
mark  of  witchcraft  to  be  sought  after,  saying, 
that  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil  ;t  was  not 
necessary  to  destroy  the  charm,  or  give  credit 
to  his  words,  which  are  always  deceitful :  and 
he  delivered  the  girl,  though  the  spell  continued 
under  the  threshold.  A  native  of  Franconia 
in  Germany,  one  of  the  guards  of  Constantius, 
of  those  called,  from  their  white  garments, 
Candidati,  being  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
came  from  court  with  a  great  attendance,  hav- 
ing letters  from  the  emperor  to  the  governor 
of  Palestine.  This  man  with  his  numerous 
train  went  from  Gaza  to  visit  St.  Hilarion, 
whom  he  found  walking  on  the  sands  saying 
his  prayers.  The  saint,  who  understood  his 
errand,  commanded  the  devil  in  the  name  of 
Christ  to  depart,  and  the  Frank  was  immedi- 
ately delivered.  Through  simplicity  he  offered 
the  saint  ten  pounds  of  gold:  St.  Hilarion 
presented  him  one  of  his  barley  loaves,  saying, 
that  they  who  wanted  no  other  food,  despised 
gold  like  dirt.  From  the  model  which  our 
-  Bochart,  Canaan,  1.  2.  c.  i2.     Calmet,  &c. 
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saint  set,  a  great  number  of  monasteries  were 
founded  all  over  Palestine.  St.  Hilarion  visited 
them  all  on  certain  days  before  the  vintage. 
In  one  of  these  visits,  seeing-  the  Saracens 
assembled  in  great,  numbers  at  Eleusa,  in 
Idumaea,  to  adore  Venus,  he  shed  abundance 
of  tears  to  God  for  them.  Many  sick  persons 
of  this  nation  had  been  cured,  and  demoniacs 
delivered  by  out*  saint,  who  was,  on  that 
account,  well  known  by  them,  and  they  asked 
his  blessing.  He  received  them  with  mildness 
and  humility,  conjuring  them  to  adore  God 
rather  than  stones.  His  words  had  such  an 
effect  upon  them,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
him  to  leave  them  till  he  had  traced  the  ground 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church  for  them, 
and  till  their  priest,  who  then  wore  a  garland 
in  honour  of  their  idols,  was  become  a  cate- 
chumen. 

St.  Hilarion  was  informed  by  revelation  in 
Palestine,  where  he  then  was,  of  the  death  of 
St.  Antony.  He  was  then  about  sixty-five 
years  old,  and  had  been  for  two  years  much 
afflicted  at  the  great  number  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  people  that  were  continually  resorting  to 
him  ;  by  which  his  contemplation  was  inter- 
rupted. At  length,  regretting  the  loss  of  that 
sweet  solitude  and  obscurity,  which  he  formerly 
enjoyed,  he  resolved  to  leave  that  country,  to 
prevent  which  the  people  assembled  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  to  watch  him.  He 
told  them  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  let  him  go :  and  seing  him  pass  seven 
days  without  taking  any  thing,  they  left  him. 
He  then  chose  forty  monks  who  were  able  to 
walk  without  breaking  their  fast,  (that  is,  with- 
out eating  till  after  sunset,)  and  with  them  he 
travelled  into  Egypt.  On  the  fifth  day  he 
arrived  at  Peleusium ;  and  in  six  days  more  at 
Babylon,  in  Egypt.  Two  days  after,  he  came 
to  the  city  Aphroditon,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  deacon  Baisanes,  who  used  to  let 
dromedaries  to  those  who  had  desired  to  visit 
St.  Antony,  for  carrying  water  which  they  had 
occasion  for  in  that  desert.  The  saint  desired 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  St.  Antony's 
death,  by  watching  all  night  in  the  place  where 
he  died.  After  travelling  three  days  in  a  hor- 
rible desert  they  came  to  St.  Antony's  moun- 
tain, where  they  found  two  monks,  Isaac  and 
Pelusius,  who  had  been  his  disciples,  and  the 
first  his  interpreter.  It  was  a  very  high  steep 
rock,  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  a  rivulet,  with  abundance  of  palm-trees 
on  the  borders.  St.  Hilarion  walked  all  over 
the  place  with  the  disciples  of  St.  Antony. 
Here  it  was,  said  they,  that  he  sang,  here  he 
prayed :  there  he  laboured,  and  there  he  re- 
posed himself  when  he  was  weary.  He  himself 
planted  these  vines,  and  these  little  trees ;  he 
tilled  this  piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands; 
he  dug  this  basin  with  abundance  of  labour, 
to  water  his  garden,  and  he  used  this  hoe  to 
work  with  several  years  together.  St.  Hilarion 
1iid  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  kissed  it  as  if  it 
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had  been  still  warm.  The  cell  contained  no 
more  space  in  length  and  breadth  than  what 
was  necessary  for  a  man  to  stretch  himself  in 
to  sleep.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  (to 
which  the  ascent  was  very  difficult,  turni un- 
like a  vine,)  they  found  two  cells  of  the  same 
size,  to  which  he  often  retired  to  avoid  a 
number  of  visitors,  and  even  the  conversation 
of  his  own  disciples  ;  they  were  hewn  in  a 
rock,  nothing  but  doors  being  added  to  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  garden,  M  Do  you 
see,"  said  Isaac,  "  this  little  garden  planted 
with  trees  and  pot-herbs?  About  three  years 
since  a  herd  of  wild  asses  coming  to  destrov 
it,  he  stopped  one  of  the  first  of  them,  and 
striking  him  on  the  sides  with  his  staff,  said  : 
'  Why  do  you  eat  what  you  did  not  sow?' 
From  that  time  forward  they  only  came  hither 
to  drink,  without  meddling  with  the  trees  or 
herbs."  St.  Hilarion  asked  to  see  the  place 
where  he  was  buried.  They  carried  him  to  a 
bye  place ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
showed  it  him  or  no;  for  they  showed  no 
grave,  and  only  said,  that  St.  Antony  had  given 
the  strictest  charge  that  his  grave  should  be 
concealed,  fearing  lest  Pergamius,  who  was  a 
very  rich  man  in  that  country,  should  carry 
the  body  home,  and  cause  a  church  to  be 
built  for  it. 

St.  Hilarion  returned  from  this  place  to 
Aphroditon,  and  retiring  with  only  two  disci- 
ples into  a  neighbouring  desert,  exercised  him- 
self with  more  earnestness  than  ever  in  absti- 
nence and  silence ;  saying,  according  to  his 
custom,  that  he  then  only  began  to  serve  Jesus 
Christ.  It  had  not  rained  in  the  country  for 
three  years,  that  is,  ever  since  the  death  of 
St.  Antony,  when  the  people,  in  deep  affliction 
and  misery,  addressed  themselves  to  Saint 
Hilarion,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  St.  An- 
tony's successor,  imploring  his  compassion  and 
prayers.  The  saint,  sensibly  affected  with 
their  distress,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  immediately  obtained  a  plentiful 
rain.  Also  many  labourers  and  herdsmen 
who  were  stung  by  serpents  and  venomous 
beasts,  were  perfectly  cured  by  anointing  their 
wounds  with  oil  which  he  had  blessed  and 
given  them.  Though  oil  be  the  natural  and 
sovereign  antidote  against  poison,  these  cures 
by  his  blessing  were  esteemed  miraculous. 
The  saint,  seeing  the  extraordinary  honours 
which  were  paid  him  in  that  place,  departed 
privately  towards  Alexandria,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  desert  of  Oasis.  It  not  being  his  custom 
to  stop  in  great  cities,  he  turned  from  Alex- 
andria into  Brutium,  a  remote  suburb  of  thai 
city,  where  several  monks  dwelt.  He  left  tins 
place  the  same  evening,  and  when  these  monks 
very  importunately  pressed  his  stay,  he  told 
them  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  security 
that  he  should  leave  them.  The  sequel  showed 
that  he  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  for  that 
very  night  armed  men  arrived  there  in  pursuit 
of  him,  with  an  order  to  put  him  to  death. 
3    A 
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When  Julian  (he  Apostate  ascended  the  throne, 
the  pagans  of  Gaza  obtained  an  order  from 
that  prince  to  kill  him,  in  revenge  of  the  affront 
he  had  put  upon  their  god  Marnas,  and  of 
the  many  conversions  he  had  made ;  and  they 
had  sent  this  party  into  Egypt  to  execute  the 
sentence.  The  soldiers,  finding  themselves 
disappointed  at  Brutium,  said  he  well  deserved 
the  character  of  a  magician  which  he  had  at 
Gaza.  The  saint  spent  about  a  year  in  the 
desert  of  Oasis,  and  finding  that  he  was  too 
well  known  in  that  country  ever  to  lie  con- 
cealed there,  determined  to  seek  shelter  in 
some  remote  island,  and,  going  to  Paretonium 
in  Lybia,  embarked  there  with  one  companion 
for  Sicily.  He  landed  at  Pachynus,  a  famous 
promontory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
now  called  Capo  di  Passaro.  Upon  landing 
he  offered  to  pay  for  his  passage  and  that  of 
his  companion,  with  a  copy  of  the  gospels 
which  he  had  written  in  his  youth  with  his 
own  hand :  but  the  master,  seeing  their  whole 
stock  consisted  in  that  manuscript  and  the 
clothes  on  their  backs,  would  not  accept  of  it ; 
he  even  esteemed  himself  indebted  to  this  pas- 
senger, who  by  his  prayers  had  delivered  his 
son,  who  was  possessed  by  a  devil,  on  board 
the  vessel.  St.  Hilarion,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  discovered  by  some  oriental  mer- 
chants if  he  settled  near  the  coast,  travelled 
twenty  miles  up  the  country,  and  stopped  in 
an  unfrequented  wild  place  ;  where,  by  gather- 
ing sticks,  he  made  every  day  a  fagot,  which 
he  sent  his  disciple,  whose  name  was  Zanan, 
to  sell  at  the  next  village,  in  order  to  buy  a 
little  bread.  Devils  in  possessed  persons  soon 
discovered  him,  and  the  saint  freed  them,  and 
cured  many  sick  persons ;  but  constantly  re- 
fused all  presents  that  were  offered  him,  saying, 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give?  Hesy- 
chius,  the  saint's  beloved  disciple,  had  sought 
him  in  the  East  and  through  Greece,  when,  al 
Methone,  now  called  Modon,  in  Peloponnesus, 
he  heard  that  a  prophet  had  appeared  in  Sicily, 
who  wrought  many  miracles.  He  embarked, 
and  arrived  at  Pachynus  ;  and,  inquiring  for 
the  holy  man  at  the  first  village,  found  that 
every  body  knew  him  :  he  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  miracles  than  by  his  disin- 
terestedness ;  for  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  any  thing,  not  so  much  as  a 
morsel  of  bread,  from  any  one. 

St.  Hilarion  was  desirous  to  go  into  some 
strange  country,  where  not  even  his  language 
should  be  understood.  Hesychius  therefore 
carried  him  to  Epidaurus  in  Dalmatia,  now 
Old  Ragusa,  the  ruins  of  which  city  arc  seen 
near  the  present  capital  of  the  republic  of  that 
name.*  Miracles  here  again  defeated  the 
saint's  design  of  living  unknown.  St.  Jerom 
relates    that  a   serpent    of  an    enormous   size 

3  Matt.  x.  8. 


*  This  Epidaurus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  two 
♦  owns  of  that  name  in  Peloponnesus,  one  of  which  was 
famous  for  tue  worship  of  Esculapius. 


devoured  both  cattle  and  men,  and  that  the 
saint,  having  prayed,  commanded  this  monster 
to  come  into  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  wood  pre- 
pared on  purpose  ;  then  set  fire  to  it,  so  that 
this  pernicious  creature  was  burnt  to  ashes. 
He  also  tells  us,  that  when  the  most  dreadful 
earthquake  mentioned  by  historians,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  profane,4  happened  in  the  year 
365,  in  the  first  consulship  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia 
swelled  so  high  as  to  overflow  the  land,  and 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  whole  city  of  Epi- 
daurus. The.  affrighted  inhabitants  in  a  crowd 
brought  Hilarion  to  the  shore,  as  it  were  to 
oppose  him  as  a  strong  wall  against  the  furious 
waves.  The  saint  made  three  crosses  in  the 
sand,  then  stretched  forth  his  arms  toward  the 
sea  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  its  billows 
stopped,  and,  rising  up  like  a  high  mountain, 
returned  back.  St.  Hilarion,  seeing  it  impos- 
sible to  live  there  unknown,  fled  away  in  the 
night  in  a  small  vessel  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Being  arrived  there  he  retired  to  a  place  two 
miles  from  Paphos.  He  had  not  been  there 
three  weeks  when  such  as  were  possessed  with 
devils  in  any  part  of  the  island  began  to  cry 
out  that  Hilarion,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  come.  He  expelled  the  evil  spirits,  but, 
sighing  after  the  tranquillity  of  closer  retire- 
ment, considered  how  he  could  make  his 
escape  to  some  other  country  ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants watched  him  that  he  might  not  leave 
them.  After  two  years,  Hesychius  persuaded 
him  to  lay  aside  that  design,  and  retire  to  a 
solitary  place  which  he  had  found,  twelve  miles 
from  the  shore,  not  unpleasantly  situated, 
among  very  rough  and  craggy  mountains, 
where  there  was  water  with  fruit  trees,  which 
advice  the  saint  followed,  but  he  never  tasted 
the  fruit.  Here  he  lived  five  years,  and 
wrought  several  miracles.  The  sweetness  and 
spiritual  advantages  which  he  reaped  from 
heavenly  contemplation  made  him  trample 
under  his  feet  all  earthly  considerations,  and 
make  it  the  great  object  of  his  desires  in  this 
life  to  labour  incessantly  to  purge  his  soul  more 
and  more  from  all  stains  and  imperfections  by 
tears  of  compunction,  and  other  practices  of  pe- 
nance, and  to  imitate  on  earth,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  happy  employment  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven.  St.  Jerom  mentions  that  though 
he  lived  so  many  years  in  Palestine,  he  never 
went  up  to  visit  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem 
but  once  ;  and  then  staid  only  one  day  in  that 
city.  He  went  once  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  despise  that  devotion ;  but  did  not  go 
oftener,  lest  he  should  seem  persuaded  that 
God,  or  his  religious  worship,  is  confined  to 
any     particular     place.5       His    chief    reason, 


4  See  on  this  earthquake  St.  Jerom,  in  Chron.  Euseb. 
Anno  2.  Valentiniani ;  and  in  Isa.  i.  15.  Orouius,  1.  vii. 
c.  32,  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  3.  Idat.  in  Fastis.  Chron.  Pas- 
chale.  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxvi. 

»  St.  I  her.  ep.  49.  fol.  13.  ad  Paulin.  t.  4.  par.  2. 
p.  564.  Ed.  Ben. 
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doubtless,  was  to  shun  the  distractions  of  po- 
pulous places  that,  as  much  as  possible,  nothing 
might  interrupt  the  close  union  of  his  soul  to 
God.  The  saint,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  whilst  Hesychius  was  absent,  wrote  him 
a  short  letter  with  his  own  hand  in  the  nature 
of  a  last  will  and  testament,  in  which  he  be- 
queathed to  him  all  his  riches,  namely,  his 
book  of  the  gospels,  his  sackcloth,  hood,  and 
little  cloak.  Many  pious  persons  came  from 
Paphos  to  see  him  in  his  last  sickness,  hearing 
he  had  foretold  that  he  was  to  go  to  our  Lord. 
With  them  there  came  a  holy  woman  named 
Constantia,  whose  son  in-law  and  daughter  he 
had  freed  from  death  by  anointing  them  with 
oil.  He  caused  them  to  swear  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  expired,  they  would  imme- 
diately commit  his  corpse  to  the  earth,  appa- 
relled as  he  was,  with  his  hair-cloth,  hood,  and 
cloak.  His  distemper  increasing  upon  him, 
very  little  heat  appeared  to  remain  in  his 
body,  nor  did  any  thing  seem  to  remain  in 
him  of  a  living  man  besides  his  understanding, 
only  his  eyes  were  still  open.  He  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  divine  judgments;  but  encou- 
raged his  soul  to  an  humble  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  his  Judge  and  Redeemer,  saying  to 
himself:  "  Go  forth,  what  dost  thou  fear?  go 
forth,  my  soul,  what  dost  thou  apprehend  ? 
Behold  it  is  now  near  threescore  and  ten  years 
that  thou  hast  served  Christ;  and  art  thou 
afraid  of  death  ?"  He  had  scarcely  spoke 
these  words  but  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
was  immediately  buried  as  he  had  ordered. 

If  this  saint  trembled  after  an  innocent, 
penitential,  and  holy  life,  because  he  consi- 
dered how  perfect  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  a 
soul  must  be  to  stand  before  him  who  is  infi- 
nite purity  and  infinite  justice ;  how  much 
ought  tepid,  slothful,  and  sinful  Christians  to 
fear?  Whilst  love  inflames  the  saints  with  an 
ardent  desire  of  being  united  to  their  God  in 
the  kingdom  of  pure  love  and  security,  a  holy 
fear  of  his  justice  checks  and  humbles  in  them 
all  presumption.  This  fear  must  never  sink 
into  despondency,  abjection,  or  despair;  but 
quicken  our  sloth,  animate  our  fervour,  and 
raise  our  courage ;  it  must  be  solicitous,  not 
anxious  or  pusillanimous  ;  and,  whilst  we  fear 
from  whatever  is  in  us,  love  and  hope  must  fill 
our  souls  with  sweet  peace  and  joy,  and  with 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  infinite  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  our  divine 
Redeemer.  St.  Hilarion  died  in  371,  or  the 
following  year,  being  about  eighty  years  of 
age  ;  for  he  was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the 
death  of  St.  Antony.  Hesychius,  who  was  in 
Palestine,  made  haste  to  Cyprus  upon  hearing 
this  news,  and,  pretending  to  take  up  his 
dwelling  in  the  same  garden,  after  ten  months, 
found  an  opportunity  of  secretly  carrying  off 
the  saint's  body  into  Palestine,  where  he  in- 
terred it  in  his  monastery,  near  Majuma.  It 
was   as  entire   as  it  was  when   alive,  and  the 
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cloths  were  untouched.  Many  miracles  were 
wrought,  both  in  Cyprus  and  Palestine,  through 
his  intercession,  as  St.  Jerom  assures  us.  So- 
zomen  mentions  his  festival  to  have  been  kept 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  fifth  age.6  See  his 
life  written  by  St.  Jerom  before  the  year  392. 
(Ed.  Ben.  t.  4.  part  2.  p.  74.)  Pagi  ad  aim. 
372.  Fleury,  t.  2. 

ST.    FINTAN,    SURNAMED    MUNNU, 
ABBOT,  IN  IRELAND. 

Being  descended  of  the  noble  family  of  Nial, 
he  forsook  the  world  in  his  youth,  and  was 
desirous  to  consecrate  himself  to  God  in  the 
great  monastery  of  Hij,  under  the  discipline 
of  St.  Columba  ;  but  God,  for  greater  designs, 
prevented  the  execution  of  that  project,  and 
Fintan,  after  St.  Columba' s  death,  sailed  back 
to  Ireland,  and  founded  a  great  monastery 
called,  from  him,  Teach-Munnu,  in  the  south 
part  of  Leinster,  in  the  land  of  Kinselach  :  he 
was  famous  for  his  virtues,  miracles,  and  dis- 
ciples. The  annals  of  Tigernach  place  his 
death  in  634,  on  the  31st  of  October.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  old  Scotish  Breviary 
under  the  name  of.  St.  Mundus,  abbot.  See 
Usher,  Ant.  c.  17.  p.  485.  St.  Adamnan,  in 
vita  S.  Columba? ;  Colgan,  in  his  Acts  of  the 
Saints  of  Ireland  ;  and  Britannia  Sancta. 


OCTOBER  XXII. 


ST.  PHILIP,  BISHOP  OF  HERA- 
CLEA,  AND  COMPANIONS,  MM. 

From  their  original  acts,  published  by  Mabillon,  iu 
Vetera  Analecta,  t.  4.  p.  134.  and  more  correctly  by 
Ruinart,  p.  409.  Tillemont,  t.  5. 

A.  D.  304. 

Philip,  a  venerable  old  man,  bishop  of  Hera- 
clea,  the  metropolis  of  Thrace,  was  an  illus- 
trious martyr  of  Christ  in  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian.  Having  discharged  every  duty  of 
a  faithful  minister  in  the  characters  of  deacon 
and  priest  in  that  city,  he  was  raised  to  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  governed  that  church 
with  great  virtue  and  prudence  when  it  was 
shaken  by  violent  storms.  To  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  work  of  Cod,  he  was  careful  to 
train  up  many  disciples  in  the  study  of  sacred 
learning,  and  in  the  practice  of  solid  piety. 
Two  of  the  most  eminent  among  them  had 
the  happiness  to  be  made  companions  of  his 
martyrdom;  namely,  Severus,  a  priest,  whose 
laborious  and  penitential  life  proved  him  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  the  cross  ;  and  Hermes, 
a  deacon,  who  was  formerly  the  rirst  magis- 
trate of  the  city,  and  in  that  office,  by  his  cha- 
6  So*.  1.  3.c.  I4.L5.c9.  19. 
3a2 
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rilv  find  universal  benevolence,  had  gained  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  (he  citizens;  but 
after  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry,  gained 
his  livelihood  with  his  own  hands,  and  brought 
up  his  son  to  do  the  same.  Dioclesian's  hist 
edicts  against  the  Christians  being;  issued  out, 
many  advised  the  holy  bishop  to  leave  the  city  ; 
but  he  would  not  even  stir  out  of  the  church, 
continuing  to  exhort  the  brethren  to  constancy 
and  patience,  and  preparing  them  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  Whilst 
he  preached  to  them,  Aristomachus,  the  sta- 
tionarv,  (that  is,  an  officer  of  the  town,)  came, 
by  the  governor's  order,  to  seal  up  the  door 
of  the  church.  The  bishop  said  to  him,  "  Do 
you  imagine  that  God  dwells  within  walls, 
and  not  rather  in  the  hearts  of  men  ?"  He 
continued  to  hold  his  assemblies  before  the 
doors  of  the  church.  The  next  day  certain 
officers  came,  and  set  their  seal  upon  the  sacred 
vessels  and  books.  The  faithful,  who  beheld 
this,  were  much  grieved  :  but  the  bishop,  who 
stood  leaning  against  the  door  of  the  church, 
encouraged  them  with  Ins  inflamed  discourses. 
Afterward  the  governor  Bassus  finding  Philip 
and  many  of  his  flock  assembled  before  the 
church  door,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  him.  Being 
seated  on  his  tribunal,  he  said  to  them,  "  Which 
of  you  is  the  teacher  of  the  Christians?"  Philip 
replied,  "  I  am  the  person  you  seek.''  Bassus 
said,  "  You  know  that  the  emperor  has  for- 
bidden your  assemblies.  Surrender  into  my 
hands  t he  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  you 
make  use  of,  and  the  books  which  you  read." 
The  bishop  answered,  "  The  vessels  and  trea- 
sure we  will  give  you  ;  for  it  is  not  by  precious 
metal  but  by  charity  that  God  is  honoured. 
But  the  sacred  books  it  neither  becomes  you 
to  demand  nor  me  to  surrender."  The  go- 
vernor ordered  executioners  to  be  called  into 
court,  and  commanded  Muccapor,  the  most 
noted  among  them  for  his  inhumanity,  to  tor- 
ture the  holy  prelate.  Philip  bore  his  torments 
with  invincible  courage.  Hermes  told  the 
governor  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  destroy 
the  word  of  God,  even  though  he  should  take 
away  all  the  writings  in  which  the  true  doctrine 
is  contained.  The  judge  commanded  him  to 
be  scourged.  After  this  he  went  with  Publius, 
the  governor's  successor,  to  the  place  where 
the  sacred  writings  and  plate  were  hid.  Publius 
would  have  conveyed  away  some  of  the  vessels, 
but  being  hindered  by  Hermes,  he  gave  him 
such  a  blow  on  the  face,  that  the  blood  fol- 
lowed. The  governor  Bassus  was  provoked 
at  Publius  lor  this  action,  and  ordered  the 
deacon's  wound  to  be  dressed.  He  distributed 
the  vessels  and  books  among;  his  officers  ;  and, 
♦o  please  the  infidels  and  terrify  the  Christians, 
caused  Philip  and  the  other  prisoners  to  be 
brought  to  the  market-place,  surrounded  with 
guards,  and  the  church  to  be  uncovered  by 
taking-  off  the  tiles.  In  the  mean  time,  by  his 
mlcrs,  the  soldiers  burned  the  sacred  writings. 


the  flames  mounting  so  high  as  to  frighten 
the  slanders  by.  This  being  told  to  Philip  in 
the  market-place,  he  took  occasion  from  this 
fire  to  discourse  of  the  vengeance  with  which 
God  threatens  the  wicked,  and  represented  to 
the  people  how  their  gods  and  temples  had 
been  often  burned,  beginning  with  Hercules, 
protector  of  their  city,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name.  By  this  time  Caliphronius,  a  pagan 
priest,  appeared  in  the  market-place  with  his 
ministers,  who  brought  with  them  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  sacrifice  and  a  profane 
feast.  Immediately  after,  the  governor  Bassus 
came,  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  some  of 
whom  pitied  the  suffering  Christians,  others, 
especially  the  Jews,  clamoured  loudiy  against 
them.  Bassus  pressed  the  bishop  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  to  the  emperors,  and  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  city.  Then  pointing  at  a  large 
and  beautiful  statue  of  Hercules,  he  bid  him 
consider  what  veneration  was  due  to  that  piece. 
Philip  showed  the  absurdity  of  adoring  a  base 
metal,  and  the  work  of  a  drunken  statuary. 
Bassus  asked  Hermes  if  he,  at  least,  would 
sacrifice.  "  I  will  not,"  replied  Hermes,  "  I 
am  a  Christian."  Bassus  said,  "  If  we  can 
persuade  Philip  to  offer  sacrifice,  will  you  follow 
his  example?"  Hermes  answered  he  would 
not ;  neither  could  they  persuade  Philip.  After 
many  useless  threats,  and  pressing  them  to 
sacrifice  at  least  to  the  emperors,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  carried  to  prison.  As  they  went 
along,  some  of  the  rabble  insolently  pushed 
Philip,  and  often  threw  him  down  ;  but  he 
rose  with  a  joyful  countenance,  without  the 
least  indignation  or  grief.  All  admired  his 
patience,  and  the  martyrs  entered  the  prison 
joyfully,  singing  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  to 
God.  A  few  days  after  they  were  allowed  to 
stay  at  the  house  of  one  Pancras,  near  the 
prison,  where  many  Christians  and  some  new 
converts  resorted  to  them  to  be  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  faith.  After  some  time  they 
were  remanded  to  a  prison,  contiguous  to  the 
theatre,  which  had  a  door  into  that  building-. 
with  a  secret  entry.  They  there  received  the 
crowds  that  came  to  visit  them  in  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bassus  going  out  of  office 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  one  Justin  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  Christians  were  much  af- 
flicted at  this  change  ;  for  Bassus  often  yielded 
to  reason,  his  wife  having  for  some  time  wor- 
shipped the  true  God  herself:  but  Justin  was 
a  violent  man.  Zoilus,  the  magistrate  of  the 
city,  brought  Philip  before  him,  who  declared 
to  the  saint  the  emperor's  order,  and  pressed 
him  to  sacrifice.  Philip  answered  :  "  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  cannot  do  what  you  require. 
Your  commission  is  to  punish  our  refusal,  not 
to  force  our  compliance."  Justin  said:  "You 
know  not  the  torments  which  shall  be  your 
portion."  Philip  replied  :  "  You  may  torment, 
but  will  not  conquer  me  :  no  power  can  induce 
me  to  sacrifice."  Justin  told  him,  he  should 
be  dragged  by  the  feet  through  the  streets  of 
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the  city,  and  if  he  survived  that  punishment, 
should  be  thrown  into  prison  again  to  suffer 
new  torments.  Philip  answered  :  "  God  grant 
U  may  be  so:"  Justin  commanded  the  sol- 
diers to  tie  his  feet,  and  drag  him  along.  They 
dashed  him  against  so  many  stones,  that  he  was 
torn  and  bruised  all  over  his  body.  The  Chris- 
tians carried  him  in  their  arms,  when  he  was 
brought  back  to  his  dungeon.  The  enraged 
idolaters  had  long  been  in  quest  of  Severus, 
the  priest,  who  had  hid  himself,  when  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  at  length  surrendered 
himself,  and  was  carried  before  the  governor, 
and  committed  to  prison.  Hermes  was  like- 
wise steady  in  his  examination  before  Justin, 
and  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
three  martyrs  were  kept  imprisoned  in  a  bad 
air  seven  months,  and  then  removed  to  Adria- 
nople,  where  they  were  confined  in  a  private 
country  house,  till  the  arrival  of  the  governor. 
The  next  day,  holding  his  court  at  the  Thermae, 
he  caused  Philip  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
to  be  beaten  with  rods  till  his  bowels  appeared 
bare.  His  courage  astonished  the  executioners 
and  Justin  himself,  who  remanded  him  to 
prison.  Hermes  was  next  examined,  and  to 
him  all  the  officers  of  the  court  were  favourable, 
because  having  been  formerly  decurio  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Heraclea,  he  had 
obliged  them  all  on  several  occasions,  though  he 
declared  in  his  examinations  that  he  had  been 
a  Christian  from  his  cradle.  He  persisted  in 
this  profession,  and  was  sent  back  to  prison, 
where  the  holy  martyrs  joyfully  gave  thanks 
to  Jesus  Christ  for  this  beginning  of  their  vic- 
tory. Philip,  though  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
constitution,  did  not  feel  the  least  inconvenience. 
Three  days  after  this,  Justin  caused  them  to  be 
brought  again  before  his  tribunal,  and  having 
in  vain  pressed  Philip  to  obey  the  emperors, 
said  to  Hermes;  "If  the  approach  of  death 
makes  this  man  think  life  not  worth  preserving, 
do  not  you  be  insensible  to  its  blessings,  and 
offer  sacrifice."  Hermes  replied  by  showing 
the  blindness  and  absurdity  of  idolatry  :  so  that 
Justin  being  enraged,  cried  out  :  "  Thou  speak- 
est  as  if  thou  wouidst  fain  make  me  a  Christian." 
Having  then  advised  with  his  assessor  and 
others,  he  pronounced  sentence  in  these  terms  : 
"  We  order  that  Philip  and  Hermes,  who, 
despising  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  have 
rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Romans,  be  burned,  that  others  may  learn  to 
obey."  They  went  joyfully  to  the  pile.  Philip's 
feet  were  so  sore  that  he  could  not  walk,  and 
therefore  he  was  carried  to  execution.  Hermes 
followed  him  with  much  difficulty,  being  af- 
flicted also  in  his  feet ;  and  he  said  to  him  : 
"  Master,  let  us  hasten  to  go  to  our  Lord. 
Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  our  feet, 
since  we  shall  have  no  more  occasion  for  them  ?" 
Then  he  said  to  the  multitude  that  followed 
them  :  "  The  Lord  revealed  to  me  that  I  must 
suffer.  While  I  was  asleep,  methought  I  saw 
a  dove  as  white  as  snow,  which,  entering  into 


the  chamber,  rested  on  my  head,  and  descending 
upon  my  breast,  presented  me  some  meat  which 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.  I  knew  that 
it  was  the  Lord  that  called  me,  and  was  pleased 
to  honour  me  with  martyrdom."  Fleurv  re- 
marks, that  this  delicious  meat  seems  to  mean 
the  eucharist,  which  the  martyrs  received  before 
the  combat.  When  they  came  to  the  place  of 
punishment,  the  executioners,  according  to 
custom,  covered  Philip's  feet  and  legs  with 
earth  up  to  the  knees;  and  having  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  nailed  them  to  the  pile. 
They  likewise  made  Hermes  go  down  into  a 
ditch,  who,  supporting  himself  upon  a  club, 
because  his  feet  trembled,  said  smiling:  "O 
demon,  thou  canst  not  suffer  me  even  here." 
Immediately  the  executioners  covered  his  feet 
with  earth  ;  but  before  they  lighted  the  fire,  he 
called  upon  Velogus,  a  Christian,  and  said  to 
him  ;  "  I  conjure  you  by  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  tell  my  son  Philip  from  me,  to  restore 
whatever  was  committed  to  my  charge,  that 
I  may  incur  no  fault :  even  the  laws  of  this 
world  ordain  it.  Tell  him  also,  that  he  is 
young,  and  must  get  his  bread  by  labour,  as 
he  has  seen  me  do;  and  beh'ave  himself  well  to 
every  body."  He  spoke  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Church,  or  of  deposits  lodged  in  his  hands. 
Hermes  having  spoken  thus,  his  hands  were 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  fire  was  set  to  the  pile. 
The  martyrs  praised,  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
as  long  as  they  were  able  to  speak.  Their 
bodies  were  found  entire  ;  Philip  having  his 
hands  stretched  out  as  in  prayer;  Hermes  with 
a  clear  countenance  only  his  ear  a  little  blue. 
Justin  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Hebrus  :  but  certain  citizens  of  Adrianople 
went  in  boats  with  nets,  and  fished  them  out 
whilst  they  were  entire,  and  hid  them  for  three 
days  at  a  place  called  Ogestiron,  twelve  miles 
from  the  city.  Severus  the  priest,  who  had 
been  left  alone  in  prison,  being  informed  of 
their  martyrdom,  rejoiced  at  their  glory,  and 
earnestly  besought  God  not  to  think  him  un- 
worthy to  partake  in  it,  since  he  had  confessed 
his  name  with  them.  He  was  heard,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  the  day  after  them.  The 
order  for  burning  the  holy  scriptures  and  de- 
stroying the  churches,  points  out  the  time  of 
their  suffering  to  have  been  after  the  first  edicts 
of  Dioclesian.  The  22nd  of  October  is  conse- 
crated in  the  Martyrologies  to  their  memory. 

A  just  and  humble  fear,  the  assiduous  prac- 
tice of  penance,  and  all  other  virtues,  the  most 
fervent  use  of  the  sacraments,  prayer,  and  medi- 
tation on  eternal  truths,  a  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  goods  and  evils  of  this  life, 
andaconstant  attention  to  those  to  come,  were 
the  weapons  with  which  the  martyrs  stood 
always  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  the  source 
of  the  courage  and  strength  which  they  ob- 
tained of  God,  and  by  which  they  triumphed. 
The  spiritual  persecutions  of  the  world  are  often 
more  dangerous  than  those  of  the   sword,  and 
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they  corrupt  far  more  souls.  The  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  riches;  the  pomps  of  vanity, 
and  the  snares  of  pride  and  ambition,  murder 
more  souls  than  the  Neros  and  Dioclesians 
murdered  bodies.  We  run  into  the  arms  of 
certain  death  if  we  expose  ourselves  to  our  ene- 
mies bereft  of  ourweapons.  Constant  watch- 
fulness, penance,  prayer,  and  the  like  means 
.dune  mentioned  are  the  bucklers  with  which 
we  must  be  always  shielded,  that  we  may  be 
rendered  invincible  against  the  devil. 

SS.  NUNILO  AND  ALODIA,  VIRGINS 
AND  MARTYRS,  IN  SPAIN. 

Roderic  having  dethroned  and  pulled  out  the 
eyes  of  Vitiza,  the  Gothic  king;  of  Spain,  and 
excluded  his  children  from  the  crown,  usurped 
himself  the  throne,  in  711.  Count  Julian,  the 
most  powerful  nobleman  in  Spain,  and  gover- 
nor of  that  part  which  was  contiguous  to  the 
Straits,  out  of  revenge  for  an  insult  which 
had  offered  his  daughter,  whom  that 
tyrant  had  ravished,  invited  the  Moors  or  Sara- 
cens from  Africa  into  Spain.  Mousa,  who 
was  governor  of  those  Saracens,  having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  caliph  Miramolin, 
sent  first  only  twelve  thousand  men  under  a 
general  named  Tarif,  who  easily  possessed 
themselves  of  Mount  Calpe,  and  the  town 
Heraclea,  which  these  Moors  called  from  that 
time,  (iibraltar,  or,  Mount  of  Tarif,  from  this 
general,  and  the  word  Gibe],  which  in  Arabic 
signifies  mountain;  whence y£tna  in  Sicily  was 
called  by  the  Saracens,  Gibel.  These  Moors 
maintained  their  ground  in  this  fortress,  and 
being  reinforced  from  Africa,  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards in  Andalusia.  King  Roderic  was  no 
more  heard  of  after  this  battle;  but  two  hun 
died  years  after,  his  tomb  was  discovered  in  a 
country  church  in  Portugal:  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  conjectured  that  he  fled,  and 
hid  himself  in  that  country.  Tarif  made  him- 
self master  of  Mantesa,  Malaga,  Murcia,  and 
Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  empire. 
Mousa,  jealous  of  his  success,  crossed  the 
Straits  with  another  army,  took  Seville,  Merida, 
and  other  places,  and  in  three  years  time  the 
Moors  or  Saracens  were  master.-,  of  all  Spain, 
in  716,  and  carried  away  an  immense  booty. 
A  misunderstanding  arising  between  Tarif  and 
Mousa.  they  were  both  recalled  by  Miramolin, 
and  Mousa'fi  son  Abdalasisa  left  governor  of 
Spain,  and  Seville  made  the  capital,  though 
Tarif  had  resided  at  Cordova.  The  Spanish 
Goths  chose  Pelagius,  the  sole  surviving  prince 
of  the  blood  royal,  king  oi  Spain,  in  7  1b,  who 
assembled  an  army  in  the  mountains  of  Astu- 
rias,  recovered  that  country,  Galicia,  and  Bis- 
cay, and  afterward  Leon;  and  erected  the 
Christian  kingdom,  called  first  of  Asturias  after- 
ward of  Leon.  This  prince  gave  great  proofs 
of  his  valour  and  piety  ;  as  did  his  successor, 
Alphonsus  the  Catholic.  The  Saracen  gover- 
nors, especially  the    third,  called   Abderamenc, 
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ruled  with  great  cruelty,  and  often  carried 
their  arms  into  the  southern  parts  of  France, 
but  were  repulsed  by  Charles  Martel.  This 
governor  Abderamene,   surnamed   Adahil,  in 

7.")!),  shook  off  all  dependence  upon  the  sultans 
of  Egypt,   took  the   title  of  king,  and  fixed  his 
court  at    Cordova;   and   tin' other  Moorish  go- 
vernors in  Spain   imitated  his  example.     After 
the  first  desolation  of  war  many  of  these  princes 
tolerated  the  Christians  in  their  dominions,  and 
allowed     them    to    build    new    churches    and 
monasteries  under  certain   conditions,  and  ac- 
cording to    the    laws  of  a    polity   established 
by  them.     Rut,  in  the   ninth  century,  a  most 
cruel  persecution  was  raised  at  Cordova,  by  king 
Abderamene  the  Second,  and  his  son  Mahomet. 
Among  the  numberless  martyrs  who  in  those 
days  sealed  their  fidelity   to  the  law  of  God 
with  their  blood,  two  holy  virgins  were  most 
illustrious.     They  were  sisters,  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  their  names  were  Nunilo  and  Alodia. 
Their   father   was    a    Mahometan,    and    their 
mother  a  Christian,  and  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  she  was   so  unhappy  as  to  take 
a  second  husband  who  was  also  a  Mahometan. 
Her  two  daughters,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Christian   faith,  had  much  to   suffer  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  from  the  brutality 
of  this  step-father,   who  was  a  person  of  high 
rank  in  Castile.     They  were   also  solicited  by 
many  suitors  to  marry,  but  resolving  to  serve 
God  in   the  state  of  holy   virginity,   they  ob- 
tained  leave  to   go   to  the  house  of  a  devout 
Christian  aunt,  where  enjoying  an  entire  liberty 
as  to    their  devotions,   they   strove   to  render 
themselves   every  day  more  agreeable  to  their 
divine  Spouse.     Their  fasts  were  severe,  and 
almost  daily,  and    their  devotions  were    only 
interrupted  by  necessary   duties  or  other  good 
works.     The    town  where    they  lived,   named 
Barbite  or  Vervete,   (which  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  now  called  Castro  Viejo  near  Najara 
in  Castile,  upon  the  borders  of  Navarre.)  being- 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  when  the  laws  of  king 
Abderamene  were  published  against  the  Chris- 
tians, they  were  too  remarkable  by  their  birth 
and   the  reputation  of  their  zeal  and  piety  not 
to  be  soon  apprehended  by  the  king's   officers. 
They  appeared  before  the  judge  not    only  un- 
daunted, but  with  a  holy  joy  painted  on  their 
countenances.      He  employed  the  most  flatter- 
ing caresses  and  promises  to  work  them  into  a 
compliance  ;  and  at  length  proceeded  to  threats. 
When  these  artifices   failed  him,  he  put  them 
into    the    hands    of  impious    women,    hoping 
these  instruments  of  the  devil  would  be  able  by 
their  crafty  address  to  insinuate  themseves  into 
the  hearts  of  the  virgins.      But  Christ  enlight- 
ened and  protected  his  spouses,  and  those  wick- 
ed   women   after  manv   trials  were    obliged  to 
declare  to  the  judge  that  nothing  could  conquer 
their  resolution.      He  therefore  condemned  them 
to  be  beheaded  in  their  prison  ;  which  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  22nd  of  October,  S51,  or,  accord- 
ing to   Morales,   in  840.     Their  bodies   were 
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buried  in  the  same  place  :  the  greatest  part  of 
their  relics  is  now  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Sa- 
viour of  Leger  in  Navarre.  Their  festival  is 
celebrated  with  an  extraordinary  concourse  of 
people  at  Huesca  in  Arragon,  and  at  Bosca, 
where  a  portion  of  their  relics  is  preserved. 
See  St.  Eulogius  Memorial,  1.  2.  c.  7.  Ambr. 
Morales,  in  schol.  ad  Eulog.  p.  286.  Mari- 
ana, &c. 

ST.  DONATUS,  BISHOP  OP  FIESOLI 
IN  TUSCANY,  C. 

He  was  a  pious  and  learned  Scot,  or  Irishman, 
who,  going  a  pilgrim  to  Rome,  was  stopped  in 
Tuscany,  and  by  compulsion  made  bishop  of 
Fiesoli,  in  816,  which  see  he  governed  with 
admirable  sanctity  and  wisdom.  See  his  life 
compiled  by  Francis  Callanius,  bishop  of  Fie- 
soli :  also  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  this  day ; 
and  Colgan,  Act.  SS.  Hib.  p.  237.  n.  3. 

ST.  MELLO,  BISHOP  OF    ROUEN,  C. 

CALLED    IN    THE    ROMAN    MARTYROLOGY, 
MELANIUS. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  ;  his  zeal  for  the  faith  engaged  him  in 
the  sacred  ministry,  and  God  having  blessed 
his  labours  with  wonderful  success,  he  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,* 
which  see  he  is  said  to  have  held  forty  years. 
In  the  primitive  ages,  the  surprising  light  of 
the  gospel  breaking  in  at  once  upon  minds  be- 
fore clouded  with  darkness,  men  were  startled 
at  such  great  and  infinitely  important  truths, 
and  at  the  wondrous  works  and  dispensations 
of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  incomprehensible 
mysteries  of  love :  their  hearts  were  filled  with 
a  contempt  and  loathing  of  earthly  things, 
totally  disentangled  from  the  world,  and  per- 
fectly replenished  with  the  spirit  of  their  holy 
faith,  of  which,  in  our  dregs  of  time,  so  little 
marks  appear  in  the  lives  of  Christians.  Hence 
those  primitive  ages  produced  so  many  saints. 
St.  Mello  died  in  peace  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  age;  for  Avitian,  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, assisted  at  the  council  of  Aries  in  314. 
The  relics  of  St.  Mello  were  removed  to  Pon- 
toise  for  fear  of  the  Normans  in  8S0  ;  and  re- 
main there  in  a  collegiate  church,  of  which  he 
is  titular  saint  »r  patron.  See  F.  Pommeraye, 
Hist,  des  Archev.  de  Rouen,  p.  44.  Usher, 
Antiqu.  Britau.  Gallia  Christ.  Nov.  Trigan,  &c. 

*  St.  Nicasius,  or  Nicaise,  or  Nigaise,  M.  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  have  preceded  St.  Mello  in  the  see 
of  Rouen,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  penetrated  beyond 
the  river  Epta  in  the  province  called  French  Vexin,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom  with  St.  Quirinus,  (or  Cerin,)  St. 
Scubiculus,  and  a  woman  called  St.  Pientia.  He  was  a 
holy  priest  who  preached  the  faith  in  Gaul  about  the 
time  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Dionysius  of  Paris.  See 
F.  Pommeraye,  a  Benedictin  monk,  Histoire  des  Archev. 
de  Rouen.  This  saint's  name  is  usually  written  Nigaise 
that  he  may  not  be  confounded  with  Nicaise  of  Rheims. 


ST.MARK.BISHOPOF JERUSALEM  C. 

The  apostle  St.  James  and  his  brother  St. 
Simeon  were  the  two  first  bishops  of  Jerusalem  : 
thirteen  bishops  who  succeeded  them  were  of 
the  Jewish  nation  ;  the  last  called  Judas,  seems 
to  have  been  crowned  with  martyrdom  among 
the  Christians  whom  Barchokebaa  massacred  in 
134.  The  Jews  having  received  this  Bar- 
chokebas  as  their  king  and  mesaias,  and  broke 
into  a  second  rebellion,  the  emperor  Adrian  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  that  had  been  erected 
at  Jerusalem  since  Titus,  and  raised  a  new  city 
near  it  which  he  commanded  to  be  called  JElia 
Capitolina,  which  ever  since  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  has  been  honoured  with  the 
old  name  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  being  for- 
bid by  Adrian  to  come  near  the  place,  only 
Gentile  Christians  could  dwell  there,  and  Mark 
was  the  first  bishop  chosen  from  among  the 
Gentiles  to  govern  that  church.  He  was  a  very 
learned  and  holy  man,  and  after  he  had  sat 
twenty  years  is  said  to  have  died  a  martyr  in 
156.  See  Eus.  Hist.  1.  4.  c.  6.  Sulpit.  Sever. 
1.  2.  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  t.  3.  p.  146;  also 
Usuard  and  the  Roman  Martyrology. 


OCTOBER  XXIII. 


ST.  THEODORET,  PRIEST  AND 
MARTYR. 

From  his  authentic  acts  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  1.5.  c. 
8.  and  by  Theodoret,  1.  3.  c.  13.  published  by  Mabillon, 
Vet.  Analect.  t.  4.  o.  127.  and  by  Ruinart,  Act.  Sine, 
p.  592.     See  Baille't,  p.  355. 

A.  D.  362. 

Julian,  uncle  to  the  emperor  Julian,  and  like- 
wise an  apostate,  was  by  his  nephew  made 
count  or  governor  of  the  East,  of  which  dis- 
trict Antioch  was  the  capital.  Being  informed 
that  in  the  treasury  of  the  chief  church  of  the 
Catholics  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  he  was  determined  to  seize  it 
into  his  own  hands,  and  published  an  order  by 
which  he  banished  the  clergy  out  of  the  city. 
Theodoret,  a  zealous  priest,  who  had  been  very 
active  during  the  reign  of  Constantius  in  de- 
stroying idols,  and  in  building  churches  and 
oratories  over  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  who  was 
keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels,  (not  of  the  great 
church  then  in  the  hands  of  Euzoius  and  his 
Arians,1  but  of  some  other  church  of  the  Catho- 
lics,) refused  to  abandon  his  Hock,  and  conti- 
nued openly  to  hold  sacred  assemblies  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  Count  Julian  com- 
manded him  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  be- 
fore him  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back. 
'  Theodoret,  1.  3.  c.  3.  Bolland.  t.  3.  Maij,  in  Tr. 
praelim.  p.  9.  n.  34 
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Julian  charged  him  with  having  thrown  down 
the  statues   of  the  gods,  and  built  churches   in 
thf  foregoing  reign.     Theodoret  owned  he  had 
built  churches  upon  the  tomhs  of  martyrs,  and 
retorted  upon  the  count,  that  after  having  known 
the  true  God  he  had  abandoned  his   worship. 
The  count   ordered  him  to   be   beaten   on   the 
soles  of  his  feet,  then  buffeted    on  his  face,  and 
afterward  tied  to  four  stakes,  and  stretelied  with 
cords    and    pullies    by    his    legs    and     arms  ; 
which  was  done  with  such  violence  that  his  body 
seemed   extended  to  the  length   of  eight  feet. 
The    tyrant  jeered    him    all  the  time  :   but  the 
martyr  exhorted  him   to  acknowledge  the  true 
God,  and   Jesus  Christ    his  son,  by  whom  all 
things    were     made.     Julian    ordered   that   he 
should    be  tormented  on  the  rack,  and,  when 
the  blood  was  streaming  abundantly  from    his 
wounds,  said  to  him  :  "  I   perceive  you  do  not 
sufficiently  feel  your   torments."     The   martyr 
replied,   '*  I  do  not  feel   them,  because  God  is 
with  me."     Julian  caused   lighted   matches  to 
lie  applied  to  his  sides.     The   saint,  whilst  his 
Jle-.li  was  burning,  and  the  fat  was   melting  in 
drops,  lilted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed 
thai  God    would    glorify  his  name   throughout 
all  ages.     At  these  words,  the  executioners  fell 
on  their  faces  to  the  ground.     The  count  him- 
self was   at    first   affrighted  ;    but,    recovering 
himself,    he   bid    them    again    draw    near   the 
martyr  with  their  torches,     They  excused  them- 
selves, saying  they  saw  four  angels  clothed   in 
white   with  Theodoret.     Julian  in   a  rage  or- 
dered them  to  be  thrown   into  the  water,  and 
drowned.     Theodoret  said  to  them  :  "  Go  be- 
fore, my  brethren  :  I  will  follow  by  vanquishing 
the  enemy."     The  count  asked  him  who  that 
enemy  was  ?  "  The    devil,"  said   the    martyr, 
"  for  whom  you  fight.     Jesus  Christ   the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  is  he  who  giveth  victory." 
He  then  explained    how   God   sent  his  Word 
into  the  world  to  clothe   himself  with   human 
flesh   i'»    the  womb   of   a  virgin,  and    that  this 
God    made    man,   suffered   freely,   and  by   his 
Bufferings,  merited  for  us  salvation,     The  count, 
in  the  impotence  of  his  rage,  threatened  to  put 
him    instantly    to    death.     Theodoret   declared 
that  was  his  desire,  and  said:  "  You,  Julian, 
shall  die  in   your  bed   under  the   sharpest  tor- 
ments •   and    your  master,    who   hopes   to  van- 
quish the  Persians,  shall  he  himself  vanquished  : 
an  unknown  hand  shall  bereave  him  of  life  :   he 
shall  return    no   more  to  the   territories   of  the 
Romans."     The   count  dictated  a  sentence  by 
which  he  condemned  the  martyr  to  be  beheaded  ; 
which  he  underwent  with  joy,  in  the  year  362. 
This  saint  is  by  some  called  Theodore  ;  at  Uzez 
in  Languedoc  and  at  Apt  in  Provence  (of  both 
which    places   he   is  titular  saint  and  principal 
patron)  Theodoric  ;  but  his  true  name  is  The- 
odoret. 

On  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Theo- 
doret, the  count,  according  to  an  order  he  had 
received  from  the  emperor,  went  and  seized 
tiie    ctfects   of  the    great    church    of  Antioch, 


having  with  him  Felix,  count  of  the  largesses, 
or  chief  treasurer,  and   Elpidius,  count  of  the 
private  patrimony,    that   is,   jntendant  of  the 
demesnes,  who  were  also  apostates.     Felix,  as 
he  was  viewing  the  rich  and  magnificent  vessels 
which  the  emperors  Constantine  and    Coustan- 
tius  had   given  to  the  Church,   impiously  said  : 
''  Behold  with  what  rich  plate  the  son  of  Mary 
is   served."     Count  Julian   also    profaned    the 
sacred  vessels  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,2 
and  these  apostates    made  them   the  subject  of 
their  blasphemies  and  banter.     Their  impieties 
did  not  remain   long  unpunished.     Count  Ju- 
lian   passed    the    following   night  with    much 
disquiet,  and  the  next  morning  presented  to  the 
emperor  an   inventory  of  what  he  had  seized, 
and  informed    him  of  what  he  had  done  with 
relation  to  St.  Theodoret,      Herein  he  had  no 
other  view  than  to  please  that  prince.     But  the 
emperor  told  him   plainly,   that  he   approved 
not  his  putting  any  Christian  to  death   merely 
on  account  of  his  religion,  and  complained  that 
this  would  afFord  an  occasion  to  the  Galileans 
to  write  against  him,  and  to  make  a  saint  and 
a  martyr  of  Theodoret.     The  count,  who  little 
expected  such  a  reception,    remained    greatly 
confounded.     The   fear   with    which     he    was 
seized,   permitted  him  not  to  eat  much  at  the 
sacrifice,  at  which  he  assisted  with  the  emperor, 
and  he  retired  to  his  own  house  much  troubled 
in  mind,  so  that  he  would  take  no  nourishment. 
That  evening  he  felt  a  violent  pain  in  his  bow- 
els, and  fell  into  a  grievous  and  unknown  dis- 
ease.    Some  of  the  lower  parts  of  his  bowels 
being  corrupted,  he  cast  out  his  excrements  by 
his  mouth  which  had  uttered  so  many  blasphe- 
mies, and  the  putrified  parts  bred  such  a  quan- 
tity of  worms  that  he  could   not  be  cleared  of 
them,  nor  could  all  the  art  of  physicians  give 
him  any  relief.     They  killed  a  number  of  the 
choicest  birds,  which  were   sought  at  a  great 
expense,  and  applied  them  to  the  parts  affected 
in   order   to   draw    out  the    worms ;  but  they 
crawled  the  deeper,   and   penetrated    into  the 
live   flesh.     They  got  into  his   stomach:  and 
from  time  to  time  came  out  of  his  mouth.     Phi- 
lostorgius  says  he  remained  forty  days  without 
speech  or  sense.      He  then  came  to  himself,  and 
bare  testimony  of  his   own  impiety,  for  which 
he  was   thus  severely  punished,  and   pressed 
his  wife  to  go  and  pray  for  him  at  church,  and 
to  desire  the  prayers  of  the  Christians.      He 
entreated  the  emperor  to  restore  to   the  Chris- 
tians the  churches  which   he  had  taken  from 
them,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  opened.     But 
he  could  not  obtain  from  him  even  that  favour, 
and  received  only  this  answer  :  "  It  was  not  J 
who  shut  them  up;  and  I  will  give  no  orders 
to  have  them  set  open."     The  count  sent  him 
word,  that  it  was  for  his  sake  that  he  had  quitted 
Christianity,    ami    now  perished  so   miserably. 
lint  Julian,  without  showing  the  least  compas- 
sion, or  fearing  himself  the  hand  of  God,  scut 

*  See  Tillem.  Hist.   Eccl.  t.  7.  p.  395.     Jortin's  re- 
marks on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  277. 
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him  this  answer:  "  You  have  not  been  faithful 
to  the  gods ;  and  it  is  for  that  you  suffer  such 
torments."     At  length  the  imposthumes  which 
spread  very  far,  and  the  worms  which  gnawed 
him  continually,   reduced    him   to  the   utmost 
extremity.      He  threw  them  up  without  ceasing, 
the  three  last  days  of  his  hie,  with  a  stench 
which  he  himself  could  not  bear.      His  nephew 
Julian  lamented  him  as  little  when  dead  as  he 
had     pitied     him    living",    and    continued    to 
declare,  that  this  calamity  befell   him  because 
he  had  not  been  faithful  to  the  gods.3     Felix 
and    Elpidius    came   also    to    miserable    ends. 
The  emperor  himself,  in    Persia,  when  he  was 
wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow  from  an  un- 
known hand,  is  related  in  the  acts  of  St.  Theo- 
doret,  to  have  said,  casting  with  his  hand  some 
of  his  blood  toward  heaven  :  "  Even  here,   O 
Galilaean,    you    pursue   me.     Satiate  yourself 
with   my  blood,  and   glory  that  you   have  van- 
quished  me."     He  was  carried  into  a   neigh- 
bouring village,  where  he  expired   a  few  hours 
after,  on   the  26th  of  June,  363,  as  the  author 
of  these  acts  tells  us  ;  who  moreover  says,  "  We 
were  with  him  in  the  palace  at  Antioch,  and  in 
Persia."     Theodoret  and  Sozomen  agree  with 
him.     Philostorgius  says  that  Julian  addressed 
the  abovementioned  words  to  the  sun  the  god 
of  the  Persians,  and  that  he  died  blaspheming 
his  own  gods. 

With  what  inexpressible  horrors  is  the  sin- 
ner seized  when  he  finds  himself  overtaken  by 
divine  vengeance,  or  in  the  jaws  of  death  !  In 
his  short-lived  imaginary  prosperity,  it  is  his 
study  to  forget  himself:  if  herein  he  unhappily 
succeeds  so  far  as  to  arrive  at  a  spiritual  insen- 
sibility, his  alarms  will  be  the  more  grievous 
when  his  soul  shall  be  awakened  from  her 
lethargy,  and  the  fooleries  which  at  present 
amuse  her  and  divert  her  attention,  shall  have 
lost  their  enchanting  power.  At  least  his  rage, 
consternation,  and  despair  will  but  be  the  more 
intolerable  for  eternity.  The  servant  of  God 
finds  in  his  God  a  solid  comfort  in  all  events, 
reposing  in  him  a  confidence  which  nothing 
can  shake,  and  ever  rejoicing  in  his  holy  will, 
to  which  with  love  and  assurance  he  commits 
himself  in  life  and  death.  His  omnipotence  all 
things  obey,  and  his  infinite  goodness  and  most 
tender  mercy  are  always  open  and  ready  to 
meet  us:  his  servant  never  calls  to  mind  or 
names  either  of  these,  or  any  other  attribute  of 
God  without  feeling  an  inexpressible  interior 
relish,  and  sentiment  of  joy  and  love.  In  a 
filial  fear,  and  sincere  compunction  for  his 
sins,  he  ceases  not  with  sweet  confidence  to 
invoke  his  God,  his  Redeemer,  Friend,  and 
Protector,  begging  that  he  exert  his  omnipo- 
tence (which  is  no  where  so  wonderfully  mani- 
fested as  in  the  pardon  of  sinners)  and  that  he 
display  his  eternal  and  boundless  mercy  in 
bringing  him  to  true  repentance  and  salvation, 
and  that  he  ordain  all   things  with   regard  to 
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him   according   to    his    holy  will,   and   to  the 
greater  glory  of  his  adorable  name. 


ST. 


ROMANUS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
ROUEN,  C. 


He  was  born  of  an  illustrious  and  virtuous 
French  family,  brought  up  in  the  practice  of 
piety,  and  placed  young  in  the  court  of  CIo- 
taire  II.  the  third  French  king  who  was  master 


of  the  whoh 


monarchy.  He  was  referendary 
or  chancellor  to  that  prince,  when,  in  626, 
upon  the  death  of  Hidulphus,  he  was  chosen 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  compelled  to  receive 
episcopal  consecration.  The  remains  of  idolatry 
in  that  diocess  excited  his  zeal  ;  he  converted 
the  unbelievers,  and  destroyed  a  famous  temple 
of  Venus  at  Rouen,  and  three  others  in  the 
diocess  dedicated  to  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and 
Apollo  Amongst  many  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  it  is  related  that  the  Seine  having 
overflowed  a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  the 
saint,  who  happened  then  to  he  at  the  court  of 
Dagobert  for  certain  affairs  of  his  church,  upon 
hearing  this  melancholy  news,  made  haste  to 
comfort  and  succour  his  afflicted  flock :  and 
kneeling  down  to  pray  on  the  side  of  the 
water  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  the  water 
retired  gently  within  the  banks  of  the  river.* 
If  the  miracles  of  this  holy  prelate  raise  our 
admiration,  the  eminent  virtues  which  he 
practised  ought  still  more  to  fix  our  attention. 
He  macerated  his  body  with  continual  austeri- 
ties,  and    after  the    fatigues  of  his    ministry, 


See  the  Actsof  SS.  Bonosus,  &c.  Aug.  21.  t.  8.  p.  '289. 


*  The  name  of  St.  Romanus  is  famous  in  France,  on 
account  of  an  extraordinary  privilege  which  the  metro- 
political  chapter  of  Rouen  enjoys  of  releasing  ia  his 
honour  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder, 
every  year,  on  the  feast  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 
The  chapter  sends  notice  to  the  parliament  of  Rouen  two 
months  before  to  stop  the  execution  of  criminals  til!  that 
time  ;  and  on  that  day  choose  the  prisoner,  who,  being 
first  condemned  to  death  by  the  parliament,  then  is  set 
at  liberty,  assists  in  carrying  the  shrine  of  St.  Romanus 
in  the  tjreat  procession,  hears  two  exhortations,  then  is 
told,  that  in  honour  of  St.  Romanus  he  is  pardoned. 
After  the  procession,  a  high  mass  is  sung  in  the  metro- 
political  church,  by  an  ancient  privilege,  though  it  be 
five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  common  people 
pretend  this  privilege  took  its  rise  from  St.  Romanus 
killing  a  great  serpent  with  the  assistance  of  a  murderer 
whom  he  took  out  of  the  dungeon  But  no  traces  of  this 
story  are  found  in  any  life  of  this  saint,  or  in  any  writings 
before  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
figure  of  a  serpent  called  Gargouille,  seems  here,  as  in 
some  other  towns,  originally  to  hive  been  meant  to 
represent  symbolically  the  devil  overcome  by  Christ. 
The  deliverance  of  the  condemned  criminal  was  probably 
intended  for  a  symbol  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
through  Christ,  The  dukes  of  Normandy  granted  and 
maintained  this  privilege  ;  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
several  French  kin^s.  It  is  called  Privilege  de  la  Fterli 
ou  chdsse  de  St.  llomain.  Under  the  French  kings  of 
the  first  race,  seveial  holy  bishops  were  sometimes 
allowed  by  the  kings  and  governors  to  set  open  prisons. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  from  some  such  action  of  St. 
Romanus  this  privilege  arose.  Some  moderns  think  it 
was  established  in  memory  of  his  having  miraculously 
stopped  the  overflowing  of  the  river  ;  the  origin  of  this 
privilege  has  been  the  subject  of  many  dissertations. 
See  Duplessis,  Descr.  de  la  Haute  Norm.  t.  2. 
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passed  almost  whole  nights  in  prayer.  By  his 
indefatigable  zeal  he  banished  vice  and  super- 
stition, and  watched  over  the  souls  of  all  his 
flock  as  over  his  own.  He  had  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  an  apostolic  pastor  thirteen  years, 
when  God  made  known  to  him  that  the  time 
was  come  in  which  he  was  to  be  called  to 
receive  his  recompense.  Romanus,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  an  earnest  preparation  for 
that  hour,  received  the  summons  with  joy;  and 
redoubling  the  fervour  of  his  penance,  prayers, 
and  other  good  works,  disposed  himself  for 
that  happy  moment,  in  which  he  entered  the 
joy  of  his  Lord  on  the  23rd  of  October,  639. 
St.  Owen  was  his  successor.  Romanus  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Godard,  one  of 
his  predecessors;  but,  in  the  eleventh  age,  his 
body  was  removed  into  our  Lady's,  which  is 
the  cathedral.  The  first  shrine  having  been 
impoverished,  the  archbishop  Rotrou,  in  1179, 
caused  a  very  rich  one  to  be  made,  which  is 
known  bv  the  name  of  La  Jier la-saint- Romain. 
See  Le  Cointe,  Ann.  Franc,  an.  626.  635.  638. 
and  the  Life  of  St.  Romanus  written  in 
Leonine  verses,  by  a  clergyman  or  monk  of 
Rouen,  before  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
brought  to  light  by  the  Maurist  monks  Mar- 
tenne  and  Durand,  in  1717.  (Thesaur.  Nov. 
Anecdot.  p.  1651.)  This  poem  was  compiled 
from  a  life  of  this  saint  which  was  more  ancient. 
(Rivet,  Hist.  Lit.  t.  4.  p.  73.  et  Contin.  t.  8. 
p.  376.)  St.  Romanus's  life  was  again  com- 
posed by  Gerard,  dean  of  St.  Medard's  at 
Soissons  in  the  tenth  age  ;  also  by  Fulhert, 
the  learned  archdeacon  of  Rouen,  in  1091  (not 
by  the  second  Fulbert,  who  flourished  in 
1130.)  This  last  piece  was  published  by 
Rigaltius  with  dissertations  and  notes. 

ST.  JOHN  CAPISTRAN,  OR,  OF 
CAPISTRAN,  C. 

JOHN,  the  father  of  this  saint,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  Anjou,  who  going  to  serve  in  the  army 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  settled  at  Aquila, 
and  soon  alter  at  Capistran,  a  neighbouring 
tosvn,  where  he  took  a  young  lady  to  wife. 
Our  saint  was  born  at  Capistran  in  13s."),  and 
after  learning  Latin  in  his  own  country  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Perugia,  in  which 
faculty  he  commenced  doctor  with  great  ap- 
plause.  By  his  fortune  and  abilities  he  soon 
made  a  figure  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  1113,  a  grievous 
dissension  fell  out  between  the  city  of  Perugia 
and  Ladislas,  king  of  Naples.  John  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  bring  ins  fellow-citi/.ens  to 
a  peace,  and  carried  on  a  negotiation  for  some 
time  with  success,  for  which  he  undertook 
some  journeys.  Those  who  were  more  violent 
in  this  quarrel,  taking  it  into  their  heads  that 
he  betrayed  his  citizens  in  favour  of  his  former 
mazier,  a  party  belonging  to  one  of  these  fac- 
tions, seized  his  person  on  the  road,  and  con- 


fined him  in  the  castle  of  Brufi'a,  five  miles 
from  Perugia.  In  this  prison  he  had  much  to 
suffer,  being  loaded  with  chains,  and  being 
allowed  no  other  subsistence  than  bread  and 
water.  Seeing  himself  here  abandoned  by 
king  Ladislas  himself,  and  from  his  own  feel- 
ing experience  meditating  on  the  inconstancy 
of  human  things,  and  the  treachery  and  false- 
hood of  a  vain  and  sinful  world,  he  began 
seriously  to  enter  into  himself,  and  to  become 
a  new  man.  His  lady  dying  in  that  interval 
of  time,  he  resolved  to  embrace  a  penitential 
state  in  the  holy  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Impa- 
tient of  delays,  he  begged  to  be  immediately 
admitted ;  but  the  guardian  refused  to  send 
him  the  habit  whilst  he  continued  a  prisoner. 
He  therefore  cut  his  clothes  into  the  shape  of 
a  religious  habit,  and  his  hair  so  as  to  form  a 
tonsure.  Obtaining  his  liberty  shortly  after,  he 
went  to  Capistran,  and  selling  his  estate,  with 
part  of  the  price  he  paid  his  ransom,  and  the 
remaining  part  he  distributed  among  the  poor. 
Then  returning  to  Perugia,  he  took  the  habit 
n  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  De  Monte  at 
Perugia,  in  1415,  being  thirty  years  old.  The 
guardian  who  understood  how  full  he  had  been 
of  a  worldly  spirit,  the  more  effectually  to  try 
his  vocation,  and  to  extinguish  in  him  secular 
pride  and  self-love,  ordered  him  to  ride  on  an 
ass  in  a  ridiculous  dress  through  all  the  streets 
of  Perugia,  with  a  paper  cap  on  his  head,  on 
which  many  grievous  sins  were  written  in 
capital  letters.  This  must  appear  a  severe 
trial  to  a  man  of  birth  and  reputation :  but 
such  was  the  fervour  of  the  saint  in  his  peni- 
tential course,  that  it  seemed  to  cost  him  no- 
thing. He  was  moreover  twice  expelled  the 
convent  without  any  reason,  and  admitted  again 
on  very  hard  conditions. 

The  perfect  spirit  with  which  he  underwent 
all  humiliations  and  austerities  that  were  im- 
posed upon  him,  gave  him  in  a  short  time  so 
complete  a  victory  over  himself,  that  he  never 
afterward  found  any  difficulty  in  the  severest 
trials.  Such  was  his  ardour  in  the  practice  of 
penance,  that  to  those  enjoined  by  his  rule  or 
by  obedience  he  added  the  most  austere  volun- 
tary mortifications.  To  prepare  himself  for 
the  first  communion,  which  he  made  after  his 
genera]  confession  upon  taking  the  habit,  he 
spent  three  days  in  prayer  and  tears,  without 
taking  any  nourishment.  From  the  time  that 
he  made  his  religious  profession  he  ate  only 
once  a  day,  except  in  long  fatiguing  journeys, 
when  he  took  an  exceeding  small  collation  at 
night.  For  thirty-six  years  he  never  tasted 
flesh,  except  a  very  little  out  of  obedience  when 
he  was  sick.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  having  com- 
manded him  in  his  old  age  to  eat  a  little  flesh 
meat,  he  obeyed,  but  took  so  very  small  a 
quantity  that  his  holiness  left  him  at  liberty 
to  use  his  own  discretion.  He  slept  on  the 
boards,  and  took  only  three  or  sometimes  four 
hours  a-night  for  his  rest,  employing  the 
remaining  part  in  prayer  and  contemplation; 
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which  exercises  he  for  many  years  seemed  never 
to  interrupt  but  by  preaching1  to  the  people,  or 
short  necessary  repose.  It  would  be  too  long- 
to  relate  the  admirable  instances  which  are 
recorded  of  his  perfect  mortification,  obedience, 
and  humility,  and  the  most  profound  sentiment 
of  contempt  of  himself  which  made  him  delight 
in  the  meanest  employs.  His  spirit  of  com- 
punction and  gift  of  tears  astonished  and 
strongly  affected  those  that  conversed  with 
him.  He  said  mass  every  day  with  the  most 
edifying  devotion.  By  his  zeal  and  ardent 
desire  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  he  seemed,  in  his  actions  and  preaching, 
another  St.  Paul.  Wherever  he  came,  by  his 
powerful  words,  or  rather  by  that  wonderful 
spirit  of  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  he  spoke, 
he  beat  down  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  hard- 
ened sinners,  filled  their  souls  with  holy  fear, 
and  softened  their  hearts  into  compunction. 
At  the  end  of  a  sermon  which  he  made  at 
Aquila  against  the  vanity,  dangers,  and  fre- 
quent sins  of  the  world  with  regard  to  dress, 
and  amusements,  the  ladies  brought  together 
a  great  quantity  of  fine  handkerchiefs,  aprons, 
artificial  heads  of  hair,*  perfumes,  cards,  dice, 
and  other  such  things,  and  made  of  them  a 
great  bonfire.  The  same  was  done  at  Nurem- 
berg, Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Magdeburg,  and 
several  other  places.  He  had  a  singular  talent 
at  reconciling  the  most  inveterate  enemies,  and 
inducing-  them  from  their  hearts  to  forgive  one 
another.  He  made  peace  between  Alphonsus 
of  Arragon  and  the  city  of  Aquila ;  also  be- 
tween the  families  of  Oronesi  and  Lanzieni, 
and  between  many  cities  which  were  at  variance, 
and  he  appeased  the  most  violent  seditions. 

St.  Bernardin  of  Sienna  established  a  refor- 
mation of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  general,  William  of  Cassal, 
in  1437,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Eugenius  IV. 
in  1438,  the  first  vicar-general  of  the  Obser- 
vantin  or  Reformed  Franciscans  in  Italy,  in 
which  office  he  continued  six  years  from  his 
nomination  by  his  general  in  1437,  and  five 
from  his  confirmation  by  the  pope.  St.  John 
was  twice  chosen  to  the  same  office,  each  time 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  exceedingly 
promoted  this  reformation.  By  one  sermon 
which  he  preached  on  death  and  the  last  judg- 
ment in  Bohemia,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
young  men  were  so  moved,  as  with  great  fer- 
vour to  devote  themselves  to  God  in  different 
religious  Orders,  of  which  sixty  embraced  his 
penitential  institute.  He  inherited  St.  Ber- 
nardin's  singular  devotion  to  the  holy  name  of 
Jesus,  and  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  God. 
The  marquisate  of  Ancona,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Naples,  were  the  first  theatres  of  his  zeal ; 
he  afterward  preached  frequently  in  Lombardy 
and  the  Venetian  territories;  then  in  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Carinthia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  Hungary. 

*  Artificial  heads  of  hair  were  used  by  some  before 
perukes  became  the  fashion. 
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St.  John  was  often  employed  in  important 
commissions  by  the  popes  Martin  V.  Eugenius 
IV.  Nicholas  V.  and  Calixtus III.  The  council 
of  Basil,  which  had  been  called  bv  Martin  V. 
assembled  in  July,  1431,  under  Eugenius  IV. 
and  was  in  the  first  sessions  approved  by  him, 
till  this  pope,  alleging  that  the  place  was  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Greek  emperor  and  the  oriental  prelates, 
removed  it  to  Ferrara,  in  1437.*     Those  pre- 

*  The  council  of  Basil  was  continued  eighteen  years, 
first  at  Basil,  afterward  at  Lausanne.     Its  proceedings 
in  1433  concerning  the  Hussites,  and  some  points  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,   were    approved   and   confirmed 
by  pope  Eugenius  IV.  and  this  council  is  allowed  to 
have  been  legal  and  general  in  the  beginning,  says  Bel- 
larmin ;    most   theologians   and   canonists    say,  to   the 
tenth   session,  held  in  1433.     During  this  session  the 
pope  by  a  message  ordered  it  to  be  removed  ;  and  from 
this  time  the  synod  refused  to  admit  his  legates.     By 
a  few  French  theologians  (whose  number  is  very  incon- 
siderable  among   those    of    that    nation)    it    has    been 
esteemed  legal  beyond   this   term   to   the   twenty-sixth 
session,  in    1437,  when  it  was  solemnly  and  finally  dis- 
solved by  a  bull  of  Eugenius,  and  the  general  council  at 
the  same  time  opened  at  Ferrara,  to  which  Turrecramata, 
and   a   considerable   part   of  those   prelates   that   were 
assembled  at  Basil,  then  removed.     Some,  however,  staid 
behind,  and  continued  their  sessions,  but  from  this  time 
schismatically,  during  the  forty-five  last  sessions.     In 
the  thirty-sixth  (schismatical)  session,  anno  1439,  it  was 
decreed,    that    the    opinion    which    affirms  the    Blessed 
Virgin  to  have  been  conceived  without  original  sin,  is 
conformable  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  be  held  by  all 
Catholics.     The  French  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
VII,  relating   chiefly  to  the   collation  of   benefices,  in 
1438,  was  approved  by  this  council.     In  the  thirty-ninth 
session,  in  1439,  Amedeus  VII.  formerly  duke  of  Savoy, 
was  chosen  antipope,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.     This 
prince  had  governed  his  state  with  great  prudence  and 
virtue,  and,  in  1416,  first  erected   the  county  of  Savoy 
into  a  duchy.     In  1434  he  resigned  his  dominions  to  his 
two  sons,  and,  turning  hermit,  retired  to   Ripailles.  a 
most  pleasant  priory  and  solitude  near  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva ;  whence  the  proverb  Faire  Ripailie,  for  taking  a 
pleasant  country  vacation.     In   1439   he  was  prevailed 
upon    by   the  schismatical    prelates  at    Basil  to  receive 
from  them  a  pretended  pontificate  ;  which  he  afterward 
voluntarily  resigned,  in   1449,  and,  being  created  cardi- 
nal  by    Nicholas    V.    died    piously    at    Geneva.      The 
presence   of  the  chief  patriarchs,  as  principal  prelates, 
(at   least  by  their   deputies,)  and  of  bishops  from  the 
different  kingdoms  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  repre- 
sent the  body  of  the  first  pastors  of  the  whole  Church, 
are  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  a  general  council; 
which  were  wanting  at  Basil  after  the  tenth  session  : 
these  were  even  then  holding  a  general  council  at  Flo- 
rence.    The  confirmation  of  the  pope  is  also  required 
by  most  canonists  and  theologians  to  a  general  council. 
If  doubts  arise  whether  a  council  be   general,  we   are  to 
consider  whether  it  be  looked  upon  by  the   Church   as 
such,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  :  or  whether 
the  whole  Church  receives  ex  post  facto,  as  they  say, 
and   acquiesces   in    its   decisions.      Thus   the    frivolous 
objection  that  the  conditions  of  certain  councils  are  am- 
biguous, falls  to  the   ground,  and  we  cannot  in  practice 
be  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  this  authority,  though  this  may 
sometimes  be  obscure  till  circumstances  are  cleared  up. 

The  true  general  council  of  Florence  met  first  at  ler- 
rarainl437;  and  thither  John  Palfflologus,  the  Greek 
emperor,  with  his  prelates,  repaired.  Alter  sixteen 
sessions,  a  contagious  distemper  breaking  out  at  Ferrara, 
the  council  was  removed  by  Eugenius  IV.  to  Florence, 
in  1439,  and  the  same  year,  in  the  twenty-fifth  session, 
(which  was  the  tenth  that  was  held  at  Florence,)  on  the 
Gth  of  July,  the  Greeks  having  renounced  their  schism 
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lates  who  obstinately  opposed  this  removal 
proceeded  at  length  to  an  open  schism.  The 
pope  employed  St.  John  in  several  important 
commissions  to  stem  this  evil,  and  many  great 
personages(  particularly  Philip,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  whom  his  holiness  sent  the  saint  for 
that  purpose,  were  withdrawn  by  his  exhorta- 
tions from  the  schism.  The  saint  was  sent 
nuncio  by  the  same  pope  (o  the  duke  of  Milan. 
to  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  and  into 
Sicily,  and  his  endeavours  met  every  where 
with  the  desired  success.  He  was  one  of  the 
theologians  employed  by  his  holiness  at  the 
council  of  Florence  in  promoting  the  union 
of  the  Greeks.  Certain  vagabond  friars  called 
Frerots  and  Beroches,  the  remains  of  the  Fra- 
tricelli,  whose  heresy  was  condemned  by  Boni- 
face VIII.  and  .John  XXII.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  filled  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona  with  disturbances,  till  St.  John, 
having  received  a  commission  from  Eugenius 
to  preach  against  them,  entirely  cleared  Italy 
of  that  pestilential  seditious  sect.  Many  parts 
of  Germany  being  at  that  time  full  of  disorders 
and  confusion,  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
/Eneas  Sylvius,  legate  and  bishop  of  Sienna, 
(afterward  pope  Pius  II.)  and  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  the  emperor's  brother,  solicited  pope 
Nicholas  that  St.  John  might  be  sent  into  those 
countries,  that  the  force  of  his  example,  zeal, 
and  eloquence  might  give  a  check  to  the  over- 
flowings of  vice  and  heresy.  St.  John,  there- 
fore, was  invested  with  the  authority  of  apos- 
tolic legate,  and,  attended  with  one  colleague, 
travelled  by  Venice  and  Friuli  into  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Tirol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  preach- 
ing every  where  with  incredible  fruit.  His 
sermons  he  delivered  in  Latin,  and  they  were 
afterward  explained  by  an  interpreter  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  that  language.  The 
like  blessings  attended  his  labours  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,    Poland,   and   Hungary.*      He  con- 

and  mors,  (except  Mark  of  Ephesus,)  the  decree  of 
liaion  was  signed.  After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks 
the  Armenians  abjured  their  heresy,  and  subscribed  a 
decree  of  union  proposed  by  Eugenius  IV.  This  council 
lasted  three  yean  ana  this,  and  was  at  length  concluded 
at  Rome,  in  the  Lateran  palace,  in  144'2.  See  Nat. 
Alex.  Hist.  Base.  15.  Diss.  8,9;  Atacquer;  Le  Fevre 
ffl  (  ont  Floury,  t.  22.  1.  3.  Graveson  ;  Leu  Allatius,  de 
Consensu  Eccl.  Occid.  et  Orient.  Berthier,  Hist.  l'Egl. 
Gallic,  t  16,  &c 

*  Bohemia  was  at  that  time  overrun  with  Hussites, 
and  from  the  year  1415  had  been  a  scene  of  blood  and 
tumults.  To  revenge  the  death  of  John  Huss,  Zisca, 
(whose  true  name  was  John  of  Troc/.nou,)  a  veteran 
general,  assembled  an  army  of  his  followers,  and  plun- 
dered the  whole  country  with  unheard-of  barbarity. 
After  the  death  of  king  vYenceslas,  in  1417,  he  opposed 
the  election  of  Sigismund,  who  was  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, defeated  his  armies  eight  times,  built  the  strong 
fortress  which  he  called  Thabor,  amidst  waters  and 
mountains,  and  died  in  1424  Bigismund  bad  made 
peace  with  him  before  his  death,  anil  at  the  council  of 
basil  promised  the  archbishopric  of  Prague  to  John 
Kockysana,  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 
Hussites  to  the  council  of  basil,  but  who  abjured  that 
heresy,  upon  condition  that  the  laity  in  Bohemia  might 
be  allowed  to  communicate  in  both  kinds.     The  deputies 


verted  in  Moravia  four  thousand  Hussites. 
Rockysana,  the  head  of  that  party  in  Bohemia, 
invited  him  to  a  conference  ;  but  king  Poge- 
brac,  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  a  dispu- 
tation, would  not  allow  him  the  liberty.  St. 
John  was  mortified  at  this  disappointment, 
and  wrote  a  book  against  Rockysana.*  It 
would  be  too  long  to  follow  the  saint  in  his 
progresses  through  the  provinces  above-men- 
tioned ;  also,  through  Brandenburg,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  or  to  mention  the  honours  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  electors  and  other 
princes,  especially  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  the  marquess  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  emperor  himself,  who  often  assisted  at  his 
sermons. 

Mahomet  II.  having  taken  Constantinople 
by  assault  on  the  26th  of  May,  1453,  pope 
Nicholas  V.  sent  a  commission  to  St.  John 
to  exhort  the  Christian  princes  to  take  up  arms 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  common  enemy  ; 
which  the  saint  executed  with  great  success 
in  several  assemblies  of  princes  of  the  empire. 
Nicholas  V.  dying  in  1455,  and  Calixtus  III. 
succeeding  in  the  pontificate,  St.  John  returned 
to  Rome  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  new 
pope.  His  holiness  appeared  more  earnest 
than  his  predecessor  had  been  to  engage  the 
Christians  to  undertake  a  general  expedition 
against  the  infidels,  who  were  carrying  their 
victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Europe,!  and 

of  the  council  of  Basil,  and  the  Catholic  assembly  at 
Iglaw,  in  the  diocess  of  Olmutz,  in  1436,  acquiesced; 
but  required  this  condition,  that,  in  case  of  such  a  con- 
cession, the  priest  should  declare  before  giving  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  that  it  is  an  error  to  believe  that 
Christ's  body  or  blood  is  alone  under  either  kind.  This 
Rockysana  boggled  at :  nor  would  the  pope  ever  grant 
him  his  bulls.  His  partisans,  however,  styled  him  arch- 
bishop, and  he  appeared  at  their  head  till  his  death, 
which  happened  a  little  before  that  of  George  Pogebrac, 
in  1471,  who  had  been  king  of  Bohemia  from  the  year 
1458  :  though  secretly  a  Hussite,  he  demolished  the 
fortress  of  Thabor,  that  it  might  not  serve  for  a  retreat 
to  rebels. 

*  The  chief  works  of  St.  John  Capistran  are,  A  Trea» 
tise  on  the  Authority  of  the  Pope  against  the  Council  of 
Basil;  The  Mirror  of  Priests;  A  Penitential;  On  the 
Last  Judgment ;  On  Antichrist  and  the  Spiritual  War- 
fare ;  with  some  tracts  on  points  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  His  books  on  the  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  on  Christ's  passion,  (on  which  see  Benedict  XIV. 
de  Canoniz.  Sanct.)  several  against  Rockysana,  and  the 
Hussites,  &c-  have  never  been  printed. 

f  The  victories  of  Tamerlane  over  Bajazet,  in  1399, 
had  not  so  weakened  the  Turks,  but  they  raised  their 
heads  again  in  the  reign  of  Mahomet  I.  who  wrested 
from  the  Venetians  several  places  of  which  they  were 
then  possessed  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  their  dominions  at  that  time  extended  from 
the  Capo  d'Istria  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  In 
1420  this  conqueror  took  from  them  Salonica,  the  capital 
of  Marcdnn  ;  which  the  Greek  emperor  had  given  them, 
because  he  was  not  in  a  condition  himself  to  defend  it. 
Mahomet's  two  immediate  successors,  Amurath  II.  and 
Mahomet  II.  were  the  greatest  conquerors  that  nation 
ever  produced.  The  former,  nevertheless,  met  with 
great  checks  from  Hunniades  and  Scanderbeg.  Hun- 
in  ides  defeated  two  armies,  which  he  sent  to  invade 
Hungary,  in  144J,  and  obtained  for  king  Ladislas  IV. 
a  good  peace.  But  that  prince,  thinking  the  opportunity 
of  the  crusade  favourable,  broke  his  treaty,  by  the  advice 
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lie  sent  preachers  to  different  p-\rts  to  excite 
the  princes  to  this  war.  St.  John  returned 
with  ample  powers  to  preach  tip  the  crusade 
in  Germany  and  Hungary.  Mahomet,  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  counted  the 
western  empire  as  already  his  own,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  master  of  all  Christendom. 
Not  doubting-  but  he  should  soon  plant  the 
Ottoman  crescent  in  the  cities  of  Vienna  and 
Rome,  he  marched  his  numerous  victorious 
army  into  Hungary,  and  sat  down  before 
Belgrade  on  the  3d  of  June,  in  1456.  King 
Ladislas  V.  fled  to  Vienna;  but  John  Corvin, 
commonly  called  Hunuiades,1  the  brave  Vay- 
vode  of  Transylvania,  and  governor  of  Hun- 
gary, who  had  so  often  beat  the  Turks  under 
Amurath,  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Thrace,  assembled  his  forces  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  sent  to  entreat  St.  John  Ca- 
pistran  to  hasten  the  march  of  forty  thousand 
crusards,  whom  he  had  raised,  to  his  assistance. 
The  Turks  covered  the  Danube  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  ships  of  a  particular  construction 
for  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  had  em- 
barked on  them  an  army  of  resolute  veteran 
troops.  Hunniades,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  saics,  or  small  vessels,  which  were 
much  lighter  and  much  better  commanded 
than  those  of  the  infidels,  entirely  discomfited 
them  after  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  engage- 
ment, and  entered  the  town,  which  stands 
upon  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Save.  St.  John  Capistran  attended  him,  ani- 
mating the  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  all  dangers, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  cross  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  pope.  The  Turks  made  several 
furious  assaults  upon  the  town,  notwithstanding 
the  slaughter  of  their  bravest  men  was  so  great 
that  they  marched  upon  heaps  of  their  own 
dead  to  the  very  walls.     Thus  at  length  they 

1  Or  Hugniades,  pronounced  Hunuiades. 


of  the  legate  cardinal  Julian,  on  this  false  pretence, 
that  the  infidels  never  ohserved  treaties  with  Christians, 
when  it  seemed  their  interest  to  break  them;  as  if  the 
injustice  of  others  could  excuse  in  them  the  same  crimes. 
In  punishment,  whilst  Hunniades  routed  the  left  wing 
of  the  Turks,  the  king,  by  his  own  rashness,  lost  the 
victory  with  his  life,  in  the  plains  of  Varne,  in  Bulgary, 
in  1444.  Ladislas  V.  the  son  of  Albert  of  Austria,  a 
child  only  five  years  old,  being  chosen  king,  Hunniades 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  pro- 
tected by  his  valour.  At  the  same  time  reigned  in 
Epims  the  famous  George  Castrior,  called  by  the  Turks 
Scanderbeg,  that  is,  lord  Alexander,  who  passed  his 
youth  among  them  an  hostage  from  his  father  in  the 
court  of  Amurath  II.  His  wonderful  exploits  and  his 
Victories  over  the  numerous  armies  of  Amurath  and 
Mahomet  II.  are  as  well  known  as  the  name  of  king 
Arthur.  See  his  life  wrote  by  Marinus  Barlet,  a  con- 
temporary priest  of  Kpirus  ;  and  that  compiled  in  French 
by  F.  Poucet,  Jesuit,  in  1709.  Scanderbeg,  on  his 
death-bed,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  with  his 
children  recommended  his  dominions  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  Venetians;  hut  they  soon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Matthias  Corvimra,  a  son 
of  the  brave  Hunniades,  was  chosen  king  of  Hungary 
in  1458,  and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  defended  that  king- 
dom from  the  insults  of  the  infidels. 


got  into  the  town,  and  the  Christians  gave 
way  before  them.  All  things  were  despaired 
of,  when  St.  John,  appearing  in  the  foremost 
rank,  with  his  cross  in  his  hand,  encouraged 
the  soldiers  to  conquer  or  die  martyrs,  often 
crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Victory,  Jesus, 
victory."  The  Christians,  thus  animated,  cut 
the  infidels  in  pieces,  threw  them  down  from 
the  ramparts,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  town. 
In  the  sallies  which  the  Christians  made,  they 
slew  the  Turks  like  sheep,  and  on  every  side 
repulsed  their  most  determined  and  experienced 
troops.  Mahomet,  flushed  with  concpiests 
and  confidence  of  victory,  became  furious,  and 
omitted  nothing  after  every  check  to  reanimate 
his  troops,  till  at  length,  having  lost  his  best 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  his  own  dearest 
friends,  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  being 
himself  wounded  slightly  in  the  thigh,  and 
seeing  the  shattered  remains  of  his  great  and 
haughty  army,  which  he  thought  invincible, 
so  dispirited,  that  he  was  no  longer  able,  either 
by  promises  or  severity,  to  make  them  face 
the  Christians,  shamefully  raised  the  siege  on 
the  6th  of  August;  and,  leaving  behind  him 
all  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  booty,  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation. The  next  year  he  turned  his  arms, 
first  against  Trebizonde,  and  afterward  against 
the  Persians  ;  though,  some  time  after,  he 
again  fell  upon  the  West,  when  the  brave 
Hunniades  was  no  more.  The  glory  of  this 
victory  is  ascribed  by  historians  not  less  to  the 
zeal,  courage,  and  activity  of  St.  John  Capis- 
tran than  to  the  conduct  of  Hunniades.  This 
great  prince,  who  possessed  the  virtues  of  a 
Christian  and  all  the  qualifications  of  an 
accomplished  general,  was  admirable  for  his 
foresight  and  precautions  against  all  events, 
for  his  consummate  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  complicated  art  of  war,  for  his 
undaunted  courage  in  dangers,  his  alacrity, 
ardour,  and  cool  presence  of  mind  in  action, 
and  his  skill  in  seizing  the  happy  moments  in 
battle  upon  which  the  greatest  victories  de- 
pend ;  which  skill  is  so  much  the  result  of 
genius,  improved  by  experience  and  deep  re- 
flection, that  it  may  be  called  a  kind  of  instinct, 
no  less  than  the  skill  of  able  practitioners  in 
physic  in  discerning  the  fatal,  critical  moments 
for  applying  powerful  remedies  in  dangerous 
diseases,  for  strengthening  nature  in  her  efforts, 
or  in  checking,  dissolving,  correcting,  or  ex- 
pelling morbid  humours,  &c. 

It  is  not,  however,  detracting  in  the  least 
from  the  glory  of  this  Christian  hero,  to  give 
equal  praise  to  the  zeal,  activity,  address,  and 
courage  of  a  religious  man,  in  whose  authority, 
prudence,  and  sanctity  the  soldiers  placed  an 
entire  confidence.  After  all,  it  was  the  finger 
of  the  Almighty  which  overthrew  phalanxes 
that  seemed  invincible.  God  employs  second 
causes,  but  in  them  his  mercy  and  power  are 
not  less  to  be  adored.  The  divine  assistance 
in   this   happy  deliverance  was,  doubtless,  ob. 
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tained  by  the  prayers  of  the  servants  of  God, 
especially  of  Si.  John  Capistran,  whose  name 
was  then  famous  for  many  miracles  which  had 
been  wrought  by  him.  The  brave  Hunniades 
was  taken  ill  of  B  fever,  which  he  contracted 
by  the  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  and  died  at 
Zemplin  on  the  10th  of  September  the  same 
vear.  When  he  lav  dying,  he  would  abso- 
lutely rise,  and  go  to  church  to  receive  the 
viaticum,  saying,  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  that  the  King  of  kings  should  come 
to  him.  St.  John  Capistran  never  quitted 
him  during  his  last  sickness,  and  pronounced 
his  funeral  sermon.  At  the  news  of  his  death 
pope  Calixtus  III.  wept  bitterly,  and  all  Chris- 
tendom was  in  tears  :  Mahomet  himself 
grieved,  saying,  in  his  boast,  there  was  no 
longer  any  prince  left  in  the  world  whom  it 
would  be  either  an  honour  or  a  pleasure  to 
vanquish.  St.  John  did  not  long  survive  him, 
being  seized  with  a  fever,  incurable  dysentery, 
and  bloody  flux,  with  the  gravel.  Whilst  he 
lay  sick  in  his  convent  at  Willech  or  Vilak, 
near  Sirmich,  in  the  diocess  of  Five-Churches, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  visits  of  king  Ladis- 
las,  the  queen,  and  many  princes  and  noble- 
men. Under  his  pains  he  never  ceased  prais- 
ing and  glorifying  God  ;  frequently  confessed 
his  sins,  and  received  the  viaticum  and  extreme 
unction  with  many  tears.  He  often  repeated 
that  God  treated  him  with  too  great  lenity, 
and  would  never  be  laid  on  a  bed,  but  on  the 
hard  floor.  In  this  posture  he  calmly  expired 
on  the  23d  of  October,  in  1456,  being  seventy- 
one  years  old.  When  Willech  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  his  body  was  removed  by 
the  friars  to  another  town,  where  the  Luther- 
ans afterward  (having  plundered  the  shrine) 
threw  it  into  the  Danube.  The  relics  were 
taken  out  of  the  river  at  Illoc,  and  are  pre- 
served there  to  this  day.  Pope  Leo  X. 
granted  an  office  in  his  honour,  to  be  celebrated 
a:  (  apistran,  and  in  the  diocess  of  Sulmona. 
The  saint  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690,  and  Benedict  XIII.  published  the 
bull  of  his  canonization  in  1724.  See  his  life 
compiled  at  length  by  F.  Christopher  of  Variso, 
a  .Milanese,  a  disciple  and  companion;  and 
again  by  F.  Gabriel  of  Verona,  another  dis- 
ciple. See  also  the  letter  of  his  religious 
companions,  containing  a  relation  of  his  death, 
to  (aid.  ZEneas  Sylvius;  Bonfinius,  Dec.  3. 
1  7.  £neas  Sylvius,  Hist.  Boem.  c.  65.  and 
in  Descr.  Europe,  c.  8.  Gonzaga  in  Austriaea 
et  Argentina  Provincia,  p.  451.  F.  Henry 
Sedulius,  in  llistoria  Seraphic;;,  sen  S.  I'ran- 
cisci  et  alioruin  hujus  ordinis  qui  relati  sunt 
inter  Banctos,  fol.  Antv.  loll  ;  and  F.  Wad- 
ding's Annals,  in  eight  vols.  Fresnoy  mistakes 
when  lie  says.  Wadding's  catalogue  of  writers 
makes  his  eighth  volume  :  for  there  is  an  eighth 
volume  of  his  annals  printed  at  Rome,  in 
1654,  after  the  others,  very  scarce  before  the 
new  Roman  edition. 
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The  origin  of  the  Greek  schism,  commenced 
by  the  usurper  Photius,  renders  the  life  of 
this  holy  prelate  an  interesting  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Church.  His  birth  was  most 
illustrious  ;  for  his  mother  Procopia  was  daugh- 
ter to  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  and  his  lather 
Michael,  surnamed  Rangabe,  was  at  first 
curopolates,  or  master  of  the  household  to  the 
emperor;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Nicephorus,  who  was  slain  by  the  Bulga- 
rians, was  himself  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 
His  piety  and  mildness  promised  the  greatest 
happiness  both  to  the  Church  and  State ;  but 
this  was  a  blessing  of  which  the  sins  of  the 
people  rendered  them  unworthy  Leo  the 
Armenian,  the  impious  and  barbarous  general 
of  the  army,  revolting,  the  good  emperor,  to 
avert  the  calamity  of  a  civil  war,  resigned  to 
him  the  diadem  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year 
and  nine  months.  He  had  then  two  sons 
living,  and  two  daughters,  with  whom  and  his 
wife  he  retired  into  the  isle  of  the  Princesses, 
where  they  all  embraced  a  monastic  state. 
Theophilactus,  the  elder  son,  took  the  name 
of  Eustratus ;  and  the  younger,  who  is  the 
saint  who  is  here  spoken  of,  changed  his 
former  name,  Nicetas,  into  that  of  Ignatius  : 
he  was  at  that  time  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  father  was  called  in  religion  Athanasius, 
and  survived  thirty-two  years — to  845.  The 
new  emperor,  to  secure  to  himself  the  dignity 
which  he  had  got  by  injustice  and  treachery, 
parted  all  his  family,  banishing  them  into 
several  islands,  and  keeping  them  under  a 
strict  guard  ;  and  the  two  sons  he  made  eu- 
nuchs, that  they  might  be  rendered  incapable 
of  raising  issue  to  their  family.  During  the 
reigns  of  this  Leo,  of  Michael  Balbus,  or  the 
Stammerer,  and  Theophilus,  they  enjoyed  a 
sweet  tranquillity,  which  they  consecrated  with 
great  fidelity  to  the  exercises  of  devotion  and 
penance  ;  in  which,  by  their  fervour  and  love, 
calm  resignatior  to  all  the  appointments  of 
heaven,  and  by  the  unction  of  divine  grace, 
they  found  more  solid  pleasure  than  a  court 
could  afford  ;  and  by  curbing  the  activity  of 
their  desires,  and  by  the  regulation  of  their 
passions  enjoyed  an  interior  peace  which  the 
whole  world  could  not  take  from  them.  Igna- 
tius, indeed,  underwent  a  most  severe  trial, 
being  placed  in  a  monastery  which  was  go- 
verned by  a  furious  Iconoclast  abbot,  from 
whom  he  had  daily  much  to  suffer  :  but  this 
very  circumstance  became  to  him  a  spur  to 
watchfulness,  and  a  continual  exercise  of  pa- 
tience and  other  Christian  virtues,  by  which 
fie  learned  daily  to  die  more  perfectly  to  him- 
self. For  it  is  not  the  tranquillity  of  monastic 
solitude,  nor  a  distance  from  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  world,  but  the  mastery  over  a  man's 
domestic  passions,  and  the  government  of  his 
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own  heart  which  is  the  source  of  that  peace 
of  mind  which  invites  the  Holy  Ghost  into  a 
soul,  and  is  the  greatest  blessing  on  this  side 
heaven.  So  conspicuous  was  the  virtue  of 
our  saint  that,  upon  the  death  of  his  perse- 
cutor, he  was  unanimously  chosen  abbot.  The 
prudence  and  meekness,  zeal  and  charity  with 
which  he  governed  this  house,  and  instructed 
and  walked  before  his  brethren  in  the  paths  of 
evangelical  perfection,  gained  him  universal 
love  and  veneration ;  and  he  founded  three 
new  monasteries  in  three  little  islands,  and 
one,  called  St.  Michael's,  on  the  continent. 
In  84-2,  the  empress  Theodora,  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Theophilus,  became  regent 
for  her  son  Michael  III.  a  minor,  restored 
holy  images,  expelled  John  the  Iconoclast, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  raised  Saint 
Methodius  to  that  dignity.  After  his  death, 
in  846,  St.  Ignatius,  who  then  led  a  monastic 
life  in  the  islands  of  Hiatres  and  Terebinthus, 
which  he  had  peopled  with  monks,  was  drag- 
ged out  of  his  secure  harbour  into  the  stormy 
ocean  of  the  world,  and  made  patriarch. 

His  spirit  of  mortification,  his  humility, 
charity,  intrepidity,  zeal,  and  other  virtues 
shone  forth  in  this  public  station  with  bright 
lustre  :  but  the  generous  liberty  which  he  used 
in  opposing  vice,  and  reprimanding  public 
offenders,  drew  on  him  severe  persecutions, 
the  ordinary  portion  of  the  elect.  Bardas 
Caesar,  brother  to  the  empress,  had  a  great 
share  in  the  government,  for  which  his  great 
abilities  would  have  qualified  him  if  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  heart  had  not  rendered  him  unfit  to 
be  a  member  of  civil  society,  much  more  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  republic,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Church  and  people.  For 
eloquence,  he  was  superior  to  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  he  was  well  versed  in  all  profane 
literature,  and  a  great  lover  and  promoter  of 
learning ;  but  withal  false,  crafty,  cruel,  and 
so  scandalously  debauched  in  his  morals,  that 
he  put  away  his  lawful  wife,  and  incestuously 
took  his  own  daughter-in-law  to  his  bed,  with 
whom  he  was  fallen  desperately  in  love.  The 
patriarch  could  not  bear  such  enormous  scan- 
dals, and  tenderly  exhorted  this  hardened  sinner 
to  have  pity  on  his  own  soul.  But  the  miser- 
able man  was  so  far  from  giving  ear  to  his 
charitable  admonitions,  as  impudently  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  receive  the  holy  communion  in 
the  great  church  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  patriarch  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  holy 
table,  and  declared  him  excommunicated.  Bar- 
das, stung  with  resentment,  threatened  to  stab 
him;  but  the  prelate  remained  firm,  and  set 
before  his  eyes  the  divine  judgments.  Bardas 
took  an  opportunity  to  seek  revenge.  The 
young  emperor  being  of  a  depraved  heart, 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  headlong  down 
the  precipice  of  vice ;  so  that  it  was  not  hard 
for  the  wicked  uncle,  by  flattering  his  passions, 
to  gain  an  ascendant  over  him.  Bardas,  who 
for  some  time  had  made  it  his  whole  study  to 


ruin  the  pastor  of  his  soul,  set  himself  first  to 
remove  his  mother,  who  was  the  protectress  of 
St.  Ignatius,  and  moreover  stood  in  his\sa\, 
and  often  checked  his  ambitious  and  tricked 
designs.  He  therefore  persuaded  his  nephew 
Michael,  that  it  being  time  for  him  now  to 
reign  by  himself,  he  ought  to  send  away  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  into  some  monastery. 
The  unnatural  and  ungrateful  son  relished  this 
advice,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  in  fol- 
low his  vicious  inclinations,  sent  for  tin-  pa- 
triarch, and  ordered  him  to  cut  off  the  hair  of 
his  mother  and  three  sisters  as  a  mark  of  their 
engaging  in  a  monastic  life.  His  refusal  to 
commit  such  an  unjust  and  irreligious  act  of 
violence  was  represented  by  Bardas  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  and  the  holy  patriarch 
was  charged  with  fomenting  rebellions.  Mi- 
chael, in  the  mean  time,  caused  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  be  shaved,  and  shut  up  in  a  monas- 
tery :  and,  on  the  23d  of  November,  by  his 
order,  St.  Ignatius,  when  he  had  been  pa- 
triarch eleven  years,  was  driven  from  his  see  by 
Bardas,  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  Terebin- 
thus, where  one  of  his  monasteries  stood.  All 
means  were  used  to  extort  from  him  a  resigna- 
tion of  his  dignity  :  but  he  refused  by  such  an 
act  to  deliver  up  his  flock  to  wolves  ;  nor  could 
his  constancy  be  moved  by  artifices,  persua- 
sions, buffets,  chains,  or  dungeons.  At  last, 
however,  Bardas  declared  Photius,  the  eunuch, 
patriarch,  without  so  much  as  the  formality  of 
an  election.  This  extraordinary  man  was  of 
high  birth,  nephew  to  the  patriarch  Tarasius, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  emperor  and  to  Bar- 
das Ceesar.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  genius  and 
learning,  being  well  skilled  in  all  the  profane 
arts,  and  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  matters,  in  which  also,  by  appli- 
cation after  his  promotion,  he  acquired  great 
knowledge.  So  passionately  fond  was  he  of 
books,  that  he  often  spent  whole  nights  at  his 
studies.  But  he  was  a  mere  layman,  and  had 
two  considerable  employments  at  court,  being 
Protospatharius  and  Protosecretis,  that  is, 
master  of  the  horse  and  chief  secretary  to 
the  emperor.  His  great  qualifications  were 
debased  by  a  consummate  depravity  of  soul ; 
for  he  was  the  most  cunning  and  deceitful  of 
men ;  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  an  unbounded  ambition.  He  was 
also  a  schismatic,  and  adhered  to  Gregory 
Abestas,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  who 
had  raised  a  faction  against  St.  Ignatius,  from 
the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  patriarchate. 
The  saint  had  endeavoured  to  reclaim  this 
prelate,  sparing  neither  words  nor  good  turns, 
but  in  vain;  so  that  at  length  in  a  council,  in 
854,  he  condemned  and  deposed  him  tor  his 
crimes.  Photius  continued  to  protect  him,  and 
being  nominated  patriarch  by  Bardas,  was 
ordained  bishop  in  six  days  ;  on  the  first,  he 
was  made  a  monk  ;  on  the  second,  reader  ;  on 
the  third,  subdeacon  ;  on  the  fourth,  deacon  ; 
on  the  fifth,  priest ;  and   on  the  sixth,  which 
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was  Christmas-day,  patriarch.     This  was  done 
in  the  year  858. 

The  election  of  Photius  having  been  made 
by  Bardas  alone,  notoriously  against  the  canons, 
no  bishop  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ordain 
him  till  lie  had  gained  some  of  them  by  pro- 
mising to  renounce  the  schism,  which  he  had 
abetted,  to  embrace  the  communion  of  Igna- 
tius, to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  patriarch, 
to  honour  him  as  his  father,  and  to  do  nothing 
without  his  consent.  Yet  in  less  than  two 
months  after  his  ordination,  in  contempt  of  his 
oaths,  he  persecuted  most  outrageously  all  the 
clergy  that  adhered  to  Ignatius,  and  caused 
several  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented. 
In  order  to  destroy  Ignatius,  he  persuaded 
Bardas,  and,  through  his  means,  the  emperor, 
to  commence  an  information  against  him  as 
having  secretly  conspired  against  the  state. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  isle  ofTerebin- 
thus,  and  the  saint's  servants  put  to  the  ques- 
tion to  compel  them  to  accuse  their  master  ; 
but  nothing  could  be  extorted  from  them. 
However,  the  saint  was  conveyed  to  the  island 
Hieria,  where  a  goat-house  was  his  prison; 
thence  he  was  removed  to  Prometa,  a  suburb 
near  Constantinople,  where  two  of  his  teeth 
were  knocked  out  by  a  blow  given  him  by  a 
captain  of  the  guards,  and  he  was  confined  in 
a  narrow  dungeon  with  his  feet  put  in  the 
stocks,  and  fastened  to  two  iron  bars.  Several 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Constantinople  as- 
sembled in  the  church  of  peace  in  that  city, 
and  excommunicated  Photius.  On  the  other 
side,  Photius,  supported  by  Bardas,  in  a  coun- 
cil, pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and 
excommunication  against  Ignatius,  who,  in 
August,  S59,  with  many  of  his  adherents,  was 
put  on  board  a  vessel,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
sent  to  Mitylene,  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  Pho- 
tius sent  messengers  with  a  letter  to  pope 
Nicholas  I.  in  which  he  signified,  that  Ignatius 
had  resigned  Ids  see  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
craziness,  and  had  withdrawn  into  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  lived  in  great  esteem  with  the 
princes  and  people  ;  that  himself  had  been 
chosen  by  the  metropolitans,  and  compelled  by 
the  emperor  to  take  upon  him  that  dreadful 
burden,  which  he  hypocritically  lamented;  but 
begged  the  pope  to  send  two  legates  to  ratify 
these  proceedings,  and  condemn  the  Icono- 
clasts.1 The  emperor  also  sent  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  a  patrician  and  four  bishops,  on 
the  same  errand,  with  rich  presents  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  pope  received  no 
messengers  from  Ignatius,  whose  enemies  did 
not  sutler  him  to  send  any.  He  therefore 
answered  these  letters  very  cautiously,  and 
sent  two  legates  to  Constantinople,  Rodoald, 
bishop  of  Porto,  and  Zachary,  bishopof  A.nag- 
nia,  with  orders  to  decide  in  council  the  ques- 
tions concerning  holy  images,  according  to  the 
definitions  of  the  seventh  general  council.     But 


as  to  the  affair  of  Ignatius  and  Photius,  the 
legates  had  orders  only  to  take  informations, 
and  to  send  them  to  the  pope.  In  his  answer 
to  the  emperor,  he  complains  that  Ignatius 
had  been  deposed  without  consulting  the  holy 
see,  and  that  a  layman  had  been  chosen  against 
the  canons.  In  that  to  Photius  he  expresses 
his  joy  to  find  his  confession  of  faith  orthodox  ; 
but  takes  notice  of  the  irregularities  committed 
in  his  election.  In  the  mean  time  Ignatius 
was  brought  back  from  Mitylene  to  the  isle  of 
Terebinthus,  about  the  time  that  his  monaste- 
ries with  the  neighbouring  isles  were  all  plun- 
dered, and  twenty-three  of  his  domestics  mas- 
sacred by  a  fleet  of  a  Scythian  nation,  called 
Rossi  or  Russians.  The  pope's  two  legates 
being  arrived  at  Constantinople,  Photius  and 
the  emperor  found  means  to  gain  them  alter 
they  had  long  resisted. 

A  synod,  therefore,  was  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  861,  in  which  the  legates  prevari- 
cating and  exceeding  their  power  and  commis- 
sion, St.  Ignatius  was  unjustly  deposed,  with 
much  harsh  and  tyrannical  usage,  seventy-two 
false  witnesses  having  been  heard  against  him, 
who  alleged  that  his  election  had  not  been 
canonical.2  After  this,  Photius  caused  the 
saint  to  be  shut  up  in  the  sepulchre  of  Con- 
stantine  Copronymus,  which  was  in  the  same 
church  where  the  council  had  been  held  :  here 
the  prisoner  was  most  cruelly  beaten  and  tor- 
mented, kept  for  a  fortnight  always  standing, 
and  a  whole  week  without  meat  or  sleep.  In 
the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
Theodorus,  one  of  the  three  ruffians  that  tor- 
mented him,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  sign  his 
own  condemnation,  and  the  resignation  of  his 
see,  took  his  hand  by  force,  and  made  him  sign 
a  cross  upon  a  paper  which  he  held.  This  he 
carried  to  Photius,  who  caused  an  act  of  his 
renunciation  to  be  written  over  it.  This  paper 
Photius  delivered  to  the  emperor,  who  there- 
upon sent  an  order  that  Ignatius  should  be 
released,  and  suffered  to  retire  to  the  palace  of 
Posa,  his  mother's  house,  wiiere  he  enjoyed  a 
little  respite,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  up  a  petition  to  the  pope.  It  was 
signed  by  ten  metropolitans,  fifteen  bishops, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  priests  and  monks. 
Theognostus,  a  monk  archimandrite  of  Rome, 
and  abbot  at  Constantinople,  was  the  bearer, 
and  informed  the  pope  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Photius  not  thinking  himself  yet  secure, 
advised  the  emperor  to  cause  Ignatius  to  read 
his  condemnation  in  the  Ambo  or  pulpit  of  the 
church  of  the  apostles;  then  to  have  his  eyes 
pulled  out,  and  his  hand  cut  off.  On  Whit- 
Sunday  Ignatius  saw  his  house  on  a  sudden 
encompassed  with  soldiers;  and  made  his 
escape  only  by  putting  on  the  poor  secular 
clothes  of  a  slave,  and  carrying  a  great  pole 
upon  his  shoulders,  to  which  two  baskets  were 
hung.     In   this  disguise   he   went  out  in  the 
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night-time,  being  taken  by  the  guards  for 
a  porter.  He  walked  weeping,  and  lived  a 
long-  time,  sometimes  in  one  island,  sometimes 
in  another  ;  often  changing-  his  habitation,  and 
concealing-  himself  in  caves,  mountains,  and 
desert  places,  where  he  subsisted  on  alms,  being 
reduced  to  beg,  though  he  was  patriarch,  and 
the  son  of  an  emperor.  Photius  and  the  em- 
peror had  caused  strict  search  to  be  every 
where  made  for  him,  and  the  Drongarius,  or 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  sent  with  six  light 
vessels  in  quest  of  him.  All  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  all  the  coasts  were  narrowly 
searched :  Ignatius  was  often  met  by  the  sol- 
diers, but  was  so  disguised  as  never  to  be 
known.  The  Drongarius  had  orders  to  kill 
him  upon  the  spot  wherever  he  should  be 
found.  A  terrible  earthquake,  which  shook 
Constantinople  for  forty  days  together,  terrified 
the  citizens,  who  cried  out  that  it  was  a  just 
punishment  for  the  persecution  Ignatius  suf- 
fered. The  emperor  and  Bardas  were  both 
alarmed,  and  both  swore  publicly,  and  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  Ignatius,  and  that  he  might  with  safety 
return  to  his  own  monastery  ;  which  he  did. 
The  pope,  after  the  return  of  his  legates,  and 
after  he  had  received  the  acts  of  the  pretended 
council,  and  the  informations  that  were  sent 
him,  expressed  great  affliction  for  the  prevari- 
cation of  his  legates,  and  disowned  what  they 
had  done,  declaring  he  gave  them  no  commis- 
sion for  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  Photius.3  In  his  answers  to  the 
emperor  and  Photius  he  strongly  shows  that 
Ignatius  was  the  only  rightful  patriarch,  and 
that  Photius's  election  was  every  way  irregular, 
nor  does  he  address  him  otherwise  than  as  a  lay- 
man. In  that  to  the  emperor  he  says,1  "  VVe 
have  in  our  hands  your  letters,  as  well  to  Leo 
our  predecessor  as  to  us,  whereby  you  gave 
testimony  to  the  virtue  of  Ignatius,  and  the 
regularity  of  his  ordination  :  and  now  you 
allege  his  having  usurped  the  see  by  the 
secular  power,"  &c.  At  the  same  time  the 
pope  sent  a  third  letter,  directed  to  all  the 
faithful  in  the  East,  wherein  he  condemned 
the  prevarication  of  his  legates  who  had  acted 
against  his  orders  ;  and,  directing  his  words  tt 
the  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem,  to  the  metropolitans  and  bi- 
shops, he  says  :  "  We  enjoin  and  order  you,  by 
the  apostolical  authority,  to  have  the  same  sen- 
timents with  us  in  regard  to  Ignatius  and 
Photius  ;  and  to  publish  this  letter  in  youi 
diocesses,  that  it  may  be  known  to  all  men."5 
Photius,  than  whom  there  never  was  a  more 
daring  impostor,  suppressed  the  letter  he  had 
received,  and  forged  another  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  as  if  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  in 
which  he  intimates  the  pope  to  be  in  his  inter- 
est, and  to  charge  Ignatius  with  having  im- 
posed  upon    him.     Eustratus,  who  pretended 
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to  have  brought  this  letter  from  Rome,  was 
convicted  of  the  cheat,  and  condemned  by 
Bardas  himself  to  be  severely  scourged,  ol- 
withstanding  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Pho- 
tius, who,  for  Ins  recompense  procured  him  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  employment.  It 
was  afterward  affirmed  that  Photius  had  con- 
trived this  whole  cheat.  All  this  while  he 
connived  at  the  impiety  of  the  emperor,  who 
ridiculed  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  mimicked  them  with  the  companions  of  his 
parties  of  debauchery.  Photius  assiduously 
made  his  court  to  the  emperor,  and  ate  at  his 
table  with  these  sacrilegious  jesters.  One  of 
these  buffoons  called  Theophilus,  used  to  act 
the  part  of  the  patriarch,  and  others  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  in  a  ludicrous  manner, 
which  was  condemned  in  the  eighth  general 
council.  The  emperor  rallied  Photius  for  his 
want  of  religion,  saying  :  "  Theophilus  (the 
buffoon)  is  my  patriarch,  Photius  is  Caesar's 
patriarch,  and  Ignatius  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
Christians."  The  two  wicked  princes  were 
soon  after  cut  off  like  Baltassar.  Bardas  was 
put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  conspiring 
against  his  life,  in  866. 

Photius  having  in  vain  courted  the  pope  to 
draw  him  to  his  side,  resolved  at  length  to  be 
revenged   of  him,  and  having  exasperated  the 
impious  emperor  against  him,  with  his  concur- 
rence, held  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  the 
same  year,  866,  in  which  he  presumed  to  pro- 
nounce sentence   of  deposition  and  excomum 
nication   against  pope  Nicholas  :  this  was  the 
first  origin  of  the  Greek  schism.     Photius  had 
only  twenty-one   bishops   who  joined  him   in 
this  council  ;  but  forged  false  acts  as  if  it  had 
been  oecumenical,  adding  false  subscriptions,  as 
of  deputies  from  the  other  three  eastern  patri- 
archs, and  of  about  a  thousand  bishops.    What 
much   exasperated  Photius  was,  that  the  Bul- 
garians having  been    lately  converted  to   the 
I  faith,    the    legates   which    pope  Nicholas  had 
;  sent  among  them,  rejected  the  chrism  which 
Photius  had  consecrated  and  sent  thither,  and 
they  made  a  new  chrism   to  confirm  ao  well 
the   great  men   as  the   people  of  that  nation. 
,  Photius  therefore  resolved  to  keep  no  longer 
any   measures    with   the  pope ;  but  held  this 
I  pretended   synod  against    him  ;    and   when    it 
|  was  over,  drew  up   a  circular  letter  which  he 
•  sent  to  the  other  Oriental  patriarchs  and  chief 
bishops,  in   which   he  trumped    up   a  general 
;  charge  against   the    Latin   church.*     But    he 
|      *  Photius   at   first  commended  all  the  doctrine  ami 
I  discipline  of  the  Latin  church,  as  is  evident  from  his 
|  confession   of  faith  in   his   first  synodal  letter,  which  he 
I  wrote  to  nope  Nicholas  seven  years  before  this  ;  where  he 
I  said  that  each  church  ought  to  follow  its  own  customs, 
assigning  for  instances  the  custom  in  the  West  of  fasting 
on  Saturdays,  and  that  among  the  Greeks  of  permitting 
priests  who   were  married  betore  their  ordination  to  keep 
their  wives,  which   they  had  practised  since  their  council 
in  Trullo,  or  the  Quinisext  council,  held  in  692,  or  707  ; 
though     they    never    allow    such    persons    to    be    made 
bishops,  or  any  one  to  take  a  wife  alter  lie  is  engaged  in 
priest's  ordeis. 
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soon  .after  lost  both  his  protector  and  his 
usurped  dignity.  The  emperor,  wlio  had  shun 
his  uncle  Bardas  on  the  29th  of  April,  in  866, 

The  points  which  Photius  objected  to  the  Latins,  when 
out  of  resentment,  and  because  they  would  not  be  gained 
over  to  approve  his  crimes,  he  resolved  to  keep  no  mea- 
sures with  them,  are  such  as  make  it  evident  hi'  sought 
only  to  make  a  breach.  In  his  circular  letter,  in  86(>,  he 
accuses  the  Latins  Hist  of  cutting  off  the  first  week  m 
Lent,  and  of  tasting  on  Saturdays,  which  the  Greeks  do 
not,  and  allowing  in  it  the  eating  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese:  secondly,  of  refusing  to  admit  to  the  priesthood 
married  men,  who  had  not  by  mutual  free  consent,  en- 
gaged to  live  continent :  thirdly,  of  rejecting  chrism  con- 
Becrated  hy  priests,  and  reserving  that  function  to 
bishops  :  fourthly,  of  an  error  in  faith  by  teaching,  and 
professing  in  the  Creed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
not  from  the  Father  alone,  but  from  the  Father  and  the 
Sun.  On  tins  he  chiefly  enlarges,  in  a  transport  of  fury, 
calling  this  doctrine  the  height  of  impiety.  Most  of  the 
Greek  schismatics,  by  denying  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  jointly  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  have 
ad. led  heresy  to  their  schism  ;  yet,  as  the  separation 
began  by  schism,  this  name  has  been  chiefly  applied  to 
them. 

Upon  the  death  of  St.  Ignatius,  in  878,  Photius  with 
armed  men  took  possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  ; 
and  the  emperor  Basil  solicited  pope  John  VIII.  to  con- 
sent to  h.s  restauration,  for  the  good  of  peace,  and  the 
reunion  of  men's  minds.  The  pope  assented,  on  con- 
dition he  begged  pardon  for  his  past  crimes  in  a  synod. 
His  legates  presided  in  a  numerous  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  879,  which  Photius  called  the  eighth  ge- 
neral council.  In  it  the  pope's  letters  to  the  emperor 
and  Photius  were  read  ;  but  falsified  by  Photius,  who 
>1  all  Ins  holiness  said  concerning  Ignatius,  and 
his  injunction  to  Photius  to  ask  pardon  ;  which  passages 
were  supplied  with  high  commendations  of  the  emperor 
and  Photius,  and  the  condemnation  of  St.  Ignatius's 
council.  In  this  synod  the  said  council  was  condemned, 
and  Photius  restored  without  complying  with  the  condi- 
tions required.  When  pope  John  was  informed  hereof, 
i.ed  what  his  legates  had  done  ;  and,  going  to 
the  church,  fulminated  an  excommunication  against 
Photius,  deposed  his  legates,  and  sent  Marinus  legate 
into  the  East,  who  strenuously  maintained  what  had  been 
done  by  pope  Nicholas  and  by  the  eighth  council  against 
Photius.  This  Marinus,  who  succeeded  John  VIII.  in 
the  pontificate,  and  his  successors  Adrian  III.  and 
Stephen  V.  condemned  Photius.  The  letters  of  this  last 
arrived  in  the  F]ast  after  the  death  of  Basil  the  Macedo- 
nian in  886,  and  were  delivered  to  his  son  and  successor, 
Leo  the  Wise,  who  immediately  turned  out  Photius,  and 
banished  him  into  a  monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he 
died  after  having  lived  thirty  years  in  schism.  The 
Greek  schismatics  substitute  this  false  synod  for  the  eighth 

■  Mined:  to  which  some  protestants,  with  the 
learned  bishop  Beveridge,  in  his  edition  of  the  canons  of 

.  church,  willingly  subscribe  ;  though  the  chief 

articles  of  protestantism  were  as  certainly  coudemned  by 

their  synods  in  that  age  as  by  the  popes. 

Against  the   Iconoclasts  no  stronger  decrees  could  he 

.  in  those  of  Photius  and  of  the  Greek  councils 
of  thai 

Photii.  ad  profound  learning,  the  fine- 

ness of  his  wit,  and  some  degree  of  delicacy  of  style  are 
conspicuous  in  Ids  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  letters, 

;  by  bishop  Montague,  and  printed  at  Loudon  in 
liij  I  ;  in  his  theological  tracts  (published  in  the  addi- 
tional fifth  tome  of  Canisius,  and  in  F.  Combefis's  last 
supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Patruin;)  in  his  Nomoca- 
non,  which   is  an   excellent  methodical   collection  of  the 

■  i  councils,  canonical  epistles,  and  some  imperial 
laws  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters:  but  chiefly  in  his 
Library,  in  winch  work,  without  observing  any  method 
or  order,  either  of  matter  or  time,  he  has  left  us  abstracts 

inndred  and  seventy-nine  volumes  of  ancient  au- 
thors of  ail  kinds,  many  of  winch  .ire  nut  now  extant.  In 


immediately  adopted  and  declared  master  of 
the  offices,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  death  of 
Bardas.  And  as  Michael  wanted  both  applica- 
tion and  capacity  for  business,  and  could  not 
do  without  another  to  govern  for  him,  he  soon 
after  associated  this  Basil  with  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and  had  him  crowned  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  on  the  26th  of  May.  But  seeking 
soon  after  to  depose  him  again,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  guards  while  he  was  drunk,  in 
September,  867. 

The  emperor  Basil  no  sooner  saw  himself  at 
liberty  and  master  of  affairs,  but  the  very  next 
day  he  banished  Photius  into  the  isle  of  Scepe, 
and  honourably  restored  St.  Ignatius ;  who 
was  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the  imperii' 
city,  and  reinstated  in  the  patriarchal  chair  on 
the  3d  of  November  in  867,  after  a  banish- 
ment of  nine  years.  If  pride  makes  men 
haughty  and  insolent,  or  fond  of  themselves 
and  of  the  esteem  of  others  in  prosperity,  it 
leaves  them  pusillanimous,  abject,  and  fawning 
in  adversity.     But  he  who  is  master  of  himself 

the  first  part  of  this  work  he  sets  down  only  the  general 
arguments,  or  heads  of  books,  with  most  judicious  cen- 
sures upon  the  character  and  style  of  the  writers.  To- 
ward the  end,  his  abstracts  are  long,  he  omits  choice 
reflections,  and  falls  short  in  exactness.  This  was  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  his  brother  Tarasius,  when  he  was 
yet  a  layman,  in  a  public  employment  in  Assyria.  It 
must,  however,  be  owned  that  the  style  of  Photius  is  not 
altogether  clear  from  the  faults  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  Greeks,  who  wrote  after  Bardas  Caesar,  had 
revived  the  taste  of  polite  literature,  (which  wars  and  re- 
volutions had  impaired,)  but  did  not  come  up  to  a  clas- 
sical smoothness  and  elegance.  Their  style  is  declama- 
tory, diffusive,  and  full  of  studied  or  strained  figures, 
which  are  like  the  irregular  ornaments  with  which  Gothic 
buildings  are  loaded,  and  which,  to  a  true  taste,  appear 
monstrous  or  ridiculous  when  compared  with  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  nature.  This  we  may  observe  in  the 
best  Greek  writers  of  that  epoch  :  as  in  the  works  of  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Wise,  or  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  pa- 
negyrics on  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  ser- 
mons on  the  chief  feasts,  of  which  some  are  published  hy 
Combefis,  (Auctar.  Bibl.  Patr.)  Gretser,  &c.  Others  are 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican  and  other  libraries, 
with  his  precepts,  riddles,  (or  mysterious  sayings,)  Con- 
stitutions and  Tactics,  or  treatise  on  the  manner  of 
ranging  an  army  in  battalia  The  same  faults  in  a  less 
degree  depreciate  the  voluminous  writings  of  this  Leo's 
son,  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta,  though 
most  useful  in  giving  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  state  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  middle  ages. 
Nevertheless,  the  style  of  Nicetas  David  in  that  age  is 
very  good,  and  free  from  those  blemishes;  neither  are 
they  very  remarkable  in  that  of  Photius:  but  the  Latin 
translation  is  very  inaccurate,  though  it  bears  the  name 
of  the  learned  Jesuit  F.  Andrew  Scot.  A  complete 
edition  of  all  his  works  is  much  wanted,  many,  said  to  ba 
useful,  being  only  extant  in  MS.  See  llistone  de  Pho- 
tius, par  le  P.  Ch.  F.  Paris,  1772,  one  vol.  12mo. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Photius,  the  harmony  was  re- 
stored between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  for  seventy 
years;  though  in  several  instances  the  Greeks  betrayed 
a  rancour,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Latins  were  hated 
and  slighted  hy  them.  In  1033,  the  great  schism  was 
renewed  hy  Michael  Ccrularius,  who  founded  his  separa- 
tion upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences  and  notorious 
slanders  imaginable  ;  but  added,  that  if  these  objections 
were  answered  he  would  make  a  thousand  others  ;  which 
words  show  a  resolution  heut  obstinately  to  form  a  schism 
at  all  r,.tes. 
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and  his  passions,  is  the  same  in   all   vicissi- 
tudes:  his  heart,  under  the  steady  influence  of 
reason   and   virtue,  is    neither   darkened   with 
clouds,   nor   agitated    by   violent    storms,    but 
preserves  itself  in  an  even  state  of  tranquillity 
by  a  noble  firmness  which  it  derives  from  an 
interior  sentiment  of  religion.     Such  was  the 
character  of  this  saint,  who  appeared  not  less 
magnanimous  in   the  greatest   disgraces,  than 
humble  amidst  honours  and  applause.    Having 
recovered  his  dignity,  he  solicited  the  emperor 
and  the   pope  that  a  general  council  might  be 
called.     This  was  held  at   Constantinople  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  869,  and  is  called 
the  eighth.     The  legates  of  pope   Adrian  II 
who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  in  867,  presided 
The   council   held  by  Photius   was  here  con- 
demned:  that  schismatic  himself,  after  a  long 
hearing,  was  excommunicated,  and   those  who 
had  adhered   to   him    were,   upon   confessing 
their  fault,  admitted  to  penance.     Nicetas  re- 
lates, that  among  Photius's  archives,  which  the 
emperor  had  seized,  were  found  in  sacks  sealed 
with  lead,  two  books  in  purple  covers,  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  inside  being  curiously 
written  in  fair  characters,  with  marks  that  they 
might    appear    ancient    when   they  should  be 
found  by  posterity.    In  the  one,  were  contained 
forged  acts  of  a  pretended  council  against  Igna- 
tius (which  never  was  held  :)   in  the  other,  was 
a  synodal  letter  against  pope  Nicholas:  both 
full  of  outrageous  slanders  and  invectives.  Pho- 
tius was  banished  by  the  emperor  ;  but,  eight 
years  after  this,  by  drawing  a  pedigree  of  that 
prince  from  Tiridates,   king  of  Armenia,  and 
certain  old  Thracian  heroes,   he    pleased   his 
vanity,  and  prevailed  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Constantinople,  and  to  abide  in    his  palace  of 
Magnaurus.     St.  Ignatius   applied  himself  to 
his  pastoral  functions  with  so  much  prudence, 
charity,  zeal,  and  vigilance,  as  showed  his  sanc- 
tity  and  experience  were  much   improved  by 
his  sufferings.    He  died  on  the  23d  of  October, 
in  the  year  878,  being  near  fourscore  years  old. 
His   body,   inclosed  in  a  wooden   coffin,   was 
carried  to  the  church   of  St.  Sophia,  where  the 
usual  prayers  were  offered  for  his  soul.    It  was 
then  removed    to    St.    Mennas's,    where    two 
women   possessed  by  devils  were  delivered  in 
the   presence  of  these  relics.     They  were  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  Saint  Michael,  which 
he  had  built  near  the  Bosphorus,  not  tar  from 
the  city.     Both    Latins  and  Greeks  keep  his 
festival  on  the  day  of  his  death.     See  his  life 
written  by  the  elegant  Nicetas  David,  bishop 
of   Paphlagonia,  afterward  of  Constantinople, 
who  knew  him  :  also  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  the 
eighth  tome  of  the  councils,  Nat.  Alexander 
diss.  4.  in  saec.  9.  et  10.     Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr. 
in  I<j;i\.  et  Phot.  t.  1.  p.  246.  and  especially  Ba- 
ronius,  with  notes  and  amendments,  in  the  new 
edition  published  by  Veturini  at  Lucca. 


SAINT   SEVERIN,  ARCHBISHOP   OF 
COLOGN,  C. 

His  name  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.  By  his  learning  and  zeal,  not  only 
his  own  diocess,  but  also  thai  of  Tongres  was 
purged  from  the  venom  of  the  Arian°  heresy, 
about  the  year  390.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours' 
tells  us  that  Saint  Severin  knew  by  revelation 
the  death  and  glory  of  St.  Martin,  at  the  time 
of  his  departure.  He  led  an  angelical  life,  and 
died  soon  after  St.  Martin,  in  400.  His  life 
wrote  by  Fortunatus,  mentioned  by  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  is  the  best.  See  St.  Greg,  of 
Tours,  De  Glor.  Conf.  c.  45.  et  I.  8.  Mirac.  S. 
Martin,  c.  4. 


ANOTHER  S.  SEVERIN,  OR  SURIN,  B. 

Is  honoured  this  day  as  patron  of  Bordeaux, 
which  see  he  governed  under  St.  Amand.  He 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  foregoing  archbishop  of  Cologn,  who,  re- 
signing that  see,  retired  to  Bordeaux,  his 
native  city :  but  others  distinguish  them,  and 
think  the  latter  came  to  Bordeaux  from  some 
part  of  the  East.  See  S.  Greg,  of  Tours,  loc. 
cit.  Baillet ;  and  Gall.  Christ.  Nova,  t.  2.  p.  789. 


OCTOBER  XXIV. 


ST.  PROCLUS,  CONFESSOR, 

ARCHBISHOP    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

From  his  writings,  Liberatus,  c.  10.  Socrates,  1.  7.  c.  28. 
41.45.  Chrou.  Paschal.  Marcellin.  in  chron.  &c.  See 
Orsi.  t.  13  and  14. 


A.D.  447. 

St.  Proclus  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  very  young  when  he  was  made  a  reader  of 
that  church.  The  service  of  the  church  did 
not  hinder  him  from  closely  following  his 
studies,  and  he  was  some  time  a  disciple  of 
Saint  Chrysostom,  and  his  secretary.  Atticus 
ordained  him  deacon  and  priest.  After  his 
death,  many  pitched  upon  Proclus  as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  placed  in  that  important  see  :  but 
Sisinuius  was  chosen,  who  ordained  Proclus 
archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  metropolis  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  inhabitants  of  that  city  being 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  chose  Dalmatius,  a  monk.  Proclus, 
therefore,  continued  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  got  a  great  reputation  by  his  preaching. 
Upon  the  demise  of  Sisinnius,  in  427,  many 
again  cast  their  eyes  upon  him  as  the  most 
worthy  of  that  dignity  ;  but  others  alleged  that 
he  had  been  chosen  bishop  of  another  see,  and 
3  b2 
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thai  translations  were  forbid  by  the  canons. 
Nestorius,  who  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  ad- 
vanced his  errors  at  first  (.overtly,  but  at  length 
openly.  St.  Prod  us  courageously  maintained 
the  truth  against  him,  and,  in  429,  preached  a 
sermon  (which  is  the  first  among  his  printed 
homilies)  to  show  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
ought  to  be  styled  the  Mother  of  God.  Nes- 
torius, who  was  present,  publicly  contradicted 
him  in  the  church.  When  that  heresiarch  was 
deposed  in  431,  Maximian  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  those  that  were  for  St.  Proclus 
being  overruled  by  the  above-mentioned  excep- 
tion ;  but,  after  Maxim ian's  death,  in  434,  this 
saint,  who  had  never  been  able  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  see  of  CyziCUS,  was  promoted  to 
that  of  Constantinople.  The  mildness  with 
which  he  treated  even  the  most  obstinate  among 
the  Xestorians,  Arians,  and  other  heretics,  was 
a  distinguishing  part  of  his  character  ;'  though 
he  strenuously  supported  the  catholic  faith, 
and  kept  a  correspondence,  and  lived  in  close 
union  and  friendship  with  the  pope,  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  John  of  Antioch.  The  Ar- 
menian bishops  consulted  him  about  the  doc- 
trine and  writings  of  Theodorus,  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia,  who  was  then  dead,  and  whose 
name  was  in  reputation  in  those  parts.  St. 
Proclus  answered  them  in  43fi,  by  his  tome  to 
the  Armenians,  which  is  the  most  famous  of  his 
writings.  In  it  lie  condemned  the  doctrine 
mentioned  as  savouring  of  Nestorianism,  and 
expounded  the  article  of  the  incarnation  :  with- 
out naming  Theodorus,  who  was  dead  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  he  exhorted  them  to 
adhere  lo  the  doctrine  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzeu,  whose  names  and  works 
were  in  particular  veneration  among  them. 
Others  carried  on  this  contest  with  greater 
warmth  ;  and  some  would  needs  have  had  the 
names  of  Theodorus,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas, 
condemned  ;  which  was  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
pute  of  the  three  Chapters.  John  of  Antioch 
wrote  to  St.  Proclus  in  the  same  year,  436, 
against  the  doctrine  of  some  who  seemed  to 
him  to  confound  the  two  natures  in  Christ; 
which  error  was  soon  after  openly  advanced  by 
Eutyches. 

The  letters  of  St.  Proclus,  which  are  extant, 
regard  chiefly  the  disputes  of  that  a<je  concern- 
ing the  incarnation  ;  and  of  the  twenty  homi- 
lies of  this  father,  which  were  published  at 
Rome  by  Riccardi  in  1630,  and  by  F.  Com- 
befis:*  the  last  is  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  in 
praise  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  the  first,  filth,  and 
sixth,  are  upon  the  blessed  Virgin  .Mary. 
whose  title  of  .Mother  of  God  he  justly  extols  : 
the  rest  turn  chiefly  upon  the  mysteries  of 
Christ,  and  principal  festivals  of  the  year.  The 
style  of  this  father  is  concise,  sententious,  and 
full  of  lively  witty  turns,  more  proper  to  please 
and  delight  than  to  move  the  heart.  This  sort 
of  composition  requires  much  pains  and  study  ; 

'  Socrat.  1.7.C.41.  42.         J  In    Vuctar.  Biol.  Patr. 


and  though  this  father  was  mighty  successful 
in  this  way,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  easy 
natural  gravity  of  St.  Basil,  or  the  sweet  style 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  The  first  part  of  the  year 
4  47  is  memorable  for  a  dreadful  earthquake 
which  was  felt  from  place  to  place,  during  six 
months,  in  divers  parts  of  Egypt  and  the  East, 
especially  near  the  Hellespont,  and  in  Bithy- 
nia,  in  Phrygia,  and  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  The 
earth  shook  like  a  ship  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds,  and  tossed  by  the  fury  of 
waves  worked  up  by  a  storm.  Amidst  the 
ruins  of  many  stately  buildings  men  ran  to  and 
fro  almost  distracted  with  tear  and  horror,  not 
being  able  to  find  any  place  of  refuge  or  secu- 
rity. At  Constantinople  the  inhabitants  wan- 
dered in  the  fields  ;  and,  with  the  rest,  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  all  his 
courtiers.  St.  Proclus,  with  his  clergy,  fol- 
lowed his  scattered  Hock,  and  ceased  not  to 
comfort  and  exhort,  them  amidst  their  afflic- 
tions, and  to  implore  the  divine  mercy  with 
them.  The  people  continually  answered  by  a 
triple  repetition  of  this  prayer  :  "  Have  mercy 
on  us,  O  Lord."  Theophanes*  and  other 
Greek  historians  tell  us  that  a  child  was  taken 
up  into  the  air,  and  heard  angels  singing  the 
Trisagion,  or  triple  doxology ;  v\hich  gave  oc- 
casion to  St.  Proclus  to  teach  the  people  to 
sing  it  in  these  words:  "  Holy  God,  holy 
strong,  holy  immortal,  have  mercy  on  us."  It 
is  at  least  agreed  that  St.  Proclus  with  the 
people  used  this  prayer,  and  that  thereupon  the 
earthquakes  ceased.  This  trisagion  was  in- 
serted by  him  in  the  divine  office,  which  the 
Greek  Church  uses  to  this  day.*  The  heretics 
*  Chron.  p.  64. 


*  The  Trisagion  or  Sanctus,  sung  in  the  preface  of 
the  mass,  is  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  seraphims 
were  heard  by  Isaias  thrice  repeating,  Ho/y,  Hu/y,  Ho/y, 
and  by  this  doxology,  praising  in  heaven  the  strong  and 
immortal,  who  subsists  one  God  ever  adorable  in  three 
persons.  (Isa.  vi.)  It  is  from  heaven  that  the  Church  has 
borrowed  this  hymn,  where  St.  John  assures  us  that  the 
saints  sing  it  for  all  eternity.  (Apoc.  iv.  8.)  The  preface 
and  Sanctus  occur  in  all  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  (1.  de  Orat.)  St.  Cyprian, 
(1.  de  Orat.  Douiin.)  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (Catech. 
Myst.  5.)  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  (1.  5.  c.  16.)  St. 
Dionysius,  (Ilierar.  Eccl.  c.3.)  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
(Or.  denon  differ.  Bapt.)  St.  Chrysostom,  (Horn.  14.  in 
Eph.  19  in  Mat.  ike.)  the  Sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  and 
Saint  Gregory,  St.  Anastasius  the  Sinaite,  (ed.  Com- 
befis)  &c.  See  Dom.  Claude  de  Vert,  Explic.  des  Cere- 
monies de  l'Eglise,  t.  1.  p.  118.  and  F.  Le  Brun,  Explic. 
des  Ceremonies  de  la  Messe,  t.  1.  p.  384.  400.  Certain 
modern  Greeks  say  St.  Proclus  made  some  alterations  in 
certain  parts  of  the  liturgy,  which  St.  Chrysostom  is  said 
in  the  Menaeato  have  abridged  or  revised,  and  which  bears 
to  this  day  the  name  of  that  father,  and  is  certainly  the 
ancient  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
authority  and  means  of  the  patriarchs  of  this  see,  it  is 
long  since  received  in  general  use  in  the  whole  Greek 
Church,  except  that  on  certain  festivals  the  liturgy  of  St 
Basil,  which  has  longer  collects  for  those  days,  is  made 
use  of;  ami  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  is  still  used  on  cer- 
ium days,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  which  it  was  certainly  the  ancient  liturgy  ;  on 
which  account  it  bears  the  name  of  St.  James,  who  was 
the  first  bishou  of  that  see.    It  agrees  with  thai  explained 
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in  the  East,  by  various  additions  to  this  trisa- 
gion, corrupted  the  sense  by  their  errors.  Peter 
Fullo,  the  Eutyohian  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
referring  the  whole  trisagion  to  Christ  alone, 
added  these  words :  "  Who  suffered  for  us," 
meaning  that  there  was  but  one  person  in 
Christ,  and  that  his  divinity  itself  suffered. 
Other  heretics  corrupted  it  divers  ways.  Se- 
veral Catholics  understood  the  whole  of  Christ; 
which  is  arbitrary,  though,  by  the  Church,  it  is 
meant  of  God  in  three  persons,  as  St.  Ambrose 
observes  ;  but  prayers  directed  immediately  to 
any  of  the  three  persons  are  addressed  to  the 
Trinity,  all  the  persons  being  one  God.  To 
curb  the  rashness  of  heretics  it  was  forbid 
the  council  in  Trullo,  in  692,  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  trisagion.4  The  Orientals  as- 
cribe to  St.  Proclus  the  last  revision  of  the 
liturgies  ba.h  of  St.  Chrysostom  (or  of  the 
church  of  Constantinople)  and  of  St.  James  (or 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.)  Our  saint  is 
styled  by  St.  Cyril,  "  A  man  full  of  piety, 
perfectly  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
a  strict  observer  of  the  canons."  Pope  Sixtus 
III.  gives  him  the  like  praises,  and  Vigilius5 
calls  him  the  most  learned  of  prelates.  St. 
Proclus  died  on  the  24th  of  October  in  447, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  earthquakes  had 
happened.  His  name  is  placed  in  the  Greek 
Menologies,  and  in  the  Muscovite  Calendar.8 

How  many  great,  how  many  learned,  how 
many  once  holy  men  have  with  Nestorius  suf- 
fered shipwreck  before  the  end  of  their  course  ! 
At  the  sight  of  such  examples,  who  does  not 
tremble  for  himself?  If  we  know  ourselves, 
we  shall  be  persuaded  that  no  one  is  weaker 
and  frailer  than  we  are.  Can  any  creature  be 
more  unworthy  of  the  divine  mercy  than  we 
who  have  repaid  the  greatest  graces  and  favours 
with  continual  sloth  and  the  basest  infidelities  ? 
When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  fall  or  sins  of 
others,  we  ought  to  turn  our  eyes  upon  our- 
selves ;  to  adore  the  divine  mercy  which  has 
still  borne  with  us,  and  is  yet  ready  with 
stretched-forth  arms  to  embrace  us :  to  shake 
off  our  sloth  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  enter 
upon  a  fervent  penitential  life,  and,  without 
ceasing,  call  upon  God   in  fear   and  humility. 

*  Cone,  in  Trull,  c.  3. 

*  St.  Ambr.  1.  3.  de  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  18. 
See  Jos.  Assemaui  in  Calend.  Univ.  t.  6.  p.  317  and 


by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  except  in  a  few  slight  things, 
which  differences  seem  introduced  since  that  father's 
time.  The  only  alteration  which  St.  Proclus  seems  to 
have  introduced  in  the  liturgies  of  Constantinople, 
adopted  into  that  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  the  addition 
of  the  trisagion,  not,  as  most  writers  mistake,  that  com- 
monly called  the  Sanctus  in  the  preface,  as  appears  from 
What  is  said  above  ;  but  another  which  the  Greeks  have 
adopted,  and  prefixed  to  the  lectures  of  the  gospel,  and 
which  consists  in  these  words  :  "  Agios  0  TAeos,  ogws  is- 
chyros,  agios  athanatos.  eleison  imas."  "  Holy  God,  holy 
strong,  holy  immortal,  ha\e  mercy  on  us."  See  Le  Bruu, 
t.  ii.'p.  ob2  and  o%.  also  t.  3.  aivl  Reuaudot,  Goar,  &c. 


He  is  our  strength  and  support,  who  is  almighty 
and  most  willing  aud  desirous  to  save  us,  if  our 
wilful  wretchedness  and  pride  stand  not  in  the 
way.  He  alone  can  effectually  remove  these 
obstacles  :  humble  prayer  and  compunction 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  this  constant  grace.  To 
neglect  these  means  is  to  perish. 

ST.  FELIX,  B.  M. 

In  the  beginning  of  Dioclesian's  persecution, 
great  numbers  among  the  Christians  had  the 
weakness  to  deliver  up  the  sacred  books  into 
the  hands  of  the  persecutors  that  they  might  be 
burnt.  Many  even  sought  by  false  pretences 
to  extenuate  or  excuse  the  enormity  of  this 
crime,  as  if  it  ever  could  be  lawful  to  concur  to 
a  sacrilegious  or  impious  action.  Felix,  bishop 
of  Thiabara,  in  the  proconsular  Africa,  was  so 
far  from  being  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  that 
the  scandals  and  falls  of  others  were  to  him  a 
spur  to  greater  fear,  watchfulness,  constancy, 
and  fortitude.  Magnilian,  curator  or  civil 
magistrate  of  that  city,  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  commanded  him  to  give  up  all 
books  and  writings  belonging  to  his  church, 
that  they  might  be  burnt.  The  martyr  replied, 
it  was  better  he  himself  should  be  burnt.  This 
magistrate  sent  him  to  the  proconsul  at  Car- 
thage, by  whom  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
prefect  of  the  praetorium,  who  was  then  in 
Africa.  This  supreme  officer,  offended  at  his 
bold  and  generous  confession,  commanded  him 
to  be  loaded  with  heavier  bolts  and  irons,  and 
after  he  had  kept  him  nine  days  in  a  close  dun- 
geon, to  be  put  on  board  a  vessel,  saying  he 
should  stand  his  trial  before  the  emperor.  The 
bishop  lay  under  the  hatches  in  the  ship  between 
the  horses' feet  four  days  without  eatingor  drink- 
ing. The  vessel  arrived  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
and  the  saint  was  treated  with  great  honour 
by  the  Christians  of  that  island  in  all  the 
cities  through  which  he  passed.  When  the 
prefect  had  brought  him  as  far  as  Venosa  in 
Apulia,  he  ordered  his  irons  to  be  knocked 
off,  and  put  to  him  again  the  questions  whe- 
ther he  had  the  scriptures,  and  refused  to  de- 
liver them  up.  The  martyr  would  not  pur- 
chase lite  with  the  least  untruth,  and  answered, 
that  he  could  not  deny  but  he  had  the  books, 
but  that  he  would  never  give  them  up.  The 
prefect,  without  more  ado,  condemned  him  to 
be  beheaded.  At  the  place  of  execution  lie 
cheerfully  thanked  God  for  all  his  mercies,  and 
bowing  down  his  head  offered  himself  a  sacri- 
fice to  him  who  lives  for  ever,  in  303.  He 
was  fifty -six  years  old,  and,  at  his  death,  de- 
clared that  he  had  always  preserved  his  \ir- 
ginity  unspotted,  and  had  zealously  preached 
Christ  and  his  tn'th.  See  his  genuine  acts  in 
Baronius  and  Ruiuart,  p.  355. 

ST.  MAGLOIRE,  B.  C, 
Was  fellow-disciple  of  St.  Sampson   under  St, 
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Iltutus  in  Wales,  his  cousin,  and  his  zealous 
companion  in  his  apostolical  labours  in  Armo- 
ries or  Brittany,  and  he  succeeded  him  in  the 

abbey  of  Dole,  and  in  the  episcopal  character. 
His  labours  were  attended  with  a  great  harvest 
of  souls.  After  three  years,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric,  being  seventy  years  old,  and  retired 
into  a  desert  on  the  continent,  and  some  time 
alter  into  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  he  founded 
and  governed  a  monastery  of  sixty  monks. 
He  lived  on  barley-bread  and  pulse,  ate  only 
after  sunset,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
took  no  nourishment  at  all :  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  he  added  to  his  bread  a  little  fish. 
For  six  months  before  he  died  lie  never  stirred 
out  of  the  church,  but  when  lie  was  obliged  by 
some  necessity  ;  and  he  frequently  repeated 
with  sighs  :  One  thin*  I  have  asked  of  the  Lord  : 
this  will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the.  days  of  my  life.1  He 
died  about  the  year  bib,  and  is  honoured  on 
the  24th  of  October.  His  relics  were  removed 
to  Paris  for  fear  of  the  Normans,  with  those  of 
St.  Sampson,  in  the  tenth  century,  and  are 
there  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  James,*  which 
1  Ps.  xxvi.  4. 


now  bears  his  name,  was  a  Benedictin  monas- 
tery, but  now  belongs  to  the  great  seminary  of 
the  French  Oratorians,  and  the  abbacy  is  united 
to  the  archbishopric.  See  Lobin.  Hist.  Ecc 
de  Paris,  t.  1.  1.  :i.  p.  119.  54S.  et  Vies  des  SS 
de  Bretagne,  p.  144.  Baillet,  and  the  new  Paris 
Breviary. 


OCTOBER  XXV. 


*  The  relics  of  St.  Magloire,  in  8J7,  were  translated 
from  Jersey  to  the  abbey  of  Lehon  uear  Dinan,  in  the 
diocess  of  St.  Malo,  then  lately  founded  by  Nominoe,  a 
Untish  prince,  at  present  a  priory  subject  tu  Marmontier 
neat  Tuttrs.  In  the  incursions  of  the  Normans  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  relics  of  St.  Magloire,  St.  Sampson, 
St.  Malo,  St  Senator  or  Sinier,  (bishop  of  Avranches  in 
the  sixth  century,  honoured  the  18th  of  September,)  St. 
Levien.  and  some  others  were  conveyed  to  Paris  by  Sal- 
vator  bishop  of  Quidalet,  now  St.  Main's,  and  several 
British  monks,  and  deposited  in  the  collegiate  rojal 
churcn  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  the  church  of  the 
palace  and  kings.  When  the  British  monks  returned 
home,  Hugh  Capet,  the  powerful  count  of  Paris,  after- 
ward king,  kept  the  body  of  Saint  Magloire  with  some 
portions  of  those  of  SS.  Sampson,  Malo,  Sinier,  &c.  and 
erected  a  rich  Benedictin  abbey  in  the  church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  court  was  such  a 
continual  occasion  of  distraction  to  the  monks,  that  in 
;:i^  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  has 
ever  since  remained  parochial,  they  removed  to  a  chapel 
of  St.  George  their  cemetery,  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which,  from  that  time  was  called  the  monastery  of 
St.'  Magi  lire.  In  I  '>'  1.  this  house  was  conferred  on  the 
ed  the  Penitents,  at  St.  Magloire's  in  the  street 
of  St.  Denys.  and  the  monks  were  translated  to  the  com- 
munity of  St.  James  du  Ilaut-pas.  This  house  and 
church  were  afterward  settled  on  the  Oratorian-  to  serve 
for  the  great    seminary  of   the  I    St.  Ma- 

gloire ;  and  the  revenues  and  privileges  of  the  abbot 
granted  to  the  archbishop  oi  Paris.  All  these  churches, 
that  of  the  priory  of  Lehon  in  Brittany,  and  111  my  others, 
honour  s.        I  is  first,  others  as  second  ti- 

tular. See  I.  ■  Fevie,  I  ilen.de  1  Eg  i  e  de  Paris,  p,  ir>  i. 
the  new  Paris  Breviary,  and  Lobiueau,  Vies  des  SS.  de 
B      igne,  p  1 17. 

The  rehe-.  of  nineteen  saints  were  brought  at  that  time 
from  Brittany  to  Paris ;  rat  o(  St.  Sampson  of  Dole,  of 
St  Magic        -  St.  Sinier  bishop  of  Avranches, 

St.  I.  ■  lore  bishop,  Saint  Guenau  priest,  St.  Brieu,  St. 
Corentin,  St.  Leuthern  regionary  bishop,  St.  Levien 
bishop,  St.  Ciferien  bishop  ;  parts  of  the  bodies  of  St. 
Meloir,  (count  of  CornouaUle,  a  pious  young  prince, 
murdered  in  the  sixth  century,  honoured  on  the  2d  of 
October,  with  the  title  of  martyr  at  Quimper,  Vannes, 
Leon,  aud  in  the  English  litany  of  the  suventh  century, 


SS.  CHRYSANTHUS  AND  DARIA. 
MARTYRS. 

See  Jos.  Assemani,  in  Cal.  Universa,  t.  6.  p.  193.  and 
Falconius  comment,  ad  tab.  Ruthenas  Capponianus,  p. 
79.  ad  19  Martij.  Their  acts  in  Metaphrastes,  Lipo- 
manus,  and  Sunus  are  of  no  authority. 

IN  THE    THIRD    CENTURY. 

Chrysanthus  and  Daria  were  strangers,  who 
came  from  the  East  to  Rome,  the  first  from 
Alexandria,  the  second  from  Athens,  as  the 
Greeks  tell  us  in  their  Mensea.  They  add,  that 
Chrysanthus,  after  having  been  espoused  to 
Daria,  persuaded  her  to  prefer  a  state  of  per- 
petual virginity  to  that  of  marriage,  that  they 
might  more  easily  with  perfect  purity  of  heart 
trample  the  world  under  their  feet,  and  accom- 
plish the  solemn  consecration  they  had  made  of 
themselves  to  Christ  in  baptism.  The  zeal 
with  which  they  professed  the  faith  of  Christ 
distinguished  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  idolaters  ; 
they  were  accused  ;  and,  after  suffering  many 
torments,  finished  their  course  by  a  glorious 
martyrdom,  according  to  their  acts  in  the  reign 
of  Numerian  :  Baillet  thinks  rather  in  the  per- 
secution of  Valerian,  in  237.  Several  others 
who,  by  the  example  of  their  constancy,  had 

in  Mabillon,  Anal.  t.  2.)  of  St.  Trimore,  (or  Gildas,  sur- 
named  Treuch-meur,  a  prince  murdered  in  his  childhood 
by  Conomor,  count  of  Cornouaille,  honoured  on  the  8th 
of  November,)  of  St.  Guinganton  abbot,  of  St.  Kseuiphte 
abbot,  of  Saint  Paternus  bishop  of  Avranches,  of  St.  Scu- 
bilion,  and  of  St.  Buzeu,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  dis- 
ciple of  St.  (Tildas  in  Armorica,  and  martyr  ('24th  of  No- 
vember.) These  saints  are  honoured  at  St.  Magloire's 
on  the  1  7th  of  October,  the  day  of  the  reception  of  their 
relics  :  though  they  have  all  particular  days  assigned  for 
their  festivals,  except  four,  viz.  St.  Leuthern,  St.  Levien, 
St.  Escuiphte,  and  St.  Guinganton,  abbot  in  the  diocess 
of  Vannes.  Count  Hugh  Capet  having  suffered  the 
Britons  to  carry  away  only  part  of  these  relics,  kept  por- 
tions of  those  of  each.  Those  of  St.  Magloire  are  kept  in 
a  case  of  silver  gilt,  those  of  Saint  Leuthern  in  one  of 
wood  gilt,  those  of  St.  Meloir  were  carried  to  Meaux,  of 
St.  Paternus  to  <  Orleans  and  Issoudun  ;  part  of  those  of 
St.  Brieu  and  St.  Corentin  were  afterward  given  to  a 
nunnery,  founded  by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  diocess  of 
Chartres  on  the  Seme,  called  St.  Corentiu's.  Part  of  St. 
Sampson's  was  left  by  the  Britons,  in  their  return  at 
Orleans,  in  the  church  of  St.  Symphorian,  now  called  St. 
Simpson's.  The  Britons  in  return  for  those  they  received 
back,  sent  to  St.  Magloire's  in  Paris,  portions  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Paul  of  Leon,  of  SS.  Maimbeuf  and  Apofhemo, 
bishops  of  Angers,  of  St.  Gurval,  St.  Briach,  St.  Golvein, 
ftc.    See  Chatelain,  Mart.  Univ.  p.  802, 


October  25.] 

been  moved  to  declare  themselves  Christians, 
were  put  to  death  with  them.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  says,1  that  a  numerous  assembly  of 
Christians,  who  were  praying  at  their  tomb 
soon  after  their  martyrdom,  were,  by  the  order 
of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  walled  up  in  the  cave, 
and  buried  alive.  SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Daria 
were  interred  on  the  Salarian  Way,  with  their 
companions,  whose  bodies  were  found  with 
theirs  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
This  part  of  the  catacombs  was  long  known 
by  the  name  of  the  cemetery  of  SS.  Chrysan- 
thus and  Daria.  Their  tomb  was  decorated 
by  pope  Damasus,  who  composed  an  epitaph 
in  their  honour.2  Their  sacred  remains  were 
translated  by  pope  Stephen  VI.  in  866,  part 
into  the  Lateran  basilic,  and  part  into  the 
church  of  the  twelve  apostles.3  This  at  least 
is  true  of  the  relics  of  their  companions.  Those 
of  SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Daria  had  been  trans- 
lated to  the  abbey  of  Prom  in  the  diocess  of 
Triers,  in  S42,  being  a  gift  of  Sergius  II.  In 
844,  they  were  removed  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Avol,  or  St.  Navor,  in  the  diocess  of  Metz.4 
The  names  of  SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Daria  are 
famous  in  the  sacramentaries  of  St.  Gelasius  and 
St.  Gregory,  and  in  the  Martyrologies  both  of 
the  western  and  eastern  Churches.  The  Greeks 
honour  them  on  the  19th  of  March  and  17th 
of  October  :  the  Latins  on  the  25th  of  October. 

SS.   CRISPIN  AND  CRISPINIAN,  MM. 

See  Tillemont,  t.  4.  p.  461.  Bosquet,  Hist.  Eccl.  tie 
France,  1.  5.  c.  156.  Le  Moine,  Hist.  Antiqu.  Sois- 
sons,  Paris,  1771,  t.  1.  p.  154.  The  new  Paris  Bre- 
viary, and  Baillet  from  ancient  Martyrologies ;  for 
the  acts  of  these  martyrs  are  of  small  authority. 

A.  D.  287. 

The  names  of  these  two  glorious  martyrs  are 
not  less  famous  in  France  than  those  of  the 
two  former  at  Rome.  They  came  from  Rome 
to  preach  the  faith  in  Gaul  toward  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  together  with  St.  Quintin 
and  others.  Fixing  their  residence  at  Sois- 
sons,  in  imitation  of  St.  Paul  they  instructed 
many  in  the  faith  of  Christ  which  they  preached 
publicly  in  the  day,  at  seasonable  times;  and. 
in  imitation  of  St.  Paul,  worked  with  their 
hands  in  the  night,  making  shoes,  though  they 
are  said  to  have  been  nobly  born,  and  brothers. 
The  infidels  listened  to  their  instructions,  and 
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lodged  against  them.  The  emperor,  perhaps 
as  much  to  gratify  their  accusers  as  to  indulge 

his  own  superstition  and  give  way  to  his  sa\ag-e 
cruelty,  gave  order  that  they  should  be  con- 
vened before  Rictius  Varus,  the  most  impla- 
cable enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  whom  he 
had  first  made  governor  of  that  part  ot  Gau", 
and  had  then  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  prefect 
of  the  prffitorium.  The  martyrs  were  victorious 
over  this  most  inhuman  judge,  by  the  patience 
and  constancy  with  which  they  bore  the  most 
cruel  torments,  and  finished  their  course  by 
the   sword   about  the  year  287.*     They   are 

*  SS.  Crispin  and  Crispiman  are  the  patrons  and 
models  of  the  pious  confraternity  of  brother  shoemakers, 
an  establishment  begun  by  Henry  Michael  Buch,  com- 
monly called  Good  Henry.  His  parents  were  poor  day- 
labourers  at  Erlon,  in  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg.  Henry 
was  distinguished  from  his  infancy  fur  his  parts  and 
extraordinary  piety  and  prudence.  He  was  put  appren- 
tice very  young  to  a  shoemaker.  With  the  duties  of  bis 
calling  he  joined  constant  devotion  and  the  exercise  of  all 
virtues.  Sundays  and  holidays  he  spent  chiefly  in  the 
churches,  was  a  great  lover  of  holy  prayer,  and  studied 
earnestly  to  know  and  contemn  himself,  to  mortify  his 
senses  and  to  deny  his  own  will.  He  took  SS.  Crispin 
and  Crispinian  for  his  models,  and,  at  his  work,  had 
them  before  his  eyes,  considering  often  how  they  worked 
with  a  view  purely  to  please  God,  and  to  have  aa  oppor- 
tunity to  convert  infidels,  and  to  relieve  the  pour.  It  was 
to  him  a  subject  of  grief  to  see  many  in  the  same  or  the 
like  trades  ill  instructed,  slothful  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  engaged  in  dangerous  or  criminal  habits  ;  and,  by 
his  zealous  and  prudent  exhortations  ami  endeavours,  he 
induced  many  such  to  assist  diligently  at  catechism  and 
piuus  instructions,  to  shun  ale-houses  and  dangerous 
company,  to  frequent  the  sacraments,  to  pray  devoutly  j 
especially  to  make  every  evening  acts  of  faith,  hope, 
divine  love,  and  contrition,  and  to  love  only  virtuous 
company,  and  whatever  promoted  piety  and  religion.  In 
this  manner,  lie  laid  himself  out  with  great  zeal  and  sue 
cess,  when,  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  being  expired, 
he  worked  as  journeyman ;  and  God  so  abuudantly 
diffused  in  his  heart  bis  holy  spirit  and  charity,  and  gave 
such  authority  and  weight  to  his  wards,  by  the  character 
of  his  sanctity,  that  he  seemed  to  have  established  him 
the  father  of  his  family,  to  hear  the  com;  laints,  reconcile 
the  differences,  inquire  into  the  distresses,  comfort  the 
sorrows,  and  even  relieve  the  wants  of  many.  The 
servant  of  God  went  always  very  meanly  clad,  yet  often 
gave  to  the  poor  some  of  the  clothes  off  his  back  ;  he 
retrenched  every  thing  that  was  superfluous,  and  often 
contented  himself  with  bread  and  water  that  he  might 
feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked.  Thus  he  bad 
lived  at  his  work  several  years  at  Luxemburg  and 
Messen,  when  providence  conducted  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  continued  the  same  zealous  life  among  the  young 
men  of  his  low  rank  and  profession. 

He  was  forty-five  years  old  when  the  baron  of  Renty 
whose  piety  has  rendered  his  name  famous,  having  beard 
were  astonished  at  the  example  of  their  lives,  j  nim  sPoke  °'>  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  him.  The 
especially  of  their  charity,  disinterestedness, 
heavenly  piety,  and  contempt  of  glory  and  all 
earthly  things :  and  the  effect  was  the  conver- 
sion of  many  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  bro- 
thers had  continued  this  employment  several 
years  when  the  emperor  Maximian  Herculeus 
coming  into  the  Belgic  Gaul,  a  complaint  was 

1  L.  de  Glor.Mart.  c.  38.  and  83.     2  Damas.Carm.3ii. 

3  Bosius  and  Aringhi  Roma  subterr.  1.  3.  c.  -_'4.  and 
Anastasius  the  Librarian,  in  his  auth  ntic  relation  of  this 
translation. 

*  See  Mabill.  Saec.  4.  Ben.  p.  61 1. 


simplicity  and  most  edifying  and  enlightened  discourse 
of  the  poor  shoemaker  surprised  ami  charmed  the  good 
baron,  who  discovered  in  him  an  extraordinary  prudence 
and  penetration  in  spiritual  things,  and  an  invincible 
courage  to  undertake  and  execute  great  projects  for  the 
honour  of  God.  He  was  informed  that  Henry  reformed 
many  dissolute  apprentices  and  children,  and,  with  great 
address  and  piety,  reconciled  to  them  their  angry  masters 
or  parents ;  that  he  prescribed  to  many  that  were  so  dis- 
posed, excellent  rules  of  a  pious  life  :  and  that  he  had  an 
excellent  talent  at  instructing  and  exhorting  pi  ors 
who  had  no  friends,  and  seemed  destitute  of  comfort,  in 
the  hospital  of  Saint  Gervaise,  which  he  visited  every 
day.  But  what  gave  him  the  highest  idea  of  Henry's 
sanctity,  was  the  eminent  spirit  of  oraver  and  humility 
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mentioned  in  the  Martyrologies  of  St.  Jerom 
Bede,  Florus,  Ado,  Usuard,  &c.  A  great 
church  was  built  at  Soissons  in  their  honour  in 

and  the  supernatural  graces  with  which  lie  discovered 
him  to  be  endowed.  Thinking  him,  therefore,  a  prope 
instrument  for  advancing  the  divine  honour,  he  proposed 
to  him  a  project  of  establishing  a  confraternity  to  facil 
tate  tin1  heroic  exercise  of  all  virtues  among  persons  of  his 
low  profession.  For  this  end,  he  purchased  for  him  the 
freedom  and  privilege  of  a  burgess  ;  and  made  him  com- 
mence  master  in  his  trade  thai  he  might  take  apprentices 
and  journeymen  who  were  willing  to  follow  the  rules  that 
were  prescribed  them,  and  were  drawn  up  hy  the  curate 
of  St.  Paul's,  regarding  frequent  prayer,  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  the  constant  practice  of  the  divine  presence, 
mutual  succours  in  time  of  sickness,  and  affording  relief 
and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  distressed.  Seven  appren- 
tices and  journeymen  joined  him,  and  the  foundation  oi 
his  confraternity  was  laid  in  1645,  Henry  being  ap- 
pointed the  tirst  superior.  It  appeared  visibly,  hy  the 
innocence  and  sanctity  of  this  company  of  pious  artisans, 
how  much  God  had  chosen  to  be  honoured  hy  it  :  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  Christians  seemed  revived  amongst 
them. 

Two  years  after  this,  certain  pious  tailors  who  were 
charmed  with  the  heavenly  life  of  these  shoemakers, 
whom  they  heard  often  singing  devoutly  the  divine 
praises  at  their  work,  and  saw  employing,  in  penance 
and  good  works,  that  time  which  many  throw  away  in 
idleness  and  sin,  begged  of  good  Henry  a  copy  of  these 
rules,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sams  curate,  formed 
a  hke  confraternity  of  their  profession,  in  1647.  Both 
these  confraternities  are  propagated  in  several  parts  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  are  settled  in  Rome.  Tne  prin- 
cipal rules  are,  that,  all  the  members  rise  at  five  o'clock 
every  morning,  meet  together  to  pray  before  they  go  to 
work,  that,  as  often  as  the  clock  strikes,  the  superior 
recites  aloud  some  suitable  prayer,  at  some  hours  a  De 
Profundi*,  at  others  some  devotion  to  honour  the  passion 
of  our  Redeemer,  or  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  &c. 
that  all  hear  mass  every  day  at  an  appointed  hour:  at 
their  work  to  say  certain  prayers,  as  the  beads  ;  and 
sometimes  sing  a  devout  hymn,  at  other  times  work 
mostly  in  silence;  make  a  meditation  before  dinner: 
hear  pious  reading  at  table  ;  make  every  year  a  retreat 
for  a  few  days ;  on  Sundays  and  holydays  assist  at 
sermons,  and  at  the  whole  divine  office  ;  visit  hospitals 
and  prisons,  or  poor  sick  persons  in  their  private  houses ; 
make  an  examination  of  their  consciences,  say  night 
pr.iycrs  together,  and  retire  to  their  rooms  at  nine  o'clock. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  great 
virtues  and  edifying  deportment  of  the  pious  institutor  of 
i  iushment.  \fter  three  years'  sickness 
he  died  at  P. iris,  of  an  iJcer  in  his  lungs,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  in  1666,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  St. 
G  -      See  Le  Vachet,  L' Artisan  Chretien,  on  la 

Vie  du  Hon  Henri;  and  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordr.  Rel. 
t.  8,  p.  175.  An  enterprise  which  the  pious  baron  of 
Renty  had  extremely  at  heart,  was  to  engage  persons  in 
tin-  world,  of  all  professions,  especially  artisans  and  the 
.struct  themselves  in,  and  faithfully  to  practise, 
all  the  means  of  Christian  perfection,  of  which  his  own 
:  model. 

Gaston  John  Baptist,  baron  of  Renty,  son  of  Charles, 
baron  of  Reuty,  of  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Irtois, 
was  born  at  tin-  castle  of  Beni,  in  the  diocess  of  Bayeuz 
in  Normandy,  in  1611.  11-  u.is  placed  very  young  in 
the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  and  afterward  in  the 
Ji  it  Caen  with  a  clergyman  for  Ins 

preceptor,  and  a  -  UOr:    at   seventeen,  he  was 

sent  to  the  academy  a!  Pai  i,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  progress  in  learning,  and  his  address  in  all 
his  exercises,  especially  riding  and  fencing.     Piety  from 

the  cradle  was  Ins  favoinite  inclination,  which  was  much 
Strengthened  by  his  reading  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
His  desire  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  was  overruled  hy 
his  parents;  and,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
he  married  Elizabeth  of  Balzac,  of  the  family  of  Eutra 


the  sixth  century,  and  St.  Eligius  richly  orna- 
mented their  sacred  shrine. 

From  the  example  of  the  saints  it  appears 

gues,  daughter  to  the  count  of  Graville,  by  whom  he  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  great  abilities,  mo- 
desty, and  prudence  rendered  him  conspicuous  in  the 
world,  especially  in  the  states  at  Rouen,  wherein  he 
assisted  as  deputy  of  tlie  nobility  of  the  Bailiwic  of  Vire, 
and  in  the  army,  in  which  he  served  in  Lorrain,  being 
captain  of  a  select  company  of  six-score  men,  of  whom 
sixty  were  gentlemen  of  good  families.  His  valour, 
watchful  and  tender  care  of  all  under  his  charge,  regular 
and  fervent  devotion,  attention  to  every  duty,  excessive 
charity,  humility,  penance,  and  the  exercise  of  all  virtues 
cannot  be  recounted  in  this  place.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  king  Lewis  XIII.  but  it  was  his  greatest 
happiness,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  world  his  heart  ap- 
peared as  perfectly  disengaged  from  it,  and  raised  above 
it  as  the  Pauls,  Antonies,  and  Arseniuses  were  in  their 
deserts.  In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  the 
sermons  of  a  certain  Oratorian  who  preached  a  mission, 
about  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  his  soul,  that  after  making  a  general  con- 
fession to  that  pious  priest,  by  his  advice,  he  entered 
upon  a  new  course  of  life,  resolving  to  break  all  his 
connexions  with  the  court,  resign  all  public  business, 
and  lay  aside  superfluous  visits  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  heart  to  God  in  prayer,  and  to  works  of  duty 
and  charity.  He  chose  for  his  director  F.  Condreu, 
general  of  the  Oratorians,  a  most  holy  and  experienced 
master  in  an  interior  life,  as  his  pious  writings  and  the 
history  of  his  life  show.  As  the  whole  secret  of  a  Chris- 
tian consists  in  destroying  what  is  vicious  in  our  affec- 
tions that  grace  may  reign  in  us,  and  in  making  the  old 
man  die  that  Christ  alone  may  live  in  our  hearts,  the 
baron,  by  the  counsels  of  his  director,  redoubled  his 
application  to  subdue  his  passions,  and  regulate  all  the 
interior  and  exterior  motions  of  his  heart  and  senses. 
By  vigorously  thwarting  the  inclinations  of  nature  and 
the  senses,  he  brought  them  into  subjection ;  and  wherever 
he  discovered  any  symptom  of  the  least  irregularity, 
he  strongly  counteracted  the  inclination,  by  doing  the 
contrary.  He  made  every  day  two  examinations  of  con- 
science, at  noon  and  at  night ;  went  to  confession  twice, 
and  to  communion  three  or  four  times  a  week :  rose  at 
midnight  to  say  matins  with  an  hour's  meditation  ;  had 
regular  hours  in  the  day  for  meditation,  mass,  and  other 
devotions,  and  all  family  duties.  His  fasts  and  absti- 
nence were  most  rigorous  and  continual ;  his  clothes 
plain ;  the  interior  peace  and  serenity  of  his  mind 
demonstrated  the  submission  of  his  passions  to  reason 
and  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  very  little  desired  or 
feared  any  thing  temporal,  considering  God  alone,  whe- 
ther in  prosperity  or  adversity.  His  retrenchment  of 
every  superfluity  showed  his  love  of  poverty.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  most  unworthy  and  the  basest  of  all 
creatures ;  in  his  letters  took  the  title  of  sinner,  or  the 
most  grievous  sinner,  and  lived  in  a  total  annihilation  of 
himself  before  God  and  all  creatures  ;  when  he  spoke  of 
God,  he  humbled  himself  to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  he  would  feelingly  say,  that  so  base  a  creature  ought 
with  trembling  to  adore  God  in  silence,  without  presum- 
ing to  pronounce  his  name.  In  a  sincere  love  for  a 
hidden  and  unknown  life  he  shunned  and  dreaded 
esteem  and  honour,  insomuch  that  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  banished  from  all  hearts,  and  for- 
gotten by  all  men.  He  earnestly  conjured  his  devout 
friends  to  sigh  to  God  for  him,  that  the  spirit  of  his  di- 
vine Son  might  he  his  life,  or  that  he  might  live  in  hiin 
and  for  him  alone.  It  was  his  custom  to  consecrate  fre- 
quently to  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  his  whole 
being,  his  body,  soul,  wife,  children,  estate,  and  whatever 
could  concern  him,  earnestly  praying  that  with  the 
utmost  purity,  simplicity,  and  innocency  he  might  do  a.: 
things  purely  for  God,  without  the  least  secret  spark  of 
self-love,  and  without  feeling  joy  or  sorrow,  or  any  other 
sentiment  which  he  did  not  totally  refer  to  Him  His 
devotion  to  the  blessed   sacrame  it  was  such,   tlu'    l*e 
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how  foolish  the  pretences  of  many  Christians 
are,  who  imagine  the  care  of  a  family,  the  busi- 
ness of  a  farm  or  a  shop,  the  attention  which 
they  are  obliged  to  give  to  their  worldly  pro- 
fession are  impediments  which  excuse  them 
from  aiming  at  perfection.  Such,  indeed,  they 
make  them  ;  but  this  is  altogether  owing  to 
their  own  sloth  and  malice.  How  many  saints 
have  made  these  very  employments  the  means 
of  their  perfection!  St.  Paul  made  tents; 
Saints  Crispin  and  Crispinian  were  shoemakers ; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  taken  up  in  the  care  of 
her  poor  cottage  ;  Christ  himself  worked  with 
his  reputed  father;  and  those  saints  who  re- 
nounced all  commerce  with  the  world  to  devote 
themselves  totally  to  the  contemplation  of  hea- 
venly things,  made  mats,  tilled  the  earth,  or 
copied  and  bound  good  books.  The  secret  of 
the  art  of  their  sanctification  was,  that  fulfilling 
the  maxims  of  Christ,  they  studied  to  subdue 
their  passions  and  die  to  themselves ;  they, 
with  much  earnestness  and  application,  ob 
tained  of  God,  and  improved  daily  in  their 
souls,  a  spirit  of  devotion   and  prayer ;  their 

usually  spent  several  hours  in  the  "day  on  his  knees 
before  it ;  and  when  others  wondered  he  could  abide  so 
long  together  on  his  knees,  he  said  it  was  this  that  gave 
him  vigour  and  strength,  and  revived  his  soul.  He  often 
served  at  mass  himself:  he  rebuilt  the  church  at  Beni ; 
and  out  of  devotion  to  the  holy  sacrament,  he  furnished 
a  great  number  of  poor  parish-churches  with  neat  silver 
chalices  and  ciboriums.  It  would  be  too  long  here  to 
mention  his  care  of  his  family,  and  of  all  his  tenants,  but 
especially  of  his  children  ;  frequent  attendance  upon  the 
sick  in  hospitals,  and  in  their  cottages,  and  his  incredible 
and  perpetual  charities  not  only  among  his  own  vassals 
and  in  neighbouring  places  but  also  among  the  distant 
hospitals,  the  slaves  at  Marseilles,  the  Christian  slaves  in 
Barbary,  the  missions  in  the  Indies,  several  English  and 
Irish  catholic  exiles,  &c.  After  the  death  of  F.  Condien, 
he  chose  for  his  director  a  devout  father  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  and,  for  some  time  before  his  death,  communi- 
cated usually  every  day.  Prayer  being  the  great  channel 
through  which  the  divine  gifts  are  chiefly  communicated 
to  our  souls,  in  imitation  of  all  the  saints  he  made  this 
his  ordinary  employment,  and  his  whole  life  might  be 
called  a  continued  prayer.  His  eminent  spirit  of  prayer 
was  founded  in  the  most  profound  humility,  and  constant 
mortification.  The  soul  must  die  before  she  can  live  by 
the  true  life ;  she  must  be  crucified  to  herself  and  the 
world  before  she  is  capable  of  uniting  herself  intimately 
to  God,  in  which  consists  her  perfection.  This  faithful 
servant  of  God  was  dead  to  the  love  of  riches,  and  the 
goods  of  the  world  ;  to  its  amusements,  pleasures,  and 
honours ;  to  the  esteem  and  applause  of  men,  and  also 
to  their  contempt ;  to  the  inordinate  affections  or  incli- 
nations of  self-love,  so  that  his  heart  seemed  to  be  with- 
held by  no  ties,  but  totally  possessed  by  God  and  his  pure 
love.  In  these  dispositions  he  was  prepared  for  the 
company  of  the  heavenly  spirits.  The  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  spent  partly  at  Paris,  and  partly  at  his  country 
seat  or  castle  at  his  manor  of  Citri,  in  the  diocess  of 
Soissons.  It  was  at  Haris  that  he  fell  ill  of  nis  last  sick- 
ness, in  which  he  suffered  great  pains  without  giving 
the  least  sign  of  complaint.  Having  most  devoutly 
received  all  the  sacraments  he  calmly  expired  on  the 
24th  of  April,  in  the  year  1649,  of  his  a^e  the  thirty- 
seventh.  He  was  buried  at  Citri  ;  bis  body  was  taken 
up  on  the  15th  of  September  iu  1658,  by  an  order  of  the 
bishop,  to  be  removed  to  a  more  honourable  place :  and 
was  found  as  fresh  and  entire  as  if  he  had  been  but  just 
dead.  See  his  life  by  F.  St.  Jure,  a  Jesuit  of  singular 
piety  and  learning. 


temporal  business  they  regarded  as  a  duty 
which  they  owed  to  God,  and  sanctified  it  by  a 
pure  and  perfect  intention,  as  Christ  on  earth 
directed  every  thing  lie  did  to  the  glory  of  his 
Father.  in  these  very  employments,  they 
were  careful  to  improve  themselves  iu  humility, 
meekness,  resignation,  divine  charity,  and  all 
other  virtues,  by  the  occasions  which  call  them 
forth  at  every  moment,  and  in  every  action. 
Opportunities  of  every  virtue,  an  1  every  kind 
of  good  work  never  tail  in  all  circumstances  : 
and  the  chief  means  of  our  sanctification  may 
be  practised  in  every  state  of  life,  which  are 
self  denial  and  assiduous  prayer,  frequent  aspi- 
rations, and  pious  meditation  or  refections  on 
spiritual  truths,  which  disengage  the  affections 
from  earthly  things,  and  deeply  imprint  in  the 
heart  those  of  piety  and  religion. 

ST.  GAUDENTIUS  OF  BRESCIA,  B.  C. 

He  seems  to  have  been  educated  under  St. 
Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  whom  he  styles 
his  father.  His  reputation  ran  very  high  when 
he  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  partly  to  shun  ap- 
plause and  honours,  and  partly  hoping  by  his 
absence  to  be  at  last  forgotten  at  home.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  In  a  monas- 
tery at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  he  met  with  the 
sisters  and  nieces  of  St.  Basil,  who,  as  a  rich 
present,  bestowed  on  him  certain  relics  of  the 
forty  martyrs  and  some  other  saints,  knowing 
that  he  would  honour  those  sacred  pledges  as 
they  had  honoured  them.1  During  his  absence 
St.  Philastrius  died,  and  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Brescia,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  him  solid  instructions,  and  in  his  person 
to  see  at  their  head  a  perfect  model  of  Christian 
virtue,  pitched  upon  him  tor  their  bishop,  and 
fearing  obstacles  from  his  humility,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  receive  no  other  for 
their  pastor.  The  bishops  of  the  province 
met,  and  with  St.  Ambrose,  their  metropolitan, 
confirmed  the  election.  Letters  were  despatched 
to  St.  Gaudeutius,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia, 
to  press  his  speedy  return  ;  but  he  only  yielded 
to  the  threat  of  an  excommunication  if  he  re- 
fused to  obey.  He  was  ordained  by  St.  Am- 
brose with  other  bishops  of  the  province,  about 
the  year  387  ;  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
on  that  occasion,  expresses  the  most  profound 
sentiments  of  humility  with  which  he  was  pe- 
netrated.- 

The  Church  of  Brescia  soon  found  how 
great  a  treasure  it  possessed  in  so  holy  a 
pastor.  He  never  ceased  to  break  to  them  the 
bread  of  life,  and  to  teed  their  souls  with  the 
important  truths  of  salvation.  A  certain  vir- 
tuous nobleman  named  Benevolus,  who  had 
been  disgraced  by  the  empress  Justina,  because 
he  refused  to  draw  up  an  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Arians,  had  retired  to  Brescia,  his  own  countiy, 
and  was  the  greatest  ornament  of  that  Church. 
This  worthy  nobleman  being  hindered  by  a 
1  Gaudent Serm.  17  *  lb.Sero».  10. 
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severe  fit  of  sickness  from  attending'  some  of 
the  sermons  of  St.  Gaudentius,  requested  of 
him  that  he  would  commit  them  to  writing  fi>r 
his  use.3     By  this  means  we  have  seventeen  of 
his  sermons,4     In  the  second  which  he  made 
for  the  Neophites  at  their  coming  out  of  the 
font,    he    explaineth   to  them    the   mysteries 
which  he  could  not  expound  in  presence  of  the 
catechumens,  especially  the  blessed  eucharist, 
of  which  he  suns:  "  The  Creator  and  Lord  of 
nature    who   bringeth    the   bread   out   of  the 
ground,  maketh  also  of  bread   his  own  body; 
because  he  hath  promised,  and  is  able  to  per- 
form   it:    and   he   who    made    wine    of  water, 
converteth  wine   into   his  own   blood."5    The 
saint  built  a  new  church  at  Brescia,  to  the  de- 
dication   of  which    he    invited   many   bishops, 
and  in   their  presence   made   the   seventeenth 
sermon  of  those  which  are  extant.     In  it  he 
says:    that    he  had  deposited  in   this  church 
certain  relics  of  the  forty  martyrs,  of  St.  John 
Baptist,   St.  Andrew.    St.  Thomas,   St.  Luke  ; 
some  of  the  blood  of  SS.  Gervasius,  Protasius, 
and  Nazarius,  moulded  intoapaste,  and  of  the 
ashes  of  SS.  Sisinnius,  and  Alexander.      He 
affirms  that  a  portion  of  a   martyr's  relics  is  in 
virtue    and    efficacy   the   same    as    the   whole. 
"  Therefore,"  says  he;   "  that  we  may  be  suc- 
coured by  the  patronage  of  so  many  saints,  let 
us  run  and  supplicate  with  an  entire  confidence, 
and  earnest  desire,  that   by  their  interceding 
we  may  deserve  to  obtain   all  things  we  ask, 
magnifying  Christ  our  Lord,  the  giver  of  so 
great    grace."6     Besides  these   seventeen  ser- 
mons of  this  father  we  have  three  others.    The 
twentieth  is  a  panegyric  on    St.  Philastrius,7 
wherein  our  saint  mentions  that  he  had  made 
a  like  panegyric  on  his  holy  predecessor  every 
year  on   his   anniversary  festival  for  fourteen 
years.     The  saint  exhorts  Christians  to  banish 
all  dissolute  (castings  accompanied  with  danc- 
ing and  music,  saying:  "  Those  are  wretched 
houses   which    resemble    theatres.       Let    the 
houses  of   Christians  be  free  from  every  thing 
of  the   train   of  the  devil  :    let    humility   and 
hospitality  be  practised  therein;  let   them  be 
always  sanctified  by  psalms  and  spiritual  songs: 
let  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sign  of  Jesus 
Christ  (the   cross)   be   in  your  hearts,  in   your 
mouths,  on  your  countenance,  at   table,  in  the 
bath,  when    yon    go   out    and  when    you   come 
in,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow."8     In  405,  St.  Gau- 
dentius  was  deputed  with  some  others  by  the 
Roman  council  and  by  the  emperor  Honorius 
into  the  Bast  to  defend  the  cause  ol  St.  Chry- 
Bostom  before  Arcadius:  tor  which  commission 
St  Chrysostom  senl    him   a  letter  of  thanks 
which  is  extant,  though  the  deputies  were  ill 
received,   and    imprisoned    for   some    time   in 
Thrace,  and  afterward    put    on   board    a    rotten 

vessel.  St.  Gaudentius  seems  to  have  died  about 


3  St.  Gaudent.  pref.  *  Bibl.  Pah  t.  5. 

lb.  p  947,  8  lb.  p.  970. 

7  Extant  in  Sunns  ad  18  Julii. 

8  Senil.  a 
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the  year  420;  Labbe  says  in  427.  Rufinus 
styles  him  "  the  g  ory  of  the  doctors  of  the 
age  wherein  he  lives."  He  is  honoured  on 
this  day  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See  his 
works  printed  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
and  more  correctly  at  Padua,  in  1720,  4to. 
Also  Ceillier,  t.  10.  p.  517.  Cave,  Hist.  Litter, 
t.  1.  p.  282. 

ST.  BONIFACE  I.  POPE,  C. 

Boniface  was  a  priest  of  an  unblemished 
character,  well  versed  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  advanced  in  years  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Zosimus  in  the  pontificate  on  the  29th 
of  December  in  418.  His  election  was  made 
much  against  his  will,  as  the  relation  of  it, 
which  was  sent  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  by  the  neighbouring  bishops  to  the 
emperor  Honorius,  who  resided  at  Ravenna, 
testifies.  To  it  concurred  seventy  priests,  some 
bishops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  people ; 
but  three  bishops  and  some  others  chose  one 
Eulalius,  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  man. 
Symmachus,  prefect  of  Rome,  sent  an  account 
of  this  division  or  schism  to  the  emperor,  who 
ordered  that  a  synod  should  be  assembled  to 
determine  the  debate.  The  council  which  met 
desired  that  a  greater  number  of  prelates  should 
be  called,  and  made  certain  provisional  decrees, 
to  which  Eulalius  refused  to  submit.  Where- 
upon he  was  condemned  by  a  sentence  of  the 
council,  and  the  election  of  Boniface  ratified. 
This  pope  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  remark- 
able for  his  mildness:  yet  he  would  not  suffer 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  to  extend  their 
patriarchate  into  Illyricum  or  the  other  western 
provinces  which  were  then  subject  to  the  east- 
ern empire,  but  had  always  belonged  to  the 
western  patriarchate.  He  strenuously  main- 
tained the  rights  of  Rufus,  bishop  of'Thessalo- 
nica,  who  was  his  vicar  in  Thessaly  and  Greece, 
and  would  allow  no  election  of  bishops  to  be 
made  in  those  countries  which  were  not  con- 
firmed by  him,  according  to  the  ancient  disci- 
pline. In  Gaul  he  restored  certain  privileges 
to  the  metropolitical  sees  of  Narbonne  and 
Vienne,  exempting  them  from  any  subjection 
to  the  primacy  of  Aries.  This  holy  pope 
exerted  his  zeal  against  the  Pelagians,  and 
testified  the  highest  esteem  for  the  great 
St.  Austin,  who  addressed  to  him  four  books 
against  the  Pelagians.  St.  Boniface  in  his 
third  letter  to  Rufus,  says;1  "The  blessed 
apostle  Peter  received  by  our  Lord's  sentence 
and  commission  the  care  of  the  whole  Church, 
which  was  founded  upon  him."3  St.  Boniface 
died  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year  422, 
having  sat  somewhat  above  three  years  and 
nine  months,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Felicitas,  which  he  had  adorned  on  the 
Salarian  Way.  He  had  made  manv  rich  pre- 
sents of  silver  patens,  chalices,  and  other  holy 

1  Decretal,  epigt.  t.  l.p.  1039.  ed.  Coutant 
r  Matt,  xvi.  and  xviii. 
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vessels  to  the  churches  in  Rome.  Bede  quotes 
a  book  of  his  miracles,  and  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  commemorates  his  name  on  this  day. 
See  his  Epistles  in  Don).  Coutant's  complete 
edition  of  the  Decretal  Epistles  of  th.e  Popes, 
of  which  he  only  lived  to  publish  the  first 
volume,  in  1721,  dying-  the  same  year  at  St. 
Germain  des  Prez.*  The  epistles  of  this  pope 
are  also  printed  in  t'he  collections  of  the  coun- 
cils, as  in  Labbe's  edition,  t.  2.  p.  1582,  and 
t.  4.  p.  1702.  See  on  his  life  Baronius,  and 
the  Pontifical  published  by  Anastasius  the  Li- 
brarian, (ap.  Muratori  Script.  Ital.  t.  3.  p.  116.) 
with  the  dissertations  of  Ciampini,  Schelstrate, 
Biancini,  and  Vignolius  on  that  Pontifical. 


OCTOBER  XXVI. 


SAINT  EVARISTUS,  POPE  AND 
MARTYR. 

See  Eus.  Hist.l.  3.  c.  34.  1.  4.  c.  1.  The  first  part  of 
Anastasius's  Pontifical,  ascribed  to  Damasus ;  Tille- 
montj  t.  2.  p.  231.     Berti,  Diss.  Chronol.  t.  2,  &c. 

A.  D.  112. 

St.  Eyaristus  succeeded  St.  Anacletus  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  governed 
the  Church  nine  years,  and  died  in  112.  He 
is  honoured  with  the  title  of  martyr  in  the  Pon- 
tificals and  in  most  Martyrologies.  The  insti- 
tution of  cardinal  priests  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  him,  because  he  first  divided  Rome  into 
several  titles  or  parishes,  according  to  the 
Pontifical,  assigning  a  priest  to  each  :  he  also 
appointed  seven  deacons  to  attend  the  bishop. 
He  conferred  holy  orders  thrice  in  the  month 
of  December,  when  that  ceremony  was  most 
usually  perlbrmed,  for  which  Amalarius  assigns 
morai  and  mystical  reasons ;  Mabillon  and 
Claude  de  Vert1  give  this,  that  at  Lent  and 
1  Explic.  des  Cerem.  Pref.  p.  28. 


*  In  the  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, Dom.  Coutant  demonstrates  by  the  Testimonies  of 
St.  Cyprian,  St.  Optatus,  St.  Jerom,  &c.  what  St.  Boni- 
face affirms,  that  the  Church  always  acknowledged  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  see  to  be  derived  from  Christ, 
(who  conferred  the  supreme  authority  on  St.  Peter,)  not 
from  the  emperors,  as  Photius  pretended  in  order  to 
establish  his  schism.  The  same  author  shows,  that  all 
the  popes  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  except 
Liberius,  (who  rose  after  his  fall  with  so  much  zeal  and 
piety  that  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  his  virtue  in  strains  of 
admiration,)  are  enrolled  by  the  Church  among  the 
saints.  The  name  pope  (or  father)  was  anciently  com- 
mon to  all  bishops  ;  but  as  the  style  with  regard  to  titles 
changed,  this  became  reserved  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
St.  Gelasius,  St.  Leo,  St.  Gregory,  Symmachus,  Hormisdas, 
Vigilius,  and  other  popes,  frequently  styled  themselves 
Vicars  of  St.  Peter.  That  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ 
was  also  ancientiy  given  sometimes  to  the  popes  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fifteenth  letter  of  St.  Cyprian  to  Cornelius  ; 
and  from  the  testimony  of  the  bishops  and  priests  who 
after  pope  Gelasius  had  absolved  the  bishop  Misenuy, 
unanimously  cried  out,  that  they  acknowledged  in  his 
person  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Whitsuntide  the  bishops  were  more  takes  up, 
but  were  more  at  liberty  in  Advent  to  give  due 
attention  to  this  important  function  :  tor  holy 
orders  were  always  conferred  in  seasons  ap- 
pointed for  tasting  and  prayer.  St.  Evaristus 
was  buried  near  St.  Peter's  torn!),  on  the 
Vatican. 

The  disciples  of  the  apostles,  by  assiduous 
meditation  on  heavenly  things,  were  so  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  life  to  come,' that  they  seemed 
no  longer  inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  of 
heaven,  where  their  thoughts  and  affections 
were  placed,  and  whither  they  directed  all  their 
actions,  even  their  necessary  attention  to  tem- 
poral concerns.  If  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians now-a-days  esteem  and  set  their  hearts  so 
much  on  earthly  goods,  and  so  easily  lose 
sight  of  eternity  in  the  course  of  their  actions, 
they  are  no  longer  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  primitive  saints,  and  are  become  children 
of  this  world,  slaves  to  its  vanities,  and  to  their 
own  irregular  passions.  If  we  do  not  correct 
this  disorder  of  our  hearts,  and  conform  our 
interior  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  cannot  be 
entitled  to  his  promises. 

SS.  LUCIAN  AND  MARCIAN,  MM. 

Lucian  and  Marcian  living  in  the  darkness  of 
idolatry  applied  themselves  to  the  vain  study 
of  the  black  art ;  but  were  converted  to  the 
faith  by  finding  their  charms  lose  their  power 
upon  a  Christian  virgin,  and  the  evil  spirits  de- 
feated by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Their  eves 
being  thus  opened  they  burned  their  magical 
books  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia; 
and,  when  they  had  effaced  their  crimes  by 
baptism,  they  distributed  their  possessions 
among  the  poor,  and  retired  together  into  a 
close  solitude,  that  by  exercising  themselves  in 
mortification  and  prayer,  they  might  subdue 
their  passions,  and  strengthen  in  their  souls 
that  grace  which  they  had  just  received,  and 
which  could  not  safely  be  exposed  to  dangers, 
and  occasions  of  temptations  in  the  world  till  it 
was  fenced  by  rooted  habits  of  all  virtues,  and 
religious  exercises.  After  a  considerable  time 
spent  in  silence  they  made  frequent  excursions 
abroad  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
gain  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  his  love.  The 
edicts  of  Decius  against  the  Christians  being 
published  in  Bithynia,  in  250,  they  were  ap- 
prehended and  brought  before  the  proconsul 
Sabinus,  who  asked  Lucian  by  what  authority 
he  presumed  to  preach  Jesus  Christ?  "  Every 
man,"  said  the  martyr,  "does  well  to  endea- 
vour to  draw  his  brother  out  of  a  dangerous 
error."  Marcian  likewise  highly  extolled  the 
power  of  Christ.  The  judge  commanded  them 
to  be  hung-  on  the  rack  and  cruelly  tortured. 
The  martyrs  reproached  him,  that  whilst  they 
worshipped  idols  they  had  committed  many 
crimes,  and  had  made  open  profession  of  prac- 
tising art  magic  without  incurring  any  chas- 
tisement ;  but,  when  they  were  become  Chris- 
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tians  and  good  citizens  they  were  barbarously 
punished.  The  proconsul  threatened  them  with 
more  grievous  torments.  "  We  are  ready  to 
suffer,"  said  Marcian,  "  but  we  will  never  re- 
nounce the  true  God,  lest  we  be  cast  into  afire 
which  will  never  be  quenched."  At  this  word 
Sabinus  condemned  them  to  be  burned  a'hve. 
They  went  joyfully  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and,  singing  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God,  expired  amidst  the  flames.  They 
Buffered  at  Nicomediain  250,  and  are  honoured 
in  the  Martyrologies  on  the  26th  of  October. 
See  their  genuine  acts  in  Surius,  Ruinart,  p. 
151.  Tillemont,  t.  3.  p.  383.  and  in  the  original 
Chaldaic,  probably  of  Eusebius,  in  Stephen 
Assemani's  Acta  Martyrum  Occid.  t.  2.  p.  49. 


OCTOBER  XXVII 


ST.  FRUMENTIUS,  APOSTLE  OF 
ETHIOPIA,  B.  C. 

See  Rufinus,  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  19.  Theodoret,  1. 1.  c.  22.  St. 
Ath.m.  Apol.  1.  p.  696.  Socrates,  1.  1.  c.  19.  Sozo- 
nii'ii,  1.2.  c  24.  Hermaiit.  Vie  de  S.  Athanase,  t.  2. 
p.  210.  TUlemont,  t  7. p. 284.  t. 8.  p.  13.  Montf'aucon, 
Vit.  S.  Athan.  p.  15.  t.  1.  Op  S.  Athau.  Job  Ludolf, 
(who  died  at  Francfort,  in  1704,  and  is  famous  for  his 
travels  and  skdl  in  the  Ethiopian  and  other  Oriental 
languages)  Hist.  ^Bthiop.  1.  3.  c.  7.  n.  17.  et  Comment 
in  eaudem  Hist.  p.  280.  Le  Quien,  Or.  Chr.  t.  2.  p. 
643. 

FOUIITH    AGE. 

A  certain  philosopher  named  Metrodorus,  out 
of  curiosity  and  a  desire  of  seeing  the  world, 
and  improving  his  stock  of  knowledge,  made 
several  voyages,  and  travelled  both  into  Persia, 
and  into  Farther  India,  which  name  the  an- 
cients  gave  to  Ethiopia.*     At  his  return  he 

*  The  Ethiopians  are  so  called  in  Greek,  from  the 
black  colour  of  their  skin.  Herodotus  and  other  ancients 
mention  some  in  Asia,  near  the  Araxis,  &c.  and  others  in 
Africa,  where  their  territories  reached  from  the  Red  Sea 
above  Egypt  beyond  the  equator,  and  very  far  to  the 
west,  taking  in  all  the  middle  parts  of  Africa.  Probably 
an  early  colony  from  Asia  mingled  with  these  Africans. 
Whence  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  often  called  by  the  an- 
cients, India,  mi  less  than  the  Southern  Asia.  Blacks 
anciently  peopled  many  of  the  southern  islands  of  Asia  : 
perhaps  passed  from  thence  into  Africa.  Iluet  (  Diss,  on 
Paradise)  shows  against  Bochart,  that  (Jhus,  sou  of 
(haul,  was  lather  of  the  Madianites,  and  also  (by  his 
descendants  at  least)  of  the  Ethiopians. 

The  Ethiopians  anciently  disputed  antiquity  and 
science,  especially  in  astronomy,  with  the  Egyptians. 
Lucian  observes  Litrol  i  that  their  open  southern 
country  was  most  proper  fir  observing  the  stars.  Their 
manners  were  then  most  pure,  as  was  their  doctrine  on 
morality,  according  to  the  remark  of  Abbe  Blarsy  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Ax.  If  their  science  of  the  heavens 
exceeded  general  observations  of  the  seasons,  of  the  an- 
nual revolution  of  the  sun,  the  monthly  changes  or 
phases  of  tile  moon,  and  the  like,  it  was  in  the  lapse  of 
tine  buried  in  oblivion,  and  Ethiopia  sunk  into  that  state 
of  barbarism  which,  to  this  day,  lias  ever  covered  the 
whole   lace   of   Africa,  except    Egypt,   and    those  parts 


presented  Constautine  the  Great,  who  had 
then  lately  made  himself  master  of  the  East, 
with  a  quantity  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  and  curiosities,  assuring  that  prince  his 
collection  would  have  been  much  more  va- 
luable, had  not  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  seized 
on  the  best  part  of  his  treasure.  His  success 
encouraged  Meropius,  a  philosopher  of  Tyre, 
to  undertake  a  like  voyage  upon  the  same 
motive.  But  God,  who  conducts  all  the  steps 
of  men,  even  when  they  least  think  of  him, 
raised  in  him  this  design  for  an  end  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  and  value  than  all  the  dia- 
monds which  the  philosopher  could  bring  back. 
Meropius  carried  with  him  two  of  his  nephews, 
Frumentius  and  Edesius,  with  whose  education 
he  was  intrusted.  In  the  course  of  their  voyage 
homewards  the  vessel  touched  at  a  certain  port. 
to  take  in  provisions  and  fresh  water.  The 
barbarians  of  that  country,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Romans,  stopped  the  ship,  and 
put  the  whole  crew  and  all  the  passengers  to 
the  sword,  except  the  two  children,  who  were 
studying  their  lessons  under  a  tree  at  some 
distance.  When  they  were  found,  their  inno- 
cence, tender  age,  and  beauty,  pleaded  strongly 
in  their  favour,  and  moved  the  barbarians  to 
compassion  ;  and  they  were  carried  to  the 
king,  who  resided  at  Axuma,  formerly  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  East,  now  a  poor 
village  in  Abyssinia,  called  Accum,  filled  with 
ruins  of  stately  edifices,  and  sumptuous  obelisks 
which  seem  to  have  been  funeral  monuments 
which  successively  two  Phenician  colonies  and  afterward 
the  Romans  cultivated. 

Abyssinia,  called  by  the  ancients  Ethiopia  under 
Egypt,  is  thought  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Habasch, 
a  supposed  son  of  Chus,  or,  from  that  word  which  in 
Hebrew  (the  original  language  of  Palestine  and  Arabia) 
signifies  a  Mixture  or  a  Stranger.  For  a  colony  of  Sa- 
b*ans  passed  hither  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  from  the 
southern  point  of  Arabia,  and  the  country  lower  toward 
the  Red  Sea,  which,  beyond  the  sandy  coast,  is  the  most 
fruitful  and  delightful  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  now  rich  in 
the  best  coffee  about  Mocca,  and  bordering  on  the  only 
province  in  the  world  which  produces  true  frankincense. 
These  Sabffians  mixed  with  the  first  inhabitants  of  Abys- 
sinia, as  their  histories  mention,  and  as  appears  in  the 
features  and  many  ancient  customs,  in  which  the  Abys- 
sinians  resemble  the  Arabs  more  than  the  Ethiopians. 
The  Abyssinians  imbibed  the  Eutychian  heresy  from 
Dioscorus,  the  heretical  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  which 
they  still  adhere.  The  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries 
converted  many  in  this  kingdom  to  the  catholic  faith, 
and  the  great  and  good  emperor  Zadenghel  himself,  who 
was  slain  fighting  against  rebels  that  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  ancient  heresy  in  1 604,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Negus  Susnejos,  surnamed  Snltan-Saghed,  who,  after 
a  troublesome  reign  of  twenty -five  years,  died  constant  in, 
the  catholic  faith,  in  1632.  His  sou  and  successor.  Ba- 
silars Sultan-Saghed,  a  zealous  Eutychian,  by  law  ba- 
nished all  the  missionaries  and  Portuguese,  and  forbid 
the  catholic  religion.  Many  who,  out  of  charity  for  their 
converts  staid  liehind,  were  crowned  with  martyrdom 
with  many  of  the  converts.  Several  attempts  have  been 
since  made  by  missionaries  to  find  admittance  ;  but  al- 
ways without  success,  so  strictly  are  the  frontiers  guarded. 
In  the  prosperous  times  of  this  mission  several  Jesuits 
were  successively  ordained  Latin  patriarchs  of  Ethiopia. 
See  Modern  Universal  Hist.  vol.  lj.  8vo  and  Hist. 
d'Asie,  Afrique,  et  Amerioue,par  M  L.  A.  R.  t.  1 1.  p.  12. 
28,  &c. 
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of  the  dead,  though  none  of  the  inscriptions 
are  now  intelligible.1  The  prince  was  charmed 
with  the  wit  and  sprightliness  of  the  two  boys, 
took  special  care  of  their  education  ;  and,  not 
long  after,  made  Edesius  his  cup-bearer,  and 
Frumentius,  who  was  the  elder,  his  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  state,  intrusting  him  with  all 
the  public  writings  and  accounts.  They  lived 
in  great  honour  with  this  prince,  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  thanked  them  for  their  services, 
and,  in  recompense,  gave  them  their  liberty. 
After  his  demise,  the  queen,  who  was  left 
regent  for  her  eldest  son,  entreated  them  to  re- 
main at  court,  and  assist  her  in  the  government 
of  the  state,  wherein  she  found  their  fidelity, 
abilities,  and  integrity  her  greatest  support 
and  comfort.  Frumentius  had  the  principal 
management  of  affairs,  and  desiring  to  promote 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  that  kingdom,  engaged 
several  Christian  merchants,  who  traded  there, 
to  settle  in  the  country,  and  procured  them 
great  privileges,  and  all  the  conveniences  for 
their  religious  worship,  and  by  his  own  fervour 
and  example  strongly  recommended  the  true 
religion  to  the  infidels.  When  the  young- 
king,  whose  name  was  Aizan,  came  to  age,  and 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  the  brothers  resigned  their  posts,  and 
though  he  invited  them  to  stay,  Edesms  went 
back  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  afterward  ordained 
priest.  But  Frumentius  having  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
nation,  took  the  route  of  Alexandria,  and  en- 
treated the  holy  archbishop,  Saint  Athanasius, 
to  send  some  pastor  to  that  country,  ripe  for  a 
conversion  to  the  faith.  St.  Athanasius  called 
a  synod  of  bishops,  and  by  their  unanimous 
advice  ordained  Fruinentins  himself  bishop  of 
the  Ethiopians,  judging  no  one  more  proper 
than  himself  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had 
begun.*  Frumentius,  vested  with  this  sacred 
1  See  Ludolf,  Hist.  ^Ethiop.  M.  Almeida,  Hist,  of 
Higher  Ethiopia,  and  Thevenot. 


*  The  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  received  the  first 
seeds  of  the  faith  from  the  eunuch  of  their  queen,  who 
being  baptized  by  St.  Philip  the  Deacon,  (Act.  viii.  7.) 
afterward  initiated  many  of  his  country  men  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  Eusehius  assures  us.  (i.  2.  c.  1.)  See  the 
Bollandists,  (t.  1.  Junij,  p.  618.)  Tillemont,  (t.  2.  p.  71. 
et  531.)  Job  Ludolf,  (Hist.  yEthiop.  1.  3.  c.  4.)  But  the 
Abyssinians  acknowledge  that  they  owe  their  conversion 
principally  to  St.  Frumentius.  They  were  in  later  ages 
engaged  in  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  io  this  day  believe 
only  one  nature  in  Christ.  In  the  sixteenth  century  their 
king  sent  an  embassy  to  pope  Clement  VII.  Several 
missions  hive  been  established  in  that  country.  The 
Jesuits  were  sent  thither  by  Gregory  XIII.  but  were  all 
banished  in  1636.  The  success  of  several  other  missions 
of  Capuchins  and  others  had  been  prosperous  for  some 
time,  but  failed  in  the  end  ;  and  in  1670,  several  mis- 
sionaries suffered  martyrdom  in  that  country.  Others 
are  from  time  to  time  sent  thither  from  Rome.  See  Lu- 
dolf, Renaudot,  (Apol.  pour  I' Hist,  des  Patr.  Alexaudr.  p. 
162.)  Fabricius,  (Salut.  Lux  Evang.  c.  45.)  Cerri,  se- 
cretary to  the  Congr.  de  Propaganda  Fide,  (Istruzione 
dello  stato  della  Congr.  di  Prop  Fide,  in  1670,  p.  122.) 
La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Christiauisine  d'Ethiopieet  d'Arme- 
uie.  at  the  Hague,  in  1739)  commits  many  gross  mis- 
takes in  his  account  of  these  missions  in  Abyssinia. 


character,  went  back  to  Axuma,  and  gained 
great  numbers  to  the  faith  by  his  discourses 
and  miracies  :  for  seldom  did  any  nation  em- 
brace Christianity  with  greater  ardour,  or  defend 
it  with  greater  courage.  King  Aizan  and  his 
brother  Sazan,  whom  he  had  associated  in  the 
throne,  received  baptism,  and,  by  their  fervour, 
were  a  spur  to  their  subjects  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue  and  religious  duty.  The  Arian 
emperor  Constantius  conceived  an  implacable 
jealousy  against  St.  Frumentius,  because  he 
was  linked  in  faith  and  affection  with  Saint 
Athanasius  ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  was 
not  even  to  be  tempted,  much  less  seduced  by 
him,  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the  two  con- 
verted kings,  in  which  he  commanded  them 
with  threats,  to  deliver  up  Frumentius  into  the 
hands  of  George,  the  barbarous  invader  of  the 
see  of  Alexandria.  This  letter  was  commu- 
nicated by  them  to  St.  Athanasius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  apology  to  Constantius.  Our 
holy  bishop  continued  to  feed  and  defend  his 
flock  till  it  pleased  the  Supreme  Pastor  to  re- 
compense his  fidelity  and  labours.  The  Latins 
commemorate  him  on  the  27th  of  October;  the 
Greeks  on  the  3<Uh  of  November.  The  Abys- 
sinians honour  him  as  the  apostle  of  the  country 
of  the  Axumites,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
part  of  their  empire.*  They  also  place  among 
the  saints  the  two  kings  Aizan,  whom  they 
call  Abreha  and  Sazan,  whose  name  in  their 
modern  language  is  Atzbeha.  St.  Frumen- 
tius they  call  St.  Fremonat. 

In  every  age,  from  Christ  down  to  this  very 
time,  some  new  nations  have  been  added  to 
the  fold  of  Christ,  as  the  annals  of  the  Church 
show  ;  and  the  apostasy  of  those  that  have 
forsaken  the  path  of  truth,  has  been  repaired 
by  fresh  acquisitions.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
Most  High  ;  the  wonderful  effect  of  all-power- 
ful grace.  It  is  owing  to  the  divine  blessing 
that  the  heavenly  seed  fructifies  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  it  is  God  who  raises  up,  and  ani- 
mates with  his  spirit  zealous  successors  of  the 
apostles,  whom  he  vouchsafes  to  make  his 
instruments  in  this  great  work.  We  are  in- 
debted to  his  gratuitous  mercy  for  the  ines- 
timable benefit  of  this  light  of  faith.  If  we 
correspond  not  faithfully,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, to  so  great  a  grace,  our  punishment  will 
be  so  much  the  more  dreadful. 

S.  ELESBAAN,  KING  OF  ETHIOPIA,  C. 

The  Axumite  Ethiopians,  whose  dominions 
were  extended  from   the  western  coast  of  the 

*  Axuma  was  capital  of  all  Ethiopia;  now  called 
Aecum,  reduced  to  a  village  since  the  kings  of  Abyssinia 
reside  at  a  great  distance  :  small  and  in  nuns  it  is  called 
the  only  city  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  forty-two  leagues  from 
Vdala,  two  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  ancient  great 
sea-port  of  all  Ethiopia.  Obelisks,  ancient  inscriptions  m 
characters  entirely  unknown,  neighbouring  vast  and  mag- 
nificent vaults  for  bnrying-places,  like  those  near  Mem- 
phis, &c.  are  proofs  ot  its  ancient  magnificence. 
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Red  Sea,  very  far  on  the  continent,  were  in 
the  sixth  century  a  powerful  and  flourishing 

nation.  St.  Elesbaan  their  king,  during  the 
reign  of  Justin  the  Elder,  in  all  his  actions  and 
designs  had  no  other  desire  than  to  procure  in 
all  things  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  the 
divine  glory.  The  mildness  and  prudence  of 
his  government  was  a  sensible  proof  how  great 
a  blessing  a  people  enjoys  in  a  kin"-  who  is 
tree  from  inordinate  passions  and  selfish  views, 
to  gratify  which  princes  so  often  become  tyrants. 
This  good  king,  however,  was  obliged  to 
engage  in  a  war.  But  his  motives  were  justice 
and  religion  ;  and  the  exaltation  of  both  was 
the  fruit  of  his  victory.  The  Homerite  Ara- 
bians dwelt  upon  the  eastern  coast  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
were  either  a  part  of  the  Sabaeans,  or  their 
neighbours.  This  nation  was  full  of  Jews; 
and  Dunaan  or  Danaan,  a  Jew  who  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. St.  Gregentius,  who  was  an  Arabian 
by  birth,  and  archbishop  of  Taphar,  the  metro- 
polis of  this  country,  was  banished  by  him  in 
520.  St.  Aretas,  the  governor  of  the  city 
Neogran,  was  beheaded,  with  tour  companions, 
for  his  constancy  in  the  faith.  His  wife  Duma, 
and  daughters,  also  suffered  death  for  the  same 
glorious  cause,  and  are  honoured  as  martyrs  on 
the  24th  of  October,  in  the  Roman,  and  in 
other  Western,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  and 
Muscovite  calendars.*  The  emperor  Justin 
the  Elder,  whose  protection  the  persecuted 
Christians  had  implored,  engaged  St.  Elesbaan 
to  transport  his  forces  into  Arabia,  and  drive 
away  the  usurper.  The  zealous  prince  com- 
plied with  this  just  desire,  and  having  by  the 
divine  blessing  defeated  the  tyrant,  made  use 

*  Their  Acts  are  published  in  Greek  by  Lambecius, 
(Biblioth.  Vindob.  t.  5.  p.  130.  132.  et  t.  8.  p.  254.  260. 
262.)  and  in  Latin,  by  Baronius,  Lipoman,  and  Surius. 
Baillet  suspects  them  because  taken  from  Metaphrastes. 
But  Falconius  rightly  judges  that  Metaphrastes  gave 
ti.um  genuine,  p.  'IS.  which  is  shown  by  Jus.  Assemani, 
(Bibl.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  3.">8.  364  et  seep)  who  gives  us  the 
original  Syn.ic  history  of  the  Homerite  martyrs,  written 
by  Simeon,  bishop  of  Arsamopolis,  in  Persia,  in  a  letter  to 
Simeon,  abbot  of  Gabula. 

Tne  Synac  historians,  produced  by  Jos.  Assemani,  as 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Beth-Arsamen,  &c.  agree  in  this  his- 
tory perfectly  with  the  Greeks,  viz.  Sim.  Metaphrastes, 
in  Surius.  '  t.  .').  p.  9  1 1.)  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Proco- 
8  c  Likewise  the  modern  historians  of 
Abyssinia,  who  were  Portuguese  missionaries  in  that 
country,  viz.  Francisco  Ah  ares,  chaplain  to  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador 
first  and  most  faithful  history   of  Aby 

.  1  ■'.  Bermudes,  patriarch,  wrote  the  s  cond  in 
1565,  but  mixed  many  fables,  deserves  credit  only  in 
tilings  to  which  he  was  eye-witness  ;  F.  Peter  Nais  gave 
a  t  ,u.l  in  1627  ;  F.  Alphonso  Mendez,  patriarch  oi 
Ethiopia,  wrote  also  a  Laim  history  of  that  country.  F. 
Lopo  wrote  another  more  at  length,  which  Le  Grand 
translated  into  French,  adding  several  curious  disserta- 
tions and  notes,  Paris,  1738.  F.  Balthasai  Telle/,  com- 
piled from  these  a  new  more  complete  history  of  Ethio- 
pia, in  which  he  sets  off  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits.  From 
these  and  other  helps  Ludolph  has  compiled  his  h  story 
of  Ethiopia,  with  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  that  lan- 
guage. 
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of  his  victory  with  great  clemency  and  modera- 
tion, re-established  religion,  recalled  St.  Gre- 
gentius, and  repaired  the  vineyard,  which  a 
furious  wild  beast  had  laid  waste.  He  rebuilt 
the  church  at  Taphar  ;  and,  by  laying  the  first 
stone,  would  be  himself  the  first  architect.  He 
placed  on  the  throne  Abraamius,  a  pious 
Christian,  who  governed  by  the  counsels  of 
St.  Gregentius.  That  holy  prelate  had  a  fa- 
mous conference  with  the  Jews,*  and  wrote  a 
book  against  vices,1  extant  in  Greek  in  the 
Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  St.  Gregentius 
died  on  the  19th  of  December,  in  552.  Baillet 
tells  us,  that  St.  Elesbaan  resigned  his  crown 
soon  after  his  return  into  his  own  dominions  : 
but  Nounus,  in  his  Legation8  testifies,  in  527, 
several  years  after  this  war,  that  Elesbaan  then 
resided  at  Axuma,  a  very  great  city,  capital  of 
Ethiopia.  At  length,  this  good  king,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  a  son  who  was  heir  of  his  zeal 
and  piety  no  less  than  of  his  kingdom,  sent  his 
royal  diadem  to  Jerusalem,  put  on  sackcloth, 
and  retired  secretly  in  the  night  out  of  the 
palace  and  city  to  a  holy  monastery  situated  on 
a  solitary  mountain,  where  he  took  the  monas- 
tic habit,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  cell  for  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  carried  nothing 
with  him  out  of  the  palace  but  a  mat  to  lie  on, 
and  a  cup  to  drink  out  of.  His  food  was  only 
bread,  with  which  he  sometimes  took  a  few 
dry  herbs ;  he  never  drank  any  thing  but 
water.  He  would  not  allow  himself  the  least 
distinction  above  the  last  among  his  brethren, 
and  was  the  first  in  every  duty  of  his  new 
state.  No  seculars  ever  had  access  to  him, 
and  his  whole  employment  consisted  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  penance,  the  contemplation  of  hea- 
venly things,  and  conversing  with  God,  by 
whom  he  was  at  length  called,  by  a  happy- 
death,  to  reign  eternally  with  Christ.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See 
Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Jos.  Assemani,  in  his 
most  valuable  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  J .  p.  359.  and 
385.  also  in  his  Cumin,  in  Calend.  Univ.  t.  6. 
p.  316.  which  work,  more  leisure  would  have 
enabled  him  to  have  digested  and  rendered  (like 
the  former)  more  methodical.  See  also  Orsi, 
1.  39.  n.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  t.  17.  p.  206. 

ST.  ABBAN,  ABBOT  IN  IRELAND. 

He  was  son  of  Cormac,  king  of  Leinster,  and 
of   Mella,   sister  to  St.    I  bur,   who  is  said  by 

sailor    in    |.)4tl,  who   printed   that    year  the  .  .  .     •  i      i   ■       t      i        i 

1  faithful  history  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  his    ancient  wnters  to  have   Poached  in  Ireland   a 

little  before  the  arrival  ot  St.  Patrick ;  though 
others  think  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by  St. 
Patrick.  St.  Ibar  having  laboured  with  zeal 
in  the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  (bunded  the 
monastery    of  Beg-erin,  a  small  island  on  the 

1  Lambec.  in  Bibl.  Vindob.  Cod.  Theolog.  306.  n.  33. 
p.  17..  h 

*  Ap.  Phot.  Cod.  3. 


*  The  Acts  which  we  havt 
Deen  interpolated. 


of  this  co     rence  have 
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where  he   died 


coast  of  Kinselach  in  Leinster 
about  the  year  500,  and  is  honoured  on  the  23d 
of  April.  After  I  bar's  death,  our  saint,  who 
had  been  trained  up  in  the  monastery  of  Be- 
g-erin,  followed  the  steps  of  his  holy  uncle,  and 
converted  a  great  number  of  idolaters.  He 
founded  the  monasteries  of  Kil-abbain  in  the 
north  of  Leinster,  and  Magharnoidhe  in  Kinse- 
lach, and  died  in  the  former,  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  See  Usher,  Antiq.  Colgan, 
Act.  SS.  p.  610,  et  seq. 
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SAINT  SIMON,  SURNAMED  THE 
ZEALOT,  APOSTLE. 

See  Tillem.  t.  1.  p.  423.  Also  NicetasPaphlagon.  in  his 
Encomium  Simouis  Zelotae  Ap.  published  by  F.  Com- 
befis  in  Auctar.  Noviss.  Bibl.  Pair.  t.  1.  p.  408.  and 
Combefis's  remarks  on  the  apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  t. 
8.  Bibl.  Concionat.  p.  290.  Jos.  Assemaui  in  Calend. 
Uuiv.  ad  10  Alaij,  t.  6.  p.  334. 

St.  Simon  is  surnamed  the  Canansean  or  Ca- 
naanite,  and  the  Zealot,  to  distinguish  him  from 
St.  Peter,  and  from  St.  Simeon,  the  brother  of 
St.  James  the  Less,  and  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  first  of  these  sur- 
names some  have  thought  that  St.  Simon  was 
born  at  Cana,  in  Galilee  :  certain  modern 
Greeks  pretend  that  it  was  at  his  marriage  that 
our  Lord  turned  the  water  into  wine.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  he  was  a  G'alilaean  : 
Theodoret  says,  of  the  tribe  either  of  Zabulon 
or  Nepthali.  But  as  for  the  surname  of  Cana- 
naean,  it  has  in  Syro-Chaldaic  the  same  signi- 
fication which  the  word  Zelotes  bears  in  Greek. 
St.  Luke  translated  it,1  the  other  evangelists 
retained  the  original  name;  for  Canath  in 
Syro-Chaldaic,  or  modern  Hebrew,  signifies 
Zeal  as  St.  Jerom  observes.2  Nicephorus 
Calixti,  a  modem  Greek  historian,  tells  us  this 
name  was  given  to  St.  Simon  only  from  the 
time  of  his  apostleship,  wherein  he  expressed 
an  ardent  zeal  and  affection  for  his  Master,  was 
an  exact  observer  of  all  the  rides  of  his  religion, 
and  opposed  with  a  pious  warmth  all  those  who 
swerved  from  it.  As  the  evangelists  take  no 
notice  of  such  a  circumstance,  Hammond  and 
Grotius  think  that  St.  Simon  was  called  the 
Zealot,  before  his  coming  to  Christ,  because  he 
was  one  of  that  particular  sect  or  party  among 
the  Jews  called  Zealots,  from  a  singular  zeal 
they  professed  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
purity    of    religion.      A    party 


called  Zealot! 
were  famous  in  the  war  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Romans.  They  were  main  instruments  in 
instigating  the  people  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
subjection ;  they  assassinated  many  ~f  the  no- 

:  Luke  vi.  15.     Acts.  i.  13. 

*  S.  Ilieron.  in  Mat.  x.  4.  t.  4.  p.  35. 


bility  and  others,  in  the  streets,  filled  the  tem- 
ple itself  with  bloodshed  anil  other  horrible 
profanations,  and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  their  country.  But  no  proof  is  oll'ered 
by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  any  such 
party  existed  in  our  Saviour's  time,  though 
some  then  maintained  that  it  was  not  lawful  lor 
a  Jew  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Romans.  At  least 
if  any  then  took  the  name  of  Zealots,  they  cer- 
tainly neither  followed  the  impious  conduct, 
nor  adopted  the  false  and  inhuman  maxims  of 
those  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  history  of 
the  Jewish  war  against  the  Romans. 

St.  Simon,  after  his  conversion,  was  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  his  Master,  and  exact  in  all 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
showed  a  pious  indignation  toward  those  who 
professed  this  holy  faith  with  their  mouths,  but 
dishonoured  it  by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives. 
No  further  mention  appears  of  him  in  the  gos- 
pels, than  that  he  was  adopted  by  Christ  into 
the  college  of  the  apostles.  With  the  rest  he 
received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  afterward  exercised  with  great  zeal 
and  fidelity.  Nicephorus  Calixti,  and  some 
other  modern  Greeks,  pretend,  that  after  preach- 
ing in  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
he  sailed  into  Britain,  and  having  enlightened 
the  minds  of  many  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  was  crucified  by  the  infidels.3  But  of 
this  there  appears  no  shadow  of  probability, 
and  the  vouchers,  by  many  inconsistencies, 
destroy  the  credit  of  their  own  assertion.  If 
this  apostle  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Mauritania,  he  returned  into  the  East;  for  the 
Martyrologies  of  St.  Jerom,  Bede,  Ado,  and 
Usuard  place  his  martyrdom  in  Persia,  at  a 
city  called  Suanir,  possibly  in  the  country  of 
the  Suani,  a  people  in  Colchis,  or  a  little  higher 
in  Sarmatia,  then  allied  with  the  Parthiaus  in 
Persia  :  which  may  agree  with  a  passage  in  the 
Acts  of  St.  Andrew,  that  in  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus  there  was  a  tomb  in  a  grot,  with 
an  inscription,  importing,  that  Simon  the  Zea- 
lot was  interred  there.  His  death  is  said  m 
these  Martyrologies  to  have  been  procured  by 
the  idolatrous  priests.  Those  who  mention 
the  manner  of  his  death  say  he  was  crucified. 
St.  Peter's  church  on  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and  the  cathedral  of  Toulouse  are  said  to  pos- 
sess the  chief  portions  of  the  relics  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude.* 

SAINT  JUDE,    APOSTLE. 

See  Tillemont,  t.   1.  Jos  Assemani,  ad  19  Junij,  t.  6.  p. 
453.  Falconius,  ib.  p.  105.  Cabnet,  t.  9. 

The  apostle  St.  Jude  is  distinguished  from  the 
lscariot  by  the  surname  of  Thaddaeus,   which 

3  See  Usher.  De  pnmordiis  Eccl.  Britan.  Alford'a 
Annals.  Cressy,  1.  1.  Baron.  &c  from  Nicephorus,  1.  2.  c 
40.  and  the  Menxa,  ad  20.  Apr.  et  10  Maij. 

*  See   Florentiiiius   in   Martyr.   S.    Ilieron,    p. 
Saussaye,  Mart.  Gallic,  ad  28  Oct.. 
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signifies    in   Syriac,    praising    or    confession, 

(being  of  the  same  import  with  the  Hebrew 
word  Judas,)  also  by  that  of  Lebbaeus,  which 
is  given  him  in  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
that  word  signifying,  according  to  St.  Jerom, 
a  man  of  wit  and  understanding,  from  the  He- 
brew word  Leb,  a  heart  ;  though  it  might 
equally  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  signifies  a  Lion.  St.  Jude  was  brother 
to  St.  James  the  Less,  as  he  styles  himself  in 
his  epistle  ;  likewise  of  St.  Simeon  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  one  Joses,1  who  are  styled  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord,  and  were  sons  of  Cleophas,  and 
Mary,  sister  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
apostle's  kindred  and  relation  to  our  Saviour 
exalted  him  not  so  much  in  his  master's  eyes  as 
his  contempt  of  the  world,  the  ardour  of  his  holy 
zeal  and  love,  and  his  sufferings  for  his  sake. 
It  is  not  known  when  and  by  what  means  he 
became  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  nothing  having 
been  said  of  him  in  the  gospels  before  we  find 
him  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
apostles.  After  the  last  supper,  when  Christ 
promised  to  manifest  himself  to  every  one  who 
should  love  him,  St.  Jude  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  manifest  himself  to  the  world  ?  By 
which  question,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  his 
expectation  of  a  secular  kingdom  of  the  Messias. 
Christ  by  his  answer  satisfied  him,  that  the 
world  is  unqualified  for  divine  manifestations, 
being  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to  what  must 
fit  souls  for  a  fellowship  with  heaven  ;  but  that 
he  would  honour  those  who  truly  love  him  with 
his  familiar  converse,  and  would  admit  them 
to  intimate  communications  of  grace  and  favour.8 
After  our  Lord's  ascension  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Jude  set  out  with  the 
other  great  conquerors  of  the  world  and  hell, 
to  pull  down  the  prince  of  darkness  from  his 
usurped  throne  ;  which  this  little  troop  under- 
took to  effect  armed  only  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  his  spirit.  Eusebius  relates,3  that  the 
apostle  St.  Thomas  sent  St.  Thaddaeus,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  to  Edessa,  and  that 
king  Abgar  and  a  great  number  of  his  people 
received  baptism  at  his  hands.  St.  Jerom  and 
Bede  take  this  Thaddaeus  to  have  been  the 
apostle  St.  Jude  :  but  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  it  was  another  person,  one  of  the  seventy- 
two  disciples  whom  the  Greeks  commemorate 
in  the  Men  tea  on  the  21st  of  August.*  Nice- 
phorus,  Isidore,  and  the  Martyrologies  tell  us, 
that  St.  Jude  preached  up  and  down  Judaea, 
Samaria,  Idumaea,  and  Syria;  especially  in 
Mesopotamia.  St.  Paulinus  says,4  that  St. 
Jude  planted  the  faith  in  Libya.  This  apostle 
returned  from  his  missions  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  62,  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother,  St. 
James,  and  assisted  at   the  election  of  St.  Si- 


Mat,  xiii  55. 
Bus.  Hist  1.  1   c. 
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8  John  xiv.  2  I. 

*  S.  Paulin.  Carm.  26. 


*  On  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  named  Thaddsus,  and 
on  this  transaction,  see  Baillet,  Vie  de  S.  Thaddee.  21 
A'»g.  and  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Dec.  21. 


meon  who  was  likewise  his  brother.5  He  wrote 
a  catholic  or  general  epistle  to  all  the  churches 
of  the  East,  particularly  addressing  himself  to 
the  Jewish  converts,  amongst  whom  he  had 
principally  laboured.  St.  Peter  had  wrote  to 
the  same  two  epistles  before  this,  and  in  the 
second,  had  chiefly  in  view  to  caution  the  faith- 
ful against  the  errors  of  the  Simoniaus,  Nicho- 
laits,  and  Gnostics.  The  havoc  which  these 
heresies  continued  to  make  among  souls  stirred 
up  the  zeal  of  St.  Jude,  who  sometimes  copied 
certain  expressions  of  St.  Peter,6  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  epistles  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  as 
if  the  authors  were  then  no  more.7  The  here- 
tics he  describes  by  many  strong  epithets  and 
similes,  and  calls  them  wandering  meteors  which 
seem  to  blaze  for  a  while,  but  set  in  eternal 
darkness.  The  source  of  their  fall  he  points 
out  by  saying,  they  are  murmurers,  and  walk 
after  their  own  lusts  ;  for  being  enslaved  to 
pride,  envy,  the  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  and 
other  passions,  and  neglecting  to  crucify  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  in  their  hearts,  they  were 
strangers  to  sincere  humility,  meekness,  and 
interior  peace.  The  apostle  exhorts  the  faith- 
ful to  treat  those  who  were  fallen  with  tender 
compassion,  making  a  difference  between  down- 
right malice  and  weakness,  and  endeavouring 
by  holy  fear  to  save  them,  by  plucking  them  as 
brands  out  of  the  fire  of  vice  and  heresy,  and 
hating  the  very  garment  that  is  spotted  with 
iniquity.  He  puts  us  in  mind  to  have  always 
before  our  eyes  the  great  obligation  we  lie 
under  of  incessantly  building  up  our  spiritual 
edifice  of  charity,  by  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
growing  in  the  love  of  God,  and  imploring  his 
mercy  through  Christ.*  From  Mesopotamia 
St.  Jude  travelled  into  Persia,  as  Fortunatus8 
and  several  Martyrologies  tell  us.  Those  who 
say,  that  he  died  in  peace  at  Berytus,  in  Phenicia, 
confound  him  with  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples,  and  the  apostle  of  Edessa, 
of  whom  the  Metuea  gives  that  account.9  For- 
tunatus and  the  western  Martyrologists  tell  us, 
that  the  apostle  St.  Jude  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Persia;  the  Menology  of  the  emperor  Basil, 
and  some  other  Greeks  say  at  Arat  or  Ararat, 
in  Armenia,  which  at  that  time  was  subject  to 

5  Eus.  Hist.  L  3.  c.  II. 

6  See  Jude  11.17.  and  2  Pet.  ii.  15  &c. 

7  Jude  17.  referring  to  2  Pet.  lii.  2,  3.  aud  I  Tim.  iv. 
1,2. 

8  Fortun.  1.8.  Carm.  4.  9  Menaea,  ad  21  Aug. 

*  Luther,  the  Century  writers,  and  Kemnitius  call  in 
question  the  divine  authority  of  this  epistle,  because  se- 
veral ancients  doubted  of  it  :  and  Grotius  fancies  it  to 
have  been  written  by  Jude,  the  fifteenth  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  The  tradition  of  the 
Church  makes  its  divine  authority  and  original  unques- 
tionable in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  learned  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Pocock,  who  died  at  Oxford,  in  1691,  and  whose 
name  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  Oriental  languages 
and  literature,  lias  displayed  his  talents  in  several  trans- 
lations and  disquisitions,  and  in  comments  on  Micheas, 
Malacby,  Osee,  and  JoeL  But,  among  all  his  works, 
that  on  the  epistle  of  St.  Jude,  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
I630|  is  esteemed  the  most  curious. 
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the  Parthian  empire,  and  consequently  esteemed 
part  of  Persia.  Many  Greeks  say  he  was  shot 
to  death  with  arrows  :  some  add  whilst  he  was 
tied  on  a  cross.  The  Armenians  at  this  day 
challenge  him  and  St.  Bartholomew  for  the 
first  planters  of  the  faith  among  them.10* 

We  owe  to  God  a  homage  of  eternal  praise 
and  thanks  for  the  infinite  mercy  by  which  he 
has  established  a  Church  on  earth,  and  a  Church 
so  richly  furnished  with  every  powerful  means 
of  sanctity  and  grace  ;  a  church  in  which  his 
name  is  always  glorified,  and  many  souls,  both 
by  the  purity  of  their  love  and  virtue,  and  by 
their  holy  functions,  are  associated  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  blessed  angels.  It  ought  also  to 
be  our  first  and  constant  petition  in  our  most 
earnest  addresses  to  God,  as  we  learn  from  our 
Lord's  prayer,  and  as  the  first  dictates  of  divine 
charity  and  religion  teach  us,  that  for  the  glory 
of  his  holy  name  he  vouchsafes  to  protect  and 
preserve  his  Church,  according  to  his  divine 
word  ;  to  dilate  its  pale,  to  sanctify  its  members, 
and  to  fill  its  pastors  with  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  so  wonderfully  enriched  his  apostles, 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  choose  for  the  founda- 
tion of  this  sacred  edifice.  If  we  desire  to 
inherit  a  share  of  those  abundant  and  precious 
graces  which  God  pours  forth  upon  those  souls 
which  he  disposes  to  receive  them,  we  must 
remember  that  he  never  imparts  them  but  to 
those  who  sincerely  study  to  die  to  themselves, 
and  to  extirpate  all  inordinate  attachments  and 
affections  out  of  their  hearts  ;  so  long  as  any 
of  these  reign  in  a  soul,  she  is  one  of  that  world 
to  which  God  cannot  manifest  himself,  or  com- 
municate the  sweet  relish  of  his  love.  This  is 
the  mystery  which  Christ  unfolded  to  St.  Jude. 
The  world  hath  not  known  him.  Few  even 
among  those  who  know  God  by  faith,  attain  to 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
relish  of  his  love,  because  few,  very  few,  disen- 
tangle their  affection  from  creatures.  So  long 
as  their  hearts  remain  secretly  wedded  to  the 
world,  they  fall  in  some  degree  under  its  curse. 
And  how  few  study  perfectly  to  extinguish  its 
spirit  in  their  hearts  ! 

10  See  Joachim  Schroder,  in  Thesaur.  Linguse  Armeni. 
p.  149.  edit.  an.  1711,  Le  Quien,  Orient.  Christian,  t.  1. 
p.  419. 
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*  St.  Jude  was  a  married  man  before  he  was  called  to 
the  apostleship.  Eusebius  informs  us,  (1.  3.  c.  20.)  that 
two  grandsons  of  this  apostle,  who  were  possessed  jointly 
of  thirty-nine  acres  of  land  which  they  tilled  with  their 
own  hands,  were  accused  by  the  Jews  out  of  hatred  to 
the  name  of  Christ,  as  descendants  from  king  David, 
when  Domitian  had  ordered  all  such  to  he  put  to  death, 
to  prevent  rebellions  among  the  Jews.  They  boldly 
confessed  Christ,  but  the  emperor,  charmed  with  their 
simplicity,  and  seeing  by  their  low  condition,  and  their 
hands,  callous  and  rough  with  labour,  that  they  were  not 
persons  any  way  dangerous  to  the  state,  dismissed  them. 
Returning  home,  they  were  promoted  to  the  priesthood, 
and  governed  considerable  churches.  That  St.  Jude  was 
himself  a  husbandman  before  he  was  called  to  the  apos- 
tleship. we  are  assured  by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  1. 
2.  c.  63.  p.  303. 
VOL     II. 


The  city  of  Meaux  situated  on  the  Marne,  tea 

leagues  from  Paris,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  was  subject  to  the  Parisii,  and  received 
the  first  seeds  of  faith  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Dionysius  of  Paris  about  the  year  2.'X).  St. 
Sanctinus  or  Sain  tin,  first  bishop  of  Meaux.  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  that 
saint  in  the  third  age  ;  but  Du  Plessis1  thinks 
him  to  have  been  the  same  Saintin  who  was 
bishop  of  Verdun  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
whose  relics  were  translated  from  Meaux  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Vanne  at  Verdun,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  His  successor  Antoninus,  and  Ri- 
gomer  the  ninth  bishop  of  Meaux,  are  honoured 
among  the  saints.  But  the  eminent  sanctity 
of  St.  Faro,  the  fourteenth  bishop  of  this  see, 
has  rendered  his  name  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
the  prelates  of  this  see,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
calendars  of  the  Church.  His  original  name  is 
Burgundofaro,  and  that  of  his  holy  sister  Burgun- 
dofara;  the  words  faro  and  fara  in  the  Burgun- 
dian  language  signifying  of  a  lineage  ;  so  that 
these  names  imply  that  they  were  of  an  ancient 
noble  Burgundian  family,2  which  is  attested  in 
the  ancient  life  of  St.  Faro,3  and  by  a  hymn  on 
St.  Faro  used  in  the  ninth  age.  Their  father 
Agneric  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  and 
officers  at  the  court  of  Theodobert  II.  king  of 
Austrasia;  for  Meaux  and  Brie  then  belonged 
to  that  kingdom,  not  to  Burgundy,  as  Baillet 
pretends.4  For  though  Gontran,  king  of  Or- 
leans and  Burgundy,  from  501  to  592,  pos- 
sessed the  county  of  Sens,  which  had  formerly 
been  part  of  Austrasia  :  the  kings  of  Austrasia 
were  all  that  time  in  possession  of  Meaux. 
Agneric  had  by  his  wife  Leodegondis  four  chil- 
dren, St.  Cagnoald,  (who  took  the  monastic 
habit  at  Luxeul,  under  St.  Columban,)  St.  Faro, 
St.  Fara,  and  St.  Agnetrudis.  His  seat  was  at 
Pipimisium,  two  leagues  from  Meaux,  in  the 
forest  of  Brie,  according  to  the  lives  of  St. 
Eustatius  and  St.  Faro  :  which  seems  the  vil- 
lage of  Champigne  in  Brie,  rather  than  Au- 
bigny,  as  Mabillon  conjectured,5  but  which  lies 
on  the  other  side.  There  Agneric  harboured 
St.  Columban  in  610,  and  that  holy  abbot  gave 
his  blessing  to  him  and  to  each  of  his  children, 
Cagnoald,  the  eldest,  having  lived  under  Ins 
discipline  since  the  year  504,  and  then  bearing 
him  company. 

St.  Faro  spent  his  youth  in  the  court  of  king 
Theodobert  II.  where  his  life  was  rather  that  of 
a  recluse  than  a  courtier.  After  the  death  of 
Theodobert,  and  that  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor Theodoric,  the  saint,  in  613,  passed 
to  the  court  of  Clotaire  II.  who  reunited  the 
whole  French  monarchy.  When  that  prince, 
provoked   at  the    insolent  speeches  ol    certain 

1  Du  Plessis,  t.  l.p.  4. 

2  Ruinart,  Not.  in  Chronic.  Fredegar.  p.  621.  Du 
Plessis,  note  11.  t.  1.  p.  631. 

3  Am.  Mabil.  Act.  Bened.  1.  2.  p.  611. 
*  Baillet,  Vie  deS.  Faro,  28  Oct 

5  Annal.  Bened.  t.  1.  p.  304.  not. 
3  C 
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Saxon  ambassadors  had  cast  thorn  into  prison, 
and  sworn  ho  would  cause  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  St.  Faro  first  prevailed  on  him  to  defer 
the  execution  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterward 

not  only  to  pardon  them,  but  also  to  send  them 
borne  loaded  with  presents.  Mabillon  quotes 
certain  charters  which  St.  Faro  subscribed  in 
quality  of  referendary  or  chancellor.6  Dom. 
l)u  Plessis  observes,7  that  it  is  an  unpardonable 
blunder  of  Yepez,8  who  tells  us,  that  St.  Faro, 
made  his  monastic  profession  at  Rebais,  when 
that  abbey  was  not  in  being.  Trithemius  says,9 
he  took  the  habitat  Luxeul :  which  is  also  an 
evident  mistake.  For  it  is  certain,  that  from  a 
secular  military  state  he  passed  to  that  of  the 
secular  clergy.  At  court  he  employed  his  credit 
with  his  prince  to  protect  the  innocent,  the 
orphan,  and  the  widow  ;  and  to  relieve  and 
comfort  all  that  were  in  distress.  The  life 
which  lie  led  there  was  most  edifying  and  holy; 
prayer  and  pious  meditation  were  his  principal 
delight,  and  he  inflamed  his  soul  every  day 
more  and  more  with  the  love  of  heavenly 
things.  His  great  virtues  and  abilities  engaged 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  nation  ;  yet  the  world  whilst  it  flattered 
anil  smiled  on  him,  displeased  him.  His  employ- 
ments in  it,  how  just  soever,  seemed  to  distract 
his  mind  too  much  from  God,  and  he  saw  no- 
thing in  it  but  snares  and  dangers.  One  day 
he  entertained  his  sister  St.  Fara,  who  was  at 
that  time  abbess,  on  this  subject,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  being  penetrated  more  than  ever 
with  these  sentiments,  he  was  inspired  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  forsake  the  world.  Blide- 
childe,  his  wife,  whose  consent  he  asked,  was  in 
the  fame  dispositions  ;  and  they  parted  by  mu- 
ual  consent.  She  took  the  religious  veil,  and 
retired  to  a  solitary  place  upon  one  of  her  own 
estates,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  Aupigny, 
where,  some  years  after,  she  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity.  St.  Faro  received  the  clerical  ton- 
sure, and  was  the  ornament  of  the  clergy  of 
Meaux;  which  episcopal  see  becoming  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  bishop  Gondoaki,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  till  it,  about  the  year  626. 
The  holy  prelate  laboured  for  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge,  with  un- 
wearied zeal  and  attention,  and  promoted 
exceedingly  their  advancement  in  Christian 
perfection,  and  the  conversion  of  those  who 
had  not  yet  forsaken  the  errors  of  idolatry. 
The  author  of  his  life  tells  us  that  he  restored 
sight  to  a  blind  man  by  conferring  on  him  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation,  and  wrought  several 
other  miracles.  In  650  he  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Sens  :  he  invited  holy  men  into  his 
and  encouraged  and  promoted  pious 
foundations  to  be  sanctuaries  of  religion,  and 
nurseries  and  schools  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Excited    by     his     exhortations     and    example, 

6  Annal.  Bened.  t.  1. p.  3  13.  and  \\>y.  p.  6S5. 
»  L.  1.  n.  41.  p.  31. 

i      on.  di  S.  Benoit,  t.  2.  p.  I  76, 
■  De  Vir.iUustr.ord.  S.  Bened.  L  4.c.  129. 


many  others  entered  into  the  same  zealous 
views,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most 
heron-  practices  of  virtue.* 

St.  Faro  afforded  a  retreat  to  St.  Fiaker, 
and  directed  many  saints  of  both  sexes  in  the 
paths  of  perfection,  and  had  a  share  in  many 
pious  establishments  made  by  others.  A  little 
before  his  death  he  founded  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Meaux,  where  he  possessed 
a  large  estate,  the  great  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  is  of 
the  reformed  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  St. 
Faro  placed  in  it  monks  from  Luxeul,  of  the 
institute  of  St.  Columban ;  but  the  rule  of 
St.  Rennet  was  afterward  received  here,  and 
the  famous  abbey  of  Prum,  founded  by  king 
Pepin  in  the  Ardennes,  in  763,  was  a  filiation 
of  this  house.  St.  Faro,  after  having  peopled 
his  diocess  with  so  many  saints,  went  to  receive 

*  Among  these  no  one  seems  to  have  been  more  re- 
markable than  a  certain  lord  of  the  court,  and  near 
relation  of  our  saint,  called  St.  Authaire,  and,  by  the 
common  people,  St.  Oys,  who  resided  at  Ussy  on  the 
M  lrne,  of  the  parish  church  of  which  village  he  is  the 
titular  saint.  His  two  virtuous  sons,  Ado  and  Dado, 
(or  St.  Owen,)  were  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Dagobert 
I.  and  the  former  was  made  treasurer,  the  latter  referen- 
dary ;  but  both,  whilst  they  served  their  prince,  aspired 
only  after  the  solid  goods  of  the  life  to  come.  Ado  first 
took  the  resolution  of  dedicating  himself  entirely  to  God 
in  silence  and  retirement,  and,  about  the  year  630, 
founded  the  great  monastery  of  Jouarre,  in  a  forest  of 
that  name,  in  Brie,  four  leagues  from  Meaux,  to  the 
east,  a  league  beyond  Ussy.  Here  burying  himself 
alive,  he  broke  off  all  commerce  with  the  world  to  enter- 
tain himself  only  with  God  and  his  own  soul  on  the 
great  affair  for  which  he  was  created.  After  a  most 
holy  and  penitential  life  of  many  years,  he  arrived  at 
the  happy  term  which  opened  to  him  a  passage  to  a 
glorious  eternity.  Many  lords  of  the  first  distinction 
embraced  the  monastic  state  in  this  house  under  his 
direction ;  and,  among  others,  Agilbert,  who,  going  into 
England,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Dorchester,  when  that 
see  had  been  some  time  vacant  after  the  death  of  St. 
Birinus ;  but,  returning  into  France,  he  died  bishop  of 
Paris.  His  sister,  St.  Thelehilde,  was  appointed  first 
abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Jouarre,  this  being  a  double 
monastery.  She  died  about  the  year  6b'0,  and  is  ho- 
noured at  Meaux  on  the  10th  of  October.  St.  Bertile, 
one  of  her  nuns,  after  having  been  long  prioress  of  this 
house,  and  assistant  to  the  abbess,  was  called  to  Chelles 
by  St.  Bathildes,  in  64(5,  and  made  the  first  abbess  of 
that  royal  monastery,  situated  four  leagues  from  Paris. 
She  governed  the  abbey  of  Chelles  forty-six  years,  and 
died  about  the  year  692.  Whilst  Ado  sanctified  the 
forest  of  Jouarre  by  his  holy  establishment,  St.  Owen 
founded,  about  the  year  634,  the  abbey  of  Resbac,  now 
called  Rebais,  three  leagues  from  Jouarre  :  of  this  house 
St.  Agilis,  called  in  French  Ade,  pronounced  El,  a  monk 
of  Luxeul,  was  appointed  first  abbot,  and  is  honoured 
among  the  saints  on  the  30th  of  August.  His  disciple 
St.  Philibert  succeeded  him  at  Rebais,  and  afterward 
founded  the  abbeys  of  Jumieges,  Nermoutier,  Pavilly, 
Month  illiers,  and  St.  Bennet  of  Quincy.  His  disciple 
St.  Regulus,  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Rhtims,  and 
instituted  the  abbey  of  Orbais,  in  the  diocess  of  Soissons. 
St.  Walter,  a  monk  of  Rebais,  in  1060,  instituted  and 
was  made  first  abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  St. 
Germanus,  now  called  St.  Martin's  at  Pontoise,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  calendars  on  the  8th  of  April.  On  the 
histories  and  miracles  of  these  saints  see  Mabillon's 
\<-U  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Bened.  and  his  Annales 
tSenedictiui,  &c  On  other  pious  foundations  made  at 
I  thai  lui  ■  it  Meaux   see  the  life  of  St.  Fara. 
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flic  recompense  of  his  labours  on  the  28th  ol 
October,  in  672,  being  about  fourscore  years 
old,  and  having  governed  the  church  of  Meaux 
forty-six  years.19  See  the  three  Latin  lives  of 
St.  Faro,  one  compiled  by  Hildegef,  bishop 
of  Meaux,  in  the  ninth  century,  (ap.  Mabil. 
Act.  Hen.  t.  2.  p.  606.)  another  in  verse, 
written  by  Fulcoius,  subdeacon  of  Meaux,  in 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and  a  third  published 
by  Sarins,  with  alterations  of  the  style  ;  extant 
genuine  in  manuscripts  at  St.  Faro's,  &e. 
See  also  Dom.  Toussaints  Du  Plessis,  the 
Maurist  monk,  Hist,  de  I'Eglise  de  Meaux, 
1.  1.  1.  1.  n.  41,  42,  43.  64.  73.  note  22,  23, 
24.  36  ;  and  on  the  plundering  of  St.  Faro's 
church  by  the  Huguenots,  ib.  1.  4.  n.  49,  50. 
p.  358.  t.  2.  p.  664. 

ST.  NEOT,  ANCHORET,  C. 

To  this  holy  hermit  is  generally  ascribed  the 
glorious  project  of  the  foundation  of  our  first 
and  most  noble  university,  in  which  he  was 
king  Alfred's  first  adviser.*  St.  Neot  was 
10  See  Le  Cointe,  Annal.  Eccl.  Franc. 


*  The  chief  schools  which,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Neot, 
king  Alfred  founded,  were  those  of  Oxford,  as  the 
archives  of  that  university,  produced  by  Wood,  and  as 
Brompton,  Malmesbury,  Hidden,  Harpsfield,  and  others 
assure  us.  Wood  thinks  this  king  founded  there  one 
college  for  all  the  sciences,  besides  grammar-schools. 
Ayliff'e,  who  is  less  accurate,  in  his  history  of  Oxford, 
pretends  that  three  halls  or  colleges  were  erected  there 
by  this  prince,  which  is,  indeed,  affirmed  by  John  Rouse 
or  Ross,  the  Warwick  historian,  who  died  in  1491. 
Asserius  of  Menevia,  in  his  life  of  king  Alfred,  names 
not  Oxford,  and  may  be  understood  of  schools  set  up  by 
the  king  in  his  own  palace  ;  but  that  St.  Grimbald 
taught  at  Oxford  seems  clear  from  his  seat  there  in  St. 
Peter's  church.  John  the  Saxon  and  others  were  his 
colleagues.  But  St.  Neot  never  left  his  solitude  ;  and 
Asserius  mentions  of  himself  only  his  staying  in  Alfred's 
court  six  months  every  year  ;  for  he  would  always  spend 
the  other  six  months  in  his  monastery  at  Menevia  or 
St.  David's.  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Asserius, 
which  mentions  a  dispute  between  the  new  and  the  old 
scholars  at  Oxford  under  St.  Grimbald  ;  but  this  seems 
an  interpolation,  and  is  wanting  in  archbishop  Parker's 
edition,  though  defended  as  genuine  by  Mr.  Wise,  in 
his  edition  of  this  life  of  king  Alfred,  at  Oxford,  in  1722. 
Wood  (p.  4.)  and  others  (Annot.  in  vit.  Alfredi,  p.  136.) 
imagine  schools  at  Grecelade  and  Lechelade  to  have 
flourished  under  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  and  to  have 
been  only  translated  to  Oxford  and  there  revived  by  king 
Alfred  after  the  wars  had  interrupted  them.  But  the 
monuments  in  which  mention  is  made  of  them  are  at 
best  very  uncertain ;  and  Lechelade,  so  called  from 
physicians,  is  a  Saxon,  not  a  British  word.  The  scbools 
at  Oxford  decayed  after  Alfred's  reign,  and  that  city 
was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  979,  and  again  in  1009. 
Robert  Poleyn  or  Pullus,  an  Englishman  who  had  studied 
at  Paris,  returning  home,  restored  sacred  studies  at 
Oxford,  in  1133,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  carried 
the  glory  of  this  university  to  the  highest  pitch.  Being 
made  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church  by 
Lucius  II.  lie  obtained  the  greatest  privileges  for  this 
university  about  the  year  1150.  His  treatise  on  the 
sacrament  of  penance  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1654. 
Several  of  his  sermons  and  other  works  of  piety  are 
extant  in  manuscripts.  See  Leland  and  Tanner,  De 
Scriptor.  Brit.  p.  602.  Leland's  Itin.  t.  4.  A  pp.  p.  156  ; 
and  Wood's  Hist.  Univ.  Oxon.  t.  1.  p.  49.  t.  2.  p.  31. 

Nothing  more  sensibly  betrays  the  weakness  of  human 


born  of  noble  parentage,  and,  according  to 
many  authors,  related  to  king  Alfred.  Iii  his 
youth  he  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Glasten- 
bury,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ap- 
plication, in  which  a  natural  strong  inclination 
from  his  infancy  was  the  index  of  his  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  capacity,  lie  became  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  but  was  yet 
more  admirable  for  his  humility,  piety,  and 
devotion.  The  bishop  of  the  diocess  was  so 
taken  with  his  saintly  deportment  and  conver- 
sation, that  when  the  saint  was  yet  very  young, 
he,  by  compulsion,  ordained  him  first  deacon, 
and  soon  after  priest.  St.  Neot  dreaded  the 
danger  of  being  drawn  out  of  his  beloved 
obscurity,  which  he  coveted  above  all  earthly 
blessings  :  being  more  desirous  to  slide  gently 
through  the  world  without  being  so  much  as 
taken  notice  of  by  others,  and  without  being 
distracted  from  applying  his  mind  to  ids  only 
great  affair  in  this  liie,  than  most  men  are  to 

nature  than  the  folly  of  seeking  a  false  imaginary  glory, 
especially  in  those  who  incontestably  possess  every  most 
illustrious  title  of  true  greatness.  Some  weak  and  lying 
impostors  pretended  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  by  forgeries  which  it  is  a  disgrace 
not  to  despise  and  must  severely  censure.  Nicholas 
Cantelupes,  or  Cantlow,  a  Carmelite  friar,  in  1440,  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  forged  grants  of  British  kings, 
Gurgunt,  Lucius,  Arthur,  and  Cadwald,  and  of  several 
ancient  popes,  under  the  title  of  The  History  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  which  his  simplicity  and  credulity,  which  do 
not  obscure  the  character  of  great  piety,  which  Leland 
gives  him,  ought  not  to  impose  upon  our  understandings. 
See  Parker's  History  of  Cambridge.  ('air-Grant  was 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  of  Britain  under  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  fallen  to  decay  when  Bede  wrote.  (Hist.  1.  4. 
c.  19.)  From  its  ruins  Cambridge  arose  at  a  small 
distance,  as  appears  from  Henry  of  Huntington,  and 
the  writers  of  Croyland  and  Ramsey.  Some  have  pre- 
tended that  here  was  the  school  which  Bede,  or  the 
schools  which  Malmesbury,  Florentius,  and  H.  of  Hun- 
tington say  king  Sigebert  founded,  by  the  advice  of 
St.  Felix,  in  636.  But  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe 
those  foundations  to  have  been  made  near  Dummoc  in 
Suffolk.  And,  whatever  schools  might  flourish  at  Cam- 
bridge under  the  Saxons,  it  is  certain  there  were  no 
remains  under  the  first  Norman  kings.  The  foundation 
of  this  seat  of  the  sciences  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Peter  of  Blois,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  his  Continuation 
of  Ingulphus's  History,  published  by  Gale,  (Script.  Hist. 
Angl.  t.  1.  p.  114.)  relates,  that  Sotirid,  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  sent  some  learned  monks  of  that  house  to  their 
manor  of  Cotenham,  near  Cambridge,  who,  hiring  a  ^reat 
house  in  Cambridge,  went  thither  every  day,  and  taught 
at  different  hours  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  a  great 
concourse  of  students  resorting  to  their  lessens.  From 
these  beginnings  that  university  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
degree  of  splendour,  and  Peterhouse  was  the  first  regular 
college  that  was  erected  there,  Hugh  Balshain,  bishop  of 
Kly,  founding  it  in  1284. 

The  general  study  of  Paris  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Charlemagne  before  the  year  800.  But 
Kginhard,  that  prince's  secretary  and  historian,  mentions 
in  his  life  only  the  general  schools  of  all  the  sciences, 
founded  by  him  in  his  own  palace.  Ami  Alcuin.  his 
adviser,  (who  proposed  to  him  for  his  model,  ill  erecting 
his  colleges,  the  great  school  at  York,  from  whence  lie 
came,)  when  he  left  the  court,  retired  to  Tours,  not  to 
Paris.  At  least  the  schools  erected  by  that  prince  at 
Paris  became  not  very  general  or  famous  before  the 
twelfth  century.  See  E^assius  Kula-ns,  Hist.  Univer- 
sitatis  Paris,  ami.  1665  ;  and  Doin.  Rivet,  Hist.  Liter, 
t.  5,  6,  7. 
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bustle  and  make  parade  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  He  feared  particularly  the  insinuating 
poison  of  vanity,  which  easily  steals  into  the 
heart  amidst  applause,  even  without  being  per- 
ceived. Therefore,  with  the  leave  of  his  supe- 
rior, he  retired  to  his  solitude  in  Cornwall, 
which  was  then  called  St.  Guerir's,  from  a 
British  saint  of  that  name,  but  is  since  called, 
from  our  holy  anchoret,  Neot-stoke.  In  this 
hermitage  he  emaciated  his  body  by  rigorous 
lasts,  and  nourished  his  soul  with  heavenly  con- 
templation, in  which  he  received  great  favours 
of  God,  and  was  sometimes  honoured  with  the 
visits  of  angels.  After  seven  years  spent  in  this 
retreat,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  but 
returned  again  to  the  same  cell.  Several  per- 
sons of  quality  and  virtue  began  to  resort  to 
him  to  beg  the  assistance  of  his  prayers  and 
holy  counsels;  and  the  reputation  of  his  wis- 
dom and  experience  in  the  paths  of  an  interior 
life  leached  the  ears  of  king  Alfred.*      That 

*  Alfred  the  great  is  named  among  the  saints  on 
the  26th  of  October,  in  two  Saxon  calendars  mentioned 
in  a  note  on  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  also  in  some  other  private  calendars,  and  in 
•  inaccurate  English  Martyrology  on  the  28th  of 
October.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  pro- 
posed in  any  church  to  the  public  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  In  this  incomparable  prince  were  united  the 
Saint,  the  soldier,  and  the  statesman  in  a  most  eminent 
decree.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (Cone.  Brit.)  gives  us  his 
character  in  a  rapture.  "  O,  Alfred,"  says  he,  "  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  ages  !  If  we  reflect  on 
his  piety  and  religion,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  a  cloister  ;  if  on  his  warlike  exploits,  that  he 
had  never  been  out  of  camps  ;  if  on  his  learning  and 
writings,  that  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  a  college ; 
if  on  his  wholesome  laws  and  wise  administration,  that 
these  had  been  his  whole  study  and  employment."     It 

ubted  whether  ever  any  king  showed  greater 
abilities  oh  a  throne  ;  but  in  this  circumstance  he  was 
perfectly  hippy. — that  all  his  wonderful  achievements 
and  great  qualifications  were  directed  and  made  perfect 
by  the  purest  motives  of  piety  and  religion,  and  a  uni- 
form heroic  sanctity.  Alfred  was  the  fourth  and  young- 
est son  of  Ethelwolph,  the  pious  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  and  second  monarch  of  all  England.  He  was 
horn  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  849.  His  wit,  beauty, 
and  tOWai  I    endeared   him  from  his  infancy 

to  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  to  his  father,  who  sent 
him  to  Rome  when  he  was  only  five  years  old  that  he 
might  receive  the  pope's  blessing.  Leo  IV.  who  then 
sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  adopted  him  for  his  son,  and,  as 
Malmesbury  says,  by  a  happy  presage  of  his  future 
dignity,  anointed  him  king.  Lelaud  rather  thinks  this 
unction  was  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  ;  but  this, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
her  churches,  was  given  to  infants  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  done  after  they  were  baptized.  Montfaucon 
and  other  French  historians  observe,  that  Pepin  in 
France  was  the  first  Christian  king  who  (in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  kings  by  God's  appointment)  was  anointed 
at  his  coronation  ;  and  Alfred  w.is  the  first  among  our 
English  princes  who  received  that  rite.  Whether  tin- 
pope  thought  it  due  to  so  promising  a  son  of  a  great 
king,  Off  whether  he  looked  upon  it  that  some  101 
iu  England  would  fall  to  his  lot,  is  uncertain.  Ethel- 
wolph soon  afteT,  making  himself  a  pilgrimage  to  Koine, 
earned  Alfred  thither  a  second  time. 

Through  the  confusion  of  the  times,  amidst  the  Danish 

this  prince  was  twelve  years  old  before  he 
learned  to  read.  He  had  a  happy  memory  and  an  ex- 
cellent genius,  and  we  have  a  proof  of  his  eagerness  and 
application  in  the  following  instance.     His  mother  one 


great  prince,  from  that  time,  especially  while 
he  lay  concealed  in  Somersetshire,  to  the  death 
of  the  holy  hermit,  frequently  visited  him,  and 

day  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  fine  book  in  Saxon 
verse,  promising  to  give  it  him  who  should  first  read 
and  understand  it.  Alfred  was  only  beginning  to  learn 
to  read  ;  but,  running  straight  to  his  master,  did  not 
rest  till  he  not  only  read  it  but  got  it  by  heart.  He  na- 
turally loved  poetry,  and  in  his  childhood  got  several 
poems  by  heart.  He  excelled  more  in  all  other  arts 
and  sciences  than  in  grammar,  that  study  being  then  at 
a  low  ebb  in  this  country,  says  bishop  Tanner,  from  an 
ancient  chronicle.  His  elder  brothers,  Ethelbald,  Ethel- 
bert,  and  Ethelred.  successively  filled  the  throne  :  Alfred, 
though  very  young,  appeared  often  at  the  head  of  their 
armies.  The  death  of  Ethelred,  which  happened  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head  in  the  year 
871,  the  twenty-second  of  his  age.  The  Danes  at  that 
time  poured  upon  this  island  like  a  tempest,  landing  in 
several  parts  at  once  ;  they  had  lately  martyred  St.  Ed- 
mund, were  possessed  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  East- 
Angles,  Northumbrians,  and  Mercians,  and  with  several 
armies  were  in  the  very  heart  of  that  of  the  West-Saxons, 
which  then  comprised  all  the  rest.  The  English  having 
fought  eight  or  nine  great  battles  within  the  compass  of 
the  preceding  year,  wtre  exhausted  and  dispirited,  and 
seeing  new  armies  rise  up  against  them  on  every  side, 
were  at  a  ioss  whither  to  bet. ike  them -elves.  The  young 
king  had  scarce  solemnized  his  brothers'  funerals,  when, 
in  a  month's  time,  he  was  obliged  with  an  inconsiderable 
army  to  engage  the  whole  power  of  the  Danes  near 
Wilton.  By  his  courage  and  valour  they  were  at  first 
forced  to  fly  ;  but,  finding  the  number  of  the  pursuers 
to  be  small,  they  rallied,  and  became  masters  of  the 
field.  Twice  they  were  compelled  to  leave  West-Sex, 
and  to  promise  never  to  return  ;  but  new  armies  imme- 
diately renewed  their  depredations.  Contrary  to  their 
oaths  and  obligations,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  878, 
they  entered  West-Sex  with  a  great  power,  took  Chip- 
penham, the  royal  palace  in  Wiltshire,  and  laid  waste 
the  whole  country.  King  Alfred  was  constrained,  with 
a  small  number  of  attendants,  to  retire  among  the  woody 
and  boggy  parts  of  Somersetshire,  and  conceal  himself 
between  the  rivers  of  Thone  and  Paret,  in  the  isle  of 
Athelingay,  now  called  Athelney,  where  he  built  a  little 
castle.  Here  he  lay  hid  six  months,  making  reading 
and  prayer  his  chief  employment,  and  frequently  visiting 
St.  Neot,  his  spiritual  director.  With  a  small  troop  of 
stout  men  he  often  surprised  his  enemies  with  good 
success,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  always  appeared  formidable  to  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  made  his  retreat.  His  afflictions 
were  to  him  a  school  for  the  exercise  of  all  virtues,  and 
he  sought  in  the  first  place,  by  his  penance,  patience, 
and  confidence  in  God,  to  appease  the  divine  indigna- 
tion. While  he  lay  in  this  little  castle,  or  rather,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  historian,  in  a  poor  cottage 
in  that  country,  it  being  winter,  and  the  waters  being 
all  frozen  so  that  no  fish  could  be  got  in  that  place,  his 
companions  went  out  at  some  distance  to  get  some  fowl 
or  fish  for  provisions.  In  the  mean  time  a  poor  man 
came  to  the  door,  begging  an  arlms.  The  king,  who  was 
reading,  ordered  some  bread  to  be  given  to  him.  His 
mother,  who  was  alone  with  him.  said  there  was  but  one 
loaf  in  the  castle,  which  would  not  suffice  for  themselves 
that  day.  Yet  he  prayed  her  to  give  half  of  it  to  the 
poor  man,  bidding  her  trust  in  him  who  fed  five  thou- 
sand men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  Several  of 
our  best  historians  add,  that  the  king,  soon  after  falling 
into  a  slumber,  received,  in  recompense  of  his  charity, 
an  assurance  from  St.  Cuthbert  in  a  vision,  that  God 
would  shortly  restore  him  to  his  kingdom.  Soon  after 
he  heard  that  Hubba,  the  Danish  general,  brother  to 
landing  in  Devonshire,  had  been  defeated  and 
slain  by  Odun,  the  loyal  earl  of  Devon,  near  the  castle  of 
Kenwith.  The  place  where  Hubba  was  buried,  under  a 
great  heap  of  stones,  is  called  to  this  day  Hubble-stones. 
The  Reafan,  or  Haven,  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Danes, 
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doubtless,  by  his  discourses,  received  great 
light,  and  was  inflamed  with  fresh  ardour  in 
the    practice    of  virtue.       St.    Neot's  counsels 

win)  placed  in  it  a  superstitious  confidence,  and  on  which 
that  bird  was  painted,  was  found  among  the  spoils.  Upon 
this  news  Alfred  left  his  retreat,  assembled  an  army  in 
Selwood  furest,  and  marched  against  the  Danes  at 
Edingdun,  where,  having  chosen  his  post  on  a  rising 
ground,  he  gave  the  infidels  a  total  overthrow,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  receive  his  conditions.  The  chief 
of  these  were,  that  all  the  idolaters  should  quit  the  island, 
and  that  those  Danes  that  embraced  the  Christian  faith 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  the  East- 
Angles,  which  they  had  possessed  ever  since  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Edmund,  in  870  :  but  which  they  were  now  to 
hold  of  king  Alfred.  Gunthrum,  one  of  their  vanquished 
kings,  received  baptism,  with  a  multitude  of  his  people, 
at  Aller,  Alfred's  palace,  in  Somersetshire.  King  Alired 
stood  godfather  to  him,  and  made  him  king  of  the  East- 
Angles,  where  he  reigned  twelve  years ;  and  after  him 
Eoric ;  after  whose  decease  Edward  the  Elder  reunited 
that  kingdom  to  the  English  monarchy.  Alfred  drew  up 
a  particular  body  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  Danish  converts, 
which  he  gave  to  king  Gunthrum,  and  obliged  him  and 
his  people  to  observe.  They  are  extant  in  Spelman, 
Wilkins,  and  the  ninth  volume  of  Labbe's  councils. 

In  883,  Alfred  vanquished  and  slew  Hinguara  and 
Haltdene,  two  Danish  leaders  in  the  north,  took  great 
care  to  repeople  and  cultivate  those  depopulated  pro- 
vinces, and  constituted  Guthred  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians, who,  being  a  most  religious  and  valiant  man, 
defended  his  dominions,  and  gave  to  the  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Durham,  the  country  which  is  since  called 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  as  Simeon  of  Durham  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros  relate.  Alfred  was  no  less  active 
in  restoring  the  desolate  provinces  of  Mercia,  where  the 
Danes,  in  874,  had  burnt  Rependune,  now  Repton  upon 
Trent,  in  Derbyshire,  the  ancient  burial  place  of  the  Mer- 
cian kings,  and  had  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  The 
infidels  made  again  formidable  descents  in  Kent  and 
other  places  in  the  following  years  :  but  were  as  often 
totally  routed  by  this  vigilant  and  valiant  king,  who  is 
said  to  have  fought  fifty-six  battles.  He  every  where  en- 
couraged the  English  to  resume  their  spirits,  and  taught 
them  to  conquer.  But  the  detail  of  his  military  exploits 
we  leave  to  the  writers  of  the  civil  history  of  our  country, 
and  only  repeat  with  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  when 
this  king  seemed  cast  down  on  the  earth,  he  was  still  a 
terror  to  his  enemies  ;  that  in  all  battles  he  was  every 
where  present,  striking  fear  into  their  breasts,  and  pale- 
ness over  their  countenances,  and  inspiring  his  own  sol- 
diers with  courage.  He  alone  would  restore  the  combat 
when  his  army  was  ready  to  disperse ;  he  alone  would 
present  his  breast  to  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  and  by  his 
example  force  his  soldiers  to  repulse  the  insulting  and 
pursuing  infidels.  About  the  year  890  the  Normans,  or 
barbarians  from  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  lauded 
in  England,  but  being  repelled  by  king  Alfred  made  a 
descent  upon  the  western  coasts  of  France,  carried  their 
arms  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  thrice  laid  siege  to 
Paris,  and  during  fourscore  years  compelled  the  provinces 
to  redeem  themselves  from  plunder  by  exorbitant  sums 
of  money,  which  were  an  allurement  to  repeat  their  inva- 
sions, till  Charles  the  Simple  gave  his  daughter  Gisele  in 
marriage  to  Rollo,  their  leader,  in  912,  with  part  of 
Vexin,  and  that  part  of  Neustria  which  from  that  time 
has  been  called  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Rollo,  receiv- 
ing baptism,  took  the  name  of  Robert. 

King  Alfred,  being  aware  that  the  safety  and  natural 
strength  of  this  island  consists  in  its  navies,  became  himself 
well  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  and  spent  three  years  in 
building  and  fitting  out  a  fleet,  by  which,  in  883,  he  gave 
the  Danish  pirates  every  where  the  chase,  and  asserted 
the  dominion  of  the  British  seas.  This  fleet  he  afterward 
much  increased,  and,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  devised 
himself  a  kind  of  ships  of  a  new  construction,  which  gave 
him  infinite  advantages  over  a  people  continually  prac- 
tised in  .naval  armaments.     Sir  John  Sp-jlman  was  not 
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were  also  to  him  of  great  use  for  regulating 
the  government  of  his  kingdom.     Our  Baint 

particularly  recommended  to  him  the  advance- 
able  to  determine  whether  they  were  ships  or  galleys. 
But  it  appears,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  (Lives  of  Admirals, 
t.  1.  p.  56.)  that  they  were  galleys,  for  the  facility  of 
running  them  close  unto  shore,  or  up  into  creeks.  We 
are  at  least  assured,  that  they  "ere  Longer,  higher,  and 
swifter  than  the  vessels  in  common  use  in  a  duplicate 
proportion.  At  the  same  time  this  king  extended  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects  with  other  nations,  knowing  of 
what  advantage  this  is  to  a  kingdom,  by  which  foreign 
riches  perpetually  flow  into  it  ;  also  how  necessary  it  is 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and  for  a  constant 
supply  of  able  and  skilful  seamen  for  the  navy.  He 
sent  out  ships  to  discover  and  describe  far  distant  coun- 
tries, and  employed  Ohther  the  Dane  for  the  discovery  of 
a  north-east  passage,  and  afterward  Wulfstan,  an  Eng- 
lishman, to  explore  the  northern  countries.  In  the 
manuscript  accounts  of  these  voyages,  and  the  survey  of 
the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  we  find,  says  Mr. 
Campbell,  so  surprising  accuracy  and  judgment  as  must 
oblige  us  to  confess,  that  the  age  of  Alfred  was  an  age 
of  good  sense  ;  and  far  superior  in  knowledge  to  those 
that  succeeded  it.  Alfred's  victories  over  the  Danes  pro- 
cured him  frequent  intervals  of  peace  ;  and  this  became 
at  length  fixed  and  lasting,  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
not  being  disturbed  with  any  fears  of  invasions. 

If  the  conduct  and  courage  of  this  great  king  in  war 
was  admirable,  his  wisdom  appeared  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  care  and  prudence  wherewith  he  improved 
his  kingdom  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  wholesome  laws 
and  a  constai.t  attention  to  see  them  well  executed. 
When  he  carne  to  the  throne,  the  whole  country  was  be- 
come a  desert,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  men  to 
find  subsistence  even  when  they  were  freed  from  the  fear 
of  enemies.  Alfred  encouraged  agriculture,  and  all  the 
necessary  and  useful  arts,  in  which  he  was  himself  the 
author  of  many  new  improvements.  For,  by  conversing 
with  men  of  abilities,  and  by  comparing  together  his  in- 
formations not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  also  in  various 
arts,  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things  ;  and  by 
his  penetration,  the  justness  of  his  reasoning  and  reflec- 
tions, and  a  superior  judgment,  he  made  many  important 
discoveries,  and  arrived  at  a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  even 
they  from  whom  he  received  his  intelligence,  were  often 
ignorant.  Such  was  the  desolate  condition  to  which 
several  provinces  were  reduced  by  the  late  devastations 
and  wars,  that  he  was  obliged  to  order  seed  to  be  distri- 
buted gratis  to  sow  the  earth,  and  to  encourage  tillage 
by  premiums.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Felibien,  that  the 
state  of  architecture  has  always  been  in  every  country 
the  sure  proof  in  what  degree  arts  flourished,  and  true 
taste  and  elegance  prevailed.  This  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  as  it  had  done  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  prince  adorned  his  kingdom  with  many 
magnificent  churches,  and  other  buildings,  directing 
himself  the  artificers.  He  taught  the  people  to  build 
their  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  which  till  then  had  been 
usually  made  of  wood  and  mortar.  He  erected  several 
castles  and  fortresses,  repaired  the  walls  of  London,  and 
founded  three  monasteries,  a  rich  nunnery  at  Shaftes- 
bury, in  which  his  daughter  Algiva  or  EthelgivB  was  the 
first  abbess,  and  a  monastery  at  Athelingay,  now  Athel- 
ney,  into  which  he  turned  the  castle  in  which  he  lived 
during  his  retreat  there. 

London  was  a  nourishing  Roman  c  ,lony  under  Neroj 
and  probably  had  been  founded  under  J  ilius  I 
after  his  landing  in  Britain.  King  Alt'u  1 1-  justly  styled 
its  second  founder,  as  he  was  of  the  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  of  its  legislation,  and  of  its  fleet  and  naviga- 
tion. He  was  himself  the  inventor  of  many 
arts  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  military  art.  in  the  highest  perfectuni,  and 
established  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  p-r^.i- 
cuity,  order,  wisdom,  activity,  and  life.  He  protected 
and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences:  was  the  Wisest,  the 
most  eloquent,  and  the  most  learned  man  in  his  king- 
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ment  of  useful  and  sacred  studies,  and  advised  I  Both  which  things  this  king  most  munificently 
him  to  repair  the  schools  of  the  English  founded    executed. 


at   Rome,    and   to   establish   others  at  home. 

dom,  and  the  best  poet,  which  adds  a  true  lustre  to  his 
Dame  and  dignity,  as  he  was  not  less  attentive  to  every 
branch  of  his  government,  and  was  at  the  same  tune  the 
greatest,  the  most  excellent,  and  watchful  of  kings.  The 
ingenious  Gaillard,  in  his  history  of  the  rivalship  of 
France  and  England,  t.  1.  p.  75.  says  of  him.  tli.it  Charle- 
magne,  the  glory  and  founder  id' the  western  empire,  and 
the  greatest  of  ad  the  kings  of  France,  formed  the  Eng- 
lish Egbert  in  the  arts  of  wax  and  of  government,  and 

taught  him  by  uniting  kingdoms  to  form  an  empire. 
Bui  confesses  that  England  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
greater  prince  than  Charlemagne  in  Alfred,  grandson  to 
Egbert  :  though  conqueror  in  fifty  battles  by  land  and 
sea,  which  he  fought  in  person  against  barbarous  invaders 
flushed  with  victory,  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  be 
always  armed,  yet  it  was  only  on  the  defence  and  against 
the  most  cruel  and  unjust  oppressors  of  his  own  king- 
doms, and  of  all  the  rights  of  humanity.  His  reign  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Charlemagne  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  had  learned  to  sutler  with  heroic 
constancy,  and  had  learned  all  perfect  virtues  by  prac- 
tising them  in  the  school  of  adversity ;  that  having 
raised  his  kingdom  from  a  state  of  entire  ruin  into  which 
it  was  fallen  by  his  personal  valour,  military  skill,  and 
prudence,  and  subdued  all  his  enemies,  he  was  always 
an  enemy  to  conquests,  and  a  stranger  to  the  rage  and 
ambition  of  commanding  great  empires;  the  love  of 
peace  was  the  constant  reigning  disposition  of  his  great 
soul ;  and  he  consecrated  all  his  talents  to  its  arts  and  to 
the  study  of  the  happiness  of  his  people.  One  useful 
discovery  or  institution  does  more  honour  to  his  memory 
than  a  hundred  great  victories  could  ever  have  done.  If, 
like  Charlemagne,  he  converted  his  enemies  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  did  this  by  the  rules  of  the  gospel  and  the 
apostles,  without  baptizing  them  through  rivers  of  blood. 
His  reign  had  not  the  taste  of  that  of  Charlemagne,  but 
it  had  more  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  truly  great 
king  and  Christian  saint.  Master  of  all  his  passions, 
(no  small  miracle  of  grace,  especially  in  his  station,)  he 
never  was  enslaved  to  or  warped  from  the  purest  view  of 
justice  and  virtue  by  any  ;  was  equally  free  from  the 
allurements  of  all  the  soft  passions,  and  from  the  rage  of 
the  fiercer.  He  was  a  prince  of  so  great  abilities,  natural 
and  acquired,  and  endowed  with  so  extraordinary  virtues 
and  prudence,  that  no  historian  was  ever  able  to  find 
a  but  or  Haw  in  his  reign,  or  charge  him  with  the  least 
reproach,  or  the  want  of  any  single  virtue,  either  in  his 
regal,  religious,  or  civil  character.  In  him  we  have  an 
exception  to  the  trite  distich  : 

Si  Nisi  aon  esset,  perfectus  quilibet  esset 
Et  non  sunt  visi,  qui  caruere  Nisi. 
Whilst  (diaries  the  Simple  dismembered  Neustria  to 
settle  a  fierce  enemy  within  his  own  kingdom  to  be  a  seed 
of  an  eternal  rivalship  and  unquenchable  wars  carried 
With  the  Normans  into  England  and  Sicily,  and  perpe- 
tuated during  above  nine  hundred  years,  Alfred,  far 
more  wisely,  incorporated  the  converted  Danes  into  his 
own  people,  and  strengthened  himself  by  increasing  the 
Dumber  of  useful  subjects  at  home.  Mons.  Gaillard's 
work  would  have  been  more  impartial  and  accurate  if  he 
studied  the  history  of  England  in  tlie  original  sources  ; 
with  winch  he  had  no  acquaint. nice  except  the  collections 

of  Mr.  Brequiny,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum, 

&C  If  we  are  still  at  a  loss  for  a  good  modern  history 
of  France  v'in  which   all    later  attempt:;  fall  short  of  Me- 

■/e/ai's)  amidst  our  numerous  swarms  of  modern  histories 
of  England,  our  poverty  i^  st  ill  greater.  Brady,  the  ori- 
ginal writers  collected  by  Rennet,  down  to  his  jejune 
supplement,  Hume's  Stunts,  and  Ralph's  two  brothers, 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  bis  William  111.  afford 
it,  though  very  imperfect  accounts.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  rest  are  more  apt  to  lead  a  reader  astray  than 
to  give  just  or  judicious  and  impartial  informations.  It 
is  to  'jc  wished  we  had  a  complete  collection  of  original 


Our  historians  agree  that  the  plan  of  erecting 

writers  and  monuments  upon  the  model  of  Dom.  Bou- 
quet's of  France,  &c.  The  expense  indeed  would  require 
a  public  undertaking. 

Nothing  is  more  famous  in  the  reign  of  this  king  than 
his  care  and  prudence  in  settling  the  public  tranquillity 
of  the  state,  by  an  exact  administration  of  justice.  In 
the  preceding  times  of  war  and  confusion,  especially 
whilst  the  king  and  his  followers  lurked  at  Athelney,  or 
up  and  down  and  in  cottages,  the  English  themselves  be- 
came lawless,  and  in  many  places  revolted  and  plundered 
their  own  country.  Alfred,  by  settling  a  most  prudent 
polity,  and  by  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  restored 
so  great  a  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
that,  according  to  the  common  assertion  of  our  histo- 
rians, if  a  traveller  had  lost  a  purse  of  money  on  the 
highway,  he  would  find  it  untouched  the  next  day.  We 
are  told  in  Brompton's  Chronicle,  that  gold  bracelets; 
were  hung  up  at  the  parting  of  several  highways,  which 
no  man  durst  presume  to  touch. 

Alfred  compiled  a  body  of  laws  from  those  of  Ina, 
Offa,  and  Ethelbert,  to  which  he  added  several  new 
ones,  which  all  tended  to  maintain  the  public  peace  and 
safety,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  divine  precepts, 
and  to  preserve  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Church 
and  its  pastors.  For  crimes  they  inflict  fines  or  mulcts 
proportioned  to  the  quality  and  fortune  of  the  delinquent : 
as,  for  withholding  the  Peter-pence,  for  buying,  selling,  or 
working  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  a  holyday,  a  Dane's  fine 
was  twelve  ores  or  ounces,  an  Englishman's  thirty  shil- 
lings: a  slave  was  to  forfeit  his  hide,  that  is,  to  be  whip- 
ped. The  mulct  of  a  Dane  was  called  Lash-lite,  that  of 
an  Englishman,  tVeare-wi/c,  or  gentleman's  mulct. 
Were  or  Weregild  was  the  mulct  or  satisfaction  for  a 
crime:  it  was  double  for  a  crime  committed  on  a  Sun- 
day, or  holyday  or  in  Lent.  By  these  laws  it  appears 
that  slaves  in  England  enjoyed  a  property,  and  could 
earn  for  themselves,  when  they  worked  at  times  in  which 
they  were  not  obliged  to  work  for  their  masters :  in 
which  they  differed  from  strict  slaves  of  whom  the  Ro- 
man laws  treat.  Alfred's  laws  were  mild,  scarce  any 
crimes  except  murder  being  punished  with  death  ;  hut 
only  with  fines,  or  if  these  could  not  be  paid,  with  the 
loss  of  a  hand  or  foot.  But  the  severity  with  which  these 
laws  were  executed,  maintained  the  public  peace.  Alfred 
first  instituted  trials  to  be  determined  by  juries  of  twelve 
unexceptionable  men.  of  equal  condition,  who  were  to 
pass  judgment  upon  oath  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
or  crime  :  which  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  valuable 
privileges  of  an  English  subject.  To  extirpate  robberies 
which,  by  the  confusion  occasioned  by  Danish  devasta- 
tions, were  then  very  common,  this  king  divided  the  king- 
dom into  shires,  (though  there  were  some  shires  before 
his  time,)  and  the  shires  into  .hundreds ;  and  the  hun- 
dreds into  tithings  or  tenths,  or  in  some  places  into 
wapentakes,  and  every  district  was  made  responsible,  for 
all  robberies  committed  within  its  precincts.  All  vaga- 
bonds were  restrained  by  every  one  being  obliged  to  be 
enrolled  in  some  district.  The  capital  point  in  Alfred's 
administration  was,  that  all  bribes  or  presents  were  most 
rigorously  forbid  the  judges,  their  conduct  was  narrowly 
inspected  into,  and  their  least  faults  most  severely 
punished.  Upon  any  information  being  lodged  against 
a  judge  or  magistrate,  he  was  tried  by  a  council  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose  by  the  king,  who  himself  pre- 
sided in  it ;  he  is  said  to  have  condemned  in  one  year 
forty-live  judges  to  be  hanged  for  crimes  committed  by 
them  in  their  office.  By  this  severity  he  struck  a  terror 
into  all  his  magistrates  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
perspicacity  and  watchfulness  in  this  respect,  that,  as 
Milton  says,  in  his  days  justice  seemed  not  to  flourish 
only,  but  to  triumph. 

This  prince,  who  was  born  for  every  thing  that  is 
great,  was  a   lover   and    zealous   patron  of  learning  and 

arued  men.  He  considered  that  arts  and  sciences  cul- 
tivate and  perfect   thosu  faculties  in  men  in  which  the 
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a  general  study  of  all  the  sciences  and  libe- 
ral arts  was  laid  by  this  holy  anchoret ;  and 
upon  it  Alfred  is  said  to  have  founded  the  uni- 

excellency  of  their  nature  consists,  and  bestow  the  em- 
pire of  the  mind,  much  more  noble,  pleasant,  and  useful 
than  that  of  riches  ;  they  exceedingly  enhance  all  the 
comforts  and  blessings  of  life,  and  extend  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  a  nation  beyond  any  conquests.  By  this 
encouragement  of  learning  have  so  many  great  geniuses 
been  formed,  to  which  the  world  stands  most  indebted  ; 
and  to  this  the  greatest  nations  owe  their  elegance,  taste, 
and  splendour,  by  which  certain  reigns  have  been  distin- 
guished. By  what  else  did  the  golden  elegant  ages  of 
Rome  and  Athens  differ  from  the  unknown  brutal  times 
of  savage  nations  ?  Certainly  nothing  so  much  exalts 
the  glory  of  any  reign,  or  so  much  improves  the  industry 
and  understanding,  and  promotes  the  happiness  of  a 
people,  as  the  culture  of  leading  geniuses  by  well-regu- 
lated studies.  As  Plato  says,  (1.  6.  de  leg.)  man  without 
culture  and  education  is  the  most  savage  of  all  creatures 
which  the  earth  nourishes.  But  sciences  are  still  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importance  with  regard  to  religion  ;  and 
this  consideration  above  all  others  recommended  the  pa- 
tronage of  learning  to  this  pious  king.  The  ancient 
public  schools  being  either  destroyed  or  almost  fallen  to 
decay  with  the  monasteries  during  the  wars,  Alfred 
founded  the  university  of  Oxford.  Alfred,  canon  of 
Beverly,  in  1120,  writes  in  his  manuscript  history,  that 
king  Alfred  stirred  up  all  gentlemen  to  breed  their  sons 
to  the  study  of  literature,  or  if  they  had  no  sons,  some 
servants  or  vassals  whom  they  should  make  free.  He 
obliged  every  free  man  who  was  possessed  of  two  hides 
of  land,  to  keep  their  sons  at  school  till  they  were  fifteen 
years  of  age;  for,  said  the  king,  a  man  born  free,  who 
is  unlettered,  is  to  be  regarded  no  otherwise  than  a  beast, 
or  a  man  void  of  understanding.  It  is  a  point  of 
importance,  that  persons  of  birth,  whose  conduct  in  life 
must  necessarily  have  a  strong  and  extensive  influence 
over  their  fellow-creatures,  and  who  are  designed  by 
providence  to  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  many 
others,  be  formed  from  their  infancy  to  fill  this  superior 
rank  which  they  hold  with  dignity,  and  to  the  general 
advantage  of  their  species.  In  order  to  be  qualified  for 
this  purpose,  their  tender  hearts  must  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  strongest  and  most  generous  sentiments  of  sin- 
cere piety  anil  religion,  and  of  true  honours  :  by  being 
inured  to  reason  in  their  youth  they  must  acquire  a  habit 
of  reasoning  well  and  readily,  and  of  forming  right  judg- 
ments and  conclusions.  Their  faculties  must  be  raised 
and  improved  by  study,  and  when,  by  passing  through 
the  circle  of  the  sciences,  their  genius  has  been  explored, 
their  studies  and  employs  ought  to  be  directed  into  that 
channel,  which,  by  their  rational  inclinations,  talents, 
particular  duties,  and  circumstances  of  life,  the  great 
Author  of  nature  and  Master  of  the  world  shall  point  out 
to  each  individual.  King  Alfred  also  exhorted  the  no- 
blemen to  choose,  among  their  country  vassals  or  villains, 
some  youths  who  should  appear  by  their  parts  and  ardent 
inclinations  to  piety,  particularly  promising  to  be  trained 
up  to  the  liberal  arts.  As  for  the  rest  it  was  not  then 
th«  custom  to  give  the  poorer  sort  too  much  of  a  school 
education,  which  might  abate  their  industry  and  patience 
at  manual  labour.  But  this  prince  was  solicitous  that 
care  should  be  taken  for  the  education  and  civilizing  of 
all  by  religious  instructions  and  principles.  Agriculture, 
in  the  first  place,  and  all  the  useful  and  mechanical  arts 
never  had  a  greater  patron  or  protector. 

He  regretted  his  having  been  applied  so  late  to  his 
studies ;  and,  during  his  whole  life  afterward,  redoubled 
his  diligence  in  them.  It  is  incredible  how  he  found 
time  for  so  many  and  so  great  employments  ;  but  he  was 
never  idle,  knowing  the  value  of  every  moment,  and 
squandering  away  no  part  of  his  time  in  idle  amusements 
and  diversions,  which  the  great  ones  often  look  upon  as 
the  privilege  of  their  rank ;  though  if  they  well  consi- 
dered all  their  obligations,  they  would  confess  this 
maxim  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  their  duties.  This 
great  prince  in  his  youth,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to 


versity  of  Oxford.  By  his  advice  the  king'  in- 
vited to  his  court  Asserius,  a  monk  of  Menevia 
or  St.  David's,  in  Wales  :  Grimbald,  a  monk  of 

read,  got  the  whole  Psalter  and  other  prayers  of  the 
Church  by  heart,  as  monks  then  usually  did  in  their 
novitiate. 

Whilst  he  was  king  he  translated  paraphrastically 
from  Latin  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  Bedc's  Church  His- 
tory;  which  work  was  published  first  by  Wheloc,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1644,  and  again  by  John  Smith,  in  1722. 
He  also  translated  St.  Gregory's  Pastoral,  (of  which  book 
he  sent  a  copy,  with  a  pencil,  to  every  bishop  in  his 
dominions,)  Orosius's  Roman  History,  and  BoSthia  De 
Consolatione  Philosophise,  which  last  book  he  always 
carried  about  with  him.  These  translations,  with  those 
of  the  flowers  of  St.  Austin's  Soliloquies,  and  the  dia- 
logues of  St.  Gregory,  and  a  book  of  the  parables  of  king 
Alfred,  are  extant  in  several  of  our  libraries,  in  manu- 
scripts. Alfred  also  writ  an  Enchiridion,  or  manual  of 
meditations.  He  began  an  interpretation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  he  never  finished,  being  prevented  by  death.  This 
imperfect  work  was  published  by  Sir  John  Spelman  in 
1640.  King  Alfred's  Saxon  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  at  London,  in  1571,  and  more 
correctly  at  Dort,  with  notes,  in  1664.  A  beautiful 
manuscript  copy,  which  belonged  to  archbishop  Pieg- 
mund,  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  Alfred's 
laws  are  most  accurately  published  by  Wilkins,  ('Cone. 
Brit.  t.  1.  p.  186.  191.)  King  Alfred,  as  Asserius  and 
William  of  Malmsbury  write,  whenever  business  allowed 
him  leisure,  was  always  reading,  or  conversing  with 
learned  men,  or  hearing  others  read  ;  in  his  chamber  he 
had  always  some  book  open  before  him,  and  in  all  his 
journies  he  carried  books  with  him.  He  substituted  the 
use  of  the  Italian  or  French  alphabet  for  that  of  the  old 
Saxon,  which  till  then  was  used  in  writing  Saxon  books  : 
a  specimen  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  notes  to  the  Latin 
edition  of  Spelman's  life  of  king  Alfred,  though  imper- 
fect and  inaccurate,  says  bishop  Tanner,  (Bibl.  Script. 
Britan.  p.  32.) 

Notwithstanding  so  many  great  employments  and 
achievements  in  the  world,  piety  and  religion  engrossed 
the  soul  of  this  great  king,  and  to  this  he  referred  all  his 
views  and  studies.  To  promote  this  in  himself  and  in 
others  was  all  his  ambition,  and  the  sole  end  of  all  his 
endeavours.  Sir  John  Spelman  throws  out  a  surmise 
that  he  could  not  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
see ;  otherwise  his  name  would  have  been  found  in  its 
calendar.  But  it  is  manifest  that  though  all  the  greatest 
kings  among  the  Saxons  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  devotion  to  the  apostolic  chair,  yet  Allied  stands 
among  the  foremost  in  that  respect.  His  laws  testify, 
that  he  raised  even  with  rigour  the  Peter-pence,  or  annual 
charitable  contribution  to  the  apostolic  see.  Asserius, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  anil 
the  Saxon  chronicle  mention  frequently  his  sending  the 
same  to  Rome  with  large  additional  alms  of  his  own  : 
they  often  name  the  great  nobleman  or  prelate  who  was 
the  bearer  of  these  royal  largesses  to  Rome  :  they  Bpe  ;k 
of  a  vow  which  he  made  of  sending  thither  an  extraordi- 
nary alms,  which  he  afterward  fulfilled.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  Sigelin,  bishop  of  Shireburu,  to  carry  a  con- 
siderable alms  to  the  poor  Christians  of  St.  Thomas's  in 
the  East  Indies ;  for  his  ships  sailed  thither  for  com- 
merce, though  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  if  known,  was 
afterward  lost  till  restored  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is 
indeed  hard  to  imagine  that  king  Alfred's  merchants 
could  make  this  voyage  round  Africa,  all  by  sea.  before 
the  use  of  the  compass  ;  and  it  is  more  probable,  that  they 
travelled  through  Egypt  or  Chahhea  and  the  Indies, 
sailing  only  through  the  Mediterranean.  The  »a>on 
Chronicle,  Asserius,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster  inform 
us,  that  at  this  king's  request,  pope  Biarinus  freed  the 
English  school  at  Rome  from  all  taxes  and  tribute,  and 
that,  in  gratitude  for  his  liberalities  to  the  holy  see,  he 
sent  him  the  most  precious  present  of  a  considers!  ie 
portion  of  the  sacred  cross  of  Christ,  with  other  great 
rifts.     This  relic  of  the  cross  the  king  bestowed  on  the 
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St.  Berlin's,  (from  whom  part  of  the  chancel  i 
Si.  Peter's  old  church  at  Oxford,  is  called,  to  this 
day,  St,  Grimbald's  seat,)  and  John  the  Saxon, 

abbey  of  Glastonbury,  as  John  the  historian  of  that 
monastery  testifies. 

The  great  actions  and  exploits  of  this  glorious  king 
are  truly  admirable,  because  they  wire  tin-  result  of 
heroic  piety  anil  religion,  and  free  from  stains  of  base 
human  passions.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  eminent  virtues  which  he  practised  in  private  life, 
as  they  are  set  forth  by  Asserius,  who  conversed  fami- 
liarly with  him,  and  is  a  writer  of  so  great  authority, 
diligence,  and  veracity,  that  no  one  ever  suspected  or 
called  in  question  any  thing  which  he  affirmed,  as  Dr. 
Cave  remarks.  ^Hist.  Liter,  t.  _'  p.  (ill.)  This  historian 
tells  lis,  that  Alfred  was  from  his  infancy  a  diligent  and 
devout  visiter  of  holy  places,  and  that  in  his  whole  life 
he  feared  nothing  so  much  as  to  offend  (rod  in  the  least 
thingf.     It  was  his  custom  to  rise  privately  at  the  cock 


from  Old  Saxony,  whom  he  nominated  abbot 
of  the  new  monastery  which  he  founded  at 
Athelingay  in  Somersetshire.  This  John  the 
Saxon  is  by  some  confounded  with  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  who,  without  any  invitation  or  encou- 
ragement of  kino-  Alfred,  was  obliged  to  leave 
France  for  certain  heterodox  opinions  which  he 
had  advanced,  taught  a  private  school  at 
Malmsbury,  and  was  murdered  by  his  own 
scholars.  Alford,  Wood,  and  Camden,  upon 
the  authority  of  certain  annals  of  Worcester, 
make  St.  Neot  the  first  professor  of  theology 
at  Oxford  ;  but  this  seems  not  consistent  witli 
bountiful  to  the  poor,  whether  subjects  or  strangers. 
When  his  wars  were  at  an  end,  he  divided  the  yearly 
revenues  of  Ins  patrimony  into  two  parts;  the  first  of 
which  lie  subdivided  into  four  equal  portions,  one  for  the 


crowing,  and  to  repair  to  some  church  or  chapel  in  which    P00.r>  the  second  for  the  subsistence  of  the  monasteries 


was  kept  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  and  there  he  continued 
long  prostrate,  praying  with  great  fervour:  he  was  wont 
to  repeat  the  same  prayer  often  over,  redoubling  each 
time  his  earnestness  in  it.  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  garden.  No  hurry  of  public  affairs,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  wars,  ever  made  him  interrupt  this  custom. 
After  he  had  happily  finished  his  wars  with  the  Danes, 
he  made  it  his  rule  to  spend  every  day  eight  hours  out  of 
the  fbur-and-twenty,  in  reading  and  prayer :  other  eight 
in  giving  attendance  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  leav- 
ing the  other  eight  for  his  corporal  refections  and  sleep. 
lie  was  very  exact  in  observing  all  the  canonical  hours 
of  the  divine  office  in  the  Church  with  the  clergy  or 
monks.  As  to  the  use  of  clocks  :  sun-dials  by  observing 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  on  certain  steps  were  known 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Achaz,  and  probably  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Hour-glasses  were  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  St.  Boniface,  about  the 
year  730,  seems  to  have  sent  for  a  clock  from  England, 
C/occam,  (ep.  9.  Serarius,  not.  ib.)  but  probably  of  a 
trame  not  fit  for  a  private  closet  or  church.  Gerbert, 
preceptor  to  king  Robert  of  France,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  then  of  Ravenna,  and  at  length  pope  under 
the  name  of  Silvester  II.  about  the  year  995,  invented 
clocks  with  a  balance,  which  continued  in  use  till  pendu- 
lums began  to  be  employed,  in  1650.  (See  Rivet,  Hist. 
Liter,  ami  Ilenault  Chron.  de  Tr.  t.  l.p.  126.)  How- 
ever, in  England  no  clocks  were  then  known  fit  for 
apartments,  as  Asserius  assures  us.  Whence  Alfred,  by 
his  own  contrivance,  ordered  six  wax  candles,  of  the 
same  length  and  bigness,  to  be  kept  always  burning  be- 
fore the  relics  of  saints,  in  his  private  oratory,  which  he 
caused  always  to  be  carried  about  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  Each  candle  was  divided  into  inches,  which  were 
all  marked:  and  by  these  he  measured  time  in  his 
oratory,  that  he  might  observe  the  canonical  hours  with 
'  punctual  exactness  :  such  was  his  spirit  of 
religion  in  the  minutest  circumstances.  Lest  the  wind 
should  at  any  time  put  out  these  candles,  or  make  them 
burn  faster,  lie  had  them  put  in  lanthorns,  made  of  cows' 
horns  cut  into  thin  plates  :  and  this,  as  we  are  assured, 
v-  is  the  first  invent]  mi  of  such  lanthorns,  at  least  in 
England;  for  Plautus  (Ampbit.  Act.   1.  v.   I-.".  |  and 

other  Etonian  writers  seen  to  speak  of  the  like.  Win- 
dows were  formerly  low,  and  generally  of  lattices  whence 
this  invention  of  king  Alfred  was  found  very  useful  to 
keep  in  the  church  lamps. 

His  great  piety,  and  tin-  ardour  and  even  ecstasy  of  his 
devotion  were  still  more  worthy  admiration  than  his 
o  i  sincere  and  humble  senti- 
ment of  religion  proceeded  the  reverence  which  b 
to  bishops  and  oilier  ecclesiastical  persons,  at  whose  fl  et 
he  would  often  prostrate  himself,  as  [ngulphus  testifies. 
iii;.  and  attentive!]  heard  sermons,  and  often 
Caused  Some  of  his  servants  to  read  the  holy  scriptures 
and  other  holy  books  to  him.  His  affability  and  libe- 
rality toward  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  wire 
proofs  of  his   sinceie   humility   and    chanty.     He   was 


which  he  founded,  the  third  for  his  schools,  and  the 
fourth  for  other  occasional  charities  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
for  he  often  sent  large  alms  into  distant  parts,  especially 
Gaul  and  Ireland,  and  to  remote  monasteries.  The  other 
moiety  of  his  revenues  he  distributed  into  three  equal 
shares,  of  which  the  first  he  allowed  to  pay  the  officers 
and  servants  of  his  court,  the  second  to  pay  his  workmen, 
and  the  third  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hospitality  and  of 
his  household.  He  loved  his  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
he  took  delight  in  causing  the  children  of  the  latter  to 
be  educated  in  his  own  court ;  and  instructed  in  learning 
under  his  own  eyes.  He  always  entertained  many 
learned  men  about  him :  am.mg  these  are  named  Asse- 
rius of  Menevia,  Telmund,  who  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Athelstan,  Werwalf,  &c.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  any  king  more  justly  or  more  cordially 
honoured,  or  more  tenderly  beloved"  by  his  nobility  and 
people.  Envy  itself  dropped  its  sting,  respected  him, 
and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
virtues.  So  transcendent  were  these  that  slander  itself 
seems  never  to  have  touched  him  :  and  no  historian, 
whether  catholic  or  protestant,  ever  so  much  as  laid  to 
his  charge  the  least  reproach  or  imputation  of  any  vices. 
His  virtue  was  perfected  by  the  weight  of  many  trials  ; 
besides  external  afflictions,  he  is  said  scarce  ever  to  have 
passed  a  day  without  feeling  some  extraordinary  pain  or 
aching ;  and  he  performed  so  many  and  so  great  things 
in  a  very  infirm  and  crazy  body.  This  great  and  good 
king  ended  his  most  glorious  reign  by  a  happy  death  on 
the  25th  of  October,  in  the  year  901),  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age,  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  and  about 
six  months.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Swithun,  at  Winchester,  called  Ealdenminster,  or  the 
Old  Minster,  but  removed  into  the  church  of  the  new 
monastery  called  Newanminster,  when  it  was  finished. 
His  remains  were  translated  with  this  monastery  from 
the  close  near  St.  Swithun's,  where  it  first  stood,  to  the 
suburb  without  the  north  gate,  since  called  Hyde,  and 
laid  before  the  high  altar  in  the  same  tomb  with  the 
bones  of  his  son  and  successor,  Edward  the  Elder,  with 
their  names  inscribed  on  two  tables  of  lead.  St.  Grim- 
bald  was  interred  in  the  same  church. 

Asserius  of  Minevia  wrote  the  life  of  king  Alfred,  and 
died  bishop  of  Shirburn,  in  909,  according  to  the  addi- 
tions made  to  the  chronicle  of  St.  Neot's,  not  in  893,  as 
Godwin  mistakes.  The  best  edition  of  this  excellent  life 
was  published  by  Fr.  Wise,  at  Oxford,  in  1722.  On 
this  king  see  also  Malmesbury.  and  our  other  historians 
both  ancient  and  modern.  His  life  is  compiled  by  Sir 
John  Spelman,  (son  to  our  learned  antiquarian  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,)  first  in  English,  afterward  in  Latin,  at  Oxford, 
in  167S,  with  learned  marginal  notes  added  by  the  best 
scholars  in  Oxford,  at  that  time,  especially  in  University- 
toll,-,.,  which  glories  in  the  title  of  Alfred's-College. 
In  its  library  is  a  copy  of  this  book  with  large  manu- 
script notes  of  Obadiah  Walker  in  the  margin.  King 
\Hied  is  only  placed  among  the  saints  by  certain  private 
biographers. 
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the  more  ancient  authentic  accounts  of  those 
times  ;  and  St.  Neot  seems  to  have  died  about 
the  time  when  that  university  was  erected,  in 
877,  or,  according  to  Tanner,  883.      His  death 
happened  on  the  31st  of  July,  on  which  day 
his  principal  festival  was  kept;   his  name  was 
also  commemorated  on  the  days  of  the  trans- 
lations of  his  relics.    His  body  was  first  buried 
in  his  own  church  in  Cornwall,  where  certain 
disciples  to  whom  he   had  given  the  monastic 
habit,   had   founded   a  little    monastery.      His 
relics,  in  the   reign  of  king   Edgar,  were  re- 
moved by  count  Ethelric  and  his  famous  lady 
Ethelfleda,  out  of  Cornwall  into  Huntingdon- 
shire,   and    deposited    at    Einulfsbury,    since 
called     St.    Neot's  or    St.   Need's,    where    an 
abbey  was  built  by  count  Alfric,  which  bore 
his  name.1     When  Osketil  was  the  ninth  abbot 
of  Croyland,   his  sister  Leviva,  to  whom   the 
manor  of  Einulfsbury  belonged,  caused  these 
relics  to  be  transferred  to  Croyland  ;  but,  they 
were  afterward    brought   back  to   the    former 
church  which  from  that  time  took  the  name  of 
St.    Neot's.     Many    memorials    of  this   saint 
were  preserved  at  Glastenbury,  with  an  iron 
grate  (or  rather    a  step  made  of  iron   bars) 
upon  which  the  holy  man  used  to  stand  at  the 
altar  when  he  said   mass,  being  of  a  very  low 
stature,  as  John  of  Glastenbury,  and  Malms- 
bury  testify.     Asserius   assures    us  that    king 
Alfred  experienced  the  powerful  assistance  of 
St.   Neot's    intercession    when    the   saint  had 
quitted  this  mortal  life.     Being  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  with   temptations  of  impurity  he 
earnestly   begged  of  God    that    he   might  be 
delivered    from    that    dangerous   enemy,   and 
that  he  might  rather  be  afflicted  with  some 
constant  painful  distemper.     From  that  time 
he  was  freed  from  these  alarming  assaults,  but 
felt  a  very  painful  disorder  which  seems  by  the 
description  which  Asserius  has  given  of  it,  to 
have  chiefly  been  an  excruciating  sort  of  piles, 
or  a  fistula.      He  sometimes  poured  forth  his 
prayers  and  sighs  to  God  a  long  time  together 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Neot,  formerly  his  faithful 
director,  whose  body  then  remained  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  found    both   comfort  and   relief  in 
his  interior  troubles.       The  corporal  distemper 
above-mentioned  only  left  him  to  be  succeeded 
by  violent  colics.     See  John  of  Glastenbury's 
Historia  de  rebus  Glastoniensibus,  published 
by  Hearne,  t.  1.  p.  110,  111,  112.    This  author 
copied  his  account  of  St.  Neot  from  the  life  of 
the  saint  compiled  by  one  who  was  contempo- 
rary, and  is  quoted  by  Asserius  himself.     See 
also  in  Leland   an   extract  of  another  life  of 
St.  Neot,   wrote   by  a  monk,  Itiner.  t.  4.  Ap- 
pend, p.  126.  134.  ed.  Hearne,  an.  1744.    The 
same    inquisitive   antiquarian,   1.   de   Scriptor. 
Angl.  mentions  two  lives  of  St.  Neot  which  he 
saw  at  St.  Neot's,  one  of  which  was  read  in  the 
office   of  this  saint  on   his   festival ;    he  also 
quotes  concerning  him  certain  annals  which 
1  See  Rej,'istrum  S.  Neoti  in  the  Cottoniau  library, 
and  Moiuist.  Angl.  t.  1.  p.  36S.  t.  2.  p.  876. 


he  calls  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Neot's,  because  he 
found  them  in  that  monastery.  They  arc  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  Gale,  inter  Hist.  But. 
Script.  15.  p.  141.  which  work  he  ascribes  to 
Asserius,  and  calls  his  Annals.  (Praef.  n.  10.) 
See  Tanner's  Bibl.  in  Asserio,  p.  54.  Also  P. 
Alfbrd's  Annals,  t.  3.  ad  an.  S78.  886.  890. 
The  life  of  St.  Neot  in  Capgrave,  Mabillon, 
and  the  Bollandists  is  spurious.  See  Leland  in 
Collect,  t.  3.  p.  13,  14. 


OCTOBEit  XXIX. 


ST.  NARCISSUS, 
BISHOP  OF  JERUSALEM 

From  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  5.  e.  12.  23.  25.  1.  G 


'J,   10,   11, 
12.    St.  Jerom,  De  viris  illustr.  c.  73.   Tillemont,  t.  3. 

SECOND    CENTURY. 

St.  Narcissus  was  born  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  and  was  almost  fourscore 
years  old  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  being  the  thirtieth 
bishop  of  that  see.  In  195,  he  and  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Cresarea  in  Palestine,  presided  in  a 
council  of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  held  at 
Ceesarea,  about  the  time  of  celebrating  Eastei ■; 
in  which  it  was  decreed  that  this  feast  is  to  be 
kept  always  on  a  Sunday,  and  not  with  the 
Jewish  passover.  Eusebius  assures  us,  that 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  preserved  in  his 
time  the  remembrance  of  several  miracles 
which  God  had  wrought  by  this  holy  bishop  ; 
one  of  which  he  relates  as  follows.  One  year 
on  Easter-evt  the  deacons  were  unprovided  with 
oil  for  the  lamps  in  the  church,  necessary  at  the 
solemn  divine  office  that  day.  Narcissus  or- 
dered those  who  hail  care  of  the  lamps  to  bring 
him  some  water  from  the  neighbouring  wells. 
This  being  done,  he  pronounced  a  devout 
prayer  over  the  water ;  then  bade  them  pour 
it  into  the  lamps;  which  they  did,  and  it  was 
immediately  converted  into  oil,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  faithful.  Some  of  this  miracu- 
lous oil  was  kept  there  as  a  memorial  at  the 
time  when  Eusebius  wrote  his  history.  The 
veneration  of  all  good  men  for  this  holy  bishop 
could  not  shi'lter  him  from  the  malice  of  the 
wicked.  Three  incorrigible  sinners,  fearing 
his  inflexible  severity  in  the  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  laid  to  his  charge  a 
detestable  crime,  which  Eusebius  does  not  spe- 
cify. They  confirmed  their  atrocious  calumny 
by  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations;  one  wish- 
ing he  might  perish  by  fire,  another,  that  he 
might  be  struck  with  a  leprosy,  and  the  third, 
that  he  might  lose  his  sight,  if  what  they  alleged 
was  not  the  truth.  Notwithstanding  these 
protestations,  their  accusation  did  not  find  cre- 
dit; and,  some  time  after,  the  divine  vengean  e 
pursued  the  calumniators.    The  first  was  burnt 
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in  liis  house,  with  his  whole  family,  by  an 
accidental  fire  in  the  night;  the  second  was 
struck  with  a  universal  leprosy ;  and  the  third, 
terrified  by  these  examples,  confessed  the  con- 
spiracy and  slander,  and  by  the  abundance  of 
tears  which  he  continually  shed  for  his  sins, 
lost  his  sight  before  his  death. 

Narcissus,  notwithstanding-  the  slander  had 
made  no  impression  on  the  people  to  his  dis- 
advantage, could  not  stand  the  shock  of  the 
bold  calumny,  or  rather  made  it  an  excuse  for 
leaving  Jerusalem,  and  spending  some  time  in 
solitude,  which  had  long  been  his  wish.  He 
spent  several  years  undiscovered  in  his  retreat, 
where  he  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  and  advan- 
tage which  a  close  conversation  with  God  can 
bestow.  That  his  church  might  not  remain 
destitute  of  a  pastor,  the  neighbouring  bishops 
of  the  province,  after  some  time,  placed  in  it 
Pius,  and  after  him  Germanion,  who,  dying 
in  a  short  time,  was  succeeded  by  Gordius. 
Whilst  this  last  held  the  see,  Narcissus  ap- 
peared again  like  one  from  the  dead.  The 
whole  body  of  the  faithful,  transported  at  the 
recovery  of  their  holy  pastor,  whose  innocence 
had  been  most  authentically  vindicated,  con- 
jured him  to  reassume  the  administration  of  the 
dioccss.  He  acquiesced  ;  but  afterward,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  extreme  old  age,  made 
St.  Alexander  his  coadjutor.1  This  primitive 
example  authorizes  the  practice  of  coadjutor- 
ships;  which,  nevertheless,  are  not  allowable 
by  the  canons  except  in  cases  of  the  perpetual 
inability  of  a  bishop  through  age,  incurable 
infirmity,  or  other  impediment,  as  Marianus 
Viciorius  observes  in  his  notes  upon  St.  Jerom.2 
St.  Narcissus  continued  to  serve  his  flock,  and 
even  other  churches,  by  his  assiduous  prayers 
and  his  earnest  exhortations  to  unity  and  con- 
cord, as  St.  Alexander  testifies  in  his  letter  to 
the  Arsinoites  in  Egypt,  where  he  says  that 
Narcissus  was  at  that  time  about  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  old.  The  Roman  Martyro- 
logy  honours  his  memory  on  the  29th  of 
October. 

The  pastors  of  the  primitive  church,  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  were 
faithful  imitators  of  their  heroic  virtues,  disco- 
vering the  same  fervent  zeal,  the  same  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  the  same  love  of  Christ. 
If  we  truly  respect  the  Church  as  the  immacu- 
late spouse  of  our  Lord,  we  will  incessantly 
pray  for  its  exaltation  and  increase,  and  beseech 
the  Almighty  to  give  it  pastors  according  to 
bis  own  heart,  like  those  who  appeared  in  the 
infancy  of  Christianity.  And,  that  no  obstacle 
on  our  part  may  prevent  the  happy  effects  of 
their  zeal,  we  should  study  to  regulate  our 
conduct  by  the  holy  maxims  which  they  incul- 
cate ;  wo  should  regard  them  as  the  ministers 
of  Christ;   we  should  listen  to  them  with  doci- 

:  On  St.  Alexander,  see  March  18. 
*  Marian,  in  S.  Hier.de  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  73.  t.  1.  p.  298. 
ed.  Paris,  1623. 


lity  and  attention  ;  we  should  make  their  faith 
the  rule  of  ours,  and  shut  our  ears  against  the 
language  of  profane  novelty.  O  !  that  we 
could  once  more  see  a  return  of  those  happy 
days  when  the  pastor  and  the  people  had  but 
one  heart  and  one  soul  ;  when  there  was  no 
diversity  in  our  belief;  when  the  faithful 
seemed  only  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
submission  to  the  Church,  and  in  their  desire 
of  sanctification. 

ST.  CHEF,  IN  LATIN,  THEUDERIUS, 
ABBOT. 

Chef,  a  young  gentleman  of  one  of  the 
best  families  of  the  city  of  Vienne,  by  the 
interior  call  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  forsook  the 
world;  and  having  long  exercised  himself  in 
the  most  perfect  practices  of  a  monastic  life 
undar  the  direction  of  St.  Csesarius  at  Aries, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  being  joined 
by  several  disciples,  built  for  them  first  cells, 
and  afterward  a  monastery  near  the  city  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphine.  It  was  anciently  a  cus- 
tom in  the  most  regular  monasteries,  that  the 
hebdomadarian  priest  who  said  the  community 
mass,  spent  the  week  in  which  he  discharged 
that  function,  in  the  closest  retirement  in  his 
cell,  and  in  holy  contemplation  and  austere 
penance,1  both  that  he  might  be  better  pre- 
pared to  offer  daily  the  tremendous  sacrifice, 
an!  that  he  might  more  faithfully  acquit  him- 
self of  his  mediatorship  between  God  and  his 
people.*  It  was  also  a  peculiar  custom  at 
Vienne  in  the  sixth  century,  that  some  monk, 
of  whose  sanctity  the  people  entertained  a  high 
opinion,  was  chosen,  who  should  voluntarily 
lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  being  walled  up  in  a 
cell,  and  spending  his  whole  time  in  fasting, 
praying,  and  weeping  to  implore  the  divine 
mercy  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  country. 
This  practice  would  have  been  an  abuse  and 
superstition,  if  any  persons  relying  on  the 
prayers  of  others,  were  themselves  more  remiss 
in  prayer  or  penance.  St.  Chef  was  pitched 
upon  for  this  penitential  state,  which  obligation 
he  willingly  took  upon  himself,  and  discharged 
with  so  much  fervour  as  to  seem  desirous  to 

1  Le  Bnin,  Explic.  des  Cerem.  de  la  Messe,  Tr.  Pre- 
lim. Ruhr.  1.  p.  33.  et  Pratiques  pour  honorer  les  Sacr. 
Prat.  28. 


*  Every  priest  receives  the  chari?e  of  being  a  common 
intercessor,  and  by  divine  right  is  bound  to  offer  the  holy 
sacrifice  and  his  earnest  prayers,  not  only  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  own  sins,  but  also  for  those  of  the  people,  for 
whom,  by  his  office,  he  is  appointed  the  intercessor. 
(Ueb.  v.  1.3.  S.  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot  1.  6.  p.  424.  t.  1.  ed. 
Hen.)  And  theologians  and  canonists  agree  that  every 
curate  of  a  parish  is  obliged  to  offer  up  his  mass,  at  least 
every  Sunday  and  festival,  for  those  souls  in  particular 
that  are  committed  to  his  charge.  Couc.  Trid.  sess.  23. 
de  Reform,  c.  1.  Gavant,  Soto,  Bonacina,  several  an- 
swers of  the  Congr.  of  the  Council  at  Rome  quoted  by 
Pasqualig.  qu.  851.  Reiffenstuel,  Barbosa.  de  Offic. 
Parochi,  the  Constitution  of  Beued.  XIV.  which  begins, 
Cum  semper  ublatas,  &c. 
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set  no  bounds  to  his  tears  and  mortifications. 
An  extraordinary  gift  of  miracles  made  his 
name  famous  in  the  whole  country  He  died 
about  the  year  575,  and  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Laurence.  His  relics  were 
translated  to  a  collegiate  church  of  which  he  is 
the  titular  patron,  and  which  gives  the  name 
of  St.  Chef  to  the  town  where  it  stands,  in 
Dauphine,  eight  leagues  from  Vienne.  This 
saint  is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 
See  his  life  writ  by  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienne, 
in  Mabill.  Sacc.  1.  Ben.  p.  678. 


OCTOBER  XXX 


ST.  MARCELLUS  THE  CENTURION, 
MARTYR. 

From  the  authentic  acts  of  his  martyrdom  in  Baronius 
ami  Surius,  and  most  correctly  in  Ruinart,  who  has 
published  with  them  the.  short  acts  of  St.  Cassian, 
p.  312.  Tillem.  t.  4.  p.  575. 

A.  D.  29S. 

The  birth-dav  of  the  emperor  Maximian  Her- 
culeus  was  celebrated  in  the  year  298,  with 
extraordinary  feasting  and  solemnity.  Pompous 
sacrifices  to  the  Roman  gods  made  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  solemnity.  Marcellus,  a 
Christian  centurion  or  captain  in  the  legion  of 
Trajan,  then  posted  in  Spain,  not  to  defile 
himself  with  taking  part  in  those  impious 
abominations,  cast  away  his  military  belt  at 
the  head  of  his  company,  declaring  aloud  that 
he  was  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal 
King.  He  also  threw  down  his  arms  and  the 
vine-branch,  which  was  the  mark  of  his  post 
of  centurion  ;  for  the  Roman  officers  were 
forbid  to  strike  a  soldier  with  any  instrument 
except  a  vine-brancn,  which  the  centurions 
usually  carried  in  their  hands.  The  soldiers 
informed  Anastasius  Fortunatus,  prefect  of  the 
legion,  by  whose  order  Marcellus  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  When  the  festival  was  over, 
this  judge  ordered  Marcellus  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
his  late  proceedings.  Marcellus  said,  "  When 
you  celebrated  the  emperor's  festival  on  the 
12th  before  the  calends  of  August,  (the  day 
on  which  Maximian  had  been  declared  Caesar,) 
I  said  aloud  that  I  was  a  Christian,  and  could 
serve  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God."  Fortunatus  told  him  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  connive  at  his  rashness,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
emperor  Maximian  and  Constantius  Caesar. 
Spain  was  immediately  subject  to  Constantius, 
who  was  at  that  time  Caesar,  and  most  favour- 
able to  the  Christians.  But  Marcellus  was 
sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Aurelian  Agri- 
colaus,  vicar  to  the  prefect  of  the  praetorium, 
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who  was  then  at  Tangier,  in  Africa.  Agrico- 
laus  asked  him  whether  he  had  really  done 
as  the  judge's  letter  set  forth  :  and,  upon  his 
confessing  the  fact,  the  vicar  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  him  for  desertion  and  impiety, 
_  he  called  his  action.  St.  Marcellus  was 
forthwith  led  to  execution  and  beheaded,  on 
the  30th  of  October.  His  relics  were  after- 
ward translated  from  Tangier  to  Leon  in  Spain, 
and  are  kept  in  a  rich  shrine  in  the  chief  parish 
church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  is  the  titular 
saint. 

Cassian,  the  secretary  or  notary  of  the  court, 
refused  to  write  the  sentence  which  the  vicar 
pronounced  against  the  martyr,  and  threw  his 
pencil  and  table-book  on  the  ground.  Agri- 
colaus,  rising  in  a  rage  from  his  seat,  asked 
him  why  he  behaved  in  that  manner.  "  Be- 
cause," said  Cassian,  ';  the  sentence  which  you 
have  dictated  is  unjust."  He  was  immediately 
hurried  to  prison,  and  examined  again  about  a 
month  after.  The  firmness  with  which  he 
defended  his  former  answer  procured  him  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  beheaded  on 
the  3d  of  December.  These  two  martyrs  are 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  their 
respective  days. 

We  justly  honour  the  martyrs,  whom  God 
himself  honours.  Martyrdom  is  the  most 
heroic  act  of  divine  love,  and  the  most  perfect 
and  entire  sacrifice  man  can  make  of  himself 
to  God.  Of  all  the  goods  of  this  life,  man  has 
nothing  more  precious  and  dear  than  his  life 
and  honour.  And  what  stronger  proof  can  he 
give  of  his  fidelity  to  the  law  of  God  than  to 
embrace  with  joy  an  ignominious  and  cruel 
death  rather  than  consent  to  sin  ?  Nor  does  any 
thing  require  a  more  heroic  degree  of  courage 
and  firmness  than  to  suffer  torments  at  the  very 
thought  of  which  nature  shudders.  God  pro- 
portions his  rewards  and  crowns  to  the  mea- 
sure of  our  sufferings  and  love  for  him.  How 
great,  then,  is  the  glory,  how  abundant  the 
recompense  which  attends  the  martyrs  !  They 
rejoiced  to  see  their  torments  redoubled  mani- 
fold, because  they  had  before  their  eyes  the 
incomparably  greater  increase  of  grace,  divine 
love,  and  eternal  glory.  If  we  shrink  under 
the  least  sufferings,  it  is  plain  our  faith  and 
our  idea  of  everlasting  bliss  must  be  very  weak, 
and  our  love  faint  and  imperfect. 

SAINT    GERMANUS,    BISHOP   OF 
CAPUA,  C. 

This  holy  prelate  was  sent  by  pope  Hormis- 
das  legate  to  the  emperor  Justin,  in  51!).  to 
engage  the  Orientals  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  which  had  continued  forty  years  ;  had 
been  fomented  by  the  emperors  Zeno  and 
Anastasius,  both  favourers  of  heretics,  and  by 
Acacius  and  other  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
The  embassy  was  attended  with  the  desired 
I  success ; 
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the  schism  entirely  abolished.  In  it  St.  Ger- 
manus  and  Ins  follow  legates  suffered  much 
from  the  heretics,  but  escaped  out  of  their 
hands.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  relates  that  this 
saint  saw  Paschasius,  the  deacon  of  Rome, 
long  after  his  death,  in  the  flames  of  purga- 
tory, for  having  adhered  to  the  schism  of  Lau- 
rence against  Symuiachus,*  and  that  he  was 
delivered  by  the  prayers  of  this  holy  bishop.1 
Also  that  St.  Bennet  at  Mount  Cassino  saw  in 
a  vision  the  soul  of  St.  Germanus,  at  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  carried  by  the  ministry  of 
angels  to  eternal  bliss.'-'  His  death  happened 
about  the  year  540.  See  Baron,  ad  ann.  519, 
&c  St.  Grear.  Dial.  1.  2.  et4. 
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We  learn  from  the  writings  of  this  holy  prelate 
that,  in  his  youth,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence  and  the  law,  and  pleaded 
for  some  time  at  the  bar.  But  the  love  of 
God  ceased  not  to  raise  an  interior  voice  in 
his  soul  which  seemed  continually  to  exhort 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  spiritual 
service  of  his  neighbour.  In  obedience  to  this 
call  he  renounced  his  profession  and  prefer- 
ments in  the  world,  and  entered  himself  among 
the  clergy.  Upon  the  death  of  Eulalius, 
archbishop  of  Amasea,  he  was  unanimously 
placed  in  that  metropolitieal  see.  Always  zeal- 
ous for  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
taught  its  most  holy  maxims,  and  laboured 
assiduously  to  inspire  his  flock  with  its  perfect 
spirit.  He  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his 
people  as  a  vessel  filled  with  that  spirit, 
and  communicating  the  same  from  the  over- 
flowing fulness  of  his  own  heart,  as  Saint 
Gregory  describes  the  good  pastor.  For  it  is 
a  vain  and  foolish  presumption  and  a  scandal- 
ous profanation  for  a  man  to  set  up  for  a  doctor 
of  penance,  patience,  humility,  and  holy  charity, 
who  is  himself  a  stranger  to  those  virtues. 
St.  Asterius  in  his  sermons  recommends  alms- 
deeds  with  an  energy  which  shows  charity  to  the 
poor  to  be  his  favourite  virtue.  Avarice,  luxury, 
and  all  other  vices  he  paints  in  colours  which 
set  their  deformity  in  a  true  light,  and  inspire 
men  with  abhorrence.  He  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age;  speaks  of  the  persecution  of 
Julian  as  an  eye-witness,1  and  survived  the 
year  100.  For,  in  his  sermon  against  the 
calends,   which     he   preached    on    New-Year's 

1  S.  Greg.  Dialog.  4.  c.  40.  t.  2.  p.  444.  Ed.  Ben. 
*  It..  1.  •>.  c.  35.  p.  -J70. 
1  Or.  J. 


*  St.  Gregory  Only  tells  US  that  he  received  this  ac- 
count when  a  child  from  certain  old  men.  If  it  he  au- 
thentic, Paschasius  must  have  repented  at  least  in  his 
last  moments,  perhaps  when  he  was  speechless;  or  igno- 
rance must  have  exCU8ed  him  from  the  most  grievous 
malice  of  tin:  schism  which  he  had  abetted;  for  volun- 
.    in  u  in  iljeli'a  mortal  sin. 


day,  he   says 

foregoing  year,  which  was  in  399.  He  loudly 
exerts  his  zeal  against  the  riots  of  that  day, 
derived  from  paganism,  and  declaims  against 
the  noise  and  tumultuous  wishes  of  a  happy 
new  year  from  door  to  door,  in  which  idle 
employ  many  lose  that  time  which  they  ought 
rather  to  employ  in  dedicating  to  God  the 
fust-fruits  of  the  year  by  prayer.  He  says 
that  the  Church  then  kept  the  feasts  of  Christ's 
birth,  resurrection,  and  epiphany,  or  of  lights; 
likewise  the  feasts  of  martyrs.  But  asks, 
"  What  is  the  festival  which  Christians  keep 
on  the  calends  and  in  riots?"  The  ancients 
style  St.  Asterius  blessed,  and  a  divine  doctor 
who,  as  a  bright  star,  diffused  his  light  upon 
all  hearts.2 

We  have  extant  several  sermons  of  Saint 
Asterius,*  which,  though  few,  are  an  immortal 
monument  of  his  masterly  eloquence  and 
genius  no  less  than  of  his  piety.  His  reflec- 
tions are  just  and  solid,  and  the  expression 
natural,  elegant,  and  animated;  he  abounds  in 
lively  images  and  descriptions  both  of  persons 
and  things,  which  he  always  beautifies  by 
masterly  strokes.  In  these  he  discovers  a 
great  strength  of  imagination,  and  a  command- 
ing genius,  and  moves  the  inmost  springs  of 
the  soul.  His  homily  on  Daniel  and  Susanna 
is  a  masterpiece.  In  that  on  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  he  teaches  and  often  repeats  the  prero- 
gative of  jurisdiction  which  St.  Peter  received 
over  all  Christians  from  the  East  to  the  West  : 
ar.d  says  that  Christ  made  him  his  vicar,  and 
left  him  the  father,  pastor,  and  master  of  all 
those  who  should  embrace  the  faith.3  In  his 
panegyric  of  St.  Phocas,  the  martyr  at  Sinope,4 
he  established  manifestly  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  honouring  of  their  relics,  pilgrim- 
ages to  pray  before  them,  and  miracles  wrought 
by  them.5  In  the  following  sermon,  On  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  he  says,  "  We  keep  through 
every  age  their  bodies  decently  enshrined,  as 
most  precious  pledges;  vessels  of  benediction, 
the  organs  of  their  blessed  souls,  the  taber- 
nacles of  their  holy  minds.  We  put  ourselves 
under  their  protection.  The  martyrs  defend 
the  Church,  as  soldiers  guard  a  citadel.  The 
people  flock  in  crowds  from  all  quarters,  and 
keep  great  festivals  to  honour  their  tombs. 
All  who  labour  under  the  heavy  load  of 
afflictions  fly  to  them  for  refuge.  We  employ 
them  as  intercessors  in  our  prayers  and  suf- 
frages. In  these  refuges  the  hardships  of' 
poverty  are  eased,  diseases  cured,  the  threats 
of  princes  appeased.  A  parent,  taking  a  sick 
child  in  his  arms,  postpones  physicians,  and 
runs  to  some  one  of  the  martyrs,  offering  by 

2  Apud  Phot.  Cod.  127.  8P.  142. 

4  See  July  3.  p.  9.  s  P.  178. 


*  Published  by  F.  Combefis  in  his  Auctarium  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum.  The  fourteen  first  are  undoubtedly 
genuine.      Several  of  the  latter  appear  uncertain,   and 

perhaps   are  the  productions  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Scy- 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerom  in  his  Catalogue. 
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him   his  prayer  to   the  Lord,  and  addressing 
him  whom  he  employs  for  his  mediator  in  such 
words  as  these :    You  who  have  suffered  for 
Christ,  intercede  for  one  who  suffers  by  sick- 
ness.     By  that  great  power   and   confidence 
you   have,  offer  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  fellow- 
servants.     Though  you  are  now  removed  from 
us,  you   know  what  men  on  earth  feel  in  their 
sufferings  and  diseases.     You  formerly  prayed 
to  martyrs,  before  you  was  yourself  a  martyr. 
You  then  obtained  your  request  by  asking  ; 
now  you  are  possessed  of  what  you  asked,  in 
your  turn  assist  me.     By  your  crown  ask  what 
may  be  our  advancement.     If  another  is  going 
to  be  married,  he  begins  his  undertaking  by 
soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs.      Who, 
putting  to  sea,  weighs  anchor  before  he  has 
invoked  the  Lord  of  the  sea  by  the  martyrs?"6 
The  saint    describes   with   what   magnificence 
and  concourse  of  people  the  feasts  of  martyrs 
were  celebrated    over  the   whole  world.     He 
says,  the  Gentiles  and  the  Eunomian  heretics, 
whom    he    calls    New  Jews,   condemned    the 
honours  paid  to  martyrs,  and  their  relics  ;  to 
whom   he  answers  :  "  We  by  no  means  adore 
the  martyrs,  but  we  honour  them  as  the  true 
adorers  of  God.     We  lay  their  bodies  in  rich 
shrines  and  sepulchres,  and  erect  stately  taber- 
nacles of  their  repose,  that  we  may  be  stirred 
up  to  an   emulation  of  their  honours.     Nor  is 
our  devotion  to  them  without  its  recompense  ; 
for  we  enjoy  their  patronage  with    God,"  &c. 
He  says,  the  New  Jews,  or  Eunomians,  do  not 
honour  the   martyrs,  because  they  blaspheme 
the   King  of  martyrs,  making  Christ  unequal 
to  his  Father.      He  tells  them  that  they  ought 
at  least  to  respect  the  voice  of  the  devils,  who 
are  forced  to  confess  the  power  of  the  martyrs. 
"  Those,"  says  he,  "  whom  we  have  seen  bark 
like  dogs,  and  who  were  seized  with  phrenzy, 
and   are  now  come   to  their  senses,   prove  by 
their  cure    how   effectual    the    intercession    of 
martyrs   is."     He  closes   this  sermon   with    a 
devout  and  confident  address  to  the  martyrs. 
See   Photius,    Biblioth.  Cod.  271.     St.  Auste- 
rius's  fourteen  homilies,  published  by  F.  Com- 
befis,  in  Auctar.    Bibl.  Patr.  t.    1.  p.  1.  with 
extracts  from  several  others  in  Photius,  loc.  cit. 
and   seven   homilies  on  the  Psalms,  published 
by  Cotelier,  Mon.  Graec.  vol.  2.  p.  1.     See  also 
Tillem.  t.  10.  Du  Pin,  vol.  3.  p.  53.  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  1.  5.c.  28.  §  8.  vol.  8.  p.  607.  Oudin, 
t.  1.  p.  S92.   Ceillier,  &c. 
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ST.  QUINTIN,  MARTYR. 

From  his  Acts  in  Surius,  written  in  a  ^ood  style,  before 
St.  Eb'gius'g  time,  but  later  than  Nestorius.  The  au- 
thor assures  us,  that  he  compiled  them  from  a  history- 
wrote  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  first  translation 
of  the  martyr's  relics,  fifty-five  years  after  his  death. 
But  the  author  has  added  certain  circumstance*  from 
popular  traditions,  with  afertvr;  which  are  not  of 
equal  authority.  Other  Acts  of  St.  Quintin,  but  of  an 
inferior  stamp,  are  given  us  by  Claude  Hemere,  in  his 
History  of  the  Town  of  St.  Quintin's.  See  Tillemont, 
t.  4.  p.  433.  436.  700. 

A.  D.  287. 

St.   Quintin  was  a  Roman,  descended  of  a 
senatorian  family,  and  is  called  by  his  historian 
the  son  ofZeno.    Full  of  zeal  for  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  burning  with  a  holy  desire 
to  make  his  powerful  name  and  the  mysteries 
of  his  love  and  mercy  known  among  the  infi- 
dels, he    left  his  country,  renounced   all  pros- 
pects of  preferment,  and,  attended  by  St.  Lucian 
of  Beauvais,  made   his  way  to    Gaul.     They 
preached  the  faith  together  in  that  country  till 
they  reached   Amiens  in   Picardy,  where    they 
parted.     Lucian  went  to  Beauvais,  and  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  divine  faith  in  the   hearts  of 
many,    received   the    crown  of  martyrdom  in 
that  city.     St.  Quintin  staid  at  Amiens,  endea- 
vouring by  his  prayers  and  labours   to  make 
that  country  a  portion  of  our  Lord's  inheritance. 
Desiring  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  destroy  the 
kingdom   of  the  devil,  that  the   name   of  God 
might  be  glorified,  he  besought  the  Author  of 
all  good,  without  ceasing,  that  he  would  infuse 
his  saving  knowledge  and   holy  love  into  the 
souls  of  those  to  whom  he  announced  the  divine 
law.  God  made  him  equally  powerful  in  words 
and  works,  and  his  discourses  were  authorized 
and  strongly  recommended  by  great  numbers 
of  miracles,  and  illustrated  and  enforced  by  a 
most  holy  and   mortified   life.     The   reward   of 
his  charitable  labours  was  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom,  which  he   received   in   the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Maximian   Herculeus,  who   was 
associated  in  the  empire  by  Dioclesian,  in  the 
year    286.       Maximian    made    Rictius   Varus 
prefect  of  the  praetorium  :  for  though  Augustus 
had    appointed    but   one   praetorian  prelect  to 
judge  causes  and  receive  appeals  from  all   the 
provinces   of  the   empire,  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian, each  emperor  appointed  one,  so  that 
there  were  four  praetorian  prefects,  according 
to  the  number  of  emperors   that  then  reigned 
together.     But  Constantine  the  Great  was  the 
first  who  made  this  number  regular,  and  deter- 
mined  the  districts   and  jurisdiction   of  these 
supreme    magistrates   of  the    Roman  empire. 
Rictius  Varus,  whose  hatred  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  stored  the  Martyrology  with  lists 
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of  many  illustrious  martyrs,  seems  to  have  re- 
sided at  Triers,  the  metropolis  of  the  Helgic 
Gaul.  Hut,  making  a  progress  into  the  Se- 
cond  Gaul,  when  he  was  near  Soissons,  he  had 
intelligence  of  the  great  progress  the  Christian 
faith  had  made  at  Amiens,  and  resolved  to  cut 
him  off  who  was  the  author  of  this  great 
change.  When  he  arrived  at  Amiens,  he  or- 
dered St.  Quintin  to  be  seized,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  loaded  with  chains.  The  next  day 
the  holy  preacher  was  brought  before  the  pre- 
fect, who  assailed  his  constancy  with  promises 
and  threats;  and,  finding  him  proof  against 
both,  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  unmercifully, 
and  then  confined  to  a  close  dungeon  without 
the  liberty  of  receiving  either  comfort  or  assist- 
ance from  the  faithful.  In  two  other  examina- 
tions before  the  same  magistrate,  his  limbs 
were  stretched  with  pulleys  on  the  rack  till  his 
joints  were  dislocated  :  his  body  was  torn  with 
rods  of  iron  wire :  boiled  pitch  and  oil  were 
poured  on  his  back,  and  lighted  torches  applied 
to  his  sides.  The  holy  martyr,  strengthened 
by  Him  whose  cause  he  defended,  remained 
superior  to  all  the  cruel  arts  of  his  barbarous 
persecutor,  and  preserved  a  perfect  tranquillity 
of  mind  in  the  midst  of  such  torments  as  filled 
the  spectators  with  horror. 

When  Itictius  Varus  left.  Amiens,  he  com- 
manded Quintin  to  be  conducted  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Veromandui,  whither  he  was 
directing  his  course  in  his  return.  The  capital 
of  that  country  was  called  Augusta  Veroman- 
duorum.  In  this  city  of  the  Veromandui  the 
prefect  made  fresh  attacks  upon  the  champion 
of  Christ,  with  threats  and  promises ;  and 
being  ashamed  to  see  himself  vanquished  by  his 
courage  and  virtue,  caused  his  body  to  be 
pierced  with  two  iron  wires  from  the  neck  to  the 
thighs,  and  iron  nails  to  be  struck  under  his 
nails,  and  in  his  flesh  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly into  his  scull ;  and,  lastly,  his  head  to  be 
cut  off.  This  was  executed  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, in  287.  The  martyr's  body  was  watched 
by  the  soldiers  till  night,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  river  Somme  :  but  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Christians  some  days  after,  and  buried  on  a 
mountain  near  the  town  ;  fifty-five  years  after, 
it  was  discovered  by  Eusebia,  a  devout  lady ; 
and  a  certain  blind  woman  recovered  her  sight 
by  the  sacred  relics.1  The  knowledge  of  the 
place  was  again  losfin  the  persecution  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  though  a  chapel  which  was  built 
near  it  remained,  when  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  641,  St.  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon  and  the 
Vermandois,  caused  the  holy  relics  to  be 
sought;  and  when  they  were  discovered,  toge- 
ther with  the  great  nails  with  which  the  body 
had  been  pierced,  he  distributed  these  nails, 
the  teeth,  and  hair,  in  other  places,  and  in- 
closed the  rest  of  the  sacred  treasure  in  a  rich 
shrine  of  his  own  work,  which  he  placed  behind 
the  high  altar,  as  St.  Owen  relates  in  his  life. 
A  new  stately  church  of  St.  Quintin  was  built 

1  Act.  Mart,  tt  St.  Greg.  Turon.  de  GL  Mart.  e.  73. 
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in  the  reign  of  Lewis  Debonnaire,  and  another 
translation  of  the  relics  was  made  on  Uip  25th 
of  October,  S25.2  They  were  removed  to  Laon 
for  fear  of  the  Normans,  but  brought  back  on 
the  30th  of  October,  885,  and  are  still  kept  in 
the  great  church,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
monks  from  the  time  of  Ebertran,  the  first 
abbot,  till  these  were  afterward  dispersed  by 
the  inroads  of  the  Normans.  In  the  following 
age,  secular  canons  were  put  in  possession  of 
this  famous  church.  Another  church  was 
built  here  in  the  honour  of  St.  Quintin,  in  the 
place  where  his  body  had  been  concealed 
during  fifty-five  years,  in  an  island  in  a  marsh 
formed  by  the  river  Somme.  It  became  a 
famous  monastery,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictin  monks  of  St.  Maur :  it  is  called  St. 
Quintin's  in  the  Island.  St.  Quintin's  on  the 
Mountain,  a  mile  from  Peronne,  is  another 
monastery  of  the  same  congregation,  founded 
by  Eilbert,  brother  to  Herbert,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois, in  the  seventh  century.  F  rom  the 
time  of  the  translation  of  the  martyr's  relics  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  the  town  has 
taken  the  name  of  St.  Quintin's.* 

Martyrdom,  when  we  are  called  to  it,  is  an 
homage  we  owe  to  God,  and  a  debt  due  to 
faith  and  religion.  Happy  are  they  whom 
God,  by  a  special  grace,  allows  to  seal  their 
fidelity  to  him  by  their  blood  !  How  great  is 
the  honour  and  happiness  for  a  poor  mortal 
man,  and  a  poor  sinner  to  lay  down  his  mean 
miserable  life  for  Him,  who,  out  of  infinite  love 
for  us,  gave  his  most  precious  life !  Martyrs 
are  holocausts  offered  to  the  divine  love  and 
glory.  They  are  witnesses,  as  the  word  im- 
ports in  the  original  Greek,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  infinite  power  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
which  they  place  an  entire  confidence,  and  to 
the  truth  of  his  holy  revealed  faith,  which  they 
confirm  with  their  blood.  No  testimony  can 
be  more  authentic,  more  glorious  to  God,  more 
edifying  to  the  faithful,  or  more  convincing  to 
infidels.  It  is  by  the  constancy  of  martyrs  that 
our  holy  religion  is  established.  God  was 
pleased  to  choose  it  for  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  would  accomplish  this  great  work. 
Are  we  witnesses  to  God  and  his  holy  religion, 
at  least  by  lives  of  self-denial,  meekness,  and 
sanctity  ?  Or  do  we  not  rather  by  a  contrary 
deportment  disgrace  his  holy  Church,  of  which 
we  have  the  honour  to  be  members,  and  ex- 

s  Hemere,  Hist.  Aug.  Verom.  1.  2.  p.  72.  79. 


*  Cluverius  and  Sanson  think  the  great  city  called 
Augusta  Veromanduorum  was  destroyed  by  the  Barba- 
rians in  the  filth  a^e,  and  that  it  stood  where  now  the 
Prenionstratensian  abbey  of  Vermand  is  situate,  three 
leagues  from  Noyon,  and  four  from  Peronne.  But  the 
abl  e  de  Longrue  shows  from  the  Acts  of  St.  Quintin,  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  several  Chronicle*,  that  the  body 
of  St.  Quintin  was  buried  near  Augusta  Veromanduorum 
and  always  kept  in  that  city.  Consequently  the  town  of 
St.  Quintin's  was  rebuilt  upon  the  spot  where  the  old 
city  stood  :  which  also  appears  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Somme. 
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pose  his  adorable  name  to  the  blasphemies  of 
infidels. 

SAINT  WOLFGANG,  BISHOP  OF 
RATISBON. 

Raderus  derives  this  saint's  pedigree  from  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Suabia  ;  but  the 
ancient  author  of  his  life  published  by  Mabillon 
assures  us,  that  his  parents  were  of  a  middle 
condition  in  the  world.  He  was  a  native  of 
Suabia,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  virtuous  ecclesi- 
astic ;  but  some  time  after  removed  to  the 
abbey  of  Richenaw  (in  Latin  Augia)  founded 
by  Charles  Martel  in  724,  near  Constance, 
united  in  1536  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance. 
This  monastery  was  at  that  time  a  most  flou- 
rishing school  of  learning  or  piety,  which  fur- 
nished many  churches  with  eminent  pastors. 
In  this  house  our  saint  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  young  nobleman  called  Henry,  brother 
to  Poppo,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  had  set 
up  a  great  school  in  that  city,  and  engaged  an 
Italian  professor,  called  Stephen,  to  leave  his 
own  country  to  give  lectures  there.  It  was 
Wolfgang's  earnest  desire  never  to  know  any 
other  employment  but  that  of  Mary,  and  to 
spend  his  life  in  the  contemplation  and  praises 
of  his  Creator.  But  Henry,  who  was  charmed 
with  his  virtue  and  other  great  qualifications, 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  bear  him  company  to 
this  new  school  at  Wurtzburg.  Once  when  a 
difficult  passage  in  an  author  raised  a  contest 
among  the  scholars  about  the  sense,  Wolfgang 
explained  it  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  evi- 
dence, that  in  all  perplexing  difficulties  the  rest 
had  recourse  to  him,  rather  than  to  the  master. 
This  raised  in  him  a  jealousy  against  the  saint, 
and  made  him  many  ways  persecute  him. 
Wolfgang,  by  silence,  patience,  and  meekness, 
made  his  advantage  of  all  the  contradictions 
and  humiliations  he  met  with,  thinking  no  hap- 
piness greater  than  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  subduing  his  passions,  and  gaining  a  com- 
plete victory  over  himself.  But  observing  how 
easily  petty  jealousies,  envy,  resentments,  vanity, 
and  other  dangerous  passions  prevailed  among 
both  masters  and  scholars,  he  lamented  to  see 
those  who  professed  themselves  lovers  of  wis- 
dom, so  much  strangers  to  it,  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  the  meanest  and  most  ungenerous 
passions  of  the  human  mind  than  the  most  ig- 
norant and  boorish  among  the  common  people  ; 
so  that,  perverting  their  very  studies  and  science, 
they  made  them  the  means,  not  of  virtue,  but 
of  sin,  and  the  nourishment  of  their  most  dan- 
gerous passions,  for  want  of  studying  to  know 
and  perfectly  vanquish  themselves,  without 
which  even  the  best  food  of  the  mind  is  con- 
verted into  the  worst  poison.  What  can  poor 
scholars  do  in  such  a  school,  but  contract  from 
their  tender  years  the  contagious  spirit  of  the 
masters   by  their  example  and  conversation  ? 


The  misfortune  of  others,  (which  was  the  more 
grievous  by  the  usual  blindness  that  attended 
it,)  and  t  he  sight  of  his  danger  of  fulling  insen- 
sibly into  the  same,  served  the  more  to  alarm 
the  saint;  who  was  therefore  more  watchful, 
and  kept  the  stricter  guard  over  all  the  motions 
of  his  own  heart ;  and  whilst,  by  tender  cha- 
rity, he  studied  tube  blind  to  the  faults  of  others, 
he  judged  and  condemned  himself  the  more 
severely.  In  the  apprehension  of  his  own 
weakness,  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  holy 
monastery  of  mortified  religious  men,  sincerely 
dead  to  the  world  and  themselves,  whose 
example  might  be  a  spur  to  him  in  the  neces- 
sary duty  of  dying  to  himself  without  dan- 
gerous temptations  or  trials.  But  such  a 
society  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  life  ;  it  is  even 
necessary  that  our  patience,  meekness,  and  hu- 
mility be  exercised  by  others  here,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect.  Nor  is  there  any  com- 
pany of  saints  in  which  trials  fail.  This  is  the 
very  condition  of  our  hire  in  the  divine  service, 
and  of  our  apprenticeship  to  heaven.  We  can 
never  be  like  the  angels  and  saints;  we  can 
never  bear  the  image  of  God,  unless  by  humi- 
lity, patience,  and  meekness,  we  learn  perfectly 
to  die  to  ourselves  ;  nor  are  these  virtues  to  be 
learned,  or  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  be  put  on, 
but  by  bearing  well  contradictions.  Henry 
perceived  this  inclination  of  Wolfgang  tor  a 
monastic  life,  and  engaged  him  to  serve  his 
neighbour;  and  being  himself  chosen  arch- 
bishop of  Triers  in  956,  he  pressed  the  saint  to 
accompany  him  thither. 

Wolfgang  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  upon  him  any  other  charge  than  that  of  a 
school  for  children  ;  and  afterward  that  of  a 
community  of  ecclesiastics,  with  the  title  of 
dean;  in  both  which  posts  he  succeeded  to  a 
miracle,  and  to  the  edification  of  the  whole 
country,  in  planting  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
those  that  were  committed  to  his  care.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  Triers  he  made 
some  stay  with  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
but  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any 
bishopric,  and  retired  soon  after  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Enfilden,  governed  at  that  time  by 
George,  an  Englishman,  who  had  left  his  own 
country  to  serve  God  in  silence  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  abbot  soon  found  the  reputation  of 
Wolfgang  to  be  inferior  to  his  merit,  and  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  the  school  of  the  monas- 
tery, which,  under  his  care,  became  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  whole  country.  St.  Ulric, 
bishop  of  Ausburg,  in  whose  diocess  this  abbey 
stood,  ordained  St.  Wolfgang  priest,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  his  humility  could  form. 
With  his  ordination  the  holy  man  received  an 
apostolical  spirit,  and  having  obtained  his  ab- 
bot's leave,  in  972,  went  with  a  select  number 
of  monks  to  preach  the  faith  to  the  Hungarians. 
The  success  of  this  undertaking  seemed  not 
sufficiently  to  correspond  to  his  zeal ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Passaw  detained  him  some  time,  and, 
by  a  private  message  recommended  him  to  the 
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emperor  Otho  IT.  as  a  person  of  all  others  the 
best  qualified  to  fill  the  see  of  Ratisbon,  which 
was  then  vacant.  To  put  a  cheat  upon  the 
saint's  humility,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to 
repair  to  Ratisbon  as  if  it  had  been  for  some 
other  affairs.  When  he  arrived  there,  the 
archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  several  bishops  of 
the  province  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  to 
see  the  election  duly  performed  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  He  was  then  put  into  safe  hands, 
and  conducted  to  the  emperor  at  Frankfort, 
who  gave  him  the  investiture  of  the  temporali- 
ties, though  the  saint  entreated  him  on  his 
knees  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  monastery. 
Rein;;'  sent  back  to  Ratisbon  he  was  conse- 
crated and  enthroned.  Me  never  quitted  the 
monastic  habit,  and  practised  all  the  austerities 
of  a  religious  life  when  in  possession  o^*  the 
episcopal  dignity.  The  first  thing  he  did  in 
it.  after  an  excellent  regulation  of  his  own  con- 
duct anil  household,  was  to  settle  a  thorough 
reformation  among  all  his  clergy,  and  in  all  the 
monasteries  of  his  diocess,  especially  the  nun- 
neries of  Obets  Minister  and  Nider  Minister; 
disorders  in  the  sanctuary  being  of  all  others 
the  most  pernicious,  and  of  the  most  fatal  in- 
fluence. He  was  indefatigable  in  preaching, 
and,  being  a  man  of  prayer,  possessed  power- 
fully the  art  of  touching  the  hearts  of  his  hear- 
ers. Every  other  duty  of  his  station  he  dis- 
charged with  extraordinary  vigilance  and  fide- 
lity during  twenty-two  years'  administration. 
The  poor  had  always  the  greatest  share  in  his 
table  and  revenues,  though  in  his  profuse  cha- 
rities, he  seemed  to  conceal  from  his  own  left 
hand  what  his  right  hand  gave.  The  time 
which  was  not  taken  up  in  business,  he  conse- 
crated entirely  to  the  strictest  silence  and  retire- 
ment ;  and  he  employed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nights  in  devout  prayer.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  sometimes  retired  into  some  remote 
cell  for  a  time,  and  once  lay  a  long  time  con- 
cealed in  a  wilderness,  that  by  heavenly  con- 
templation he  might  repair  and  nourish  his 
own  soul.  Good  part  of  Bohemia  being  part 
ot  his  diocess,  he  found  it  too  extensive,  gave 
up  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  to  settle  a  bishop- 
ric in  that  country,  and  procured  St.  Adelbert 
to  be  placed  in  it.  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
held  tliis  good  prelate  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion, and  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his 
four  children  :  these  were,  St.  Henry,  afterward 
emperor  of  Germany,  Bruno,  who  died  bishop 
of  Ausburg,  Gisela,  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
Briu-it,  who,  renouncing  the  world,  died  abbess 
at  Ratisbon.  The  virtue  and  eminent  qualifi- 
cations of  all  these  princes  and  princesses  made 
many  say  :  "  Find  saints  lor  masters,  -and  you 
will  have  holy  emperors."  We  ought  to  pray 
that  Christ  send  n>  such  holy  prelates,  and  we 
shall  see  the  primitive  spien  lour  of  the  Church 
restored.  He  was  taken  ill  iu  a  journey  of 
charity,  and   died  at   Pupping,  iu   Austria,  on 


the  :51st  of  October,  991.*  His  body  was 
brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  deposited  in  St. 
Emmeran's  church.  His  name  was  enrolled 
among  the  saint.s  by  Leo  IX.  in  1052,  upon 
the  testimony  of  many  miracles,  and  his  relics 
enshrined  by  order  of  the  same  pope.  See  his 
life  written  by  a  disciple  in  Mabillon,  Saec.  v. 
Ben.  p.  812.  litindius,  Hist.  Eccl.  Metrop, 
Salzburgens.  Aventin.  Ann.  Boior.  Raderus  iu 
Bavaria  Sancta,  t.  1.  p.  94. 

ST.  FOILLAN,  M. 

St.  Ui.tan,  St.  Fursey,  and  St.  Foillan,  were 
three  brothers,  sons  of  Fyltan,  king  of  Minister 
in  Ireland.  Fursey  embraced  a  monastic  life 
in  the  islands,  and,  after  some  years,  returning 
home,  persuaded  Ultan,  who  was  the  eldest 
brother,  and  Foillon  also,  to  renounce  the 
world.  St.  Fursey  having  travelled  into 
England,  and  built  the  monastery  of  Knobers- 
burg  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East-Angles,  in- 
vited Foillan  thither  from  Ireland,  and  left  him 
abbot  of  that  house.  After  the  death  of  St. 
Fursey,  which  happened  at  Peronne  about  the 
year  650,  SS.  Ultan  and  Foillan  went  into 
France.  Some  authors  say  St.  Foillan  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  and  was  made  regionary 
bishop.  If  this  be  true,  at  least  he  soon  re- 
turned to  St.  Ultan,  and  they  went  both  toge- 
ther from  Catnbray  to  Nivelle  in  Brabant, 
where  St.  Gertrude  governed  a  great  nunnery, 
which  her  parents,  B.  Pepin  of  Landen,  and 
B.  lta,  had  founded,  with  a  neighbouring 
monastery  of  men.  They  both  staid  here  some 
time,  till  St.  Gertrude,  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  in  65:2,  gave  to  St.  Ultan  a  territory  to 
build  an  hospital  and  monastery,  which  is 
called  Fosse,  situate  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre,  in  the  diocess  of  Maestricht,  now 
of  Liege.  St.  Gertrude  detained  St.  Foillan  at 
Nivelle,  where  he  instructed  the  nuns,  and 
preached  to  the  people  in  the  'ountry.  He 
was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother  St. 
Ultan  at  Fosse  in  655,  when  he  and  three 
companions  were  assassinated  by  robbers,  or 
infidels,  in  the  forest  of  Sonec,  now  Charbon- 
niere,  iu  Hainault,  on  the  31st  of  October. 
His  relics  are  kept  with  veneration  in  the 
church  of  Fosse,  formerly  served  by  monks, 
now  by  secular  canons.  St.  Ultan  governed 
the  monasteries  of  Fosse  and  Mout-Saint- 
Quentin  many  years,  and  died  on  the  1st  of 
May,  toward  the  year  6£6.  See  Bede,  Hist.  1. 
3.  c.  19.  and  his  ancient  life  published  by  Dom. 
Menard,  Addit.  ad  Martyr.  Benedict,  p.  900. 
Le  Cointe,  ad  an.  654.  656.  et  686.  Molanus, 
Mirseus,  and  Usher,  Autiqu.  Brit. 

*  We  haw  of  St.  Wolfgang,  a  paraphrase  on  the  Mi- 
serere, published  by  1).  IVz  in  bis  Thesaur.  Anecdot 
Aug.  Vindel.  L721.  t.  1.  p.  13.  ad  p.  20.     In  it  the  saint 

most  pathetically  deplores  his  bias  :  every  word  breathes 
compunction. 
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NOVEMBER  I 


ALL  SAINTS. 


The  Church  in  this  great  festival  honours  all 
the  saints  reigning-  together  in  glory ;  first,  to 
give  thanks  to  God  for  the  graces  and  crowns 
of  all  his  elect :  secondly,  to  excite  ourselves  to  a 
fervent  imitation  of  their  virtues  by  considering 
the  holy  example  of  so  many  faithful  servants 
of  God  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  and 
by  contemplating  the  inexpressible  and  eternal 
bliss  which  they  already  enjoy,  and  to  which 
we  are  invited :  thirdly,  to  implore  the  divine 
mercy  through  this  multitude  of  powerful  inter- 
cessors :  fourthly,  to  repair  any  failures  or  sloth 
in  not  having  duly  honoured  God  in  his  saints 
on  their  particular  festivals,  and  to  glorify  him 
in  the  saints  which  are  unknown  to  us,  or  for 
which  no  particular  festivals  are  appointed. 
Therefore  our  fervour  on  this  day  ought  to  be 
such,  that  it  may  be  a  reparation  of  our  sloth 
in  all  the  other  feasts  of  the  year ;  they  being 
all  comprised  in  this  one  solemn  commemora- 
tion, which  is  an  image  of  that  eternal  great 
least  which  God  himself  continually  celebrates 
in  heaven  with  all  his  saints,  whom  we  humbly 
join  in  praising  his  adorable  goodness  for  all 
his  mercies,  particularly  for  all  treasures  of 
grace  which  he  has  most  munificently  heaped 
upon  them.*     In  this  and  all  other  festivals  of 

*  The  dedication  of  a  famous  church  in  Rome  gave 
occasion  to  the  institution  of  this  festival.  The  Pan- 
theon, or  Rotunda,  was  a  temple  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa, 
the  favourite  counsellor  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  the  Revenger,  in  compliment  to  Augustus  upon 
his  victory  at  Actium  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  as 
Pliny  informs  us.  It  was  called  Pantheon,  either  be- 
cause the  statues  of  Mars*  and  several  other  <»ods  were 
placed  in  it,  or  rather,  as  Dion  thinks,  because  its  figure 
represented  the  heavens,  called  by  the  pagans  the  resi- 
dence of  all  the  gods,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  name  Pantheon.  This  masterpiece  of  architecture 
is  a  half  globe,  its  height  being  almost  equal  to  its 
breadth  :  the  diameter  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet.  It  has  neither  pillar  nor  window,  but  only  a  large 
round  aperture  in  the  middle  at  the  top,  which  lets  in  the 
light.  Underneath  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  is 
an  orifice  of  a  sink,  covered  with  a  concave  brass  plate, 
bored  with  many  holes,  to  receive  the  rain  which  falls 
through  the  aperture  at  the  top.  (See  Theatre  d'ltalie, 
t.  4.  p.  14.  et  rig.  57 — 59.  in  fol.)  Such  changes  are  at 
present  making  in  repairing  and  embellishing  the  inside 
of  this  famous  structure  which  began  to  decay,  that  only 
the  outlines,  as  it  were,  of  this  most  curious  ancient  mas- 
terpiece of  architecture  will  be  discernible.  (See  on  the 
Pantheon,  Memoiresde  Trevoux,  November  1753,  p.  362.) 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
408,  demolished  all  the  temples  of  idols  in  the  East :  but 
Honorius,  his  uncle,  though  he  caused  them  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  West,  suffered  them  to  stand  as  monuments  of  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  empire.  When  idolatry  had 
been  so  long  bauished  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any 
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the  saints,  God  is  the  only  object  of  supreme 
worship,  and  the  whole  of  that  inferior  venera- 
tion which  is  paid  to  the  saints  is  directed  to 
give  sovereign  honour  to  God  alone,  whose 
gifts  their  graces  are:  and  our  addresses  to 
them  are  only  petitions  to  holy  fellow-creatures 
for  the  assistance  of  their  prayers  to  God  for 
us.  When  therefore  we  honour  the  saints,  in 
them  and  through  them  we  honour  God,  and 
Christ  true  God  and  true  Man,  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  King  of  the  faints, 
and  the  source  of  all  their  sanctity  and  glory. 
In  his  blood  they  have  washed  their  robes"  : 
from  him  they  derive  all  their  purity,  whiteness, 
and  lustre.  We  consider  their  virtues  as  copies 
taken  from  him  the  great  original,  as  streams 
from  his  fountain,  or  as  images  of  his  virtues 
produced  by  the  effusion  of  his  spirit  and  grace 
in  them.  His  divine  life  is  their  great  exem- 
plar and  prototype,  and  in  the  characteristical 
virtues  of  each  saint,  some  of  his  most  eminent 
virtues  are  particularly  set  forth  ;  his  hidden 
life  in  the  solitude  of  the  anchorets;  his  spot- 
less purity  in  the  virgins;  his  patience  or 
charity  in  some;  his  divine  zeal  in  others:  in 
them  all  in  some  degree  his  plenitude  of  ail 
virtue  and  sanctity.     Nor  are  the  virtues  of  the 

person  reviving  its  superstitions,  these  edifices  were  in 
some  places  purified,  and  converted  into  churches  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  who  thus  triumphed  over  those 
pretended  deities  in  their  own  temples.  When  our  Saxon 
ancestors  received  the  faith,  St.  Gregory,  writing  to  king 
Ethelbert,  exhorted  him  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the 
idols  ;  (1.  11.  ep.  66.  ol.  60  ;  p.  1165.)  but  afterward  in 
a  letter  to  St.  Melhtus  (1.  11.  ep.  76.  ol.  71.  p.  1176.  t.  2. 
ed.  Ben.)  he  allowed  them  to  be  changed  into  churches. 
About  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  decease  of  this 
great  pope,  Boniface  IV.  was  placed  in  St.  Piter's  chair, 
who  cleansed  and  opened  the  Pantheon,  and,  in  007,  de- 
dicated it  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the 
martyrs.  Whence  it  was  called  S.  Maria  ad  Martvres, 
or  the  Rotunda.  The  feast  of  this  dedication  was  kept 
on  the  13th  of  May.  Pope  Gregory  111.  about  the  year 
731,  consecrated  a  chapel  in  St.  Peter's  church  in  honour 
of  all  the  saints,  (as  Anastasius  relates  in  his  life,)  from 
which  time  this  feast  of  All  Saints  has  been  celebrated  in 
Rome.  Gregory  IV.  going  into  France,  in  837,  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  Debonnair,  exceedingly  propagated  this 
festival  of  All  Saints.  See  John  Beleth,  an  English  the- 
ologian who  flourished  at  Paris  in  1328.  Rationale  <!e 
Divinis  Orficiis  et  Festivitatibus,  c.  \2~.)  Durandns, 
bishop  of  Mende,  legate  of  Gregory  X.  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  (Rationale  Div.  Officiorum,  1.  7.  c.34.)Thomassin, 
Tr.  des  Fetes.  Fronto  in  Calend.  p.  145.  Before  the 
dedication  of  the  Rotunda,  the  feast  of  all  the  apostles 
was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Greeks  keep  a 
festival  of  All  Saints  on  the  Sunday  after  \\  hitsunday. 
See  Smith  I)e  hod.  Statu  Eccl.  Gra'c.  p.  19.  and  Bene- 
diet  XIV.De  Festis  Sanct.in  Dioxesi  Bolon.  Op.  1. 13. 
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saints  only  transcripts  and  copies  of  the  life  or 
spirit  of  Christ  ;  they  are  also  the  fruit  of  his 
redemption  ;  entirely  his  gifts  and  graces. 
And  when  we  honour  the  saints  we  honour 
and  praise  him  who  is  the  Author  of  all  their 
good  ;  so  that  all  festivals  of  saints  are  insti- 
tuted to  honour  God  and  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer. 

In  all  feasts  of  saints,  especially  in  this  so- 
lemn festival  of  All  Saints,  it  ought  to  be  the 
first  part  of  our  devotion  to  praise  and  thank 
God  tor  the  infinite  goodness  he  has  displayed 
in  favour  of  his  elect.  A  primary  and  most  in- 
dispensable homage  we  owe  to  God,  is  that  of 
praise,  the  fust  act  of  love,  and  complacency  in 
(Jul  and  his  adorable  perfections.  Hence  the 
psalms,  the  most  perfect  and  inspired  model  of 
devotions,  repeat  no  sentiments  so  frequently 
or  with  so  much  ardour  as  those  of  divine 
adoration  and  praise.  This  is  the  uninterrupted 
sweet  employment  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  to 
all  eternity  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  love,  and  other  perfections,  is  a  perpe- 
tual incentive  inflaming  them  continually  afresh 
in  it,  so  that  they  cannot  cease  pouring  forth 
all  their  affections,  and  exhausting  all  their 
powers  ;  and  conceive  every  moment  new 
ardour  in  this  hippy  function  of  pure  love.  So 
many  holy  solitaries  of  both  sexes  in  this  life 
have  renounced  all  commerce  and  pleasures  of 
the  world,  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
mixed  exercises  of  praise  and  love,  and  of  com- 
punction and  humble  supplication.  In  these, 
all  servants  of  God  find  their  spiritual  strength, 
refreshment,  advancement,  delight,  and  joy. 
If  they  are  not  able  here  below  to  praise  God 
incessantly  with  their  voice  or  actual  affections 
of  their  hearts,  they  study  to  do  it  always  by 
desire,  and  by  all  their  actions  strive  to  make 
the  whole  tenourof  their  life  an  uninterrupted 
homage  of  praise  to  God.  This  tribute  we 
pay  him,  first,  tor  his  own  adorable  majesty, 
justice,  sanctity,  power,  goodness,  and  glory  ; 
rejoicing  in  the  boundless  infinitude  of  his  per- 
fections we  call  forth  all  our  own  faculties  and 
all  our  strength  ;  summon  all  the  choir  of  the 
creation  to  praise  him,  and  find  it  our  delight 
to  be  vanquished  and  overwhelmed  by  his  un- 
exhausted greatness,  to  which  all  our  praises 
are  infinitely  inadequate,  and  of  which  all  con- 
ceptions fall  infinitely  short;  so  as  not  to  bear 
;  degree  of  proportion  to  them.  To 
aid  o"ur  weakness,  and  supply  our  insufficiency, 
in  magnifying  the  infinite  Lord  of  all  things, 
and  exalting  his  glory,  we  have  recourse  to  the 
victim,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  put  into  our  hands  tor  us  to  offer  a  holo- 
caust of  infinite  price,  equal  to  the  majesty  of 
the  Godhead.  We  also  rejoice  in  the  infinite 
glory    which    God     |  ■    himself,   and 

from  himself.  Deriving  from  himself  infinite 
greatness  and  infinite  happiness,  he  stands  not 
in  need  of  our  goods,  and  can  receive  no  acces- 
sion from  our  homages  as  to  internal  glory;  in 
consists  his  sovereign  bliss.      But  there 


is  an  external  glory  which  he  receives  from  the 
obedience  and  praise  of  his  creatures,  which, 
though  it  increase  not  his  happiness,  is  never- 
theless indispensably  due  to  him,  and  an  ex- 
ternal homage  with  which  all  beings  are  bound 
to  sound  forth  bis  sovereign  power  and  sanc- 
tity. Nor  do  we  owe  him  tiiis  only  for  his 
own  greatness  and  glory,  which  he  possesses  in 
himself,  but  also  for  the  goodness,  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  power  which  he  manifests  in  all  his 
works.  Compounds  of  the  divine  mercies,  as 
we  are,  we  are  bound  to  give  to  God  incessant 
thanks  for  all  the  benefits  both  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  which  he  has  gratuitously 
conferred  upon  us.  We  owe  him  also  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  praise  and  thanksgiving  lor 
all  his  creatures  from  the  beginning,  and  for 
all  the  wonders  he  has  wrought  in  them  or  in 
their  behalf.  For  this  the  psalmist  and  the 
prophets  so  often  rehearse  his  mighty  works, 
and  invite  all  beings  to  magnify  his  holy  name 
for  them. 

It  is  in  his  saints  that  he  is  wonderful  above 
all  his  other  works.1  For  them  was  this  world 
framed  :  for  their  sakes  is  it  preserved  and 
governed.  In  the  revolutions  of  states  and 
empires,  and  in  the  extirpation  or  conservation 
of  cities  and  nations,  God  has  his  elect  chiefly 
in  view.  By  the  secret  unerring  order  of  his 
most  tender  and  all-wise  providence,  All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them.'1  For  their 
sake  will  God  shorten  the  evil  days  in  the  last 
period  of  the  world.3  For  the  sanctification  of 
one  chosen  soul  he  often  conducts  innumer- 
able second  causes,  and  hidden  springs.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  hereat,  seeing  that  for  his  elect 
his  coeternal  Son  was  born  and  died,  has 
wrought  so  many  wonders,  performed  so  many 
mysteries,  instituted  so  many  great  sacraments, 
and  established  his  Church  on  earth.  The  jus- 
tification of  a  sinner,  the  sanctification  of  a 
soul  is  the  fruit  of  numberless  stupendous 
works,  the  most  wonderful  exertion  of  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  of  almighty  power. 
The  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing  is 
a  work  which  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
salvation  of  a  soul  through  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  And  with  what  infinite  condescension 
and  tenderness  does  the  Lord  of  all  things 
watch  over  every  one  of  his  elect !  With  what 
unspeakable  invisible  gifts  does  he  adorn 
them  !  To  how  sublime  and  astonishing  a  dig- 
nity does  he  exalt  them,  making  them  compa- 
nions of  his  blessed  angels,  and  coheirs  with 
his  Divine  Son!  Weak  and  frail  men,  plunged 
in  the  gulf  of  sin,  he,  by  his  omnipotent  arm, 
and  by  the  most  adorable  and  stupendous 
mercy,  has  rescued  from  the  slavery  of  the 
devil  and  jaws  of  hell  ;  has  cleansed  them  from 
all  stains;  and  by  the  ornaments  of  his  grace, 
has  rendered  them  most  beautiful  and  glorious. 
And  with  what  honour  has  he  crowned  them  ! 
To  what  an  immense  height  of  immortal  glory 
1  Ps.  lxvii.  3G.       2  Rom.  viii.  28.        ,3  Mark  xiii.  20. 
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has  he  raised  them!  and  by  what  means?  His 
grace  conducted  them  by  humility,  patience, 
charity,  and  penance,  through  ignominies,  tor- 
ments, pains,  sorrows,  mortifications,  and  temp- 
tations to  joy  and  bliss,  by  the  cross  to  their 
crowns.  Lazarus,  who,  here  below,  was  co- 
vered with  ulcers,  and  denied  the  crumbs  of 
bread  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table,  is 
now  seated  on  a  throne  of  glory,  and  reple- 
nished with  delights,  which  neither  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard.  Poor  fishermen, 
here  the  outcast  of  the  world,  are  made  asses- 
sors with  Christ  in  judging  the  world  at  the 
last  day  :  so  great  wiil  be  the  glory  and  honour 
with  which  they  will  be  placed  on  thrones  at 
his  right  hand,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
equity  of  the  sentence  which  he  will  pronounce 
against  the  wicked.  Thy  friends  are  exceed- 
ingly honoured,  O  God*  These  glorious  citi- 
zens of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  he  has  chosen 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,5 
and  out  of  all  nations,  without  any  distinction 
of  Greek  or  barbarian  ;  persons  of  all  ages, 
showing,  there  is  no  age  which  is  not  ripe  or 
fit  for  heaven  ;  and  out  of  all  states  and  condi- 
tions ;  in  the  throne  amidst  the  pomp  of 
worldly  grandeur ;  in  the  cottage ;  in  the 
army  ;  in  trade  ;  in  the  magistracy ;  clergymen, 
monks,  virgins,  married  persons,  widows, 
slaves,  and  freemen.  In  a  word,  what  state  is 
there  that  has  not  been  honoured  with  its 
saints?  And  they  were  all  made  saints  by  the 
very  occupations  of  their  states,  and  by  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life  ;  prosperity  and 
adversity ;  health  and  sickness  ;  honour  and 
contempt ;  riches  and  poverty ;  all  which  they 
made  the  means  of  their  sanctification  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  patience,  humility,  meek- 
ness, charity,  resignation,  and  devotion.  This 
is  the  manifold  grace  of  God.6  He  has  em- 
ployed all  means,  he  has  set  all  things  at  work 
to  show  in  ages  to  come  the  abundant  riches  of 
his  grace!  How  do  these  happy  souls,  eternal 
monuments  of  God's  infinite  power  and  cle- 
mency, praise  his  goodness  without  ceasing  '.  J 
will  sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously,  &c.8  And  casting  their  crowns 
before  his  throne  they  give  to  him  all  the  glory 
of  their  triumphs.9  "  His  gifts  alone  in  us  he 
crowns."*  We  are  called  upon  with  the  whole 
Church  militant  on  earth  to  join  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven  in  praising  and  thanking 
our  most  merciful  God  for  the  graces  and  glory 
he  has  bestowed  on  his  saints.  Shall  we  not, 
at  the  same  time,  earnestly  conjure  him  to 
exert  his  omnipotence  and  mercy  in  raising  us 
from  all  our  spiritual  miseries  and  sins,  healing 
the  disorders  of  our  souls,  and  conducting  us 
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4  Pg.  exxxviii.  1G. 
6  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

8  Exod.  xv.  1,2.  11.  13.  18 

9  Apoc.  iv.  11.  Ps.cxv.  1. 


3  Apoc.  vii.  3.  4. 
-  EPh.  ii.  7. 


"  "  Nil  Deus  in  nobis  prater  sua  dona 
Prosper  Cans,  dc  [ngratis. 


through  the  paths  of  true  penance  to  the  happy 
company  of  his  saints,  to  which  he  has  vouch- 
safed most  graciously  to  invite  us? 

Nothing  can  more  powerfully  incite  us  to 
aspire  with  all  our  strength  to  the  incomparable 
happiness  and  blessed  company  of  the  saints 
than  their  example.  Nor  can  any  thing  more 
strongly  inflame  us  with  holy  emulation  than 
the  constant  meditation  on  that  glory  of  which 
they  are  even  now  possessed,  and  in  which 
they  earnestly  wait  for  us  to  join  them.  How 
does  their  immortality  inspire  us  with  a  con- 
tempt of  the  inconstant,  perishable,  and  false 
honours  of  this  world  !  How  does  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  that  state,  which  satisfies  all  the 
desires,  and  fills  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
heart,  make  us  sovereignly  despise  the  false 
empty  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  trample  under 
our  feet  the  threats  and  persecutions  of  a  blind 
world,  with  all  that  we  can  suffer  from  it  or 
in  it!  Are  we  not  transported  out  of  our- 
selves at  the  thought  that,  by  the  divine  mercy 
and  grace,  we  are  capable  of  attaining  to  this 
state  of  immense  and  endless  bliss?  .And  do 
we  not,  from  our  hearts,  this  moment  bid  adieu 
for  ever  to  all  pursuits,  occupations,  and  desires 
which  can  be  an  impediment  to  us  herein,  and 
embrace  all  means  which  can  secure  to  us  the 
possession  of  our  great  and  only  good.  Do 
we  not  burn  with  a  holy  desire  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  the  friends  of  God, 
and  being  crowned  by  him  in  this  blessed 
company  with  eternal  joy  and  glory?  Acer- 
tain  general  who,  from  the  rank  of  a  common 
soldier,  had,  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  and  command  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, used  sometimes  familiarly  to 
converse  with  his  soldiers,  and  tell  them  that 
he  once  carried  his  musket,  stood  sentry,  lived 
and  bore  fatigues  like  them.  He  used  to 
relate  how  in  sieges  he  had  dug  the  trenches, 
carried  fascines,  been  the  first  man  in  mount- 
ing a  breach,  making  an  assault,  or  forcing  a 
dangerous  pass.  He  gave  them  an  account 
upon  what  occasion  and  by  what  means  he 
was  made  a  serjeant,  and  gradually  advanced 
to  the  posts  of  lieutenant,  captain,  colonel,  and 
general  officer.  It  is  not  to  be  easily  con- 
ceived with  what  ardour  his  soldiers  were  fired 
by  such  discourses,  and  by  such  an  example, 
which  they  had  before  their  eyes.  The  greatest 
fatigues  and  dangers  were  to  them  at  that  time 
no  longer  a  subject  of  complaint,  but  of  joy 
and  ambition,  whilst  every  one  seemed  to  him- 
self to  see  a  door  by  such  means  open  to  him 
to  some  degree  of  preferment.  Yet  they  could 
not  but  be  sensible  how  great  the  odds  were 
against  them,  through  how  many  dangers  the 
very  least  promotion  was  to  be  purchased, 
and  after  all  that  could  be  done  by  them,  after 
the  greatest  exploits  and  most  happy  success 
on  their  side,  the  reward  and  honour  which 
they  had  in  view  was  too  extraordinary,  too 
precarious,  and  depended  too  much  upon  the 
caprices  of  favour  and  fortune  rationally  to 
3  o  2 
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raise  high  expectations.     In  the  affair  of  our 

salvation  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  The 
option  is  in  our  own  breast:  how  exalted  ami 
how  immense  soever  the  glory  is  to  which  we 
aspire,  it  is  God  who  invites  us,  and  who  is 
our  light  and  our  strength  :  by  his  grace, 
which  can  never  tail  but  through  our  fault,  we 
are  sure  to  attain  to  that  state  of  bliss  which 
will  never  have  an  end,  and  which  is  far  be- 
yond all  we  can  imagine  possible.  So  many 
happy  saints  are  already  arrived  there.  My 
their  example  they  have  pointed  out  the  way 
to  us.  We  have  but  to  tread  their  steps.  They 
were  once  what  we  now  are,  travellers  on 
earth  ;  they  had  the  same  weaknesses  which 
we  have  ;  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  the  satnc 
infirmities  as  we  arc,  says  St.  James:10  so 
were  all  the  saints.  We  have,  difficulties  to 
encounter,  so  had  all  the  saints,  and  many  of 
them  far  greater  than  we  can  meet  with.  They 
had  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  several  of 
them  the  ilatteries  of  courts  to  resist,  with  a 
thousand  particular  obstacles  from  kings  and 
princes,  from  the  interest  of  whole  nations, 
from  the  seduction  and  snares  of  fawning 
worldly  friends,  from  the  rancour  and  injustice 
of  enemies,  sometimes  from  the  prisons,  racks, 
and  swords  of  persecutors,  and  from  an  infinity 
of  other  circumstances.  Yet  they  bravely  sur- 
mounted these  difficulties,  which  they  made 
the  very  means  of  their  virtue  and  sanctity  by 
their  victories  and  triumphs  over  these  enemies, 
and  by  their  extreme  watchfulness  over  them- 
selves, their  fervour  in  continual  prayer,  mor- 
tification, and  penance,  their  plentiful  alms- 
deeds,  and  their  ardour  in  the  exercise  of  all 
good  works,  to  which  their  alarming  dangers 
served  much  more  strongly  to  excite  them. 

Do  we  complain  of  our  frailty  ?  The  saints 
were  made  of  the  same  mould  with  us.  But 
being  sensible  of  their  weakness,  they  were 
careful  to  retrench  all  incentives  of  their  pas- 
sions, to  shun  all  dangerous  occasions  of  sin, 
to  ground  themselves  in  the  most  profound 
humility,  and  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
devout  use  of  the  sacraments,  prayer,  an  entire 
distrust  in  themselves,  and  other  means  of 
grace.  It  was  by  the  strength  they  received 
from  above,  not  by  their  own,  that  they  tri- 
umphed over  both  their  domestic  and  their 
external  enemies.  We  have  the  same  succours 
by  which  they  were  victorious.  The  blood  of 
Christ  was  shed  for  us  as  it  was  for  them  ;  the 
all-powerful  grace  of  our  Redeemer  is  not 
wanting  to  us,  but  the  failure  is  in  ourselves. 
If  difficulties  start  up,  if  temptations  affright 
us,  if  enemies  stand  in  our  way  like  monsters 
and  giants,  which  seem  read)  to  devour  u-,': 
let  us  not  lose  courage,  but  redouble  our  ear- 
nestness, crying  oul  with  Josue,u  77/r  Lord  is 
inih  us.  Why  do  we  fear?  If  the  world 
pursue  us,  let  us  remember  that  the  saints 
fought  against  it  in  all  us  shapes.  If  our 
passions  are  violent,  Jesus  has  furnished   us 
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with  arms  to  tame  them,  and  hold  them  in 
subjection.  How  furious  assaults  have  many 
saints  sustained  in  which  they  were  supported 
by  victorious  grace  !  Many,  with  the  Baptist, 
happily  prevented  the  rebellion  of  these  do- 
mestic enemies  by  early  watchfulness,  absti- 
nence, and  retirement.  Others  God  suffered 
for  their  own  advantage  to  feel  their  furious 
buffets;  but  animated  them  to  vigilance  and 
fervour,  and  crowned  them  with  victories,  by 
which  they  at  length  brought  these  enemies  into 
subjection.  Of  this  many  are  instances  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  formerly  to  have  forti- 
fied their  passions  by  criminal  habits.  Saint 
Austin,  after  having  been  engaged  many  years 
in  irregular  courses,  conquered  them.  How 
many  other  holy  penitents  broke  stronger 
chains  than  ours  can  be,  by  courageously  using 
violence  upon  themselves,  and  became  eminent 
saints!  Can  we,  then,  for  shame  think  the 
difficulties  we  apprehend  an  excuse  for  our 
sloth,  which,  when  we  resolutely  encounter 
them,  vve  shall  find  to  be  more  imaginary 
than  real?  Shall  we  shrink  at  the  thought  of 
self-denial,  penance,  or  prayer?  Shall  not  we 
dare  to  undertake  or  to  do  what  numberless 
happy  troops  of  men  and  women  have  done,  and 
daily  do?  So  many  tender  virgins,  so  many 
youths  of  the  most  delicate  complexion  and  edu- 
cation, so  many  princes  and  kings,  so  many  of 
all  ages,  constitutions,  and  conditions  have  cou- 
rageously walked  before  us  !  "  Canst  not  thou 
do  what  these  and  those  persons  of  both  sexes 
have  done  ?"*  said  St.  Austin  to  himself.  Their 
example  wonderfully  inspires  us  with  resolution, 
and  silences  all  the  pretexts  of  pusillanimity. 
To  set  before  our  eyes  a  perfect  model  of  the 
practice  of  true  virtue,  the  Son  of  God  became 
man,  and  lived  amongst  us.  That  we  may 
not  say  the  example  of  a  God-man  is  too 
exalted  for  us,  we  have  that  of  innumerable 
saints,  who,  inviting  us  to  take  up  the  sweet 
yoke  of  Christ,  say  to  us  with  St.  Paul,  Be  you 
imitators  of  me,  even  as  I  am  of  Christ.13  They 
were  men  in  all  respects  like  ourselves,  so  that 
our  sloth  and  cowardice  can  have  no  excuse. 
They  form  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  demonstrating 
to  us,  from  their  own  experience,  that  the 
practice  of  Christian  perfection  is  easy  and 
sweet.  They  will  rise  up  and  condemn  the 
wicked  at  the  last  day,  covering  them  with 
inexpressible  confusion:  Thou  raisest  up  thy 
witnesses  against  me?*  To  animate  and  en- 
courage ourselves  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  in  advancing  towards 
the  glory  of  the  saints,  we  ought  often  to  lift 
up  our  eyes  to  heaven,  and  contemplate  these 
glorious  conquerors  of  the  world,  clothed  with 
robes  of  immortality,  and  say  to  ourselves: 
These  were  once  mortal,  weak  men,  subject 
to  passions   and   miseries  as  we  are  now:  and 
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God,  we  shall  very  shortly  be  made  compa- 
nions of  their  "lory,  and  attain  to  the  same 
bliss.  But  for  this  we  must  walk  in  their 
steps  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  with  them  take 
up  our  cross,  renounce  the  world  and  our- 
selves, and  make  our  lives  a  course  of  labour, 
praver,  and  penance.  We  are  lost  if  we  seek- 
any  other  path.  We  must  either  renounce  the 
world  and  the  flesh  with  the  saints,  or  we  re- 
nounce heaven  with  the  wicked. 

There  is  but  one  Gospel,  but  one  Redeemer 
and  divine  Legislator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  but 
one  Heaven.  No  other  road  can  lead  us  thi- 
ther but  that  which  he  has  traced  out  to  us  : 
the  rule  of  salvation  laid  down  by  him  is  inva- 
riable. It  is  a  most  pernicious  and  false  per- 
suasion, either  that  Christians  in  the  world  are 
not  bound  to  aim  at  perfection,  or  that  they 
may  be  saved  by  a  different  path  from  that  of 
the  saints.  The  torrent  of  example  in  the 
world  imperceptibly  instils  this  error  into  the 
minds  of  many, — that  there  is  a  kind  of  middle 
way  of  going-  to  heaven  :  and  under  this  notion, 
because  the  world  does  not  live  up  to  the 
gospel,  they  bring  the  gospel  down  to  the  level 
or  standard  of  the  world.  It  is  not  by  the 
example  of  the  world  that  we  are  to  measure 
the  Christian  rule,  but  by  the  pure  maxims 
of  the  gospel.  All  Christians  are  commanded 
to  labour  to  become  holy  and  perfect,  as  our 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,  and  to  bear  his 
image,  and  resemble  him  by  spotless  sanctity, 
that  we  may  be  his  children.  We  are  obliged, 
by  the  law  of  the  gospel,  to  die  to  ourselves 
by  the  extinction  of  inordinate  self-love  in  our 
hearts,  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man,  and 
the  mastery  and  regulation  of  our  passions. 
It  is  no  less  indispensable  an  injunction  laid  on 
us  than  on  them,  that  we  be  animated  with, 
and  live  by,  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  sincere  and  perfect  humility,  meekness, 
eharity,  patience,  pietv,  and  all  other  divine 
virtues.  These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
Christ  makes  us  his  promises,  and  enrols  us 
among  his  children,  as  is  manifest  from  all  the 
divine  instructions  which  he  has  given  us  in  the 
gospel ;  and  those  which  the  apostles  have  left 
us  in  their  inspired  writings.  Here  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  apostles,  or  clergymen, 
or  religious  and  secular  persons.  The  former 
indeed  take  upon  themselves  certain  stricter 
obligations,  as  means  of  accomplishing  more 
easily  and  more  perfectly  these  lessons:  but 
the  law  of  sanctity  and  of  a  disengagement  of 
the  heart  from  the  world  is  general,  and  binds 
all  the  followers  of  Christ,  all  who  can  be 
entitled  to  inherit  his  promises.  Now,  what 
marks  do  we  find  in  the  lives  of  Christians  of 
this  crucifixion  of  their  passions,  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  reigning  in  their  hearts  and 
actions?  Do  not  detraction,  envy,  jealousy, 
anger,  antipathies,  resentments,  vanity,  love  of 
the  world,  ambition,  and  pride  discover  them- 
selves in  their  conversation  and  conduct,  and 
as  strongly  as  in   the   very  heathens  ?     It  is  in 


vain  to  plead  that  these  are  sins  of  surprise. 
It  is  manifest  that  they  are  sins  of  habit,  and 
that  these  passions  hold  the  empire  in  their 
hearts.  An  interior  disposition  of  charity, 
meekness,  and  other  virtues  would  give  a  very 
contrary  turn  to  their  conversation  and  be- 
haviour, and  would  make  them  like  the  saints, 
humble,  peaceable,  mild,  obliging  to  all,  ami 
severe  only  to  themselves.  The  dirt  lies  always 
lurking  in  their  hearts;  the  provocation  and 
occasion  only  stirs  it  up,  and  shows  it  to  be 
there.  It  is  in  vain  that  such  persons  shelter 
themselves  under  a  pretended  course  of  a 
pious  life,  and  allege  that  they  are  regular  in 
their  prayers,  in  frequenting  the  sacraments, 
and  in  other  duties,  and  are  liberal  in  their 
alms  :  all  this  is  imperfect  so  long  as  they 
neglect  the  foundation,  which  is  the  mortifica- 
tion of  their  passions.  They  are  unacquainted 
with  the  very  soul  of  a  Christian  spirit,  which 
was  that  of  all  the  saints. 

What,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  one  who  de- 
sires to  become  a  disciple  of  Christ  ?  This  is 
a  most  important  point,  which  very  few  suffi- 
ciently attend  to.  The  first  thing  which  a 
Christian  is  boi  nd  to  study  is,  in  what  manner 
he  is  to  die  to  himself  and  his  passions.  This 
is  the  preliminary  article  or  condition  which 
Christ  requires  of  him,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  divine  school.  For  this  such 
a  practice  of  the  exterior  mortification  of  the 
senses  is  necessary  that  they  may  be  kept  under 
due  government ;  but  the  interior  denial  of 
the  will  and  restraint  of  the  passions  is  the 
most  essential  part,  and  is  chiefly  effected  by 
extirpating  pride,  vanity,  revenge,  and  other 
irregular  passions,  and  planting  in  the  heart 
the  most  perfect  spirit  of  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  and  charity.  The  motives  and  rules 
of  these  virtues  ought  to  be  studied  and  medi- 
tated upon,  according  to  every  one's  capacity  : 
both  interior  and  exterior  acts  of  each  must 
be  frequently  and  fervently  exercised;  and  the 
contrary  vices  diligently  watched  against  and 
vigorously  curbed.  By  diligent  sell-examina- 
tion all  the  foldings  of  the  heart  must  be  laid 
open,  every  vicious  inclination  discovered,  and 
the  axe  laid  to  the  root,  that  the  disorder  may 
be  cut  off.  Thus  must  we  study  to  die  to  our- 
selves. By  the  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments, 
assiduous  prayer,  pious  reading,  or  meditation, 
and  the  practice  of  devout  aspirations,  we 
must  unite  our  souls  to  God.  This  crucifixion 
of  self-love  and  union  of  our  hearts  to  God  are 
the  two  general  means  by  which  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  must  be  formed  and  daily  improved  in 
us,  and  by  which  we  shall  be  imitators  of  the 
saints.  This  task  requires  earnest  application, 
and  some  consideration  and  leisure  from  busi- 
ness. How  much  time  do  we  give  to  every 
other  improvement  of  mind  or  body  !  the 
student  to  cultivate  his  understanding  in  any 
art  or  science  !  the  artisan  to  learn  his  trade  ! 
and  so  of  every  other  profession.  And  shall 
we  not  find  time  to  reform  our  hearts,  and  to 
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adorn  our  souls  with  virtue?*  which  is  our 
great  and  only  business,  upon  which  the  good 
use  of  all  other  qualifications,  and  both  our 
temporal  and  eternal    happiness  depend,     in 

virtue  consists  the  true  excellence  and  dignity 
of  our  nature.  Against  this  great  application 
to  the  means  of  our  sanctification  some  object 
the  dissipation  and  hurry  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live:  they  doubt  not  but  they  could 
do  this  if  they  were  monks  or  hermits.  All 
this  is  mere  illusion.  Instead  of  confessing 
their  own  sloth  to  be  the  source  of  their  dis- 
orders, they  charge  their  faults  on  their  state 
and  circumstances  in  the  world.  But  we  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude  that 
the  conduct  of  such  persons  would  be  more 
scandalous  and  irregular  in  a  monastery  than 
it  is  in  the  world.  Every  thing  is  a  danger  to 
him  who  carries  the  danger  about  with  him. 

hut   can  any  one   pretend  that  seculars  can 
be  excused   from   the    obligation    of  subduin 


sions.  Thus  the  very  virtues  of  the  foolish 
drudgers  for  popular  fame  among  the  ancient 
philosophers,  were  false ;  they  have  already 
received  their  reward,  the  empty  applause  of 
men.  The  Christian  who  would  please  God, 
must  carefully  exclude  in  his  actions  all  in- 
terested views  of  self-love,  and  direct  all  things 
he  does  purely  to  the  glory  of  God,  desiring 
only  to  accomplish  his  holy  will  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  Thus  a  spirit  of  divine  love 
and  zeal,  of  compunction,  penance,  patience, 
and  other  virtues,  will  animate  and  sanctify  his 
labour  and  all  that  he  does.  In  the  course  of 
all  these  actions  he  must  watch  against  the 
dangerous  insinuation  of  his  passions,  must 
study  on  all  occasions  to  exercise  humility, 
meekness,  charity,  and  other  virtues,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  which  continually  occur;  anil  he 
ought  from  time  to  time,  by  some  short  fervent 
aspiration,  to  raise  his   heart  to  God.     Thus 


_,  .  the  Isidores  and  Homobons  sanctified  their 
dieir  passions,  retrenching  sin,  and  aiming  at  employs.  Did  the  Pauls  or  Antonies  do  more 
perfection?  Are  they  not  bound  to  save  their  in  their  deserts?  unless  perhaps  the disengage*- 
souls  ;  that  is,  to  be  saints?    God,   who  com- 1  ment  of  their  hearts,  and  the  purity  and  fervour 

of  their  affections  and  intentions  were  more  per- 
fect; upon  which  a  soul's  progress  in  sanctity 
depends. 

But  slothful  Christians  allege  the  difficulty 
of  this  precept;  they  think  that  perfectly  to  die 
to  themselves  is  a  severe  injunction.  God 
forbid  any  one  should  widen  the  path,  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  declared  to  be 
narrow.  It  is  doubtless  difficult,  and  requires 
resolution  and  courage.  Who  can  think  that 
heaven  will  cost  him  nothing  which  cost  all  the 
saints  so*much  ?  What  temporal  advantage  is 
gained  without  pains  ?  The  bread  of  labourers, 
the  riches  of  misers,  the  honours  of  the  ambi- 
tious, cost  much  anxiety  and  pains.  Yet,  what 
empty  shadows,  what  racking  tortures,  what 
real  miseries  are  the  enjoyments  which  world- 
lings purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate  !  But  it  is  only 
to  our  inordinate  appetites  (which  we  are  bound 
to  mortify,  and  the  mortification  of  which  Will 
bring  us  liberty  and  true  joy)  that  the  doctrine 
of  self-denial  appears  harsh.  And  its  fruits  in 
the  soul  are  the  reign  of  divine  love  ;  and  the 
sweet  peace  of  God  which  surpaasdh  all  under- 
standing,19 which  springs  from  the  government 
of  the  passions,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  soul,  and  is  attended  with  a  pure 
and  holy  joy  which  fills  the  whole  capacity  of 
the  heart,  and  which  the  whole  world  can 
never  lake  from  the  servant  of  God.  This  pre- 
cious gift  and  comfort  does  not  totally  forsake 
him  under  the  severest  interior  trials,  with 
which  God  sudors  his  servants  to  be  sometimes 
visited  in  this  life  for  their  greatest  advantage  ; 
under  which  they  are  also  supported  by  the 
prospect  of  eternal  glory.  And  even  in  this 
present  life  their  sufferings  are  often  repaid  by 
the  inexpressible  consolations  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  infuses  into  their  hearts,  so  that  they 
receive  a  hundred  fold   for  all  that  they  have 


mands  all  to  aim  at  perfection,  yet  whose  will  it 
is  at  the  same  time  that  to  live  in  the  world 
should  be  the  general  state  of  mankind,  is  not 
contrary  to  himself.  That  all  places  in  the 
world  should  be  filled,  is  God's  express  com- 
mand :  also  that  the  duties  of  every  station  in 
it  be  faithfully  complied  with.15  He  requires, 
not  then  that  men  abandon  their  employs  in  the 
world,  but  that  by  a  disengagement  of  heart, 
and  religious  motive  or  intention  they  sanctify 
them.  Thus  has  every  lawful  station  in  the 
world  been  adorned  with  saints.  God  obliges 
not  men  in  the  world  to  leave  their  business  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  commands  them  diligently 
to  discharge  every  branch  of  their  temporal 
stewardship.  The  tradesman  is  bound  to  at- 
tend to  his  shop,  the  husbandman  to  his  tillage, 
the  servant  to  his  work,  the  master  to  the  care 
of  his  household  and  estates.  These  are  essen- 
tial duties  which  men  owe  to  God,  to  the  public, 
to   themselves,  and  to  their   children  and  faini- 

neglecf  of  which,  whatever  else  they 
do,  will  suffice  to  damn  them.  But  then  they 
must  always  reserve  to  themselves  leisure  for 
spiritual  and  religious  duties ;  they  must  also 
sanctify  all  the  duties  of  their  profession.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  a  good  intention.  It  is  the 
motive  of  our  actions  upon  which,  in  a  moral 
and  Christian  sense,  the  greatest  part,  or  some- 
time, the  whole  of  every  action  depends.     This 

oul  of  our  actions;  this  determines 
them,  forms  their  character,  and  makes  them 
virtues  or  vices.  If  avarice,  vain-glory,  sensu- 
ality,  or  the  like  inordinate  inclinations  influence 
the  course  of  our  actions,  it  is  evident  to  what 
class  they  belong;  ;md  this  is  the  poison 
which  infects  even  the  virtuous  part  of  those 
who  have  never  studied  to  mortify  their  pas- 

a  1  Cur.  vii.  'JO.     Ephes.  iv.  1. 

*  •'  Vacat  esse  philosophum,  dod  v.icut  i  • 
tiuuum.'' — S.  Eucher.  ad 
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forsaken  for  God.  The  wicked  have  told  me 
their  fables  ;  but  not  as  thy  law,  0  Lord}'1  A 
voice  of  joy  and  salvation  rings  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  just.18  Compare  the  state  of  the 
greatest  worldly  monarch  with  that  of  the 
humble  servant  of  God.19  Power,  riches,  and 
pleasure  constitute  the  king's  imaginary  happi- 
ness. Nations  conspire  to  obey  his  will,  or  even 
prevent  his  inclinations :  the  earth  is  silent 
before  him  ;  at  his  orders  armies  march,  lay 
whole  countries  waste,  or  sacrifice  their  lives  ; 
he  punishes  by  his  very  countenance,  and 
scatters  favours  at  pleasure,  without  any  one 
asking  him  a  reason ;  even  princes  approach 
him  with  trembling,  count  it  their  greatest 
happiness  and  honour  if  he  vouchsafes  to  re- 
ceive their  homages,  and,  with  the  countenances 
of  slaves,  study  in  his  eyes  what  sacrifice  he 
requires  of  them.  Is  this  that  happy  state  of 
independence  and  power  which  the  world 
admires  ?  Certainly  there  cannot  be  a  baser 
slavery,  than  that  of  the  world  and  the  passions. 
Only  the  servant  of  God  enjoys  true  liberty 
and  independence,  who  fears  only  God,  and 
has  no  concern  but  for  his  duty,  is  equally  re- 
signed under  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as 
much  raised  above  all  consideration  of  human 
respect  as  he  is  disengaged  from  this  world,  yet, 
by  charity,  shares  in  the  prosperity  of  all  his 
neighbours  as  in  his  own  ;  neither  can  injuries 
or  atfronts  reach  his  person,  who,  fenced  by 
meekness,  patience,  and  charity,  receives  them 
as  great  opportunities  of  his  spiritual  advan- 
tage, and  considers  them  as  sent  by  God  in 
infinite  wisdom  and  tender  love  and  mercy. 
A  king  is  exposed  to  greater  disappointments 
and  troubles  as  his  concerns  are  greater,  and 
his  passions  usually  more  impetuous.  And  is 
not  the  very  grandeur  and  happiness  of  a 
king  dependent  upon  others  ?  and  upon  men 
whose  favour  is  caprice  ?  If  he  would  reign 
by  being  feared,  so  as  to  say  in  his  heart,  "  Let 
them  hate,  provided  they  fear  me,"  he  bears  in 
his  heart  all  the  seeds  of  tyranny  and  pride, 
and  will  be  sure  to  have  almost  as  many  secret 
enemies  as  he  has  subjects.  If  he  studies  to 
gain  the  affections  and  love  of  his  people  by 
clemency  and  kindnesses,  he  will  find  the  gene- 
rality so  blind  as  neither  to  know  what  is  for 
their  good,  nor  what  they  themselves  desire ; 
likewise  ungrateful,  whom  benefits  only  em- 
bolden to  be  more  insolent.  If  his  power  be 
so  frail  and  so  troublesome,  shall  we  admire 
his  riches?  Is  not  he  rather  the  poorest  of  men 
whose  wants  are  the  greatest,  and  whose  de- 
sires are  usually  the  most  craving?  Him  we 
ought  justly  to  esteem  the  richest,  whose  neces- 
sities are  fewest,  and  who  knows  not  what  more 
to  ask  or  desire  ;  and  this  whether  he  lives  in 
a  cell  or  a  palace.  A  king's  pleasures  are 
much  abated   because   cheaper   than  those  of 

»  Ps.  cxviii.  85.  is  Ps.cxvii.  15. 

19  See  St.  Chrysostom's  short  treatise,  Comparatio 
Regis  et  Monachi,  ed.  Savil.  t.  7.  p.  861.  Ed.  Ben.  t.  1. 
p.  1 16.     Also  translated  in  Blosius's  works. 
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others  ;  for  human  enjoyments  consist  greatly 
in  the  pursuit ;  or  at  least  it  is  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  pursuit  that  they  are  chiefly  enhanced. 
If  he  be  a  stranger  to  virtue,  his  breast,  amidst 
the  glittering  pomp  which  surrounds  him,  will 
often  be  miserably  torn  by  all  those  passions 
which  successively  tyrannize  over  him,  and 
will  be  a  prey  to  corroding  cares  which  embitter 
all  enjoyments.  The  beautiful  fat  ox  in  the 
fable  could  not  taste  the  rich  pasture,  but  ran 
and  roared,  as  it  were,  to  call  for  compassion 
and  help,  because  a  contemptible  insect,  a 
little  gnat,  shot  its  sting  into  his  nostrils.  A 
man,  who  governed  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  king,  could  not  take  his  rest,  or  find  any 
pleasure  in  all  that  he  possessed,  because  Mor- 
decai,  the  Jew,  refused  to  bow  down  to  him  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  Thus  does  the  most 
trifling  check,  or  the  most  petty  rage  or  envy 
raise  storms  in  the  breasts  of  the  wicked. 
Their  pleasures  are  base,  empty,  and  vain  ; 
whatever  false  joy  they  may  give  for  a  passing 
moment,  this  is  dearly  earned  by  succeeding 
pains  ;  however  these  may  be  disguised  from 
others,  they  are  not  less  sharp  or  gnawing. 
Many  who  are  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  human 
grandeur,  are  a  burden  to  themselves,  whilst 
they  are  the  object  of  others'  envy. 

Have  we  not  then  reason  to  conclude  with 
St.  Chrysostom,  that  happiness  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  gratification  of  pride  and  worldly 
passions ;  which  the  oracles  of  eternal  truth 
clearly  confirm?  But  we  are  assured  by  the 
same  unerring  authority  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  steady  practice  of  virtue.  Hence  the 
virtues  in  which  the  renunciation  of  ourselves 
consist,  as  humility,  compunction,  meekness, 
and  the  rest,80  are  by  our  divine  Redeemer  him- 
self styled  Beatitudes,  because  they  not  only 
lead  to  happiness,  but  also  bring  with  them  a 
present  happiness,  such  as  our  state  of  trial  is 
capable  of.  This  Christ  gives  in  the  bargain 
as  an  earnest  of  his  love  and  promises.  But 
the  recompense  ot  the  saints  reserved  in  the 
kingdom  of  God's  glory  is  such  as  alone  to 
make  every  thing  that  can  be  suffered  here,  for 
so  great  a  crown,  light  and  of  no  consideration. 
The  examples  of  the  saints  show  us  the  path ; 
and  their  glory  strongly  animates  our  hope,  and 
excites  our  fervour.  "  It  is  our  interest,"  says 
St.  Bernard,'-1  "  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
saint's,  not  theirs.  Would  you  know  how  it 
is  our  interest?  From  the  remembrance  of 
them  I  feel,  I  confess,  a  triple  vehement  desire 
kindled  in  my  breast;  of  their  company,  of 
their  bliss,  and  of  their  intercession.  First, 
of  their  company.  To  think  of  the  saints  is  in 
some  measure  to  see  them.  Thus  we  are  in 
part,  and  this  the  better  part  of  ourselves,  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  provided  our  affection 
goes  along  with  our  thoughts  or  remembrance : 
yet  not  as  they  are.  The  saints  are  there  pre- 
sent, and  in  their  persons ;  we  are   there  only 

80  Matt.  v. 

21  S.  Bern.  serm.  5.  tie  Fest.  Omnium  Sancf.  n.  5,  6.. 
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in  affection  and   desires.     Ah!  when   shall  we'  Apollo,  and  running  fn'l  speed  from  this  cere- 


join  our  fathers'?  when  shall  we  be  made  the 
fellow-citizens  of  the  blessed  spirits,  of  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  vir- 
gins ?  when  shall  we  be  mixed  in  the  choir  of 
tlif  saints?  The  remembrance  of  each  one 
among  the  saints  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  spark, 
or  rather  torch  which  sets  our  souls  more  vehe- 
mently on  fire,  and  makes  us  ardently  si^h  to 
behold  and  embrace  them,  so  that  we  seem  to 
ourselves  even  now  to  be  amongst  them.  And 
from  this  distant  place  of  banishment  we  dart 
our  affections  sometimes  toward  the  whole 
assembly,  sometimes  towards  this,  and  some- 
times that  happy  spirit.  What  sloth  is  it, 
that  we  do  not  launch  our  souls  into  the 
midst  of  those  happy  troops,  and  burst  hence 
by  continual  sighs  !  The  Church  of  the  first- 
born waits  for  us ;  yet  we  loiter.  The  saints 
earnestly  long  for  our  arrival :  yet  we  despise 
them.  Let  us  with  all  the  ardour  of  our  souls 
prevent  those  who  are  expecting  us;  let  us 
hasten  to  those  who  are  waiting  for  us." 
Secondly,  he  mentions  the  desire  of  their  bliss; 
and,  lastly,  the  succour  of  their  intercession, 
and  adds:  "  Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on 
me,  at  least  you  my  friends.  You  know  our 
danger,  our  frail  mould,  our  ignorance,  and 
the  snares  of  our  enemies  ;  you  know  our  weak- 
ness, and  the  fury  of  their  assaults.  For  I 
speak  to  you  who  have  been  under  the  like 
temptation ;  who  have  overcome  the  like  as- 
saults ;  have  escaped  the  like  snares,  and  have 
learned  compassion  from  what  yourselves  have 
suffered. — We  are  members  of  the  same  Head. 
— Your  glory  is  not  to  be  consummated  with- 
out us,"  &c. 

This  succour  of  the  saints'  intercession  is 
another  advantage  which  we  reap  by  celebrat- 
ing their  festivals,  of  which  the  same  St.  Ber- 
nard22 writes :  "  He  who  was  powerful  on 
earth  is  more  powerful  in  heaven  where  he 
stands  before  the  face  of  his  Lord.  And  if  he 
had  compassion  on  sinners  and  prayed  for 
them  whilst  he  lived  on  earth,  he  now  prays 
to  the  Father  for  us  so  much  the  more  ear- 
nestly as  he  more  truly  knows  our  extreme 
necessities  and  miseries  ;  his  blessed  country 
has  nut"  changed,  but  increased  his  charity. 
Though  now  impassible,  he  is  not  a  stranger  to 
compassion:  by  standing  before  the  throne  of 
mercy  he  has  put  on  the  tender  bowels  of 
mercy,"  &c. 

ST.  ci:-\rh  S.  M. 

Ax  Terracina  in  Italy  it  was  an  impious  and 
barbarous  custom,  on  certain  very  solemn  oc- 
Casions,  tor  a  young  man  to  make  himself  a 
Voluntary  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  the  tutelar  deity 
of  the  city.  After  having  been  long  caressed 
and  pampered  by  the  citizens,  apparelled  in 
rich  gaudy  ornaments,  he  offered  sacrifice  to 
**  Serin,  hi  \  igilia  SS.  Petri  et  l'auli,  i>.  987. 


mony,  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  precipice 
into  the  sea,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  Ca?sarius,  a  holy  deacon  from  Africa, 
happened  once  to  be  present  at  this  tragical 
scene,  and  not  being  able  to  contain  his  zeal, 
spoke  openly  against  so  abominable  a  super- 
stition. The  priest  of  the  idol  caused  him  to 
be  apprehended,  and  accused  him  before  the 
governor,  by  whose  sentence  the  holy  deacon, 
together  with  a  Christian  priest  named  Lucian, 
■was  put  into  a  sack,  and  cast  into  the  sea,  in 
300,  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  then  raging. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  mentions  an  ancient 
church  of  St.  Cajsarius  in  Rome.1  It  had  lain 
long  in  ruins,  when  it  was  magnificently  re- 
built by  Clement  VIII.  who  created  his  little 
nephew  Sylvester  Aldobrandini  cardinal  deacon 
of  this  church.  St.  Caesarius  is  mentioned  with 
distinction  in  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory, 
in  the  Martyrology  of  the  seventh  age,  published 
by  the  learned  Jesuit  Fronto  le  Due,  and  in 
those  of  Bede,  Usuard,  &c.  His  modern  acts 
in  Surius  are  of  small  authority. 

ST.  MARY,  M. 

God,  who,  in  the  distribution  of  his  graces, 
makes  no  distinction  of  condition  amongst  men, 
raised  a  humble  female  slave  to  the  dignity  of 
martyrdom  ;  and,  in  the  proud  capital  of  the 
world,  the  boasted  triumphs  of  its  deified  con- 
querors and  heroes  were  all  eclipsed  by  the 
admirable  courage  and  virtue  of  a  weak  woman. 
Mary  was  slave  to  Tertullus,  a  Roman  senator, 
a  Christian  from  her  cradle,  though  the  only 
person  in  that  great  family  who  was  favoured 
with  that  grace.  She  prayed  much,  and  fasted 
frequently,  especially  on  all  the  idolatrous 
festivals.  This  devotion  displeased  her  su- 
perstitious mistress ;  but  her  fidelity,  dili- 
gence, and  approved  probity  endeared  her  to 
her  master.  Dioclesian's  bloody  edicts  against 
the  Christians  filling  all  places  with  terror, 
Tertullus  privately  made  use  of  every  artifice 
to  engage  Mary  to  renounce  her  faith.  But 
neither  the  caresses  and  promises  of  an 
indulgent  master,  nor  the  apprehension  of  his 
indignation  and  chastisements,  could  shake  her 
constancy.  The  senator  fearing  to  lose  her  if 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prefect,  out  of  a 
barbarous  compassion,  in  hopes  of  making  her 
change  her  resolution,  caused  her  to  be  unmer- 
cifully whipped,  and  then  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
dark  cellar  for  thirty  days,  where  no  other 
sustenance  was  allowed  her  but  bread  and 
water.  Prayer,  in  the  mean  time,  was  her 
comfort  and  strength,  and  it  was  her  joy  to 
lose  all  the  favour  she  could  promise  to  herself 
in  this  world,  and  to  suffer  torments  for  Christ. 
The  matter  at  length  taking  wind,  the  judge 
made  it  a  crime  in  Tertullus,  that  he  had  con- 
cealed a  Christian  in  his  house,  and  the  slave 
wa-s  forthwith  delivered  up  to  him.  At  her 
'  St  Greg.  M.  I.  11.  Up.  1. 
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examination  her  answers  were  firm,  but  mo- 
dest. The  mob  in  the  court  hearing  her  con- 
fess the  name  of  Christ,  demanded  with  loud 
clamours  that  she  should  be  burnt  alive.  The 
martyr  stood  praying  secretly  that  God  would 
give  her  constancy,  and  said  to  the  judge: 
M  God,  whom  I  serve,  is  with  me  ;  and  I  fear 
not  your  torments,  which  can  only  take  away 
a  life  which  I  desire  to  lay  down  for  Jesus 
Christ."  The  judge  commanded  her  to  be 
tormented ;  which  was  executed  with  such 
cruelty,  that  the  unconstant  giddy  mob  tumul- 
tuously  cried  out  that  they  were  not  able  any 
longer  to  bear  so  horrible  a  spectacle,  and 
entreated  that  she  might  be  released.  The 
judge,  to  appease  the  commotion,  ordered  the 
lictors  to  take  tier  from  the  rack,  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  custody  of  a  soldier.  The 
virgin,  fearing  chiefly  for  her  chastity,  found 
means  to  escape  out  of  her  keeper's  hands,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains.  She  finished  her  course 
by  a  happy  death,  though  not  by  the  sword. 
She  is  styled  a  martyr  in  the  Roman  and  other 
Martyrofogies,  that  title  being  usually  given 
by  St.  Cyprian  in  his  epistles,  and  by  other 
ancient  writers  to  all  who  had  suffered  tor- 
ments with  constancy  and  perseverance  for 
Christ.  See  her  genuine  acts  published  by 
Baluze,  Miscell.  t.~2.  p.  115.  Also  the  Mar- 
tyrologies  of  Bede,  Ado,  Usuard,  &c. 

SAINT  MARCELLUS,  BISHOP  OF 
PARIS,  C. 

He  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  fourth  age,  of 
parents  not  conspicuous  for  any  rank  in  the 
world,  but  on  whom  his  virtue  reflected  the 
greatest  honour.  Purity  of  heart,  modesty, 
meekness,  mortification,  and  charity  were  the 
ingredients  of  his  character  in  his  youth  ;  and 
he  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  discipline  of 
virtue  and  prayer,  so  as  to  seem,  whilst  he 
lived  in  the  flesh,  disengaged  both  from  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  says  the  author  of  his 
life.  The  uncommon  gravity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  progress  in  sacred  learning  so  strongly 
recommended  him  to  Prudentius,  bishop  of 
Paris,  that  when  he  was  yet  young  this  prelate 
ordained  him  reader  of  that  church.  From 
this  time  the  saint  is  said  to  have  given 
frequent  proofs  of  a  wonderful  gift  of  miracles. 
He  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
priesthood,  and  upon  the  decease  of  Pruden- 
tius was  unanimously  chosen  bishop  of  Paris. 
As  he  undertook  this  charge  by  compulsion 
and  with  trembling,  so  a  just  apprehension  of 
its  obligations  made  him  alwavs  humble,  watch- 
ful, and  indefatigable  in  all  his  functions.  It 
is  related  that  amongst  other  miracles  he  freed 
the  country  from  a  great  serpent  which  inha- 
bited the  sepulchre  of  an  aduletress.  But  the 
circumstances  of  this  action  depend  upon  the 
authority  of  one  who  wrote  near  two  hundred 
years  after  the  time,  and  who,  being  a  foreigner, 
took  them   upon   trust,    and    probably  upon 
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popular  reports.  The  saint  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, on  which  day  he  is  named  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  though  in  the  Gallican  his  least 
is  deferred  to  the  3rd.  His  body  was  buried 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Paris  in  a 
village  which  is  now  joined  to  the  town,  and 
called  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau.  His  relics 
have  been  long  since  kept  in  the  cathedral. 
See  the  lire  of  St.  Marcellus  by  Fortunatus,* 
published  by  Surius. 

ST.  BENIGNUS,  PRIEST,  MARTYR, 

APOSTLE    OF    BURGUNDY. 

Amongst  the  holy  Roman  missionaries  who 
preached  the  faith  in  Gaul,  in  the  third  century, 

*  This  piece  is  attributed  by  Cave,  (Hist.  Lit.  t.  1. 
p.  530.)  Dubois,  (Hist.  Ec.  Paris,  p.  46.)  and  some  others 
to  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who,  fleeing  the  swords  of  the 
barbarians  in  Italy,  left  Ravenna,  and,  out  of  devotion 
to  St.  Martin,  settled  at  Tours.  Thence  he  was  called  by 
St.  Radegundes  to  Poitiers,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  595,  upon  the  demise  of 
Plato,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  was  chosen  to  fill  that  see.  He 
died  soon  after  the  year  600,  and  is  honoured  at  Poitiers 
among  the  saints  on  the  4th  of  December.  We  have 
monuments  of  his  extensive  learning  and  original  genius 
in  four  books  of  the  life  of  St.  Martin,  in  verse,  hastily 
compiled  from  the  elegant  prose  of  St.  Sulpicius  Severus, 
in  ten  books  of  poems,  (published  with  his  life  by  F. 
Brower,  the  Jesuit,  at  Mentz,)  and  in  several  other  scat- 
tered poems  :  also  in  an  excellent  short  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  this  author's  masterpiece,  in  which  he 
recommends  daily  communion.  By  this  piece  we  may 
form  a  judgment  of  the  devotion  of  St.  Radegundes, 
whose  chaplain  and  director  Fortunatus  was  at  Poitiers. 
This  piece  is  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Fathers,  and  in 
the  Orthodoxographa,  with  his  Exposition  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  Muratori  (Anecd.  Lat.  p.  212.)  has  pub- 
lished his  Exposition  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius, 
which  Dr.  Waterland  had  quoted  in  manuscript.  (Coinm. 
on  the  Creed  of  St.  Athan.  p. -32.  171.)  The  lives  of  the 
following  saints  compiled  by  this  author,  are  barren  of 
facts,  and  filled  with  relations  of  miracles  :  of  St.  Ger- 
manus  of  Paris,  St.  Albin  of  Angers,  St.  Paternus  of 
Avranches,  St.  Amantius  of  Rhodes,  St.  Remigius  of 
Rheims,  the  second  book  of  the  life  of  St.  Hilary,  the 
life  of  St.  Medard  published  by  Dachery,  (Spicil.  t.  8. 
p.  391,)  that  ascribed  to  Venantius  Fortunatus  by  Surius, 
tieing  the  work  of  Radbod  II.  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  the 
eleventh  age.  But  his  life  of  St.  Radegundes,  different 
from  his  others,  is  a  very  useful  narrative  of  her  actions 
and  virtues :  as  is  also  the  supplement,  or  second  lite  of 
the  same  holy  queen,  compiled  by  Baudonivia,  corruptly 
called  Bandonivia,  the  learned  nun  of  her  monastery 
whilst  Fortunatus  was  bishop.  See  Rivet,  t.  3.  p.  464, 
and  the  last  edition  of  Cave's  Historia  Literaria.  in  1740, 
in  which  most  of  his  former  mistakes  on  this  article  are 
corrected,  except  that  the  two  Furtunatus's  are  con- 
founded together. 

Another  St.  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  an  unknown  see  in 
Lombardy,  a  native  of  Vercelli,  for  his  learning  sur- 
named  the  Philosopher,  came  into  France  a  little  before 
the  former,  perhaps  expelled  by  the  Lombards.  He  set- 
tled near  Chelles,  was  much  honoured  by  St.  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Paris,  and  died  a  little  before' him,  as  Usuard 
testifies  in  his  Martyrology,  about  the  year  569,  when  St. 
Germanus  lay  sick.  He  is  honoured  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  18th  of  June  ;  the  place  wheie  he  was  interred  be  .us 
his  name  ;  his  relics  are  kept  with  respect,  and  two 
churches  are  built  in  his  honour.  See  the  Bollandists,  18 
Jun.  Du  Bois,  Hist.  Eccl.  Paris,  1.  1.  c.  8.  Tillem.  t  10. 
p.  416.  This  is  the  Fortunatus  who,  at  the  request  of 
St.  Germanus  of  Paris,  compiled  the  life  of  St.  Marcellus. 
See  Dom.  Rivet,  Hist.  Littei.  de  la  Ft.  t.  3.  p.  298. 
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St.  Benignus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  Burgundy,  and  received  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom  near  Dijon,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian,  who,  in  27:2,  raised  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians,  and  after  his  victory 
over  Zenobia  in  the  East,  waged  war  in  Gaul, 
and  led  Tetricus,  the  Gaulish  general,  in  tri- 
umph. This  emperor  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Dijon,  which  was  a  place  of  no  great 
note  till  long  after  this  it  became  the  seat  of 
many  of  the  sovereign  dukes  of  Burgundy; 
since  which  time,  there  are  few  gayer  cities  in 
France.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  several 
miracles  that  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Benignus  in  this  town,  and  says  that  his  mo- 
ther, by  watching  all  night  before  it  in  prayer, 
on  the  eve  of  bus  festival,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, obtained  of  God  that  her  whole  family 
in  Auvergne  was  preserved  from  a  pestilence 
called  lues  inguinaria.  In  the  life  of  St.  Anno, 
archbishop  of  Cologn,  we  are  told  that  the 
relics  of  St.  Benignus  were  afterward  trans- 
lated into  Germany.  The  abbey  of  St.  Benig'- 
nus  at  Dijon  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century. 
See  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  de  Glor.  Mart.  c. 
51.  55.  Tillemont,  t.  3.  p.  422.  The  Acts  of 
St.  Benignus  are  of  no  authority. 

ST.  AUSTREMONIUS, 

Who  in  the  third  century  planted  the  faith 
with  great  zeal  in  Auvergne,  and  died  a  holy 
confessor,  is  also  honoured  on  this  day.  His 
head  is  preserved  in  the  abbey  which  bears  his 
name  at  Issoire  in  Lower  Auvergne :  the  rest 
of  his  relics  chiefly  in  the  abbey  of  Mauzac 
near  Etiom;  and  at  Pierre-Encise  or  St. 
Guoine  in  Aquitain.  His  name  was  famous 
in  France  in  the  eighth  century,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  30.  and  de 
Glor.  Tonfes.  c.  30.  Tillem.  t.  4.  Baillet,  &c. 
Mabillon  has  published  the  history  of  the 
translation  of  his  relics  to  Mauzac,  with  re- 
marks, sec.  3.  Bened.  part.  2. 

SAINT  HAROLD  VI.  KING  OF 
DENMARK,  M. 

The  archbishops  of  Bremen  from  St.  Willehad 
the  apostle  of  Saxony,  and  St.  Anscharius,  the 
lii-t  archbishop  of  Bremen,  laboured  succes- 
sively  in  planting  the  faith  in  the  northern 
partsof  Europe.  Eric  the  Younger,  King  of 
Denmark,  was  converted  to  the  faith  by  St. 
Anscharius.  But  his  successors  persecuted 
the  i  hristians  till  Fronto  VI.  kino-  of  Den- 
mark, brother  and  successor  of  Swein  I.  em- 
braced the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  wars  in 
England,  and  Bent  an  ambassador  to  pope 
Agapetus  II.  about  the  year  950;  but  (lied 
before  the  return  of  the  cm!, assy,  so  that  his 
conversion  produced  little  fruit  iii  that  nation. 
Gormo  III.  the  third  king  from  him,  was  a 
cruel  persecutor  of  the   Chn  niaus,  and  demo- 


lished a  church  which  they  had  built  at  Sleswic. 
But  marrying  Thyra,  an  English  princess,  he 
promised  to  become  a  Christian.  His  son  and 
successor,  Harold  VI.  surnamed  Blodrand, 
embraced  the  faith  with  great  ardour,  and  filled 
his  dominions  with  churches  and  preachers ; 
in  which  he  was  chiefly  assisted  by  Adalbag, 
the  most  zealous  archbishop  of  Bremen,  the 
seventh  from  St.  Anscharius,  contemporary 
with  Otho  the  Great,  who,  about  the  same 
time,  founded  the  city  and  church  of  Magde- 
burgh.  Adalbag  instituted  three  bishoprics  in 
Jutland,  which  this  king  endowed.  When  he 
had  reigned  many  years,  his  son  Swein,  sur- 
named Tueskcgk,  who  remained  at  that  time 
an  idolater,*  stirred  up  the  people  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  their  idols,  and  their  ancient 
liberty  to  plunder  their  neighbours.  The  king 
was  wounded  in  battle  by  one  Toko,  a  leader  of 
the  malecontents,  and  died  some  days  after  of 
his  wounds,  on  the  1st  of  November,  980.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  he  had  founded  at  Roschilde,  and  which 
continues  to  this  day  the  burial-place  of  the 
Danish  kings.  On  a  pillar  in  the  choir,  over 
the  grave  of  this  king,  is  his  effigies,  with  this 
inscription  :  "  Harold,  king  of  Dacia,  (or  Den- 
mark,) England,  and  Norway,  founder  of  this 
church."  Though  many  historians  style  him 
martyr,  he  is  not  named  in  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology. See  Vetus  Historia  Regum  Dania?, 
prefixed  to  Lindenbruch's  edition  of  Adam 
Bremensis. 
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ALL  SOULS;  OR,  THE  COMME- 
MORATION OF  THE  FAITHFUL 
DEPARTED. 

By  purgatory,  no  more  is  meant  by  Catholics 
than  a  middle  state  of  souls;  viz.  of  purgation 
from  sin  by  temporary  chastisements,  or  a 
punishment  of  some  sin  inflicted  after  death, 
which  is  not  eternal.1     As  to  the  place,  man- 

1  See  the   Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  25.  Pope  Pius's 
IV's  Creed,  Bossuet's  Exposition,  and  Catech.of  Montp. 


*  Swein  Tweskegk  for  his  crimes  was  expelled  Den- 
mark by  his  own  subjects;  but,  after  having  lived 
fourteen  years  in  Sweden,  recovered  the  crown,  and  was 
converted  to  the  faith  by  Poppo,  a  preacher  sent  from 
Bremen.  Afterward  be  invaded  and  conquered  great 
part  of  England,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Denmark  by  Ins  eldest  sun  Harold;  after  whom  his 
BBCOnd  sun  Knut  the  Great,  called  by  the  Danes  Gamle 
Knot,  became  king  of  Denmark.  Norway,  and  England, 
and  bj  sending  over  many  learned  preachers'  from 
England,  completed  the  conversion  of  Denmark.  The 
Danish  kings  took  the  title  of  kings  of  England  during 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  till  Harold 
V  1 1.  The  churches  of  Denmark  continued  subject  to  the 
archbishops  of  firemen  till  the  reign  of  Eric  HI.  Bur- 
named  the  Good,  when  an  archbishopric  was  erected  at 
Lunden  about  the  year  1 1 01). 
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ner,  or  kind  of  those  Bufferings,  nothing  has  I  remissness,  or  some  other  irregularity  ever 
been  defined  by  the  Church  ;  and  all  who  with  |  insinuates  itself?  Or  whose  compunction  and 
Dr.  Deacon  except  against  this  doctrine,  on  ( penance  is  so  humble  and  clear-sighted,  so 
account  of  the  circumstance  of  a  material  fire,2   fervent  and  perfect,  that  no  lurking  disorder  of 

his  whole  life  escapes  him,  and  is  not  perfectly 


quarrel  about  a  mere  scholastic  question   in 
which  a  person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  either 
side.     This  doctrine  of  a  state  of  temporary 
punishment  after  death  for  some  sins,  is  inter- 
woven with   the    fundamental    articles  of  the 
Christian  religion.     For,  as  eternal  torments 
are  the  portion  of  all  souls  which  depart  this 
life  under  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin,  and  ever- 
lasting bliss  of  those  who  die  in  the  state  of 
grace,  so  it  is  an  obvious    consequence    that 
among  the  latter,  many  souls  may  be  defiled 
with   lesser  stains,  and  cannot  enter  immedi- 
ately into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.     Repentance 
may  be  sincere,  though  something  be  wanting 
to  its  perfection  ;  some  part  of  the  debt  which 
the  penitent  owes  to  the  Divine  Justice   may 
remain   uncancelled,  as  appears  from  several 
instances  mentioned  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as 
of  David,3  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,4 
of  Moses  and  Aaron,5  and  of  the  prophet  slain 
by  a  lion,6  which  debt  is  to  be  satisfied  for, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next.     Certainly, 
some  sins  are  venial,  which  deserve  not  eternal 
death ;  yet  if  not  effaced  by  condign  penance 
in  this  world,  must  be  punished  in  the   next. 
Every  wound  is  not  mortal ;  nor  does  every 
small  offence  totally  destroy  friendship.     The 
scriptures  frequently  mention  these  venial  sins, 
from  which  ordinarily  the  just  are  not  exempt, 
who  certainly  would  not  be  just  if  these  lesser 
sins   into  which  men  easily  fall    by  surprise, 
destroyed  grace  in  them,  or  if  they  fell   from 
charity.7     Yet  the  smallest  sin  excludes  a  soul 
from  heaven  so  long  as  it  is  not  blotted  out. 
Nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  pure  and  spot- 
less   can   stand  before    God,    who   is    infinite 
purity  and  sanctity,  and  cannot  bear  the  sight 
of  the  least  iniquity.     Whence   it  is  said  of 
heaven  :   There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
any  thing  defiled*     It  is  the  great  employ- 
ment of  all  the  saints  or  pious  persons  here 
below  by  rigorous  self-examination  to  try  their 
actions  and   thoughts,   and   narrowly  to  look 
into  all   the   doublings  and  recesses  of  their 
hearts ;  continually  to  accuse  and  judge  them- 
selves,   and    by   daily   tears    of  compunction, 
works  of  penance,  and  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, to  correct  all  secret  disorders,  and  wipe 
away  all  filth  which  their  affections  may  con- 
tract.   Yet  who  is  there  who  keeps  so  constant 
a  guard  upon  his  heart  and  whole  conduct  as 
to  avoid  all  insensible  self-deceptions?     Who 
is  there  upon  whose  heart  no  inordinate  attach- 
ments  steal ;    into    whose   actions    no   sloth, 


2  Deacon,  Tr.  on  Purgatory. 

3  2  Kings  (or  Samuel)  xiv.  10  and  13.  ib.  xxiv. 

4.  Num.  xiv.  20.         5  Num.  xx.  24.  Deut.  xxxii.  51. 

6  3  Kings  (or  1  Kings)  xiii. 

7  Pro  v.  xiv.  16.     James  hi.  2.     Matt.  xii.  36.     Matt, 
i.  12. 

3  Apoc.  xxi.  27. 


washed  away  by  the  sacred  blood  of  Christ, 
applied  by  these  means  or  conditions  to  the 
soul?  Who  has  perfectly  subdued  and  regu- 
lated all  his  passions,  and  grounded  his  heart 
in  perfect  humility,  meekness,  charity,  piety, 
and  all  other  virtues,  so  as  to  bear  the  image 
of  God  in  himself,  or  to  be  holy  and  perlect 
even  as  he  is,  without  spot  ?  Perhaps  scarce 
in  any  moment  of  our  lives  is  our  intention  or 
motive  so  fervent,  and  so  pure  or  exempt  from 
the  least  imperceptible  sinister  influence  and 
mixture  of  sloth,  self-complacency,  or  other 
inordinate  affection  or  passion ;  and  all  other 
ingredients  or  circumstances  of  our  action  so 
perfect  and  holy,  as  to  be  entirely  without 
failure  in  the  eyes  of  God,  which  nothing  can 
escape.  Assiduous  conversation  with  heaven, 
constant  watchfulness,  self-denial,  and  a  great 
purity  of  heart,  with  the  assistance  of  an  extra- 
ordinary grace,  give  the  saints  a  wonderful 
light  to  discover  and  correct  the  irregularities 
of  their  affections.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  fer- 
vent spirit  and  practice  of  penance  that  they 
can  be  purified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  preserved  by  an 
extraordinary  grace  from  the  least  sin  in  the 
whole  tenour  of  her  life  and  actions  ;  but,  with- 
out such  a  singular  privilege,  even  the  saints 
are  obliged  to  say  that  they  sin  daily  ;  but  they 
forthwith  rise  again  by  living  in  constant  com- 
punction and  watchfulness  over  themselves.9 
Venial  sins  of  surprise  are  readily  effaced  by 
penance,  as  we  hope  of  the  divine  mercy  :  even 
such  sins  which  are  not  discovered  by  us,  are 
virtually  repented  of  by  a  sincere  compunction, 
if  it  be  such  as  effectually  destroys  them.  Venial 
sins  of  malice,  or  committed  with  full  delibera- 
tion, are  of  a  different  nature,  far  more  grievous 
and  fatal,  usually  of  habit,  and  lead  even  to 
mortal  sin.  Those  Christians  who  shun  these 
more  wilful  offences,  yet  are  not  very  watchful 
over  themselves,  and  labour  not  very  strenu- 
ously in  subduing  all  their  passions,  have  just 
reason  to  fear  that  some  inordinate  affections 
taint  almost  the  whole  body  of  their  actions, 
without  being  sufficiently  repented  of.  And 
the  very  best  Christians  must  always  tremble  at 
the  thought  of  the  dreadful  account  they  have 
to  give  to  God  for  every  idle  word  or  thought. 
No  one  can  be  justified  before  God  but  by  his 
pure  and  free  mercy.  But  how  few  even  among 
fervent  Christians  bring,  by  his  grace,  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  cleanness  and  disengage- 
ment of  heart  and  penance,  in  so  perfect  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  such  a  mercy,  that  no  ble- 
mishes or  spots  remain  in  their  souls  ?  Hence 
a  saint  prayed,  Enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant ;  fur  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  liv- 
ing be  justified.™  No  soul  which  leaves  this 
9  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  10  Psalm  cxliii.  2. 
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world  defiled  with  the  least  stain,  or  charged 
with  the  least  debt  to  the  Divine  Justice,  can 
be  admitted  in  the  kingdom  of  perfect  purity 
and  unspotted  sanctity,  till  she  be  perfectly 
purged  and  purified.  Vet  no  man  will  say, 
that  a  venial  sin  which  destroys  not  sanctifying 
grace,  will  be  punished  with  eternal  torments. 
Hence  there  must  be  a  relaxation  of  some  sin 
in  the  world  to  come,  as  is  sufficiently  implied, 
according  to  the  remark  of  St.  Austin,  in  these 
words  of  Clinst,  where  he  says,  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.11  Christ,  ex- 
horting \is  to  agree  with  our  adversary  or 
accuser  by  appeasing  our  conscience,  mentions 
a  place  of  punishment  out  of  which  souls  shall 
be  delivered,  though  not  before  they  shall  have 
paid  the  last  farthing."  St.  Paul  tells  us,13 
that  he  whose  work  shall  abide  the  trial,  shall 
be  rewarded ;  but  he  who  shall  have  built  upon 
the  foundation  (which  is  Christ  or  his  sanctify- 
ing grace)  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,  or  whose 
imperfect  and  defective  works  shall  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  fiery  trial,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.  The  last  sentence  in  the  general  judg- 
ment only  mentions  heaven  and  hell,  which  are 
the  two  great  receptacles  of  all  men,  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  for  eternity,  and  after  the 
last  judgment  there  will  be  no  purgatory.  It  is 
also  very  true  of  every  man  at  his  death  that  on 
whatever  side  the  tree  falls,  on  that  it  shall 
always  lie  ;  the  doom  of  the  soul  is  then  fixed 
for  ever  either  to  life  or  death  :  but  this  excludes 
not  a  temporary  state  of  purgation  before  the 
last  judgment,  through  which  some  souls  enter 
into  everlasting  life.  This  doctrine  of  a  purga- 
tory will  be  more  evidently  proved  from  the 
following  demonstration  of  the  catholic  practice 
of  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  three 
different  parts  :  the  Triumphant  in  heaven,  the 
Militant  on  earth,  and  the  Patient  or  suffering 
in  purgatory.  Our  charity  embraces  all  the 
members  of  Christ.  Our  love  for  him  engages 
and  binds  us  to  his  whole  body,  and  teaches 
us  to  share  both  the  miseries  and  afflictions, 
and  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  all  that  are 
comprised  in  it.  The  communion  of  saints 
which  we  profess  in  our  (reed,  implies  a  com- 
munication of  certain  good  works  and  offices, 
and  a  mutual  intercourse  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ.  This  we  maintain  with  the 
saints  in  heaven  by  thanking  and  praising  God 
for  their  triumphs  and  crowns,  imploring  their 
-ion,  and  receiving  the  succours  of  their 
charitable  solicitude  and  prayers  for  us:  like- 
wise with  the  souls  in  purgatory,  by  soliciting 
the  divine  mercy  in  their  favour.     Nor  dues  it 

Beem  U)  be  doubted  bul  they,  as  they  are  in  a 
state  of  grace  and  charity,  praj  also  for  ufc  , 
though   the  Church  never  addresses  public  suf- 

"  Matt  ni. 32.  S.  Aug.  1  21.  de  Civ.  Dei,c.  13. 
"  Matt.  v.  27! 

a  1  c.ir.  in  13.     On  these  texts  see  the  Catechism  of 
Motttpollier,  t.  2.  p.  342.  ed.  Latins. 


frages  to  them,  not  being  warranted  by  pri- 
mitive practice  and  tradition  so  to  do.  That 
to  pray  for  the  faithful  departed  is  a  pious  and 
wholesome  charity  and  devotion,  is  proved 
clearly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
The  baptisms  or  legal  purifications  which  the 
Jews  sometimes  used  for  the  dead,  demonstrate 
their  belief  that  the  dead  receive  spiritual  suc- 
cours from  the  devotion  of  the  living.14  In  the 
second  book  of  the  Machabees"  it  is  related, 
that  Judas  the  Machabee  sent  twelve  thousand 
drachms  of  silver  to  the  temple  for  sacrifices  to 
be  offered  for  the  dead,  thinking  well  and  reli- 
giously concerning  the  resurrection. — It  is  there- 
fore a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their 
sins.  This  book  is  ranked  among  the  canoni- 
cal scriptures  by  the  Apostolical  Canons,  Ter- 
tullian,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Austin,  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  &c. 
Some  ancients  call  it  apocryphal,  meaning  thai 
it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon  compiled  by 
Esdras,  it  being  writ  after  his  time  :  and  Ori- 
gen  and  St.  Jerom,  who  give  it  that  epithet, 
sometimes  quoted  it  as  of  divine  authority. 
The  Catholic  Church  admits  the  deutero-canou- 
ical  books  of  those  which  were  compiled  after 
the  time  of  Esdras,  as  written  equally  by  divine 
nspiration.  If  some  among  the  ancients 
doubted  of  them  before  tradition  in  this  point 
had  been  examined  and  cleared,  several  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  admitted  by 
Protestants,  have  been  no  less  called  in  ques- 
tion. Protestants,  who  at  least  allow  this  book 
a  historical  credit,  must  acknowledge  this  to 
have  been  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  zealous  high-priest,  of  all  the 
priests  and  doctors  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  temple,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  : 
and  a  belief  and  custom  which  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  no  where  reprehended  in  them. 
Whence  the  learned  Protestant,  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  writes  thus  :18  "  We  find  by  the  history 
of  the  Machabees,  that  the  Jews  did  pray  and 
make  offerings  lor  the  dead,  which  appears  by 
other  testimonies,  and  by  their  form  of  prayer 
still  extant,  which  they  used  in  the  captivity. 
Now  it  is  very  considerable,  that  since  our 
Blessed  Saviour  did  reprove  all  the  evil  doc- 
trines and  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, and  did  argue  concerning  the  dead  and 
the  resurrection,  yet  he  spake  no  word  against 
this  public  practice,  b;u  left  it  as  he  found  it; 
which  he  who  came  to  declare  to  us  all  the 
will  of  his  Father,  would  not  have  done,  if  it 
had  not  been  innocent,  pious,  and  lull  of  charity. 
The  practice  of  it  was  at  first,  and  was  universal : 
it  being  plain  in  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian," 
&c. 

The    faith    and    practice   of    the    Christian 

14  1  Cor.  xv.  29.     Ecclus.  vii.  37. 
4  •_'  Mac,  xii.  43.  46. 

"   Dr.  Jer.  Taylor,  Li!),  of  Proph.  1.  1.  sect.  20.  n.  11. 
p.  345. 
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Church  from  the  beginning  is  manifest  from 
the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers.  In  all 
ancient  liturgies  (or  masses)  express  mention 
is  made  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead.* 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  expounding  to  the  cate- 
chumens the  several  parts  of  the  liturgy,  says,* 
that  in  it  we  pray  for  the  emperor  and  ajl  the 
living:  we  also  name  the  martyrs  and  saints  to 
commend  ourselves  to  their  prayers;  then  men- 
tion the  faithful  departed  to  pray  for  them. 
"  We  remember,"  says  he,  "  those  that  are  de- 
ceased, first  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  mar- 
tyrs, that  God  would  receive  our  supplications 
through  their  prayers  and  intercession.  Then 
we  pray  for  our  fathers  and  bishops,  and  in 
general  for  all  among  us  who  are  departed  this 
life,  believing  that  this  will  be  the  greatest 
relief  to  them  for  whom  it  is  made  whilst  the 
holy  and  tremendous  victim  lies  present." 
These  words  of  this  father  are  quoted  by  Eus- 
tratius,  in  the  sixth  age,  and  by  Nico  the 
Monk.18  St.  Cyril  goes  on,  and  illustrates 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  prayer  by  the  comparison 
of  a  whole  nation  which,  in  a  joint  body,  should 
address  their  king  in  favour  of  persons  whom 
he  should  have  banished,  offering  him  at  the 
same  time  a  crown.  "  Will  not  he,"  says  the 
father,  "  grant  them  a  remission  of  their  ba- 
nishment? In  like  manner,  we,  offering  our 
prayers  for  the  dead,  though  they  are  sinners, 
offer  not  a  crown,  but  Christ  sacrificed  for  our 
sins,  studying  to  render  the  merciful  God  pro- 
pitious to  us  and  to  them."  Arnobius,  speak- 
ing of  our  public  liturgies,  says:19  "  In  which 
peace  and  pardon  are  begged  of  God  for 
kings,  magistrates,  friends,  and  enemies,  both 
the  living  and  those  who  are  delivered  from  the 
body."  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is  ex- 
tant a  very  ancient  fragment  of  a  liturgy,  from 
which  Grabe,  Hicks,  and  Deacon  borrow  many 
things  for  their  new  models  of  primitive  litur- 
gies, and  which  Whiston  pretended  to  rank 
among  the  canonical  scriptures.  In  it  occurs 
a  prayer  for  the  dead  :  "  Let  us  pray  for  those 
who  are  departed  in  peace."20  There  is  no 
liturgy  used  by  any  sect  of  Oriental  Christians, 
though  some  have  been  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  ever  since  the  fifth 
or  sixth  centuries,  in  which  prayer  for  the  dead 
does  not  occur.21  The  most  ancient  fathers 
frequently  speak  of  the  offering  the  holy  sa- 
crifice of  the  altar  for  the  faithful  departed. 
Tertullian,  the  oldest  among  the  Latin  Chris- 
tian writers,  mentioning  certain  apostolical  tra- 
ditions, says  :  "  We  make  yearly  offerings  (or 
sacrifices)  tor  the  dead,  and  for  the  feasts  of  the 

'*  Catech.  19.  n.  9.  p.  328.  ed.  Ben. 

18  See  the  notes  of  the  Benedietius,  ibid. 

'9  L.  4.  adversus  Gentes. 

80  Constit.  Apost.  1.  8.  c.  13.      21  See  Le  Brun,  Litur. 

*  Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  Manicheism,  (1.  9.  c.  3. 
not.)  pretends  that  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  had  altered 
the  liturgy  on  this  article  ;  but  he  is  solidly  refuted  by 
the  learned  Henry  a  Porta,  professor  at  Favia,  Append, 
ad  traclat.  de  Purgat.  Mediolani,  1758. 


martyrs."*2  He  says,  "  that  a  widow  prays 
for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  begs 
repose  for  him,  and  his  company  in  the  first 
resurrection,  and  offers  (sacrifice)  on  the  anni- 
versary days  of  his  death.  For  if  she  does  not 
these  things,  she  has,  as  much  as  lies  in  her, 
divorced  him."23  St.  Cyprian  mentions  the 
usual  custom  of  celebrating  sacrifice  for  every 
deceased  Christian.24  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
he  speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  martyrs. 
The  distinction  he  makes  is  evident  :25  "  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  cast  into  prison  not  to  be  re- 
leased till  the  last  farthing  is  paid,  and  another 
thing  through  the  ardour  of  faith,  immediately 
to  attain  to  the  reward:  it  is  very  different  by 
long  punishment  for  sin  to  be  cleansed  a  long 
time  by  fire,  and  to  have  purged  away  all  sin 
by  suffering."  St.  Chrysostom  reckons  it 
amongst  the  dreadful  obligations  of  a  priest, 
"  that  he  is  the  intercessor  to  God  for  the  sins 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead."26  In  another 
place  he  says:  "  It  is  not  in  vain  that  in  the 
divine  mysteries  we  remember  the  dead,  ap- 
pearing in  their  behalf,  praying  the  Lamb  who 
has  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  com- 
fort may  thence  be  derived  upon  them.  He 
who  stands  at  the  altar,  cries  not  out  in  vain  : 
Let  us  pray  for  them  who  have  slept  in  Christ. 
Let  us  not  fail  to  succour  the  departed  :  tor  the 
common  expiation  of  the  world  is  offered."2* 
The  Protestant  translators  of  Du  Pin  observe, 
that  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  thirty-eighth  homily 
on  the  Philippians,  says,  that  to  pray  for  the 
faithful  departed  in  the  tremendous  mysteries 
was  decreed  by  the  apostles.28  Mr.  Thorndike, 
a  Protestant  theologian,  says  :29  "  The  practice 
of  the  Church  of  interceding  for  the  dead  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  is  so  general  and 
so  ancient,  that  it  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
come  in  upon  imposture,  but  that  the  same  as- 
persion will  seem  to  take  hold  of  the  common 
Christianity."  Prayer  for  the  faithful  departed 
is  mentioned  by  the  fathers  on  other  occasions. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
in  the  year  200,  says,  that  by  punishment 
after  death  men  must  expiate  every  the  least 
sin,  before  they  can  enter  heaven.30  The 
vision  of  St.  Perpetua  is  related  by  St.  Austin, 
and  in  her  acts.31  Origen  in  many  places,32 
and  Lactantius,33  teach  at  large,  that  all  souls 
are  purged  by  the  punishment  of  fire  before 


23  L.  de  Cor.  c.  3.  B  L.  de  Monog.  c.  10. 

24  Ep.  1.  Ed.  Oxon    See  Fleury,  t.  2.  p.  273. 

25  Ep.   Cypr.  ep.  ad   Antonian.  Pain,  et    Balnzio  52 
Fello  55. 

26  De  Sacerd.  1.  6.  p.  424.  ed.  Montfaucon. 

27  Horn.  51.  in  1  Cor.  t.  10.  p.  393. 

28  Du  Pin,  Cent.  3.  ed.  Angl.     S.   Chrys.  horn.   3.  in 
Phil.  t.  11.  p.  217.  ed.  Mont. 

29  Just  Weights  and  Measures,  c.  16.  p.  106. 

30  Strom.  1.  7.  p.  794.  865. 

31  See  S.  Aug.  Serm.  230.  p.  1134.  her  Life,  7  March, 
and  Orsi  Diss,  de  Actis  SS.  Perpet.  et  Felieit. 

32  1.  5.  contra  Cels.  p.  242.  Horn.  28.  in  Num.  Horn. 
6.  et  8.  in  Exod.  &c. 

73  Lactant.  1.  7.  Instit.  c.  21. 
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they  enter  into  bliss,  unless  they  are  so  pure  as 
not  to  stiiiitl  in  need  of  it. 

To  omit  others,  St.  Austin  expounds  those 
words  of  the  thirty-sevestth  psalm.  Rebuke  me 
not  in  thy  fury,  of  hell  ;  and  those  which  follow  : 
•  chastise  ?nc  in  thy  wrath,  of  purgatory, 
as  follows  :  "  That  you  purify  me  in  this  life, 
and  render  me  such  that  I  may  not  stand  in 
need  of  that  purging  fire."34  In  his  Enchiri- 
dion1'' he  says  :  "  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  souls  of  the  -departed  are  relieved  by  the 
piety  of  their  living  friends,  when  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mediator  is  offered  for  them,  or  alms 
are  given  in  the  Church.  Hut  these  things  are 
profitable  to  those  who,  whilst  they  lived,  de- 
served that  they  might  avail  them. — There  is 
a  life  so  good,  as  not  to  require  them  ;  and 
there  is  another  so  wicked,  that  after  death  it 
can  receive  no  benefit  from  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar  or  alms  are 
offered  for  all  Christians,  for  the  very  good  they 
are  thanksgivings;  they  are  propitiations  for 
those  who  are  not  very  bad.  For  the  very 
wicked,  they  are  some  kind  of  comfort  to 
the  living."  This  father  teaches  that  a  funeral 
pomp  and  monument  are  comforts  of  the  living, 
but  no  succour  of  the  dead ;  but  that  prayer, 
sacrifices,  and  alms  relieve  the  departed.3"  He 
repeats  often  that  sacrifice  is  offered  in  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  martyrs,  but  never  for  their 
repose.  "  It  is  an  injury/'  says  he,  "  to  pray 
for  a  martyr,  to  whose  prayers  we  ought  to  be 
ourselves  recommended."37  And  again  :  "You 
know  in  what  place  (of  the  liturgy)  the  martyrs 
are  named.  The  Church  prays  not  for  them. 
She  justly  prays  for  other  deceased  persons,  but 
prays  not  for  the  martyrs,  but  rather  recom- 
mends herself  to  their  prayers."  This  he  often 
repeats  in  other  places.  St.  Austin,38  and  St. 
Epiphanius,89  relate,  that  when  Aerius,  an  im- 
pious Arian  priest,  denied  suffrages  for  the  dead, 
this  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  universal 
Church.  How  earnestly  St.  Monica  on  her 
deathbed  begged  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of 
the  Church  after  her  departure,  and  how 
warmly  St.  Austin  recommended  the  souls  of 
his  parents  to  the  prayers  of  others  is  related  in 
their  lives.40 

The  like  earnest  desire  we  discover  in  all 
ancient  Christians  and  saints.     St.  Ephrem  in 

his  testament  entreats  his  friends  to  offer  for 
In  it,  after  lus  departure,  alms,  prayers,  and  ob- 
lations, (or  masses,)  especially  on  the  thirtieth 

w   S.  An-    in  Ps.  37.  n.  3.  D.  29.'). 

■  Enchir.  c.  110.  De  Civ.  Dei,  1 21.  c.  24. 1.  de  Curl 
pro  Mortuis,  c.  Let  serm.  182  (oL  32.)  de  verb.  ap. 
where  he  s.iys.  that  prayer  for  the  dead  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries ivis  observed  by  the  whole  Church. 

de  verb.  ap.  L  5.  p.  827.  et  1.  de 
Cur  i  pro  Mortuis,  c.  1  ■ 

87  Serm.  159.  fol.  1  ~ .  *1»-  verb.  ap.  n.  l.t.  ■">.  p.  765. 
ed.  Hen.      Serm.  284.  p.  I  I  13. 

88  S.  Aug;  I.  de  nsres.  e.  53. 

39  S.Kpiph.  haw.  75.  n.3. 

40  Conf.  1.  9.  c.  13.  n.  36,  &c. 


day.41  St.  Athanasius  tells  Constantius,  that 
tie  had  prayed  earnestly  for  the  soul  of  that  em- 
peror's deceased  brother  Constans.42  Euse- 
bius  relates,48  that  Constantine  the  Great  would 
be  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  "that,  he  might  enjoy  the  communi- 
cation of  the  holy  prayers,  the  mystical  sacri- 
fice, and  the  divine  ceremonies."  The  same 
historian  testifies44  that  after  his  death,  "  num- 
berless multitudes  poured  forth  prayers  to  God 
with  sighs  and  tears  for  the  soul  of  the  emperor, 
repaying  a  most  grateful  office  to  their  pious 
prince.  St.  Paulinus  upon  his  brother's  death 
wrote  to  his  friends,  earnestly  recommending 
him  to  their  prayers,  that  by  them  his  poor 
soul  amidst  scorching-  flames  might  receive  the 
dew  of  refreshment  and  comfort.45  St.  Am- 
brose, writing  to  one  Faustinus,  who  grieved 
immoderately  for  the  death  of  his  sister,  says  : 
"  I  do  not  think  your  sister  ought  to  excite 
your  tears,  but  your  prayers  :  nor  that  her  soul 
is  to  be  dishonoured  by  weeping,  but  rather  re- 
commended to  God  by  sacrifices."46  In  his 
funeral  oration  on  the  great  Theodosius  he 
prays  thus  :  "  Give  perfect  rest  to  thy  servant 
Theodosius."*  And  again  :  "  I  loved  him  ; 
therefore  I  follow  him  unto  the  country  of  the 
living.  Neither  will  I  forsake  him  till  by  tears 
and  prayers  I  shall  bring  the  man  whither  his 
merits  call  him,  unto  the  holy  mountain  of  the 
Lord."f  He  mentions  the  most  solemn  obse- 
quies and  sacrifices  on  the  thirtieth,  sometimes 
fortieth  day  •*  for  so  long  they  were  continued  : 
but,  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  thirtieth  days 
with  particular  solemnity.43  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  mentions  that  he  having  ordered  thirty 
masses  to  be  sung  for  a  monk  named  Justus, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  last  mass  was  said 
Justus  appeared  to  Copiosus  his  provost,  and 
said  :  "  1  was  in  pain,  but  now  am  well." 

It  appears  from  Ven.  Hede's  history,  and  the 
account  of  his  death,49  also  from  a  great  number 
of  letters  of  St.  Boniface,  St.  Lullus,50  and 
others,  how  earnest  and  careful  our  ancestors 

41  T.  2.  ed.  Vatic,  p.  230.  236. 

42  S.  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Constant,  t.  1.  p.  300. 

<3  De  Vita  Const.  1.  4.  c.  60.  p.  536.  et.  c.  70.  p.  562. 

44  lb.  c.  71.  p.  562. 

45  S.  Paulin.  ep.  35.  ad  Delfin.  p.  225.  ep.  36.  ad 
Aniand.  p.  _'24,  &c 

«  S.  Ambr.  ep.  39.  ad  Faustin.  t.  2.  p.  944.  ed.  Ben. 

*  S.  Ambr.  de  Obitu  Theodosii,  n.  3.  p.  1197.  t.  2. 

■'"■  See  G-avant,  Comm.  in  Missal,  par.  4.  tit.  IS.  p. 
275.  Mention  is  made  of  these  days,  after  the  person's 
death,  by  the  Apost.  Constit  1.  8.  c.  42.  Palladium  in 
Lausiac.  c.  26,  Ac.  See  on  them  Cotelier,  not.  in  Con- 
stit. Apost.  il).  and  especially  Dom.  Menard,  in  Concur. 
Regular,  and  in  Sacram.  S.  Creg. 

*v  Dial.  1.  4.  c.  55.  t.  2.  p.  466.  50  See  their  lives. 


"  Da  requiem  perfectam  servo  tuo  Theodosio,  re 
quiem  illam  quam  prseparasti  Sanctis  tuis."  n.  36.  t.  2.  p. 
1207,  ed.  Ben. 

f  "  Dilexi,  el  ideo  prosequor  ilium  usque  adregionem 
vivorum  ;  nee  deseram  donee  fletu  et  precibus  inducam 
virum  quo  sua  merita  vocant,  in  montem  Domini  sanc- 
tum.'' ill.  n.  37,  p.  1203.  See  also  his  funeral  oration  on 
Valenlinian,  page  1193.  t.  2. 
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were,  from  their  first  conversion  to  the  faith, 
in  mutually  desiring  and  offering  sacrifices 
and  prayers  for  their  deceased  brethren,  even  in 
distant  countries.  In  the  foundations  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  colleges,  in  pious  instruments 
of  donations,  charters,  sepulchral  monuments, 
accounts  of  funerals,  or  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments, as  high  as  any  extant,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  especially  from  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ages  downwards,51  mention  is 
usually  made  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  In  the  great 
provincial  council  of  all  the  bishops  subject  to 
the  metropolitical  see  of  Canterbury,  held  at 
Cealchytheor  Celchythe,  by  archbishop  Wul- 
fred,  in  presence  of  Kenulf,  king  of  Meicia, 
with  his  princes  and  great  officers  in  816,  it 
was  enacted  Is2  "  As  soon  as  a  bishop  is  dead, 
let  prayers  and  alms  forthwith  be  offered.  At 
the  sounding  of  a  signal  in  every  church 
throughout  our  parishes*  let  every  congrega- 
tion of  the  servants  of  God  meet  at  the  basilic, 
and  there  sing  thirty  psalms  together,  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  Afterward  let  every  pre*- 
late  and  abbot  sing  six  ^hundred  psalms,  and 
cause  one  hundred  and  twenty  masses  to  be 
celebrated,  and  set  at  liberty  three  slaves,  and 
give  three  shillings  to  every  one  of  them  :  and 
let  all  the  servants  of  God  fast  one  day.  And 
for  tnirty  days  after  the  canonical  hours  are 
finished  in  the  assembly,  let  seven  Belts  of 
Pater  Nostersf  also  be  sung  for  him.  And 
when  this  is  done  let  the  Obit  be  renewed  on 
the  thirtieth  day.  (i.  e.  Dirge  and  mass  sung 
with  the  utmost  solemnity.)  And  let  them  act 
with  as  much  fidelity  in  this  respect  in  all 
churches  as  they  do  by  custom  for  the  faithful 
of  their  own  family,  by  praying  for  them,  that 
by  the  favour  of  common  intercession,  they  may 
deserve  to  receive  the  eternal  kingdom,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  saints."  What  was  here 
ordered  for  bishops  was  customary  in  each 
family  for  their  own  friends,  sacrifices  being 
continued  for  thirty  days:  doles  distributed, 
which  were  alms  for  the  repose  of  the  departed 
soul ;  and  beadsmen  and  beadswomen  for  alms 
received  were  obliged  to  say  the  beads  daily  at 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased  person :  monuments 
of  which  are  found  on  many  ancient  grave- 
stones, and  in  the  old  writings  of  all  our 
churches,  where  such  things  have  escaped  the 
injuries  of  the  times.  St.  Odilo,  abbot  of 
Cluni  in  998,  instituted  the  Commemoration  of 

11  See  Fontanini,  De  Vindichs  Veterum  Codicum  :  Mi- 
raeus,  Donat.  Belg.  and  other  Diplomatics,  &c. 

52  C.  10.  ap.  Spelman,  Cone.  Brit.  vol.  1.  p.  327.  John- 
son's  English  Eccl.  Laws  and  Canons,  vol.  1.  ad  an.  816, 
Cone.  Labbe,  t.  7.  p.  1489. 


*  The  tirst  signals  used  in  churches  were  a  board  or 
iron  plate  with  holes,  to  be  knocked  with  a  hammer,  &c. 
which  is  retained  still  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  Holy  Week  among  the  Latins.  Bells  were 
used  in  England  before  this  time,  (as  appears  from  Bede, 
Hist.  1.  4.  c.  23.  ad  an.  6s0.)  but  not  universally. 

f  Beltidum  Paster  Noster.  Belts  of  prayers  mean,  a 
certain  number  of  studs  fastened  in  belts  or  girdles  like 
the  strings  of  beads  that  are  now  in  use.  See  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  Glossary,  v.  Beltis,  ed.  r.ovissimae. 


all  the  faithful  departed  in  all  the  monasteries 
of  his  Congregation,  on  the  1st  of  November; 
which  was  soon  adopted  by  the  whole  western 
Church.  The  council  of  Oxford  in  1222,  de- 
clared it  a  holiday  of  the  second  class,  on 
which  certain  necessary  and  important  kinds  of 
work  were  allowed.  Some  diocesses  kept  it  a 
holiday  of  precept  till  noon:  only  those  of 
Vienne  and  Tours  and  the  order  of  Cluni  the 
whole  day :  in  most  places  it  is  only  a  day  of 
devotion.*  The  Greeks  have  long  kept  on 
Saturday  sevennight  before  Lent,  and  on 
Saturday  before  Whitsunday  the  solemn  com- 
memoration of  all  the  faithful  departed ;  but 
offer  up  mass  every  Saturday  for  them.53 

It  is  certaiidy  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead.5*  Holy  and  pious  because 
most  acceptable  to  God,  to  whom  no  sacrifices 
are  more  honourable  and  pleasing  than  those 
of  charity  and  mercy,  especially  spiritual,  and 
when  offered  to  persons  most  dear  to  him. 
The  suffering  souls  in  purgatory  are  the  chosen 
heirs  of  heaven,  the  eternal  possession  of  which 
kingdom  is  secured  to  them,  and  their  names 
are  now  written  there  amongst  its  glorious 
princes.  God  most  tenderly  loves  them,  de- 
clares them  his  spouses,  enriches  them  with  the 
precious  gifts  and  ornaments  of  his  grace,  and 
desires  to  shower  down  upon  them  the  tor- 
rents of  his  delights,  and  disclose  to  them  the 
light  of  his  glory.  Only  his  justice  opposes 
and  obliges  him  to  detain  them  in  this  distant 
banishment,  and  in  this  place  of  torments  till 
their  debts  are  discharged  to  the  last  farthing. 
Such  is  his  hatred  of  the  least  sin  ;  and  such  is 
the  opposition  which  the  stain  of  sin  bears  to 
his  infinite  justice  and  sanctity.  Yet  his  tender 
mercy  recommends  them  to  the  charitable  suc- 
cours which  we  as  their  fellow-members  in 
Christ  have  in  our  power  to  afford  them,  and 
he  invites  us  to  appease  his  anger  by  interposing- 
our  prayers  in  order  to  avert  them  from  the 
weight  of  his  justice.  If  a  compassionate  cha- 
rity towards  all  that  are  in  any  distress,  even 
towards  the  most  flagitious,  and  those  who  only 
labour  under  temporal  miseries  and  necessities, 
be  a  most  essential  ingredient  of  a  Christian 
spirit ;  and  that  in  which  the  very  soul  of  reli- 
gion and  piety  towards  God  consists  :  if  the 
least  alms  given  to  the  poor  be  highly  rewarded 
by  him,  will  he  not  exceedingly  recompense 
our  charity   to   his  friends  and   most  beloved 

53  Leo  Allat.  de  Dom.  p.  1462.  Thomassin,  Tr.  des 
Fetes,  et  Bened.  XIV.  De  Festis  SS.  in  Dicecesi  Bono- 
niensi. 

54  2  Mach.  xii.  60. 


*  The  Dies  Irae  is  ascribed  by  Bzovius  (ad  an.  1'294) 
to  cardinal  Ursini  or  Frangipani :  by  others  to  Humbert, 
fifth  general  of  the  Dominicans,  &c.  The  true  author 
was  probably  some  contemplative  who  desired  to  be  un- 
known to  the  world.  Mr.  Crashaw,  says  'Wharton,  (Es- 
say on  Pope,  p.  87.)  has  translated  this  piece  very  well, 
withatruf  poetical  genius  and  fire;  to  which  transla- 
tion Lord  Roscommon  is  much  indebted,  in  his  admired 
poem  On  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
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children,  in  their  extreme  necessity?  All  works 
of  mercy  draw  down  his  most  abundant  "races, 
and  will  be   richly  repaid  by    Him,  who  at  the 
last  day   will  adjudge   the  immortal   crowns  of 
his  glory  to  this  virtue.     But  except  the  leading 
others  to  God  by  our  instructions  and  prayers, 
what  charity,  what  mercy  can  we  exercise  equal 
to  this  of  succouring  the  souls  in  purgatory  ? 
A  charity  not  less  wholesome  and   profitable 
both  to  them  and  to  ourselves,  than   pious  in 
itself,  and  honourable  to  God.      If  we  consider 
who   they   are,  and  what  they  suffer,  we  shall 
want  no  other  motives  to  excite  us   to  fervour 
in  it.    They  are  all  of  them  our  fellow-members 
in  Jesus  Christ.     We  are  united  with  them  by 
the  bands  of  sincere  charily,  and  by  the  com- 
munion of  saints.     Every  one  of  them  is  that 
brother   whom  we  are  bound  to   love  as  our- 
selves.    The  members  of  one   and  the  same 
body  conspire   mutually  to  assist  one  another, 
as  the  apostle  puts  us  in  mind  ;  so  that  if  one 
of  these  members  suffers,  the  others  suffer  with 
it ;  and  if  one  be  in  honour,  the  others   rejoice 
with  it.     If  our  foot  be  pricked  with  a  thorn,  the 
whole   body  suffers  with  it,  and  all  the  other 
members  set  themselves  at  work  to  relieve   it. 
So  ought  we  in  our  mystical  body.     It   would 
be  impious  and  cruel  to  see  a  brother  in  the 
flames,  and  not  to  give  him  a  hand,  or   afford 
him   some  refreshment  if  we  can   do  it.     The 
dignity  of   these  souls  more    strongly  recom- 
mends them  to  our  compassion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  our  veneration.     Though  they  lie  at 
present  at  a    distance    from    God,   buried    in 
frightful   dungeons,  under  waves  of  fire,  they 
belong  to  the  happy  number  of  the  elect.     They 
are  united  to  God  by  his  grace  ;  they  love  him 
above   all  things,  and  amidst   their   torments 
never   cease  to   bless  and  praise  him,  adoring 
the  severity  of  his  justice  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion and  love. 

These  of  whom  we  speak  are  not  damned 
souls,  enemies  of  God,  separated  or  alienated 
from  him :  but  illustrious  conquerors  of  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  hell ;  holy  spirits  laded 
with  merits  and  graces,  and  bearing  the  pre- 
cious badge  of  their  dignity  and  honour  by  the 
nuptial  robe  of  the  Lamb  with  which  by  an  in- 
defeasible right  they  are  clothed.  They  are 
the  sons  of  God,  heirs  of  his  glory  and  saints. 
Yet  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  suffering,  and 
endure  greater  torments,  than  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  suffer,  or  for  our  imagination  to  re 
present  to  itself,  in  this  mortal  life.  They  snffe 
the  privation  of  God,  says  the  council  of  Flo 
rence,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  torments.  No 
tongue  can  express  what  a  cruel  pain  this  is  to 
a  soul  separated  from  the  body,  impetuously 
desiring  to  attain  to  God,  her  centre.  She 
seems  just  enjoying  him,  attracted  by  his  infi- 
nite charms,  and  carried  towards  him  by  a 
strong  innate  bent  not  to  be  conceived  :  yet  is 
violently  repelled  and  held  back.  Whence  the 
poor  sold  suffers  an  incomprehensible  agony 
and   torment.     It   is    also    the  opinion  of   St. 


Austin  and  other  learned  fathers,  founded  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  and  the   traditionary  autho- 
rity of  eminent  prelates  of  the  first  ages,  that 
they  also  suffer  a  material  fire  like  that  of  hell, 
which  being  created  merely  for  an  instrument 
of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  blown  up  by  the 
anger  of  God,  with  the  most  piercing  activity 
torments   even  spirits  not  clothed  with   bodies, 
as  our  souls  in  this  life  feel  the  pain  of  the  cor- 
poreal senses  by  the  natural  law  of  their  union 
with   our  bodies.     Though   it  be  no  article  of 
faith,  that  the  fire  here  spoken  of  is  not  meta- 
phorical, to  express  the  sharpness  of  these  tor- 
ments, yet  that  it  is   real  and  material   is  the 
most  probable  opinion,  grounded  in  the  most 
venerable    authority.       "  The   same   fire    tor- 
ments  the   damned   in   hell  and  the  just    in 
purgatory,"  says   St.  Thomas  ;a  who   adds,96, 
"  The    least    pain    in    purgatory   exceeds    the 
greatest  in  this  life."      St.  Austin  speaks  to 
this  point  as  follows  :57  "  It  is  said,  He  will  be 
saved,  as  it  were,  by  fire.     Because  it  is  said, 
He  will  be  saved,  that  fire  is  contemned.     Yet 
it  will  be  more  grievous  than  whatever  a  man 
can  suffer  in  this  life.     You   know  how  much 
wicked  men  have  suffered  here,  and  can  suffer. 
Good  men  may  undergo  as  much  ;  and  what 
did  any  malefactor  ever  endure  which  martyrs 
have   not  suffered  for  Christ?     All  these  tor- 
ments are  much  more  tolerable.     Yet  see  how 
men    do   all   things   rather   than  suffer  them. 
How  much  more  reason  have  they  to  do  what 
God  commands  them,  that  they  may  escape  his 
torments  !"    Venerable  Bede  says,  "  Purgatory 
fire  will  be  more  intolerable  than  all  the   tor- 
ments that  can  be  felt  or  conceived  in  this  life." 
Which  words   are  but  a  repetition  of  what  St. 
Csesarius  of  Aries  had   wrote    before  to   this 
purpose.58     "  A  person,"  says  he,  "  may  say, 
I  am  not  much  concerned  how  long  I  remain 
in  purgatory,  provided  I  may  come  to  eternal 
life.     Let  no  one  reason  thus.     Purgatory  fire 
will  be  more  dreadful  than  whatever  torments 
can    be    seen,    imagined,  or   endured    in    this 
world.     And  how  does  any  one  know  whether 
he  will  stay  days,  months,  or  years?     He  who 
is  afraid   now  to  put  his  finger  into  the  fire, 
does  he  not  fear  lest  he  be  then  all  buried  in 
torments  for  a  long  time?"     Do  we  think  that 
God  can  find  torments  in  nature  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  provoked  vengeance  ?  No,  no.     He 
creates  new   instruments   more    violent,   pains 
utterly  inconceivable  to  us.59     A  soul  for  one 
venial  sin  shall  suffer  more  than  all  the  pains 
of  distempers,  the  most  violent  colics,  gout, 
and  stone  joined  in  complication;  more  than 
all  the  most  cruel  torments  undergone  by  male- 
factors,   or    invented    by    the    most    barbarous 
tyrants;    more    than    all    the    tortures    of  the 
martyrs  summed  up  together.     This  is  the  idea 
which  the  lathers  give  us  of  purgatory.     And 
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M  S.  Tho.  Suppl.  qu.  100.  a.  2. 
*l  S.Aug,  in  Ps.  37.  t.  4.  p.  295. 
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*  See  Bourduluue,  Loriot,  Le  Hue,  &C 
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how  long  many  souls  may  have  to  suffer  there 
we  know  not. 

The  Church  approves  perpetual  anniver- 
saries for  the  dead  ;  for  some  souls  may  be 
detained  in  pains  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
though  after  the  day  of  judgment  no  third 
state  will  any  longer  subsist :  God  may  at  the 
end  of  the  world  make  the  torments  of  souls 
which  have  not  then  satisfied  his  justice  so 
intense  in  one  moment  that  their  debts  may  be 
discharged.  For  we  know  that  he  will  exact 
a  satisfaction  to  the  last  farthing.  How  inex- 
orable was  he  in  punishing  his  most  faithful 
servant  Moses  for  one  small  offence  !60  How 
inflexible  with  regard  to  David01  and  other 
penitents !  nay,  in  the  person  of  his  own 
divine  Son  !62  This,  even  in  the  days  of  his 
mercy ;  but,  after  death,  his  justice  is  all 
rigour  and  severity,  and  can  no  longer  be  miti- 
gated by  patience.  A  circumstance  which 
ought  particularly  to  excite  our  compassion  for 
these  suffering  souls  is,  that  these  holy  and 
illustrious  prisoners  and  debtors  to  the  divine 
justice,  being  no  longer  in  the  state  of  meriting, 
are  not  able  in  the  least  to  assist  themselves. 
A  sick  man  afflicted  in  all  his  limbs,  and  a 
beggar  in  the  most  painful  and  destitute  con- 
dition has  a  tongue  left  to  ask  relief ;  the  very 
sight  of  his  sufferings  cannot  fail  exciting  others 
to  pity,  comfort,  and  succour  him.  At  least 
he  can  implore  heaven :  it  is  never  deaf  to  his 
prayers.  But  these  souls  have  no  resource  but 
that  of  patience,  resignation,  and  hope.  God 
answers  their  moans,  that  his  justice  must  be 
satisfied  to  the  last  farthing,  and  that  their 
night  is  come  in  which  no  man  can  work.63 
But  they  address  themselves  to  us,  and  not 
having  a  voice  to  be  heard,  they  borrow  that  of 
the  Church  and  its  preachers,  who,  to  express 
their  moans,  and  excite  our  compassion,  cry  out 
to  us  for  them  in  the  words  of  Job  ;  Have  pity 
upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends  ;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  smitten 
me.6*  Gerson,  the  pious  and  learned  chancel- 
lor of  Paris,  represents  them  crying  out  to  us  as 
follows  :c5  "  Pray  for  us,  Because  we  are  un- 
able to  help  ourselves.  You  who  can  do  it, 
lend  us  your  assistance.  You  who  have  known 
us  on  earth,  you  who  have  loved  us,  will  you 
now  forget  and  neglect  us?  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  a  friend  is  tried  in  the  day  of  need. 
What  necessity  can  be  equal  to  ours  ?  Let  it 
move  your  compassion.  A  hard  heart  shall 
fare  ill  at  the  last  day.66  Be  moved  by  your 
own  advantage,"  &c. 

Did  we  behold  those  dungeons  open  under 
our  feet,  or  had  we  a  view  of  the  torments 
which  these  souls  endure,  how  would  this 
spectacle  affect  us  !  How  would  their  pains 
alone  speak  to  us  more  pathetically  than  any 
words  !   How  would  our  eyes  stream  with  tears, 


60  Deut.  iii.  24,  23. 
62  Matt.  xxvi.  36. 
94  Jobxix.21. 
66  Ecclus.  iii.  26. 
VOL.   II. 


6'  2  Kings  (Samuel)  xxiv.  15. 
88  John  ix.  4. 
61  Gerson,  t.  3.  p.  193. 


and  our  bowels  be  moved,  to  behold  innumer- 
able holy  and  illustrious  servants  of  God,  and 
our  brethren  in  Christ,  suffering  "  by  wonder- 
ful, but  real  ways,"6?  more  than  our  imagina- 
tion can  represent  to  itself!  Here  perhaps  lies 
a  parent,  a  brother,  a  bosom-friend  and  com- 
panion. For  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  the  divine  judgments,  we 
shall  be  persuaded  that  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  that  departing  this  life  pass  im- 
mediately to  glory  without  having  some  satis- 
faction to  make,  some  debt  to  cancel.  Who 
can  flatter  himself  that  his  soul  is  so  pure  be- 
fore God,  as  to  have  no  unperceived  irregular 
attachment  or  affection,  no  stain  which  he  has 
not  perfectly  washed  away  ?  How  rare  is  the 
grace  for  a  soul  to  leave  this  infected  region 
without  the  least  spot !  the  judgments  of  God 
are  hidden  and  unsearchable  :  but  their  very 
inscrutability  makes  us  tremble.  For  we  know 
that  he  will  judge  justices,  and  woe  even  to  the 
commendable  life  of  man  if  it  be  discussed  ac- 
cording to  the  rigour  of  justice,  as  St.  Austin 
says.  Does  not  St.  Peter  assure  us,  that  the 
just  man  himself  will  scarce  be  saved?  If  then 
we  have  lost  any  dear  friends  in  Christ,  whilst 
we  confide  in  his  mercy,  and  rejoice  in 
their  passage  from  the  region  of  death  to  that 
of  life,  light,  and  eternal  joy,  we  have  reason  to 
fear  some  lesser  stains  may  retard  their  bliss. 
In  this  uncertainty  why  do  not  we  earnestly 
recommend  them  to  the  divine  clemency  ? 
Why  do  not  we  say  with  St.  Ambrose  in  his 
funeral  discourse  on  Valentinian  the  Younger, 
who  was  murdered  in  392,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  whilst  a  Catechumen  :68  "  Give  the  holy 
mysteries  to  the  dead.  Let  us,  with  pious 
earnestness,  beg  repose  for  his  soul. — Lift  up 
your  hands  with  me,  O  people,  that  at  least  by 
this  duty  we  may  make  some  return  for  his 
benefits."  Afterward  joining  with  this  emperor 
his  brother  Gratian  who  was  dead  before  him 
in  383,  he  says  :69  "  Both  blessed,  if  my  prayers 
can  be  of  any  force  !  No  day  shall  pass  you 
over  in  silence :  no  prayer  of  mine  shall  ever 
be  closed  without  remembering  you.  No  night 
shall  pass  you  over  without  some  vows  of  my 
supplications.  You  shall  have  a  share  in  all 
my  sacrifices.  If  I  forget  you  let  my  own 
right  hand  be  forgotten."  With  the  like  ear- 
nestness this  father  offered  the  holy  sacrifice 
for  his  brother  Satyrus.70  Perhaps  the  souls 
of  some  dear  friends  may  be  suffering  on  our 
account ;  perhaps  for  their  fondness  for  us,  or 
for  sins  of  which  we  were  the  occasion  by 
scandal,  provocation,  or  otherwise ;  in  which 
cases  motives  not  only  of  charity,  but  also  of 
justice  call  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  procure 
them  all  the  relief  in  our  power. 

If  other  motives  have  less  weight  with  us, 


»  S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  1.  xxi. 
98  S.  Ambr.  De  Obitu  Valent.  n.  56.  t. 
Bened. 
88  lb.  n.  78.  p.  1194. 
70  De  excessu  fratris  Satyri,  n.  80.  p   11 
3  E 
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we  certainly  cannot  be  insensible  to  that  of  our 
own  interest.  What  a  comfort  shall  we  find 
to  eternity  in  the  happy  company  of  souls 
whose  enjoyment  of  bliss  we  shall  have  con- 
tributed to  hasten  !  What  an  honour  to  have 
ever  been  able  to  serve  so  holy  and  glorious 
saints!  With  what  gratitude  and  earnestness 
will  they  repay  the  favour  by  their  supplications 
lor  us,  whilst  we  still  labour  amidst  the  dangers 
ami  conflicts  of  this  world  !  When  Joseph  fore- 
told l'haraoh's  chief  butler  the  recovery  of  his 
dignity,  he  said  to  him  :  Remember  me,  when 
it  shall,  be  well  with  thee ;  and  mention  me  to 
Pharaoh,  that  he  may  bring  me  out  of  this 
place.''1  Yet  he  remembered  not  Joseph,  but 
forgot  his  fellow-sufferer  and  benefactor.  Not 
so  these  pious  souls,  as  St.  Bernard  observes  :72 
only  the  wicked  and  depraved,  who  are  stran- 
gers to  all  feelings  of  virtue,  can  be  ungrateful. 
This  vice  is  far  from  the  breasts  of  saints,  who 
are  all  goodness  and  charity.  Souls  delivered 
and  brought  to  glory  by  our  endeavours  will 
amply  repay  our  kindness  by  obtaining  divine 
graces  for  us.  God  himself  will  be  inclined  by 
our  charity  to  show  us  also  mercy,  and  to 
shower  down  upon  us  his  most  precious  fa- 
vours. Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.'3  By  having  shown  this  mercy 
to  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory,  we  shall 
be  particularly  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
mercy  at  our  departure  hence,  and  to  share 
more  abundantly  in  the  general  suffrages  of  the 
Church,  continually  offered  for  all  that  have 
slept  in  Christ.  The  principal  means  by  which 
we  obtain  relief  for  the  suffering  souls  in  pur- 
gatory are  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  almsdeeds. 
The  unbloody  sacrifice  has  always  been  offered 
for  the  faithful  departed  no  less  than  for  the 
living.74  "  It  was  not  in  vain,"  says  Saint 
Chrysostom,"  "  that  the  apostles  ordained  a 
commemoration  of  the  deceased  in  the  holy 
and  tremendous  mysteries.  They  were  sen- 
sible of  the  benefit  and  advantage  which  ac- 
crues to  them  from  this  practice.  For,  when 
the  congregation  stands  with  open  arms  as 
well  as  the  priests,  and  the  tremendous  sacri- 
fice is  before  them,  how  should  our  prayers 
for  them  not  appease  God?  But  this  is  said 
of  such  as  have  departed  in  faith." 

ST.  VICTORINUS,  B.  M. 

St.  Jerom  styles  this  fiVher  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Church,  and  tells  us,  that  his  works 
were  sublime  in  sense,  though  the  Latin  style 
was  low,  the  author  being  by  birth  a  Grecian. 
He  professed  oratory,  probably  in  some  city 
of  Greece  ;  but,   considering  the  vanity  of  all 

*>  Gen.  xl.  14. 

78  Serm.  5.  in  Fest.  Omn.  Sanct.  n.  1 1 . 

73  M.itt.  v.  7. 

'•*  See  Card.  Bona,  Liturp.  1.  2.  c.  14.  Le  Brun,  sur 
les  Liturgies  des  quatres  premiers  siecles,  t.  2.  p.  40,  41. 
330.364.408,  &c 

'*  Horn.  3.  in  Phil.  1. 11.  p.  217.  ed.  Montfauc. 


earthly  pursuits,  consecrated  both  his  learning 
and  labours  wholly  to  the  advancement  of 
virtue  and  religion,  and  was  made  a  bishop  of 
Pettau,  in  Upper  Pannonia,  now  in  Stiria. 
This  father  wrote  against  most  heresies  of  that 
age,  and  comments  on  a  great  part  of  the  holy 
scriptures  ;  but  all  his  works  are  lost  except  a 
little  treatise  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  pub- 
lished by  Cave,1  from  a  Lambeth  manuscript  : 
and  a  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse,  extant  in  the 
library  of  the  fathers,  though  not  entire.  St. 
Victorinus  flourished  in  290,  and  died  a  mar- 
tyr, as  St.  Jerom  testifies,  probably  in  304. 
See  St.  Jerom,  Cat.  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  74.  et  Praef. 
in  Isai.  ep.  ad  Magn.  &c.  Cassiodor.  de  div. 
Lect.  c.  5.  7.  9.  Tillem.  t.  5.  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Eccl.  in  S.  Hier.  Cat.  c.  74.  et  Bibl.  Lat. 
1.  4.  c.  2.  sect.  23.  Le  Long,  Bibl.  Sacr.  p.  1003. 

ST.  MARCIAN,  ANCHORET,  C. 

The  city  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria,  was  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Marcian  ;  his  father  was  of  a 
patrician  family,  and  enjoyed  several  honour- 
able posts  in  the  empire.  Marcian  himself 
was  educated  at  the  court ;  but,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  took  a  resolution  to  renounce  the 
world,  in  which  he  saw  nothing  but  emptiness, 
folly,  and  snares.  He  considered  that  those 
who  seem  blessed  with  the  greatest  share  of 
worldly  enjoyments  are  strangers  to  true  hap- 
piness, and  by  flying  from  object  to  object,  and 
relieving  the  disappointment  of  success  in  one 
by  the  novelty  of  some  other  pursuit,  as  inca- 
pable of  satisfying  their  hearts,  or  giving  them 
true  contentment  or  rest  as  the  former,  justify 
their  levity  and  inconstancy  by  proclaiming 
the  falsehood  of  all  their  boasted  enjoyments  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  condemn  their  erroneous 
and  dangerous  choice,  in  seeking  happiness 
where  they  are  sure  to  find  only  affliction  of 
spirit,  and  bitterness  of  heart,  and  generally 
the  loss  of  their  virtue.  He  therefore  said  to 
himself,  with  the  royal  prophet;  Be  converted, 
my  soul,  into  thy  rest.  Seek  thy  happiness  in 
God  thy  centre :  by  the  mastery  over  thy  own 
passions  settle  a  lasting  cairn  and  peace  within 
thyself,  or  thy  domestic  kingdom,  and  establish 
in  thy  heart  the  reign  of  divine  love  •_.  .d  grace. 
Animated  with  this  noble  and  truly  iieroic  de- 
sire, he  forsook  his  friends  and  country,  and 
that  he  might  not  do  things  by  halves,  took 
his  measures  that  he  might  entirely  both  forget 
and  be  forgotten  by  the  world.  He  retired  se- 
cretly into  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  upon 
the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  chose  in  it  the  most 
remote  and  secret  part.  Here  he  shut  himself  up 
in  a  small  inclosure,  which  he  never  went  out 
of,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  built  himself 
a  cell  so  narrow  and  low,  that  he  could  neither 
stand  nor  lie  in  it  without  bending  his  body. 
This  solitude  was  to  him  a  paradise,  and  he 
had  in  it  no  communication  but  with  heaven. 
His  whole  employment  was  to  sing  psalms, 
1  Hist.  Liter,  t.  l.p.  148. 
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read,  pray,  and  work.  Bread  was  all  his  sub- 
sistence, and  this  in  a  small  quantity,  that  he 
might  be  always  hungry  :  but  he  never  fasted 
above  a  day  without  taking  some  food,  lest  he 
should  not  have  strength  to  do  what  God  re- 
quired of  him.  He  received  such  a  gift  of  sub- 
lime contemplation  that,  in  this  exereise,  days 
seemed  to  him  hours,  and  hours  scarce  more 
than  minutes.  The  supernatural  light  which 
he  received  in  his  secret  communications  with 
heaven,  gave  him  a  feeling  knowledge  of  the 
great  truths  and  mysteries  of  faith  ;  and  God 
poured  down  his  sweetest  consolations,  as  it 
were,  in  torrents  into  the  heart  of  his  servant, 
which  was  filled  with  him  alone. 

Notwithstanding  the  saint's  care  to  live  un- 
known to  men,  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
discovered  him,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
admit  first  two  disciples,  Eusebius  and  Aga- 
petus,  who  lived  in  a  cell  near  his,  sang  psalms 
with  him  in  the  day,  and  had  frequent  spiritual 
conferences  with  him.  He  afterward  suffered 
a  numerous  monastery  to  be  erected  near  his  en- 
closure, appointed  Eusebius  abbot,  and  himself 
gave  the  plan  of  the  institute,  and  frequent  in- 
structions to  the  monks  who  resorted  to  him. 
Once  St.  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Aca- 
cius  of  Bercea,  Isidore  of  Cyrus,  Eusebius  of 
Chalcis,  and  Theodorus  of  Hieropolis,  at  that 
time  the  most  renowned  bishops  in  Syria,  with 
the  chief  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  country, 
paid  him  a  visit  together,  and  standing  before 
the  door  of  his  cell,  begged  he  would  give  them 
some  spiritual  instructions  according  to  his 
custom.  The  dignity  of  this  numerous  com- 
pany alarmed  his  humility,  and  he  stood  some 
time  silent.  Being  importuned  to  speak,  he 
said  sighing  :  "  Alas  !  God  speaks  to  us  every 
day  by  his  creatures,  and  this  universe  which 
we  behold  :  he  speaks  to  us  by  his  gospel ;  he 
teaches  us  what  we  ought  to  do  both  for  our- 
selves and  others.  He  terrifies  and  he  encou- 
rages us.  Yet  we  make  no  advantage  of  all 
these  lessons.  What  can  Marcian  say  that  can 
be  of  use,  who  does  not  improve  himself  by  all 
these  excellent  instructions  ?"  The  bishops 
proposed  among  themselves  to  ordain  him  priest ; 
but  perceiving  how  grievous  a  mortification  this 
suggestion  was  to  his  humility,  they  dropped 
the  design,  to  his  great  joy.  Several  miracles 
which  the  saint  wrought  increased  the  venera- 
tion which  every  one  had  for  his  sanctity  ;  and 
several  built  chapels  in  different  places  in  hopes 
to  procure  his  body  to  bury  it  in  one  of  them 
after  his  death.  This  gave  him  extreme  trouble, 
and  he  made  his  two  disciples  promise  to  bury 
his  body  in  some  unknown  secret  place.  He 
died  about  the  year  387  ;  and  they  did  as  he 
had  enjoined  them.  His  grave  was  discovered 
soon  after,  and  his  body,  with  great  solemnity, 
removed  and  put  into  a  stone  coffin.  His  tomb 
became  a  place  of  great  devotion,  and  famed  for 
miracles.  See  Theodoret's  Philothea,  or  Reli- 
gious History,  c.  2.  and  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology  on  this  day. 


ST.  VULGAN,  C. 


TITULAR  SAINT  OF  THE  COIXF.OIATE  CHURCH. 
AND  PATRON  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LKNS,  IN 
ARTOIS. 

He  was  an  Irishman,  (or,  according  to  his 
manuscript  life  kept  at  Lens,  an  Englishman  or 
Briton,)  who  preached  the  faith  some  time  in 
those  parts,  and  died  in  a  cell  not  far  from  the 
abbey  of  St.  Vedast  at  Arras,  soon  after  it  was 
erected  in  the  seventh  century.  Colgan  calls 
him  a  bishop,  and  places  his  death  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  A  portion  of 
his  relics  is  kept  in  the  abbey  of  Liesse,  brought 
from  Lens.  See  Basseur,  Thes.  reliq.  Hanno- 
niae,p.  163.  Also  Miraus,  Fasti  Belgici,  p.  047  ; 
Colgan,  Act.  SS.  Hib.  p.i377.  n.  5.  Molanus,  &c 
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SAINT  MALACHY,  CONFESSOR, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARDMACH  OR  ARMAGH. 

From  St.  Bernard's  Life,  1. 4.  c.  4.  and  the  Life  of  St. 
Malachy,  written  by  St.  Bernard  himself,  partly  from 
his  own  knowledge,  and  partly  from  relations  sent  him 
from  Ireland  by  the  abhot  Congan,  t.  2.  p.  663.  ad  p. 
698.  ed.  Mabill.  Also  St.  Bernard's  Letters,  ep.  341. 
(p.  314.  t.  1.)  ad  Malachiam  Hiberniae  Archiep.  anno 
1 140.  ep.  356.  (p.  223.  anno  1141.)  ad  Malachiam  Hi- 
berniae  Archiep.  sedis  Apostolicae  legatum.  And  ep.  374. 
anno  11 48.  (p.  337.)adFratresde  Hibernia,  de Transitu 
Malachiae,  giving  his  brethren  in  Ireland  an  account  of 
his  death.  Also  St.  Bernard's  two  Sermons,  one  spoke  at 
his  funeral,  in  transitu  S.  Malachiae,  (p.  1048.  t.  3.)  the 
other  on  his  anniversary  festival,  entitled,  De  S.  Ma- 
lachia,  p.  1052.  t.  3.  ed.  Mabill.  See  the  bull  of  the 
canonization  of  St.  Malachy,  published  by  Mabillon, 
ib.  p.  698.  St.  Bernard's  discourses  on  St.  Malachy 
are  ranked  amongst  the  most  methodical  and  elegant 
of  his  writings.  He  seems  to  surpass  himself  when  he 
speaks  of  this  saint.  The  Jesuit  Maffei,  a  true  judge 
and  passionate  student  of  eloquence,  placed  his  trans- 
lation of  St.  Bernard's  Life  of  St.  Malachy  the  first 
among  the  seventeen  elegant  lives  of  confessors  which 
he  published  in  Italian. 

A.  D.  1148. 

In  the  fifth  century  Ireland  was  converted 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  Through  the 
three  succeeding  ages  it  became  the  principal 
seat  of  learning  in  Christendom.  So  happy  a 
distinction  was  owing  to  the  labours  and  apos- 
tolic lives  of  the  native  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
never  known  to  abuse  the  great  immunities  and 
secular  endowments  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Irish  princes.  This  change  from  idolatry  to 
the  gospel  was  brought  about  in  a  period  wheu 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  when  inundations  of  pagan  nations 
seized  on  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  In  thai 
state,  providence,  ever  watchful  over  the  Church, 
erected  an  asylum  in  this  remote  island  for  its 
repose  and  extension.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  Christian  youth  of  the  continent 
flocked  hither  to  be  instructed  in  the  science  of 
3  e2 
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the  saints,  and  in  the  literature  which  leads  to 
it.  In  the  ninth  century,  Ireland  began  to 
feel  the  grievances  which  followed  the  invasion 
of  the  sanctuary  in  other  countries.  It  was  in- 
fested in  its  turn  by  heathen  barbarians,  who 
under  the  general  name  of  Normans,  ravaged 
at  the  same  time  the  maritime  districts  of 
Prance,  England,  and  Scotland;  and,  finally, 
made  establishments  in  all.  Nothing  sacred 
had  escaped  their  depredations:  wherever  their 
power  prevailed  they  massacred  the  ecclesiastics, 
demolished  the  monasteries,  and  committed 
their  libraries  to  the  flames.  In  these  confu- 
sions the  civil  power  was  weakened ;  and 
kings  contending  with  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
with  \assals  often  equally  dangerous,  lost  much 
of  their  authority.  The  national  issemblies, 
the  guardians  and  framers  of  law,  were  seldom 
convened  ;  and  when  convened,  they  wanted 
the  power,  perhaps  the  wisdom,  to  restore  the 
old  constitution,  or  establish  a  better  on  its 
ruins.  Through  a  long  arid  unavoidable  inter- 
course between  the  natives  and  the  oppressors 
of  religion  and  law,  a  great  relaxation  of  piety 
and  morals  gradually  took  place.  Vice  and  ig- 
norance succeeded  to  the  Christian  virtues,  and 
to  knowledge.  Factions  among  the  governors 
of  provinces  ended  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Irish 
monarchy,  on  the  demise  of  Malachy  II.  in 
10:22;  and,  through  the  accumulation  of  so 
many  evils,  the  nation  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
sunk  in  barbarism. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  nation  that  the 
glorious  saint,  whose  life  we  are  writing,  was 
born.  Malachy,*  called  in  Irish  Maol-Maodhoff 


perfect  sentiments  and  maxims  of  piety  ;  which 
were  deeply  imprinted  in  his  heart  by  that  in- 
terior master  in  whose  school  he  was  from  his 
infancy  a  great  proficient.  He  was  meek, 
humble,  obedient,  modest,  obliging  to  all,  and 
very  diligent  in  his  studies  ;  he  was  temperate 
in  diet,  vanquished  sleep,  and  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  childish  sports  and  diversions,  so  that 
he  far  outstripped  his  fellow-students  in  learn- 
ing, and  his  very  masters  in  virtue.  In  his 
studies,  devotions,  and  little  practices  of  pe- 
nance he  was  very  cautious  and  circumspect  to 
shun  as  much  as  possible  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  all  danger  of  vain-glory,  the  most  baneful 
poison  of  virtues.  For  this  reason  he  spent 
not  so  much  time  in  churches  as  he  desired  to 
do,  but  prayed  much  in  retired  places,  and  at 
all  times  frequently  lifted  up  his  pure  hands 
and  heart  to  heaven  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  When  his  master  took 
a  walk  to  a  neighbouring  village  without  any 
other  company  but  this  beloved  scholar,  the 
pious  youth  often  remained  a  little  behind  to 
send  up  with  more  liberty,  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
short  inflamed  ejaculations  from  the  bow  of  his 
heart,  which  was  always  bent,  says  St.  Bernard. 
To  learn  more  perfectly  the  art. of  dying  to 
himself,  and  living  wholly  to  God  and  his  love, 
Malachy  put  himself  under  the  discipline  of  a 
holy  recluse  named  Imar  or  Imarius,  who  led 
a  most  austere  life  in  continual  prayer  in  a  cell 
near  the  great  church  of  Armagh.  This  step 
in  one  of  his  age  and  quality  astonished  the 
whole  city,  and  many  severely  censured  and 
laughed  at  him  for  it ;  many  ascribed  this  un- 


O  Morgair,1  was  a  native  of  Armagh  ;  his  pa-  i  dertaking  to  melancholy,  fickleness,  or  the  rash 


rents  were  persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  very 
virtuous,  especially  his  mother,  who  was  most 
solicitous  to  train  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God. 
When  he  was  of  age  to  go  to  school,  not  con- 
tent to  procure  him  pious  tutors  whilst  he  stu- 
died grammar  at  Armagh,!  she  never  ceased 
at  home  to  instil  into  his  tender  mind  the  most 


'  Sir  James  Ware,  Antiq.  Hibern.  c.  26.  p.  206.210, 
kc.     Item,  de  Script.  Hibern.  p.  54.  and  Tanner,  p.  502. 

*  Maol-Maodhog  was  the  name  given  to  St.  Malachy 
at  the  font  of  baptism.  It  is  a  compound  which  merits 
explanation,  as  it  relates  to  a  pious  custom  among  the 
ancient  Irish. — Maol,  in  the  ecclesiastical  acceptation  of 
that  adjective,  signifies  tonsured  ;  and  prefixed  to  Maod- 
hog,  it  denotes  one  tonsured,  i.  e.  devoted  to  the  patronage 
of  St,  Maodhog,  who  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  is 
honoured  on  the  31st  of  January.  Of  this  prefix  of  Maol 
<1>  noting  the  dedication  of  infants  to  patron  saints,  there 
are  numberless  examples  in  the  Irish  annals  ;  as  Maol- 
Muire ;  Maol-Eoin;  nfaol-Colum ;  Maol-Brighid ;  >.  <•. 

the  tonsured  to  the  lilessed  .Mary,  to  John  the  Baptist, 
to  Columbkille.  to  Brigit,  &C.  The  piety  of  parents  con- 
Verted  these  compounds  to  baptismal  names.  Instead  of 
Maol.  (tbrrs    among  the  ancient   lush  prefixed    the  word 

(Villa  or  Gilda,  (in  baptismal  names,)  to  the  saints  they 
•  patrons  to  infants.    Gilla  signifies  servant,  and 

hence  the  names  of  (iilla-I)e.  the  servant  of  God  ;  Gilla- 
Croist,  the  servant  of  Christ  ;  GillflsPadraic,  the  servant 
of  Patrick  ;  Gilla-na-Naomb,  the  servant  of  the  saints,  \c. 
f  Ardmacha  in  the  Irish  language  signifies  a  high 
field. 


heat  of  youth  ;  and  his  friends  grieved  and 
reproached  him,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
thought  that  one  of  so  delicate  a  constitution 
and  so  fine  accomplishments  and  dispositions 
for  the  world,  should  embrace  a  state  of  such 
rigour,  and,  in  their  eyes,  so  mean  and  con- 
temptible. The  saint  valued  not  their  censures, 
and  learned  by  despising  them  with  humility 
and  meekness  to  vanquish  both  the  world  and 
himself.  To  attain  to  the  true  love  of  God  he 
condemned  himself  whilst  alive,  as  it  were,  to 
the  grave,  says  St.  Bernard,  and  submitted 
himself  to  the  rule  of  a  man ;  not  being  like 
those  who  undertake  to  teach  what  they  have 
never  learned,  and  by  seeking  to  gather  and 
multiply  scholars  without  having  ever  been  at 
school,  become  blind  guides  of  the  blind.  The 
simplicity  of  the  disciple's  obedience,  his  love  of 
silence,  and  his  fervour  in  mortification  and 
prayer,  were  both  the  means  and  the  marks  of 
his  spiritual  progress,  which  infinitely  endeared 
him  to  his  master,  and  edified  even  those  who 
at  first  had  condemned  his  choice.  Their 
railleries  were  soon  converted  into  praises,  and 
their  contempt  into  admiration :  and  many, 
moved  by  the  example  of  his  virtue,  desired  to 
be  his  imitators  and  companions  in  that  manner 
of  life.  Malachy  prevailed  upon  Imar  to  admit 
the  most  fervent  among   these   petitioners,  and 
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they  soon  formed  a  considerable  community. 
Malachy  was  by  his  eminent  virtues  a  model  to 
all  the  rest,  though  he  always  looked  upon  him- 
self as  the  last  and  most  unworthy  of  that  reli- 
gious society.  A  disciple  so  meek,  so  humble, 
so  obedient,  so  mortified  and  devout,  could  not 
fail,  by  the  assiduous  exercises  of  penance  and 
prayer,  to  advance  apace  to  the  summit  of 
evangelical  perfection.  Imar,  his  superior,  and 
Celsus  or  Ceallach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,* 
judged  him  worthy  of  holy  orders,  and  this 
prelate  obliged  him,  notwithstanding  all  the 
resistance  he  could  make,  to  receive  at  his 
hands  the  order  of  deacon,  and  some  time  after, 
the  priesthood,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  though  the  age  which  the  canons  then  re- 
quired for  priestly  orders  was  thirty  years,  as 
St.  Bernard  testifies ;  but  his  extraordinary 
merit  was  just  reason  for  dispensing  with  that 
rule.  At  the  same  time,  the  archbishop  made 
him  his  vicar  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
rude  people,  and  to  extirpate  evil  customs, 
which  were  many,  grievous,  and  inveterate,  and 
most  horribly  disfigured  the  face  of  that 
Church.  Wonderful  was  the  zeal  with  which 
St.  Malachy  discharged  this  commission  ; 
abuses  and  vices  were  quite  defeated  and  dis- 
persed before  his  face  :  barbarous  customs 
were  abolished,  diabolical  charms  and  super 


account,  resolved,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
prelate,  to  repair  for  some  time  to  Malchus, 
bishop  of  Lismore,  who  had  been  educated  in 
England  where  he  became  a  monk  of  Win- 
chester, and  was  then  for  his  learning  and 
sanctity  reputed  the  oracle  of  all  Ireland. 
Being  courteously  received  by  this  good  old 
man,  he  was  diligently  instructed  by  him  in  all 
things  belonging  to  the  divine  service,  and  to 
the  care  of  souls,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
employed  his  ministry  in  that  church. 

Ireland  being  at  that  time  divided  into  several 
little  kingdoms,*  it  happened  that  Cormac, 
king  of  Munster,  was  dethroned  by  his  wicked 
brother,  and,  in  his  misfortunes,  had  recourse 
to  bishop  Malchus,  not  to  recover  his  crown, 
but  to  save  his  soul ;  fearing  him  who  takes 
away  the  spirit  of  princes,  and  being  averse 
from  shedding  more  blood  for  temporal  inter- 
ests. At  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  such  a 
guest,  Malchus  made  preparations  to  receive 
him  with  due  honour ;  but  the  king  would  by 
no  means  consent  to  his  desires,  declaring  it 
was  his  intention  to  think  no  more  of  worldly 
pomp,  but  to  live  among  his  canons,  to  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  labour  by  penance  to  secure  to 
himself  the  possession  of  an  eternal  kingdom. 
Malchus  made  him  a  suitable  exhortation  on 
the  conditions  of  his  sacrifice,  and  of  a  contrite 


stitions  were  banished  ;  and  whatever  squared  |  heart,  and  assigned  him  a  little  house  to  lodge 
not  with  the  rule  of  the  gospel  could  not  stand  !  in,  and  appointed  St.  Malachy  his  master,  with 
before  him.  He  seemed  to  be  a  flame  amidst  i  bread  and  water  for  his  sustenance.  Through 
the  forests,  or  a  hook  extirpating  noxious  I  our  saint's  exhortations  the  king  began  to  relish 
plants :   with   a  giant's    heart  he   appeared  at  \  the   sweetness  of  the    incorruptible    heavenly 


work  on  every  side.  He  made  several  regula 
tions  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were 
authorized  by  the  bishops,  and  settled  the  regu- 
lar solemn  rehearsal  of  the  canonical  hours  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  diocess,  which,  since  the 
Danish  invasions,  had  been  omitted  even  in 
cities  :  in  which  it  was  of  service  to  him  that 
from  his  youth  he  had  applied  himself  to  the 
church  music.  What  was  yet  of  much  greater 
importance,  he  renewed  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, especially  of  confession  or  penance,  of 
confirmation,  and  regular  matrimony.  St. 
Malachy,  fearing  lest  he  was  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  canons  of  the  Church  to  carry  on 
a  thorough  reformation  of  discipline,  and  often 
labouring  under  great  anxieties  of  mind  on  this 

*  His  life  is  on  tlie  6th  of  April.  Hanmer  (chron. 
101.)  is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says  that  Celsus  was 
a  married  man,  and  was  huried  with  his  wife  at  Armagh. 
Out  of  the  fifteen  intruders  into  the  see  of  Armagh  from 
the  year  885,  eight  were  married  men  ;  but  they  only 
usurped  the  temporalities,  and  had  a  suffragan  or  vicar 
who  was  a  consecrated  bishop,  and  who  performed  all 
the  functions,  as  Colgan  and  Ware  observe ;  whence 
these  vicars  are  named  in  some  catalogues  instead  of  the 
intruders.  Maol-brighid,  who  was  the  first  archbishop 
of  the  fifteen  of  this  family,  and  the  thirteenth  in  descent 
from  Nial  the  Great,  was  a  charitable  and  worthy  pre- 
late ;  but  the  thirteen  following  were  oppressors  of  the 
see.  Celsus,  the  last  prelate  of  the  family,  was  duly 
elected,  and  put  an  end  to  this  tyranny  by  recommending 
the  canonical  election  of  Malachy.  St.  Celsus  is  usually 
styled  in  the  Irish  aunals  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  I.  e. 
his  successor. 


food  of  the  soul,  his  heart  was  softened  to  com- 
punction ;  and  whilst  he  subdued  his  flesh  by 
austerities,  he  washed  his  soul  with  penitential 
tears,  like  another  David,  never  ceasing  to  cry 
out  with  him  to  God  :  Behold  my  baseness  and 
my  misery,  and  pardon  me  all  my  offences. 
The  sovereign  judge  was  not  deaf  to  his  prayer, 
but  (according  to  his  infinite  goodness)  heard 
it  not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
purely  for  spiritual  benefits,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  greatest  temporal  favours,  granting 
him  his  holy  grace  which  he  asked,  and  in  the 
bargain  restoring  him  to  his  earthly  kingdom. 
For  a  neighbouring  king,  moved  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  injury  done  to  the  majesty  of  kings 
in  his  expulsion,  sought  out  the  penitent  in  his 
cell,  and  finding  him  insensible  to  all  worldly 
motives  of  interest,  pressed  him  with  those  of 
piety,  and  the  justice  which  he  owed  to  his  own 
subjects  ;  and  not  being  able  yet  to  succeed, 
engaged  both  Malchus  the  bishop,  and  St. 
Malachy  to  employ  their  authority  and  command, 
and  to  represent  to  him  that  justice  to  his 
people,  and  the  divine  honour,  obliged  him 
not  to  oppose  the  design.     Therefore,  with  the 

*  Ireland  was  anciently  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  called  Leth-Mogha,  or  Mogha's-share ;  and  the 
northern  called  Leth-Cuinn,  or'Conn's-share  ;  from  Con- 
cead-cathach,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Mogha-nuadhad,  king 
of  Munster.  The  partition  was  made  between  the  two 
contending  kings  about  the  year  192,  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Li'iley  at  Dublin,  to  Galway 
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succours  of  this  king  and  the  activity  of  many 
loyal  subjects,  he  was  easily  placed  again  upon 
the  throne ;  and  he  ever  after  loved  and  ho- 
noured St.  Malachy  as  his  father.  Our  saint 
was  soon  after  called  back  by  Celsus  and  Imar, 
both  by  letters  and  messages  to  Armagh. 

The  great  abbey  of  Benchor,*  now  in  the 
county  of  Down,  lay  at  that  time  in  a  desolate 
condition,  and  its  revenues  were  possessed  by 
an  uncle  of  St.  Malachy,  till  it  should  be  re- 
established. This  uncle  resigned  it  to  his  holy 
nephew  that  he  might  settle  in  it  regular  obser- 
vance, and  became  himself  a  monk  under  his 
direction  in  this  house,  which,  by  the  care  of 
the  saint,  became  a  flourishing  seminary  of 
learning  and  piety,  though  not  so  numerous  as 
it  had  formerly  been.  St.  Malachy  governed 
this  house  some  time,  and,  to  use  St.  Bernard's 
words,  was  in  his  deportment  a  living  rule,  and 
a  bright  glass,  or,  as  it  were,  a  book  laid  open 
in  which  all  might  learn  the  true  precepts  of 
religious  conversation.  He  not  only  always 
went  before  his  little  flock,  in  all  monastic  ob- 
servances, but  also  did  particular  penances, 
and  other  actions  of  perfection,  which  no  man 
was  able  to  equal ;  and  he  worked  with  his 
brethren  in  hewing  timber,  and  in  the  like 
manual  labour.  Several  miraculous  cures  of 
sick  persons,  some  of  which  St.  Bernard  re- 
counts, added  to  his  reputation.  But  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  life,  says  this  saint,  was  the 
greatest  of  his  miracles;  and  the  composure  of 
his  mind,  and  the  inward  sanctity  of  his  soul, 
appeared  in  his  countenance,  which  was  always 
modestly  cheerful.  A  sister  of  our  saint,  who 
had  led  a  worldly  life,  died,  and  he  recom- 
mended her  soul  to  God  for  a  long  time  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Having  intermitted  this 
for  thirty  days,  he  seemed  one  night  to  be  ad- 
vertised in  his  sleep  that  his  sister  waited  with 
sorrow  in  the  church-yard,  and  had  been  thirty 
days  without  food.  This  he  understood  of 
spiritual  food  ;  and  having  resumed  the  custom 
of  saying  mass,  or  causing  one  to  be  said  for 
her  every  day,  saw  her  after  some  time  admitted 
to  the  door  of  the  church,  then  within  the 
church,  and  some  days  after  to  the  altar,  where 
she  appeared  in  joy,  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of 
happy  spirits  ;  which  vision  gave  him  great 
comfort." 

1  S.  Bern.  Vit.  S.  Malachiae,  c.  5. 


*  Benchor,  now  corruptly  called  Bangor,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Benedictui-chorut,  Blessed  choir.  It  was 
founded  hy  St.  Cornwall  about  the  year  550,  is  said  to 
have  had  sometimes  three  thousand  monks  at  once  ;  at 
least  from  it  swarmed  many  other  monasteries  in  Ireland 
aad  Scotland  ;  and  St.  (Jolumban,  a  monk  of  this  house, 
propagated  its  institute  in  France  and  Italy.  The  build- 
ings were  destroyed  hy  Danish  pirates,  who  massacred 
here  nine  hundred  monks  hi  one  day.  From  that  time 
it  lay  in  ruins  till  St.  Malachy  restored  it.  A  small  part 
of  St.  Malachy's  building  yet  subsists.  The  traces  of 
the  old  foundation  discover  it  to  have  been  of  great  ex- 
tent. See  the  new  accurate  History  of  the  County  of 
Down,  p.  G  I.  published  in  1741,  and  Sir  Jaiuej  Ware,  in 
Mouasteriologia  Hiberiiici,  p.  -10. 


St.  Malachy,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Connor,  (now  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,)  and,  as  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  the  election,  he  was  at 
length  obliged  by  the  command  of  Imar,  and 
the  archbishop  Celsus,  to  submit.  Upon  be- 
ginning the  exercise  of  his  functions  he  found 
that  his  flock  were  Christians  in  name  only,  but 
in  their  manners  savage,  vicious,  and  worse 
than  pagans.  However,  he  would  not  run 
away  like  a  hireling,  but  resolved  to  spare  no 
pains  to  turn  these  wolves  into  sheep.  He 
preached  in  public  with  an  apostolical  vigour, 
mingling  tenderness  with  a  wholesome  seve- 
rity ;  and  when  they  would  not  come  to  the 
church  to  hear  him,  he  sought  them  in  the 
streets  and  in  their  houses,  exhorted  them  with 
tenderness,  and  often  shed  tears  over  them. 
He  offered  to  God  for  them  the  sacrifice  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  heart,  and  sometimes 
passed  whole  nights  weeping  and  with  his 
hands  stretched  forth  to  heaven  in  their  behalf. 
The  remotest  villages  and  cottages  of  his  dio- 
cess  he  visited,  going  always  on  foot,  and  he 
received  all  manner  of  affronts  and  sufferings 
with  invincible  patience.  The  most  savage 
hearts  were  at  length  softened  into  humanity 
and  a  sense  of  religion,  and  the  saint  restored 
the  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments  among  the 
people  ;  and  whereas  he  found  amongst  them 
very  few  priests,  and  those  both  slothful  and 
ignorant,  he  filled  the  diocess  with  zealous 
pastors,  by  whose  assistance  he  banished  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  established  all  reli- 
gious observances,  and  the  practice  of  piety,  In 
the  whole  comportment  of  this  holy  man,  no- 
thing was  more  admirable  than  his  invincible 
patience  and  meekness.  All  his  actions  breathed 
this  spirit  in  such  a  manner  as  often  to  infuse 
the  same  into  others.  Amongst  his  miracles 
St.  Bernard  mentions,  that  a  certain  passionate 
woman,  who  was  before  intolerable  to  all  that 
approached  her,  was  converted  into  the  mildest 
of  women  by  the  saint  commanding  her  in  the 
name  of  Christ  never  to  be  angry  more,  hearing 
her  confession,  and  enjoining  her  a  suitable 
penance;  from  which  time  no  injuries  or  tri- 
bulations could  disturb  her. 

After  some  years  the  city  of  Connor  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  king  of  Ulster ;  upon 
which  St.  Malachy,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples,  retired  into  Munster,  and  there,  with 
the  assistance  of  king  Cormac,  built  the  monas- 
tery of  lbrac,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
near  Cork,  others  in  the  isle  of  Beg-erin,  where 
St.  Imar  formerly  resided.  Whilst  our  saint 
governed  this  holy  family  in  the  strictest  mo- 
nastic discipline,  humbling  himself  even  to  the 
meanest  offices  of  the  community,  and,  in  point 
of  holy  poverty  and  penance,  going  beyond  all 
his  brethren,  the  archbishop  Celsus  was  taken 
with  that  illness  of  which  he  died.  In  his  in- 
firmity he  appointed  St.  Malachy  to  be  his 
successor,  conjuring  all  persons  concerned,  in 
the   name   of  St.  Patrick,  the.  founder  of  that 
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see,  to  concur  to  that  promotion,  and  oppose 
the  intrusion  of  any  other  person.  This  he  not 
only  most  earnestly  declared  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  also  recommended  by  letters  to  persons  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  power  in  the  country, 
particularly  to  the  two  kings  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Munster.  This  he  did  out  of  a  zealous 
desire  to  abolish  a  most  scandalous  abuse 
which  had  been  the  source  of  all  other  disor- 
ders in  the  churches  of  Ireland.  For  two 
hundred  years  past,  the  family  out  of  which 
Celsus  had  been  assumed,  and  which  was  the 
most  powerful  in  the  country,  had,  during  fif- 
teen generations,  usurped  the  archbishopric  as 
an  inheritance  ;  insomuch,  that  when  there 
was  no  clergyman  of  their  kindred,  they  in- 
truded some  married  man  and  layman  of  their 
family,  who,  without  any  holy  orders,  had  the 
administration  and  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  that 
see,  and  even  exercised  a  despotical  tyranny 
over  the  other  bishops  of  the  island.  Notwith- 
standing the  precaution  taken  by  Celsus,  who 
was  a  good  man,  after  his  death,  though  Ma- 
lachy  was  canonically  elected,  pursuant  to  his 
desire,  Maurice,  one  of  the  abovementioned 
family,  got  possession.  Malachy  declined  the 
promotion,  and  alleged  the  dangers  of  a  tumult 
and  bloodshed.  Thus  three  years  passed  till 
Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and  Gillebert, 
bishop  of  Limerick,  who  was  the  pope's  legate 
in  Ireland,  assembled  the  bishops  and  great 
men  of  the  island,  and  threatened  Malachy 
with  excommunication  if  he  refused  to  accept 
the  archbishopric.  Hereupon  he  submitted, 
but  said :  "  You  drag  me  to  death.  I  obey  in 
hopes  of  martyrdom  ;  but,  on  this  condition, 
that  if  the  business  succeed  according  to  your 
desires,  when  all  things  are  settled,  you  shall 
permit  me  to  return  to  my  former  spouse,  and 
my  beloved  poverty."  They  promised  he 
should  have  the  liberty  so  to  do,  and  he  took 
upon  him  that  charge,  and  exercised  his  func- 
tions with  gr  at  zeal  through  ihe  whole  pro- 
vince, except  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  which  he 
did  not  enter  for  fear  of  bloodshed,  so  long  as 
Maurice  lived,  which  was  two  years  more. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  after  the  demise  of 
Celsus,  Maurice  died,  and,  to  complete  his 
iniquities  and  increase  his  damnatiou,  named 
his  kinsman  Nigellus  for  his  successor.  But  king 
Cormac,  and  the  bishops,  resolved  to  instal 
St.  Malachy  in  that  see,  and  he  was  acknow- 
ledged the  only  lawful  metropolitan  in  the  year 
1133,  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  age.  Nigellus 
was  obliged  to  leave  Armagh,  but  carried  with 
him  two  relics  held  by  the  Irish  in  great  vene- 
ration ;  and  the  common  people  were  foolishly 
persuaded  that  he  was  archbishop  who  had 
them  in  his  possession.  These  were  a  book  of 
the  gospels  which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick, 
and  a  crosier  called  the  staff  of  Jesus,  which 
•vas  covered  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
rich  jewels.  By  this  fallacy  some  still  adhered 
to  him,  and  his  kindred  violently  persecuted 
St.  Malachy.     One  of  the  chief  amongst  them 


invited  him  to  a  conference  at  his  house  with  a 
secret  design  to  murder  him.  The  saint, 
against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  went 
thither,  offering  himself  to  martyrdom  for  the 
sake  of  peace;  he  was  accompanied  only  by 
three  disciples,  who  were  ready  to  die  with 
him.  But  the  courage  and  heavenly  mildness 
of  his  countenance  disarmed  his  enemies  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  amongst  them :  and  he 
who  had  designed*  to  murder  him,  rose  up  to 
do  him  honour,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on 
all  sides.  Nigellus  not  long  after  surrenderee 
the  sacred  book  and  crosier  into  his  hands ; 
and  several  of  the  saint's  enemies  were  cut  off 
by  visible  judgments.  A  raging  pestilence, 
which  broke  out  at  Armagh,  was  suddenly 
averted  by  his  prayers,  and  he  wrought  many 
other  miracles.  Having  rescued  that  Church 
from  oppression,  and  restored  discipline  and 
peace,  he  insisted  upon  resigning  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity,  according  to  covenant,  and  or- 
dained Gelasius,  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  in  his 
place.  He  then  returned  to  his  former  see  : 
but  whereas  the  two  sees  of  Connor  and  Down 
had  been  long  united,  he  again  divided  them, 
consecrated  another  bishop  for  Connor,  and 
reserved  to  himself  only  that  of  Down,  which 
was  the  smaller  and  poorer.  Here  he  esta- 
blished a  community  of  regular  canons,  with 
whom  he  attended  to  prayer  and  meditation, 
as  much  as  the  external  duties  of  his  charge 
would  permit  him.  He  regulated  every  thing 
and  formed  great  designs  for  the  divine  ho- 
nour. 

To  obtain  the  confirmation  of  many  things 
which  he  had  done,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Rome :  in  which  one  of  his  motives  was  to 
procure  palls  for  two  archbishops ;  namely,  for 
the  see  of  Armagh,  which  had  long  wanted 
that  honour  through  the  neglect  and  abuses  of 
the  late  usurpers,  and  for  another  metropolitical 
see  which  Celsus  had  formed  a  project  of,  hut 
which  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  pope.* 
St.  Malachy  left  Ireland  in  1139;  conversed 
some  time  at  York  with  a  holy  priest  named 
Sycar,  an  eminent  servant  of  God,  and  in  his 
way  through  France  visited  Clairvaux,  where 
St.  Bernard  first  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  conceived  the  greatest  affection  and  vene- 
ration for  him  on  account  of  his  sanctity.  St. 
Malachy  was  so  edified  with  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  piety  which  he  discovered  in  St.  Ber- 
nard and  his  monks,  that  he  most  earnestly 
desired  to  join  them  in  their  holy  exercises  of 
penance  and   contemplation,  and  to  end   his 

*  The  great  metropolitical  see  of  Armagh  was  erected 
by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  year  444,  according  to  the  annals 
of  Ulster,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware.  The  great  church 
was  built  in  l'JG2,  by  the  archbishop  Patrick  O  Scanlain, 
a  great  benefactor  to  this  see.  It  was  served  by  regular 
canons  of  St.  Austin,  who  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
here  by  Imar  O  Hedagain,  master  of  St.  Malachy  O 
Morgair,  who  settled  that  community  in  this  church 
when  he  was  archbishop.  The  metropolitical  see  erected 
by  Celsus,  the  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, was  perhaps  that  of  Tuam,  to  which  a  pall  was 
first  granted  in  1152. 
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days  in  their  company ;  but  he  was  never  able 
to  gain  the  pope's  consent  to  leave  his  bishopric. 
Proceeding  on  his  journey,  at  Yvree  in  Pied- 
mont he  restored  to  health  the  child  of  the  host 
with  whom  he  lodged,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Pope  Innocent  II.  received  him  with 
great  honour ;  but  would  not  hear  of  his  peti- 
tion for  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Clairvaux.  He  confirmed  all  he  had  done  in 
Ireland,  made  him  his  legate  in  that  island, 
and  promised  him  the  pall.  The  saint  in  his 
return  called  again  at  Clairvaux,  where,  says 
St.  Bernard,  he  gave  us  a  second  time  his 
blessing.  Not  being  able  to  remain  himself 
with  those  servants  of  God,  he  left  his  heart 
there,  and  four  of  his  companions,  who  taking 
the  Cistercian  habit,  afterward  came  over  into 
Ireland,  and  instituted  the  abbey  of  Mellilbnt, 
of  that  Order,  and  the  parent  of  many  others  in 
those  parts.  St  Malachy  went  home  through 
Scotland,  where  king  David  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  restore  to  health  his  son  Henry,  who 
lay  dangerously  ill.  The  saint  said  to  the  sick 
prince :  "  Be  of  good  courage  ;  you  will  not 
die  this  time."  Then  sprinkled  him  with  holy 
water,  and  the  next  day  the  prince  was  per- 
fectly recovered. 

St.  Malachy  was  received  in  Ireland  with  the 
greatest  joy,  and  discharged  his  office  of  legate 
with  wonderful  zeal  and  fruit,  preaching  every 
where,  holding  synods,  making  excellent  regu- 
lations, aholishing  abuses,  and  working  many 
miracles.  One  of  these  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
used  to  repeat  to  his  priests,  when  he  exhorted 
them  not  to  fail  being  watchful  and  diligent  in 
administering  in  due  time  the  sacrament  of 
extreme-unction  to  the  sick.  It  is  related  by 
St.  Bernard  as  follows.3  The  lady  of  a  cer- 
tain knight  who  dwelt  near  Benchor,  being  at 
the  article  of  death,  St.  Malachy  was  sent  for ; 
and  after  suitable  exhortations  he  prepared 
himself  to  give  her  extreme-unction.  It  seemed 
to  all  her  friends  better  to  postpone  that  sacra- 
ment till  the  next  morning,  when  she  might 
be  better  disposed  to  receive  it.  St.  Malachy 
yielded  to  their  earnest  entreaties,  though  with 
great  unwillingness.  The  holy  man  having 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  sick 
woman,  retired  to  his  chamber;  but  was  dis- 
turbed in  the  beginning  of  the  night  with  an 
uproar  through  the  whole  house,  and  lamenta- 
tions and  cries,  that  their  mistress  was  dead. 
The  bishop  ran  to  her  chandler,  and  found  her 
departed;  whereupon,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  he  said  with  bitter  grief  and  remorse: 
"  It  is  1  myself  who  have  sinned  by  this  delay, 
not  this  poor  creature."  Desiring  earnestly  to 
render  to  the  dead  what  he  accused  himself 
that  he  by  his  neglect  had  robbed  her  of,  he 
continued  standing  over  the  corpse,  and  pray- 
ing with  many  bitter  tears  and  sighs;  and 
from  time  to  time  turning  toward  the  com- 
pany, he  said  to   them  :   "  Watch   and   pray." 

1  S.  Barnard,  in  vit.  S.  Malachiae,  c.  24.  (al.  20.)  p. 
680.  ed.  IfatnlL  ful. 
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They  passed  the  whole  night  in  sighs,  and 
reciting  the  psalter,  and  other  devout  prayers ; 
when,  at  break  of  day,  the  deceased  lady 
opened  her  eyes,  sat  up,  and  knowing  St. 
Malachy,  with  devout  bow  saluted  him:  at 
which  sight  all  present  were  exceedingly 
amazed,  and  their  sadness  was  turned  into 
joy.  St.  Malachy  would  anoint  her  without 
delay,  knowing  well  that  by  this  sacrament 
sins  are  remitted,  and  the  body  receives  help 
as  is  most  expedient.  The  lady,  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  recovered  and  lived  some  time 
to  perform  the  penance  imposed  her  by  St, 
Malachy ;  then  relapsed,  and  with  the  usual 
succours  of  the  Church,  happily  departed. 

St.  Malachy  built  a  church  of  stone  at 
Benchor  on  a  new  plan,  such  as  he  had  seen 
in  other  countries :  at  which  unusual  edifice 
the  people  of  the  country  were  struck  with 
great  admiration.4  He  likewise  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired the  cathedral  church  at  Down,  famous 
for  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick ;  whither  also  the 
bodies  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Bridget  were 
afterward  removed.*  St.  Malachy's  zeal  for 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  its 
splendour  moved  him  to  meditate  a  second  jour- 
ney into  France,  in  order  to  meet  pope  Euge- 
nius  III.  who  was  come,  into  that  kingdom. 
Innocent  II.  died  before,  the  two  palls  which  he 
had  promised  could  be  prepared  and  sent. 
Celestine  II.  and  Lucius  II.  died  in  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  This  affair  having  been  so 
long  delayed,  St.  Malachy  convened  the  bishops 
of  Ireland,  and  received  from  them  a  deputa- 
tion to  make  fresh  application  to  the  apostolic 
see.  In  his  journey  through  England,  whilst 
he  lodged  with  the  holy  canons  at  Gisburn,  a 
woman  was  brought  to  him,  who  had  a  loath- 
some cancer  in  her  breast ;  whom  he  sprinkled 
with  water  which  he  had  blessed,  and  the  next 
day  she  was  perfectly  healed.  Before  he  reached 
France  the  pope  was  returned  to  Rome  :  but 
St.  Malachy  determined  not  to  cross  the  Alps 
without  first  visiting  his  beloved  Clairvaux. 
He  arrived  there  in  October,  1148,  and  was 
received  with  great  joy  by  St.  Bernard  and  his 
holy  monks,  in  whose  happy  company  he  was 
soon  to  end  his  mortal  pilgrimage.  Having 
celebrated  mass  with  his  usual  devotion  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Luke,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
which  obliged  him  to  take  to  his  bed.  The 
good  monks  were  very  active  in  assisting  him ; 

*  lb.  c.  26. 


*  The  see  of  Down  was  again  united  to  that  of 
Connor,  by  Eugenius  IV.  in  1441.  Dun  signified  a  hill 
among  the  Irish,  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Gauls.  Whence 
Dun-keran,  Dun-gannon,  Dun-garvan,  &c.  Dunelmum, 
Camelodunum,  Sorbiodunum,  &c.  Lugdunum,  Julio* 
dunum,  \c.  (Sir  James  Ware,  Antiq.  Hibern.  c.  29. 
p  296.]  Dun  also  signifies  a  habitation,  generally 
erected  on  elevated  ground.  We  learn  from  the  ancient 
Irish  Annals  that  many  stone  churches  had  been  erected 
in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  St.  Malachy.  They  were, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  called  Damliags;  frgm 
Dam  a  house,  and  liaj  a  ttone. 
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but  he  assured  them  that  all  the  pains  they 
took  about  him  was  to  no  purpose,  because  he 
should  not  recover.  St.  Bernard  doubts  not 
but  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  day  of  his 
departure.  How  sick  and  weak  soever  he 
was,  he  would  needs  rise  and  crawl  down 
stairs  into  the  church,  that  he  might  there 
receive  the  extreme-unction  and  the  viaticum 
which  he  did  lying  on  ashes  strewed  on  the 
floor.  He  earnestly  begged  that  all  persons 
would  continue  their  prayers  for  him  after  his 
death,  promising  to  remember  them  before 
God ;  he  tenderly  commended  also  to  their 
prayers  all  the  souls  which  had  been  recom- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  sweetly  reposed  in 
our  Lord  on  All  Souls'-day,  the  2nd  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  1 148,  of  his  age  fifty-four ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  at 
Clairvaux,  and  carried  to  the  grave  on  the 
shoulders  of  abbots.  At  his  burial  was  present 
a  youth,  one  of  whose  arms  was  struck  with  a 
dead  palsy,  so  that  it  hung  useless  and  without 
life  by  his  side.  Him  St.  Bernard  called,  and 
taking  up  the  dead  arm,  applied  it  to  the  hand 
of  the  deceased  saint,  and  it  was  wonderfully 
restored  to  itself,  as  this  venerable  author  him- 
self assures  us.6  St.  Bernard,  in  his  second  dis- 
course on  this  saint,  says  to  his  monks  :6  "  May 
he  protect  us  by  his  merits,  whom  he  has 
instructed  by  his  example,  and  confirmed  by 
his  miracles."  At  his  funeral,  having  sung  a 
mass  of  Requiem  for  his  soul,  he  added  to  the 
mass  a  collect  to  implore  the  divine  grace 
through  his  intercession  ;  having  been  assured 
of  his  glory  by  a  revelation  at  the  altar,  as  his 
disciple  Geoffroy  relates  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  life.  St.  Malachy  was  canonized  by  a  bull 
of  pope  Clement,  (either  the  third  or  fourth,) 
addressed  to  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cister- 
cians, in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate.7 

Two  things,  says  St.  Bernard,8  made  Ma- 
lachy a  saint,  perfect  meekness  (which  is 
always  founded  in  sincere  profound  humility) 
and  a  lively  faith  :  by  the  first,  he  was  dead  to 
himself;  by  the  second,  his  soul  was  closely 
united  to  God  in  the  exercises  of  assiduous 
prayer  and  contemplation.  He  sanctified  him 
in  faith  and  mildness.9  It  is  only  by  the  same 
means  we  can  become  saints.  How  perfectly 
Malachy  was  dead  to  himself,  appeared  by  his 
holding  the  metropolitical  dignity  so  long  as  it 
was  attended  with  extraordinary  dangers  and 
tribulations,  and  by  his  quitting  it  as  soon  as 
he  could  enjoy  it  in  peace:  how  entirely  he 
was  dead  to  the  world,  he  showed  by  his  love 
of  sufferings  and  poverty,  and  by  the  state  of 
voluntary  privations  and  self-denial,  in  which 
he  lived  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  being 
always  poor  to  himself,  and  rich  to  the  poor, 
as  he  is  styled  by  St.  Bernard.  In  him  this 
father   draws    the    true    character   of  a   good 

5  S.  Bern.  vit.  S.  Malach.  c.  alt.  p.  C98. 

6  Serm.  2.  de  S.  Malach.  p.  L052. 

l  Mabill.  ib.  p.  6(JS.  8  Serin,  de  S.  Malachifi. 

9  Ecclus.  xi.  5. 


pastor,  when  he  tells  us,  that  self-love  and  the 
world  were  crucified  in  his  heart,  and  that  he 
joined  the  closest  interior  solitude  with  the  most 
diligent  application  to  all  the  exterior  functions 
of  his  ministry.  "  He  seemed  to  live  wholly 
to  himself,  yet  so  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
neighbour  as  if  he  lived  wholly  for  them.*  So 
perfectly  did  neither  charity  withdraw  him 
from  the  strictest  watchfulness  over  himself, 
nor  the  care  of  his  own  soul  hinder  him  in  any 
thing  from  attending  to  the  service  of  others. 
If  you  saw  him  amidst  the  cares  and  functions 
of  his  pastoral  charge,  you  would  say  he  was 
born  for  others,  not  for  himself.  Yet  if  you 
considered  him  in  his  retirement,  or  observed 
his  constant  recollection,  you  would  think  that 
he  lived  only  to  God  and  himself." 

ST.  HUBERT,  BISHOP  OF  LIEGE,  C. 

God,  who  is  wonderful  in  his  mercies  above 
all  his  works,  called  St  Hubert  from  a 
worldly  life  to  his  service  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  though  the  circumstances  of  this 
event  are  so  obscured  by  popular  inconsistent 
relations,  that  we  have  no  authentic  account 
of  his  actions  before  he  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  under  the  discipline  of 
St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Maestricht.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  nobleman  of  Aquitain; 
passed  his  youth  in  the  court  of  Theodoric  III. 
and  probably  spent  some  time  in  the  service 
of  Pepin  of  Herstal,  who  became  mayor  of 
the  palace  of  Austrasia  in  6S1.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  passionately  addicted  to  the 
diversion  of  hunting,  and  was  entirely  taken 
up  in  worldly  pursuits,  when,  moved  by  di- 
vine grace,  he  resolved  at  once  to  renounce 
the  school  of  vanity,  and  enter  himself  in  that 
of  Christ,  in  which  his  name  had  been  en- 
rolled in  baptism.  St.  Lambert  was  the  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  master  by  whose  direc- 
tion he  studied  to  divest  himself  of  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  to  put  on  that  of  Jesus 
Christ:  and  to  learn  to  overcome  enemies  and 
injuries  by  meekness  and  patience,  not  by  re- 
venge and  pride,  rather  to  sink  under,  than  to 
vanquish  them.  His  extraordinary  fervour, 
and  the  great  progress  which  he  made  in  virtue 
and  learning  strongly  recommended  him  to  St. 
Lambert,  who  ordained  him  priest,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  principal  share  in  tue 
administration  of  his  diocess.  That  holy  pre- 
late being  barbarously  murdered  in  6S1,  St. 
Hubert  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor, 
and  the  death  of  his  dear  master  inflamed  him 
with  a  holy  desire  of  martyrdom,  of  which  he 
sought  all  occasions.  For  charity  conceives  no 
other  sentiments  from  wrongs,  and  knows  no 
other  revenge  for  the  most  atrocious  injuries 
than  the  most  tender  concern  and  regard  for 
sinners,  and  a  desire  of  returning  all  good 
offices  for  evil  received ;  thus  to  overcome  evil 
*  "  Totus  suns  et  totus  omnium  erat/'  &c.  5.  Bern. 
Serm. 'J.  de  S.  Malachia,  p.  10o3. 
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bv  £Ood,  and  invincibly  maintain  justice.  St. 
Hubert  never  ceased  with  David  to  deplore  his 
banishment  from  the  face  of  God,  and  tears 
almost  continually  watered  his  cheeks.  His 
revenues  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
poor,  and  his  labours  to  the  extirpation  of  vice  and 
of  the  remains  of  idolatry.  His  fervour  in  last- 
ing-, watching-,  and  prayer  far  from  ever  abating, 
seemed  every  day  to  increase  ;  and  he  preached 
the  word  of  God  assiduously,  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  energy,  and  with  such  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  was  truly  in  his 
mouth  a  two-edged  sword,  and  the  people 
flocked  from  distant  places  to  hear  it  from  him. 
Out  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of  St.  Lambert, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  episcopal  dignity, 
he  translated  his  bones  from  Maestricht  to 
Liege,  then  a  very  commodious  and  agreeable 
village  upon  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  which 
from  this  treasure  very  soon  grew  into  a  flou- 
rishing city,  to  which  the  ruins  of  Herstal,  a 
mile  distant,  and  of  several  other  palaces  and 
fortresses  on  the  Meuse,  contributed  not  a 
little.  St.  Hubert  placed  the  relics  of  the 
martyr  in  a  stately  church  which  he  built  upon 
the  spot  where  he  had  spilt  his  blood,  which 
our  saint  made  his  cathedral,  removing  thither 
the  episcopal  see  from  Maestricht  in  721, 
which  St.  Servatius  had  translated  from  Ton- 
gres  to  Maestricht  in  382.  Hence  St.  Lambert 
is  honoured  at  Liege  as  principal  patron,  and 
St.  Hubert  as  founder  of  the  city  and  church, 
and  its  first  bishop. 

The  great  forest  of  Ardenne,  famous  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar  and  later  writers, 
was  in  many  parts  a  shelter  for  idolatry  down 
to  that  age.*  St.  Hubert  with  incredible  zeal 
penetrated  into  the  most  remote  and  barbarous 
places  of  this  country,  and  abolished  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  ;  and  as  he  performed  the  office 
of  the  apostles,  God  bestowed  ou  him  a  like 
gift  of  miracles.  Amongst  others  the  author 
of  his  life  relates  as  an  eye-witness,  that  on  the 
three  days'  fast  of  the  Rogations  which  the 
whole  Church  observes,  the  holy  bishop  went 
out  of  the  city  of  Maestricht  in  procession, 
through  the  fields  and  villages  with  his  clergy 
and  people,  according  to  custom,  following  the 
standard  of  the  cross  and  the  relics  of  the 
*  A  small  district  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  country  of  Ardenne.  The  an- 
cient forest  of  that  name  was  inclosed  betwixt  the  Rhine 

and  the  tteuse.  Some  authors  have  extended  it  on  one 
side  into  Champagne,  and  on  the  other  as  far  as  the 
Scheldt  This.'  at  least  who  carry  it  beyond  this  river 
into  Art. ii,,  seem  to  take  this  name   of  Ardenne  fur  any 

great  wood:  as  the  Romans  understood  the  word  Her- 

cynian.  On  which  account  they  called  by  the  same  name 
Hercynia  the  whole  great  German  forest,  which  was 
extended  from  the  Ardennes  or  the  Rhine,  through  all 
Germany  to  the   Danube.      They  seem  to  have  mistaken 

the  German  word  Harts,  a  wood,  and  the  plural  Hartsen, 
for  an  appellative,  which  they  corrupted  into  Ilercynia. 
The  name  of  Hercynian  oi  Harts-Forest  is  given  by  mo- 
dems only  to  that  wood  winch  is  thirty  English  miles 
broad,  and  about  sixty  long,  situated  in  Brunawic-Lu- 
nenburg,  Thuringia,  Anha  t,  and  Hildersheim  Seethe 
Natural  History  of  Harts- Forest  by  II.  Behrens,  M.  D. 


saints,  and  singing  the  litany.  This  religious 
procession  was  disturbed  in  its  devotions  by  a 
woman  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ;  but  the 
holy  bishop  silenced  her  and  restored  her  to 
her  health  by  signing  her  with  the  cross.  In 
the  time  of  a  great  drought  he  obtained  rain 
by  his  prayers.  A  year  before  his  happy  death 
he  was  advertised  of  it  in  a  vision,  and  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  a  place  prepared  for  him  in  glory. 
Though  the  foreknowledge  which  faith  gives 
us  of  the  great  change  for  which  we  wait  the 
divine  will,  be  equally  sufficient  to  raise  up  our 
hearts  thither,  the  saint  from  that  time  re- 
doubled his  fervour  in  sighing  after  that  bliss,  and 
in  putting  his  house  in  order ;  and  reserved  to 
himself  more  time  for  visiting  the  altars,  and 
the  shrines  of  the  saints,  especially  the  tomb  of 
St.  Lambert,  and  the  altar  of  St.  Albinus,  com- 
mending his  soul  to  God  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  saints  with  many  tears.  Going  to 
dedicate  a  new  church  at  Fur,  (which  seems 
to  be  Terture  in  Brabant,)  twelve  leagues  from 
Liege,  he  preached  there  his  farewell  sermon ; 
immediately  after  which  he  betook  himself  to 
bed  ill  of  a  fever,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  his 
sickness,  reciting  to  his  last  breath  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  sweetly  reposed  in 
Christ,  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  727.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Liege,  and  deposited  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter.*  With  the  leave 
of  the  bishop,  and  of  the  emperor  Lewis  De- 
bonnair,  it  was  translated,  in  825,  to  the  abbey 
of  Andain,  since  called  St.  Hubert's,  in  the 
Ardennes,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  dutchy  of 
Luxemburg.  The  abbot  is  lord  of  the  terri- 
tory, which  comprises  sixteen  villages.  The 
shrine  of  St.  Hubert  is  resorted  to  by  many 
pilgrims,  and  has  been  honoured  by  many 
miraculous  cures,  especially  of  persons  bit  by 
mad  dogs.f    The  principal  feast  of  St.  Hubert, 

*  The  military  order  of  knights  of  St.  Hubert  was 
instituted  by  Gerard  V.  duke  of  Cleves  and  Gueldres,  in 
memory  of  his  victory  gained  in  1444,  on  St.  Hubert's 
day,  over  the  house  of  Egmont,  which  pretended  a  claim 
to  those  dutchies.  The  knights  wore  a  gold  collar  orna- 
mented with  hunting  horns :  on  which  hung  a  medal 
with  an  image  of  St.  Hubert  before  their  breast.  The 
duke  of  Neuburgh  became  heir  to  Cleves,  and  in  1685 
was  made  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  This  honour  is 
since  conferred  by  the  elector  palatine  on  certain  gentle- 
men of  his  court  with  pensions.  The  knights  now  wear 
a  gold  collar  with  a  cross  and  an  image  of  St.  Hubert, 
&c.  See  Statuta  Ordinis  Militaris  S.  Huberti  a  ser.  Prin- 
cipe Joan.  Gul.  Comite  Palatino  Rheni  S.  R.  J.  elect, 
renovati.  an.  1708.  Also  the  Jesuit  Bonanni,  Schoone- 
beck,  Bern.  Giustiniani  and  F.  Honoratus  of  St.  Mary 
in  their  histories  of  military  orders  of  knighthood. 

|  Against  this  dreadful  venom  the  blessing  of  heaven 
is  so  much  the  more  earnestly  to  be  implored,  as  no  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  bathing  in  the  sea  or  other  vulgar 
remedies,  as  Somerville  truly  observes  ;  neither  is  the  new 
secret  a  sure  prescription,  though  it  sometimes  succeeds. 
Nevertheless,  superstitious  notions  and  practices,  which 
easily  creep  into  the  best  devotions  amongst  the  vulgar, 
cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against  on  all  occasions, 
and  require  the  particular  attention  of  all  pastors  con- 
cerned in  these  pilgrimages,  &C.  at  St.  Hubert's,  that 
every  practice  be  regulated  and  directed  by  true  piety 
and  religion.     See  Doctor  Thiers,  Traites  pes  Superst*- 
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probably  on  account  of  some  translation,  is 
kept  on  the  3d  of  November.  See  the  history 
of  his  life  from  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
written  by  one  who  had  conversed  familiarly 
with  him;  also  the  History  of  the  Translation 
of  his  relics  to  Andain  (or  St.  Hubert's)  by 
Jonas,  (probably  the  bishop  of  Orleans,)  and  an 
anonymous  history  of  his  miracles  compiled  in 
the  eleventh  age,  all  published  by  Mabillon, 
Saec.  Ben.  4,  p.  293,  &c.  Likewise  Le  Cointe 
and  Miraeus,  in  their  Annals  of  France  and 
Belgium ;  Placentius,  Hist.  Episcoporum 
Leod.  p.  272.  Buxhorn,  Antiq.  Leod.  p.  7,  &c. 

ST.  WENEFRIDE,  OR  WINEFRIDE,* 
VIRGIN,  MARTYR. 

Her  father,  whose  name  was  Thevith,  was 
very  rich,  and  one  of  the  prime  nobility  in  the 
country,  being  son  to  Eluith,  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  second  man  in  the  kingdom  of 
North  Wales,  next  to  the  king.f  Her  virtuous 
parents  desired  above  all  things  to  breed  her 
up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  preserve  her 
soul  untainted  amidst  the  corrupt  air  of  the 
world.  About  that  time  St.  Beuno,  Benno, 
or  Benow,  a  holy  priest  and  monk,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  uncle  to  our  saint  by  the  mother, 
having  founded  certain  religious  houses  in 
other  places,  came  and  settled  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Thevith  rejoiced  at  his  arrival, 
gave  him  a  spot  of  ground  free  from  all  burden 
or  tribute,  to  build  a  church  on,  and  recom- 
mended his  daughter  to  be  instructed  by  him  in 
Christian  piety.1  When  the  holy  priest  preached 
to  the  people,  Wenefride  was  placed  at  his  feet, 
and  her  tender  soul  eagerly  imbibed  his  hea- 
venly doctrine,  and  was   wonderfully  affected 

1  Vit.  Wenefr.  in  app.  ad  Lei.  Itiuer.  t.  4.  p.  128.  ed. 
Nov. 


tious,  1.  6.  c.  4.  p.  107.  F.  Le  Brun,  Hist.  Crit.  des  Pra- 
tiques Superstit  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  195.  Raynaud,  t.  8.  p.  116. 
Bened.  XIV.  de  Canoniz.  &c. 

*  This  name  in  the  English-Saxon  tongue  signifies 
Winner  or  Procurer  of  Peace ;  but  in  the  British  Fair 
Countenance.  (Camd.  Rem.  p.  104.)  The  English 
Saxons  in  West-Sex  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
neighbouring  Biitons  ;  for  St.  VVinfrid  changed  his  name 
in  foreign  countries  into  Boniface,  a  Latin  word  of  the 
same  import.  St.  Boniface  by  this  change  rendered  a 
rough  uncouth  name  familiar  to  foreigners  among  whom 
he  lived.  Otherwise,  such  changes,  made  without  rea- 
son, occasioned  great  obscurity  in  history.  Yet  this 
madness  has  sometimes  seiztd  men.  Erstwert,  or  Black- 
land,  would  be  called  from  the  Greek  Melancthon  ; 
Newman,  Neander  ;  Brooke,  Torrentius  j  Fenne,  Palu- 
danus;  Du  Bois,  Sylvius;  Reucklin  or  Smoke,  Cap- 
nion,  &c. 

That  this  was  the  etymology  of  St.  Wenefride's  name 
appears,  first,  because  she  was  of  British  extraction; 
secondly,  in  the  best  MSS.  and  by  the  most  correct  an- 
tiquarians, she  is  called  Wenefride,  or  Guenfride,  or 
Guenvera ;  and  thirdly,  in  her  Cottonian  life  by  an  allu- 
sion to  her  name  she  is  styled  the  Fair  Wenefride,  Can- 
dida Wenefreda. 

+  The  English  editor  J.  F.  construing  ill  the  text  of 
prior  Robert,  says  :  "  Eluith  the  Second  was  then  king  ;" 
whereas  the  author  says  :  ••  Eluith  was  the  second  man 
from  the  king.  Thevith  qui  tuit  tilius  suinmi  senatoris 
et  a  rege  sectmdi,  Eluith.' 


with  the  great  truths  which  he  delivered, 
or  rather  which  God  addressed  to  her  by  his 
mouth.  The  love  of  the  sovereign  and  infinite 
good  growing  daily  in  her  heart,  her  affections 
were  quite  weaned  from  all  the  things  of  this 
world :  and  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  conse- 
crate her  virginity  by  vow  to  God,  and,  instead 
of  an  earthly  bridegroom,  to  choose  Jesus 
Christ  for  her  spouse.  Her  parents  readily 
gave  their  consent,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  and 
thanking  God  for  her  holy  resolution.  She 
first  made  a  private  vow  of  virginity  in  the 
hands  of  St.  Beuno  :  and  some  time  after  re- 
ceived the  religious  veil  from  him,  with  certain 
other  pious  virgins,  in  whose  company  she 
served  God  in  a  small  nunnery  which  her 
father  had  built  for  her,  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Beuno,  near  Holy-Well.*     After  this,  St. 

*  Several  objections  made  by  some  protestants  to  this 
history  are  obviated  by  the  remarks  on  the  saint's  name, 
and  other  circumstances  inserted  in  this  account  of  her 
life.  They  allege  the  silence  of  Bede,  Nennius,  Dooms- 
day Book,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Bede  wrote  only 
the  Church  history  of  the  English,  which  the  king  had 
desired  of  him.  If  he  touches  upon  the  British  affairs, 
it  is  only  by  way  of  introduction.  He  no  where  names 
St.  David,  St.  Kentigern,  and  many  other  illustrious 
British  saints.  Nennius,  abbot  of  Bangor,  wrote  his 
history  of  the  Britons,  according  to  Cave  and  Tanner, 
about  the  year  620 ;  but,  according  to  the  best  manu- 
script copies  of  his  book  (see  Usher,  p.  217.  eted.  Galaei, 
p.  93.)  in  858  ;  but  is  a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
historian,  and  gives  no  account  of  that  part  of  Wales 
where  St.  Wenefride  lived.  At  least  Bede  preceded  her  : 
which  is  also  probable  of  Nennius,  who  certainly  brings 
not  his  history  down  low  enough.  Doomsday  Book  was 
a  survey  to  give  an  estimate  of  families  and  lands.  A 
well  or  prodigy  was  not  an  object  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and  many  places  are  omitted  in  it,  because  comprised 
under  neighbouring  manors.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  South  Wales,  wrote  his  Itine- 
rary of  Wales  in  the  year  1188,  and  died  in  1210  ;  be- 
fore which  times  we  have  certain  monuments  extant  of 
St.  Wenefride  and  Holy-Well.  Many  unknown  acci- 
dents occasion  much  greater  omission  in  authors.  Gi- 
raldus is  very  superficial  except  in  Brecknockshire,  of 
which  he  was  archdeacon.  He  had  imbibed  at  Paris  au 
implacable  enmity  against  the  monks  of  his  age,  (though 
he  commends  their  founders  and  institutes,)  which  he 
discovers  in  all  his  works,  especially  in  his  Speculum 
Ecclesia?  or  De  Monasticis  Ordinibus,  a  manuscript  in 
the  Cottonian  library.  His  spleen  was  augmented  after 
he  lost  his  bishopric  at  Rome.  He  probably  never  visited 
this  well,  nor  the  neighbouring  monastery :  or  omitted 
them,  because  lately  described  by  the  prior  Robert  and 
others.  What  omissions  are  there  not  in  Leland  himself 
relating  to  this  very  point  ?  No  wonder  if  St.  Wenefride 
is  omitted  in  an  old  calendar  of  St.  David's,  which  church 
in  South-Wales  kept  its  own  festivals,  but  not  those  of 
North-Wales,  as  other  examples  show. 

We  have  now  extant  a  MS.  life  of  St.  Wenefride  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  written  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  whom  it  calls  French,  (conse- 
quently about  the  year  1 100,)  in  which  manuscript  her 
body  is  said  to  have  been  then  at  Guthurin,  says  bishop 
Fleetwood.  A  second  life  was  compiled  in  1 140,  by  Ro- 
bert, prior  of  Shrewsbury,  who  gives  a  history  of  the 
translation  of  her  relics  to  that  monastery  in  1 138,  and 
who  discovers  a  scrupulous  sincerity  in  relating  only 
what  he  gathered,  partly  from  written  records  found  in 
the  monasteries  of  North  Walts,  and  partly  from  the 
popular  traditions  of  ancient  priests  and  the  people. 
Both  these  lives  were  wrote  before  Giraldus  Cambrensis; 
nor  had  Robert  seen  the  former,  their  relations  differing 
in  some  rlaees,    The  life  of  St.  Wenefride  which  cam 
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Beuno  returned  to  the  first  monastery  which  he  I  not  the  stupendous  miracles  which    Robert  of 


had  built  at  Gun  nock  or  Clynog  Vaur,  about 
forty  miles  distant,  and  there  soon  after  slept  in 
our  Lord.  His  tomb  was  famous  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Leland  mentions,*  that 
St.  Benou  founded  Clunnock  Vaur,  a  monas- 
tery of  white  monks,  in  a  place  given  him  by 
Guithin,  uncle  to  one  of  the  princes  of  North- 
Wales.  His  name  occurs  in  the  English  Mar- 
tyrology. 

Alter  the  death  of  St.  Beuno,  St.  Wenefride 
left  Holy-Well,  and  after  putting  herself  tor  a 
short  time  under  the  direction  of  St.  Ueifer  en- 
tered the  nunnery  of  Gutherin  in  Denbigh- 
shire, under  the  direction  of  a  very  holy  abbot 
called  Elerius,  who  governed  there  a  double 
monastery.  After  the  death  of  the  abbess 
Theonia,  St.  Wenefride  was  chosen  to  succeed 
her.  Leland  speaks  of  St.  Elerius  as  follows,3 
"  Elerius  was  anciently,  and  is  at  present  in 
esteem  among  the  Welch.  1  guess  that  he 
studied  at  the  banks  of  the  Elivi  where  now 
St.  Asaph's  stands.  lie  afterward  retired  in 
the  deserts.  It  is  most  certain  that  he  built  a 
monastery  in  the  vale  of  Guide,  which  was 
double,  and  very  numerous  of  both  sexes. 
Amongst  these  was  the  most  noble  virgin 
Guenvrede,  who  had  been  educated  by  Beuno, 
and  who  suffered  death,  having  her  head  cut 
off  by  the  furious  Caradoc."*     Leland  mentions 

9  Itinerary,  t.  5.  p.  14.  e<i  Iiearniana3. 
*  De  Scriptor.  Brit.  c.  49.  ed.  Hearn. 


from  Ramsey  abbey,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  and  some  others  in  manuscript,  though  copied  in 
part  from  Robert's,  have  sufficient  differences  to  show 
other  memoirs  to  have  been  then  extant.  Her  life  in 
John  of  Tinmouth,  copied  from  him  by  (Japgrave,  is  an 
abstract  from  prior  Robert's  work.  Alfoni  and  Cressy 
seem  to  have  seen  no  other  life  than  that  in,Capgrave.  All 
these  memoirs  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fleetwood,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's  afterward  of  Ely,  in  his  Dissertation  or 
Remarks  against  the  Life  of  St.Wem  fride.  A  manuscript 
which  escaped  the  search  of  this  learned  antiquarian,  is 
a  sermon  on  St.  Wenefride,  preached,  as  it  seems  by  the 
rest  of  the  book,  at  Derby,  whilst  her  festival  was  kept 
on  the  22d  of  June,  immediately  after  it  had  been  aj 
pointed  a  holiday.  In  it  we  have  a  short  account  of 
her  life  and  martyrdom,  with  the  mention  of  the  mira 
culous  cures  of  a  leper  covered  with  blotches,  of  a  blind 
man,  and  of  another  who  was  bedridden,  wrought  at  her 
shrine  at  Shrewsbury.  This  manuscript  book  called 
Festivale  is  a  collection  of  Sermons  upon  the  Festivals, 
and  is  in  the  curious  library  of  Mr.  Martin  of  Falgrave 
in  Suffolk.  We  must  add  the  monuments  and  testiuio- 
ill  the  churches  of  North-Wales  about  the  year 
1000,  which  amount  to  certain  proofs  of  the  sanctity  and 
martyrdom  of  this  holy  virgin:  and  several  memoirs 
were  then  extant  which  are  now  lost.  Gutryn  Owen, 
quoted  by  Percy  Enderbie,  (p.  274.)  observes,  that  even 
in  tin-  twelfth  century,  the  successions  and  ucts  of  the 
princes   of  \\  .Ties  were  kept    in  the  abbeys  of  Conwey  in 

North-Wales  in  Caernarfonshire')  ami  of  stratrlur  (of 
Cluniac  monks  in  Cardiganshire)  in  South-Wales,  which 
are  not  now  to  lie  found. 

*  St.  Eli  rius  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Gutherin 
which  afterward  bore  his  name,  and  his  tomb  was  held  in 
veneration  in  that  place  when  Robert  of  Shrewsbury 
wrote;  he  is  named  in  the  English  Martyrology  on  the 

Nth  of  June.  He  survived  St.  Wenefride,  and  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  original  author  of  her  life;  (see 
Tanii'-',  in  Leland  de  Script,  p.    253,  and  Vossius  de 


Salop  and  others  relate  on  that  occasion,* 
though  in  the  abstract  of  her  life  inserted  in  an 
appendix  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  last  edition 
of  Leland's  Itinerary4  she  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  to  life  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Beuno.  In 
all  monuments  and  calendars  she  is  styled  a 
martyr  :  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  her  agree 
that  Caradoc  or  Cradoc,  son  of  Alain,  prince  of 
that  country,  being  violently  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  gave  so  far  way  to  his  brutish  passion, 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  extort  her  consent 
to  marry  him,  or  gratify  his  desires,  in  his  rage 
he  one  day  pursued  her,  and  cut  off  her  head, 
as  she  was  flying  from  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  church  which  St.  Beuno  had  built  at  Holy- 
Well.  Robert  of  Shrewsbury  and  some  others 
add,  that  Cradoc  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth  upon  the  spot  ;  secondly,  that  in  the 
place  where  the  head  fell,  the  wonderful  well 
which  is  seen  there  sprang  up,  with  pebble 
stones  and  large  parts  of  the  rock  in  the  bottom 
stained  with  red  streaks,  and  with  moss  grow- 
ing on  the  sides  under  the  water,  which  ren- 
ders ;»  sweet  fragrant  smell  ;t  and  thirdly,  that 

4  Ed.  Hearnii  Nov.  an.  1744,  p.  128. 


Historicis  Latin,  p.  207.  Fits,  p.  109,  and  Bale;)  but  this 
is  no  where  affirmed  by  Leiand,  as  bishop  Fleetwood 
observes. 

*  God  has  often  wrought  greater  miracles  than  those 
here  mentioned.  But  as  such  extraordinary  events  are  to 
be  received  with  veneration. when  authentically  attested, 
so  are  they  not  to  be  lightly  admitted.  Robert  of  Salop 
had  some  good  memoirs  ;  but  he  sometimes  relies  upon 
popular  reports.  With  regard  to  these  miracles,  w« 
know  not  what  vouchers  he  had ;  so  that  the  credibility 
of  these  facts  is  left  to  every  one's  discretion  ;  as  it  is  not 
impossible  that  some  one,  imagining  that  she  had  not 
been  at  Gutherin  before  her  martyrdom,  might  infer, 
that  after  it  she  had  been  raised  to  life.  It  is  well  known 
that  St.  Dionysius.of  Faris,  and  certain  other  martyrs 
are  said  by  some  moderns  to  have  been  raised  again  to 
life,  or  survived  their  own  death,  and  carried  their  several 
heads  in  their  hands  to  certain  places.  Muratori  thinks 
these  accounts,  which  have  no  foundation  in  authentic 
historians  or  competent  vouchers,  to  have  been  first  taken 
up  amongst  the  common  people  from  seeing  certain  pic- 
tures of  these  martyrs  with  red  circles  about  their  necks, 
or  carrying  their  heads  in  their  hands,  as  it  were  offering 
them  to  God  ;  by  which  no  more  was  origiually  meant 
than  to  express  their  martyrdom.  (Murat.  Fraif.  in  Spici- 
legium  Ravennatis  Historian,  t.  l.part.  2.  p.  52"  )  All 
these  niiraclesare  easy  to  Omnipotence, but  must  be  made 
credible  by  reasonable  and  convincing  testimonies. 

f  Some  protestauts  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  Holy- 
Well  to  the  monks  of  Basingwerk  in  that  neighbourhood. 
But  that  monastery  was  only  founded  in  1131,  by  Randle 
earl  of  Chester,  first  for  the  Grey-brothers,  i.  c.  of  the 
Order  of  Sevigny,  which  was  soon  after  united  to  the 
Cistercian,  which  rule  this  house  then  embraced.  It  was 
so  much  augmented  and  enriched  by  Henry  II.  in  1150, 
tb.it  he  was  called  the  principal  founder.  Holy-Well  was 
certainly  a  place  of  great  devotion,  and  bore  this  name 
before  that  tone.  Richard,  the  second  earl  palatine  of 
Chester,  (who  was  afienvard  drowned,  in  1120,  in  a  voy- 
age to  Normandy,)  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Holy-Well, 
and  was  miraculously  preserved  in  it  from  an  army  of 
Welchmen  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Wereburge,  as  is 
related  in  her  life  from  Bradshaw.  Ranulf  or  Randle, 
the  nephew  and  successor  of  this  earl,  in  his  charter  of 
the  foundation  of  Basingwerk,  in  1131,  gave  to  that  mo- 
nastery, "  Haly-Well,  Fulbrook,"  and  oilier  places.     It 
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the  martyr  was  raised  to  life  by  the  prayers  of 
St.  Beuno,  and  bore  ever  after  the  mark  of  her 
martyrdom  by  a  red  circle  on  her  skin  about 

is  called  Holy- Well  in  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  by  which 
that  prince  confirmed  this  foundation  ;  also  in  a  charter 
given  to  it  by  Leweline,  prince  of  Wales,  and  David  his 
son,  in  1240.  Ranulf  Hidden,  a  monk  of  Chester  in  1360, 
inserts  in  his  Polychronicon,  in  the  part  published  by  Gale, 
(p.  1.)  twenty  rhymes  on  Holy-Well  at  Basingwerk,  in 
which  he  describes  the  wonderful  spring  stones  tinged 
with  red,  miraculous  cures  of  the  sick,  and  devotion  of 
the  pilgrims : 

Ad  Basingwerk  fons  oritur, 
Qui  satis  vulgd  dieitur, 
Et  tantis  bullis  scaturit, 
Quod  mox  inject  a  rejicit : 
Tarn  magnum  flumen  procreat, 
Ut  Cambriae  sufficiat : 
Mgii  qui  dant  rogaraina, 
Reportant  medicamina  ; 
Rubro  guttatos  lapides, 
In  scatebris  reperies,  &c. 

St.  Wenefride's  well  is  in  itself  far  more  remarkable 
than  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  five  leagues 
from  Avignon,  which  is  no  more  than  a  subterraneous 
river  gushing  out  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  :  or  that  of 
La  Source  two  leagues  from  Orleans,  where  the  famous 
Lord  Bolingbroke  built  himself  a  house.  He  could  by 
no  experiments  find  any  bottom,  the  weights  and  cords, 
&c.  being  probably  carried  aside  deep  under  water  into 
some  subterraneous  river.  At  Holy-Well  such  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  spring  constantly  without  intermission  or 
variation,  that  above  twenty-six  tuns  are  raised  every  mi- 
nute, or  fifty-two  tuns  two  hogsheads  in  two  minutes  : 
for,  if  the  water  be  let  out,  the  basin  and  well,  which 
contain  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  tuns,  are  filled  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  The  water  is  so  clear  that  though 
the  basin  is  above  four  feet  deep,  a  pin  is  easily  perceived 
lying  at  the  bottom.  The  spring  head  is  a  fine  octagon 
basin,  twenty-nine  feet  two  inches  in  length,  twenty- 
seven  feet  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  feet  two 
inches  high,  and  is  covered  with  a  chapel.  The  present 
exquisite  Gothic  building  was  erected  by  Henry  VII. 
and  his  mother  the  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby. 
The  ceiling  is  curiously  carved,  and  ornamented  with 
coats  of  arms,  and  the  figures  of  Henry  VII.  his  mother, 
and  the  earl  of  Derby.  Those  who  desire  to  bathe  de- 
scend by  twenty  steps  into  the  area  under  the  chapel ;  but 
no  one  can  bathe  there  in  the  springhead,  the  impetuosity 
with  which  the  water  springs  up  making  it  too  difficult : 
hence  the  bathers  descend  by  two  circular  staircases 
under  a  larger  arch  into  the  bath,  which  is  a  great  basin 
forty-two  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  seven  inches  broad,  with 
a  handsome  flagged  walk  round. 

Dr.  Linden,  an  able  physician,  who  made  a  consider- 
able stay  there,  speaks  of  this  well  in  his  book,  On  Chali- 
beate  Waters  and  Natural  Hot  Baths,  printed  at  London 
in  1748.  (c.4.  p.  126.)  He  says,  the  green  sweet-scented 
moss  is  frequently  applied  to  ulcerated  wounds  with  sig- 
nal success,  in  the  way  of  contracting  and  healing  them  : 
which  powerful  medicinal  efficacy  he  supposes  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  vegetating  spirit  drawn  from  the  water.  For 
this  water  is  clear  of  all  gross  earth  or  mineral  contents. 
This  physician  recommends  Holy-Well  as  a  cold  bath  of 
the  first  rank,  and  says  it  has  on  its  side  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  a  series  of  innumerable  authentic  cures  worked 
upon  the  most  stubborn  and  malignant  diseases,  such  as 
leprosy,  weakness  of  nerves,  and  other  chronical  inveterate 
diso-ders.  The  salutary  effects  of  cold  water  baths,  in 
several  distempers,  as  well  as  of  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  mineral  waters  in  various  cases,  used  with  a 
proper  regimen  and  method,  and  with  due  restrictions 
and  precautions,  are  incontestable  and  well  known.  Nor 
will  any  one  deny  such  natural  qualities  in  many  of  those 
called  Holy-Wells.  (See  Philos.  Transact,  n.  57.  vol.  5. 
p.  1160.)  Nevertheless,  in  the  use  of  natural  remedies 
we  ought  by  prayer  always  to  have  recourse  to  God,  the 


her  neck.  If  these  authors,  who  lived  a  long 
time  after  these  transactions,  were  by  some  of 
their  guides  led  into  any  mistakes  in  any  of 
these  circumstances,  neither  the  sanctity  of  the 
martyr  nor  the  devotion  of  the  place  can  be 
hereby  made  liable  to  censure.  St.  Wenefride 
died  on  the  22d  of  June,  as  the  old  panegyric 
preached  on  her  festival,  mentioned  in  the 
notes,  and  several  of  her  lives  testify  :  the  most 
ancient  life  of  this  saint,  in  the  Cottonian  manu- 
script, places  her  death  or  rather  her  burial  at 
Guthurin  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  words 
are :  "  The  place  where  she  lived  with  the 
holy  virgins  was  called  Guthurin,  where  sleep- 
ing, on  the  eighth  before  the  calends  of  July, 
she  was  buried,  and  rests  in  the  Lord."  Her 
festival  was  removed  to  the  3d  of  November, 
probably  on  account  of  some  translation  ;  and, 
in  1391,  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  his  clergy  in  convocation  assem- 
bled, ordered  her  festival  to  be  kept  on  that  day 
throughout  his  province  with  an  office  of  nine 
lessons,5  which  is  inserted  in  the  Sarum  Bre- 
viary. The  time  when  this  saint  lived  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  her  lives :  most  with 
Alford  and  Cressy  think  it  was  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  Her  relics  were  trans- 
lated from  Guthurin  to  Shrewsbury  in  the  year 
1138,  and  deposited  with  great  honour  in  the 
church  of  the  Benedictin  abbey  which  had  been 
founded  there,  without  the  walls,  in  1083,  by 
Roger  earl  of  Montgomery.  Herbert,  abbot  of 
that  house,  procured  the  consent  of  the  diocesan, 
the  bishop  of  Bangor,  (for  the  bishopric  of  St. 

5  Lyndewoode,  fol.  76.  Johnson's  Canons,  t.  2.  ad  an. 
1398. 


Almighty  Physician.  (2  Paralip.  xvi.  12.")  And  it  is 
undoubted  that  God  is  pleased  often  to  display  also  a 
miraculous  power  in  certain  places  of  public  devotion,  and 
where  the  relics  and  other  pledges  of  saints  or  holy  things 
render  him  more  propitious,  as  in  the  Probatic  pond, 
John  v.  2,  6xc.  Thus  St.  Austin,  ordering  his  clergy  at 
Hippo  to  send  a  priest  named  Boniface  to  pray  in  a  cer- 
tain church  celebrated  for  holy  relics,  said  :  (ep.  78.  ol. 
137.  t.  2.  p.  184.  ed.  Ben.)  "  God  who  created  all 
things  is  in  all  places  and  is  every  where  to  be  adored 
in  spirit  and  truth.  But  who  can  explore  the  holy 
order  of  his  providence,  in  dispensing  his  gifts,  why 
these  miracles  should  be  done  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others  ?  The  sanctity  of  the  place  where  the  body  of  the 
blessed  Felix  of  Nola  is  buried,  is  well  known.  And  we 
ourselves  know  the  like  at  Milan.  All  the  saints  have 
not  the  gift  of  healing,  nor  the  discernment  of  spirits  ; 
(1  Cor.  xii.  30.)  so  neither  does  it  please  him  who  distri- 
butes his  gifts  according  to  his  holy  will,  that  such  things 
be  performed,  in  all  the  memories,  or  chapels  of  the 
saints."  (See  Instit.  Cathol.  or  Catcch.  of  Montpell.  ed. 
Lat.  t.  1.  p.  687,  and  t.  2.  p.  933.)  Perhaps  no  pilgrim- 
age in  the  North  was  for  some  ages  more  famous  than 
that  of  Holy-Well,  where  the  divine  mercy  was  implored 
through  the  intercession  of  her  who  in  that  place  had  glo- 
rified his  name  and  sanctified  her  soul.  Many  cures  of 
corporal  distempers,  there  wrought,  are  proved  by  several 
circumstances  to  have  been  miraculous  ;  which  the  very 
answers  of  bishop  Fleetwood  and  other  adversaries  suffice 
to  confirm.  Some  of  them  were  performed  through  the 
devotion  of  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  this  saint;  and  such  as  certainly 
cannot  have  been  produced  by  imagination,  as  bishop 
Fleetwood  would  have  us  believe. 
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Asaph's  in  which  Guthurin  is  situated,  was  only 
restored  in  1143,)  and  caused  the  translation  to 
be  performed  with  great  solemnity,  as  is  re- 
lated by  Robert,  then  prior  of  that  house,  (pro 

bably    the    same    who    was    made    bishop    of 

Bangor  in  1210,)  who  mentions  some  miracu- 
lous cures  performed  on  that  occasion  to  which 

he  was  eye-witness.     The  shrine  of  this  saint 

was  plundered  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
Several   miracles  were  wrought  through  the 

intercession  of  this  saint  at  Guthurin,  Shrews- 
bury, and  especially  Holy-Well.     To  instance 

some  examples  :   Sir  Roger  Bodenham,  knight 

of  the  Bath,  after  he  was  abandoned  by  the 

ablest  physicians  and  the  most  famous  colleges 

of  that  faculty,  was  cured  of  a  terrible  leprosy 

by  bathing  in  this  miraculous  fountain  in  1606: 

upon  which  he  became  himself  a  Catholic,  and 

gave  an  ample  certificate  of  his  wonderful  cure, 

signed  by  many  others.     Mrs.  Jane  Wakeman 

of  Sussex,  in  1630,  brought  to  the  last  extremity 

by  a  terrible  ulcerated    breast,    was    perfectly 

healed  in  one   night  by  bathing  thrice  in  that 

well,  as  she  and  her  husband  attested.     A  poor 

widow  of    Kidderminster    in    Worcestershire, 

had  been  long  lame  and  bed-ridden,  when  she 

sent  a  single  penny  to  Holy-Well  to  be  given  to 

the  first  poor  body  the  person  should  meet  with 

there ;  and  at  the  very  time  it  was  given  at 

Holy-Well,  the  patient  arose  in  perfect  health 

at  Kidderminster.  This  fact  was  examined 
and  juridically  attested  by  Mr.  James  Bridges, 
who  was  afterward  sheriff  of  Worcester,  in  1651. 
Mrs.  Mary  Newman  had  been  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  and  to  such  a  decrepit  state  and  lame- 
ness that  for  eighteen  years  she  had  not  been 
able  to  point  or  set  her  foot  on  the  ground. 
She  tried  all  helps  in  England,  France,  and 
Portugal  ;  but  in  vain.  At  last  she  was  per- 
fectly cured  in  the  very  well  whilst  she  was 
bathing  herself  the  fifth  time.  Roger  Whet- 
stone, a  quaker  near  Bromsgrove,  by  bathing  at 
Holy- Well  was  cured  of  an  inveterate  lameness 
and  palsy  :  by  which  he  was  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Innumerable  such  instances 
might  be  collected.  Cardinal  Baronius6  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  cures 
which  the  pious  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  the 
pope's  vicegerent  for  the  episcopal  functions  at 
Rome,  related  to  him  as  an  eye-witness.  See 
St.  Wenefride'e  life,  written  by  Robert  prior  of 
Shrewsbury,  translated  into  English  with  fre- 
quent abridgements  and  some  tew  additions  from 
other  authors,  (but  not  without  some  mistakes,) 
first  by  F.  Altord,  whose  true  name  was  Grif- 
fith,  afterward    by   J.    F.   both  Jesuits  :    and 

printed  in  1635  :  and   again  with  some  altera-   Willis   in   the   history  of  the    county-town 
tions  and  additional  late  miracles  by  F.  Metcalf,    Buckingham,  &c. 
•  Not  in  Martyr.  Horn,  hac  di«. 


S.  J.  in  1712.  Lluydh,  in  his  catalogue  of 
Welch  manuscripts,  mentions  two  lives  of  St. 
Wenefride  in  that  language,  one  in  the  hands 
of  Humphrey,  then  bishop  of  Hereford,  the 
other  in  the  college  of  Jesus,  Oxon. 

ST.  PAPOUL  OR  PAPULUS,  PRIEST,  M. 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Saturninus, 
the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  whose  colleague 
he  was  in  preaching  the  faith  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France  in  the  third  century.  The 
crown  of  martyrdom  was  the  recompense  of 
his  zeal,  which  he  received  about  the  beginning 
of  Dioclesian's  reign,  in  the  Lauragais,  (a 
small  territory  in  Languedoc,)  nine  leagues 
from  Toulouse.  A  famous  church  and  abbey 
was  built  there,  and  much  augmented  by  Char- 
lemagne, which  was  secularized  and  made 
an  episcopal  see  by  John  XXII.  in  1317,  being 
now  a  considerable  town  in  Languedoc,  called 
St.  Papoul.  The  saint's  relics  are  kept  in  a 
rich  shrine  in  a  cathedral  of  Toulouse.  See 
Bosquet,  Histor.  Eccl.  Gallic.  1.  3.  c.  29.  Til- 
lem.  t.  3.  p.  302. 

ST.  FLOUR,  B.  C. 

Was  the  apostle  and  first  bishop  of  Lodeve  in 
Languedoc,  and  of  the  Cevennes,  and  died 
about  the  year  389.  A  church  was  built  on 
the  spot  where  his  relics  were  interred.  St. 
Odilo  founded  there  an  abbey  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  bishopric  by  John  XXII.  The 
saint's  relics  are  kept  in  the  cathedral.  The 
town  is  situated  in  Upper  Auvergne.  See 
Saussay  and  Hist,  de  Lodeve. 

ST.  RUMWALD,  C. 

PATRON  OF  BRACKLEY  AND  BUCKINGHAM. 

His  father  was  king  of  Northumberland,  his 
mother  a  daughter  of  Penda,  king  of  the 
Mercians.  He  was  born  at  Sutthun,  and 
baptized  by  Widerin,  a  bishop,  the  holy  priest 
Eadwold  being  his  godfather.  He  died  very 
young  on  the  3rd  of  November,  and  was 
buried  in  Sutthun  by  Eadwold.  The  year 
following  his  remains  were  translated  by 
Widelin  to  Brackley  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
on  the  third  year  after  his  death  to  Bucking- 
ham, where  his  shrine  was  much  resorted  to 
out  of  devotion.  The  28th  of  August  was 
celebrated  at  Brackley,  probably  the  day  of  the 
translation  of  his  relics.  See  an  abstract  of  his 
life  in  Leland's  Itiner.  p.  34.  alias  48.     Brown- 
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SAINT  CHARLES  BORROMEO, 
CARDINAL, 

ARCHBISHOP  OP  MILAN,  AND  CONFESSOR. 

His  life  was  originally  and  accurately  written  by  three 
eminent  persons,  who  had  all  had  the  happiness  of 
living  some  time  with  him  ;  by  two  in  Latin,  Austin 
Valerio,  afterward  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
Charles  Bascape,  or  a  Basilica  S.  Petri,  general  of  the 
Barnabites,  afterward  bishop  of  Novara ;  and  more  in 
detail  in  Italian  by  Peter  Giussano,  a  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oblates  at  Milan.  Many  others 
have  since  compiled  lives  of  this  saint,  principally 
Ripamont,  (who,  in  his  history  of  Milan,  employs 
eight  books  chiefly  about  St.  Charles.)  Ciaeonius 
speaks  of  him,  (In  vitis  Pontif.  et  Cardin.  t.  3.  p.  891.) 
and  the  eloquent  Godeau,  bishop  of  Vence,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  this  saint  at  the  request  of  the  French 
clergy,  to  whom  he  dedicated  that  performance,  which 
is  less  useful  than  that  of  Giussano,  because  the  his- 
tory of  public  transactions  leaves  too  little  room  for  a 
just  detail  of  the  saint's  private  actions  and  virtues,  in 
which  his  spirit  chiefly  shines.  See  also  Vagliano, 
Sommario  delle  vite  degli  arcivescovi  di  Milano,  In 
Milano,  an.  1715.  c.  126.p.  340.  And  his  life  by  John 
Baptist,  Possevini,  priest  of  Mantua.  Likewise  Lettera 
di  Agata  Sfondrata,  priora  di  S.  Paolo  in  Milano  alia 
priora  de  Angeliche  di  S.  Marta  di  Cremona,  per  la 
morte  di  San  Carlo.  Inter  sermones  S.  Caroli  per 
Saxium,  t.  5.  p.  292.  Lades  S.  Carolo  tributee,  ib.  p. 
299.  And  Oltrocchi,  Not.  in  Giuss.  printed  at  Milan, 
1751. 

A.  D.  1584. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  model  of  pastors, 
and  the  reformer  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
these  degenerate  ages,  was  son  of  Gilbert 
Borromeo,  count  of  Arona,  and  his  lady, 
Margaret  of  Medicis,  sister  to  John  James  of 
Medicis,  marquis  of  Marignan,  and  of  cardinal 
John  Angelus  of  Medicis,  afterwards  pope 
Pius  IV.  The  family  of  Borromeo  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Lombardy,  and  has  been 
famous  for  several  great  men,  both  in  the  Church 
and  State.  The  saint's  parents  were  remark- 
able for  their  discretion  and  piety.  Count 
Gilbert  behaved  in  such  a  manner  in  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  Lom- 
bardy, as  to  preserve  the  favour  of  both  courts ; 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  when  he  was  left 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
made  him  senator  of  the  city  and  colonel, 
and  honoured  him  with  other  considerable 
posts.  The  count  was  so  pious  that  he  com- 
municated every  Sunday,  sard  every  day  the 
office  of  the  Church  on  his  knees,  and  often 
shut  himself  up  for  many  hours  together,  in  a 
little  retired  chapel  which  he  made  in  the 
castle  of  Arona,  where,  covered  with  sackcloth, 
in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  he  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  time  alone  at  his  devotions. 
By  much  praying  his  knees  became  hard  and 
brawny.  He  was  a  tender  father  to  all  his 
tenants  and  vassals,  took  care  of  all  orphans, 
and  was  so  charitable  that  his  friends  often 


told  him  he  injured  his  children.  To  whom 
he  made  answer  :  "  If  I  have  care  of  the  poor, 
God  will  have  care  of  my  children."  It  was  a 
custom  with  him  never  to  take  any  meal  with- 
out first  giving  some  alms.  His  abstemious- 
ness and  rigorous  fasts  were  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  charities.  The  countess  was  by  her 
pious  deportment  a  living  rule  to  all  the  ladies 
in  Milan,  and  to  cut  off  all  dangerous  visits 
scarce  ever  went  out  of  doors  but  to  some 
church  or  monastery.  Their  family  consisted 
of  six  children,  count  Frederic,  who  afterward 
marriedthe  sister  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
our  saint,  and  four  daughters  ;  Isabel,  who 
became  a  nun  in  the  monastery  called  of  the 
Virgins  in  Milan,  Camilla,  married  to  Cffisar 
Gonzaga,  prince  of  Malfetto,  Jeronima,  mar- 
ried to  Fabricio  Gesualdi,  eldest  son  to  the 
prince  of  Venosa,  and  Anne,  married  to 
Fabricio,  eldest  son  of  Mark-Antony  Colonna, 
a  Roman  prince,  and  viceroy  of  Sicily.  All 
these  children  were  very  virtuous :  Anne, 
though  engaged  in  the  world,  imitated  all  the 
religious  exercises  and  austerities  of  her  bro- 
ther Charles,  prayed  many  hours  together  with 
a  recollection  that  astonished  every  one  ;  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  fund  of  her  excessive 
charities,  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense 
in  her  table,  clothes,  and  house-keeping.  By 
her  virtue  and  the  saintly  education  of  her 
children,  she  was  the  admiration  of  all  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  died  at  Palermo  in  1582. 

St.  Charles  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
in  1538,  in  the  castle  of  Arona,  upon  the  borders 
of  Lake-Major,1  fourteen  miles  from  Milan. 
The  saint  in  his  infancy  gave  proofs  of  his 
future  sanctity,  loved  prayer,  was  from  the 
beginning  very  diligent  in  his  studies ;  and  it 
was  his  usual  amusement  to  build  little 
chapels,  adorn  altars,  and  sing  the  divine 
office.  By  his  happy  inclination  to  piety  and 
love  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  his  parents 
judged  him  to  be  designed  by  God  for  the 
clerical  state,  and  initiated  him  in  it  as  soon  as 
his  age  would  allow  him  to  receive  the  ton- 
sure. This  destination  was  the  saint's  earnest 
choice  ;  and  though  by  the  canons  he  was  not 
yet  capable  of  taking  upon  him  an  irrevocable 
obligation,  both  he  and  his  father  were  far 
from  the  sacrilegious  abuse  of  those  who  deter- 
mine their  children,  or  make  choice  of  the 
inheritance  of  Christ,  with  a  view  merely  to 
temporal  interest,  or  the  convenience  of  their 
family.  Charles  was  careful,  even  in  his 
childhood,  that  the  gravity  of  his  dress  and 
his  whole  conduct  should  be  such  as  became 
the  sanctity  of  his  profession.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  uncle,  Julius  Cssar 
Borromeo,  resigned  to  him  the  rich  Benedictin 
abbey  of  SS.  Gratinian  and  Felin,  martyrs,  in 
the  territory  of  Arona,  which  had  been  long 
enjoyed  by  some  clergymen  of  that  family  in 

*  In  this  great  lake,  which  is  thirty-nine  miles  long 
and  five  or  six  broad,  in  a  beautiful  island,  is  the  fine 
villa  of  Borromeo,  belonging  to  this  family. 
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commendam.  St.  Charles,  as  young  as  he 
was,  put  his  father  in  mind,  that  the  revenue, 
except  what  was  expended  on  his  necessary 
education  at  his  studies,  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
coidd  not  be  applied  to  any  other  uses,  or 
blended  with  his  other  money.  The  father 
wept  for  joy  at  the  pious  solicitude  of  the 
child ;  and  though  during  his  son's  nonage 
the  administration  of  the  revenues  was  com- 
mitted to  him,  he  gave  this  up  to  the  young 
saint  that  he  might  himself  dispose  of  the 
overplus  in  alms  ;  which  he  did  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  his  accounts.  St.  Charles 
learned  Latin  and  humanity  at  Milan,  and  was 
afterward  sent  by  his  father  to  the  university 
of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon 
law  under  Francis  Alciat,  the  eminent  civilian, 
who  was  afterward  promoted,  by  St.  Charles's 
interest,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  who 
had  then  succeeded  in  the  professorship  to 
Andrew  Alciat,  whom  De  Thou  commends  for 
banishing  barbarism  of  style  out  of  the  schools 
and  writings  of  lawyers.  In  a  judicious  course 
of  the  canon  law,  the  articles  of  our  holy  faith 
and  the  condemnationof  heresies  are  expounded, 
ami  often  a  fuller  resolution  of  practical  cases, 
and  of  Christian  duties,  enforced  not  only  from 
the  canons,  but  also  from  scriptures,  tradition, 
and  the  law  of  nature  or  reason,  than  is 
found  in  courses  or  moral  theology:  and  this 
study,  which  presupposes  some  acquaintance 
with  the  civil  or  imperial  law,  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  care  of  souls,  especially  in  the 
chief  pastors.  St.  Charles,  though  on  account 
of  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  his  love 
of  silence,  was  by  some  esteemed  slow,  yet  by 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  a  diligent 
application,  made  good  progress  in  it.  And 
the  prudence,  piety,  and  strictness  of  his  con- 
duct rendered  him  a  model  of  the  youth  in  the 
university,  and  proof  against  evil  company, 
and  all  other  dangers  which  he  watchfully 
shunned.  Such  was  the  corruption  of  that 
place  that  several  snares  were  laid  for  his  virtue  : 
but  prayer  and  retirement  were  his  arms  against 
all  assaults,  and  the  grace  of  God  carried  him 
through  difficulties  which  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable. He  communicated  every  eight 
'Irs,  after  the  example  of  his  father;  and 
shunned  all  connexions  or  visits  which  could 
interrupt  his  regular  exercises,  or  hours  of  re- 
tirement:  yet  was  he  very  obliging  to  all  who 
desired  to  Bpeak  to  him.  His  father's  death 
brought  him  to  Milan  in  1558:  but  when  he 
had  Milled  the  affairs  of  his  family  witli  sur- 
prising  prudence  and  address,  lie  went  back  to 
Pavia,  and  after  completing  Ins  studies  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  laws  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  15.")!). 

\  little  before  this,  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Melius,  resigned  to  him  another  abbey  and 
priory;  but  the  saint  made  no  addition  to  his 
private  expenses,  so  that  the  poor  were  the 
only  gainers  by  this  increase  of  his  fortune.     It  | 


was  only  with  a  view  to  the  foundation  of  a 
college  at  Pavia  that  he  accepted  these  bene- 
fices. When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
he  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  soon  after 
received  news  that  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Medicis,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved,  was 
chosen  pope  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  1559, 
in  the  conclave  held  after  the  death  of  Paul  IV. 
The  new  pope  being  a  patrician  of  Milan,  that 
city  made  extraordinary  rejoicings,  and  com- 
plimented his  two  nephews  in  the  most  pomp- 
ous and  solemn  manner.  St.  Charles  gave  no 
signs  of  joy  on  the  occasion ;  but  only  per- 
suaded his  brother  Frederic  to  go  with  him  to 
confession  and  communion ;  which  they  did. 
Count  Frederic  went  to  Rome  to  compliment 
his  holiness :  but  St.  Charles  staid  at  Milan, 
living  in  the  same  manner  he  did  before,  till 
his  uncle  sent  for  him,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  same  year  created  him  cardinal,  and  on  the 
8th  of  February  following  nominated  him  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  The  pope,  however, 
detained  him  at  Rome,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  consult  or  council,  with  power  to  sign  in 
his  name  all  requests,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  entire  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  St.  Charles  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  decline  these  posts,  and  absolutely 
refused  the  camerlingate,  the  second  and  most 
lucrative  dignity  in  the  Roman  court ;  but 
after  he  was  made  priest,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  grand  penitentiary,  wherein  he  was  to  labour 
for  God  and  the  people.  He  was  also  legate 
of  Bologna,  Romaniola,  and  the  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  and  protector  of  Portugal,  the  Low 
Countries,  the  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  Orders  of  St.  Francis,  the  Carmelites, 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  others.  By  the 
entire  confidence  which  his  uncle  reposed  in 
him,  he  may  be  said  to  have  governed  the 
Church  during  his  pontificate ;  and,  as  he 
received  from  him  daily  the  most  sensible 
tokens  of  the  strongest  and  most  sincere 
affection,  so,  full  of  the  most  tender  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  he  constantly  made  him  the  best 
return  of  duty,  tenderness,  and  affection  he 
was  able ;  and  studied  by  his  fidelity  and 
diligence  in  all  affairs  to  be  to  him  a  firm  sup- 
port, and  to  ease  and  comfort  him  in  all 
difficulties  and  perplexities.  The  sole  end 
which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  all  his  actions 
and  undertakings  was  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  his  Church:  and  nothing  v\-s 
more  admirable  in  him  than  his  perfect  disin- 
terestedness, and  the  little  regard  he  had  for 
the  most  pressing  human  considerations.  For 
fear  of  ever  deceiving  himself,  he  had  about 
him  several  persons  of  approved  wisdom  and 
virtue,  without  whose  advice  he  took  no  reso- 
lution, and  to  whom  he  listened  with  great 
humility  and  prudence.  In  the  government 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  he  was  very  careful 
that  provisions  should  be  every  where  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  that  all  judges  and  magistrates 
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should  be  persons  of  consummate  prudence 
and  inflexible  integrity.  His  patience  in  bear- 
ing contradictions  and  hearing  the  complaints 
of  persons  of  all  ranks,  was  a  proof  of  his 
sincere  charity.  It  is  incredible  what  a  multi- 
plicity of  business  he  despatched  without  ever 
being-  in  a  hurry,  merely  by  the  dint  of  unwea- 
ried application,  by  his  aversion  to  idle  amuse- 
ments, and  being  regular  and  methodical  in 
all  that  he  did.  He  always  found  time,  in  the 
first  place,  for  his  devotions  and  sacred  studies, 
and  for  conversing  with  himself  by  reflection 
and  pious  reading.  He  read  also  some  of  the 
ancient  Stoic  philosophers,  and  reaped  much 
benefit  from  the  Enchyridion  of  Epictetus,  as 
he  frequently  expressed.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  promoted  exceedingly 
all  its  useful  branches  among  the  clergy  ; 
and  among  other  establishments  for  this  end, 
having  also  in  view  to  banish  idleness  out  of 
the  pope's  court,  he  instituted  in  the  Vatican 
an  academy  of  clergymen  and  seculars  whose 
conferences  and  studies  tended  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  to  promote  sacred  learn- 
ing.* This  academy  produced  many  bishops 
and  cardinals,  and  one  pope,  who  was  Gregory 
XIII.  By  the  conferences  which  St.  Charles 
made  in  this  public  assembly,  he,  with  much 
difficulty,  overcame  a  natural  bashfulness,  and 
a  great  imperfection  in  his  speech  when  he 
harangued,  and  he  acquired  a  habit  of  deliver- 
ing himself  slowly  and  distinctly,  by  which  he 
qualified  himself  to  preach  the  word  of  God 
with  dignity  and  fruit:  the  object  of  his  most 
earnest  desires.1  To  fashion  and  perfect  his 
style  he  read  diligently  the  philosophical  works 
of  Cicero,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.2 

St.  Charles  judged  it  so  far  necessary  to 
conform  to  the  custom  of  the  court  as  to  have 
a  magnificent  palace  well  furnished,  to  keep  a 
sumptuous  equipage,  and  a  table  suitable  to  his 
rank,  and  to  give  entertainments.  Yet  he  was  in 
his  heart  most  perfectly  disengaged  from  all 
these  things,  most  mortified  in  his  senses, 
humble,  meek,  and  patient  in  all  his  conduct. 
Honoured  and  caressed  by  the  whole  Christian 
world,  having  in  his  power  the  distribution  of 

1  See  Carolus  a  Basilica  Petri  in  vita  S.  Car.  Borrom. 
1.  1.  c.  3.  et  Saxius  in  Praefat. 

*  See  Saxius,  Prsf.  iu  Horn.-  S.  Caroli,  t.  1 . 


*  See  these  conferences  of  the  saint  published  by 
Saxius,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan  in  1548,  under  the  title  of  S.  Caroli  Noctes  \'ati- 
canae.  The  saint  gave  them  this  title,  because,  being 
occupied  the  whole  day  in  public  affairs,  he  held  these 
conferences  in  the  night;  the  principal  objects  of  which 
were  difficult  points  of  morality  and  theology.  At  first 
he  admitted  several  points  of  philosophy,  natural  history, 
and  other  branches  of  literature,  to  be  discussed:  but 
alter  his  brother  Frederic's  death,  he  would  have  the 
conferences  turn  entirely  on  religion  ;  and  they  were 
continued  during  the  five  years  he  spent  at  "Rome. 
Those  which  are  published,  treat  of  the  eight  beatitudes, 
of  abstinence,  of  the  remedies  against  impurity,  slou\ 
vanity,  &c.  with  an  admirable  discourse  on  the  love  of 
God,  entitled  De  Chantate. 


riches  and  honours,  and  enjoying  himself  what- 
ever the  world  could  bestow,  he  considered  in 
all  this  nothing  but  dangers;  and  far  from 
taking  any  delight  herein,  watched  with  trem- 
bling over  his  own  heart  lest  any  subtle  poison 
of  the  love  of  the  world  should  insinuate  itself, 
and  in  all  things  sought  only  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Many  are  converted 
to  God  by  adversity  ;  but  St.  Charles,  in  the 
softest  gale  of  prosperity,  by  taking  a  near  view 
of  the  emptiness,  and  arming  himself  against 
the  snares  of  the  world,  became  every  day  more 
and  more  disentangled  from  it,  and  more  an 
inhabitant  of  heaven.  He  sighed  after  the 
liberty  of  the  saints,  and  trembled  at  the  sight 
both  of  the  dangers,  and  of  the  obligations  of 
his  situation  ;  he  also  considered  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  chief  pastor  fixed  him  for  a  time  at 
a  distance  from  the  Church  of  Milan,  the 
charge  of  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself. 
And  though  he  had  provided  for  its  govern- 
ment and  the  remedying  of  its  disorders  in  the 
best  manner  he  was  able,  by  excellent  regula- 
tions, by  a  suffragan  bishop  named  Jerom 
Ferragata,  (whom  he  sent  thither  to  make  the 
visitation  and  to  officiate  in  his  place,)  and  by 
a  vicar-general  of  great  experience,  learning, 
and  piety,  called  Nicholas  Ormanetto,  (who 
had  formerly  been  grand  vicar  of  Verona,  had 
afterward  attended  cardinal  Pole  in  his  legation 
in  England,  and  been  there  his  chief  assistant, 
and  after  his  return  would  take  upon  him  no 
other  charge  but  that  of  a  single  curacy  in  the 
diocess  of  Verona,)  yet  St.  Charles  considered 
the  duty  of  personal  service  and  residence, 
neither  did  the  command  of  the  pope,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  for  some  time  the 
government  of  the  universal  Church  for  a 
greater  good  and  necessity,  make  him  easy. 

It  happened  that  Bartholomew  de  Martyri- 
bus,  the  most  pious  and  learned  archbishop  of 
Braga,  came  from  Trent  to  Rome  to  wait 
upon  his  holiness.  To  him  as  to  a  faithful 
servant  of  God,  enlightened  by  him,  and  best 
able  to  direct  others  in  perplexing  circum- 
stances, the  saint  opened  his  heart,  in  the 
manner  following:  "For  this  long  time  I 
have  begged  of  God,  with  all  the  earnestness 
I  am  able,  to  enlighten  me  with  regard  to  the 
state  in  which  I  live.  You  see  my  condition. 
You  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  pope's  nephew, 
and  a  nephew  most  tenderly  beloved  by  him  : 
nor  are  you  ignorant  what  it  is  to  live  in  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  dangers  which  encom- 
pass me  are  infinite.  I  see  a  great  number; 
and  there  are  a  great  many  more  which  I  do 
not  discern.  What  then  ought  I  to  do,  young 
as  I  am,  and  without  experience;  and  having 
no  part  or  ingredient  of  virtue  but  through  the 
divine  grace,  an  earnest  desire  of  obtaining 
it?"  The  holy  cardinal  proceeded  to  explain 
his  difficulties  and  fears;  then  added  :  "Cod 
has  inspired  me  with  a  vehement  ardour  for 
penance,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  prefer  his 
fear  and  my  salvation  to  all  things  :  and  I 
3  F 
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education  of  the  clergy  of  Milan,  and  ob- 
tained several  bulls  for  the  reformation  of 
many  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
council  of  Trent,*  which  had  been  often  inter- 

*  The  bull  of  Paul  III.  for  the  convocation  of  the 
general  council  of  Trent  in  order  to  condemn  new  errors 
that  were  broached  against  faith,  and  to  reform  the  man- 
ners and  discipline  by  enforcing  ancient  canons  and 
establishing  new  wholesome  regulations,  was  dated  the 
22d  of  May,  1542,  and  the  council  was  opened  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Trent  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1545.  Matters  were  discussed  in  particular  congrega- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  defined  in  the  sessions.  After  some 
debates,  it  was  agreed  that  points  of  faith  and  matters  of 
discipline  should  be  jointly  considered,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  errors,  and  the  decrees  for  the  reformation 
of  manners  carried  on  together ;  there  being  abuses  in 
practice  relative  to  most  points  of  doctrine.  The  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  first  explained  in  chapters ;  then  the  con- 
trary errors  are  anathematized,  and  the  articles  of  faith 
defined  in  canons.  This  faith  is  in  no  point  new.  but  the 
same  which  the  apostles  delivered,  and  which  the  Church 
in  all  ages  believed  and  taught.  When  F.  Bernard 
Lami,  the  Oratorian,  had  advanced  that  the  chapters  or 
exposition  of  doctrine  in  this  council  are  not  of  equal 
authority  with  the  canons,  Bossuet,  in  a  few  words,  cha- 
ritably convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  the  other 
readily  corrected,  and  recalled,  as  archbishop  Languet 
relates.  The  decrees  for  the  reformation  of  manners, 
aifd  ecclesiastical  discipline,  particularly  in  the  clergy, 
follow  the  chapters  and  canons  of  doctrine  in  the  several 
sessions.  Points  relating  to  the  holy  scriptures,  original 
sin,  free-will,  justification,  the  sacraments  in  general,  and 
those  of  baptism  and  confirmation  in  particular,  are 
examined  in  the  seven  first  sessions  held  under  Paul  III. 
On  account  of  an  epidemical  distemper  at  Trent,  he  had 
consented  that  the  prelates  might  remove  the  council  to 
Bologna ;  this  was  decreed  in  the  eighth  session,  and 
the  ninth  and  tenth  were  held  at  Bologna,  but  no  busi- 
ness done  ;  the  emperor  and  some  of  the  prelates  being 
displeased  at  the  translation,  so  that  the  pope  suspended 
the  council  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  died  Novem- 
ber the  10th,  1549.  His  legates  a  latere  in  the  council 
were  cardinal  Del  Monte  bishop  of  Palestrino,  cardinal 
Marcellus  Cervinus,  and  cardinal  Reginald  Pole.  The 
first  of  these  was  chosen  pope,  after  the  death  of  Paul 
III.  took  the  name  of  Julius  III.  and  reassembled  the 
council  of  Trent  in  1551.  His  legates  there  were  car- 
dinal Marcellus  Crescenti,  legate  a  latere,  and  Sebastian 
Pictini,  archbishop  of  Manfredonia,  and  Aloysius  Lippo- 
ni, minis,  bishop  of  Verona.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
sessions  were  preparatory :  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth the  eucharist,  penance,  and  extreme  unction  were 
explained :  in  the  fifteenth  the  Protestants  were  invited 
under  a  safe-conduct ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  the  council 
was  suspended  on  account  of  the  wars  in  Germany. 
Julius  III.  died  March  the  23d,  1555,  and  cardinal 
Marcellus  Cervinus,  an  excellent,  courageous,  and  pious 
man,  was  chosen  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Marcellus 
II.  but  died  within  twelve  days.  Cardinal  Caraff'a  was 
chosen  pope,  May  the  23d.  1555,  and  called  Paul  IV. 
The  surrender  of  the  empire  by  Charles  V.  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  some  difficulties  which  arose 
between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  and  Paul  IV.  protracted 
the  suspension  of  the  council,  and  this  pope  died  the 
18th  of  August,  1559.  Pius  IV.  who  succeeded,  obtained 
nimselt  ot  their  solicitations,  he  made  more  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and  catholic  kings  to  re- 
haste  to  engage   himself  in   orders,  and   was   store  the  council,  and  published  a  bull  for  the  indiction of 

the  same,  November  '^5,  1560.  At  the  bead  of  five  papal 
legates  at  Trent ,  was  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  Here. lies  (ion- 
zaga,  and  after  Ins  death  cardinal  Morone.  In  the  seven- 
teenth session,  held  on  the  1 8th  of  January,  1 562,  the  coun- 


have  some  thoughts  of  breaking  my  bonds, 
and  retiring  into  some  monastery,  there  to  live 
as  if  there  were  only  God  and  myself  in  the 
world."  This  he  said  with  an  amiable  since- 
rity which  charmed  the  director ;  who,  after  a 
short  pause,  cleared  all  his  doubts,  assuring 
him  by  solid  reasons,  that  he  ought  not  to  quit 
his  hold  of  the  helm  which  God  put  into  his 
hands  for  the  necessary  and  most  important 
service  of  the  universal  Church,  his  uncle  being 
very  old  ;  but  that  he  ought  to  contrive  means 
to  attend  his  own  church  as  soon  as  God 
should  open  him  a  way  to  it.  St.  Charles 
rising  up  embraced  him,  and  said  God  had 
sent  him  thither  for  bis  sake,  and  that  his 
words  had  removed  a  heavy  weight  from  his 
heart :  and  he  begged  that  God,  who  by  his 
grace  had  shown  him  the  station  in  which  it 
was  his  will  that  he  should  labour  in  his  ser- 
vice, would  vouchsafe  to  support  him  in  it  by 
his  divine  grace.3  The  Chrysestoms,  the  Aus- 
tins, and  theGregories  trembled  at  the  charge 
of  one  soul,  a  burden  which  would  appear 
dreadful  even  to  angels :  he  who  does  not 
tremble  is  undone  by  his  presumption.  This 
fear  makes  the  pastor  humble,  solicitous,  always 
watchful,  and  earnest  in  prayer.  But  this 
distrust  of  himself,  is  no  longer  humility,  but 
abjection  and  pusillanimity,  if  it  weakens  the 
necessary  confidence  he  ought  to  have  in  God, 
when  called  to  undertake  any  thing  for  his 
glory.  lie  chooses  the  weak  and  the  things 
that  are  not,  to  confound  and  beat  down  the 
wise  and  the  strong.  I  can  do  all  things  in  him 
who  strengthens  me,  said  the  apostle.  In  the 
same  sentiments  St.  Charles  spared  not  him- 
self, but  humbly  having  continual  recourse  to 
God,  did  wonders  for  the  advancement  of  his 
honour. 

In  November,  1562,  the  saint's  elder  and 
only  brother  was  carried  off  in  the  bloom  of 
life  and  the  most  flourishing  fortune,  by  a 
sudden  fever.  St.  Charles,  who  had  never 
forsaken  him  during  his  illness,  bore  his  death, 
which  overwhelmed  all  other  friends  with  con- 
sternation and  grief,  with  surprising  resigna- 
tion  ;  the  sentiments  of  a  lively  faith  being 
stronger  in  him  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 
In  profound  recollection  he  adored  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  and  was  penetrated  more  seri- 
ously than  ever  with  a  sense  of  eternity,  and  of 
the  instability  of  human  things.  All  his  friends, 
and  the  pope  himself,  pressed  him  to  resign 
his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  marry  to  sup- 
port  his   family:  but   more   effectually  to  rid 


ordained  priest  before  the  end  of  that  year. 
The  pope  soon  after  created  him  grand -peni- 
tentiary,  and    arch-priest  of  St.  Alary  Major. 

St.  Charles  founded    at    that    time    the    noble  Uil  was  opened.  In  the  following,  the  prohibition  of  books 
college  of  the   Borrotneos   at   Pavia,    for   the 


3  See  Ripamont,  de  vita  Caroli,  1.  2.  c.  2.  GKxusano, 
1.  1.  c.  2.  Sacy,  Vie  de  Barthol.  des  Martvrs,  1.  2.  c.  23. 
J..2G3.    Touron,  Homines  Illustr.  t.  1.  p.  638. 


was  treated  of,  and  letters  of  safe-conduct  sent  to  the 
Protestants.  In  the  twenty-first,  the  question  about  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  :  in  the  twenty-second  the  holy 
mis,  ;  and,  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth,  the 
latter  sacraments  were  treated  of;    in  the  twenty-filth 
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rupted  and  resumed,  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  156*3,  the  last  session  being  held  on 
the  5th  of  December,  in  which  the  decrees  of 
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all  the  former  sessions  under  Paul  III.  Julius 
III.  and  Pius  IV.  were  confirmed,  and  sub- 
scribed by  two  hundred  and  fifty -five  lathers; 


and  last,  held  on  the  14th  of  December,  1563,  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and  in- 
dulgences was  handled,  and  the  council  concluded  with 
the  usual  acclamations  and  subscriptions.  After  the 
fathers  had  subscribed,  the  ambassadors  of  Catholic  kings 
subscribed  as  witnesses  in  a  ditierent  schedule. 

The  council  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1564,  first  in  the  Roman  chancery,  then  by  a 
bull  dated  the  same  day,  and  subscribed  by  his  holiness 
and  all  the  cardinals  then  at  Rome.  Besides  Italian. 
French,  and  Spanish  bishops,  there  were  present  at  the 
council  only  two  Germans,  (the  rest  excusing  themselves 
on  account  of  the  public  disturbances.)  three  Portuguese, 
six  Grecian,  two  Polish,  two  Hungarian,  three  Illyrican, 
one  Moravian,  one  Croate,  two  Flandrican,  three  Irish, 
and  one  English  bishop.  (The  three  Irish  were  Thomas 
O'Herlihy,  bishop  of  Ross  in  Minister,  who  died  in  1579  : 
Donat  Mac-Congail,  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  Ulster,  who 
died  in  1589;  and  Eugene  O'Hart,  a  Dominican, 
bishop  of  Achonry  in  Connaught  who  died  in  1603,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred.  The  Englishman  was  Thomas 
Goldwell,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's.)  These  prelates  were 
looked  upon  by  their  absent  colleagues  as  representa- 
tives of  the  rest,  who  were  not  able  to  come,  and  all  the 
absent  acquiesced  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  ge- 
neral council.  Its  decrees  were  solemnly  received  by 
the  senate  of  Venice,  the  diet  of  Poland,  August  the 
1 7th,  1564,  and  the  king  of  Portugal ;  but  published  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  Spain,  the  Low-Countries,  Sicily, 
and  Naples,  with  a  proviso,  as  to  certain  laws  of  dis- 
cipline, to  save  the  right  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  In 
France  queen  Catherine  of  Medicis  alleged,  that  the 
council  forbade  eommendams  and  several  other  customs 
allowed  by  the  discipline  of  that  kingdom,  and  there- 
fore put  off  the  legal  publication.  (Pallavicini,  1.  24. 
c.  11.  Thuan.  1.  35  et  37.)  The  clergy  of  France,  in 
their  general  assembly,  in  1567,  demanded  the  publica- 
tion and  execution  of  the  decrees  of  this  council.  (See 
Recueil  Gen.  des  Affaires  du  Clerge  de  Fr.  in  4to.  ches 
Vitre,  1636,  t.  2.  p.  14.  and  Acta  Cleri  Gallicani.)  It 
repeated  these  solicitations  in  1596,  1597,  1598,  1600, 
1602,  1605,  1606,  1679,  &c.  King  Henry  IV.  sent  an 
edict  to  that  purpose  to  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  which 
nevertheless  refused  to  enregister  it.  But  this  regarded 
only  certain  decrees  of  discipline,  in  which  particular 
churches  often  follow  their  own  jurisprudence.  As  to 
this  council's  doctrinal  decisions  in  matters  of  faith, 
these  have  been  always  received  in  France  with  the  same 
respect  as  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  all  former  general 
councils  are  ;  as  the  writings  of  all  bishops  and  others  in 
that  kingdom  demonstrate,  and  as  the  French  theolo- 
gians invincibly  prove.  Charles  Du-Moulin,  the  most 
learned  French  lawyer,  (who  first  leaned  to  Calvinism, 
afterward  to  Lutheranism ;  but  long  before  his  death 
was  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  Claude  d'Es- 
pense,  the  learned  doctor  of  Sorbonne  and  controvertist, 
in  whose  arms  he  died  in  1566,)  in  his  very  counsel 
concerning  the  reception  of  the  council  of  Trent  in 
France,  allows  that  no  exception  was  made  or  could  be 
made  to  the  decrees  relating  to  faith,  doctrine,  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Church,  and  reformation  of  manners.  The 
objections  of  Du-Moulin  to  this  council  are  answered  by 
the  learned  Peter  Gregory  of  Toulouse,  professor  in  laws 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  author  of  the  syntagma  Juris  Uni- 
versi,  &c.  This  answer  is  prefixed  to  the  work  in  the 
edition  of  Du-Moulin's  writings  in  five  volumes  folio,  at 
Paris,  in  1681.  Among  the  lathers  who  composed  this 
council,  and  whom  Fra-Paolo  and  Courayer  traduce  by 
the  name  of  Scholastics,  &c.  were  a  great  number,  emi- 
nent for  learning  in  the  scriptures,  fathers,  antiquities, 
and  languages,  and  many  for  their  extraordinary  virtue. 
Cardinal  Pole's  learning,  humility,  temper,  and  virtue 
are  much  extolled  by  Burnet  himself.  Cardinal  Stanislas 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Warmia  in  Poland,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  polemical  writers  that  any  age  ever  pioduced  ,  he 


was  the  most  dreaded  by  the  heretics,  says  Du-Fin ;  and 
his  works  are  a  proof  how  well  skilled  he  was  in  the  scrip- 
tures and  fathers,  how  clear  his  understanding,  and  how 
sound  his  judgment  was.  Antony  Augustiuus,  bishop 
of  Lerida,  afterward  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  "  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  Spain  ever  bred,"  says  Du-Pin, 
(Bibl.  p.  131.)  "  and  his  piety  and  wisdom  were  equal  to 
his  learning.  His  Tr.  Of  Corrections  upon  Gratian,  is  a 
work  of  prodigious  labour,  of  wonderful  exactness,  and 
of  very  great  use."  Not  to  mention  Bartholomew  de 
Martyribus,  archbishop  of  Braga,  Barth.  Carranza,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  Tho.  Campegius,  bishop  of  Feltri,  (bro- 
ther to  cardinal  Laurence  Campegius,)  Aloysius  Lippo- 
mannus,  bishop  of  Verona,  Fr.  Commendon,  bishop  of 
Zacynthus,  afterward  cardinal,  (see  his  excellent  life  by 
Gratian,  translated  by  Flechier,)  Didacus  Covarruvias, 
and  many  others ;  the  proofs  of  whose  erudition  are 
transmitted  down  to  us  in  their  writings.  Besides  the 
prelates,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  theologians,  some  of 
the  ablest  of  all  Catholic  nations,  attended  the  council,  and 
discussed  every  point  in  the  conferences.  From  Paris 
came  Nic.  Maillard,  dean  of  the  faculty,  Claude  de 
Sanctes,  famous  for  his  learned  work  on  the  eucharist 
and  other  polemical  writings;  the  most  learned  Dr. 
Claude  d'Espense  and  ten  others ;  several  from  other 
parts  of  France,  Flanders,  Spain.  Italy  ;  many  of  all  the 
principal  religious  Orders,  as  Peter  Soto  and  Dominic 
Soto,  Spanish  Dominicans,  Andrew  Vega,  the  learned 
Spanish  Franciscan,  &c.  The  canonists  of  the  council 
were  not  less  eminent ;  among  these  Scipio  Lancelotti 
was  afterward  cardinal ;  as  was  also  Gabriel  Paleota,  the 
intimate  friend  and  pious  imitator  of  St.  Charles  i?ur- 
romeo.  Being  made  archbishop  of  Bologna  he  published 
excellent  regulations  for  the  reformation  of  discipline, 
which,  in  esteem,  hold  the  second  place  after  those  of  St. 
Charles,  though  inferior  in  style. 

Neither  ia  the  authority  of  these  theologians   to  be 
j  considered  single,  but  as  united  with,  and  bearing  testi- 
j  mony  for,  all  other  absent  Catholic  doctors,  who  agreed  in 
'all  doctrines  there  approved.    If  any  person  should  have 
i  advanced  some  exotic  opinions,  we  must,  (as  Maldonat, 
|  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  1565,  the  first  professor  in   Cler- 
mont College  at  Paris,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  judi- 
cious writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  speaking  of  Hesy- 
chius  and  Gregory  Nyssen  says,)  apply  to  him  the  rule  of 
I  Vincentius  Lirinensis.   That  the  Church  conforms  not  to 
I  the  sentiments  of  private  men,  but  these  are  obliged  to  follow 
|  the  sentiments  of  the  Church.    It  is  objected,  that  we  are 
told  by  historians,  that   several  kings  and  prelates   had 
often  private  views,  and  employed  intrigues  in  this  coun- 
cil which  could  not   be  inspired   by  the   Holy   Ghost. 
True  it  is  that  passions  easily  disguise  themselves  :   and 
ambition,  envy,  and  the  like  vices  may  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  sanctuary  under  false  cloaks.    In  the  first 
general  council  of  Nice,  and  in  the  next  succeeding 
councils  which  Protestants  usually  receive,  there  seems 
more  colour  for  bringing  such  a  charge  against  some  of 
the  prelates,  than  appeared  at  Trent.     This  council  was 
an  assembly  of  prelates  and  theologians  eminent  for 
learning  and  piety ;  though,  had  it  been  otherwise,  not- 
withstanding the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  men,  God 
has  engaged  to  lead  the  pastors  of  his  Church  iuto  all 
riuth,  and  preserve  its  faith  inviolate  through  all  ages  by 
the  succour  and  special  protection  he  has  promised  to 
afford  it,  but  which  no  way  necessarily  implies  an  inspi- 
ration.    The  very  contests  among  the  prelates  and  kings 
prove  the  liberty  which  the  council  enjoyed:  Pius  IV. 
testifies  in  his  bull  for  the  confirmation  of  the  council, 
that  he  left  to  them  the  discussion  even  of  points  of  dis- 
cipline peculiarly  reserved  to  the  holy  see.   The  promises 
of  God  to  his  Church  are  the  anchor  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  is  handed  down  the  same  through  all  ages.     See 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead's  treatise,  On  the 
Council  of  Trent  ;   Mr.  Jenkes.  on  the  same  ;  also  Mr. 
Philips  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  sect.  6. ;  and  the 
3F2 
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viz.  four  legates  of  (ho  holy  see,  two  cardinals, 

throe  patriarchs,  twenty-five  archbishops,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  bishops,  thirty-nine 
deputies  of  absent  prelates,  seven  abbots,  and 
seven  generals  of  religious  Orders.  Difficul- 
ties which  seemed  insurmountable  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way,  sometimes  by  the  emperor, 
sometimes  by  the  king  of  France,  sometimes 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  or  others;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  unwearied  zeal  and  prudence, 
and  doubtless  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Charles 
Rorromeo,  that  they  were  all  happily  removed  ; 
who  informing  the  prelates  and  princes  of 
his  uncle's  sickness,  engaged  them  by  his 
pressing  solicitations  to  hasten  the  close  of 
that  -venerable  assembly.  No  sooner  was  it 
finished  but  St.  Charles  began  strenuously  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  all  its  decrees  for  the 
reformation  of  discipline.  At  his  instigation, 
i  lie  pope  pressed  earnestly  all  bishops  to 
found  seminaries  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
council,  and  set  the  example  by  establishing 
such  a  seminary  at  Rome,  the  care  of  which 
was  committed  to  the  Jesuits.4  In  opposition 
to  the  new  errors  his  holiness  published,  in 
1 564,  the  treed  which  bears  his  name,  and 
commanded  all  who  are  preferred  to  ecclesiastical 
livings,  dignities,  &c.  to  subscribe  the  same.5 
The  council  had  recommended  to  the  pope6 
the  revisal  of  the  Missal  and  Rreviary  ;  likewise 
the  composition  of  a  catechism.  To  compile 
this  last  work  Charles  detained  at  Rome  for 
some  time  F.  Francisco  Foreiro,  a  very  learned 
and  pious  Dominican,  who  had  attended  the 
council   in  quality  of  theologian  from  the  king 

4  Ciaconius,  vit.  Pontif.  t.  3.  p.  880. 
B  Labbe,  Cone.  t.  14.  p.  944. 
6   Sess.  xvii.  in  princ.  et  sess.  25. 


History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  elegantly  wrote  in  Ita- 
lian by  cardinal  Pallavicini,  in  quarto,  against  that  of 
Fra-Paolo  Sarpi,  provincial  of  the  Servites  at  Venice, 
counsellor  and  theologian  of  that  republic,  during  their 
quarrel  with  Paul  V.  This  pope  having  laid  that  state 
under  an  interdict  on  account  of  certain  laws  concerning 
ecclesiastical  matters,  Fra-Paolo's  warmth  carried  him  so 
tar  in  his  writings  that  the  pope  excommunicated  him. 
II'-  died  in  1625.  Many  reflections  which  he  inserted  in 
Ins  History  of  the  Council,  demonstrate  him  to  have  been 
in  many  points  a  Calvinist  :  of  which  many  other  proofs 
are  produced.  F.  Courayer  translated  this  history  into 
French,  in  two  volumes  quarto;  and  has  intersperse  1  BeveraJ 
new  errors  in  the  notes.  An  eminent  French  prelate 
declared  that  he  had  discovered  in  them  a  number  of 
heresies.  See  cardinal  Tencin's  Pastoral  Instruction 
against  this  work.  It  is  manifest  from  the  hie  of  bishop 
Bedel,  and  from  several  letters  of  Fra-Paolo  himself,  tli.it 
he  was  iii  bis  hearl  a  Calvinist,  and  only  waited  to  gain 
the  republic  bad  be  been  able  to  do  it,  before  be  declared 

himself;  though,  in  the  mean  tune,  be  continued  to  say 
mass  to  bis  death  From  Courayer's  life  of  this  author, 
prefixed  to  bis  trans!  itiou  of  this  work,  Fra-Paolo's  Cal- 
vinism  undeniably  appears,  howsoever  the  translator 
labours  to  palliate  it.  Though  a  Calvinist  be  might 
have  been  a  sincere  historian  ;  but  bis  duplicity  in  dis- 
sembling his  religious  sentiments  contrarj  to  bis  princi- 
■  ire  iken  his  c  i  dil  \  and  thai  he  has  retailed 

notorious  slander-,  to  misrepresent  the  transactions  of  the 
irlj  proved  upon  him  by  Pallavicini,  as 
Dr.  Fiddes,   in   his   Lite  of  (animal    Wolsey,   acknow- 
ledges, and  shows  in  an  important  ins) 


of  Portugal.  Foreiro  was  assisted  in  this  work 
by  Leonardus  Marini,  archbishop  of  Lanciano, 
and  (iiles  Forscarari,  bishop  of  Mode n a,  all 
three  Dominicans.  The  work  was  revised  by 
cardinal  Sirlet.  Paulus  Manutius  is  said  to 
have  corrected  the  style.7  This  is  the  catechism 
called  of  Trent,  or  the  Roman,  or  adParochos; 
which  is  recommended  both  by  the  erudition, 
exactness,  and  conciseness  with  which  it  is 
wrote,  and  by  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the 
style,  as  an  excellent  judge  and  master  of  the 
Latin  style  observes.8  He  says  the  same  of 
the  acts  of  the  church  of  Milan,  or  St.  Charles's 
councils.  A  barbarous  and  half  Latin  language 
disgraces  and  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the 
sublime  oracles  of  religion,  which  by  the  dress 
they  wear,  appear  quite  different  things,  as 
secretary  Lucchesini  elegantly  shows.9  The 
Roman  catechism  was  published  in  1566.* 

St.  Charles  had  always  about  him  several 
very  learned  and  virtuous  persons  :  his  spiritual 
director  in  Rome  was  F.  Ribera,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  and  by  his  advice  he  regulated  his  re- 
treats and  devotions.  He  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  F.  Foreiro  during  the  year  that 
he  detained  him  in  Rome  before  he  returned  to 
Portugal ;  and  the  saint  conversed  much  with 
other  pious  and  religious  men,  and  was  assisted 

7  See  Bibliofheque  choisie  de  Colomies,  avec  les  notes 
de  Bourdelot,  de  la  Monnoye,  &c.  Guerin.  1731.  p.  47. 

8  Philip  Buonamici,  de  Claris  Pontificiarum  Littera- 
rum  Scriptoribus,  ad  Bened.  XIV.  an.  1753. 

9  Ibid. 


*  Some  recommend  this  catechism  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Church  of  Milan,  with  Melchior  Cano,  De  Locis 
Theologicis,  to  the  diligent  study  of  young  theologians, 
to  form  their  Latin  style  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  The 
charge  of  polishing  the  style  of  the  catechism  was  in- 
trusted to  the  learned  Julius  Poggiani ;  not  to  Paul  Ma- 
nutius, son  of  the  famous  Aldus,  as  is  proved  by  Logo- 
marsini,  Not.  in  Gratiani  ep.  ad  Card.  Commend.  Roma?, 
1756,  against  Graveson,  Hist.  Eccl.  t.  7.  p.  146.  ed. 
Venet.  1740;  and  Apostol.  Zen.  Annot.  in  Bibl.  eloq. 
Ital.  t.  11.  p.  131.  ed.  Venet.  1733.  Poggiani  wrote  in 
Latin  with  as  much  elegance  as  Bembo,  Sadolet,  or  Ma- 
nutius ;  he  was  secretary  to  St.  Charles,  accompanied 
him  to  Milan,  and  translated  into  Latin  the  acts  of  the 
first  council  which  the  saint  held  there ;  but  died  soon 
after  at  the  age  of  forty-sk\.  Next  to  the  holy  scripture, 
and  canons,  cardinal  Rezzonico  (afterward  pope  Clement 
XIII.)  recommends  to  ecclesiastics  the  assiduous  reading 
of  the  Discourses  of  the  ancient  fathers,  especially  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  with  the  Acts  of 
the  church  of  Milan,  and  the  Roman  catechism.  See 
Breve  Notizie  per  Bnona  Direzione  dell  auime,  Trent, 
L759,  in  12mo.  The  same  pope,  in  the  brief  by  which 
he  condemned,  in  1761,  Mezeagui's  Exposition  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  earnestly  exhorts  all  pastors  to  read 
attentively  the  Roman  Catechism  on  every  article,  which 
they  are  to  explain  to  the  faithful. 

St.  Charles  took  care  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Roman 
■Missal  and  Rreviary.  The  Rubrics  (or  prescriptions 
and  directions  relating  to  the  rites  observed  in  the  liturgy) 
formerly  were  comprised  in  books  apart.  Blirchard,  master 
ol  ceremonies  to  Innocent  VIII.  compiled  the  most  cor- 
net collection,  which  was  punted  at  Rome  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Pontifical,  in  1485,  and  inserted  in  a  missal 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1542.      At  the  suggestion  of  St, 

US  V.  caused  them  to  he  reduced  into 
better  order,  anil  printed  m  all  missals,  in  1 570.  Tile  ori- 
ginal, or  tirst  edition  of  St.  Charles's  Councils,  or  Acta 
Ecclesia  Mediol.  is  in  two  vols,  folio,  Mediolani,  15'J'j 
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reviewing  a  course  of  theological 
studies.  He  retrenched  his  retinue,  discharging 
the  greatest  part  of  his  domestics,  after  hand- 
somely recompensing  every  one  of  them  ;  he 
neither  wore  any  silk,  nor  allowed  any  in  his 
family  to  do  it ;  he  banished  all  superfluities 
from  his  house  and  table,  fasted  once  a  week  on 
bread  and  water,  and  made  every  day  two  me- 
ditations of  an  hour.  Full  of  tenderness  for 
his  flock,  he  wrote  every  week  long  and  most 
zealous  and  affectionate  letters  to  his  grand- 
vicar,  and  sent  some  learned  Jesuits  thither  to 
preach,  whom  he  settled  in  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus.  Ormanetto  began  to  build  a  seminary, 
published  the  council  of  Trent,  held  a  diocesan 
synod,  in  which  twelve  hundred  persons  were 
assembled,  and  made  the  visitation  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  city,  and  part 
of  the  country.  But  finding  it  impossible  to 
reform  all  abuses,  he  wrote  to  St.  Charles 
begging  leave  to  return  to  his  curacy  and  re- 
presenting to  him  that  no  other  but  himself 
could  put  things  upon  a  proper  footing.  This 
advice  pierced  the  good  pastor  to  the  quick, 
and  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  his  uncle 
with  so  much  earnestness  that  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Milan,  but  only  to  hold  a  provin- 
cial council,  and  make  his  visitation. 

King  Philip  II.  had  settled  upon  St.  Charles 
a  yearly  pension  of  nine  thousand  crowns,  and 
confirmed  to  him  the  gift  of  the  principality  of 
Oria,  which  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his 
elder  brother,  Frederic.  The  pope  before  his 
departure  created  him  legate  a  latere  through 
all  Italy.  The  saint  left  Rome  on  the  1st  of 
September  in  1565,  stopped  some  days  at  Bo- 
logna where  he  was  legate,  and  was  received  at 
Milan  with  the  utmost  joy  and  pomp  that  can 
be  imagined,  the  people  calling  him  in  their 
acclamations  a  second  St.  Ambrose.  After 
having  prayed  a  long  time  prostrate  before  the 
blessed  sacrament  in  the  great  church,  he  went 
to  his  palace,  and  received  visits,  but  made  this 
necessary  ceremony  of  civility  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. On  Sunday  he  made  apathetic  sermon, 
and  soon  after  opened  his  first  provincial  coun- 
cil, at  which  assisted  two  foreign  cardinals, 
and  eleven  suffragan  bishops,  among  whom 
were  Bernardin  Scoti,  cardinal  of  Trani,  bishop 
of  Placentia,  Guy  Ferrier,  bishop  of  Vercelli, 
(to  whom  St.  Charles  gave  the  cardinal's  hat 
in  this  council,  by  his  uncle's  deputation,) 
Jerom  Vida,  the  famous  bishop  of  Alba,*  and 
Nicholas  Sfondrat,  bishop  of  Cremona,  after- 
ward pope  Gregory  XIV.  Five  suffragan 
bishops  (of  whom  two  were  cardinals)  sent  de- 
puties, being  themselves  hindered  from  making 

*  Vida,  the  delight  of  Christian  poets,  was  born  at 
Cremona,  in  1470,  was  made  bishop  of  Alba  in  the  Mont- 
fcrr.it,  in  1533,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  September  in 
1566,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  poem  On 
the  Art  of  Poetry  is  excellent ;  that  On  the  Game  at 
Chess,  and  his  Christiados,  and  some  of  his  hymns  and 
pastorals  are  justly  admired  ;  but  the  Silk-worm  is  his 
masterpiece.  See  De  Thou.  Hist.  1.  38.  Baillet,  Jugern. 
des  S^avans,  t.  3.  and  his  Life  prefixed  to  his  works. 


their  appearance  ;  the  suffragan  see  of  Ventimil 
was  vacant  The  dignity,  majesty,  and  piety 
with  which  this  council  was  celebrated  by  a 
young  cardinal,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  regulations  for  the 
reception  and  observance  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  office,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  manner  of  giving 
catechism  in  all  parish  churches  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  and  many  other  po:nts,  surprised 
every  one  ;  and  the  pope  wrote  to  St.  Charles 
a  letter  of  congratulation.10  When  the  council 
was  broke  up,  St.  Charles  set  about  the  visita- 
tion of  his  diocess ;  but  went  through  Verona 
to  Trent,  by  the  pope's  orders,  to  receive  the 
two  sisters  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  Bar- 
bara, married  to  Alphonsus  of  Esti,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  Jane,  married  to  Francis  of 
Medicis,  duke  of  Florence.  The  former  he 
attended  to  Ferrara,  and  the  latter  as  far  as 
Fiorenzola  in  Tuscany,  where  he  received  news 
by  an  express  that  the  pope  lay  dangerously  ill. 
He  hastened  to  Rome,  and  being  informed  by 
the  physicians  that  his  uncle's  life  was  despaired 
of,  he  went  into  his  chamber,  and  showing  him 
a  crucifix  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  said  to 
him  :  "  Most  holy  father,  all  your  desires  and 
thoughts  ought  to  be  turned  towards  heaven. 
Behold  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  who  is  the  only 
foundation  of  our  hope  ;  he  is  our  mediator 
and  advocate ;  the  victim  and  sacrifice  for  our 
sins.  He  is  goodness  and  patience  itself;  his 
mercy  is  moved  by  the  tears  of  sinners,  and  he 
never  refuses  pardon  and  grace  to  those  who 
ask  it  with  a  truly  contrite  and  humbled  heart." 
He  then  conjured  his  holiness  to  grant  him 
one  favour,  as  the  greatest  he  had  ever  received 
from  him.  The  pope  said,  any  thing  in  his  power 
should  be  granted  him.  "  The  favour  which  I 
most  earnestly  beg,"  said  the  saint,  "  is,  that  as 
you  have  but  avery  short  time  to  live,  you  lay  aside 
all  worldly  business  and  thoughts,  and  employ 
your  strength  and  all  your  powers  in  thinking 
on  your  salvation,  and  in  preparing  yourseli 
to  the  best  of  your  power  for  your  last  passage." 
His  holiness  received  this  tender  advice  with 
great  comfort,  and  the  cardinal  gave  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  speak  to  the  pope 
upon  any  other  subject.  He  continued  by  his 
uncle's  bed-side  to  his  last  breath,  never  ceas- 
ing to  dispose  him  for  death  by  all  the  pious 
practices  and  sentiments  which  his  charity 
could  suggest;  and  administering  hi/nself  the 
viaticum  and  extreme  unction.  Pope  Pius  IV. 
was  also  assisted  in  his  last  moments  by  St. 
Philip  Neri,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  Decerr.ccr 
in  1565,  being  sixty-six  years  and  nine  months 
old,  and  having  sat  six  years  wanting  sixteen 
days.  His  last  words  as  he  expired  were : 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace.''  In  the  conclave,  in  which  St.  Charles 
had  much  the  greatest  sway,  our  saint's  conduct 

10  Giussano,  1.  1.  c.  11.  Raynald.   ad  an.  1563.  u.  26 
Ciacouius.  t.  3.  p.  »92. 
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was  such  as  convinced  his  colleagues  that  he 
hail  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  Church  at  heart,  and  that  the  most  subtle 
passions  which  so  often  blind  men  in  their 
views,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  their 
actions,  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  At  first  he 
had  thoughts  of  preferring  cardinal  Morone, 
whose  moderation,  zeal,  and  experience  had 
recommended  him  at  Trent,  or  the  most  pious 
cardinal  Sirlet ;  but  finding  obstacles  raised, 
he  concurred  strenuously  to  the  promotion  of 
St.  Pius  V.  though  he  was  a  creature  of  the 
Caraffas,  and  consequently  esteemed  no  friend 
to  his  uncle  and  his  family.  The  saint  in  his 
letter  to  cardinal  Henry  of  Portugal,  giving  an 
account  of  this  election,  says,  that  entering  into 
the  conclave,  he  had  looked  upon  it  as  his  prin- 
cipal duty  and  care  to  watch  over  himself  with 
great  circumspection,  and  examined  narrowly 
his  heart  for  fear  oi'  being  seduced  by  any  per- 
sonal affection  or  interest  which  might  have  any 
secret  influence,  and  infect  the  purity  of  his 
views  and  intention.  St.  Pius  V.  who  was 
chosen  on  the  7th  of  January,  in  1566,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  engage  St.  Charles  to  stay  at 
Rome,  and  accept  of  the  same  employments 
which  he  had  enjoyed  under  his  predecessor. 
But  the  holy  archbishop  feared  that  even  to 
resign  his  church  without  having  remedied  the 
disorders  which  had  taken  root  in  it,  would 
have  been  to  abandon  it ;  and  pressed  his  re- 
turn to  his  people  with  such  zeal  that  the  pope, 
after  having  taken  his  advice  for  several  days 
dismissed  him  with  his  blessing. 

St.  Charles  arrived  at  Milan  in  April,  1566. 
and  went  vigorously  to  work  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  diocess.  He  began  by  the  regula- 
tion of  his  own  family,  considering  that  the 
task  would  be  easier  when  all  he  could  prescribe 
to  others  was  already  practised  at  home.  He 
laboured,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  most  perfect 
sanctification  of  his  own  soul,  the  episcopal 
character  being  a  state  of  the  greatest  perfection 
and  sanctity,  and  was  most  severe  towards 
himself.  The  austerities  which  he  practised 
amidst  the  incredible  fatigues  of  his  apostolic 
ii  almost  excessive.  His  fasts  were  at 
first  moderate,  that  he  might  inure  his  body  by 
degrees  to  greater  severities ;  but  for  a  long 
time  he  continued  every  week  to  increase  them 
OUl  of  an  earnest  desire  of  practising  every 
means  of  advancing  in  the  path  of  Christian 
perfection.  Yet  his  austerities  were  discreet, 
and  even  at  the  end  of  his  life  his  strength 
seemed  never  to  fail  him  for  his  functions;  it 
seemed  to  redouble  through  his  zeal  when  ex- 
traordinary t  ti  ate  1  themselves,  so 
that  he  never  sunk  under  any  burden.  To 
exclude  the  imperfection  of  secretly  seeking  Ins 
own  will  in  his  austerities,  (which  he  said  was 
to  corrupt  our  penance,)  he  treated  his  body 
with  an  entire  indifference, and  ate  either  wheat. 
or  black  bread,  or  chestnuts  ;  and  drank  either 
clear,  dirty,  or  snow  water,  such  as  he  mi  t  with 
wheoe  he  came.     For  several  years   bef< 


death  he  fasted  every  day  on  bread  and  water, 
Sundays  and  holydays  only  excepted,  on  which 
betook  with  his  bread  some  pulse,  Iks  bs,  or 
apples;  but  never  touched  any  flesh,  fish, eggs, 
or  wine;  nor  would  he  allow  the  water  he 
drank  to  have  been  warmed.  In  Lent  he  ab- 
stained even  from  bread,  and  lived  on  dried  figs 
and  boiled  beans;  in  Holy  Week  his  food  was 
only  a  small  bitter  sort  of  peas  which  he  ate 
raw.  The  whole  year  he  never  ate  oftener  than 
once  a  day.  From  a  violent  cold  and  long  sick- 
ness which  he  had  contracted  whilst  he  was  a 
student  at  Pavia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  for  many  years  troubled  with  phlegm, 
which  caused  frequent  disorders  in  his  health  ; 
and  which  no  remedies  could  cure,  till,  by  this 
excessive  abstemiousness,  it  was  perfectly  re- 
moved. Whence  it  became  a  proverb  to  call  a 
long  and  rigorous  abstinence,  "  The  remedy  of 
cardinal  Borromeo."*  The  archbishop  of  Valen- 
tia,  in  Spain,  and  F.  Lewis  of  Granada,  for  whom 
the  saint  had  the  highest  esteem,  both  wrote  to 
him  in  the  strongest  manner,  insisting  that  such 
excessive  rigours  were  incompatible  with  the 
labours  of  the  episcopal  charge.  St.  Charles 
answered  the  former,  that  he  found  the  con- 
trary by  experience ;  and,  that,  as  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  ministry,  a  bishop  must  look  upon 
it  as  the  greatest  happiness  that  could  befall 
him  if  he  lost  his  life  in  serving  his  Church,  lor 
which  Christ  died  :  therefore  he  ought  not  too 
nicely  to  spare  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions.  To  F.  Granada  the  saint  answered, 
that  the  Chrysostoms,  the  Spiridions,  the  Ba- 
sils, and  many  other  bishops  of  very  extensive 
sees,  lived  in  the  practice  of  perpetual  watch- 
ings  and  fasts,  yet  many  of  them  arrived  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
commanded  him  by  a  brief  to  moderate  his 
austerities.  The  saint  received  this  order  after 
he  had  passed  the  Lent  to  the  last  week  with- 
out any  other  food  than  dried  figs ;  and,  in 
compliance,  mitigated  some  little  of  his  intended 
rigours  in  Holy-Week.  He  wrote  to  his  holi- 
ness, declaring  his  readiness  to  obey,  but 
assuring  him  that  he  found  by  experience  that 
a  spare  diet  was  conducive  to  his  health. 
Whereupon  the  pope  left  him  to  his  discretion; 
and  the  same  rigid  life  he  continued  to  his 
death.  St.  Charles  constantly  wore  a  rough 
hair  shirt ;  took  very  little  rest ;  and  before 
great  festivals  passed  the  whole  night  in  watch- 
ing. When  others  advised  him  to  allow  more 
to  the  necessity  of  nature,  he  used  to  say,  his 
uncle,  John  James  of  Medicis,  a  famous  cap- 
tain, and  many  other  generals  only  slept  a  short 

*  Lewis  Cornaro,  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  was  cured  of 
;i  complication  of  diseases,  and  protracted  a  life  which 
:i  forty,  to  ;i  hundred  years,  by  taking 
to  a  spare  diet ;  his  daily  allowance  of  bread  and  other 
eatables  being  only  twelve  DUQCes,  and  of  drink  fourteen. 
II  ■  dud  at  Padua,  in  1566.  His  book  On  the  Advan- 
I  ranee,  or  of  an  Abstemious  Sob**  Life, 

was  translated  into  Latin  by  Lessius,  who,  by  the  samo 
method,  restored  a  weak  broken  constitution,  and  died  in 
1623,  sixty  nine  years  old. 


ight :  "  and  ought  not 

engaged   in  a  warfare  against 

said  he,  "  to  do  as   much?"     The  saint 
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time  in  a  chair  in  the 
a  bishop  who 
hell, 

only  slept  sitting  in  a  chair,  or  lying  down 
upon  a  rough  bed  in  his  clothes,  till,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  he  con- 
sented to  alter  this  custom.  From  which 
time  he  lay  on  abedofstraw,havingforhispillow 
a  sack  filled  with  straw,without  any  other  cover- 
ing than  a  poor  counterpane  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  two  coarse  sheets  laid  on  a  straw  bed. 

His  patience  in  bearing  cold  and  all  other 
hardships  he  carried  to  a  like  excess.  When 
one  would  have  had  a  bed  aired  for  him,  he 
said  with  a  smile :  "  The  best  way  not  to 
find  the  bed  cold  is  to  go  colder  to  bed  than 
the  bed  is."  The  bishop  of  Asti,  in  his  funeral 
oration,  said  of  him  :  "  Out  of  his  revenues 
he  expended  nothing  for  his  own  use  ex 
cept  what  was  necessary  for  buying  a  little 
bread  and  water  for  his  diet,  and  straw  for 
his  bed.  When  I  attended  him  in  making 
a  visitation  in  the  valley  Mesolcina,  a  very 
cold  country,  I  found  him  studying  in  the 
night  in  a  single  black  tattered  old  gown.  I 
entreated  him,  if  he  would  not  perish  with 
cold,  to  put  on  some  better  garment.  He 
answered  me  smiling  :  '  What  will  you  say  if  I 
have  no  other?  The  robes  which  I  am 
obliged  to  wear  in  the  day  belong  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal :  but  this  garment  is  my  own, 
and  I  will  have  no  other  either  for  winter  or 
summer.'"  Out  of  the  most  scrupulous  love 
of  purity  he  would  never  suffer  any  servant  to 
see  his  arm,  or  foot,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
body  that  was  usually  covered,  bare ;  neither 
would  he  speak  to  any  woman,  not  even  to 
his  pious  aunt,  or  sisters,  or  any  nun,  but  in 
sight  at  least  of  two  persons,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Seeing  one  of  his  chap- 
lains drink  once  out  of  meals,  he  severely  chid 
him,  saying:  "  It  is  better  to  suffer  thirst  than 
to  gratify  sensuality."  His  austerities  are  not 
mentioned  as  imitable  ;  yet  ought  to  excite  all 
to  the  constant  practice  of  some  mortification, 
in  order  to  keep  the  senses  in  due  subjection, 
and  to  make  our  lives  a  constant  martyrdom 
of  penance.  But  the  essential  mortification  is 
that  of  the  will  and  the  passions,  to  which  this 
exterior  is  a  great  help.  How  eminently  St. 
Charles  excelled  herein  appears  by  his  humi- 
lity, meekness,  and  entire  disengagement  from 
all  earthly  things.  So  deeply  was  he  grounded 
in  the  knowledge  and  contempt  of  himself, 
that  the  highest  honours  which  he  enjoyed 
under  his  unele  made  no  impression  upon  his 
mind ;  he  regarded  them  as  burdens,  and  de- 
clined all  except  those  which  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  In  his  undertakings  he 
never  suffered  any  thing  to  be  ascribed  to  him- 
self but  faults.  At  Milan  he  removed  out  of 
his  palace  the  fine  sculptures,  paintings,  and 
hangings,  and  especially  the  arms  of  his  family, 
which  some  had  put  up  before  his  arrival :  nor 
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would  he  suffer  his  name,  or  the  arms  of  his 
family,  but  only  those  of  his  bishopric,  to  be 
set  up  upon  any  edifices  which  he  raised. 
Under  his  robes  he  wore  a  very  poor  garment 
which  he  called  his  own,  and  which  was  so 
mean,  and  usually  so  old  and  ragged,  that  once 
a  beggar  refused  to  accept  of  it.  His  servants 
he  chiefly  employed  in  other  affairs,  but  did 
every  thing  for  himself  that  he  could,  and  it 
was  his  delight  even  to  serve  others:  though 
he  did  this  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  do 
any  thing  unbecoming  his  dignity,  being  sen- 
sible what  he  owed  to  his  rank.  The  least 
shadow  of  praise  or  flattery  was  most  hateful 
to  him.  All  supernatural  favours  and  interior 
graces  and  consolations  which  he  received  in 
prayer,  he  was  most  careful  to  conceal ;  and  he 
had  a  little  cell  in  the  garrets  of  his  palace  at  a 
distance  from  the  chambers  of  others,  to  which 
he  often  retired.  He  never  spoke  of  his  own 
actions  unless  to  ask  advice  or  to  condemn 
himself.  It  was  an  extreme  pleasure  to  him 
to  converse  with,  and  to  catechise  the  poor, 
which  he  did  among  the  poor  inhabitants  or 
the  wildest  mountains.  The  bishop  of  Ferrara 
coming  to  meet  him  when  he  was  occupied  in 
the  visitation  of  a  poor  valley,  found  him  sick 
of  an  ague,  lying  on  a  coarse  bed  in  a  very  poor 
cottage.  At  the  sight,  he  was  so  struck  as  to 
be  scarce  able  to  speak.  St.  Charles  perceiv- 
ing his  confusion,  told  him  he  was  treated  very 
well,  and  much  better  than  he  deserved.  The 
accent  with  which  he  spoke  this  astonished  the 
bishop  much  more  than  what  he  saw.  If  he 
was  put  in  mind  of  any  fault,  he  expressed  the 
most  sincere  gratitude ;  and  he  gave  a  com- 
mission to  two  prudent  and  pious  priests  of 
his  household  to  put  him  in  mind  of  every 
thing  they  saw  amiss  in  his  actions,  and  he 
often  begged  that  favour  of  strangers.  The 
sweetness  and  gravity  with  which  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  others  was  the  fruit  of  his  sincere 
humility  and  charity.  From  his  childhood 
mildness  aeemed  to  form  his  character,  and 
even  in  hit?  youth  he  seemed  never  to  feel  any 
emotion  of  anger  against  schoolfellows  or 
others.  This  virtue  was  daily  more  and  more 
perfected  in  him  as  he  advanced  in  the  victory 
over  himself  The  most  atrocious  injuries, 
even  accusations  sent  to  the  king  of  Spain 
against  him,  and  the  blackest  actions  of  ingra- 
titude never  discomposed  his  mind :  and  de- 
famatory libels  published  against  him  he  burnt 
without  reading  them,  or  inquiring  after  the 
authors.  A  certain  priest  who  took  delight  in 
finding  fault  with  his  actions  he  kept  con- 
stantly in  his  family,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  regard,  and  in  his  will  left  him  a  pen- 
ion  for  life  upon  his  estate.  The  saint's 
tongue  was  always  the  interpreter  of  his  heart: 
his  candour  and  sincerity  appeared  in  all  his 
words  and  transactions,  and  his  promises  were 
inviolable.  The  confidence  which  every  one 
on  this  account  reposed  in  him  showed  the 
incomparable  advantage  which  a  character  oe 
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strict  sincerity  and  veracity  gives  over  lying 
and  hypocrisy,  which  the  saint  could  never 
bear  in  any  one.  He  refused  dispensations 
and  grants  which  seemed  unjust,  with  invin- 
cible firmness,  but  with  so  much  sweetness  us 
to  make  the  parties  themselves  enter  into  his 
reasons.  Tims  when  a  lady  of  great  quality 
desired  leave  to  go  into  a  monastery  to  see  her 
daughter  who  lay  dying,  the  saint  represented 
to  her,  that  such  a  visit  would  be  a  very  short 
satisfaction  :  but  that  the  edification  of  her 
example,  in  preferring  the  rule  of  inclosure, 
would  be  of  great,  advantage  to  the  Church  : 
in  which  the  lady  voluntarily  acquiesced. 

The  management  of  his  temporalities  he  left 
entirely  to  stewards  of  approved  probity  and 
experience,  whose  accounts  he  took  once  a-year. 
To  inspire  his  clergy  with  the  love  of  holy  po- 
verty he  severely  reproved  even  bishops  who 
discovered  a  spirit  of  interestedness ;  and  he 
used  to  repeat  to  them  the  prayer  of  St.  Austin, 
who  often  begged  of  God  that  he  would  take 
from  his  heart  the  love  of  riches,  which  strangely 
withdraws  a  man  from  the  love  of  God,  and 
alienates  his  affections  from  spiritual  exercises: 
certainly  nothing  can  be  baser  in  a  minister  of 
the  altar,  or  more  unworthy,  and  more  contrary 
to  his  character  than  that  foul  passion.  When 
others  told  him  he  ought  to  have  a  garden  at 
Milan  to  take  the  air  in,  his  answer  was,  that 
the  holy  scriptures  might  to  be  the  garden  of  a 
bishop.  If  any  spoke  to  him  of  fine  palaces  or 
gardens,  he  said,  We  ought  to  build  and  to 
think  of  eternal  houses  in  heaven.  When  he 
came  to  reside  at  Milan,  though  his  revenues 
when  he  left  Rome  amounted  to  above  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year,  including  his 
legations  or  governments,  he  reduced  them  to 
twenty  thousand  crowns,  for  he  reserved  no- 
thing besides  the  income  of  his  archbishopric, 
the  pension  which  the  king  of  Spain  had 
granted  him,  and  a  pension  upon  his  own 
estate.  His  other  benefices  he  resigned,  or 
converted  into  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth.  He  made  over  the  mar- 
quis-ate of  Romagonora  to  Frederic  Ferrier 
his  kinsman,  and  his  other  estates  in  the  Mi- 
lanese to  his  uncles  the  counts  of  Borromeo, 
those  estates  being  feoffments  or  perpetual 
entails  in  the  family,  though  his  for  life.  The 
principality  of  Oria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  yielded  him  ten  thousand  ducats  a-year 
for  his  life,  lie  sold  for  forty  thousand  crowns  : 
which  sum  was  brought  to  his  palace,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  sale.  But  he  could 
r  the  thought  of  a  treasure  lodged  in  a 
bishop's  house,  and  ordered  his  almoner  to 
distribute  the  whole  without  delay  among  the 
poor  and  the  hospitals.  When  the  list  which 
the  almoner  showed  him  for  the  distribution, 
amounted  by  mistake  to  forty-two  thousand 
crowns,  the  saint  said  the  mistake  was  too 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  to  be  cor- 
rected •  and  the  forty-two  thousand  crowns 
Were  accordingly  distributed  in  one  day.    When 


the  officers  of  king  Philip  II.  seized  the  castle 
of  Arona  for  the  crown,  in  which  a  garrison 
was  always  kept,  and  which  was  the  most 
honourable  title  of  the  family  of  Borromeo, 
and  of  the  whole  country,  the  saint  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  send  any  remonstrances 
to  the  court,  or  to  make  interest  to  recover  it. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Frederic,  he 
caused  the  rich  furniture,  jewels,  paintings, 
and  other  precious  effects  to  be  sold  at  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Venice,  and  the  price,  which 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  crowns,  he  gave 
to  the  poor.  When  he  came  first  to  reside  at 
Milan,  he  sold  plate  and  other  effects  to  the 
value  of  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  applied 
the  whole  sum  for  the  relief  of  distressed  fami- 
lies in  that  diocess.  Count  Frederic's  widow, 
Virginia  of  Rouera,  left  him  by  will  a  legacy 
of  twenty  thousand  crowns ;  which  he  made 
over  to  the  poor  without  touching  a  farthing 
of  it.  His  chief  almoner,  who  was  a  pious 
priest  named  Julius  Petrucci,  was  ordered  to 
give  among  the  poor  of  Milan,  of  whom  he 
kept  an  exact  list,  two  hundred  crowns  a 
month,  besides  whatever  extraordinary  sums  he 
should  call  upon  the  stewards  for,  which  were 
very  frequent,  and  so  great  that  they  were 
obliged  to  contract  considerable  debts  to  satisfy 
them,  of  which  they  often  complained  to  St. 
Charles,  but  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  mo- 
derate his  alms.  The  saint  would  never  suffer 
any  beggar  to  be  dismissed  without  some  alms, 
wherever  he  was. 

Hospitality  the  saint  looked  upon  as  a 
bishop's  indispensable  duty,  and  he  was  most 
obliging  and  liberal  in  entertaining  princes, 
prelates,  and  strangers  of  all  ranks,  but  often 
at  the  table  at  which  his  upper  family  ate  all 
together,  and  without  dainties  or  luxury  ;  and 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal 
his  own  abstemiousness;  of  which  he  would 
not  surfer  the  least  sign  to  be  given  or  no- 
tice taken,  every  one  being  free  to  eat  as  he 
pleased  at  his  table.  His  liberality  appears  in 
many  monuments  which  yet  remain  at  Rome, 
Milan,  and  in  many  parts  of  that  diocess. 
The  church  of  St.  Praxedes  at  Rome,  which 
gave  him  the  title  of  cardinal,  was  magnifi- 
cently repaired  and  almost  rebuilt  by  him. 
He  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major, 
of  which  he  was  arch-priest.  At  Bologna, 
whilst  he  was  legate  there,  he  built  the  public 
schools  in  a  stately  and  finished  manner,  with 
a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
At  Milan  he  did  many  things  to  adorn  the 
metropolitical  church,  and  built  houses  for  all 
the  canons  of  an  admirable  architecture,  with 
a  subterranenus  passage  for  them  to  go  to  the 
church  without  being  seen  by  any  one;  also  a 
dwelling  place  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church  :  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  chapel, 
prisons,  and  stables;  the  great  seminary  at 
Milan,  and  two  other  seminaries  there:  three 
more  in  other  parts  of  the  diocess:  the  convent 
of  capuchins,  (whom  he  established  at  Milan,) 
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with  apartments  for  his  clergy  to  make  retreat 
there,  near  one  of  his  seminaries.  He  settled 
at  Milan  the  Theatins  :  also  the  Jesuits,  whose 
college  of  Brera  he  founded  at  Milan,  and  to 
whom  he  made  over  for  the  foundation  of  their 
novitiate,  his  abbey  of  St.  Gratinian  at  Arona 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  pious 
settlements  he  made  for  his  Oblats,  and  the 
churches,  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings 
which  he  repaired  or  adorned.  The  revenues 
of  his  archbishopric  he  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  his  house- 
hold, another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  the 
reparation  of  churches:  and  the  account  of 
these  revenues,  to  the  last  farthing,  he  laid  be- 
fore his  provincial  councils,  saying  he  was  no 
more  than  the  administrator  and  steward. 
Though  he  tenderly  loved  his  relations,  he 
visited  them  only  twice  or  thrice  a-year ;  and 
if  they  sent  him  any  recommendations  he  was 
more  scrupulous  and  severe  in  examining  the 
affairs  or  parties  than  in  any  others,  fearing  the 
danger  of  any  bias  upon  his  mind.  He  em- 
ployed no  clergyman  of  his  kindred  in  the 
government  of  his  diocess,  and  resigned  none 
of  the  benefices  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him  in  his  youth  to  any  of  them.  He  indeed 
educated  his  cousin-german  Frederic  Borromeo 
in  the  college  he  had  founded  in  Pavia,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
Church* 

The  saint  expressed  always  a  particular  joy 
when  he  found  any  opportunity  of  serving  his 
enemies,  or  of  returning  good  for  evil,  This 
watchfulness  over  his  heart  against  all  inordi- 
nate affections  made  him  also  watchful  in  his 
words,  in  which  he  was  very  sparing,  and 
careful  never  to  say  any  thing  superfluous. 
Fearing  to  mispend,  or  rob  from  the  great 
obligations  of  his  charge,  one  moment  of  his 
time,  he  laid  it  all  out  in  serious  employments  : 
at  table,  or  whilst  his  hair  was  cutting,  he  lis- 
tened to  some  pious  book  that  was  read  to 
him,  or  he  dictated  letters  or  instructions. 
When  he  fasted  on  bread  and  water,  and 
dined  in  private,  he  ate  and  read  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  his  knees  when  the  book  was  the 
holy  scripture  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
cheeks  were  often  watered  abundantly  with  his 
tears.  After  dinner  he  gave  audience  to  his 
country  vicarst  and  curates,  instead  of  con- 
versing. In  his  journies  he  always  either 
prayed  or  studied  on  the  road,  and  in  the 
regular  distribution  of  his  time  allowed  himself 
none  for  recreation,   finding  in   the   different 

*  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo  (younger  son  of  count 
Julius  Caesar,  brother  to  Count  Gilbert,  our  saint's  father) 
walked  in  the  steps  of  St.  Charles,  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  in  1595,  and  died  in  1632.  He  cele- 
brated the  seventh  council  of  Milan  in  1609,  wrote  several 
pious  works,  and  founded  the  famous  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  which  is  said  now  to  contain  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand volumes,  including  fourteen  thousand  manuscripts, 
with  many  excellent  pictures,  and  literary  curiosities  aud 
monuments. 
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employments  of  his  charge  both  corporal  exer- 
cise and  relaxation  of  the  mind  sufficient  for 
maintaining  the  vigour  of  the  mind  and  health 
of  body.  He  said,  that  "A  bishop  ought 
never  to  take  a  walk  either  alone  or  with 
others."  Certain  persons  telling  him,  that  a 
very  experienced  and  pious  director  said,  a 
person  ought  generally  to  allow  himself  seven 
hours  for  rest  every  night,  he  said  bi^iops 
must  be  excepted  from  that  rule.  When  some 
persons  told  him,  he  ought  to  read  some  news- 
papers in  order  to  be  acquainted  with  certain 
public  transactions,  for  his  own  conduct  on 
certain  occasions,  and  might  spare  now  and 
then  three  or  four  minutes  for  this,  he  made 
answer,  that  a  bishop  ought  totally  to  employ 
his  mind  and  heart  in  meditating  on  the  law 
of  God  :  which  he  cannot  do  who  fills  his  soul 
with  the  vain  curiosities  of  the  world  :  and  he 
attends  more  easily  to  God  who  hears  least  of 
them.  To  make  recreations  an  employ,  or  to 
give  to  them  any  considerable  time,  or  to  in- 
dulge an  eagerness  or  passion  after  hearing 
news  is  a  vicious  and  vain  curiosity,  sloth  and 
dissipation  of  mind,  most  pernicious  to  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  and  particularly  contrary  to 
the  gravity  and  sanctity  of  a  clerical  state. 
Motives  of  charity  to  ourselves  or  others  may 
sanctify  some  small  degree  of  such  amuse- 
ments or  actions  which  St.  Charles's  great 
dignity  and  authority  allowed  him  the  happy 
liberty  of  entirely  retrenching,  and  practising 
in  the  world  a  virtue  no  less  severe  than  that 
of  the  most  austere  penitential  religious  Order. 
It  was  a  rule,  which  he  inviolably  observed, 
to  go  every  morning  to  confession,  before  he 
said  mass,  and  to  make  a  spiritual  retreat  twice 
every  year,  in  each  of  which  he  made  a  general 
confession  for  the  time  since  his  last  spiritual 
exercises.  After  employing  many  hours  on 
his  knees  in  astonishing  sentiments  of  com- 
punction, he  accused  himself  of  the  least  fail- 
ings and  omissions  with  abundance  of  tears. 
His  confessors  at  Milan  were  F.  Francis 
Adomo,  a  very  pious  Jesuit,  and  an  interior 
man  whom  he  had  invited  from  Genoa;  under 
whose  direction  he  most  frequently  made  his 
retreats;  but  sometimes  under  F.  Alexander 
Saulo,  aBarnabite,  (afterwards  bishop  of  Pavia,) 
of  whose  virtue  and  prudence  he  had  from  ex- 
perience the  highest  opinion.  The  first  retreat 
and  general  confession  which  he  made  witli 
this  holy  director  in  156S,  the  saint  ever  after 
called  his  conversion  to  God  :  so  great  was  the 
spiritual  profit  which  he  reaped  from  it.  But 
St.  Charles's  ordinary  confessor  was  Mr. 
Gryffydh  Roberts,*  a  Welchman,  a  canon  and 

*  St.  Charles  received  with  open  arms  many  English 
clergymen  who  were  voluntary  exiles  for  their  faith. 
Hugh  Gryffydh,  a  Welch  priest,  nephew  to  Dr.  Owen 
Lewis  also  a  Welchman,  St.  Charles's  last  grand  vicar, 
(and  after  his  death  bishop  of  Cassano  in  Italy,)  was 
afterward  provost  of  our  Lady's  at  Cambray,  and  alive 
in  1600.  He  gave  St.  Charles's  cardinal's  cap  to  Mr. 
Harley,  provost  of  St.  Gery's,  who,  in  1616,  gave  it  to  the 
English  secular  college  at  Douay,  where  it  is  preserved 
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theologal  of  the  great  church.  A  priest,  from 
once    hearing    the    saint's   confession,   might 

Irani  the  must  perfect  lessons  of  his  duties  iii 
all  his  actions:  nor  could  those  who  had  any 
acquaintance  with  his  interior,  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  purity  of  his  conscience,  the  wonderful 
light  with  which  he  discerned  the  least  failings, 
or  the  fervour  of  his  compunction,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  humility,  by  which  he  esteemed 
himself  the  last  of  creatures,  and  of  all  others 
the  most  unfaithful  and  ungrateful  to  God. 
It  happened  once  that  in  giving  the  holy  com- 
munion at  Brescia,  by  the  fault  of  him  who 
Berved  at  mass,  he  let  the  host  fall :  for  which, 
in  the  deepest  compunction  and  humiliation, 
he  lasted  most  rigorously  eighl  (lavs,  and  ab- 
stained four  days  from  saying  mass.  Except 
on  this  occasion  he  never  omitted  to  say  mass 
every  day,  even  in  his  journies,  and  greatest 
hurries  of  business,  unless  in  extreme  fits  of 
illness,  and  then  he  at  least  received  every  day 
the  holy  communion.  Out  of  respect  and  de- 
votion to  the  adorable  sacrifice  he  always  kept 
a  rigorous  silence  (unless  some  important  busi- 
ness intervened)  from  the  evening  prayer  and 
meditation  till  the  next  day  after  mass,  and  his 
long  thanksgiving.  lie  prepared  himself  to 
oiler  the  sacrifice  by  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  by  many  vocal  and  mental  prayers;  and 
used  to  say  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  priest  to 
apply  his  mind  to  any  temporal  business  before 
that  great  duty. 

lie  always  recited  the  divine  office  on  his 
knees  with  his  head  bare,  and  his  soul  seemed 
all  the  while  absorbed  in  God.  The  better  to 
fix  his  attention,  he  never  said  any  part  of  it  by 
heart,  but  read  it  all  in  the  breviary:  which 
practice  he  recommended  to  all  his  clergy.  He 
never  would  be  excused  from  any  part  of  it  in 
any  sickness,  how  grievous  soever,  except  the 
day  before  he  died  ;  and  on  that  would  have 
his  chaplain  recite  it  by  him  upon  his  knees. 
and  attended  to  it  with  great  devotion.  He 
always  said  each  part  as  near  as  might  be  to 
the  canonical  hour  to  which  it  corresponded; 
but  on  Sundays  and  holidays  sung  it  all  in 
choir  in  the  great  church,  and  passed  there  the 
greatest  part  of  those  days  after  the  public 
office  On  his  knees  before  a  private  altar.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  under  whose  patronage  he  put  all  his 
colleges:  he  had  a  singular  devotion  to  St. 
Ambrose  and  the  Other  saints  of  his  church, 
and  had  a  great  veneration  for  holy  relics,  lie 
carried  always  about  him,  among  others  in  a 
gold  cross,  a  particle  of  the  true  cross  of  Christ, 
and  a  small  image  of  St  Ambrose,  He  always 
kept  with  great  respect  a  little  picture  of  bishop 
Fisher,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  religion 
under  Henry  VIII. in  England.*   The  passion 

in  i  decent  reliquary.  Bishop  <  twen  Lewis  was  sent  by 
Gregory  XII.  in  quality  of  nuncio  to  the  Switzerland 
died  at  Rome  in  belli,  ItaL  Sacra,  t.  9. 

*  Pope  Benedict  \IY.  expressed  on  every  occasion 
the  highest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  those  ^rreat 


of  Christ  was  a  constant  object  of  his  devo- 
tions and  meditations.  At  Rome  he  frequently 
spent  five  hours  together  on  his  knees  in  the 
chapel  of  the  holy  pillar,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Praxedes,  and  so  in  other  places  of  devotion  ; 
sometimes  whole  days  or  nights.  Having  once 
passed  the  night  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian 
at  the  Catacombs,  he  spent  the  day  following 
in  that  of  St.  Agnes.  But  what  was  most 
astonishing  and  edifying  was  the  extraordinary 
exterior  and  interior  recollection  with  which  he 
prayed.  His  extreme  care  that  neither  persons 
nor  business  (unless  in  some  pressing  neces- 
sity) should  interrupt  or  disturb  him  at  that 
time,  and  his  strict  watchfulness  over  his  eyes 
and  all  his  senses,  made  it  easy  for  his  soul  to 
remain  totally  absorbed  in  the  divine  presence: 
and  condemned  those,  who,  by  neglecting 
these  precautions,  and  the  due  preparation  of 
their  souls,  present  themselves  before  God 
rather  to  mock  him  than  to  pray.  The  foot  of 
the  altar  was  the  centre  of  this  saint's  delights, 
as  he  sometimes  called  it.  When  he  was 
drawn  away  he  left  his  heart  there  in  desire  to 
continue  paying  to  God  without  interruption 
the  homage  of  praise  and  love,  and  imploring 
his  mercy.  He  never  said  any  prayer,  or  per- 
formed any  religious  ceremony  with  precipita- 
tion, whatever  business  of  importance  he  had 
upon  his  hands,  how  much  soever  he  was 
pressed  for  time,  or  how  long  soever  his  func- 
tions continued,  which  was  sometimes  from 
morning  till  late  in  the  night.  In  giving 
audience,  and  in  the  greatest  hurry  of  exterior 
affairs,  his  very  countenance,  all  his  words, 
and  his  modesty  showed  his  mind  to  be  per- 
fectly recollected  in  God,  the  centre  of  his 
heart,  his  repose,  strength,  and  comfort.  From 
this  spirit  of  prayer,  and  the  ardent  love  of 
God  which  burned  in  his  breast,  his  words 
infused  a  certain  spiritual  joy  into  others, 
gained  *heir  hearts,  and  kindled  in  them  a 
strong  desire  of  persevering  in  virtue,  and 
cheerfully  suffering  all  tilings  for  its  sake. 
One  word  spoke  by  him  frequently  so  ani- 
mated slothful  or  desponding  priests,  that  they 
counted  labours  their  gain,  and  braved  dangers 
without  fear.  St.  Philip  Neri  testified  that  he 
once  saw  the  saint's  countenance  shining  with 
a  heavenly  brightness.     The  practice  of  always 

men  and  holy  martyrs,  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  See  L.  de  Canoniz.  SS.  &c.  The  life  of  Hie 
former  by  Dr.  Bailey  is  very  defective.  His  manuscript 
life  in  the  Norfolk  Library,  belonging  to  the  Royal  So- 
iety,  furnishes  other  memoirs. 

Sir  Thomas  Mora's  life  by  his  grandson  is  justly 
esteemed:  also  that  wrote  by  Dr.  Stapleton  is  will  exe- 
cuted ;  but  even  the  former  is  capable  of  very  great  im- 
provements, bulb  from  our  own  and  foreign  writers,  and 

from  bis  own  wniks. 

I  Pole,  equally  great  in  prosperity  and  in  ad- 
versity, whom  in. in-,  trials  of  the  severest  kind  seem  to 
have  equalled  to  martyrs,  was  not  a  less  honour  to  his 
age  and  country  than  the  two  foregoing  great  men.  1 1  is 
life  1-.  well  written  in  English,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Philips,  canon  of  Tongres.  It  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  and  reprinted  in  Dublin  in  17G0. 
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walking  in  the  divine  presence  he  strongly 
recommended  as  the  principal  means  of  attain- 
ing to  Christian  virtue.     To  a  gentleman  who 

begged  he  would  prescribe  him  the  rules  of 
advancing  in  piety,  he  gave  this  answer:  "  He 
who  desires  to  make  any  progress  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  must  begin  every  day  of  his  life 
with  new  ardour,  must  keep  himself  in  the 
presence  of  God  as  much  as  possible,  and  must 
have  no  other  view  or  end  in  all  his  actions 
but  the  divine  honour." 

The  saint,  who  laboured  so  strenuously  for 
the  sanctification  of  his  own  soul,  began  the 
reformation  of  his  diocess  by  the  regulation  of 
his  own  family  :  including  the  vicars  and  the 
officers  of  their  courts,  it  consisted  of  about  a 
hundred  persons,  the  greatest  part  being  cler- 
gymen whom  he  employed  in  his  own  affairs, 
and  in  those  of  his  diocess.  All  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  go  to  confession  once  a  week, 
the  others  at  least  once  a  mouth,  and  to  com- 
municate at  the  archbishop's  hands.  The 
priests  said  mass  every  day  :  all  assisted  every 
day  at  regular  prayers  at  night  and  morning, 
meditations,  and  pious  reading:  abstained  from 
flesh  all  Wednesdays,  and  all  Advent :  fasted 
many  vigils  besides  those  of  precept  ;  and  on 
fast-days  had  no  regular  collation  ;  but  those 
that  called  for  it  were  allowed  to  take  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  bread.  No  person  in  his  family 
was  ever  to  expect  any  benefice  from  him  ;  so 
much  did  he  dread  the  danger  of  simony  steal- 
ing into  any  one's  intention  in  serving  him. 
When  one  of  them  had  obtained  a  small  bene- 
fice from  his  grand  vicar,  St.  Charles  discharged 
him ;  though  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  his 
learning  and  virtue,  and  afterward  recom- 
mended him  to  another  bishop.  All  were 
allowed  handsome  salaries,  and  were  strictly 
forbid  to  receive  presents  from  any  one.  Idle- 
ness was  banished  his  house,  and  those  who  at 
any  time  were  not  employed,  were  obliged  to 
read  the  lives  of  saints  or  other  pious  books. 
St.  Charles  had  about  him  persons  of  the  great- 
est learning  and  piety,  whose  advice  he  took  in 
all  matters  of  moment:  and  he  took  no  resolu- 
tion of  importance  without  having  earnestly 
implored  the  light  of  heaven  by  his  own  and 
others'  prayers  ;  whence  his  resolutions  were 
most  prudent  and  happy.  His  household  was 
a  most  regular  community,  and  all  dined  toge- 
ther in  a  common  refectory.  Out  of  the  clergy 
that  composed  his  family,  twelve  became  emi- 
nent bishops,  and  many  were 
popes  in  quality  of  nuncios,  and  in  other  great 
posis  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Orma- 
netto,  his  grand  vicar,  (who  was  afterward 
bishop  of  Padua,)  had  two  other  assistants  who 
were   also  jrrand  vicars ;    for  St.  Charles   esta- 


held  frequent  conferences,  and  inspected  the 
behaviour  of  the  curates  under  their  jurisdiction 
admonished  them  of  their  faults,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, informed  the  archbishop  or  vicar  general. 
The  diocess  of  Milan,  when  the  saint  arrived 
in  it,  with  regard  to  ignorance  and  disorders, 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  The 
great  truths  of  salvation  were  little  known  or 
understood,  and  religious  practices  were  pro- 
faned by  gross  abuses,  and  disgraced  by  super- 
stition. The  sacraments  were  generally  neg- 
lected, the  priests  scarce  knew  how  to  admi- 
nister them,  and  were  slothful,  ignorant,  and 
debauched  ;  and  the  monasteries  were  full  of 
disorder.  St.  Charles,  by  six  provincial  coun- 
cils, and  eleven  diocesan  synods,  also  by  many 
pastoral  instructions  and  mandates,  made  excel- 
lent regulations  for  the  reformation  of  the  man- 
ners both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  which  all 
zealous  pastors  have  since  regarded  as  a  finished 
model,  and  have  studied  to  square  their  conduct 
by  them.  The  first  part  of  these,  St.  Charles 
collected  into  one  volume  in  folio  ;  which  work, 
that  his  name  might  not  be  mentioned  in  it, 
he,  out  of  humility,  entitled  The  Acts  of  the 
Church  of  Milan.  The  rest  were  gathered  into 
a  second  volume  after  his  death.*  Partly  by 
the  most  tender  and  zealous  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances, and  partly  by  an  inflexible  firm- 
ness in  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  these 
most  wholesome  decrees,  without  favour,  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  or  regard  to  rank  or  pre- 
tended privileges,  the  saint  overcame  the  most 
obstinate,  and  broke  through  difficulties  which 
would  have  daunted  the  most  courageous. 
Preaching  being  the  means  established  by  God 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  principal 
obligation  of  a  pastor,  St.  Charles  applied  him- 
self to  it  with  an  unwearied  zeal,  though  every 
thing  in  this  function  cost  him  much  time  and 
pains.  A  natural  impediment  in  his  speech 
seemed  to  disqualify  him  for  it:  yet  this  he 
overcame  by  much  labour  and  attention."     By 

11  See  Giussano  in  his  life ;  and  especially  Carolus  a 
basilica  S.  Petri  in  S.  Caroli  vita,  c.  9.  et  1.  7.  c.  'J  I.  and 


*  The  clergy  of  France,  in  their  general  assembly,  in 
1657,  ordered  St.  Charles's  instructions  to  confessors  to 
be  printed  at  their  common  expense;  and  with  the 
highest  commendations  of  the  holy  author,  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  regulations  which  they  contain,  strongly 
recommended  them  to  all  their  colleagues.  St.  Charles 
caused  a  great  number  of  his  sermons  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  by  another  hand.  These  were  preserved  in 
""T""Wj"kw  I  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  till  the  learned 
employed  0y  ^^  there()t-  jogeph  Antony  SaxhlS,  published  them 
in  a  most  elegant  edition,  in  five  volumes  in  folio,  at 
Milan,  in  1747.  By  these,  it  sufficiently  appears  that 
the  saint  was  a  good  orator,  that  his  discourses  were  ele- 
gant and  methodical,  that  the  genuine  simplicity  of  his 
style   never  sunk    into   conceptions   or   expressions    that 


were  flat  or  low,  ami  that  by  a   sweet    and   natural    vein 
blished  a  vicariat,  that    things   might  be   done    „f  pjety  they  were  strongly  affecting.     In  the  sermons 
with    deliberation    and 
other  bishops  imitated 
foraneous  or  cou 


counsel,     which     mailV    which  he  made  to  his  clergy   in    Ins  synods,  the  style    is 

Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo 

that   the 

the  dint  of 


ated.    He  also  appointed  Sixty    more  elegant   and  lofty.'    Cardmal  Frederic ,1 

,    ,n  ,,      •/    (De  Episcopo  concionante,  p.  133.)  observes, 

..try  vicars,  (whose   authority    ^llence  tu  which  this  s;unt  attained  by  thi 


and  commission  was  limited  by  particular  man-    pams  ;ill,i  assiduity,  in  spite  of  natural  impediments,  is 
dates,)  these  were  mostly  the  rural  deans  :  they  :  the  condemnation  of  slothful  pastors. 
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his  disputations  and  harangues  in  the  Vatican 
palace  he  perfectly  overcame  a  natural  hash- 
fulness  and  timidity,  which  at  first  gave  him 
great  difficulty.  It  was  a  more  painful  task 
still  to  break  a  custom  of  speaking  his  discourses 
too  fast,  and  of  conquering  a  thickness  of 
speech,  and  other  impediments.  But  his  pains 
were  at  length  crowned  with  incredible  success. 
The  composition  also  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
study  ;  though  an  excellent  judgment  compen- 
sated this  difficulty.  That  liveliness  of  genius, 
those  sprightly  thoughts,  witty  turns,  and 
beautiful  flowers,  which  we  admire  in  the 
Basils  and  Chrysostoms,  seemed  not  to  be  his 
talent.  But  zeal,  sincere  piety,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  lessons  and  motives  of 
Christian  virtue,  could  not  fail  to  qualify  him 
for  this  function.  His  sermons  were  solid  and 
pathetic,  and  bespoke  with  a  vehemence  which 
strongly  affects  a  soul,  and  with  an  unction 
which  always  penetrates  the  heart.  Whilst 
those  preachers  who  tickle  the  ears  with  the 
harmonious  turn  of  their  periods  were  dry  and 
barren,  the  saint's  sermons  produced,  wherever 
he  came,  infinite  fruits  among  all  ranks  of 
people.  He  preached  every  Sunday  and  holi- 
day, and  often  in  his  visitations  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  F.  Charles  Bascape  assures  us, 
that  hearing  him  preach  he  was  so  strongly 
affected  with  the  excellent  things  he  said,  and 
the  holy  energy  with  which  he  spoke  them, 
that  though  he  desired  to  take  notice  of  the 
preacher  and  his  manner  of  delivery,  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  do  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  en- 
deavours, he  forgot  the  sacred  orator,  being 
wholly  transported  and  possessed  with  the  great 
truths  he  preached  ;  thought  his  longest  sermons 
short,  and  was  very  sorry  when  he  concluded 
his  discourse,  that  it  was  over.  Possevinus 
and  others  assure  us  of  the  same.  The  saint's 
zeal  in  procuring  that  all  children  and  others 
throughout  his  diocess  should  be  perfectly  in- 
structed in  the  catechism  or  Christian  doctrine, 
was  fruitful  in  expedients  to  promote  and  per- 
petuate this  most  important  duty  of  religion. 
Not  content  with  strictly  enjoining  all  parish 
priests  to  give  public  catechism  every  Sunday 
and  holiday,  he  established  every  where,  under 
admirable  regulations,  schools  of  the  Christian 
dn(  tune,  which  amounted  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty,  in  which  were  three 
thousand  and  forty  cateelnsts,  and  forty  thou- 
sand   and    ninety-eight  scholars,  as  Giussano 

testifies. 

The    congregation    of  regular  clerks  called 
Barnabites,  in    Milan,  abounding  at  that  time 

with  spiritual  and  interior  men,  the  saint  con- 
ceived a  particular  esteem  and  affection  for  this 
Order,  and  employed  very  much  these  good 
religious  men  in  the  most  important  spiritual 
functions.  To  supply  his  diocess  with  good 
pastors  he  founded  many  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, and  with    the   same   view   instituted,   in 

Card.  Frederic  Borromeo  file  sacris  oratoribus,  p.  24, 
Sdiiuaiu  Prsefat,  in  homilies  S.  Caroli,  &c. 


157S,  the  congregation  of  secular  priests,  called 
Oblats  of  St.  Ambrose,  because  they  voluntarily 
offer  themselves  to  the  bishop,  making  a  simple 
vow  of  obedience  to  him,  and  being  ready  at 
his  discretion  to  be  employed  in  any  manner 
whatever  in  labouring  tor  the  salvation  of  souls.11 
St.  Charles  made  excellent  regulations  for  their 
frequent  conferences  in  all  parts  of  the  diocess 
under  proper  superiors,  who  assembled  them 
together ;  also  for  their  exercises,  private  con- 
duct, and  government.  For  their  chief  house 
he  gave  them  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
with  a  convenient  contiguous  building,  where 
a  certain  number  always  reside  to  be  ready  for 
any  commission  or  emergency.  Out  of  these 
Oblats  he  chose  his  ablest  curates  and  vicars, 
and  employed  others  in  particular  missions  and 
other  important  services.  His  great  seminary, 
which  he  had  first  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  took  from  them  with  their  free  con- 
sent, and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Oblats. 
He  associated  several  pious  ladies  of  Milan  in 
regular  exercises  of  devotion  and  Christian  per- 
fection, by  whose  examples  others  were  engaged 
to  spend  much  time  devoutly  in  churches,  to 
assist  at  all  the  sermons  they  could,  and  to  be 
always  taken  up  with  serious  employments, 
and  withdrawn  from  that  fatal  sloth  and  round 
of  dangerous  amusements  which  many  seem  to 
look  upon  as  a  privilege  of  their  rank  ;  as  if 
this  could  make  void  the  maxims  of  the  gospel, 
or  exempt  any  Christian  from  the  obligation  of 
his  baptismal  engagements.  These  sacred 
vows,  made  by  every  one  at  the  font,  St.  Charles 
often  inculcated,  and  induced  persons  to  renew 
them  frequently  in  a  solemn  manner  with  incre- 
dible fruit. 

Immediately  after  his  first  provincial  council 
he  began  the  visitation  of  his  diocess  with  the 
churches  of  Milan.  Several  monasteries,  espe- 
cially of  nuns,  that  were  subject  to  the  superiors 
of  their  own  Order,  refused  to  give  him  admis- 
sion, and  opposed  the  rules  of  reformation 
which  he  prescribed  them.  It  cost  him  infinite 
trouble  to  eliect  his  good  designs  amongst 
them  ;  but  no  entreaties  or  interest  could  soften 
him,  nor  were  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
would  have  discouraged  any  other  person,  able 
to  slacken  his  vigorous  endeavours,  which  were 
at  length  crowned  every  where  with  success. 
Some  nunneries  which  before  were  under 
the  obedience  of  their  Order  only,  by  special 
bulls  which  he  procured,  he  subjected  to  the 
archiepiscopal  jurisdiction.  Elvery  one  of  these 
undertakings  was  a  work  of  time  and  much 
labour,  and  cost  the  holy  prelate  many  prayers 
and  tears.  The  reformation  of  his  chapter  was 
his  first  essay,  and  he  established  the  divine 
service  in  the  metropolitieal  church  with  the 
most  edifying  devotion,  and  in  the  utmost 
splendour,  and  obliged  the  canons  to  give  con- 
stant attendance  in  the  choir.  The  saint 
founded    in   it  three    new  prebends,    each    of 
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which  proved  singularly  Useful :  the  first  was 
given  to  a  theologian,  who  was  to  preach 
every  Sunday,  and  to  read  lectures  in  divinity 
twice  a  week.  The  second  to  a  penitentiary, 
whose  business  it  was  to  absolve  penitents 
from  reserved  cases,  to  be  assiduous  in  hearing 
confessions,  and  to  hold  every  week  a  meeting 
with  four  sub-penitentiaries  that  were  under 
him,  and  with  certain  other  able  divines  and 
canonists,  in  order  to  decide  difficult  cases,  upon 
which  curates  or  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
diocess  should  consult  them.  The  third  pre- 
bend called  the  Doctoral,  was  bestowed  on  a 
doctor  in  laws,  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct 
young  clergymen  in  the  canon  law.  St.  Charles 
repaired  the  choir  of  the  great  church  witli 
great  magnificence  and  decency,  forbade  any 
layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  come  within  the 
chancel  during  the  divine  office,  removed  the 
escutcheons  of  noble  families  and  whatever  was 
profane,  and  took  care  that  all  persons  were 
hindered  from  making  the  churches  a  passage 
in  going  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  1567.  the  saint  had  a  contest  with  the 
officers  of  justice.  Certain  lay-persons  who 
lived  in  public  adultery,  or  kept  concubines, 
and  could  not  be  reclaimed  by  remonstrances, 
were  imprisoned  by  his  order.  The  senate 
threatened  the  Serjeants  of  the  archiepiscopal 
court  for  this  action  ;  and  one  of  the  king's 
judges  caused  their  barigel  or  provost  to  be 
apprehended,  and  punished  in  a  public  square 
with  three  strappados.  The  archbishop  treated 
with  the  magistrates  with  great  calmness  and 
meekness ;  but,  after  much  deliberation,  de- 
clared the  judge,  the  king's  fiscal,  the  notary, 
and  jailer  excommunicated,  for  having  seized 
and  punished  an  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court.  Philip  II.  to  whom  both  parties  made 
their  complaint,  ordered  the  affair  to  be  left  to 
the  pope's  decision  :  to  whom  a  senator  was 
sent  as  deputy  to  plead  the  cause,  and  the  duke 
of  Albuquerque,  governor  of  Milan,  expressed 
an  extreme  displeasure  at  the  treatment  of  the 
archbishop's  officer.  In  the  mean  time,  St. 
Charles  set  out  in  October  to  perforin  the  visita- 
tion of  the  three  vallies  of  Levantine,  Breguo, 
and  Riparie,  subject  to  the  three  Swiss  cantons 
of  Uri,  Svvitz,  and  Undervvald  ;  for  the  see  of 
Milan  is  extended  in  the  Alps,  as  far  as  Mount 
St.  Goddard's.  Not  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
temporal  sovereignties  he  entreated  each  to 
send  a  deputy  to  accompany  him  through  their 
territories,  which  they  did  in  a  verv  obliging 
manner.  These  vallies  had  been,  as  it  were, 
abandoned  by  former  archbishops,  were  full  of 
disorders,  and  the  priests  there  were  more 
corrupt  than  the  laity.  The  saint  travelled 
through  snows  and  torrents,  and  over  rocks 
which  were  almost  inaccessible,  having  iron 
spikes  on  his  shoes  to  climb  them,  and  suffer- 
ing with  joy,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  conti- 
nual weariness.  He  preached  and  catechised 
every  where,  displaced  the  ignorant  and  scan- 
dalous priests,  and  put  in  their  room  others  en- 
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dowed  with  learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  who  were 
capable  of  restoring  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
people  to  their  original  purity.  In  some  cor- 
ners of  his  diocess  the  Zuinglian  heresy  had 
got  footing;  to  them  he  made  his  way  through 
incredible  difficulties,  reconciled  many  to  the 
Church,  and  settled  all  this  northern  part  of  his 
diocess  in  very  good  order.  His  method  of 
making  his  visitation  was  as  follows  :  He  al- 
ways travelled  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  had 
never  more  than  six  horses  with  him,  and 
every  one  carried  his  own  little  necessaries  on 
his  own  horse  before  him.  He  had  no  mules, 
but  was  followed  by  a  horse  loaded  with  a 
sack  full  of  books.  He  called  at  no  houses  of 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  and  lodged  in  those 
of  the  curates,  how  mean  soever  they  were, 
often  lying  himself  on  some  table,  and  yielding 
the  beds  to  those  that  attended  him.  At 
dinner  he  would  only  allow  a  pottage,  some 
fruit,  and  one  dish  of  meat  to  be  served  up ; 
though  he  never  touched  the  meat  himself, 
and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  subsisted  only 
on  bread  and  water  which  he  took  privately  in 
his  chamber,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  table.  Certain  priests  went  before  him  to 
prepare  the  people  to  receive  the  holy  commu- 
nion, which  he  gave  to  all  himself;  he  allowed 
himself  no  interval  of  repose  from  his  functions 
except  a  short  time  in  the  night ;  and  he 
inquired  into  the  necessities,  both  corporal 
and  spiritual,  even  of  particular  persons  in 
every  parish,  took  down  some  account  of  them, 
and  afterward  would  be  informed  how  the 
evils  he  had  observed  had  been  remedied. 

In  156'S  he  took  in  hand  the  reformation  of 
the  Humiliati,  a  religious  Order  of  which  he 
was  the  protector.  Their  institute  was  founded 
by  certain  gentlemen  of  Milan  in  1134,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  their  wives,  made  religious 
vows.  They  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Bcnnet, 
with  certain  particular  constitutions,  and  their 
Order  was  approved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1200. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
tell  into  such  relaxations  that  in  ninety  monas- 
teries they  had  only  a  hundred  and  seventy 
monks ;  the  superiors,  who  were  called  pro- 
vosts, spending  the  revenues,  and  living  at 
discretion.  St.  Charles  procured  two  briefs 
from  the  pope,  by  which  he  was  empowered 
to  ordain  and  execute  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary for  their  reformation  ;  and  he  published 
regulations  for  that  purpose  in  a  general  chap- 
ter of  the  Order  which  he  assembled  at  Cre- 
mona. The  monks  received  them  willingly  ; 
but  the  provosts  and  lay-brothers  obstinately 
refused  to  submit  to  them.  Our  saint  also 
assembled  the  Franciscans  called  Conventuals, 
in  their  convent  at  Milan,  and  published  de- 
crees for  the  reformation  of  certain  abuses 
among  them,  for  which  he  was  authorized  by 
pope  Pius  V.  Upon  hearing  his  new  regula- 
tions, some  of  the  friars  got  up,  and,  by  their 
outrageous  clamours  and  running  to  the  bells, 
raised  a  furious  uproar,  threatening  the   car- 
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dinal  hilttself  if  lie  proceeded.19  He  therefore 
calmly  withdrew  for  the  present,  but  afterward 
carried  every  point  into  execution,  and  united 
their  several  branches  into  one  body.  In 
many  particular  commissions  of  popes  to  re- 
form abuses  in  distant  cities  or  in  religious 
bodies,  he  showed  such  prudence  and  disin- 
terested piety  and  zeal  as  to  seem  rather  an 
angel  than  a  man.  In  1568  he  held  a  dio- 
cesan synod.  His  method  was  tirst  to  inform 
himself  of  the  necessities  of  every  part  of  his 
diocess  by  previous  assemblies  of  sixty  country 
vicars.  The  synod  continued  three  days,  in 
which  he  published  several  regulations,  and 
preached  to  the  curates  twice  every  day,  whom 
he  always  wonderfully  inflamed  with  sincere 
piety,  disinterested  zeal,  and  ardent  charity. 
In  1569  he  assembled  his  second  provincial 
council,  and  obliged  a  bishop  of  his  province, 
who  was  a  cardinal,  and  excused  himself  upon 
various  pretences,  to  assist  at  it.  On  another 
occasion  he  obliged  a  bishop  to  come  from  an 
embassy,  in  which  he  was  employed  by  his 
prince,  to  the  council,  and  even  to  quit  his 
secular  embassy  and  reside  in  his  diocess. 
Hearing  that  one  of  his  suffragans  had  said 
in  company  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  the 
saint  sent  to  him  a  prefect  of  his  household  to 
represent  to  him  the  necessities  of  his  flock 
and  the  obligations  of  his  charge.  The  bishop 
answered  him,  coldly,  that  cardinal  Borromeo 
required  too  much.  The  saint  was  extremely 
grieved  at  his  insensibility  and  neglect,  and 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  several  leaves,  in  which 
he  summed  up  various  obligations  of  the  epis- 
copal charge,  repeating  almost  after  each  of 
them,  "  Shall  a  bishop  ever  say  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do?"  Hearing  a  cardinal,  who 
was  bishop  of  a  small  diocess,  say,  it  was  too 
little  to  require  constant  residence,  he  found 
himself  pierced  to  the  quick,  and  strongly 
represented  to  his  colleague  that  such  is  the 
price  of  one  soul,  as  to  deserve  the  residence 
and  whole  time  of  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world. 

The  tranquillity  which  St.  Charles  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed,  stirred  up  the  malice  of 
the  enemy  of  souls,  and  the  storms  which  were 
formerly  raised  against  the  saint  were  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever,  upon  the  following 
occasion.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary 
de  la  Scala,  so  called  from  the  foundress, 
B  de  la  Scala,  wife  of  Barnaby  Visconti, 

lord  of  Milan,  enjoyed  great  privileges  and 
exemptions,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
apostolic  Bee  by  Francis  Sforza  II.  duke  of 
Milan,  a  munificent  benefactor.  The  conduct 
ol  some  of  these  canons  not  being  conformable 
to  their  state,  St.  (  haiic-  consulted  able  canon- 
ists at  Milan,  and  the  pope  himself,  who  all 
I  him  that  he  had  a  right,  in  qualitj 
of  archbishop,  to  make  the  visitation  ol  tins 
church,  and,  in  case  of  misdemeanours,  to  pio- 
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eecd  against  any  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  it. 
The  archbishop  therefore  went  to  the  church 
in  solemnity  to  make  a  canonical  visitation; 
hut  was  thrust  from  the  door  by  the  canons, 
and  the  cross  which  was  carried  before  him, 
and  which,  in  the  tumult,  he  had  taken  into  his 
own  hands,  was  shot  at.  One  of  their  party 
caused  a  bell  to  be  rung;  then  declared  that 
the  archbishop  had  incurred  suspension  and 
other  censures  for  having  violated  the  privileges 
of  their  church.  The  grand  vicar  upon  the 
spot  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  authors  of  this  insult;  which  the 
archbishop  confirmed  the  next  day  in  the  great 
church,  after  having  spent  a  long  time  in 
prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Most  of  the 
king's  judges  and  the  senate  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  these  canons,  and  sent  the  most 
virulent  invectives  against  the  archbishop  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  accusing  him  of  ambition 
and  high  treason  in  invading  the  king's  rights, 
this  church  being  under  the  royal  patronage. 
The  governor  of  Milan  wrote  to  pope  Pius  V. 
in  the  strongest  terms,  threatening  to  banish 
the  cardinal  as  a  traitor.  The  pope  answered 
him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  to 
the  cardinal  than  to  suffer  banishment  and 
death  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
in  labouring  to  exterminate  vice  and  abuses 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  that  the  devil  had 
stirred  up  this  persecution  to  hinder  the  good 
effect  of  the  archbishop's  zealous  endeavours 
and  upright  intentions.  Nevertheless,  his 
holiness  was  very  reserved  in  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  cardinal,  and  it  is  incredible  how 
virulent  and  outrageous  his  enemies  at  Milan 
were  in  their  invectives.  The  saint  never 
spoke  of  any  of  them  but  with  regard  and  ten- 
derness ;  and  in  justifying  his  conduct  to  the 
pope  and  king  of  Spain,  discovered  his  charity 
towards  his  persecutors.  All  this  time  he 
ceased  not  to  pray  and  weep  for  them,  and  to 
beg  of  God  that  no  resentment  might  find  place 
in  his  heart.  At  length  the  king  wrote  to  the 
governor,  ordering  him  to  repeal  an  edict 
which  he  had  published  injurious  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  and  to  support  the  arch- 
bishop ;  saying  he  was  much  obliged  to  him 
lor  the  trouble  he  took  for  the  reformation  of 
the  canons  of  Scala,  which  undertaking  he 
begged  he  would  accomplish.  Hereupon  the 
governor  was  reconciled  to  the  saint  ;  and  the 
provost  ol"  the  canons,  who  had  been  the  least 
guilty,  begged  and  received  absolution  from 
his  censures.  The  canons  persisted  some  time 
obstinate  ;  but  at  length  submitted,  and  were 
absolved  by  the  saint.  The  pope  insisted  that 
the  most  guilty  persons,  who  had  shot  at  the 
cros-;,  should  be  punished  in  an  exemplary 
in  inner;  but  by  man)  earnest  solicitations  the 
saint  at  length  obtained  their  pardon. 

Before  this  affair  was  concluded  by  the 
king's  letter  to  the  governor,  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  life  of  the  saint,  whose  preser- 
vation  was  owing  to  a  visible   miracle.     The 
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Humiliati,  amongst  whom  St.  Charles  had  es- 
tablished a  reform,  employed  the  interest  of 
princes  and  every  other  means  to  prevail  upon 
the  pope  to  annul  the  regulations  which  our 
saint  had  made  for  their  order,  but  in  vain.  In 
the  rage  of  their  despair,  three  provosts  of  that 
Order  entered  into  a  diabolical  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  archbishop,  and  drew  some  others 
into  the  plot.  To  such  excess  of  phrenzy  and 
malice  do  passions  which  are  not  restrained, 
ead  men.  A  priest  of  the  same  Order,  named 
La  Farina,  engaged  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
execute  this  horrid  design,  imagining  that  the 
suspicion  would  rather  fall  upon  some  of  the 
king's  officers  who  were  then  at  variance  with 
the  prelate.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1569, 
the  villain  found  means  to  post  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  chapel  in  the  archbishop's  palace, 
whilst  the  prelate  with  his  family  was  at  his 
devotions,  which  lasted  an  hour  every  evening, 
from  six  to  seven  o'clock.  An  anthem  was  then 
singing  at  these  words,  Non  turbetur  cor -mcum 
neque  formidct,  and  the  prelate  was  upon  Ids 
knees,  before  the  altar,  when  the  assassin,  who 
was  not  above  five  or  six  paces  from  him,  dis- 
charged at  him  a  blunderbuss,  with  a  large 
bullet.  At  the  report  the  music  ceased,  and 
every  one  got  up  in  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
but  the  saint,  without  stirring  from  his  place, 
made  them  a  sign  to  kneel  down  again,  and 
finished  his  prayer  with  the  same  sweetness 
and  tranquillity  in  his  countenance  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  This  gave  the  murderer  an 
opportunity  of  escaping.  St.  Charles,  imagin- 
ing himself  mortally  wounded,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  God  offered  his  lite  to  him. 
But  after  the  prayer  was  finished,  rising  up  he 
found  that  the  ball  had  only  struck  upon  his 
rochet,  near  the  middle  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  leaving  a  mark  upon  the  rochet  had  fallen 
down  at  his  feet.  Some  small  shot  had  pierced 
his  clothes,  but  stopped  at  his  skin  :  and  his 
cassock  was  pierced  with  small  shot  in  several 
places.  When  he  was  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and  the  part  that  was  struck  examined,  a  light 
bruise  was  discovered  with  a  small  swelling  on 
the  skin,  which  mark  continued  even  after  his 
death.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  wounded, 
some  small  shot  penetrated  a  table  of  hard 
wood  as  thick  as  a  finger  that  was  close  by  him, 
and  struck  the  wall  with  a  great  force  and 
noise.14  The  duke  of  Albuquerque,  governor 
of  Milan,  came  immediately  to  see  the  saint, 
and  earnestly  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  make  a  search  in  his  family,  and  examine 
his  servants  in  order  to  discover  the  author 
of  so  black  an  attempt;  but  to  this  St. 
Charles  would  never  consent.  After  a  so- 
lemn thanksgiving  to  God  and  a  procession, 
he  shut  himself  up  for  some  days  in  the  char- 
treuse of  Carignan,  to  consecrate  his  life  anew 
to  God.  The  world  knew  not  which  to  call 
the  greater  miracle,  his  serenity  of  mind  under 
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such  an  accident,  or  his  wonderful  preservation, 
by  which  all  pastors  were  taught  not  to  fear 
the  world  in  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  du- 
ties. St.  Charles's  rochet  became  a  proverb  iii 
Italy  lor  a  thing  impenetrable.  It  is  preserved  at 
the  chartreuse  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  the  ball  in 
the  church  of  the  Oblats  at  Milan.  Some  of 
the  Humiliati  discovered  enough  to  St.  Charles 
for  him  to  trace  the  crime  to  its  authors  ; 
but  he  never  disclosed  it;  and  always  an- 
swered  with  simplicity  that  so  many  had  taken 
offence  at  his  regulations,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  know  who  had  carried  their  resent- 
ment so  far.  Certain  words  which  some  per- 
sons of  that  Order  let  fall,  gave  suspicions  to 
the  public,  so  that  they  were  examined,  and 
the  four  authors  convicted.  They  all  confessed 
the  crime  with  marks  of  sincere  repentance  ; 
two  provosts  who  were  of  noble  families  were 
beheaded  ;  the  third  provost  and  the  assassin 
were  hanged,  though  St.  Charles  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  that  their  lives  might  be 
spared,  and  took  care  of  their  relations.  The 
punishment  of  a  fifth,  who  was  only  condemned 
to  the  galleys,  was  mitigated,  to  content  the 
saint  in  some  measure,  and  he  was  confined  for 
some  time  in  a  monastery,  and  afterward  set 
at  liberty.  In  execration  of  this  crime  pope 
Pius  V.  abolished  the  Order  of  the  Humiliati, 
applying  their  revenues  to  other  pious  uses, 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  which  St. 
Charles  made  in  their  favour.  It  never  ap- 
peared more  clearly  than  under  these  dangers 
and  persecutions,  how  much  this  great  saint 
was  beloved  by  his  people,  and  reverenced  by 
princes  and  the  whole  Church.  Nor  did  it 
seem  possible  that  an  Ignatius  or  a  Chrysostom 
could  love  their  flocks  with  a  more  tender  and 
ardent  affection  than  St.  Charles  did  the  peo- 
ple of  his  diocess,  for  whose  sake  all  labours 
and  dangers  were  sweet :  and  he  looked  upon 
it  as  nothing  to  lay  down  his  life  to  procure 
them  the  least  spiritual  advantage,  as  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  conduct  showed. 

Before  the  execution  of  the  assassins  he  re- 
turned to  three  vallies  of  his  diocess  situated  in 
the  Alps,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit  to  the  states  of  each  of  the  Catholic 
cantons,  whose  breasts  he  by  his  exhortations 
warmed  with  an  ardent  love  of  virtue  and  zeal 
against  all  disorders  which  are  a  scandal  to  re- 
ligion. The  harvest  having  failed  in  1569,  the 
country  was  afflicted  the  following  year  with 
great  scarcity :  under  which  calamity  St.  Charles, 
by  his  care  and  immense  charities,  procured 
abundant  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
throughout  his  whole  diocess.  That  year  he 
assisted  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  at  his  death; 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  almost  abolishing 
the  disorders  of  the  Carnival  or  Shrovetide, 
and  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  to  reli- 
gious processions,  prayer,  and  compunction  at 
that  season.  To  extirpate  the  custom  of  pro- 
faning the  holy  name  of  God,  or  sentences  of 
the  holy  scripture,  the  saint  armed  himself  with 
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all  his  zeal,  and  had  recourse  to  various  pious 
institutions.  Upon  the  death  of  St.  Pius  V.  in 
1572,  St.  Charles  concurred  strenuously  to  the 
election  of  cardinal  Buoncampagno,  who  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  is  famous  for  the 
institution  of  many  colleges,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  and  surpassed,  if  possible,  his 
two  predecessors  in  his  esteem  for  our  saint, 
whom  he  detained  some  time  at  Rome  to 
take  his  advice  ;  and  he  appointed  him  apos- 
tolic visitor  of  thediocessesof  all  his  suffragans. 
In  1575,  St.  Charles  went  to  Rome  with  the 
most  edifying-  devotion  to  gain  the  jubilee,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  opened  it  at  Milan. 
With  all  his  zeal,  he  was  not  able  to  hinder 
the  exhibition  of  profane  diversions  of  tilts  and 
tournaments,  that  very  year.  Whilst  the  peo- 
ple were  taken  up  in  them  he  clearly  foretold 
tiic  plague,  which  broke  out  before  they  were 
over.  The  news  of  this  calamity  reached  the 
saint  at  Lodi,  whither  he  was.  gone  to  assist 
the  bishop  of  that  see  at  his  death,  as  it  was  his 
custom  to  do  toward  all  his  suffragans.  The 
governor  fled  to  Yigevano,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  nobility  left  the  town.  St.  Charles  made 
haste  thither,  visited  the  pesthouse  whither  the 
infected  were  sent  by  the  magistrates,  and  pro- 
vided  both  the  sick  and  the  poor  with  every 
succour  spiritual  and  corporal.  According  to 
his  custom  in  all  difficulties,  he  consulted  his 
vicars  and  canonists,  whether  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  with  the  infected,  or  to  withdraw  to 
some  other  part  of  his  diocess.  They  answered 
him  with  warm  solicitations  in  the  negative, 
entreating  him  not  to  expose  his  life,  which  was 
at  that  time  of  infinite  importance,  both  to  the 
sick  and  to  those  parts  of  his  diocess  which 
were  not  visited  with  that  calamity.  But  St. 
Charles  proved  to  them  that  a  pastor,  who  is 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  flock,  must 
not  abandon  them  in  the  time  of  danger.  All 
granted  this  was  the  more  perfect.  And  is  not 
a  bishop,  said  the  saint,  obliged  to  choose  what 
is  most  perfect?  Sin  being  the  cause  of 
scourges,  he  strongly  exhorted  the  people  to  have 
recourse  to  the  divine  mercy  by  humble  pe- 
nance, and  he  redoubled  his  prayers  and  auste- 
rities. In  three  general  processions  he  walked 
barefoot,  having  on  a  purple  cope,  as  in  times 
of  penance,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and 
a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  from  which  he  seemed 
never  to  turn  his  eyes,  which  were  drowned  in 
tears.  Thus  he  offered  himself  a  victim  for  the 
sins  6f  the  people.  He  preached  almost  every 
day,  and  never  ceased  admonishing  his  fellow- 
labourers  to  contemn  lite  in  such  a  cause,  him- 
self exhorting  the  sick  and  administering  the 
sacraments.  For  the  relief  of  those  that  were 
destitute,  he  melted  down  all  his  plate,  and 
gave  all  his  furniture,  even  the  straw  bed  on 
which  he  lay,  taking  his  rest  on  the  boards. 
The  number  of  priests  chiefly  of  his  own 
clergy,  whom  he  at  first  appointed  to  attend 
the  sick,  not  being  sufficient,  he  assembled  the 
superiors  of  the  religious    communities,    and 


begging  their  concurrence,  made  them  a  mos 
pathetic  discourse,  in  which  he  shows  how 
great  a  happiness  it  was  for  any  to  lose  their 
lives  (which  are  always  uncertain  and  short)  in 
such  a  cause  of  the  most  noble  charity,  though 
the  danger  was  not  so  great  as  was  commonly 
imagined,  and  they  were  under  the  divine  pro- 
tection.15 Such  was  the  effect  of  this  zealous 
discourse,  that  about  twenty-eight  priests  imme- 
diately presented  themselves  out  of  that  body, 
and  the  saint  allotted  them  their  diet  and  lodg- 
ings in  his  own  palace.  The  magistrates  found 
fault  with  his  numerous  processions  and  assem- 
blies of  devotion,  for  fear  of  spreading  the  con- 
tagion. The  saint  justified  his  conduct  by  the 
example  of  St.  Gregory,  St.  Mammertus,  and 
other  great  prelates,  alleged,  that  all  human 
remedies  failing,  it  was  more  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  those  which  are  divine,  and  assured 
them  that  those  devotions,  far  from  increasing, 
would  remove,  the  calamity ;  which  seemed  a 
prophecy :  for  though  fourscore  died  in  the 
procession  which  St.  Gregory  made,  no  one 
catched  the  infection  in  those  of  St.  Charles, 
nor  any  one  of  those  that  attended  him  in  his 
visits  of  the  sick  :  only  two  of  his  family  died, 
who  never  went  to  the  infected  houses.  So 
abandoned  to  iniquity  were  some  persons,  that 
this  scourge  itself  was  not  able  to  reclaim  them. 
Persuading  themselves  that  mirth,  jollity,  plea- 
sure, and  high  living,  were  the  best  means  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  contagion,  they  lived  toge- 
ther in  a  pleasant  row  of  houses  near  the  town, 
in  debauchery  and  intemperance,  and  despised 
the  serious  admonitions  of  their  holy  pastor ; 
but  they  were  more  severely  visited  with  the 
pestilence  than  any  other  part,  so  that  not  one 
of  their  houses  escaped  it.  This  dreadful  dis- 
temper, after  raging  four  months,  began  to 
abate  in  November,  and  quite  ceased  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  saint  ap- 
pointed a  public  solemn  thanksgiving,  and  three 
days  prayer  tor  such  as  had  died  during  the 
pestilence.  The  two  governors  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Albuquerque  gave  the  saint  much  to 
suffer,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  abolishing  the 
extravagances  of  Shrovetide,  and  of  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent ;  and,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
cessions he  had  made  during  the  pestilence  ; 
to  which  they  were  stirred  up  by  incorrigible 
sinners,  and  persons  who  were  enemies  to  all 
reformation  of  manners,  as  Giussano  shows  at 
large.16  After  the  death  of  the  latter  of  these 
governors,  in  15S0,  the  king  of  Spain  did  the 
saint  justice,  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  full  of 
admiration  at  the  wisdom  and  apostolic  spirit 
which  appeared  in  his  whole  conduct,  approved 
of  all  his  regulations,  and  commended  his  zeal; 
also  the  duke  of  Terra  Nuova,  the  fourth  go- 
vernor of  Milan,  from  the  time  of  our  saint's 

11  See  this  discourse  extant  among  his  homilies,  t.  1. 
hum.  xi.  p.  81.  with  Saxins's  r.oiP.  Also  Carolus  a  nasi- 
lica  S.  Petri  in  vita  S.  Caroli,  L  4,  c.  6. 

:6  Giussano,  1.  5.  c.  1.  p.  402.  L.  5.  c.  7.  p.  444.  L 
6.C.2.  p.471.   L.  6.C.5.    L.6.C.  9.  et  lu. 
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promotion,  lived  constantly  in  good  intelligence 
with  the  saint,  and  often  assisted  at  his  ser- 
mons. 

St.  Charles  made  twice  the  visitation  of  his 
whole  diocess,  and   once   of  his  province :  he 
took  a  journey  into  the  Valteline,  and  into  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  where  he  animated  the 
Catholics  to  the  practice  of  piety,  and  converted 
many  Zuinglianists.     The  diocess  of  Milan  is 
filled  with  monuments  of  his  charity  and  zeal, 
and  in  that  city  itself  he  founded  a  convent  of 
Capuchinesses,   (in  which  a  daughter    of  his 
uncle,  John  Baptist  Borromeo,  embraced  that 
austere  Order,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity,) one  of  Ursulines,  for  the  instruction   of 
poor  girls,    who  were  educated  there   gratis ; 
an  hospital  for  beggars,  into  which  all  the  poor 
were  received;  another  of  Convalescents  who 
were  dismissed  out  of  the  great   hospital,  &c. 
After  he   had    established   the  college  of   the 
Jesuits  at  Milan,  in  which  grammar,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology  are  taught,  he  committed  a 
college  which  he  founded  for  the  Switzers,  his 
six  seminaries,  (three  in  the  city,  and  three  in 
other  parts  of  his  diocess,)    and  all  the  other 
houses  which  he  instituted,  to  the  care  of  his 
Oblats ;    except   a  house  at  Pavia,   which    he 
gave    to   the  regular  elerks  of  Somascha,   so 
tailed  from  a  place  of  that  name  between  Ber- 
gamo and  Milan,  where  their  founder,  St.  Jerom 
^Emiliani,   a  nobleman  of  Venice,  established 
their  chief  seminary.1?     Though  the  saint  pre- 
ferred public  and  general  duties,  as  preaching, 
to  those  which  regarded  only  private  persons ; 
yet  he  spent  much  time  in  the  direction  of  par- 
ticulars, in  which  his  prudence   was  most  re- 
markable.    He  was  very  severe  in  examining, 
and  much  upon  his  guard  in  believing  visions 
and  ecstasies,  especially  in  women,  whose  ima- 
gination  is  easily  susceptible  of  impressions  : 
on  such  occasions,  he  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  humility  and  solid  virtues.     When  a 
young    woman    in    Milan,   who    was  one    of 
those    who,    making    a    vow    of  chastity,    are 
called   Devotes,   (in  Italy  Beale.%)  was  much 
spoke   of  on   account  of  extraordinary  favours 
which  it  was  pretended  she  had  received  from 
God  ;  though  F.  Adorno,  who  examined  her, 
judged  them  real,  the  saint  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  any  entreaties  so  much  as  to  go 
to  see  her,  but  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
nunnery,  sufficiently  testifying  that  he   looked 
upon  the  whole  as  an  illusion  ;  as  was  made 
manifest   some    time   after   the    saint's    death. 
He  was  no  less  strict  in  the  scrutiny  of  mira- 
cles and    relics,   and  exploded   all  those  that 
were  not  authentic  ;  but  visited  other  holy  re- 
lics with  singular  devotion,  and  translated  and 
adorned   the  shrines  of  many  saints.     It  was 
to  him,  as  he   often  expressed,  a  singular  plea- 
sure to  assist  dying  persons.     In  1583,  hearing 

'7  See.  the  life  of  this  saint  on  the  20th  of  July.     Also 
his    life  written  in  Latin  by   Au<j.  Tiirtua,   printed    at 
Milan  in  1620,  octavo;  and  Helyot,  Hist.  des  Ord.  Rul. 
t.  4.  c.  33. 
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the  duke  of  Savoy  was  fallen  sick  at  Vercelli, 
and  given  over  by  his  physicians,  he  posted 
thither,  and  found  him,  as  it  was  thought,  at 
the  last  gasp.  The  duke  seeing  him  come  into 
his  chamber,  cried  out :  "  I  am  cured."  The 
saint  gave  him  the  holy  communion  the  next 
day,  and  ordered  the  forty  hours'  prayer  for  his 
recovery.  The  duke  was  restored  to  his  health, 
as  he  was  persuaded  by  the  prayers  of  St. 
Charles,  and  after  the  saint's  death,  sent  a 
silver  lamp  to  be  hung  up  at  his  tomb  in  me- 
mory of  this  benefit. 

For  closer  solitude  St.  Charles  sometimes 
used   to   make  his  retreats  at  Camaldoli   and 
other  places  ;  but  none  seemed  so  agreeable  to 
his  devotion  as   mount  Varalli,  situate  in  the 
diocess  of  Novara,  upon   the  borders  of  Swit- 
zerland,  a  famous  place   of  devotion  to    the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  the  mysteries  of  which  are 
curiously  carved  in  thirty-eight  chapels  of  good 
architecture,  besides  the  great  church,  which  is 
served    by   Franciscans.     Thither   St.    Charles 
went  in  1584,  to  make  his  annual  retreat  and 
confession,   having  with   him  F.   Adorno,  who 
proposed   to  him  the  points  of  his  meditations. 
He   had  before  clearly  foretold  to   several   per- 
sons that  he  should  not  remain  long  witli  them  ; 
and  in  this  retreat  redoubled  his  fervour  in  his 
austerities  and    devotions,    and    seemed    more 
than  ordinarily  absorbed   in  God,  and  disen- 
gaged from  his  body,  and  all  earthly  ties.     The 
abundance  of  his  tears  obliged  him   often  to 
stop   in    saying  mass;   and    a  bishop  deposed, 
that  he  saw    his  countenance   one  day  at  the 
altar  darting  a  ray  of  bright  light,  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  that  interior  light  which  filled 
his  soul,  and  to  be  a  presage  of  that  glory  with 
which  he  was  going  to  be  crowned.     He  spent 
most  time  in  the  chapel,  called.  Of  the  prayer 
in  the  garden,  and  in  that,  Of  our   Redeemer 
in  the  sepulchre  ;  endeavouring  to  put   himself 
in  a  state  of  death  with   him,  by  a  perfect  re- 
nunciation  of  all  sentiments  and  thoughts  of 
self-love  ;  and  praying  that  whatever  remained 
in  him  of  the  life  of  Adam,   might  be  entirely 
destroyed   by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a 
tertian  ague;  but  concealed  it :  on  the  26th  he 
had  a  second  fit,  and  by  the  order  of  F.  Adorno, 
abridged  the  hours  of  his  prayers,  had   a  little 
straw  laid  on  the  boards   on  which  he   lay,  and 
took  a  panado,  suffering  the  bread  to  be  toasted, 
which   he  ate   with  water,  but  would   not    use 
any  salt  or  butter.     On  the  fifth  day  of  his  re- 
treat he  spent  eight  hours  on  his  knees  with 
such  fervour  and  compunction,  that  h».   could 
not  be   persuaded  he  had   been    near  so  long ; 
after  this  he  made  his  annual   confession,  and 
the  next  day,  it  being  the  29th  of  October,   he 
went  to  Arona,  and   there  alighted  at  the   cu- 
rate's  according    to    his    custom,    not    at   the 
palace,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  governors, 
but  was   afterward   restored  to  him  without  his 
solicitations.      Having  taken  a  mess  of  panado 
he  went,  though   it  was  night,  across  the   lake 
3  a 
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to  Ascona,  to  finish  the  foundation  of  a  college 
there,  though  the  plague  was  then  in  that  town. 
Ik- took  a  little  rest  in  the  boat,  and  despatched 

his  business  the  next  morning;  he  returned  by 
water  to  Conobbio,  though  in  a  fit  of  the  ague. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  Arona;  but  it  being 
the  eve  of  All-Saints,  fasted  as  usual  ;  except 
that  he  took  the  drugs  prescribed  him  by  his 
physician.  His  cousin  Renatus  Borromeo 
could  not  induce  him  to  lodge  at  the  castle,  but 
he  lay  at  the  Jesuits,  and  rested  well  that 
night :  and  rose  to  his  prayers  at  two  in  the 
morning  After  his  confession  he  said  mass  at 
seven  :  his  physicians  persuaded  him  not  to  set 
out,  that  being  the  day  of  the  return  of  his 
ague,  and  they  ordered  him  to  drink  a  great 
quantity  of  ptisan.  He  obeyed  them  ;  but  the 
ptisan  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  ex- 
pected it,  being  too  strong  for  a  constitution  ac- 
customed to  no  other  fare  than  bread  and 
water,  or  pulse.  His  ptisan  and  drugs  were  to 
him  cordials,  instead  of  coolers,  and  his  lever 
was  much  increased  by  them,  so  that  it  became 
from  that  time  continued,  and  never  after  left 
him. 

On  All-Souls-day  he  arrived  at  Milan  in  a 
litter,  called  in  the  ablest  physicians,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  their  direction,  which  he  scrupu- 
lously followed  in  every  point.  They  declared 
his  distemper  very  dangerous ;  but  the  next 
day,  finding  his  fever  much  abated,  had  great 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  saint  gave  no 
sig-ns  of  joy  at  this  news,  and  continued  his 
pious  exercises,  chiefly  on  the  passion  of  Christ 
sometimes  by  himself,  sometimes  with  F. 
Adorno,  F.  Charles  Bascape,  and  other  devout 
persons.  In  the  next  paroxysm  of  his  fever 
the  physicians  found  the  state  of  his  health  des- 
perate :  he  received  the  news  with  a  surprising 
serenity,  received  the  viaticum  and  extreme- 
unction  with  great  devotion,  and  with  these 
words,  Ecce  venio,  Behold  I  come,  expired  in 
the  first  part  of  the  night  between  the  3d  and 
4th  of  November.  He  left  by  his  will  his  plate 
to  his  cathedral,  his  library  to  his  canons,  and 
his  manuscripts  to  the  bishop  of  Vercelli,  and 
declared  the  general  hospital  his  heir.  His  fu- 
neral he   ordered  to  be   made  as  privately   as 


affirmed  it  publicly  in  a  sermon.  He  returned 
to  Genoa,  his  own  country,  and  died  there  very 
soon  after  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.18  Several 
instantaneous  miraculous  cures  were  wrought 
by  this  saint's  relics  and  intercession.19  In 
1601,  the  venerable  cardinal  Baronius,  con- 
fessor  to  Clement  VIII.  sent  to  the  clergy  of 
Milan  an  order  of  his  holiness,  to  change  the 
anniversary  mass  de  Requiem,  which  the  saint 
had  founded  to  perpetuity  in  the  great  hospital, 
into  a  mass  of  the  saint:  and  St.  Charles  was 
solemnly  canonized  by  Paul  V.  in  1610.  His 
sacred  remains  are  now  deposited  in  a  rich 
subterraneous  chapel  just  under  the  cupola  in 
the  great  church,  and  laid  in  a  crystal  shrine 
of  an  immense  value.  The  altar  in  this  chapel 
is  of  solid  silver ;  plates  of  silver  cover  the 
walls  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  vault,  and  a 
great  number  of  large  silver  and  gold  lamps 
burn  there  night  and  day,  not  to  mention  the 
great  images  and  other  donaries  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  which  this  chapel  is  filled  by  the 
devotion  of  many  distant  princes,  cardinals,  and 
bishops.  Besides  the  richest  vestments  and 
like  ornaments  Giussano  tells  us,  that  in  eight 
years  the  donaries  here  amounted  to  above  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns 
of  gold.20  Thus  is  he  honoured  on  earth  who 
despised  the  whole  world  for  Christ. 

St.  Charles  was  raised  by  God  to  revive  an 
ecclesiastical  spirit  in  the  clergy.  Priests  are 
called  by  our  Blessed  Redeemer  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Through  them  the  world  is  to  be  sea- 
soned as  it  were,  with  the  Christian  spirit  of 
perfect  humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity, 
devotion,  and  contempt  of  the  world.  How 
can  they  infuse  these  virtues  into  others  who 
are  themselves  unacquainted  with  this  spirit? 
For  this,  much  more  is  required  than  barely  to 
know  the  names  of  virtues.  To  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  world,  and  dead  to  themselves ; 
to  love  retirement,  and  to  be  always  employed 
n  the  business  of  their  heavenly  Father,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  ministers  of  the  altar. 
Such  were  the  pastors  who  formed  so  many 
saints.  The  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  depends  very  much  upon  that  of  the 


near  the  choir,  with  this  inscription,  which  re- 
mains there  to  this  day,  in  a  small  marble 
stone;  "  Charles,  cardinal  of  the  title  of  St. 
Praxedes,  archbishop  of  Milan,  desiring  to  be 
recommended  to  the  frequent  prayers  of  the 
clergy,  people,  and  the  devout  sex,  living,  chose 
for  himself  this  monument."  There  follows 
this  addition  :  "He  lived  forty-six  years,  one 
month,  and  one  day  ;  governed  this  church 
twenty-four  years,  eight  months,  twenty-four 
days,  and  died  November  the  4th,  in  1&84." 
F.  Adorno  soon  after  fiis  departure,  in  a 
slumber,  saw  him  in  o;reat  light  and  <;lory,  and 
the  saint  said  to  him  :  "  I  am  happy  ;  you 
will  soon  follow  me."  This  F.  Adorno  told 
several    friends   with  great  comfort,   and  once 


mipdit  be,  and  chose  for  his  burial-place  a  vault , clergy.     Judgment  must  begin  from  the.  house 

of  God."  A  clergyman  is  one  separated  from 
the  people,  as  his  name  and  office  imply:  sepa- 
rated not  only  in  his  education  and  ministry, 
but,  in  some  degree,  in  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion. How  much  soever  he  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  his  profession,  this  will  be  soon  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  contagion  of  the  world  or 
love  of  vanity,  pleasure,  riches,  and  honour,  in- 
sensibly contracted  by  too  great  familiarity 
with  it.  It  shall  be  as  with  the  people,  so  with 
tin',  priest*2 


Giussano,  1.  7.  c.  14. 
Ib.l.  7.  c.  18.  p.  556. 
Isa.  xxiv.  2 


lb.  1.  8. 
1  Pet.  iv.  17. 
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St.  Ambrose  informs  us  that  Agricola  was 
a  gentleman  of  Bologna,  whose  behaviour  in 
the  world  had  engaged  the  affection  of  the  ido- 
laters amongst  whom  he  lived.  Vitalis,  his 
slave  learned  from  him  the  Christian  religion, 
and  first  received  the  crown  :  for  the  servant 
and  the  freeman  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
in  Christ,  nor  is  there  any  difference  from  their 
condition  in  their  reward.  They  were  both 
seized,  probably  in  the  year  304,  and  Vitalis 
first  put  to  the  torture.  He  ceased  not  to 
praise  God  so  long  as  he  had  the  use  of  his 
tongue  ;  and  seeing  no  part  of  his  body  left 
which  was  not  covered  with  wounds  and  blood, 
he  prayed  Jesus  Christ  to  receive  his  soul,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  that  crown  which  his  angel 
had  shown  him.  His  prayer  was  no  sooner 
ended  than  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  Agricola's 
execution  was  deferred  out  of  a  cruel  compas- 
sion, that  time  and  the  sight  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  faithful  servant  might  daunt  his  resolu- 
tion. But  he  was  animated  and  encouraged  by 
such  an  example.  Whereupon  the  affection  of 
the  judges  and  people  was  converted  into  fury; 
and  the  martyr  was  hung  on  a  cross,  and  his 
body  pierced  with  so  many  huge  nails  that  the 
number  of  his  wounds  surpassed  that  of  his 
limbs.  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  laid  in 
the  burial  place  of  the  Jews.  St.  Ambrose 
flying  horn  the  arms  of  the  tyrant  Eugenius, 
came  to  Bologna  in  393,  and  there  discovered 
these  relics.  He  took  to  himself  some  of  the 
blood  that  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  and  the  cross  and  nails  which  were  the 
instruments  of  Agricola's  martyrdom.  Juliana, 
a  devout  widow  of  Florence,  invited  him  to 
dedicate  a  church  she  had  built  in  that  city,  and 
begged  of  him  this  treasure,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  refuse  her,  and  the  value  of  which 
he  much  extols  to  her  three  daughters,  bidding 
them  receive  with  respect  these  presents  of  sal- 
vation, which  were  laid  under  the  altar.  See 
St.  Ambrose,  Exhort,  ad  Virginit.  c.  1,  2.  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  de  Glor.  Mart.  c.  44. 

ST.  JOANNICIUS,  ABBOT. 

This  saint,  by  holy  penance  after  a  dissolute 
youth,  arrived  at  so  eminent  a  degree  of  sanc- 
tity, as  to  be  ranked  by  the  Greek  Church 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  saints  of  the  mo- 
nastic Order.  He  was  a  native  of  Bithynia, 
and  a  hog  driver  ;  afterward  he  rode  in  the 
guards  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  or  at  least 
of  his  son  and  successor  Leo  IV.  surnamed 
Chazares,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  robust 
constitution,  big  stature,  intrepid  courage,  and 
many  military  exploits,  but  was  carried  away 
with  the  torrent  of  the  times,  and  became  a  vio- 
lent persecutor  of  holy  images.  By  the  con- 
versation of  a  holy  monk  in  the  reign  of  the 
Catholic  empress  Irene,  he  was  reclaimed  from 
his  error  and  dissolute  life,  and,  touched  with 


compunction,  spent  his  time  in  tears,  fasting, 
and  prayer  for  six  years,  dining  which  he  con- 
tinued in  the  army.  These  sentiments  making 
every  day  deeper  wounds  in  his  heart,  at  forty 
years  of  age  he  quitted  the  service,  and  retiring 
to  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia,  near  Prusa, 
lived  in  several  monasteries  till  he  had  learned 
to  read,  and  to  recite  the  psalter  by  heart,  and 
had  instructed  and  exercised  himself  in  all  the 
duties  of  a  monastic  life.  His  prayer  was  con- 
tinual ;  and  he  had  always  a  devout  aspiration 
in  his  mouth,  which  he  called  the  seasoning  of 
his  heart.  He  afterward  led  an  eremitical  life 
for  twelve  years :  then  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the  monastery  of  Ereste,  and  became  famous 
over  all  the  East  for  the  gifts  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  for  his  heavenly  prudence  in 
directing  others  in  the  paths  of  perfect  virtue. 
He  zealously  defended  the  use  which  the 
Church  makes  of  holy  images,  in  the  persecut- 
ing reigns  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  and  Theo- 
philus  ;  and  had  a  share  in  the  triumph  of  the 
truth,  when  the  pious  empress  Theodora  re- 
stored holy  images.  In  his  old  age  he  built 
himself  a  cell  near  his  monastery  on  mount 
Antides,  and  in  this  retirement  prepared  him- 
self for  his  passage  to  eternity,  which  happened 
in  845.  Three  days  before  his  death  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  patriarch  St.  Method ias. 
Some  make  him  a  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
old  at  his  death  ;  others  ninety-four,  and  others 
only  eighty-one.  See  his  life  in  Surius,  which 
Baronius  and  Baillet  ascribe  to  Metaphrastes  ; 
but  Pagi  to  some  anonymous  author.  Pape- 
broke  (in  Ephrem.  Gr.  Mosch.)  promises  more 
authentic  memoirs  of  this  saint  from  Sabas 
and  Peter,  both  monks  of  his  community.  See 
Lambecius,  t.  8.  p.  266. 

ST.  CLARUS,  M. 

This  saint  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  of 
very  noble  extraction,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  leaving  his  own  country  led  many  years  an 
angelical  lite  in  the  county  of  Vexin  in  France. 
He  often  preached  the  truths  of  salvation  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  died  a  martyr  of  chastity, 
being  murdered  by  two  ruffians,  employed  by 
an  impious  and  lewd  lady  of  cmality,  about  the 
year  S94.  He  is  named  in  the  Roman  and 
Gallican  Martyrologies,  and  honoured  with 
singular  veneration  in  the  diocesses  of  Rouen, 
Beauvais,  and  Paris.  The  village  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  situate  upon  the  river 
Epte  (which  separates  the  Norman  and  French 
Vexins)  nine  leagues  from  Pontoise,  and  twelve 
from  Rouen,  hears  his  name,  and  is  become  a 
considerable  town  by  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  tliis  saint.  His  rich  shrine  is  resorted  to 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  also  visit  a  hermit- 
age which  stands  upon  the  spot  which  was 
watered  with  his  blood  near  the  town.  Another 
town  in  the  diocess  of  Coutances  in  Normandy, 
which  is  said  also  to  have  been  sanctified  by 
his  dwelling  there  before  he  retired  to  the  Epte, 
3  o  ■> 
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is  called  by  his  name  St.  Clair.  See  his  acts 
in  Capgrave  ;  Saussaye  :  Moutier,  Neustria  pia; 
and  Trigan,  Hist.  Eccles.  de  Norm.  t.  2.  p.  201. 

SAINT  BRINSTAN,  BISHOP  OF 
WINCHESTER, 

Was  raised  for  his  eminent  sanctity  to  that  see 
in  93 L,  on  the  resignation  of  the  pious  bishop 
Trithestan,  who  died  the  following  year.  It 
was  his  daily  custom  to  wash  the  feet  of  a 
number  of  poor  whom  he  served  at  table;  he 
also  every  day  said  mass,  and  at  night  repeated 
the  psalms  for  the  faithful  departed.  He  died 
the  4th  of  Nov.  934.  See  Malmesb.  de 
Pontif.  1.  2.  p.  242.     Godwin,  de  Ep.  Ang.  &c. 


NOVEMBER  V. 


SAINT  BERTILLE,  ABBESS  OF 
CHELLES. 

From  her  life  written  soon  after  her  death  in  Mabillon, 
Act.  Ben.  t.  3.  p.  21.  Du  Plessis,  Hist,  do  Meaux,  1. 
1.  n.  47,48.5  0. 

A.  D.  692. 

St.  Bertille  was  born  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  the  territory  of  Soissons, 
in  the  reign  of  Dagobert  I.  and  by  her  piety 
acquired  the  true  nobility  of  the  children  of 
God.  From  her  infancy  she  preferred  the  love 
of  God  to  that  of  creatures,  shunned  as  much 
as  possible  the  company  and  amusements  of 
the  world,  and  employed  her  time  in  serious 
duties,  and  chiefly  in  holy  prayer.  As  she 
grew  up,  by  relishing  daily  more  and  more 
the  sweetness  of  conversing  with  God,  she 
learned  perfectly  to  despise  the  world,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  renounce  it.  Not  daring  to 
discover  this  inclination  to  her  parents,  she 
nr>t  opened  herself  to  St.  Oiien,  by  whom  she 
was  encouraged  in  her  resolution  ;  but  they 
both  took  sometime  to  pray  the  Father  of  lights 
that  he  would  guide  her  according  to  his  holy 
will,  and  manifest  by  what  spirit  she  was  di- 
rected ;  knowing  that  every  impulse  is  not  from 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Self-love  early  disguises 
itself  in  every  shape,  and  the  devil  often  trans- 
forms himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  Not  to 
be  deceived  through  precipitation  und  rashness, 
in  so  important  a  choice  as  that  of  a  state  of  life, 
impartial  advice,  prayer,  careful  self-examina- 
tion and  mature  deliberation  are  necessary. 
These  means  having  been  employed,  the  saint's 
parents  were  made  acquainted  with  her  desire, 
which  God  inclined  them  not  to  oppose.  They 
conducted  her  to  Jouarre,  a  great  monastery 
in  Brie,  four  leagues  from  Meaux.  founded  not 
long  belore,  about  the  year  630,  by  Ado,  the 
elder  brotherof  St.  Oiien,  who  took  the  monastic 
habit  there  with  many  other   young  noblemen, 


and  established  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbourhood. 
which  became  the  principal  house.*  St.  Thel- 
childes,  a  virgin  of  noble  descent,  who  seems 
to  have  been  educated  or  first  professed  in  the 
monastery  of  Faremoutier,  was  the  first  abbess 
of  Jouarre,  and  governed  that  house  till  about 
the  year  660.  By  her  and  her  religious  com- 
munity St.  Bertille  was  received  with  great  joy 
and  trained  up  in  the  strictest  practice  of  mo- 
nastic perfection.  Our  saint  looking  upon  this 
solitude  as  a  secure  harbour,  never  ceased  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  his  infinite  mercy  in 
having  drawn  her  out  of  the  tempestuous  ocean 
of  the  world  :  but  was  persuaded  she  could 
never  deserve  to  become  the  spouse  of  Jesus 
Christ,  unless  she  endeavoured  to  follow  him 
in  the  path  of  humiliation  and  self-denial.  By 
her  perfect  submission  to  all  her  sisters  she 
seemed  every  one's  servant,  and  in  her  whole 
conduct  was  a  model  of  humility,  obedience, 
regularity,  and  devotion.  Though  she  was  yet 
young,  her  prudence  and  virtue  appeared  con- 
summate, and  the  care  of  entertaining  strangers, 
of  the  sick,  and  of  the  children  that  were  edu- 
cated in  the  monastery  was  successively  com- 
mitted to  her.  In  all  these  employments  she 
had  acquitted  herself  with  great  charity  and 
edification  when  she  was  chosen  prioress  to 
assist  the  abbess  in  her  administration.  In  this 
office,  her  tender  devotion,  her  habitual  sense 
of  the  divine  presence,  and  her  other  virtues 
shone  forth  with  new  lustre,  and  had  a  won- 
derful influence  in  the  direction  of  the  whole 
community.  Every  one,  by  her  example,  was 
ashamed  to  fail  in  any  part  of  the  practice  of 
the  like  devotion,  or  in  the  most  punctual  and 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  least  rule  of  mo- 
nastic discipline. 

When  St.  Bathildes,  wife  of  Clovis  II.  mu- 
nificently refounded  the  abbey  of  Chelles, 
which  St.  Clotildis  had  instituted  near  the 
Marne,  four  leagues  from  Paris,t  she  desiied 
St.  Thelchildes  to  furnish  this  new  community 
with  a  small  colony  of  the  most  experienced 

*  Many  great  monasteries  were  at  that  time  founded 
double.  At  Rebais,  founded  about  the  same  time  by 
St.  Oiien,  seven  leagues  from  Meaux,  the  monastery  of 
men  was  the  principal,  and  in  later  ages,  the  only  house. 
The  rule  of  St.  Columban  was  established  in  these  mo- 
nasteries, but  afterward  changed  for  that  of  St  Bennet. 
The  manner  in  which  bishop  Bossuet  annulled  the  ex- 
emptions of  the  great  monasteries  of  Jouarre  and  Rebais, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary, 
is  a  remarkable  transaction  in  the  history  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  See  Bossuet's  life,  and  Du  Plessis,  Hist,  de 
I'Eglise  de  Meaux,  1.  1.  n.  83—108.  p.  526,  &c. 

f  Yepez  (Chron  de  S.  Ben.  t.  2.  p.  410.)  places  this 
second  foundation  of  the  royal  nunnery  of  Chelles  in 
662  :  and  Mabillon,  (Act.  Ben.  t.  3.  p.  21).)  in  656.  But 
St.  Herewith  retired  thither  according  to  Bede,  (1.  4. 
c.  23.)  in  646  ;  for  he  tells  us  she  was  at  Chelles  when 
her  sister  St.  Hilda  took  the  veil  in  England,  in  647, 
who  died  in  680,  after  she  had  been  thirty-three  years  a 
nun.  From  the  same  premises  it  follows  that  St.  Bertille, 
who  governed  this  house  forty-six  yean,  died,  not  in  702 
as  Mabillon  and  Baillei  conjectured,  but  in  692;  also 
that  St.  Hereswith  left  England  before  the  death  of  her 
husband,  king  Annas,  in  654,  and  by  his  free  consent. 
See  Du  Plessia,  note  34.  p.  609. 
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and  virtuous  nuns  of  Jouarre,  who  might 
direct  the  novices  in  the  rule  of  monastic  per- 
fection. Bertille  was  sent  at  the  head  of  this 
holy  company,  and  was  appointed  first  abbess 
of  Chelles,  in  646,  or  thereabouts.*  The  repu- 
tation of  the  sanctity  and  prudence  of  our  saint, 
and  the  excellent  discipline  which  she  esta- 
blished in  this  house  drew  several  foreign 
princesses  thither.  Among  others  Bede  men- 
tions Hereswith,  queen  of  the  East-Angles. 
She  was  daughter  of  Hereric,  brother,  or 
brother-in-law,  to  St.  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umberland, and  married  the  religious  king 
Annas,  with  whose  consent  she  renounced  the 
world,  and  passing  into  France  in  646,  be- 
came a  nun  at  Chelles,  and  there  happily 
finished  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  In  Wilson's 
English  Martyrology  she  is  placed  among  the 
saints  on  the  20th  of  September.  Queen 
Bathildes,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  in 
655,  was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Clotaire  III.  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age  to  govern,  in  665,  she 
retired  hither,  took  the  religious  habit  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Bertille,  obeyed  her  as  if  she  had 
been  the  last  sister  in  the  house,  and  passed  to 
the  glory  of  the  angels  in  680.  In  this  nume- 
rous family  of  holy  queens,  princesses,  and 
virgins  no  contests  arose  but  those  of  humility 
and  charity ;  no  strife  was  ever  known  but 
who  should  first  submit,  or  humble  herself 
lowest,  and  who  should  outdo  the  rest  in 
meekness,  devotion,  penance,  and  in  all  the 
exercises  of  monastic  discipline.  The  holy 
abbess,  who  saw  two  great  queens  every  day 
at  her  feet,  seemed  the  most  humble  and  the 
most  fervent  among  her  sisters,  and  showed  by 
her  conduct  that  no  one  commands  well  or 
with  safety  who  has  not  first  learned,  and  is 
not  always  ready,  to  obey  well.  This  humble 
disposition  of  soul  extinguishes  pride,  and  re- 
moves the  fatal  pleasure  of  power  which  that 
vice  inspires,  and  which  is  the  seed  of  tyranny, 
the  worst  corruption  of  the  human  heart. 
This  virtue  alone  makes  command  sweet  and 
amiable  in  its  very  severity,  and  renders  us 
patient  and  firm  in  every  observance  and  duty. 
St.  Bertille  governed  this  great  monastery  for 
the  space  of  forty-six  years  with  equal  vigour 
end  discretion.  In  her  old  age,  far  from  abat- 
ing her  fervour,  she  strove  daily  to  redouble 
it  both  in  her  penances  and  in  her  devotions  ; 
as  the  courser  exerts  himself  with  fresh  vigour 
when  he  sees  himself  almost  touching  the  goal, 
or  as  the  labourer  makes  the  strongest  efforts 


*  At  Chelles,  this  monastery  was  founded  near  the 
most  ancient  and  famous  palace  of  the  kings  of  France 
or  of  Paris,  where  most  of  them  chiefly  resided  from 
Clovis  to  Charlemagne.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Kala.  (See  Mabillon  de  re  Diplom.  L  4.  p.  25.  et  Saec. 
Ben.  v.  part  1.  p.  450.  S.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  D.  c.  39.)  The 
palace  subsisted  many  ages  later.  Kin«.-,  Robert  in  1008 
assembled  a  council  of  bishops  in  his  palace  at  Kala. 
(Labbe,  Cone.  t.  9.  p.  787.)  Upon  the  ruins  of  this  royal 
house  the  town  of  Chelles  now  stands,  near  the  monas- 
tery. 


in  his  last  strokes  to  finish  well  his  task.  In 
these  holy  dispositions  of  fervour  the  saint 
closed  her  penitential  life  in  692. 

One  who  has  truly  in  spirit  renounced  the 
world,  sees  its  figure  pass  before  his  eyes,  con- 
temns the  smoke  of  its  enjoyments,  shudders  at 
the  tragical  scenes  of  its  ambition,  dreads  its 
snares,  and  abhors  its  cheating  promises,  mag- 
nificent impostures,  and  poisonous  pleasures 
by  which  it  ceases  not  to  enchant  many  un- 
happy souls.  With  the  security  and  tranquil- 
lity of  a  man  who  is  in  the  harbour,  he  beholds 
the  boisterous  raging  and  the  violent  tossings 
of  this  tempestuous  sea,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  unhappy  Egyptians  struggle  against  the 
fury  of  the  waves,  and  after  toiling  for  some 
time  sink  on  a  sudden  one  after  another,  and 
are  buried  in  the  abyss.  Those  only  escape  this 
ruin  whose  souls  soar  above  it,  so  that  their 
affections  are  no  way  entangled  or  engaged. 


NOVEMBER  VI. 


ST.  LEONARD,  HERMIT,  C. 

His  life  published  in  Surius  was  wrote  a  considerable 
time  after  his  death.  Baronius  in  his  notes  on  the 
Martyrology  mentions  another  life  of  this  saint  which 
he  saw  in  manuscript :  several  ancient  monuments 
mention  him. 

SIXTH    AGE. 

St.  Leonard  or  Lienard,  was  a  French 
nobleman  of  great  reputation  in  the  court  ot 
Clovis  I.  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith  by  St.  Remigius,  probably 
after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac.  Being  instructed 
in  the  obligations  of  our  heavenly  warfare, 
wherein  the  prize  of  the  victory  is  an  assured 
crown  of  immortal  glory,  he  resolved  to  lay 
aside  all  worldly  pursuits,  quitted  the  court, 
and  became  a  constant  disciple  of  St.  Remi- 
gius. The  holy  instructions  and  example  of 
that  saint  made  every  day  deeper  impressions 
upon  his  tender  soul,  and  Leonard  seemed  to 
have  inherited  the  very  spirit  of  his  master, 
and  to  be  animated  with  the  same  simplicity, 
disinterestedness,  modesty,  zeal,  and  charity. 
He  preached  the  faith  some  time  ;  but  finding 
it  very  difficult  to  resist  the  king's  importuni- 
ties, who  would  needs  call  him  to  court,  and, 
burning  with  a  desire  of  giving  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  exercises  of  penance  and  contem- 
plation, he  retired  privately  into  the  territory 
of  Orleans,  where  St.  Mesmin  or  Maximin 
governed  the  monastery  of  Micy,  (called  af'ter- 
vvard  St.  Mesmin's,)  which  his  uncle  St.  Euspi- 
cius  had  founded,  two  leagues  from  the  city, 
n  508.  In  this  house  St.  Leonard  took  the 
religious  habit,  and  inured  hinself  to  the  fer 
vent  practices  of  regular  discipline  under  the 
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direction  of  St.  Mcsmin  and  of  St.  Lie  or 
Laetus,  a  holy  monk  of  that  house,  who  after- 
ward died  a  hermit.  St.  Lifard,  brother  to 
our  saint,  who  had  renounced  the  world  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  religious  community  at  Menu  in  that  coun- 
try, which  is  at  present  a  collegiate  church  of 
canons  which  bears  his  name. 

St.  Leonard  himself  aspiring;  after  a  closer 
solitude,  with  the  leave  of  St.  Mesmin  left  his 
monastery,  travelled  through  Berry,  where  he 
converted  many  idolaters,  and  coming  into 
Limousin,  chose  for  his  retirement  a  forest, 
four  leagues  from  Limoges.  Here,  in  a  place 
called  Nobiliac,  he  built  himself  an  oratory, 
lived  on  wild  herbs  and  fruits,  and  had  for 
some  time  no  other  witness  of  his  penance  and 
virtues  but  God  alone.  His  zeal  and  devotion 
sometimes  carried  him  to  the  neighbouring 
churches,  and  some  who  by  his  discourses 
were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  imitating  his 
manner  of  life,  joined  him  in  his  desert,  and 
formed  a  community  which,  in  succeeding 
times,  out  of  devotion  to  the  saint's  memory 
became  a  flourishing  monastery,  called  first 
Noblat,  afterward  St.  Leonard  le  Noblat. 
The  reputation  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles 
being  spread  very  wide,  the  king  bestowed  on 
him  and  his  fellow-hermits  a  considerable  part 
of  the  forest  where  they  lived.  The  saint,  even 
before  he  retired  to  Micy,  had  been  most 
remarkable  for  his  charity  toward  captives  and 
prisoners,  and  he  laid  himself  out  with  unwea- 
ried zeal  in  affording  them  both  corporal  and 
spiritual  help  and  comfort,  and  he  obtained  of 
the  governors  the  liberty  of  many.  This  was 
also  the  favourite  object  of  his  charity  after  he 
had  discovered  himself  to  the  world  in  Limou- 
sin, and  began  to  make  frequent  excursions  to 
preach  and  instruct  the  people  of  that  country. 
It  is  related  that  some  were  miraculously  deli- 
vered from  their  chains  by  his  prayers,  and 
that  the  king,  out  of  respect  for  his  eminent 
sanctity,  granted  him  a  special  privilege  of 
sometimes  setting  prisoners  at  liberty  ;  which 
about  that  time  was  frequently  allowed  to  cer- 
tain holy  bishops  and  others.  But  the  saint's 
chief  aim  and  endeavours  in  this  charitable 
employment  were  to  bring  malefactors  and  all 
persons  who  fell  under  this  affliction,  to  a  true 
serine  of  the  enormity  of  their  sins,  and  to  a 
sincere  spirit  of  compunction  and  penance,  and 
a  perfect  reformation  of  their  lives.  When  he 
had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  good  works, 
his  labours  were  crowned  with  a  happy  death 
about  the  year  559,  according  to  the  new  Paris 
Breviary.  In  honour  of  the  saint  his  church, 
which  has  been  long  served  by  regular  canons, 
(though  now  half  the  number  is  secularized,) 
enjoys  still  great  exemptions  from  public  bur- 
dens and  exactions.  Many  other  places  in 
France  bear  his  name,  and  he  is  honoured 
there  with  particular  devotion.  Many  great 
churches  in  England,  of  which  he  is  the  titular 
saint,    and    our   ancient    calendars,    show    his 


name  to  have  been  formerly  no  less  famous  in 
England.  In  a  list  of  holidays  published  at 
Worcester,  in  1210,  St.  Leonard's  festival  is 
ordered  to  be  kept  a  half-holyday,  with  an 
obligation  of  hearing  mass,  and  a  prohibition 
of  labour  except  that  of  tiie  plough.1  He  was 
particularly  invoked  in  favour  of  prisoners, 
and  several  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.* 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Roman  and  other 
Martyrologies. 

Solitude  has  always  charms  to  the  devout 
servant  of  God,  because  retirement  from  the 
world  is  very  serviceable  to  his  conversing  with 
heaven.  This  appears  from  the  practice  of  the 
Nazarites,  prophets,  and  devout  persons  in  the 
old  law,  and  from  that  of  Christ  and  all  the 
saints  in  the  new.  Isaac  went  out  into  the 
field  when  he  would  meditate;  and  when 
Moses  met  God,  it  was  in  the  desert.  Solitude 
and  silence  settle  and  compose  the  thoughts ; 
the  mind  augments  its  strength  and  vigour  by 
rest  and  collection  within  itself,  and  in  this 
state  of  serenity  is  most  fit  to  reflect  upon 
itself  and  its  own  wants,  and  to  contemplate 
the  mysteries  of  divine  grace  and  love,  the 
joys  of  heaven,  and  the  grounds  of  our  hope. 
This  solitude  must  be  chiefly  interior,  that  of 
the  mind  still  more  than  of  the  place,  by  free- 
ing and  disengaging  ourselves  from  worldly 
cares  and  business,  from  the  attachment  to  our 
senses,  and  from  all  those  things  and  even 
thoughts,  which  soften,  allure,  disturb,  or  dis- 
tract us,  or  which  breed  in  us  vanity  or  vexa- 
tion. If  we  cut  not  off  these  things,  under  the 
name  of  retirement,  we  shall  be  more  perse- 
cuted with  a  dissipation  of  thoughts,  and  the 
noise  and  cravings  of  our  passions,  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  active  and  busy  life.  How 
shall  a  Christian,  who  lives  in  the  world,  prac- 
tise this  retirement?  By  not  loving  its  spirit 
and  maxims,  by  being  as  recollected  as  may 
be  in  the  midst  of  business,  and  bearing  always 
in  mind  that  salvation  is  the  most  important 
and  only  affair:  by  shunning  superfluous 
amusements,  and  idle  conversation  and  visits ; 
and  by  consecrating  every  day  some  time,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Sundays  and  great  fes- 
tivals to  the  exercises  of  religious  retirement, 
especially  devout  prayer,  self-examination,  me- 
ditation, and  pious  reading. 

ST.  WINOC,  ABBOT. 

Among    the    Britons,    who,   flying    from    the 

1  See  Sir  II.  Salman's  Councils,  t.  2.  p.  358.     John- 
son's English  Canons,  ad  an.  1362.  n.  3. 


•  In  the  same  sixth  age  St.  Leonard  of  Yandeuvre  led 
an  eremitical  lite  in  the  desert  of  that  name  in  the  dio- 
cessof  Mans,  and  at  length  formed  his  disciples  into  a 
community,  was  made  the  iirst  abbot,  and  died  about  the 
year  560.  His  relics  were  translated  hence  in  the  ninth 
age  to  the  abbey  of  Corbigny,  in  Nivernois,  in  the  diotess 
of  \utim.  See  Le  Cointe,  Annal.  Keel.  Franc.  Bulteau, 
1.  2.  c.  30.     The  Ilutory  of  Mans,  &c. 
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ewords  of  the  English  Saxons,  took  refuge  in 
the  maritime  province  of  Armorica  in  Gaul, 
several  turned  their  afflictions  into  their  great- 
est spiritual  advantage,  and  from  them  learned 
to  despise  transitory  things,  and  to  seek  with 
their  whole  hearts  those  which  are  eternal. 
Hence  Armorica,  called  from  them  Brittany, 
was  for  some  ages  a  country  particularly  fruit- 
ful in  saints.  Conan  founded  this  principality 
of  Lesser  Britain  in  383.  His  grandson  and 
successor,  Solomon  I.  was  murdered  by  his 
own  subjects,  provoked  by  his  zeal  to  reform 
their  morals,  in  434.  Some  think  this  prince, 
rather  than  the  third  of  that  name,  to  be  the 
Solomon  whose  name  has  been  inserted  in 
some  Armorican  calendars.  Gratton,  the  third 
prince,  founded  the  abbey  of  Landevenec. 
Budic,  the  seventh  of  these  princes,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,  and  seems  to  have  been 
slain  by  king  Clovis  about  the  year  509.  His 
son  Riowald  or  Hoel  I.  gathered  an  army  of 
Britons  dispersed  in  the  islands  about  Great 
Britain,  and  returning  in  513,  recovered  the 
principality  in  the  reign  of  Childebert,  and  is 
called  by  many  the  first,  duke  of  Brittany.  St. 
Winoc  was  of  blood  royal,  descending  from 
Riowald,  and  kinsman  to  St.  Judoc*  The 
example  and  instructions  of  holy  tutors  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  his  tender  soul :  he 
learned  very  early  to  be  thoroughly  sensible 
of  the  dangers,  instability,  and  emptiness  of 
all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  understood  how 
great  watchfulness  and  diligence  are  required 
for  a  Christian  to  stand  his  ground,  and  daily 
to  advance  in  virtue.  The  most  excellent  pre- 
cepts which  a  person  has  received  from  his 
masters  in  a  spiritual  life,  become  useless  to 
him,  if  he  ever  thinks  himself  sufficiently  in- 
structed, and  ceases  to  preach  these  important 
lessons  over  and  over  again  to  himself,  and  to 
improve  daily  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  sen- 
timents by  pious  attention  and  assiduous  ear- 
nest meditation. 

Winoc  was  careful  by  this  method  to  nourish 
the  good  seed  which  had  been  sown  in  his 
soul.  In  company  with  three  virtuous  young- 
noblemen  of  his  country  he  made  several  jour- 
neys of  devotion,  in  one  of  which  he  visited 
the  new  monastery  of  Sithiu  or  St.  Peter's, 
now  St.  Bertin's,  at  St.  Omer  ;  and  was  so 
edified  with  the  fervour  and  discipline  of  the 
monks,  and  the  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  the 
holy  abbot  St.  Bertin,  that  he  and  his  three 
companions  all  agreed  to  take  the  habit  toge- 

*  The  pedigree  of  St.  Winoc,  prefixed  to  his  ancient 
life,  though  drawn  up  by  another  hand,  commences  from 
Riwal,  whose  seven  successors  of  his  posterity  are  named 
to  Judicael  eldest  son  of  Hoel  III.  and  father  of  St. 
Judoc,  of  Alan  II.  the  eldest,  and  Urbian.  The  two 
latter  succeeded  him  in  different  parts  of  his  principality. 
Winoc  is  here  said  to  have  been  another  son  to  13.  Judi- 
cael :  he  must  rather  have  been  his  grandson  or  little  ne- 
phew. For  Judicael  abdicated  his  kingdom  about  the 
year  63S.  and  died  in  the  abbey  of  Gael  about  the  year 
0'53.  Whereas  St.  Winoc  did  not  arrive  at  Sithiu  before 
the  year  670,  and  was  at  that  time  very  young. 


ther.  This  they  did,  not  in  000,  as  Mabillou 
conjectured,  but  later  than  the  year  070,  per- 
haps nearer  090.  St.  Winoc's  three  companions 
were,  Quedenoc,  I  n^cnoc,  and  Madoc.  The  edi- 
fying lives  of  these  servants  of  God  spread  an 
odour  of  sanctity  through  the  whole  country  : 
and  the  chronicle  of  St.  Bertin's  testifies  that 
St.  Winoc  shone  like  a  morning  star  among 
the  hundred  and  fifty  fervent  monks  who  inha- 
bited that  sanctuary  of  piety. 

It  was  judged  proper  to  found  a  new  mo- 
nastery in  a  remoter  part  of  the  vast  diocess  of 
Terouenne,  which  might  be  a  seminary  of  reli- 
gion for  the  instruction  and  example  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country.  For 
the  Morini  who  composed  that  diocess,  com- 
prised, besides  Artois  and  part  of  Picardy,  a 
considerable  part  of  what  was  soon  after  called 
Flanders.*  Heremar,  a  pious  nobleman,  who 
had  lately  embraced  the  faith,  bestowed  on  St. 
Bertin  the  estate  of  Wormhoult,  very  conve- 
nient for  that  purpose,  six  leagues  from  Sithiu. 
St.  Bertin  sent  thither  his  four  illustrious  Bri- 
tish monks  to  found  a  new  monastery,  not  in 
the  year  000,  as  Mabillon  imagined,  but  some 
years  later ;  Stilting  says,  in  his  life  of  St. 
Bertin,  in  090.  Mabillon  tells  us,  from  the 
traditionary  report  of  the  monks,  that  St. 
Winoc  first  led  a  solitary  life  at  Groenberg, 
where  the  monastery  now  stands:  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  in  his  life.  Having 
built  their  monastery  at  Wormhoult,  Quedenoc, 
Ingenoc,  and  Madoc,  who  were  elder  in  years, 
successively  governed  this  little  colony.     After 

*  St.  Owen,  in  678,  is  the  most  ancient  writer  who, 
in  his  life  of  St.  Eligius,  makes  use  of  the  name  of 
Flanders,  which  he  confines  to  the  city  and  territory  of 
Bruges,  under  the  title  of  Municipium  Flandrense. 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire  and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  others,  give  the  name  of  Mempiscus  to  the 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  Yper  from  Ypres  to 
the  German  Ocean  at  Yperae  or  Isarae  Portus,  which 
Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders,  made  a  celebrated 
harbour  and  town  called  Nieuport,  in  1108.  In  Mem- 
piscus were  the  town  Roslar,  now  Rousselaer,  and  the 
village  Helsoca,  new  Esche.  between  Bailleul  and  Casse! ; 
consequently  also  Wormhoult  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Winoc ;  also  Torhoult  in  the  diocess  of  Bruges,  which 
reaches  to  the  gates  of  Nieuport.  Wastelaine,  in  his 
Gaule  Belgique,  printed  at  Lille  in  1761,  derives  the 
name  Mempiscus  from  the  Menapii  who  inhabited  only 
villages  from  the  Escaut  to  the  Rhine  and  beyond  it. 
They  might  have  made  a  settlement  among  the  Morini : 
and  Cassel  has  been  called  by  some,  Castellum  Morino- 
rum.  But  this  etymology  seems  to  others  quite  impro- 
bable. This  territory  was  soon  after  comprised  in  Flan- 
ders when  that  name  was  extended  from  the  castle  of 
Bruges  to  almost  all  the  country  which  lies  betwixt  the 
Somme,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  ocean,  given  by  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald  as  a  dower  with  his  daughter  Judith 
married  to  Baldwin  I.  or  of  the  Iron-Arm,  founder  of  the 
hereditary  sovereign  counts  of  Flanders,  in  863. 
Flanders,  thus  circumscribed,  comprised  part  of  the 
Menapii,  all  the  territory  of  the  Morini  and  Atrebates, 
Tournay,  (placed  by  the  Tables  of  Peutinger,  anion-  the 
Nervii,  not  mentioned  before  Antoninus  and  St.  Jerom.) 
and  Bagacum,  (now  Bagaye  in  Haynaulr,)  the  old 
capital  of  the  Nervii,  which  honour,  when  that  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  385,  was  transferred  to  Cam- 
bray.  "  The*  Nervii  were  extended  from  the  Atrebates, 
and  the  Morini  as  far  as  Treviri. 
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their  demise  St.  Winoc  was  appointed  abbot  by 
St  Bertin.  He  and  his  brethren  worked 
themselves  in  building  their  church  and  cells 
together,  with  an  hospital  for  poor  sick;  for 
nothing;  in  their  whole  lives  was  more  agree- 
able to  them  than  to  labour  for  the  service  of 
God,  and  that  of  the  poor. 

St.  Winoc  saw  his  community  in  a  short 
time  very  numerous,  and  conducted  them  in 
the  practices  of  admirable  humility,  penance, 
devotion,  and  charity.  The  reputation  of  his 
sanctity  was  enhanced  by  many  miracles  which 
he  wrought.  Such  was  his  readiness  to  serve 
all  his  brethren,  that  he  seemed  every  one's 
servant ;  and  appeared  the  superior  chiefly  by 
being  the  first  and  most  fervent  in  every  reli- 
gious duty.  It  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
wait  on  the  sick  in  the  hospital.  Even  in  his 
decrepit  old  age  he  ground  the  corn  for  the  use 
of  the  poor  and  his  community,  turning  the 
wheel  with  his  own  hand  without  any  assist- 
ance. When  others  were  astonished  he  should 
have  strength  enough  to  ply  constantly  such 
hard  labour,  they  looked  through  a  chink  into 
the  room,  and  saw  the  wheel  turning  without 
being  touched,  which  they  ascribed  to  a  mi- 
racle. At  work  he  never  ceased  praying  with 
his  lips,  or  at  least  in  his  heart;  and  only 
nterrupted  his  manual  labour  to  attend  the 
altar  or  choir,  or  for  some  other  devotions  or 
monastic  duties.  His  ardent  sighs  to  be  dis- 
solved and  to  be  with  Christ  were  accom- 
plished by  a  happy  death,  which  put  him  in 
possession  of  his  desired  bliss  on  the  6th  of 
November,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  For  fear  of  the  Danish  plunderers, 
who,  in  the  following  century,  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Flanders,  his  bones  were 
carried  to  Sithiu.  Baldwin  the  Bald,  count  of 
Flanders,  having  built  and  fortified  the  town 
of  Berg,  in  920,  that  it  might  be  a  strong  bar- 
rier to  his  dominions;  count  Baldwin  IV.  or 
the  Bearded,  in  1028,  built  and  founded  there 
a  stately  abbey  in  honour  of  St.  .Martin  and 
St.  Winoc,  which  he  peopled  with  a  colony 
from  St.  Bertin's,  and  he  enriched  it  with  the 
relics  of  St.  Winoc;  and  the  lands  or  estates 
of  the  monastery  of  Wormhoult,  which  were 
not  far  distant,  were  settled  by  the  founder 
upon  this  house,  and  the  town  bears  the  name 
of  Berg-St.-Winoc. 

Dom.  de  Cousser,  actual  prior  of  St. 
Winoc's,  in  his  MS.  annals  of  his  monastery, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  a  succession  of 
monks  had  continued  to  inhabit  a  cell  at 
Wormhoult,  from  the  destruction  of  that 
abbey  to  its  restoration  in  the  city  of  Berg. 
The  walls  of  tin'  fortress  did  not  take  in  the 
abbey  till,  in  1420,  the  abbol  Moer  raised  a 
wall  round  the  hill.  The  abbey  of  Berg  was 
burnt  with  the  town,  by  the  French  in  13S.J, 
when  twelve  candlesticks  of  massy  gold,  of  an 
incredible  weight  and  size,  and  other  immense 
riches,  were  consume:!  in  the  church,  and  with 
them  many  shrines  and  relics  of  saints,   parti- 


cularly of  St.  Oswald  the  English  king  and 
martyr,  and  his  cousin  the  holy  virgin  St 
llisberga,  whom  Molanus  by  mistake  con- 
founds with  the  Flandrican  St.  Isberge.  No- 
thing of  these  relics  escaped  the  flames,  except  a 
small  parcel  of  little  bones  of  St.  Oswald  kept 
separate.  They  are  still  exposed  in  that 
church  in  a  reliquary  made  in  the  figure  of  an 
arm.*  The  relics  of  St.  Winoc  were  not  da- 
maged. They  are  now  preserved  in  a  triple 
shrine  raised  over  the  high  altar,  and  the  head 
in  a  large  silver  bust  apart.  See  the  life  of  St. 
Winoc,  with  a  relation  of  many  miracles  after 
his  death,  wrote  probably  in  the  ninth  century 
before  the  devastation  of  the  Normans  in  880, 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Berg-St.-Winoc,  pub- 
lished by  Surius,  and  more  correctly  by  Ma- 
billon,  saec.  3.  Ben.  p.  1.  Also  see  the  Chro- 
nology of  St.  Winoc's  nearly  of  the  same  age. 
Thirdly,  Drogo  or  Ureuoc,  a  monk  of  St. 
Winoc's  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  his  history  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Winoc,  to 
many  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 
He  prefixed  a  life  of  St.  Winoc,  in  Mabillon, 
sffic.  3.  p.  310.  He  likewise  composed  a  life 
of  St.  Lewina,  an  English  virgin,  in  Mabillon, 
ib.  and  the  Bollandists,  24  Julii,  p.  613.  and 
of  St.  Oswald,  king  and  martyr,  in  Surius,  5 
Aug.  Some  make  this  writer  the  same  who 
was  bishop  of  Terouenne  from  1031  to  1078, 
and  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Godeleva,  virgin. 
But  the  monk  expressly  mentions  this  bishop 
his  namesake  and  contemporary.  See  also  on 
St.  Winoc,  Thomas  the  Deacon,  a  monk  of 
Berg,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
eye-witness  to  the  plunder  and  burning  of  the 
abbey  and  city  by  the  French  in  1383  ;  a  most 
faithful  and  accurate  historian. 

St.  Winoc's  history  is  abridged  by  Anian 
de  Coussere,  monk  of  Berg,  and  abbot  of  St. 
Peter's  of  Aldenberg,  who  wrote  a  chronicle 
from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  translation 
of  St.  Arnulph,  abbot  of  Aldenberg,  and  died 
in  1468. 

Likewise  by  Peter  of  Wallen  Capelle,  prior 
of  Berg,  abbot  of  Broin  at  Namur,  from  15S5 
to  1592,  whilst  his  brother  Francis,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, was  bishop  of  that  city.  Peter  returned 
to  Berg,  and  there  died.  He  is  author  of  two 
excellent  treatises  on  the  monastic  state,  the 
one  called  lllustrationes,  the  other  lnstitu- 
tiones  Monasticae,  to  which  the  learned  Van- 
espen  was  much  indebted  in  what  he  wrote  on 

*  Drogo  relates  that  Balger,  a  monk  of  St.  Winoc's, 
going  int,>  England,  was  highly  in  favour  with  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  In  his  return  he  brought  with 
him,  in  1038,  the  relics  of  St.  Oswald,  kin^  and  martyr, 
and  his  cousin  Hisberg,  virgin.  Twenty  years  alter, 
being  drove  by  a  north  wind  into  the  harbour  of  Zevott, 
nut  far  from  Canterbury,  he  carried  back  with  him  from 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  served  by  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, the  relics  of  St.  Lewine,  a  virgin  who  suffered 
martyrdom  when  St.  Theodore  was  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Her  feast  fell  on  the  22d  of  July,  but  to  make 
place  for  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  transferred  to  the  24th. 
See  Dro^o,  Mayer  ad  an.  1058.  Peter"  of  Wallou  Capel, 
Molanus,  \c. 
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this  subject.  Consult  also  on  St.  Winoc,  Miraeus 
in  Fastis  Belgicis,  and  Chron.  Belgico.  Meyer. 
Chronic.  Gramaie,  Descr.  Historica  VVinoci 
Berg-ens.  Abbatiae,  p.  148—153,  &c. 

ST.  ILTUTUS,  ABBOT. 

Iltot  or  Elchut,  was  a  noble  Briton,  a  native 
of  Glamorganshire,  and  kinsman  to   king  Ar- 
thur, in  whose  army  he  served  for  some  part 
of  his  youth,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  his  valour.     St.  Cadocus,   abbot  of  Llan- 
carvan,  three  miles  from  Cowbridge  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, who  had  formerly  been  a  scholar  of 
St.  Germanus,  and  afterward  of  St.  Dubricius, 
and  was  then  bishop  of  Llandaff,  inspired  Iltut 
with  a  contempt  of  the  world,  and   a  thirst 
after  true  wisdom  ;  insomuch,  that  renouncing 
the  world,  he  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands 
of  St.  Dubricius,  and  studied  many  years  in 
the  great  school  of  Cadocus,  so  as  to  surpass 
his  master  in  his  skill   in  the  sacred  sciences. 
lie  afterward  founded,  and  governed  for  many 
years  the  most  famous  monastery  and  school 
then  in  Britain,  called  from  him  Llan-Iltut  or 
Llan-twit,  situate   near  the  sea-coast,   not  far 
from  Llan-carvan.     Amongst  his  scholars  are 
reckoned  St.  David,  St.  Samson,  St.  Magloire, 
St.  Gildas,  and  many  other  great  saints  and 
learned  prelates.     The  saint  laboured  with  his 
own    hands,  and   exercised   himself  in   much 
watching,  fasting,  and  prayer.     Out  of  a  love 
of  holy  retirement,  he  at  length  resigned  the 
care  of  his  school  to  Isham,  one  of  his  disci- 
ples,  and   passed  three  years  in   a  lonesome 
cave  in  great  austerity,  and  assiduous  prayer, 
Before  his  death,  he  took  a  journey  into  Brit- 
tany, to  visit  his  disciples  and  friends  there, 
and  died  at  Dole,  in  the  sixth  century.     He  is 
to  this  day  titular  saint  of  a  church  in  Glamor 
ganshire,  near  the  Severn  sea,  very  famous  to 
this    time,    says    Leland :    it    was    originally 
founded  by  him.     Bale  and  Pits  mention  two 
doctrinal  letters  wrote  by  him.     But  almost  all 
the    writings   of  the    famous   British   doctors 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  injuries  of  time,  as 
Leland  grievously  laments.     See  Usher's  An- 
tiquities of  the   British  Church.     F.  Alford's 
Annals, .Leland  de  Scriptor.  p.  488.  ed.  Tanner, 
an.  1748. 
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FIRST    BISHOP    OF    UTRECHT. 

From  his  life,  writte u  by  Alcuin,  in  two  books,  the  one 
in  prose,  the  other  in  verse,  together  with  a  homily, 
and  an  elegant  poem  in  his  honour.  Also  Bede,  1.  5. 
Hist.  c.  1 1,  12,  and  St.  Boniface,  ep.  97.  See  Batavia 
Sacra,  p.  36.  and  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened.  t.  1.1.  18. 
sec.  4.  and  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Saec.  3.  part  ] . 
p.  601.  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  t.  3.  pr.  et  t.  ]. 
app.  Fabricius,  Salutar.  Luce  Evang.  c.  19.  p.  442. 

A.  D.  738. 


St.  Willibrord  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,   toward  the  year  658,    and 
placed  by  his  virtuous  parents,  before  he  was 
seven  years  old,  in  the  monastery  of  Rippon, 
which  was  at  that  time  governed  by  St.  Wilfrid, 
ts  founder.     Wilgis,  our  saint's  father,  retired 
ilso   into  a  monastery,   afterward   became   a 
hermit,  and  in  his  old  age  founded  and  go- 
verned a  small  monastery  between  the  ocean 
and  the   H  umber.     He  is  honoured   amoiiff 
the  saints  in  the  monastery  of  Epternac,  and 
in  the  English  calendars.     Alcuin  has  left  us 
an  account  of  his  life.     Willibrord,  by  carrying 
the  yoke  of  our  Lord  with  fervour  from   his 
infancy,  found  it  always  easy  and  sweet,  and 
the  better  to  preserve  the  first  fruits  which  he 
had   gathered,  made    his    monastic   profession 
when  he  was  very  young.     He  had  made  great 
progress  in  virtue  and  sacred  learning,  when. 
out  of  a  desire  for  further  improvement,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  went  over  intc 
Ireland,  with  the   consent  of  his   abbot   and 
brethren,  where  he  joined  St.  Egbert  or  Ec^- 
bright,    and    the    blessed    Wigbert,  who  wen 
gone  thither  before  upon  the  same  errand.     In 
their  company,  our  saint  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  study  of  the  sacred  sciences,  and  in  the 
most  fervent  exercise  of  all  virtues.     Though 
his   constitution   was    weak,    in    fervour   and 
exactness,   he   outdid  the  most  advanced :  h< 
was  humble,  modest,  and  of  an  easy  obliging 
temper :    and  his  whole  conduct  was  regulai 
and  uniform.    St.  Egbert  had  long  entertained 
an  ardent  desire  of  going  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  unhappy  countries, 
in  which  barbarism  and  idolatry  still  reigned 
without  control,  and  he  had  chiefly  Friesland, 
or  Lower  Germany  in  his  eye.     But  he  was 
diverted  from  that  apostolical  design  by  per- 
sons of  piety  and  authority,  who  engaged  him 
to  employ  his  zealous  labour*  in  the  islands 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  all  which  he 
settled  the  true  manner  of  celebrating  Easter; 
especially  at  Hij,  where  he  died  a  little  befbr*> 
Bede  wrote    his    history.     St.  Egbert  is   ho- 
noured in  the  English  Calendar  on  the  24th 
of  April.     Bede  gives  a  most  edifying  account 
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of  his  austere  penance,  devotion,  zeal,  and  cha- 
rity. His  companion,  the  holy  priest  Wigbert, 
went  in  the  mean  tune  to  Friesland  ;  hut  after 
staying  there  two  years  came  hack  without 
having  met  with  any  prospect  of  success.  This 
disappointment  did  not  discourage  Egbert,  and 
other  zealous  promoters  of  this  mission  ;  hut 
excited  them  the  more  earnestly  to  solicit  the 
divine  mercy  with  prayers  and  tears  in  favour 
of  so  many  souls,  who  were  perishing  eter- 
nally. Willibrord,  who  was  then  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ordained  priest 
a  year  before,  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be 
allowed  by  his  superiors  to  undertake  this 
laborious  and  dangerous  charge.  St.  Egbert, 
by  the  known  zeal  and  great  talents  of  our 
saint,  and  by  his  cheerfulness,  which  suffi- 
ciently  showed  him  prepared  to  encounter  all 
difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  work, 
doubted  not  but  God  had  reserved  to  him  the 
conversion  of  that  nation,  and  encouraged  him 
in  this  zealous  design.  St.  Willibrord  was 
joined  by  St.  Swidbert  and  ten  other  English 
monks  in  this  mission. 

The  Frisons,  who  had  formerly  occupied  a 
large  tract  of  country  on  the  coasts  of  the 
German  ocean,  crossing  the  Rhine  into  Belgic 
Gaul,  had  possessed  themselves  of  those  pro- 
vinces about  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which 
the  Catti,  who  were  also  originally  Germans, 
then  held.*  Among  all  the  German  nations 
none  maintained  their  liberty  against  the  Ro- 
mans, with  greater  success  and  courage,  than 
the  Frisons.  Procopius  tells  us,1  that  some 
of  them  came  into  Britain  with  the  English 
Saxons:  and  by  their  situation  they  were 
doubtless  the  most  expert  in  maritime  affairs. 
St.  Ludger2  mentions  that  Swidbert,  and  the 
rest  of  these  zealous  preachers,  were  desirous 
to  carry  the  light  of  the  faith  to  these  people, 
because  their  ancestors  sprang  from  them. 
St.  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyou,  had  preached  in 
part  of  Friesland,  and  St.  Wilfrid   had   sown 


Procop.  de  Goth.  1.  4.  c.  29. 


In  vit.  S.  Suidberti 


•  The  Catti  were  esteemed  by  the  Romans  the  most 
valiant  of  all  the  Germans,  especially  the  Batavi,  a  part 
of  these  Catti  who  settled  in  the  island  between  the 
branches  of  tin'  Rhine.  Leaving  Germany  they  at 
length,  settled  among  the  Belgse ;  but  since  the  coming 
of  the  Frisons  among  them  their  name  was  lost :  only  in 
two  villages  called  Catwic.  The  Batavi,  a  small  part  of 
the  Catti,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Frisons,  confined  them- 
selves within  a  huh'  island  formed  by  the  rivers  in  part  of 
Gneldi  rland,    named    still  from    them    Betawe,  near    Ni- 

msgue.    The  name  of  Holland   began  to  be  used  in  the 

eleventh   century,    first    for  a   very    Bmall    district,   which 

reached  no  further  than  Dort,  or  its  island.    The  name 
was  given  to  th 

signifies   a    low,    fiat,    hollow,  or  marshy    land.    11,/ /■oil. 

■  Nobilitate,  1.  1.  c.  12  p.  19.  et 
Id.  Analect.  t  5  p.  180  \  like  country  in  Lincoln- 
shire is  called  Holland  i  vVatten  in 
Artois,  Watton  in  Norfolk,  and  Watrun  nunnery  in  York- 
shire, Bignify  a  watery  oi  damp  town  ;  and  the  last  i^ 
called  in  Latin,  Humitta  PiOa,bySt  Aelrett,  LdeMi- 
raculo  in  Sanctimoniali  de  Wattun,  inter  10  Script. 
Angl.) 


there  the  seeds  of  our  holy  faith  in  678.  But 
these  seem  to  have  been  almost  rooted  out* 
before  St.  Willibrord's  arrival  in  690  or  691. 
The  authors  of  Batavia  Sacra4  doubt  not  but 
our  twelve  missionaries  landed  at  Catwic  upon 
the  sea,  which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
before  it  was  blocked  up  with  sands,  and  thither 
the  English  were  accustomed  to  export  corn, 
even  from  the  north  coasting  part  of  their 
island  :  the  British  tower,  as  it  was  called,  was 
built  by  the  Romans  at  Catwic  to  defend  this 
harbour.*  This  old  channel  was  not  entirely 
obstructed  in  1050,  as  appears  from  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Woerden.5  And  Alcuin  expressly  says, 
that  these  missionaries  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  and  travelled  thence  to  Utrecht,  a 
town  built  by  the  Romans  at  the  great  passage 
over  the  Rhine :  whence  it  was  called  Trajec- 
tum,  afterward  Trecht,  and  lastly  Utrecht,  (from 
Outrecht,  the  Old  Passage,  and  Ultrajectum, 
or  Passage  at  the  town  Vulta,)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ancient  town  of  Maestricht  or  Pas- 
sage over  the  Maese.  Pepin  of  Herstal,  or 
the  Big,  who  was  at  that  time  duke  of  the 
French,  and  mayor  of  the  king's  palace,  and 
had  lately  conquered  part  of  Friesland,  re- 
ceived courteously  St.  Willibrord  and  his  com- 
panions. But  Willibrord  set  out  for  Rome,  and 
cast  himself  at  the  leet  of  pope  Sergius,  beg- 
ging his  apostolic  blessing  and  authority  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  idolatrous  nations.  The 
pope,  charmed  with  his  zeal  and  sanctity, 
granted  him  the  most  ample  licences  for  that 
purpose,  and  gave  him  a  great  quantity  of 
relics  for  the  consecration  of  churches.  With 
this  treasure  the  saint  returned  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  his  province,  considering  the  press- 
ing necessities  and  dangers  of  so  many  souls 
which  called  for  his  compassion  and  relief.  St. 
Swibert  was  taken  from  him,  and  ordained 
bishop  of  the  Borroctuarians,  who  seem  to  have 
inhabited  the  territory  of  Berg,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  toward  Cologne. 

St.  Willibrord,  with  his  ten  other  companions, 
under  the  protection  of  Pepin,  preached  the 
gospel  with  wonderful  success,  in  that  part  off 
Friesland  that  had  been  conquered  by  the 
French  ;  so  that  after  six  years,  Pepin,  by  the 

8  See  Boschart,  in  Diatriba  de  Primis  Frissa  Apostolis. 
'  P«>leg.  §  7.  p.  6. 

s  Johan.  a  Leidis,  in  Chron.  Belg.  See  Ant.  Mattheus, 
de  Nobilit.  1.  2.  c.  4. 


*  The  old  channel  of  the  Rhine  passed  by  Arnheim, 
Rhenen,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  ami  Catwic;  but  this  channel 
is  now  no  more  than  a  brook  which  does  not  reach  the 
ocean,  but  two  leagues  below  Leyden  loses  itself  in  the 
sands,  and  in  two  or  tlnce  small  brooks  ;  its  waters  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  by  four  great  channels:  1.  the 
Vvahal,  which  goes  from  it  at  Fort  Skenk  to  the  Meuse  ; 
2.  the  famous  channel  cut  by  Drusus  from  it  above  Arn- 
heim to  the  Usel  ;  3.  the  Leek,  eight  leagues  lower,  and 
the  Week,  which  at  I  trecht  almost  drains  it.  The 
Meuse  having  received  the  Wahal  below  the  isle  of 
Bomtnel,  is  called  the  Meruve,  and  being  increased  by 
the  Leek  and  the  Week,  disembogues  itself  into  the 
ocean  below  Rotterdam,  where  it  receives  the  Rote 
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advice  of  his  bishops,  sent  the  saint  to  Rome, 
with  strong  letters  of  recommendation,  that  he 
mi"-ht  be  ordained  bishop.  His  humility  made 
him  endeavour  that  some  other  should  be 
pitched  upon  for  that  dignity :  but  he  was  not 
heard.  Pope  Sergius,  who  still  sat  in  St. 
Peter's  chair,  received  him  with  great  marks  of 
honour,  changed  his  name  into  that  of  Cle- 
ment, with  great  solemnity  ordained  him  arch- 
bishop of  the  Frisons  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
and  gave  him  the  pallium  with  authority  to  fix 
his  see  in  what  part  of  the  country  he  should 
think  most  convenient.  The  holy  man  staid 
only  fourteen  days  in  Rome,  being  impatient 
to  return  to  his  flock,  and  regretting  an  hour's 
absence  from  them,  more  than  was  necessary  to 
procure  them  greater  advantages.  He  came 
back  to  Utrecht  the  same  year,  696,  and  chose 
that  city  for  his  residence,  Pepin  having  be- 
stowed on  him  the  royal  castle  of  Viltaburg, 
which,  as  Bede  assures  us,6  was  at  Utrecht, 
though  Cluverius  will  have  it  to  have  been  the 
present  Wiltenburg,  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
Utrecht:  but  this  town  itself  was  called  Vulta, 
or  the  city  of  the  Vultae.?  St.  Willibrord  built 
at  Utrecht  the  church  of  our  Saviour,  in  which 
he  fixed  his  metropolitical  see,  says  St.  Boni- 
face,8 and  that  of  St.  Martin,  though  this  latter 
he  only  restored,  for  it  had  been  a  church,  but 
destroyed  by  the  Pagans.9  Heda  and  Beka 
think  it  had  been  built  by  king  Dagobert,  at 
the  desire  of  St.  Wilfrid.  This  latter  church 
became  afterward  the  cathedral,  and  both  were 
served  by  colleges  of  canons.  The  archbishop's 
indefatigable  application  to  the  conversion  of 
souls  seemed  to  prove,  that  with  the  new  obli- 
gation he  had  received  at  his  consecration,  of 
labouring  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  his  Divine 
Master,  he  had  acquired  fresh  strength  and  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  his  zeal.  In  the 
second  year  after  his  episcopal  consecration, 
assisted  by  the  liberality  of  Pepin,  and  the 
abbess  Irmina,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
daughter  of  Dagobert  II.  he  founded,  in  698, 
the  abbey  of  Epternac,  in  the  diocess  of  Triers, 
and  now  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,10  which 
he  governed  to  his  death.  Alcuin  relates,  that 
the  nunnery  of  Horrea,  of  which  Irmina  was 
abbess,  had  been  delivered  from  a  pestilence  by 
water,  blessed  by  St.  Willibrord,  and  by  his 
saying  mass  in  the  church.  Pepin  of  Herstal, 
before  his  death  put  away  his  concubine  Alpais, 
by  whom  he  had  Charles  Martel,  and  was  re- 
tonciled  to  his  wife  Plectrudis,  and  in  his  last 
will,  which  is  signed  by  Plectrudis,  he  recom- 
mended to  St.  Willibrord,  his  nephews,  (with- 
out any  mention  of  his  natural  son  Charles,) 
and  bestowed  on  our  saint  the  village  of 
Swestram,    now    Susteren,    in   the    duchy    of 

6  Bede,  Hist.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

7  Sigebert,  Chron.  ad  an.  679. 
>  Ep.97.ad  Stoph.  Pap. 

'•'  It).  See  Boscharthis,  in  Diatribe,  diss.  49. 
10  See   the  charter  of  Irmina  hi  Miraius,  Donatioues 
Via-  Belgic. 


Juliers,  near  the  Meuse,  with  which  the  hoiy 
man  endowed  a  nunnery  which  he  built  there. u 
Pepin  of  Herstal  died  in  December,  714.  A 
little  before  his  death,  Charles  M artel's  son, 
Pepin  the  Short,  afterward  king  of  France,  was 
born,  and  baptized  by  St.  Willibrord,  who  on 
that  occasion  is  related  by  Alcuin  to  have 
prophesied,  that  the  child  would  surpass  in 
glory  all  his  ancestors.  Charles  Martel  in  a 
short  time  became  mayor  of  the  palace,  and 
approved  himself  equally  the  first  general  and 
statesman  of  his  age.  In  723,  he  settled  upon 
the  monastery  which  St.  Willibrord  had  erected 
at  Utrecht  to  serve  his  cathedral,  all  the  royal 
revenues  belonging  to  his  castle  there.18  Of 
this  monastery  St.  Gregory  was  afterward 
abbot;  in  succeeding  times  it  was  secularized. 
Several  other  donations  of  estates  made  by 
Charles  Martel  to  several  churches  founded  by 
our  saint,  may  be  seen  in  Mirseus  and  others. 
By  a  charter,  that  prince  conferred  on  him  the 
royalties  of  the  city  of  Utrecht  with  its  depen- 
dencies and  appurtenances.13  By  such  esta- 
blishments our  saint  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
work  of  God.  Not  content  to  have  planted 
the  faith  in  the  country  which  the  French  had 
conquered,  he  extended  his  labours  into  West- 
Friesland,  which  obeyed  Radbod,  prince  or 
king  of  the  Frisons,  who  continued  an  obsti- 
nate idolater ;  yet  hindered  not  the  saint's 
preaching  to  his  subjects,  and  himself  some- 
times listened  to  him.  The  new  apostle  pene- 
trated also  into  Denmark  :  but  Ongend,  (per- 
haps Biorn,)  who  then  reigned  there,  a  monster 
of  cruelty  rather  than  a  man,  was  hardened  in 
his  malice,  and  his  example  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  his  subjects.  The  man  of  God, 
however,  for  the  first  fruits  of  this  country, 
purchased  thirty  young  Danish  boys,  whom  he 
instructed,  baptized,  and  brought  back  with 
him.  In  his  return  he  was  driven  by  stress  ot 
weather  upon  the  famous  pagan  island,  called 
Fositeland,  now  Amelandt,  on  the  coast  ot 
Friesland,  six  leagues  from  Leuwarden,  to  the 
north,  a  place  then  esteemed  by  the  Danes  and 
Frisons  as  most  sacred  in  honour  of  the  idol 
Fosite.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an  unpardon- 
able sacrilege,  for  any  one  to  kill  any  living 
creature  in  that  island,  to  eat  of  any  thing  that 
grew  in  it,  or  to  draw  water  out  of  a  spring 
there  without  observing  the  strictest  silence. 
St.  Willibrord,  to  undeceive  the  inhabitants, 
killed  some  of  the  beasts  for  his  companions  to 
eat,  and  baptized  three  persons  in  the  fountain, 
pronouncing  the  words  aloud.  The  idolaters 
expected  to  see  them  run  mad  or  drop  down 
dead  :  and  seeing  no  such  judgment  befall 
them,  could  not  determine  whether  this  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the   patience  of  their  god,   or 

u  Brower.  Aiinal.  Trevir.  1.  7.  Mabill.  Annal.  Bened. 
t.  2. 1.  19.  §  72. 

12  See  his  diploma  iu  Heda,  p.  28.  Le  Coiute  and 
Mirseus. 

18  See  this  chapter  in  "VVillh.  Heda,  p.  23.  See  also 
Uuchelius  iu  Iledani,  and  Akuiu,  1.2.  c.  51. 
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to  his  want  of  power.  Tliey  informed  Rad- 
bod,  who,  transported  with  rage,  ordered  lots 
to  be  cast  three  times  a  day,  for  three  days 
together,  and  the  fate  of  the  delinquents  to  be 
determined  by  them.  God  so  directed  it  that 
the  lot  never  tell  upon  Willibrord  ;  but  one  of 
his  company  was  sacrificed  to  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  and  died  a  martyr  for  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  saint,  upon  leaving  Amelandt,  directed 
his  course  to  Warckeren,  one  of  the  chief 
islands  belonging  to  Zealand.  His  charity  and 
patience  made  considerable  conquests  to  the 
Christian  religion  there,  and  he  established 
several  churches.  After  the  death  of  Radbod, 
which  happened  in  719,  Willibrord  was  at  full 
liberty  to  preach  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
He  was  joined  in  his  apostolical  labours,  in  720, 
by  St.  Boniface,  who  spent  three  years  in  Fries- 
land  :  then  went  into  Germany.  Bede  says, 
when  he  wrote  his  history  in  731,  "  Willi- 
brord, surnamed  Clement,  is  still  living,  vene- 
rable for  his  old  age,  having  been  bishop  thirty- 
six  years,  and  sighing  after  the  rewards  of  the 
heavenly  life,  after  many  conflicts  in  the  hea- 
venly warfare."14  He  was,  says  Alcuin,  of  a 
becoming  stature,  venerable  in  his  aspect, 
comely  in  his  person,  graceful  and  always 
cheerful  in  his  speech  and  countenance,  wise 
in  his  counsel,  unwearied  in  preaching  and  all 
apostolic  functions,  amidst  which  he  was  care- 
ful to  nourish  the  interior  life  of  his  soul  by  as- 
siduous prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  watching, 
and  fasting.  Alcuin,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  assures  us,  that  this 
apostle  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles, 
and  relates,  that  whilst  he  preached  in  the  isle 
of  Warckeren,  where  the  towns  of  Flessingue  and 
Middleburg  are  since  built,  going  from  village  to 
village,  he  found  in  one  of  them  a  famous  idol, 
to  which  the  people  were  ottering  their  vows 
and  sacrifices,  and  full  of  holy  zeal  threw  it 
down,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  In  the  mean 
time  an  idolater,  who  was  the  priest  and  guar- 
dian of  the  idol,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  his  backsword,  with  which,  nevertheless, 
the  Baint  was  not  hurt  :  and  he  would  not  suffer 
—  in  to  be  touched,  or  prosecuted.  But 
the  unhappy  man  was  soon  after  possessed  with 
a  devil,  and  lost  his  senses.  By  the  tears, 
prayers,  and  zealous  labours  of  this  apostle  and 
his  colleagues,  the  faith  was  planted  in  most 
parts  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  all  the  remain- 
in--  part  of  the  Netherlands,  whither  St. 
Amand  and  St.  Lcbwiu  had  never  penetrated; 
and  the  Prisons,  till  then  a  rough  and  most 
barbarous  people,  were  civilized,  and  became 
eminent  fof  virtue,  and  the  culture  of  arts  and 
sciences.  St.  Wulfran,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
and  others,  excited  by  the  success  of  our  saint's 
missions,  were  ambitious  to  share  in  so  great  a 
work  under  his  direction.  St.  Willibrord  was 
exceeding  cautious  in  admitting  persons  to 
holy  orders,  fearing  lest  one  unworthy  or 
11  Bede,  Hist.  1.5.  c.  12. 


slothful  minister  should  defeat  by  scandal,  all 
the  good  which  the  divine  mercy  had  begun  for 
the  salvation  of  many  souls.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned of  him,  that  he  was  very  strict  and  dili- 
gent in  examining  and  preparing  thoroughly 
those  whom  he  admitted  to  baptism,  dreading 
the  condemnation  which  those  incur,  who,  by 
sloth  or  facility,  open  a  door  to  the  profanation 
of  our  most  tremendous  mysteries.  The 
schools  which  St.  Willibrord  left  at  Utrecht, 
were  very  famous.15  Being  at  length  quite 
broken  with  old  age  he  resigned  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocess  to  a  coadjutor  whom  he 
ordained  bishop,*  and  in  retirement  prepared 
himself  for  eternity.  He  died,  according  to 
Pagi,  in  739  ;  according  to  Mabillon,  in  740 
or  741,  and  according  to  Mr.  Smith,18  in  715, 
some  adhering  to  Alcuin,  others  to  Bede,  &c. 
St.  Boniface  says,  that  St.  Willibrord  spent 
fifty  years  in  preaching  ther  gospel,1?  which  Mr. 
Smith  dates  from  his  episcopal  consecration  ; 
Mabillon,18  from  his  coming  into  Friesland  : 
but  others  think  these  fifty  years  mean  only 
thereabouts.  For  Alcuin  says,  he  came  into 
Friesland  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  lived  eighty-one  years  ;  which  account  only 
allows  him  forty-eight  years  employed  in 
preaching.  But,  if  St.  Boniface  comprises  the 
two  years  in  which  he  preached  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Scotish  islands,  his  Chronology  agrees 
with  Alcuin's  dates,  and  it  follows  that  St.  Wil- 
librord died  in  73S  :  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
Chronicle  of  Epternac,  compiled  from  the  Ne- 
crology and  manuscript  registers  of  that  mo- 
lastery.     Alcuin  and    Rabanus  Maurus  place 

15  Dom.  Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  t.  3.  p.  449. 

16  In  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  12.  p.  194. 

lf  Ep.  97.  ad  Steph.  II.  papam. 

18  Ap.  Marteane,  Ampl.  Collect,  t.  4.  p.  505. 


*  The  archbishopric  of  Utrecht  failed  after  the  death 
of  St.  Boniface,  the  archbishop  of  Cologn  claiming  the 
administration.  But  after  some  interval  a  bishopric  was 
re-established  here,  and  the  authors  of  Batavia  Sacra 
reckon  sixty  bishops  of  Utrecht  before  this  see,  in  1559, 
was  again  made  an  archbishopric,  by  Paul  IV.  with  rive 
suffragans,  namely  of  Haerlem,  Middleberg,  Daventer, 
Groeninguen,  and  Boisleduc.  But  the  union  or  confede- 
racy of  the  states  against  the  Spaniards  formed  at  I  trecht, 
in  1579,  put  an  end  to  this  establishment ;  and  since  the 
revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  spiritual  government 
among  the  Catholics  is  intrusted  to  bishops  in  partibus 
infidelium,  with  commissions  of  apostolic  vicars,  the  first 
being  nominated  in  1602.  Jansenism  raised  great  dis- 
turbances in  Holland,  in  the  time  of  John  of  Neercassel, 
bishop  of  Castoria,  vicar  apostolic,  who  died  in  1 086  : 
greater  under  his  successor  Peter  Codd,  archbishop  of 
Sebaste,  who  was  cited  to  Rome  in  1700,  and  after  his 
return,  in  170-2,  suspended  by  Clement  XI.  He  died  in 
1710.  having  declared  that  he  had  always  condemned 
the  five  propositions,  but  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
them  in  Jansenius'a  book  entitled  Augustinus.  Theo- 
dore de  Cock,  substituted  pro-vicar  in  his  place,  was 
banished  by  the  States,  and  died  at  Rome.  Gerard  Pot- 
camp  was  created  apostolic  vicar  in  Holland,  in  1705, 
but  died  the  same  year,  and  his  successor,  Adam  Daemen, 
wis  rejected  by  the  States.  On  the  pretended  chapter  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  bishop  of  Babylon  excommunicated  by 
several  succeeding  popes,  &c.  see  the  history  and  ample 
confutation  of  their  pretensions,  published  by  the  late 
cardinal  of  Alsace,  archbishop  of  Mechlin. 
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his  death  on  the  6th  of  November :  but  the 
Chronicle  of  Epternac,  Usuard,  Ado,  and  the 
Roman  and  Benedictin  Martyrologies  comme- 
morate him  on  the  7th.  He  was  buried,  as  he 
had  desired,  at  his  monastery  of  Epternac,  and 
his  relics  are  there  enshrined  at  this  day.  The 
portative  altar  which  he  made  use  of  for  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  in  travelling- 
through  Friesland,  Zealand,  and  Holland,  is 
kept  in  the  Benedictin  abbey  of  our  Lady  ad 
martyres,  at  Triers.19  St.  Willibrord's  Testa- 
ment in  favour  of  his  monastery  of  Epternac 
was  published  by  F.  Ch.  Scribanius,  S.  J.  in 
his  Antwerp,  by  Miraeus,*0  with  notes  by  Bos- 
chart,  and  by  Calmet,  among  the  proofs  of  his 
History  of  Lorrain.* 

A  true  pastor,  who  is  animated  with  fer- 
vour and  zeal,  allows  himself  no  repose,  whilst 
he  can  comfort,  instruct,  exhort,  or  weep  and 
pray  tor  the  souls  which  are  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  whose  spiritual  dangers  are  con- 
tinually near  his  heart.  He  whose  life  is 
regular  and  methodical,  and  who  is  solicitous  | 
and  earnest,  finds  time  to  do  with  ease,  and 
without  a  single  thought  of  it,  more  business  | 
than  seems  credible  to  the  slothful.  This  I 
every  Christian  may  experience  :  and,  without 
the  obligations  of  the  pastoral  charge,  every 
one  owes  so  many  and  so  great  duties,  both  to 
others  and  to  himself,  that,  unless  he  is  su- 
pinely slothful  and  wilfully  blind,  he  will  find 
business  enough  constantly  upon  his  hands  to 
employ  earnestly  all  his  moments.  Nor  is  it 
our  misfortune  that  we  have  not  time,  but 
that  through  sloth  and  thoughtlessness  we 
mispend  it. 

SAINT   WERENFRrD,   PRIEST  AND 
CONFESSOR. 

He  was  an  English  monk,  and,  according  to 
Mabillon,  accompanied,  or,  as  the  Bollandists 
rather  think,  followed  St.  Willibrord  into 
Friesland,  and  assisted  him  in  preaching  the 
gospel.     St.  Werenfrid  planted  the  faith  in  the 

19  See  Molan.  in  Indiculo  SS.  Belgii,  and  F.  Brower, 
Annal.  Trevir.  1.  7. 

20  Miraeus  in  Codice  Donationum  Piarum  Belg.  Item 
in  Batavia  Sacra. 

*  Bale,  Pits,  Swertius,  (Athen.  Belg.  p.  701.)  Vossius, 
(1.  2.  de  Hist.  Lat.  c.  23.)  and  bishop  Tanner  (Bibl. 
Brit.  p.  776.)  ascribe  to  St.  Willibrord  books  on  his  tra- 
vels ;  also  canons,  homilies,  and  epistles.  Dr.  Cave  ju- 
diciously omits  the  mention  of  them.  The  travels  seem 
a  mistake  for  St.  Willibald's  :  the  rest  for  some  others  ; 
for  no  authentic  mention  is  found  of  them.  At  Epternac 
are  kept  two  manuscripts  in  Saxon  letters,  brought  into 
Prance  by  St. Willibrord;  one  containing  the  four  gos- 
pels copied  from  the  very  original  of  St.  Jerom  :  the  other 
of  St.  Jeromes  Martyrology,  which  the  Bollandists  have 
engraved  in  their  work.  In  the  margin  of  this  calendar 
is  written,  in  St.  Willibrord's  hand ;  "  Clement  Willi- 
brord came  from  beyond  the  sea  into  France,  in  690  : 
though  unworthy,  was  ordained  by  the  apostolic  man, 
pope  Sergius,  in  695  :  is  now  living  in  728,"  &c.  See 
Dom.  Martenne,  and  Durand,  Voyage  LittSraire  p.  297. 
Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  t.  3.  p.  99. 


isle  or  territory  of  Betawe,  or  Batavia,  in  Hol- 
land, lying  between  the  Rhine,  the  Leek,  the 
Maese,  and  Merve,  especially  at  Elste,  a  town 
in  that  territory,  where  he  was  buried.  His 
tomb  was  famous  for  pilgrimages,  and  the 
miraculous  cures  of  sick  persons,  especially 
those  afflicted  with  the  gout.  Baldericus,  the 
fifteenth  bishop  of  Utrecht,  founded  there  a 
collegiate  church  in  his  honour,  with  eight 
canonries.  St.  Werenfrid  is  honoured  in  Hol- 
land on  the  14th  of  August.  See  his  life  in 
Surius,  and  much  more  correctly  in  the  Bol- 
landists, on  the  28th  of  August.  Also  John 
a  Leidis,  1.  2.  c.  42.  Wilhelmus  Heda,  p.  30. 
Batavia  Sacra,  p.  42. 

ST.   PROSDECIMUS,  FIRST    BISHOP 
OF  PADUA,  C. 

He  was  a  Grecian,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  him  bishop 
of  Padua,  where  he  planted  the  faith,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Concordia,  Vi- 
cenzi,*&c.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  November, 
about  the  year  103,  or  later.  His  body  was 
buried  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city  where  the 
church  and  rich  Benedictin  monastery  of  St. 
Justina  were  founded,  in  which  a  sumptuous 
marble  chapel  bears  the  title  of  St.  Prosdeci- 
mus.  The  same  church  was  also  enriched 
with  the  relics  of  St.  Daniel,  martyr,  levite  of 
St.  Prosdecimus,  who  suffered  death  for  the 
faith  in  the  persecution  of  Nero.  The  church 
of  St.  Justina  was  the  cathedral,  till  it  was 
made  a  rich  Benedictin  abbatial  church,  before 
the  year  1000.  Since  that  time  the  new  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia  possesses  the  relics  of  St. 
Daniel  the  martyr.  See  Scardeonius,  Hist. 
Patavina,  p.  100.  114,  115. 


NOVEMBER  VIII. 


THE  FOUR  CROWNED  BROTHERS, 
MARTYRS. 

See  Bosius  and  Aringhi,  in  Roma  Subterranea,  1.  3. 
c.  8.  Barouius,  Annot.  in  Martyr.  Tillem.  t.  5.  Per- 
sec.  de  Diocl.  art.  49.     Their  Acts  are  of  no  account. 

A.  D.  304. 

Four  brothers  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian, 
employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honour  at 
Rome,  were  apprehended  for  declaring  against 
the  worship  of  idols,  and  whipped  with 
scourges  loaded  with  plummets  of  lead,  till 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors. 
They  were  buried  on  the  Lavican  Way,  three 
miles  from  Rome,  and  were  at  first  called  the 
Four  Crowned  Martyrs :  their  names  were, 
Severus,  Severianus,  Carpophorus,  and  Vic- 
torius.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  mentions  an 
old  church  of  the    four  crowned   martyrs   in 
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Rome.  Pope  Leo  IV.  in  841,  caused  the 
church  to  be  repaired,  and  the  relics  of  these 
martyrs  to  be  translated  thither  out  of  the 
cemetery  on  the  Lavican  Way.  When  this 
church  had  been  consumed  by  lire  Paschal  I  1. 
rebuilt  it  ;  upon  which  occasion  the  relics  of 
these  martyrs  were  discovered  under  the  altar 
in  two  rich  urns,  the  one  of  porphyry,  the 
other  of  serpentine  marble,  deposited  in  a 
stone  vault.  The  new  altar  was  built  upon 
the  same  spot  ;  and  these  relies  were  again 
found  in  the  same  situation  under  Paul  V. 
This  church  is  an  ancient  title  of  a  cardinal- 
priest.  Five  other  martyrs,  called  Claudius, 
Nicostratus,  Symphorianus,  Castorius,  and 
Simplicius,  who  had  suffered  in  the  same  per- 
secution, were  buried  in  the  same  cemetery. 
Their  precious  remains  were  translated  by 
Leo  IV.  into  the  same  church,  and  are  like- 
wise honoured  there  to  this  day.  These  mar- 
tyrs are  named  in  the  Martyrology  of  Bede 
and  others.  These  five  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  because,  being  carvers  by  pro- 
fession, they  refused  to  make  idols. 

The  rage  of  tyrants,  who  were  masters  of 
the  world,  spread  the  faith  which  they  vainly 
endeavoured,  by  fighting  against  heaven,  to 
extinguish.  The  martyrs,  who  died  for  it, 
sealed  it  with  their  blood,  and  gave  a  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  Christ,  which  was,  of  all  others, 
the  strongest  and  most  persuasive.  Other 
Christians,  who  fled,  became  the  apostles  of 
the  countries  whither  they  went.  Whence 
St.  Austin  compares  them  to  torches,  which,  it 
you  attempt  to  put  them  out  by  shaking  them, 
are  kindled,  and  flame  so  much  the  more. 
The  martyrs,  by  the  meekness  and  fervour  of 
their  lives,  and  their  constancy  in  resisting 
evil  to  death,  converted  an  infidel  world,  and 
disarmed  the  obstinacy  of  the  most  implacable 
enemies  of  the  truth.  But  what  judgments 
must  await  those  Christians  who,  by  the  scan- 
dal of  their  sloth  and  worldly  spirit,  dishonour 
their  religion,  blaspheme  Christ,  withdraw 
even  the  faithful  from  the  practice  of  the 
gospel,  and  tempt  a  Christian  world  to  turn 
infidel? 

ST.  WILLEHAD,  CONFESSOR, 

BISHOP  OF  BREMEN  AND  APOSTLE  OF  SAXONY. 

Willehad  was  an  Englishman,  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  was 
educated  from  his  infancy  in  learning  and 
piety.  The  austerity  of  his  life,  his  humility, 
the  readiness  of  his  obedience,  and  his  constant 
attendance   on    prayer,  engaged    his    bishop  to 

promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 
The  great  spiritual  conquests  which  many  of 
his  countrymen  had  made  to  Christ,  with  St. 
Willibrord  in  Friesland  and  St.   Boniface  in 

Germany,  seemed  a  reproach  to  him,  and  he 
desired  to  carry  the  saving  knowledge  of  the 
true  (itd  to  some  of  those  barbarous   nations 
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which  remained  still  in  the  darkness  of  ido- 
latry and  in  the  shades  of  death.  King 
Alchred  favoured  his  resolution,  and  the 
bishops  and  other  pious  persons  unanimously 
approved  of  his  zeal;  whereupon  he  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  divine  call.  He  landed  in 
Friesland,  and  being  desirous  to  preach  in  the 
first  place  to  those  nations  which  had  the  least 
acquaintance  with  our  holy  faith,  about  the 
year  772,  began  his  mission  at  Dockum,  in 
West  Friesland,  the  place  near  which  St.  Boni- 
face and  his  companions  had  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  754.  The  blood  of 
the  martyr  contributed  powerfully  to  soften 
the  .hearts  and  open  the  eye-s  of  the  barbarians, 
and  disposed  them  to  receive  the  faith.  Saint 
Willehad  prayed  with  many  tears  upon  the 
spot  which  had  been  watered  with  the  blood  of 
the  holy  victims  of  faith,  earnestly  desiring  to 
attain  to  the  like  happiness,  and  begging  of 
God  the  salvation  of  those  who  continued 
obstinate  in  their  infidelity.  His  prayers  in 
their  favour  were  heard.  The  infidels  wil- 
lingly listened  to  his  instructions,  and  he  bap- 
tized an  incredible  multitude.  His  stay  about 
Dockum  was  not  very  long;  and,  crossing  the 
Lavinca  or  Issel,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
country,  now  called  Over-Issel,  and  several 
other  parts.  At  a  village  called  Humark  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  all  idolaters,  cast  lots 
whether  he  and  his  companions  should  be  put 
to  death  :  but  Providence  determined  the  lots, 
which  the  people  foolishly  imagined  to  be 
directed  by  the  powers  they  worshipped,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  holy  missionaries. 
Having  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  our  saint 
preached  in  the  country  then  called  Trentonia 
or  Drentia,  and  many  were  initiated  by  him  in 
the  holy  mysteries.  But  some  of  his  disciples 
proceeding  to  demolish  the  places  dedicated  to 
the  practice  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  the 
pagans  were  so  incensed  that  they  resolved  to 
massacre  the  saint  and  his  colleagues,  and  one 
of  them  directed  his  sword  to  his  neck  with 
such  force,  as  must  have  cut  off  his  head  if 
Providence  had  not  diverted  the  stroke;  but 
St.  Anscharius  assures  us  that  it  was  entirely 
broke  by  cutting  a  string  about  the  saint's 
neck,  at  which  hung  a  case  of  relics,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him.  This  deliverance 
surprised  the  idolaters,  and  struck  them  with 
a  profound  veneration  for  the  servant  of  God. 
The  saint  thence  proceeded  into  Wigmore, 
the  country  where  Bremen  now  stands,  and 
was  the  first  missionary  who  passed  the  Elbe. 
The  Saxons  at  that  time  had  spread  them- 
selves from  the  Oder  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Germanic  ocean,  occupying  the  greatest  part 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany.  Though 
divided  into  several  cantons  or  tribes,  which 
were  distinct  governments,  they  all  followed 
the  same  rites  and  customs,  and,  in  case  of  a 
general  war,  united  under  one  commander. 
St.  Willehad  preached  in  this  country  seven 
years,  till  the    great  rebellion  of  the  Saxons 
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against  Charlemagne  broke  out,  in  782.    They 
had  made  inroads  upon  his  territories,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  him  a  tribute  in  772  : 
in  which  war  he    destroyed   the  famous  idol 
Irmensul,  with  its  rich  temple,  in  the  fortress 
called  Ebresburg,  which  some  place  near  the 
Weser,  others  not  far  from   Ratisbon.*      In 
774  Charlemagne  was  busy  against  the  Lom- 
bards in   Italy ;    which    occasion   the    Saxons 
took  to  revolt ;  but,  being-  defeated  by  him, 
obtained  their  pardon  in  776.     Though  Desi- 
oerius,  the   last    king  of  the  Lombards,  had 
iieen  sent  into  France,  where  he  probably  died 
a    monk,  the  duke    of  Benevento   and    other 
"iombard  princes  raised  commotions  in  Italy, 
which  Charlemagne,  quelled  in  four    months, 
and  returned  to  curb  the  Saxons,  who  had  at 
that  time  again  revolted.     They  renewed  their 
homage  to  him  in  777  :  only  Witikind,  a  West- 
phalian  Saxon,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
this  rebellion,  fled  into  Denmark.     In  780  the 
Saxons  were  again  in  arms,   and  again  sub- 
dued.    But,  in  782,  at  the  instigation  of  Witi- 
kind, they  entered  into  a  general  conspiracy, 
and  renewed  hostilities  with  unparalleled  rage 
and    cruelty,    raising   a   dreadful    persecution 
against  all  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  rel 
gion,  and  putting  to  death  all  the  missionaries 
that  fell  into  their   hands.     Several   suffered 
martyrdom  on  this  occasion,  among  whom  was 
one  named  Folcard,  a  priest,  with  his  compa- 
nion   Emming;    also   Benjamin,   Attrebanus, 
and   Gerwal,  with    their  companions.      Saint 
Willehad,  who  had  governed  this  whole  mission 
seven   years,   escaped   by  sea   into   Friesland, 
and,  whilst  the  tumult  of  the  war  rendered  his 
missionary  duties  impossible,  took  an   oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Rome,  and  laying  before 
pope  Adrian  the  state  of  his  mission.     He  was 
honourably  received  by  the  pope,  and,  with  his 
apostolic  blessing,  made  haste  back  to  France, 
where,  waiting  the  end  of  the  war,  he  passed 
almost  two  years  in  the  monastery  of  Epternac, 
in  watching,  fasting,  study,  and  assiduous  con- 


*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  idol  Irmensul  represented 
Mercury  :  Spelman  thinks  it  was  a  pillar  dedicated  to 
Mars.  Mons.  Tercier  doubts  not  but  it  was  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  honour  of  Arminius,  the  brave  German 
general  who  defended  the  liberty  of  his  country  against 
the  Romans,  and  was  long  the  subject  of  romances  and 
songs  among  the  Germans.  Herman  signifies  warrior, 
and  Saul  (which  in  Lower  Saxony  is  pronounced  Sul) 
a  pillar.  Whence  he  conjecture*  this  to  have  been  the 
name  of  his  office  ;  which  the  Romans  mistook  for  his 
proper  name,  and  from  Irmau  or  Herman,  formed  Ar- 
minius. See  the  Diss,  of  Mons.  Tercier,  to  show  the 
Teutonic  or  German  language  to  be  the  oldest  now- 
used  in  Europe.  (Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions, 
t.  24.  ad  ann.  1751.)  Rimius,  in  his  History  of  the 
House  of  Brunswic-Lunenbourg,  will  have  it  that  Ehres- 
burg  or  Ebresburp  is  the  present  Stadsberg  in  West- 
phalia. Charlemagne  having  taken  the  fortress  of 
Ebresburg,  after  a  long  siege,  found  there  a  booty  which 
surpassed  imagination.  The  idol  was  destroyed,  and 
the  column  carried  away,  and  placed  in  a  new  church 
built  by  Charlemagne  at  Hildesheim  ;  where  it  is  to  be 
6een  at  this  day,  and  serves  to  put  candles  upon,  when 
the  church  is  illuminated  on  high  festivals. 


temptation  :  he  prayed  often  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Willihrord.  He  also  copied  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  some  other  books,  and  here  he 
assembled  his  fellow-labourers,  whom  the  war 
had  dispersed. 

In  785,  duke  Witikind  being  baptized,1  and 
peace    restored   in    Saxony,   St.   Willehad   re- 
turned to   his   province.      Charlemagne,  whose 
protection  he  implored,  allowed  him  a  dwelling 
in  Wigmore,  or  the  country  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe  :  and,  two  years  after,  when  the 
saint  had  founded  many  churches,  that  prince 
procured   him    to  be   ordained    bishop  of  the 
Saxons,  on  the   15th  of  July,   in  787.      The 
saint  fixed  his  see  at  Bremen,  which  city  seems 
only  to  have  been  founded  at  that  time,  and 
was    afterward    much    enriched    by    its    arch- 
bishops.     St.   Willehad    having    received    the 
episcopal  character,  redoubled  his  zeal  and  his 
solicitude  in  preaching,  baptizing,  administer- 
ing penance,  and  ordaining  priests.      His  food 
was  only  bread,  with   honey,  herbs,  or  apples ; 
except  that,  when   his  health   was   much   im- 
paired, and  he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  dis- 
tempers, pope  Adrian  commanded  him  to  allow 
himself  a  little  fish.     Wine  or  any  other  intoxi- 
cating  liquor   he    never   touched,   except   the 
wine  he  took  at  the  altar.     Unless  some  very 
extraordinary  impediment   fell  out,   he   never 
missed  saying   mass   every  day,   and   usually 
offered  that  adorable  sacrifice  with  many  tears. 
Holy  reading  and  meditation  were  his  favourite 
exercises :  and   he   usually   recited    the  whole 
psalter  every  day,  and  frequently  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  with  wonderful  alacrity  and  devo- 
tion.     His  cathedral  church  he  built  of  wood, 
which  his  successor  Willeroc   rebuilt  of  stone. 
The  saint  consecrated  it  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.     In  his 
old  age,  and  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  he 
could  never  be   induced   to  intermit  his  func- 
tions, and  scarce  to  mitigate  any  of  his  austeri- 
ties.    If  Vespasian  used   to  say   that  an  em- 
peror, considering   his   great  obligations  and 
duties,  ought  to  die  standing,  how  much  more 
justly  ought  abishop  to  die  in  the  field  of  battle 
with  arms  in  his  hands?     When  St.  Willehad 
lay  dying,  one  of  his  disciples  said  to  him,  weep- 
ing, "  Forsake  not  so  soon  your  tender  flock, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  wolves."     The  holy  pre- 
late answered,  "  Withhold  me  not  from  going 
to  God.     These  sheep  of  mine  I  recommend 
to  him  who  intrusted  them  to  me.  and  whose 
mercy  is  able  to  protect  them."     St.  Willehad 
died   in  a  village  of  Friesland,  in  his  diocess, 
called  Bleckensee,  now  Plexem  ;  and  his  body 
was   with   great  pomp   conveyed  to  Bremen, 
and  buried  in  his  cathedral.     He  had  laboured 
in    his    missions   thirty-five    years,    and   been 
bishop  two  years,  three  months,  and  twenty- 


1  See  the  History  of  Witikind.  by  the  celebrated 
Crusius,  in  folio.  Also,  Vie  de  Witikind  le  Grand, 
Tige  des  Maisons  de  Saxe,  de  Brandenbourg,  kc  par 
M.  Dreux  de  Radier,  duodecimo,  1755 
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six  days.  On  account  of  many  miracles 
wrought  at  his  tomb,  St.  Anscharius,  his  third 
successor  at  Bremen,  and  the  first  archbishop 
of  Hamburgh,  by  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see,  enrolled  him  amongst  the  saints,  and  made 
a  solemn  translation  of  his  relics.  The  Bee 
from  St.  Anscharius's  time  remained  united 
with  that  of  Hamburgh  :  but  the  archbishops 
soon  returned  to  reside  at  Bremen.  See  St. 
Willehad's  Life,  compiled  by  St.  Anscharius, 
fourth  bishop  of  Bremen,  in  Mabillon,  Aunal. 
Bened.  1.  24.  sec.  36,  &c.  And  in  Batavia 
Sacra,  p.  85.  Also  Adam  of  Bremen,  in  his 
accurate  history  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen, 
c.  1.  p.  1. 

SAINT  GODFREY,  BISHOP  OF 
AMIENS,  C. 

Godfrey  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Soissons, 
of  noble  and  pious  parents :  his  father,  Fulco, 
was  no  sooner  a  widower  than  he  consecrated 
himself  to  God  in  the  monastic  habit.  Our 
saint  was  educated  from  five  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  weaned,  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  St.  Quintal's,  under  the  care  of  the 
holy  abbot,  Godfrey,  who  was  his  godfather, 
and  uncle  to  B.  Ida,  countess  of  Boulogne 
and  Namur,  and  mother  to  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, the  kings  and  conquerors  of  Jerusalem. 
The  saint,  in  his  youth  always  gave  the  better 
part  of  his  meals  to  the  poor,  and  sometimes 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  all  in  the 
refectory,  spending  his  time  in  some  private 
oratory ;  and  he  often  watched  great  part  of 
the  night  in  prayer.  The  streams  of  tears 
which  frequently  watered  his  cheeks  at  his 
prayers  were  proofs  of  the  tender  compunction 
and  devotion  of  his  soul.  At  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  having  made  good  proficiency  in  the 
sacred  studies,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  Noyon,  though  only  obedience  could 
overcome  his  fears  of  approaching  the  holy- 
altar.  Soon  after  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  No- 
gent,  in  Champagne.  Under  his  direction  this 
house  flourished  in  such  regularity  of  dis- 
cipline, that  two  abbots  resigned  their  digni- 
ties to  learn  to  serve  God  there  more  perfectly. 
The  saint,  by  long  habits  of  watchfulness 
over  himself  and  mortification,  was  so  perfectly 
master  of  his  senses  that  no  superfluous  word 
or  glance  of  an  eye  seemed  ever  to  escape  him, 
and  his  modesty  and  silence  were  the  visible 
marks  of  his  continual  interior  recollection. 
The  cook  having  one  day  mixed  a  few  crumbs 
of  white  bread  with  the  herbs  which  he  usually 
ate  with  only  salt  and  water,  he  would  by  no 
means  suffer  that  delicacy,  Baying,  "  Do  not 
you  know  that  the  flesh  rebels  if  it  be  not 
tamed?"  When  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  a  whole  council  pressed  the  saint  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  great  abbej 
of  St.  Remigius  at  Rheims,  he  started  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  alleged  the  canon-,  with 
great    vehemence,    and   said,   "  God   Ibrbid   I 


shotdd  ever  contemn  a  poor  spouse  by  pre- 
ferring a  rich  one."  Some  time  after,  in  1103, 
he  was  not  able  by  his  importunities  to  resist 
the  violence  with  which  he  was  installed  bishop 
of  Amiens.  He  entered  that  city  barefoot, 
and,  arriving  at  the  church  of  St.  Firminus, 
he  first  opened  his  mouth  to  his  flock  by  a 
most  pathetic  sermon.  His  palace  was  truly 
the  house  of  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Every  day 
he  served  at  his  own  table  thirteen  poor  people, 
and  washed  their  feet.  To  attend  the  most 
loathsome  lepers  seemed  his  greatest  pleasure. 
He  exerted  an  episcopal  vigour  and  firmness 
in  reproving  obstinate  and  powerful  sinners, 
and  in  reforming  his  clergy,  and  especially 
the  monastery  of  St.  Valery,  though  this  work 
cost  him  a  journey  to  Rheims,  and  another  to 
Rome.  When  he  celebrated  the  divine  office 
at  the  court  of  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  held  at 
St.  Omer's  at  Christmas,  he  refused  to  receive 
the  offerings  of  all  persons,  though  sovereign 
princes,  who  presented  themselves  with  their 
hair  effeminately  curled  ;  so  that  many  were 
obliged  to  step  out  of  the  church  to  cut  off 
their  curled  locks  with  a  knife  or  sword,  that 
they  mi^ht  not  be  deprived  of  the  holy  prelate's 
blessing.  As  he  was  going  to  Rheims  to  con- 
fer with  his  metropolitan  upon  certain  matters 
of  importance,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  on 
the  road  ;  and,  having  received  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, joyfully  departed  to  our  Lord  on  the 
8th  of  November,  in  1118,  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Crispin  at  Soissons,  and  was  there  interred. 
His  name  is  honoured  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology.  See  his  life,  written  by  Nicholas,  a 
monk  of  Soissons,  in  the  same  century. 


NOVEMBER  IX. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH    OF   OUR    SAVIOUR, 

(COMMONLY  CALLED  ST.  JOHN  LATERAN.) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  altars  were 
erected  for  offering  sacrifices  to  God,  and  the 
places  which  were  deputed  for  this  supreme 
act  of  religion  were  always  looked  upon  as 
sacred.  Abel,  Noe,  Abraham,  and  the  other 
patriarchs  raised  altars  in  retired  and  sanctified 
places,  where  they  sometimes  assembled  their 
families  or  tribes  to  pay  to  God  the  most 
solemn  religious  worship.  Abraham,  to  make 
the  place  more  awful  and  retired,  planted  a 
grove  round  his  altar  at.  Beersabe,1  and  went 
thither  religiously  with  his  family  to  offer 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  Jacob  erected  an  altar 
of  stone  at  Bethel,  pouring  oil  upon  it,  called 
the  place  the  house  of  God,  and  vowed  to  pay 
to  him  the  tithes  of  all  his  possessions  *  When 
God  gave  to  the  Jews  a  complete  law  of  reli- 
Gcn.  xsi.  33.  !  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  22.  xxxv    14. 
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gious  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  commanded  a 
movable  tabernacle  to  be  built  and  consecrated 
with  oil,3  and  a  golden  altar  for  offering  incense, 
and  another  altar  (of  holocausts)  to  be  erected, 
and  anointed  with  oil,  by  way  of  consecration.4 
By  the  divine  appointment,  a  temple  was  after- 
ward built  with  the  utmost  religious  respect.5 
Christians  had  from  the  beginning  chambers 
or  oratories  in  private  houses,  set  apart  for 
their  religious  assemblies  and  sacrifices,  as 
appears  from  St.  Paul,6  and  from  the  Upper 
Room,  in  which  the  apostles  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  have 
assembled,7  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
house  of  John  Mark.8  In  the  time  of  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist,  the  place  for  the  assembly 
of  the  faithful  with  the  bishop  is  called  the 
church,  or  Ecclesia.9  St.  Clement  of  Rome10 
says,  that  God  had  appointed  places  to  be 
appropriated  to  his  worship.  St.  Ignatius 
often  mentions  one  altar  in  every  church,  and 
one  bishop.11  Tertullian  calls  the  place  of  the 
assembly  in  which  the  baptismal  renunciations 
were  made,  the  Eucharist  offered,  &c.  Ecclesia, 
or  the  church,  and  the  house  of  God.12  The 
heathen  author  of  the  dialogue  called  Philo- 
patris,  mentions  the  Christians'  place  of  reli- 
gious assemblies.  Lampridius,  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  Severus,  reports  that  that  emperor 
adjudged  to  the  Christians  a  place  for  their 
religious  worship,  which  the  victuallers  claimed. 
Saint  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  built  many 
churches,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  relates  in 
his  life.  That  ancient  doctor,  in  his  canonical 
epistle,13  and  St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,14 
distinctly  mention  the  church.  St.  Cyprian 
often  speaks  of  the  church,  which  he  some- 
times calls  the  Lord's  house,  or  Dominicum. 
Eusebius  says15  that,  during  the  peace  which 
the  Church  enjoyed,  from  the  persecution  of 
Valerian  to  that  of  Dioclesian,  the  ancient 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  contain 
the  faithful,  "  and  therefore  they  erected  from 
the  foundation  new  ones  more  ample  and  spa- 
cious in  every  city."  Origen,  indeed,16  Minu- 
tius  Felix,  and  Lactantius17  say,  Christians  had 
no  temples  or  ahars  ;  but  evidently  mean  for 
idols  and  bloody  sacrifices,  like  those  of  the 
heathens.  Lactantius  himself13  speaks  of  a 
Christian  church  in  Phrygia,  which  the  hea- 
thens burnt  with  the  whole  assembly  in  it. 
And   he  not  only  mentions  the  demolishing 

3  Kxocl.  xl.  9.  *  lb.  v  10. 

5  2  Kings  (or  Samuel)  vii.  and  3.  fill.  1  )  Kings  vi. 
See  Calmet's  Dissert,  sur  les  Temples  des  Anciens, 
Comm.  t.  2.  p.  621,  prefixed  to  the  third  book  of  Kings. 

6  1  Cor.  xi.  22.  See  S.  Aug.  S.  Bas.  S.  Chrys.  &c.  ib. 

7  Acts  i.  13,  &c.  "Actsxii.  12. 

9  St.  Joan.  ap.  Clem.  Alex,  et  Eus.  1.  3.  c.  17. 

10  Ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  n.  40. 

11  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  et  ad  Philad.  &e. 

B  l)e  Cor.  c.  3.  De  Pud.  c.  4.  De  Idol.  c.  17.  adv. 
\  alen.  c.  2. 

13  C.  11.  u  Ep.  Canon,  c.  2. 

15  Hist.  1.  8.  c.  1.  *  L.  8.  contr.  Cels. 

*  Instit.  L  2.  C.  2.  :B  Institut.  1.  5.c.  11. 
VOL.   II. 
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the  stately  church  of  Nicomedia,19  but  says 
that  even  in  Gaul,  where  the  mild  Constantius 
ruled,  the  churches  were  pulled  down;80  in 
which  he  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  who 
was  in  Gaul  at  that  time  with  Crispus  Csesar. 
So  that  when  Eusebius  says,  "  Constantius 
destroyed  no  churches,"21  he  could  only  mean 
that  he  gave  no  positive  orders  to  destroy  any  ; 
but  that  prince  durst  not  oppose  the  other 
emperors,  so  far  as  not  to  allow  officers  or 
magistrates,  so  disposed,  to  put  in  execution 
the  edicts  of  Dioclesian.  Gildas22  and  Bede23 
testify  that  the  churches  were  demolished  in 
Britain,  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  and 
rebuilt  when  it  was  over.  St.  Optatus  says, 
there  were  forty  churches  in  Rome  before  the 
last  persecution,24  which  were  taken  away, 
but  restored  to  the  Christians  by  Maxentius.23 
It  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  at  Rome  that  the 
house  of  the  senator  Pudens  was  converted 
into  a  church  by  St.  Peter,  or  rather  that  he 
established  an  oratory  in  that  palace.86 

Constantine  the  Great,  by  his  victory  over 
Maxentius,  gained  on  the  28th  of  October,  in 
312,  became  master  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and 
under  his  protection  and  the  favour  of  Li- 
cinius,  who  reigned  in  the  East  till  the  year 
323,  the  Christians  began  to  build  every  where 
sumptuous  churches.  That  of  Tyre,  begun 
by  the  citizens,  under  the  direction  of  Pauli- 
nus,  their  bishop,  in  313,  is  minutely  described 
by  Eusebius.  The  persecution,  which  Li- 
cinius  renewed  in  319,  put  a  stop  to  such 
works  in  the  East ;  but,  after  his  defeat,  and 
especially  after  the  council  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tine built  and  adorned  many  churches  at  his 
own  expense.  Among  these  Eusebius  men- 
tions a  most  magnificent  one  at  Nicomedia, 
another  at  Antioch  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
which,  from  its  rich  ornaments,  was  called  the 
Golden  Church :  others  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  great  church  of  Sancta 
Sophia  there,  dedicated  to  Christ,  the  increated 
Wisdom,  which  was  magnificently  rebuilt 
by  Justinian,  was  first  founded  by  Constan- 
tine,27 and  finished  by  Constantius,  in  360. 
Constantine  built  also  at  Constantinople  the 
beautiful  church  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which, 
as  Eusebius28  describes  it,  "  was  vastly  high  ; 
yet  had  all  its  walls  covered  with  marble, 
its  roof  overlaid  with  gold,  and  the  out- 
side covered  with  gilded  brass  instead  of 
tiles."  Among  a  great  number  of  churches 
which  this  pious  emperor  built,  the   principal 

19  L.  de  Mort.  Persec.  c.  13.  -0  Ib.  c.  15. 

21  Eus.  1.  8.  c.  13. 

22  Gild,  de  Excid.  Brit,  initio. 

23  Bede,  1.  1 .  c.  6  et  8.  24  Optat.  1. 2.  p.  49. 
23  S.  Aug.  in  Brevic.  Collat.  3.  diei,  c.  18,  &c. 

26  See  the  lives  of  SS.  Pudentiaua  and  Praxedes. 

27  See  the  history  and  description  of  the  magnificent 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  in  the  learned  Du  Fresne  lord 
Du  Cange"s  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  1.  3.  p.  4. 
ad  p.  52. 

28  Eus.  in  vit.  Constant.  1.  4.  c.  43. 
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that  of  our  Saviour,  which  he  founded  on  I  blished    among    the    canons    of    the    Lateran 


mount  Cuelio  in  Rome.  It  stood  upon  the 
spot,  and  was  built  in  part  with  the  materials 
of  the  palace  of  Lateran,  which  gave  name  to 
that  part  of  the  hill,  and  which  had  been  the 
house  of  Plautius  Lateranus,  a  rich  Roman 
senator  whom  Nero  put  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice in  Piso's  conspiracy.  Constantine  inhe- 
rited it  by  his  wife  Fausta;  whence  it  was 
called  Faustina,  and  more  frequently  the  Con- 
stantinian  Basilic.  The  founder  built  a  chapel 
within  the  inclosed  area  of  this  church,  and 
dependent  upon  it,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  with  a  second  altar  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  John  Evangelist.  This  chapel 
was  the  Baptisterion,  a  fine  structure,  and  most 
richly  ornamented.  Upon  the  font  was  placed 
an  image  of  St.  John  Baptist.  We  find  by  the 
ancient  memorials  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  Constantine  gave  to  this  Baptisterion  or 
chapel  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-four  golden  pence  yearly  income,  in 
houses  and  lands,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Sicily,  Africa,  and  Greece,29  which  amounts  to 
about  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  for  the  golden  penny  at  that  time  was 
worth  fifteen  shillings  of  our  money.  But  if 
we  consider  the  difference  of  the  prices  of 
things,  the  sum  would  be  now  of  a  much 
greater  value.  This  chapel  having  always 
been  a  place  of  great  fame  and  devotion,  from 
it  the  whole  church,  though  dedicated  to  our 
Saviour,  has  been  generally  called  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  popes  usually 
resided  at  this  church,  till  Gregory  IX.  return- 
ing from  Avignon,  began  to  reside  at  St. 
Peter's,  or  the  Vatican.  This  church  never- 
theless retains  the  pre-eminence,  above  all 
other  churches  in  Rome,  or  in  Christendom, 
which  has  been  confirmed  to  it  by  the  bulls  of 
Gregory  IX.  and  Pius  V.  when  the  precedence 
was  contested  by  the  canons  of  St.  Peter.  The 
popes  officiate  here  on  certain  great  festivals  of 
the  year ;  and  their  stately  Lateran  palace, 
contiguous  to  this  church,  was  repaired  by 
Benedict  XIII.  though,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  in 
this  part,*  the  popes  usually  reside  either  at 
the  great  Vatican  palace,  or  more  frequently  at 
that  of  Monte  Cavallo.  The  Lateran  church 
is  styled  the  head,  the  mother,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  all  churches,  as  an  inscription  on  its 
walls  imports.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enu- 
merate the  precious  relics  of  our  divine  Re- 
deemer's passion,  and  of  innumerable  martyrs 
with  which  it  is  enriched.     Pope  Leo  I.  esta- 

**  Anast.  in  Sylvestr. 


*  The  Dnhealthiness  of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  now 
filled  with  stately  ruins,  and  of  the  Campagnia  of  Rune 
toward  Civita  Vecchi.i,  See.  is  ascribed  by  the  beet  judges 
to  its  ancient  excessive  populouanesa,  and  the  present 

thinness  of  inhabitants,  and  want  of  tires  to  panfy  the 
air  from  noxious  exhalations.  Some  uuaiters  of  tfuj  city 
are  very  healthful. 


basilic  the  regular  observance  which  St.  Austin 
had  instituted  in  Africa.  Alexander  II.  placed 
here  reformed  regular  canons,  which  he  called 
from  St.  Frigidiau's  at  Lucca,  in  1061,  and 
declared  this  church  the  head  of  that  reformed 
congregation,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  ;  though 
these  canons  have  been  removed  hence  to  the 
church  of  our  Lady  della  pace,  and  secular 
canons  with  the  title  of  prelates  serve  this 
basilic  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Sixtus 
111.  in  1456,  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1483* 

*  As  the  ancient  Christians  frequently  turned  their 
faces  to  the  east  at  prayers,  as  an  emblem  of  their  hope 
of  a  resurrection  ;  so  churches  were  usually  built  with  the 
high  altar  toward  the  east,  and  the  front  or  great  entrance 
to  the  west ,  as  the  apostolic  constitutions  direct.  (1.  2. 
c.  57.)  Yet  this  rule  admitted  frequent  exceptions,  as 
conveniency  or  necessity  required,  as  Bona  takes  notice. 
(Liturg.  1.  I.e.  20.  n.  4.)  Socrates  observes,  that  in  the 
great  church  at  Antioch,  the  altar  did  not  look  toward 
the  east,  as  was  customary,  but  toward  the  west.  (Socr. 

I.  5.  c.  22.)  The  ancient  churches  had  a  court  or  yard 
inclosed  with  a  wall :  frequently  before  the  great  door  a 
fountain  or  cistern,  in  which  persons  washed  their  face 
and  hands  before  they  entered  the  church,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  interior  purification  of  the  soul.  (Tert.  de  Orat.  c. 

II.  S.  Paulin.  ep.  12,  &c.)  Before  the  entrance  were 
a  porch,  an  open  court,  (where  the  first  class  of  penitents 
stood  in  the  open  air,)  and  often  on  each  side,  porches 
or  cloisters,  raised  on  pillars.  The  council  of  Nantes,  in 
658,  allows  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard, 
porch  or  exedrce,  that  is,  out-buildings,  but  never  in  the 
church,  (c.  G.)  The  inner  parts  of  a  church  were  an- 
ciently distinguished  as  follows.  The  first  was  called 
Narthex,  next  the  door,  in  which  the  catechumens  and 
the  penitents,  called  Audientes,  were  admitted  :  the  name 
Narthex  signifies  a  ferula,  rod,  or  staff,  which  the  oblong 
figure  of  this  part  resembled.  Next  to  this  was  the 
Naos  or  nave,  or  body  of  the  church,  where  the  rest  of 
the  laity  prayed  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it  was  placed  the  rank 
of  the  penitents  called  Substrah  ;  in  the  middle  stood 
the  Ambo  or  pulpit,  large  enough  to  contain  several 
readers,  or  singers.  But  bishops  most  frequently  preached 
from  the  rising  steps  of  the  altar,  though  St.  Chrysostom 
preferred  the  Ambo.  (See  Vales  in  Socr.  1.  6.  c.  5.) 
Above  the  Ambo  stood  the  fourth  class  of  penitents 
called  Consistentes :  also  the  laity  :  each  sex  in  separate 
places  ;  usually  the  women  on  each  side  behind  the  men. 
(See  Const.  Apost.  1.  2.  c.  57.  S.  Cyril,  Praef.  Catech. 
c.  8.  S.  Chrys.  Horn.  74.  in  Mat.  S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  1.  2. 
c.  28.  et  1.  22.  c.  28.)  Even  St.  Helen  submitted  to  this 
discipline,  praying  with  the  women.  (Socr.  1.  I.e.  17.) 
This  custom  St.  Charles  Borromeo  restored  at  Milan. 
The  emperor  in  the  East  prayed  within  the  chancel,  till 
Theodosius  was  reproved  for  it  by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan. 
From  that  time  the  emperors  had  their  Solium  or  throne 
in  Sancta  Sophia,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  men's  apart- 
ment next  to  the  chancel,  and  the  empress  in  the  wo- 
men's apartment.  (Sozom.  1.  7.  c.  25.)  The  Bema, 
sanctuary  or  choir  (called  bj  ns  chancel,  because  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  Cancelli  or  rails,  and  a  curtain  that 
was  drawn  before  the  door)  contained  the  altar,  and 
behind  it  the  Bema,  or  throne  of  the  bishop  and  priests, 
usually  in  the  semicircular  upper  end  called  Apsis.  The 
curtain  or  veils  before  the  folding  doors  of  the  chancel 
hid  the  prospect  of  the  altar  from  catechumens  and 
infidels,  and  covered  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucbarist,  in  the 
time  of  consecration.  Of  this  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
ilium.  :>  in  Kphes.)  "  When  the  sacrifice  is  brought 
forth,  when  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  is  offered,  when 
you  hear  this  signal  given,  let  us  all  join  in  common 
prayer:  when  yon  see  the  veil  withdrawn,  then  think 
you  see  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  descending  from 
above." 
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Solomon's  temple  was  dedicated  to  the 
divine  worship,  by  the  most  solemn  religious 
rites  and  prayers.  The  Christians  who  blessed 
their  food,  their  houses,  and  whatever  they 
used,  could  not  fail  to  consecrate  or  bless  ora- 
tories which  they  deputed  for  divine  service: 
though  during  the  persecutions  they  celebrated 
the  sacred  mysteries  in  houses,  prisons,  private 
places,  &C.30  It  was  doubtless  from  apostolic 
tradition,  that  the  consecration  of  churches  was 
performed  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  so- 
lemnity. To  assist  at  this  ceremony  a  synod 
of  the  neighbouring  and  provincial  bishops 
usually  met.  To  perform  the  dedication  of  the 
church  of  Tyre,  and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  in  335,  bishops  were  convened 
by  Constantine  out  of  all  the  East.31  St.  Am- 
brose relates  a  prayer  used  at  the  consecration 
of  a  church.32  In  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
we  have  several  sermons  or  discourses  which 
they  made  on  the  festivals  of  the  dedication  of 
churches.83     It  was  always  severely  forbid  by 

80  Eus.  Hist.  1.  7.  c.  22.  Ruinart,  in  Actis  Martyr,  in 
S.  Luciano,  &c. 

81  Eus.  de  Vit.  Constant.  1.  4.  c.43.  Socrates,  I.  1. 
c.  28.  Sozom.  1.  2.  c.  26.  Theodor.  et  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  1 . 
c.  30. 

S8  Exhort,  ad  Virgines,  15.  n.  94.  t.  3.  p.  302.  ed  Ben. 

33  Eus.  1.  10.  Hist.  c.  4.  De  Vit.  Constant.  1.  4.  c.45. 
S.  Gaudentius,  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicatione  Basilica.  S. 
Ambrose,  Serm.  89. 


The  word  altar  (6vtrixrfyn>v,  arm,  and  a/tare)  is  used 
by  St.  Ignatius,  (ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  1.  ad  Trallian.  n.  7.  ad 
Philad.  n.  4.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7.)  by  St.  Irenams,  (1.  4.  c. 
34.)  Origen,  (hom.  10.  in  Num.)  Tertullian,  (de  Orat. 
c.  14.  ad  Uxor.  1. 1.  c.  7.  Exhort.  Castit.  c.  10.)  St.  Cy- 
prian very  often  :  St.  Optat,  1.  6.  St.  Austin,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  &c.  though  the  latter  more  frequently  calls  it  the 
mystical,  or  the  tremendous  table.  Altars  were  first  of 
wood,  St.  Optat,  (1.  6.)  St.  Aug.  (ep.  50.  ad  Bonif.  p. 
84.)  St.  Athanasius,  (Ep.  ad  solit.  vitain  agentes,  t.  1. 
p.  847.)  Some  say  St.  Sylvester  decreed  they  should  be 
always  of  stone.  This  at  last  was  commanded  by  the 
council  of  Epone  in  France,  an.  506,  (can.  26.)  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (de  Bapt.  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  369.)  de- 
scribes them  of  stone.  The  Roman  altar  is  open  ou  all 
sides,  and  of  a  single  stoue  or  slab.  Ciborium,  originally 
a  Greek  word,  was  used  anciently  by  the  Greeks  for  a 
spiral  magnificent  canopy,  hanging  over  the  altar  upon 
four  pillars,  and  at  the  top  rising  in  the  form  of  a  turret, 
as  Du  Cange  demonstrates  (Not.  in  Paul.  Silent,  p.  569.) 
against  Durandus  and  some  others,  who  think  it  always 
signified  the  Pyxis,  in  which  the  eucharist  was  kept,  for 
which  it  has  been  long  used.  The  blessed  sacrament  was 
anciently  kept  in  a  silver  dove  hanging  over  the  altar, 
called  from  the  Greek  word  Peristerion,  or  in  a  decent 
Armarium  at  a  distance  from  the  high  altar,  as  it  is  still 
in  some  abbeys,  &c.  The  second  council  of  Tours,  in 
567,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  in  an  ark  or  Pyxis  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cross  on  the  altar.  Baptisteries  were  at  first 
spacious  outer  buildings,  within  the  church-yard,  as  ap- 
pears by  Constantine's  churches;  also  from  Paulinus, 
(ep.  12.  ad  Sever.)  St.  Cyril,  (Cat.  Mystag.  1.  n.  2.) 
Sidonius,  (1.  4.  ep.  15.)  St.  Ambrose,  (ep.  33.)  &c. 
This  continued  to  the  sixth  century.  See  St.  Greg,  of 
Tours,  (1.  2.  Hist.  c.  21.)  Tertullian  says,  the  adult  per- 
son who  was  to  be  baptized,  made  his  renunciations  before 
the  altar ;  then  was  led  forth  to  the  water,  (de  Cor.  c.  3.) 
See  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  Le  Brun,  S.  Expos,  des  Cerem.  de 
la  Messe  ;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Church,  p.  8. 
vol.  3.  Bocquillot,  Tr.  Historique  de  la  Liturgie,  1.  1. 
et  2. 


the  canons  under  pain  of  deprivation,  for  any 
priest  to  found  a  church  or  monastery  without 
the  approbation  of  the  bishop.34  The  empeior 
Justinian  orders,  that  the  bishop  fix  a  cross 
upon  the  spot,  and  pray  there.  St.  Cuthbert, 
St.  Chad,  and  other  English  bishops  used  to 
spend  whole  nights,  or  sometimes  forty  days  in 
fasting,  watching,  and  prayer  upon  the  place, 
before  the  church  or  monastery  was  there 
founded,  as  Bede  recounts  of  them.  Nor  can 
any  church  or  altar  be  consecrated  without  the 
relics  of  martyrs.35  Some  portion  is  deposited 
on  the  altar-stone,  or  under  the  altar.  Churches 
are  properly  dedicated  only  to  God,  though 
under  the  title  and  invocation,  and  in  honour 
and  memory  of  the  saints.36  Altars  also  are 
memorials  of  martyrs,  but  dedicated  to  God. 
The  ancient  councils  order  them  to  be  conse- 
crated by  the  unction  of  chrism,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  priests.3?  This  was  an  imitation  of  the 
ancient  holy  patriarchs,  and  of  what  the  Jews 
did  by  divine  appointment.  The  world  is  defiled, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  devil,  who  is  become  its 
ruler.38  Creatures  in  it  groan  under  his  em- 
pire, and  are  made  the  instruments  of  sinners 
and  sin.  Hence  the  Church  orders  every  thing 
to  be  blessed  before  it  is  used  in  the  church  for 
the  divine  service.  God  strictly  forbade  in  the 
old  law,  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  him  in  any 
place,  except  such  as  should  be  chosen  by 
Him,  which  were  afterward  consecrated  for 
that  purpose.39 

Hence  churches  have  been  usually  conse- 
crated by  solemn  rites  and  prayers :  and  it  is 
a  grievous  sacrilege  to  profane  them,  or  do  in 
them  any  thing  but  what  has  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  divine  service  :  the  church  being 
the  house  of  God.  Though  he  be  every  where, 
he  is  said  to  reside  particularly  in  heaven,  be- 
cause he  there  displays  his  presence  by  his 
glory  and  gifts.  In  like  manner  he  honours 
the  church  with  his  special  presence,  being 
there  in  a  particular  manner  ready  to  receive 
our  public  homages,  listen  to  our  petitions,  and 
bestow  on  us  his  choicest  graces.  How  won- 
derful were  the  privileges  which  he  annexed, 
how  magnificent  the  promises  which  he  made 
to  the  Jewish  temple  ! 40  With  what  religious 
awe  did  his  servants  honour  it !  how  severely 
were  they  punished,  who  sacrilegiously  pro- 
faned it  or  its  sacred  vessels  !  There  was  then 
but  one  temple  of  the  true  God  in  the  whole 
world ;  and   his  temple   no  infidel  was  ever 

84  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  37.  an.  563.  Cone.  Hibern.  S. 
Patricij,  can.  23.  Cone.  t.  1.  p.  1480.  Cone  Calced. 
can.  4.     Justinian's  Novels,  novel  131.  c.  7. 

35  De  Consecr.  dist.  1.  c.  Altaria,  and  c.  Placuit.  See 
Azorius,  1.  10.  c.  27.  Barbosa,  &c.  Also  S.  Hieron.  adv. 
Vigilant,  t.  4.  p.  284.  ed.  Ben.  Codex  can.  Eccl.  Afric.can. 
83.     S.  Gaudent.  Serm.  17. 

38  Ambrosius,  ep.  22.  als.  54.  vel  84.  ad  Soror.  n.  1. 
et  13. 

87  Council  of  Agde  in  506,  can.  14.  Council  of  Epone 
in  517,  can.  26. 
:8  Apoc.  xviii.  2. 

39  Deut.  xii.  13. 

40  2  Chron.  or  Paralip.  vii.  2.  14,  15,  15. 
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suffered  to  enter  further  than  the  outer  inclo- 
sure,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles.  Pompey's 
boldness  and  presumption  in  viewing  it  all 
over  when  he  had  conquered  the  country,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  historians,  the 
cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was 
afterward  overwhelmed.  The  Jews,  that  is, 
the  faithful,  had  an  inner  court  allotted  to  them, 
where  they  beheld  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  performed  their  devotions  at  a  distance 
from  the  holy  place  :  but  were  never  permitted 
to  go  any  further,  nor  even  to  enter  this  court 
till  they  had  been  purified  from  all  legal  un- 
cleannesses,  by  the  ablutions  and  other  rites 
prescribed  by  the  law,  an  emblem  of  the  inte- 
rior purity  of  the  soul.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
Rabbins,41  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one 
to  spit  on  any  part  of  the  mountain  where  the 
temple  stood,  ever  to  go  through  it  to  another 
place,  or  ever  to  gaze  about  in  it :  but  entering 
it  with  trembling  and  gravity,  they  went  to  the 
place  where  they  performed  their  prayer.  The 
Levites,  though  devoted  to  the  divine  service, 
were  not  admitted  beyond  the  part  allotted  for 
the  bloody  sacrifices.  None  but  priests  could 
enter  the  sanctuary  or  holy  place,  and  of  these, 
but  one  a-week,  by  lot,  could  approach  the 
golden  altar  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  of  fran- 
kincense. As  for  the  holy  of  holies,  or  inner- 
most sanctuary,  which  God  sanctified  by  his 
more  immediate  presence,  and  where  the  ark, 
the  tables  of  the  law,  and  Aaron's  rod  were 
kept ;  this  no  one  could  ever  enter  on  any  ac- 
count, except  the  high  priest  alone,  and  he 
only  once  a  year,  on  the  solemn  feast  of  expia- 
tion, carrying  the  blood  of  victims  sacrificed. 
Neither  was  he  to  do  this  without  having  been 
prepared  by  solemn  purifications  and  expia- 
tions ;  and  the  smoke  of  perfumes  was  to  cover 
the  ark,  and  the  propitiatory  or  oracle,  called 
the  Seat  of  God,  before  the  blood  was  offered. 
Yet,  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  the  holy  of 
holies  were  only  types  of  our  sacred  tabernacles 
in  which  is  offered,  not  the  blood  of  sheep  and 
goats,  but  the  adorable  blood  of  the  immaculate 
Lamb  of  God.  Verily,  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not.42  When  the  Jewish 
temple  was  consecrated,  to  inspire  the  people 
with  an  awe  tor  the  holy  house,  God  filled  it 
with  a  cloud ;  nor  could  the  priests  stand  and 
minister,  by  reason  of  the  cloud ;  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God.*3 
This  miracle  was  repeated  when  the  holocausts 
were  first  offered  in  it."  The  like  wonder  had 
often  happened  when  Moses  and  Aaron  entered 
the  tabernacle.  When  God  came  to  give  the 
law,  Moses  himself  was  affrighted  and  trem- 
bled," and  the  people,  being  terrified,  stood 
afar  off.4*  Yet  all  these  things  were  but  sha- 
dows to  our  tremendous  mysteries,  in  which 
we  are  sprinkled  with  the  precious  blood  of 

41  See  Lamy,  in  Apparetu  Biblieo. 

48  Gen.  xxviii.  16.  «=»  2  Chron.  or  Par.  v.  1  I. 

44  lb.  to.  2.  «  Hebr.jn.21. 
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our  Redeemer;  and  it  is  offered  by  our 
hands/7  and  we  are  thereby  associated  to  the 
company  of  many  thousands  of  angels,  &c. 

If  Christians  fill  the  taverns  and  worldly 
assemblies  with  their  impieties,  let  them  at 
least  spnre  and  respect  God's  holy  place,  which 
he  has  commanded  to  be  kept  undefiled  for  his 
own  sake,  and  where  Christ  is  daily  offered, 
and  presents  his  blood  to  his  Father  in  propi- 
tiation for  our  sins.  If  even  infidels  polluted 
these  sacred  places,  we  should  shudder  with 
horror  :  but  is  it  possible  that  Christians  them- 
selves should  be  guilty  of  such  sacrileges,  by 
which  they  expose  our  most  holy  mysteries  to 
the  blasphemies  of  these  infidels?  How  asto- 
nishing is  the  respect  which  the  Mahometans 
and  the  most  savage  idolaters  have  for  their 
mosques  and  pagods !  Is  it  only  those  who 
possess  the  truth,  and  know  the  divine  myste- 
ries, that  lose  all  sense  of  awe  and  respect  for 
what  is  most  sacred  in  religion?  Christ,  who 
received  meekly  the  greatest  sinners,  and  bore 
all  injuries  in  silence,  twice  exerted  his  zeal 
and  indignation  in  expelling  the  buyers  and 
sellers  out  of  the  temple,48  once,  soon  after  he 
had  entered  upon  his  public  ministry,  and  once 
before  he  closed  it.49  And  let  Christians,  agree- 
ably to  the  holy  name  they  bear,  exert  their 
zeal  to  defend  the  churches  from  profanations  : 
if  they  have  not  authority  to  prevent  them,  let 
them  at  least  weep  over  such  abuses,  which 
tend  to  extirpate  all  sense  of  religion.  A  ray  of 
the  divine  presence  ought  to  pierce  our  souls 
when  we  approach  the  sanctuary,  and  we 
ought  with  trembling  to  say  to  ourselves : 
How  terrible  is  this  place!  this  is  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven.M  Do  we  not  enter  the  awful  gates  as  we 
should  have  done  the  miraculous  cloud  ?  Do 
we  not  seem  to  hear  with  Moses  that  voice 
from  the  bush :  Approach  not  hither :  put 
off  the  shoes  from,  thy  feet,  for  the  ground 
on  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ?51  Do  we  not 
put  away  all  earthly  thoughts  and  affections? 
Do  we  not  veil  our  faces  by  the  awe  with 
which  we  are  penetrated,  and  the  strict  guard 
we  place  upon  our  senses  when  we  appear 
before  him  in  his  holy  place,  before  whose 
face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  withdraw  them- 
selves, and  their  place  is  not  found.52  The 
seraphims  tremble  in  his  presence,  and  veil 
their  faces  with  their  wings.53  Cassian  men- 
tions54 that  the  Egyptian  monks  put  off  their 
sandals  whenever  they  went  to  celebrate  or 
receive  the  holy  mysteries.  As  the  Jews  upon 
entering  the  temple  bowed  themselves  toward 
the  mercy-seat,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  as 
Mr.  Mede  and  Mr.  Bingham  observe,  that  the 
Greek  and  all  the  Oriental  Christians  took  up 
the  custom  which  they  still   retain,   of  going 


47  Hebr.  xi.  22. 

49  Mat.  xxi. 

"  Exod.  iii.  5. 
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into  the  middle  of  the  church  at  their  ingress, 
and  bowing  toward  the  altar,  repeating  those 
words  of  the  Publican  in  the  gospel :  God,  be 
■merciful  to  me  a  sinner:  which  all  know  who 
have  visited  any  of  their  churches  at  Rome, 
Ancona,  or  in  the  East.  The  custom  of  sprin- 
kling the  forehead  with  holy-water  in  entering 
the  church,  is  of  primitive  antiquity ;  and  the 
use  of  holy-water  is  recommended  by  tradition 
and  miracles.95  In  taking-  it  as  an  emblem  of 
interior  purity,  we  pray  in  sincere  compunction 
and  holy  fear,  that  God  in  his  mercy  sprinkle 
us  with  hyssop  dipped,  not  in  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  which  could  not  take  away 
sin,  but  in  the  adorable  blood  of  Christ,  which 
may  perfectly  cleanse  our  souls,  that  we  may 
present  ourselves  spotless  in  his  holy  house, 
and  divine  presence.  From  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  dedication 
of  each  parish  church,  during  an  octave,  with 
watching  and  great  solemnity  and  devotion, 
are  derived  our  Wakes. 

SAINT  THEODORUS,  SURNAMED 
TYRO,  M. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  begins  the  panegyric 
which  he  pronounced  upon  this  martyr  on  his 
festival,  at  his  tomb  near  Amasea,  by  gratefully 
ascribing  to  his  intercession  the  preservation 
of  that  country  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  had  laid  waste  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Imploring  his  patronage,  he  says, 
"  As  a  soldier  defend  us ;  as  a  martyr  speak 
for  us — ask  peace  :  if  we  want  a  stronger 
intercession,  gather  together  your  brother  mar- 
tyrs, and  with  them  all  pray  for  us.  Stir  up 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  that  they  be  solicitous 
for  the  Churches  which  they  founded.  May 
no  heresies  sprout  up :  may  the  Christian 
commonwealth  become,  by  your  and  your 
companions'  prayers,  a  flourishing  field."  The 
panegyrist  testifies,  that  by  his  intercession, 
devils  were  expelled,  and  distempers  cured: 
that  many  resorted  to  his  church,  and  admired 
the  stateliness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  actions 
of  the  saint  painted  on  the  wall ;  approached 
the  tomb,  being  persuaded  that  the  touch 
thereof  imparted  a  blessing  ;  that  they  carried 
the  dust  of  the  sepulchre,  as  a  treasure  of  great 
value,  and  if  any  were  allowed  the  happiness  to 
touch  the  sacred  relics,  they  respectfully  applied 
them  to  their  eyes,  mouth,  ears,  and  other  or- 
gans of  their  senses.  "  Then,"  says  the  same 
St.  Gregory,  shedding  tears  of  devotion,  "they 
address  themselves  to  the  martyr  as  if  he  were 
present,  and  pray  and  invoke  him.  who  is  be- 
fore God,  and  obtains  gifts  as  he  pleases." 
The  venerable  panegyrist  proceeds  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  martyr's  triumph. 

Theodorus  was  a  native  of  Syria  or  Armenia, 

»  Constit.  Apost.  1.  8.  c.  29.  S.  Epiphan.  har.  30.  in 
vita  Josephi  Com.  sub  Constantino.  S.  Hieron.  in  vita 
S.  Hilarion.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  5.  c.  2  et  12. 
Bida  de  S.  Germano  Antis.  Hist.  L  I.e.  17. 


young,  and  newly  enlisted  in  the  Roman  army, 
whence    he  was  surnamed  Tyro.     With    his 
legion    he  was   sent    into  winter  quarters    in 
Pontus,  and  was  at  Amasea  when  fresh  edicts 
were    published    by    Maximian    Galerius    and 
Maximin,    for    continuing    with    the    utmost 
rigour  the  persecution  which    had  been  raised 
by  Dioclesian.     Our  young  soldier  was  so  far 
from  concealing  his  faith,  that  he  seemed   to 
carry  it  written  on  his  forehead.     Being  seized 
and  presented  to  the  governor  of  the  province, 
and  the  tribune  of  his  legion,  he  was  asked  by 
them  how  he  dared  to  profess  a  religion  which 
the  emperors  punished  with  death  :  to  whom 
he  boldly  made  the  following  declaration :  "  I 
know  not  your  gods.     Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Son  of  God,   is  my  God.     Beat,  tear,  or  burn 
me ;  and  if  my  words  offend  you,  cut  out  my 
tongue  :  every  part  of  my  body  is  ready  when 
God  calls  for  it  as  a  sacrifice."     His  judges, 
with  a  pretended  compassion   for   his  youth, 
allowed  him  time  to  give  the  affair  a  second 
thought,  and  dismissed  him  for  the  present. 
Theodorus  employed  the  interval  in  prayer  for 
perseverance,  and  being  resolved  to  convince 
his  judges  that  his  resolution  was  inflexible,  by 
an  extraordinary  impulse  he  set  fire  to  a  temple 
of  Cybele,  which  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Iris,  in  the  middle  of  the  city;  and  the 
fabric  was  reduced  to  ashes.     When  he  was 
carried  a  second  time  before  the  governor  and 
his  assistant,  he  was   ready  to  prevent  their 
questions    by    his    confession.      They    endea- 
voured to  terrify  him  with  threats  of  torments, 
and  allure  him  by  promising  to  make  him  the 
priest  of  the  goddess,  if  he  would  offer  sacrifice. 
His  answer  was,  that  their  priests  were  of  all 
idolaters  the  most  miserable,  because  the  most 
criminal.     His   body    was   unmercifully   torn 
with   whips ;    and    afterward    hoisted    on   the 
rack.     Under  all  manner  of  torments  the  saint 
maintained  his  former  tranquillity  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  and,  seemingly  insensible  to  the 
smart  of  his  wounds,  ceased  not  to  repeat  those 
words  of  the  psalmist :  /  will  bless  the  Lord 
at  all  times :  his  praise  shall  be  always  in  my 
mouth.    When  the  governor's  cruelty  was  tired, 
the  martyr  was  remanded  to  prison,  where,  in 
the    night,  he  was  wonderfully  comforted   by 
God  and  his  holy  angels.     After  a  third  exa- 
mination, Theodorus   was   condemned    to    be 
burnt  alive  in  a  furnace;  which   sentence  was 
executed  in  the  year  306,  probably  on  the  17th 
of  February,  on  which  day   the  Greeks   and 
Muscovites  celebrate  his  festival,  though  the 
Latins  keep  it  on  the  9th  of  November,  with 
the    Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the   Great, 
Bede,  &c.     The  body  of  this  martyr  was  trans- 
lated in  the  twelfth  century  to  Brindisi,  and  is 
there  enshrined,  except  the  head,  which  is  at 
Cajeta.     The    ancient   church    of    Venice,    of 
which  he  is  titular  saint,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Narses.    A  collegiate  church  in  Rome, 
which   originally  was  a  temple  of  Romulus, 
and  several    churches    in   the   East    bear   his 
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name.*  See  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Panegyric 
on  this  martyr,  t.  2.  Op.  p.  1002.  and  in  Rui- 
nart.  His  acts  in  Metaphrastes,  though  con- 
formable to  St.  Gregory  in  the  main,  have 
been  interpolated.  Papebroke,  ad  17  Febr. 
promised  another  encomium  of  St.  Theodorus 
Tyro  by  Nicetas  Paphlago;  also  one  by  Nec- 
tarius  of  Constantinople.  This  last  Lipomanus 
and  Surius  have  published  in  Latin.  Lambe- 
cius  mentions  a  Greek  copy  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Vienna. 

ST.  MATHURIN,  PRIEST,  C. 

When  the  Christian  faith  had  spread  its  beams 
over  most  parts  of  Gaul  in  the  third  century, 
Mathurin,  an  inhabitant  about  Montargis,  now 
the  capital  of  Gatinois,  had  the  happiness  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  divine  light.  No  sooner 
had  he  discovered  this  infinite  treasure,  than 
he  sold  all  things,  and  renounced  the  world 
like  the  apostles,  to  secure  to  himself  the  pos- 
session of  the  inestimable  jewel  of  divine  grace, 
and  its  everlasting  reward ;  and  being  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood,  he  laboured  to  impart 
the  same  blessing  to  others,  with  such  success, 
that  he  converted  his  whole  province  to  Christ. 
Loaded  with  the  merits  of  his  zealous  labours 
and  good  works,  he  died  in  peace  some  time 
before  the  year  388,  says  the  new  Paris  Bre- 
viary, and  is  honoured  as  the  apostle  and  pa- 
tron of  the  province  of  Gatinois.  His  mortal 
remains  were  first  deposited  at  Sens  ;  but  the 
greater  part  was  afterward  translated  to  Lar- 
chant,  a  village  near  Nemours,  where  his  shrine 
was  famous  for  pilgrimages,  till  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Huguenots,  in  1568.     Two  churches  in 

*  The  Greeks  and  Muscovites  honour  on  the  7th  of 
February,  among  the  great  martyrs,  another  St.  Theo- 
dorus, surnamed  Stratilates,  (i.  e.  general  of  the  army,) 
or  of  Heraclea,  because,  being  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Licinius,  he  was  beheaded  for  the  faith,  by  order  of  that 
emperor  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  about  the  year  319,  as 
the  Greek  Menjpa  and  all  the  Menologies  agree,  on  the 
7th  of  February.  They  also  mention  on  the  8th  of  June, 
the  feast  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Euchaia  or 
Euchaita,  which,  out  of  devotion  to  his  shrine,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Spiritual  Meadow,  c.  180.  and  Zonaras, 
(3.  part  annal.)  and  Cedrenus  fin  Joanne  Zemisce  Imp.) 
Zonana  and  Cedrenus  relate  that  the  emperor  John  I. 
surnamed  Zemisces,  about  the  year  970,  ascribed  a  great 
victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Saracens  to  the  patron- 
Bge  of  this  martyr,  and  in  thanksgiving  rebuilt  in  a 
st.itely  manner  the  church  where  his  relics  were  deposited 
at  Euchaita  in  Pontus,  near  the  sea,  which  city,  from  the 
celebrated  martyr,  was  called  Theodoropolis.  See  Baro- 
nius,  (Not.  in  Mart.  9.  Nov.)  who  justly  censures  those 

who  confound  these  two  Theodorasesj  (as  Fabricius  has 
since  done,  t.  9.  Bibl.  Grac.  p.  M7.)  Yet  himself  falsely 

places  Tyro's  shrine  at  Euchaita,  and  ascribes  to  him 
these  pilgrimages  and  miracles,  which  certainly  belong 
to  St.  Theodoras  Stratilates,  01  of  Heraclea.  See  the 
Greek  Synaxary,  8th  and  17th  of  February.  The  acts 
of  St.  Theodorus  of  Heraclea  in  Sarins,  7th  of  February, 
are  of  small  authority.  See  Falconius  and  Jos.  Asse- 
mani  on  the  8th  and  17th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of 
June.     Lubin,  Not.  in  Mart.  Rom.  p.  283. 
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Paris  bear  the  name  of  this  saint,  and  both  for- 
merly depended  upon  the  cathedral,  commonly 
called  Our  Lady's.  The  bishop  and  canons,  in 
1228,  bestowed  one  of  them  upon  the  Trinita- 
rians, who,  from  it,  were  called  in  France, 
Mathurins.  The  other  continues  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitical  church  of  Our 
Lady,  and  is  possessed  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  relics  of  this  saint,  which  are  carried  in 
a  rich  case  in  solemn  religious  processions  of 
the  city.  The  acts  of  St.  Mathurin  in  Mom- 
britius  are  of  no  authority.  See  Gallia  Chris- 
tian. Hist,  de  l'Eglise  de  Paris,  and  the  new 
Paris  Breviary,  Saussaye  and  Baillet,  p.  123. 

ST.  VANNE,  OR  VITONIUS,  BISHOP 
OF  VERDUN,  CONFESSOR. 

After  having  borne  the  yoke  of  our  Lord 
from  his  youth  in  a  monastic  habit,  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Verdun  about  the  year  498. 
In  this  charge  he  laboured  with  unwearied 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  flock  twenty-six 
years,  and,  exhausted  with  austerities  and  con- 
flicts, departed  to  our  Lord  about  the  year 
525.  A  celebrated  congregation  of  reformed 
Benedictins  in  Lorrain,  formed  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Vanne  at  Verdun,  in  1604,  takes  him 
lor  patron,  and,  from  this  famous  abbey  and 
that  of  Moyen-Moustier,  dedicated  in  honour 
of  St.  Hydulphus,  bears  the  name  of  St.  Vanne 
and  St."  Hydulphus.  The  abbeys  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, St.  Hubert  in  Ardenne,  Senones,  Mini- 
ster, St.  Avoid,  and  several  others  embraced 
this  reform.  Many  in  France  desired  to  accede 
to  it,  but,  on  account  of  the  wars  then  subsist- 
ing, a  union  was  thought  too  difficult:  are- 
formation  on  the  same  plan  was  set  on  foot  in 
France,  under  the  name  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  begun  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Austin's 
at  Limoges  in  1613,  and  confirmed  by  Gre- 
gory XV.  in  1627,  which  now  comprises  above 
one  hundred  and  eighty  abbeys  and  priories,  and, 
among  these,  St.  Germain-de-prez,  St.  Denys, 
Fescamp  in  Normandy,  Vendome,  St.  Bennet's, 
&c.  under  their  own  general.  The  strictest 
union  has  always  subsisted  between  the  sister 
congregations  of  St.  Vanne  and  St.  Maur,  and 
both  adopt  almost  the  same  constitutions. 
The  life  of  St.  Vanne,  in  Surius,  is  neither 
ancient  nor  authentic.  On  him  see  Le  Cointe, 
Annal.  Fr.  ad  ann.  498  et  525,  and  Calmet, 
Hist,  de  Lorraine. 

ST.  BENIGNUS,  OR  BINEN,  BISHOP. 

He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  after 
that  apostle  had  resigned  it.  He  was  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition  ;  and  resigned  his  see  three 
years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  468. 
See  Colgan  and  Ware. 
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ST.  ANDREW  AVELLINO,  C. 

Sue  hi?  life,  written  five  years  after  his  death,  by  F. 
John  Baptist  Castaldo,  Pr.  of  his  Order,  printed  at 
Naples,  1613.  Also  Historia  Clericomm  Regularium, 
authore  Jos.  de'  Silos,  3  vols.  fol.  Romae,  1658,  et 
Historia  della  Religione  de'  Padri  Chierici  Regolari 
dal  P.  Gio.  Battista  del  Tuffb,  2  vols,  in  fol.  Roma, 
1609.  Likewise  the  bull  of  his  canonization  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  published  in  the  Bullar.  t.  10. 

A.  D.  1608. 

St.  Andrew  Avellino  was  a  native  of  Castro 
Nuovo,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  born  in  1520.  In  his  infancy  he 
gave  early  tokens  of  the  most  happy  disposi- 
tions to  virtue.  At  school  he  had  the  fear  of 
God  always  before  his  eyes,  and  dreaded  the 
very  shadow  of  the  least  sin.  A  beautiful 
complexion  exposed  his  chastity  to  several 
snares  and  dangers ;  which  he  escaped  by 
assiduous  prayer,  mortification,  watchfulness 
over  himself,  and  care  in  shunning  all  danger- 
ous company.  To  pretend  a  desire  to  serve 
God,  and  resist  the  world  and  vice,  without  a 
strenuous  application  to  all  the  exercises  of 
virtue,  especially  penance  and  prayer,  he  called 
a  vain  and  foolish  illusion.  In  the  strait 
passage  which  leads  to  life  we  are  sure  to 
meet  with  many  temptations  and  persecutions, 
which  the  world  and  the  devil  will  not  fail 
to  raise  against  us.  And,  as  watermen,  who 
row  against  the  wind  and  tide,  exert  their 
whole  strength  in  plying  their  oars,  so  must 
we  strive  with  all  our  might  to  maintain  and 
daily  gain  ground  against  our  malicious  ene- 
mies, and  the  unruly  sway  of  our  passions. 
If  any  one  lets  go  his  hold,  his  soul,  like  a 
boat  driven  with  the  tide,  will  speedily  be 
hurried  into  the  gulf  from  which  he  may  never 
be  recovered.  Andrew  never  looked  back, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  he 
strove  happily  to  arrive.  After  mature  deli- 
beration he  took  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  and 
was  sent  to  Naples  to  study  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  Being  there  promoted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  laws,  and  to  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood,  he  began  to  plead  such  causes 
in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  as  the  canons  allow 
clergymen  to  undertake.  This  employment, 
however,  engrossed  his  thoughts,  too  much 
dissipated  his  mind,  and  insensibly  weakened 
his  affection  for  holy  meditation  and  prayer. 
A  fault  into  which  he  fell  opened  his  eyes, 
and  made  him  see  the  precipice  which  lay 
before  him.  Once  in  pleading  a  cause,  in 
a  matter  indeed  which  was  of  no  weight,  a 
lie  escaped  him ;  for  which,  upon  reading 
these  words  of  holy  scripture,  The  mouth  that 
lieth  kilkth  the  soul,  he  was  struck  with  so 
great  remorse  and  deep  compunction,  that  he 


resolved  immediately  to  renounce  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  a  peni- 
tential life,  and  to  the  spiritual  care  of  souls. 
This  he  did  with  so  great  ardour,  that  his 
whole  conduct  was  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

The  archbishop  judging  no  one  more  proper 
than  Andrew  to  be  the  director  of  souls  that 
were  engaged  by  the  obligations  of  their  state 
in  the  career  of  evangelical  perfection,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  care  of  a  certain  nunnery 
in  that  city.  The  holy  man's  zeal  for  removing 
all  obstacles  to  the  recollection  of  those  spouses 
of  Christ,  in  which  consists  the  very  essence  of 
their  state  and  virtue,  stirred  up  the  malice  and 
rage  of  certain  wicked  men  in  the  city,  whom 
he  had  forbid  being  ever  admitted  to  the  grate 
to  speak  to  any  of  the  nuns.  He  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  death,  with  which  they  threa- 
tened him,  and  another  time  received  three 
wounds  in  his  face.  These  injuries  he  bore 
with  invincible  meekness,  being  ready  with  joy 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  spiritual  interest  of 
souls,  and  for  the  defence  of  justice  and  virtue. 
Out  of  an  earnest  desire  of  more  readily  attain- 
ing to  a  perfect  disengagement  of  his  heart 
from  all  earthly  things,  in  1556  he  embraced 
at  Naples  the  rule  of  the  Regular  Clerks, 
called  Theatins,  in  whom  flourished  at  that 
time,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  whole  city, 
the  religious  spirit  and  fervour  which  they  had 
inherited  of  St.  Cajetan,  who  died  there  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Paul,  in  1547.  Our  saint,  out 
of  the  love  he  bore  to  the  cross,  on  this  occa- 
sion changed  his  name  of  Lancelot  into  that 
of  Andrew.  By  the  humiliations  and  persecu- 
tions which  he  had  met  with  even  amongst  his 
dearest  friends,  (which  trials  are  always  the 
most  severe  to  flesh  and  blood,)  he  learned 
what  incomparable  sweetness  and  spiritual 
advantages  are  found  in  suffering  with  patience 
and  joy,  and  in  studying  in  that  state  to  con- 
form ourselves  to  the  holy  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  Christ  crucified  for  us.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceived what  improvement  a  soul  makes  by  this 
means  in  experimental  perfect  meekness,  in 
patience,  humility,  and  the  crucifixion  of  self- 
love,  and  all  her  passions,  by  which  Christ 
(or  his  Spirit)  begins  to  live  in  her,  and  to 
establish  the  reign  of  his  pure  love  in  all  her 
affections.  Of  this  St.  Andrew  was  an  ex- 
ample. To  bind  himself  the  more  strictly  to 
the  most  fervent  pursuit  of  perfect  virtue  in  all 
his  actions,  he  made  two  private  vows  which 
only  an  extraordinary  impulse  of  fervour  could 
suggest,  or,  even  according  to  the  necessary 
rules  of  Christian  prudence,  make  allowable 
or  lawful,  for  fear  of  sacrilegious  transgressions, 
or  scrupulous  anxious  fears.  The  first  was, 
perpetually  to  fight  against  his  own  will :  the 
second,  always  to  advance  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  in  Christian  perfection.  Wonderful  were 
his  abstinence  and  exterior  mortifications,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  he  treated  his  body  : 
but  much  more  his  love  of  abjection  and  hatred 
of  himself,  that  is,  of  his  flesh  and  his  own 
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will.  He  bore  without  the  least  disturbance 
of  mind  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  nephew  ; 
and,  not  content  to  withdraw  all  his  friends 
from  prosecuting  the  assassin,  became  himself 
an  earnest  supplicant  to  the  judges  for  his 
pardon.  His  exactitude  in  the  observance  of 
regular  discipline  in  every  point,  and  his  care 
to  promote  the  same  in  others,  especially  whilst 
he  was  superior  in  his  Order,  were  equal  to 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  divine  honour  in 
all  things.  All  the  hours  that  were  free  from 
exterior  employments  of  duty  or  charity,  were 
by  him  devoted  to  prayer  and  contemplation  ; 
and  these  were  the  source  of  his  interior  emi- 
nent spirit  of  piety  and  charity,  by  which  his 
labours  in  the  conversion  and  direction  of 
innumerable  souls  were  miraculously  success- 
ful. By  the  eminent  sanctity  of  many  of  both 
religious  and  secular  persons  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  his  penitents,  it  appeared 
visible  that  saints  possess  the  art  of  forming 
saints.* 

*  Amongst  his  disciples,  F.  Laurence  Scupoli  de- 
serves tn  be  mentioned.  This  holy  man  was  a  native 
tit  ( lii.intu,  and,  having  gone  through  the  course  of  his 
studies,  lived  with  his  parents  till  he  was  forty  years  of 
age,  when  he  addressed  himself  to  St.  Andrew  Aveliino, 
by  whom  he  was  admitted  to  the  religious  habit  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Paul's  at  Naples,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
in  1570.  After  some  time  spent  in  retirement  and  holy 
meditation,  by  order  of  his  superiors  he  displayed  his 
extraordinary  talents  in  preaching  and  in  the  care  of 
Minis  at  Placentia,  Milan,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Naples. 
This  ministry  he  continued  to  the  great  profit  and  com- 
fort of  many  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  trial  of 
the  just  was  yet  wanting  to  perfect  his  sanctification. 
God,  therefore,  permitted  him  to  fall  into  violent  perse- 
cutions, through  slanders  and  jealousies,  by  which  he 
was  removed  from  serving  the  public.  He  bore  all 
injuries  and  all  calumnies,  even  against  his  angelic 
purity,  with  silence,  interior  joy,  and  perfect  tranquillity 
of  mind,  and.  shutting  himself  up  in  his  cell,  lived 
rather  in  heaven  than  on  earth,  dead  to  the  world  and  to 
himself,  and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things.  His  love  of  poverty  and  humility  ap- 
peared in  the  meanness  of  his  habit,  cell,  and  whatever 
he  made  use  of;  and,  by  the  perfect  crucifixion  of  his 
affections,  he  was  so  disentangled  from  all  earthly 
things  as  to  seem  scarce  to  live  any  longer  in  a  mortal 
body.  The  fruit  of  his  retirement  was  the  incomparable 
book  entitled,  The  Spiritual  Combat ;  wherein  he  lays 
down  the  best  remedies  against  all  vices,  and  the  most 
perfect  maxims  of  an  interior  life  in  a  clear  concise 
style,  which,  in  the  original  Italian,  breathes  the  most 
affecting  sincere  simplicity,  humility,  and  piety.  A  spi- 
ritual life  he  Bhows  to  lie  founded  in  perfect  self-denial, 
and  the  most  sincere  sentiments  of  humilily  and  dis- 
trust in  ourselves  on  one  Bide,  and,  on  the  other,  in  an 
entire   confidence   in    God,  and   profound   sense  of  his 

goodness,   love,  and   rcy.     By  reading  this  golden 

little  bulk  St.  Francis  of  Sales  conceived  the  most  ardent 

desire  of    Christian  pi  rfection,   carried  it  fifteen  years  in 
imething  in    it  every  day,  always 

with  fresh  profit,  as  In-  assures  us:  lie  strongly  recom- 
mends   it   tu   others    in    several    of    his  letters.     Scupoli 
1  his  n  mil'  in  this  work,  Imt  it  was  prefixed  to 
it  by  bis  superiors  after  his  happy  death,  winch  happened 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  on  the  28th  of  November, 
in  the  year   Id lo.  the  eightieth  of  his  age.     See  Hist. 
Reguliers  1.  6.  part.  2. 
The  Spiritual  Combat  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in 

1589.  It  ran  through  near  fifty  editions  before  the 
death  of  the  author:  in  tie  first  edition  it  had  only 
twenty-lour  chapters,  but  these  the  author  had  increased 


Cardinal  Paid  Aresi,  bishop  of  Tortona,  the 
author  of  many  works  of  piety  and  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  the  Mecaenas  of  his  age,  had  a 
particular  esteem  for  our  saint,  and  often  made 
use  of  his  advice  and  assistance  in  his  most 
important  affairs.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  did 
the  same,  and  obtained  of  him  some  religious 
men  formed  by  his  hand,  and  animated  with 
his  spirit,  for  the  foundation  of  a  convent  of  his 
Order,  at  Milan.  That  great  saint  had  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart  as  such  a  reformation 
of  the  clergy,  that  all  amongst  them  might  be 
replenished  with  the  spirit  of  the  apostles. 
For  this  end  so  many  Orders  of  regular  canons 
and  clerks  have  been  instituted,  from  St.  Austin 
down  to  our  time.  Yet  into  their  houses, 
through  the  negligence  of  superiors,  and  the 
propensity  of  the  human  heart  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  its  passions,  the  spirit  of  the  world  has 
too  often  found  admittance  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  scandal.  For  the  same  purpose  have 
congregations  of  secular  clergy,  living  in  com- 
mon without  vows,  been  sometimes  erected  : 
amongst  which  scarcely  any  was  more  famous 
than  that  of  Windesheim,  established  by  Gerard 
the  Great,  or  Groot,  in  Holland,  who  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1384,  leaving  his  plan 
to  be  finished  by  his  worthy  successor,  Dr. 
Florentius :  it  was  continued  in  the  same 
spirit    by   John    Cacabus    or    Kettle.*       St. 

to  sixty  in  the  edition  of  1608,  two  years  before  his 
death.  The  first  French  translations  nave  only  thirty- 
three  chapters:  but  that  printed  at  Paris  in  1608  con- 
tains sixty  chapters,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  who  died  only  in  1622.  F.  Scupoli  made  still 
some  additions,  so  that  at  his  death  it  contained  sixty-six 
chapters.  It  is  translated  into  Latin,  French,  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Flemish,  Greek,  and 
Armenian.  See  the  dates  of  these  editions  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Latin  edition  given  by  F.  Contini  at  Verona 
in  1747.  We  have  three  Latin  translations;  1st,  of  F. 
Meazza,  Theatin  of  Milan  :  2d,  of  Lorichius,  professor 
at  Fribourg,  afterward  a  Carthusian  monk:  3d,  of  F. 
Mazotti,  Theatin  of  Verona :  This  father  lived  afterward 
at  Paris,  and  there  corrected  the  beautiful  Italian  edition 
of  this  work  in  folio,  at  the  royal  press  at  the  Louvre,  in 
1659.  The  best  French  translations  were  those  of  Ma- 
zotti and  du  Bue,  Theatins,  and  that  of  F.  Brignon, 
Jesuit,  which,  from  the  year  1688,  in  which  it  first  aji- 
peared,  to  this  day,  has  the  preference.  F.  Scupoli  also 
wrote  a  little  treatise,  entitled,  The  Peace  of  the  Soul; 
or,  The  Path  of  Paradise,  often  translated  with  The  Spi- 
ritual Combat.  Likewise  three  other  treatises  which  are 
still  only  extant  in  the  original  Italian;  1.  The  Manner 
of  assisting  the  Sick.  2.  On  the  Manner  of  reciting 
the  Rosary.  3.  A  little  addition  to  The  Spiritual  Com- 
bat, in  thirty-eight  short  chapters,  never  finished.  The 
Meditations  on  the  Passion,  Thoughts  on  Death,  and 
Prayers,  added  in  some  editions,  are  not  Scupoli's ; 
those  on  the  Passion  were  writ  by  Verana,  a  pious 
Italian. 

*  See  the  lives  of  these  three  holy  men,  written  by 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  that  great  contemplative  and  pious 
canon  regular  in  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near 
Zwoll  in  Overyssell,  where  he  made  his  profession  in 
1400,  and  died  in  1471,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  youth  he  studied  in  the  school  of  these 
secular  clerks,  who  lived   in  community.     Whether  he 

<• posed  or  only  copieil  the  incomparable  book,  Of  the 

Imitation  of  Christ,  is  a  question  of  small  importance, 
though  it  has  produced  so  many  prolix  and  elaborate 
dissertations,  and  so  many  warm  contests;  of  which  an 
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Charles  Borromeo  had  a  design  of  engaging 
his  canons  to  live  in  this  manner  in  common 
without  vows ;  but  the  execution  was  pre- 
vented  by  his  death.  He  had,  soon  after  he 
was  made  archbishop,  pitched  upon  the  Thea- 
tins,  whom  St.  Andrew  had  formed  to  a  per- 
fect ecclesiastic  spirit,  to  set  before  the  eyes  of 
his  clergy  a  model  and  living  example  from 
which  they  might  learn  the  apostolic  spirit  of 
the  most  perfect  disengagement  from  the 
world.  Our  saint  founded  new  convents  of 
his  Order  at  Placentia,  and  in  some  other 
places ;  and  was  honoured  by  God  with  the 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  After  having 
given  the  world  an  example  of  the  most  heroic 
virtues,  being  broken  with  labours  and  old  age, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy  at  the  altar  as 
he  was  beginning  mass,  at  those  words,  In- 
troibi  ad  altare  Dei;  which  he  repeated 
thrice,  and  was  not  able  to  proceed.  He  was 
prepared  for  his  passage  by  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  calmly  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Creator,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1608. 
His  body  is  kept  with  honour  in  the  church  of 
his  convent  of  St.  Paul  at  Naples ;  and  he  was 
canonized  by  Clement  XI. 

account  is  given  by  Thuillier,  in  an  express  dissertation, 
prefixed  to  the  posthumous  works  of  Mabillon  and  Rui- 
nart.  That  the  author  was  a  monk,  or  at  least  a  reli- 
gious man,  consequently  not  the  learned  and  pious  John 
Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  Paris,  as  Du-Pin  and  some 
others  pretended,  is  clear  from  the  author's  own  words. 
Abbe  Valart,  in  a  French  dissertation  inserted  in  his 
neat  and  correct  edition  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1 758,  enforces  the  proofs  of  the  Beue- 
dictins  and  their  partisans,  that  the  author  was  not 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  that  he  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  he  was  a  Benedictin  abbot  at  Vercelli, 
named  John  Gessen  or  Gersen.  A  Canon  Regular  of 
St.  Genevieve,  published  a  neat  and  methodical  reply 
under  this  title:  "Dissertation  sur  le  Veritable  Auteur 
du  Livre  de  1' Imitation,  &c.  pour  servir  de  reponse  a 
cede  de  M.  l'Abbe  Valart,"  in  which  he  demonstrates 
that  no  Benedictin  abbot  or  John  Gersen  was  St.  Antony 
of  Padua's  master  at  Vercelli  (as  Sedulius  and  Valart 
advance)  but  one  Thomas,  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Vic- 
tor's at  Paris,  then  abbot  of  St  Andrew's  at  Vercelli.  and 
a  famous  professor  in  theology  :  he  cpiestions  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  say  that  Ludolf  of  Saxony  translated 
The  Imitation  of  Christ  into  German  about  the  year 
1330.  But  his  arguments  to  disprove  the  claim  which 
is  made  in  favour  of  the  unknown  abbot  Gersen,  are 
more  solid  than  those  by  which  he  endeavours  to  vindi- 
cate Kempis's  title  to  this  work.  Kempis's  other  wotks 
bear  evident  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  and 
spirit  of  prayer  and  contemplation  ;  whether  the  style  has 
any  affinity  with  that  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  let 
others  judge.  The  Flandrican  idiotisms  on  which  San- 
ders, Foppens,  &c.  lay  great  stress,  seem  not  clearer  than 
several  ltalicisms.  It  is  to  conform  to  the  opinion  which 
has  been  most  common,  and  because  no  other's  claim  is 
made  out,  that  this  book  is  quoted  in  this  work  under 
the  name  of  Kempis,  who  was  at  least  a  copier.  The 
author  was  doubtless  a  saint,  and  the  more  happy  in  his 
holy  retirement  and  constant  conversation  with  heaven, 
as  he  found  the  art  of  living  entirely  concealed  from  the 
world.  It  is  the  privilege  of  this  book  to  make  saints, 
and  to  be  the  pocket  companion  of  all  devout  persons  ; 
this  book  being  the  genuine  effusion  of  a  perfect  Chris'- 
tian  spirit.  It  is,  says  Fontenelle,  the  most  excellent 
book  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man,  the  holy 
scriptures  being  of  divine  original.  The  Spiritual  Com- 
bat may  be  called  its  key  or  introduction. 
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This  saint  was  a  fit  instrument  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  directing  others  in  the  paths  of  per- 
fect virtue,  because  dead  to  himself,  and  a  man 
of  prayer.  He  never  spoke  of  himself,  never 
thought  of  his  own  actions  except  of  his  weak- 
nesses, which  he  had  always  before  his  eyes  in 
the  most  profound  sense  of  his  own  nothing- 
ness, baseness,  total  insufficiency,  and  weak- 
ness. Those  who  talk  often  of  themselves, 
discover  that  they  are  deeply  infected  with  the 
disease  of  the  devil,  which  is  pride,  or  with  the 
poison  of  vanity,  its  eldest  daughter.  They 
have  no  other  reward  to  expect,  but  what  they 
now  receive,  the  empty  breath  of  sinners. 
Even  this  incense  is  only  affected  hypocrisy. 
For  men,  by  that  base  passion  which  they  be- 
tray, become  justly  contemptible  and  odious  to 
those  very  persons  whose  vain  applause  they 
seem  to  court.  St.  Teresa  advises  all  persons 
to  shun  such  directors,  as  pernicious  to  souls, 
both  by  the  contagion  of  self-conceit  and  vain- 
glory which  they  spread,  and  by  banishing  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  his  light  and  blessing ;  for 
nothing  is  more  contrary  to  him  than  a  spirit 
of  vanity  and  pride.  The  most  perfect  disin- 
terestedness, contempt  of  the  world,  self-denial, 
obedience,  and  charity,  are  no  less  essential 
ingredients  of  a  Christian,  and  especially  an 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  than  meekness  and  humi- 
lity. The  vows  of  Regular  Canons,  and  their 
strictest  rules  only  point  out  what  are  the 
duties,  and  what  ought  essentially  to  be  the 
spirit  of  every  clergyman  by  the  obligation 
of  his  state,  without  the  tie  of  particular 
vows,  as  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostle 
shows. 

SS.  TRYPHO    AND   RESPICIUS,  MM. 
AND  NYMPHA,  VIRGIN. 

Trypho  and  Respicius  were  nativesofBithynia, 
at  or  near  Apamea,  and  upon  the  opening  of 
Decius's  persecution,  in  250,  were  seized, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  conducted  to  Nice, 
where  Aquilinus,  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  pre- 
fect of  the  East,  then  resided.  After  some 
days'  confinement  they  were  brought  to  their 
trial  before  him,  and  upon  their  confession  of 
their  faith,  an  officer  that  stood  by  them  told 
them,  that  all  who  refused  to  offer  sacrifice 
were  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  exhorted  them  to 
have  compassion  on  themselves.  Respicius 
answered:  "We  cannot  better  have  compas- 
sion on  ourselves  than  by  confessing  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  judge,  who  will  come  to  call 
every  one  to  an  account  for  all  their  actions." 
Aquilinus  told  them  they  were  old  enough  to 
know  what  they  ought  to  do.  "  Yes,"  said 
Trypho,  "  and  therefore  we  desire  to  attain  to 
the  perfection  of  true  wisdom  by  following 
Jesus  Christ."  The  judge  ordered  them  to  be 
put  on  the  rack.  The  martyrs,  to  express  their 
readiness  to  suffer,  forthwith  stripped  them- 
selves, and  stepped  forward  with  surprising 
alacrity.      They   bore   the    torture   near    three 
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hours  with  admirable  patience  and  tranquillity; 
and  only  opened  their  mouths  to  invoke  God. 
and  extol  his  mercy  and  power ;  and  to  give 
the  judge  to  understand  to  what  dangers  he 
exposed  himself  by  his  blindness.  When  they 
were  taken  down  from  the  rack,  Aquilinus, 
who  was  going  out  on  a  party  of  hunting, 
ordered  them  to  be  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses, 
and  led  out  into  the  fields,  naked  and  torn  and 
bruised  all  over  as  they  were,  that  they  might 
be  exposed  in  that  condition  to  the  cold  air ; 
tor  it  was  winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  frost 
was  so  great  that  they  were  disabled  from 
walking  or  standing  without  exquisite  pain,  for 
their  feet  were  cloven  by  it.  After  this  tor- 
ment the  governor  asked  them  if  they  did  not 
yet  relent:  and  finding  their  constancy  invin- 
cible, ordered  them  again  to  prison,  threatening 
them  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  Soon  after  this,  Aquilinus  set 
out  to  make  the  tour  of  some  other  cities  that 
were  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  at  his  return 
to  Nice  called  for  the  two  prisoners,  and  pro- 
mising them  great  riches  and  honours  if  they 
complied,  conjured  them  to  consider  their  own 
good  before  it  was  too  late.  The  martyrs,  who 
had  only  God  before  their  eyes,  replied  :  "  We 
cannot  better  follow  your  advice,  and  consider 
our  own  good  than  by  persevering  firm  in  the 
confession  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  Aqui- 
linus finding  himself  defeated  in  all  his  attacks, 
in  a  fit  of  impotent  rage  commanded  their  feet 
to  be  pierced  with  large  nails,  and  the  martyrs 
to  be  dragged  in  that  condition  in  the  cold 
weather  through  the  streets.  He  who  is  the 
strength  of  martyrs,  gave  them  a  courage 
superior  to  the  malice  of  the  enemy.  The  go- 
vernor, surprised  and  confounded  at  their  meek 
patience,  ordered  them  to  be  whipped  ;  which 
was  done  till  the  executioners  were  wearied. 
This  enraged  the  judge  still  more,  and  he 
commanded  their  flesh  to  be  torn  with  hooks. 
and  afterward  lighted  torches  to  be  applied  to 
their  sides.  The  saints  remaining  the  same 
in  the  midst  of  these  torments,  the  governor 
cried  out  to  the  tormentors,  bidding  them  exert 
their  skill  in  torturing  the  obstinate  wretches  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner.  But  the  saints 
were  invincible  and  prayed  thus:  "  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  whom  we  fight,  suffer  not  the  devil 
to  vanquish  us:  strengthen  and  enable  us  to 
finish  our  course.  The  combat  is  yours  :  may 
the  victory  be  yours."  The  next  day  they  were 
examined  a  third  time,  ami  being  as  constant 
as  before,  were  beaten  with  plummets  of  lead, 
and  afterward  beheaded,  in  the  year  -2jo.  See 
their  authentic,  though  not  original  acts  in 
Ruinart,  Tillemont,  i.  ;3,  &c.  Those  in  Meta- 
phrastea  are  counterfeit 

With  these  two  martyrs,  the  Roman  Mar 
tyrology  joins  St.  Ny.mpha,  because  her  body 
reposes  with  theirs  at  Rome.  She  was  a 
virgin  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and,  in  the  invasion 
of  the   Goths,  in   the   fifth    century,  fled  into 


Italy,  where  she  served  God  in  great  sanctity, 
and  died  in  peace  at  Suana  in  Tuscany.  The 
Greeks  honour  St.  Trypho  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  there  stood  formerly  a  church  in 
Constantinople,  near  that  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
which  bore  his  name.1  The  ancient  church  of 
St.  Trypho  in  Rome,  behvj;  fallen  to  decay  in 
1604,  it  was  united  to  the  church  of  St.  Austin, 
which  is  now  possessed  of  part  of  the  relics  of 
these  three  saints.  But  the  principal  parts  of 
those  of  SS.  Trypho,  Respicius,  and  Nympha, 
repose  under  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Saxia,  belonging  to  a  great 
hospital  in  Rome.  This  street  lying  between 
St.  Peter's  church  and  the  Tiber,  is  called 
Saxia,  from  a  colony  of  Saxons  whom  Charle- 
magne, after  he  had  defeated  them  in  Ger- 
many, placed  there,2  that  they  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  faith. 

SAINT  JUSTUS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CANTERBURY,  C. 

He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  a  learned  and 
virtuous  monk  of  St.  Gregory's  monastery,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  England  in  601,  to 
assist  St.  Austin  in  preaching  the  faith  there. 
In  604,  he  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and,  in  624;  upon  the  death  of  St. 
Mellitus,  translated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Canterbury.  Pope  Boniface  accompanied 
the  pall  which  he  sent  him,  with  a  letter  in 
which  he  admired  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in 
the  great  number  of  souls  which  he  had  initi- 
ated in  the  faithful  service  of  God  ;  and  ex- 
tolled his  patience  and  zeal,  exhorting  him  to 
persevere  to  the  end,  lest  he  should  lose  his 
crown.  St.  Justus  ordained  St.  Romanus  his 
successor  at  Rochester,  and  St.  Paulinus  the 
first  archbishop  of  York,  and  went  to  receive 
his  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  pas- 
tors on  the  10th  of  November,  in  627.  He 
was  interred  with  his  two  predecessors,  and  is 
named  on  this  day  in  the  Roman  and  English 
Martyrologies. 

SAINTS  MILLES,  BISHOP  OF  SUSA, 
ABROSIMUS.  PRIEST,  AND  SINA, 
DEACON,  MM.  IN  PERSIA. 

St.  Milles  was  born  in  the  province  of  the 
Razichaeans,*  was  educated  in  the  Persian 
court,  and  had  a  considerable  post  in  the  army, 
till,  being  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  he 
withdrew  from  the  court  of  Lapeta,  and  retired 

1    V.8semani  Calend.  Univ.  in  1  Febr.  t  6.  p.  112. 
See   Roma  Moderna    p.  62.     baron.  Not.  in  Mar- 
tyrol.  Bom. 


*  This  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Susiana, 
Uxios,  or  of  the  Huzites,  Lapeta  and  11am.  (or  of  the 
Elymaita  founded  t>y  Elam,  son  of  Sem,  Gen.  x.  20.) 
nearly  make  up  the  present  province  of  Chusistan,  of 
which  Sus.i,  now  called  Sub,  is  the  capital.  See  Steph. 
Evjd.  Assemani  in  Not.  in  1J  re.  Acta. 
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to  Ham  or  Elam  near  Susa.  By  his  example 
and  exhortations  he  converted  many  to  the 
faith,  and  to  the  fervent  practice  of  virtue:  and 
for  the  service  of  that  infant  church  consented 
to  receive  holy  orders.  Not  long  after,  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Susa,  and  consecrated  by  St. 
Gadiabes,  bishop  of  Lapeta,  afterward  a  martyr. 
Our  saint  took  much  pains  for  some  years  to 
reclaim  men  from  superstition  and  vice;  but 
reaped  no  other  advantages  than  that  of  dis- 
charging his  own  duty,  and  of  suffering  for  the 
faith.  The  infidels  often  dragged  him  through 
the  streets  and  highways,  beat  him  unmerci- 
fully, and  treated  him  with  unheard-of  cruelty 
and  indignities.  Riches,  sloth,  and  plenty 
were  the  bane  of  this  great  city,  and  though  it 
had  been  plundered  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  was  still  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and  the 
old  palace,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Mardochai,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
extent,  and  most  stately  that  ever  was  erected 
in  the  world,  was  still  standing.  But  pride 
and  luxury  were  not  perhaps  carried  higher  in 
Sodom  than  in  this  city.  The  small  number 
of  Christians  that  were  there,  were  infected  in 
some  measure  with  the  vices  of  the  infidels 
with  whom  they  conversed.  St.  Milles  finding 
them  incorrigible,  and  seeing  his  residence 
amongst  them  rendered  impossible  by  the  rage 
of  the  persecutors,  and  by  the  tumults  of  a  civil 
war,  left  the  city,  having  first  denounced  the 
divine  vengeance  to  the  inhabitants.  Three 
months  after  his  departure,  king  Sapor,  for 
punishment  of  a  rebellion  which  this  city  and 
the  Elamites  had  raised,  sent  hither  an  army 
and  three  hundred  elephants,  with  an  order  to 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  raze  the 
houses  and  all  the  other  buildings  to  the  ground, 
remove  their  very  foundations,  plough  up  the 
soil,  and  sow  corn  upon  it.  This  order  was 
rigorously  executed,  but  the  city  has  been  since 
rebuilt,  and  Susa  shows  at  this  day  stupendous 
ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  had  been  the 
winter  seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  from 
Cyrus ;  the  summer  they  spent  in  a  colder 
climate,  at  Ecbatana. 

As  for  St.  Milles,  a  desire  of  seeing  holy 
places,  and  conversing  with  eminent  servants 
of  God  for  his  improvement  in  sacred  know- 
ledge and  devotion,  led  him  to  travel  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Alexandria.  He  carried  nothing 
with  him  but  a  book  of  the  gospels,  and  made 
this  truly  a  journey  of  penance,  piety,  and  re- 
collection. In  Egypt  he  visited  St.  Ammonius, 
the  disciple  of  St.  Antony,  the  father  of  the 
Mourners,  as  the  Persians  and  Syrians  to  this 
day  call  monks,  because  they  wear  black  or 
mourning  habits.  In  those  deserts  he  staid 
some  lime  in  a  cave  with  a  certain  monk,  who 
used  to  feed  a  serpent  of  the  species  called 
Nosephus,  which  came  to  his  cave  at  certain 
hours,  without  doing  him  any  hurt.  St.  Milles 
liked  not  such  a  guest,  and  burst  the  serpent, 
perhaps  by  poisoning  its  food.  In  his  return 
he  made  a  visit  to  St.  James  of  Nisibis,  who 
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was  then  building  his  great  church.  After 
some  stay  with  that  holy  prelate,  he  went  into 
Assyria,  and  bought  there  a  great  quantity  of 
silk,  which  he  sent  to  St.  James  for  the  use 
of  his  church.  Coming  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon,*  he  found  the  numerous  Church  there 
thrown  into  great  disorder  by  the  insufferable 
pride  and  arrogance  of  Papas  the  primate,  who 
had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
a  very  irregular  conduct  given  occasion  to  a 
pernicious  schism  which  was  raised  amongst 
them.  A  synod  being  assembled  at  Seleucia 
to  reform  the  abuses  which  Papas  had  intro- 
duced in  the  discipline,  and  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  several  bishops  against  him,  St. 
Milles  spoke  to  him  with  great  liberty  and 
gravity.  "  Whence  comes  it,"  said  he,  "that  you 
despise  your  colleagues  ?  Do  you  forget  the 
precept  of  Christ  i1  He  that  is  the  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  a  servant  ?"  Papas 
replied  in  a  fit  of  brutish  anger :  "  Foolish 
man,  would  you  pretend  to  teach  me,  as  if  I 
knew  not  my  duty  !"  St.  Milles  taking  the 
book  of  the  gospels  out  of  his  pocket,  laid  it 
upon  the  table,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Papas,  said :  "  If  you  are  ashamed  to  learn 
your  duty  of  me,  who  am  a  base  mortal  man, 
learn  it  at  least  from  the  holy  gospel."  Papas 
no  longer  possessing  himself,  in  his  rage, 
striking  the  book  with  his  hand,  said  :  "  Speak 
then,  gospel,  speak."  St.  Milles  shocked  at 
these  impious  words,  took  up  the  sacred  book, 
respectfully  applied  it  to  his  mouth  and  ejes, 
and  then  raising  his  voice,  said  to  Papas : 
"  The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  punish  the  insult 
you  have  offered  to  the  word  of  life.  Half 
your  body  shall  this  moment  become  without 
motion  ;  neither  yet  shall  you  soon  die.  God 
will  prolong  jour  life  some  years,  that  you  may 
be  to  others  a  living  example  of  his  justice." 
That  instant  Papas  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 

1  Luke  xxii.  26. 


*  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  which  stands  on  the  oppo* 
site  banks  of  the  Tigris,  might  be  called  the  same  city, 
and  were  the  capital  of  Persia  under  the  Saxanite  race  ; 
the  kings  often  residing  there,  though  sometimes  at  Le- 
dan,  the  capital  of  the  Huzites,  and  frequently  at  Lapeta. 
Bagdad  was  built  by  the  Saracens  upon  the  ruins  of  Se- 
leucia, which  they  had  destroyed  in  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  and  is  thirty  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
upon  the  Euphrates  in  Chaldea,  which  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  say  was  almost  a  desert  when  they  wrote, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Eusebius  (in  Isa.  xiii.)  tells 
us,  it  was  a  desert  in  his  time  :  and  St.  Jerom  (in  eund. 
text.)  says,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  made  use  of  it  for  a 
park  for  the  keeping  of  wild  beasts  for  their  hunting. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  a  Jew.  in  the  twelfth 
age,  giving  an  account  of  his  travels,  says,  that  he  found 
Babylon  entirely  destroyed,  that  the  ruins  of  Nebuchodo- 
nosor's  palace  were  conspicuous,  and  that  the  spot  was 
literally  the  habitation  of  serpents,  which  were  so  nume- 
rous, that  no  one  durst  go  near  the  place.  At  present, 
the  very  spot  where  Babylon  stood  seems  uncertain  to 
many  judicious  critics.  The  archbishops  of  Seleucia 
took  the  title  of  Cathohcos,  which  expresses  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  dignity.  Hence  their  successors  who  fell 
into  Nestorianism,  are  styled  patriarchs  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  and  reside  at  Bagdad. 
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which  seized  one  side  of  his  body,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground.8  This  happened  in  314.  Beau- 
sobre  thinks8  his  palsy  might  be  naturally  pro- 
duced by  the  extravagant  fit  of  rage  into  which 
he  threw  himself,  yet  be  an  effect  of  the  divine 
vengeance,  for  which  natural  causes  are  often 
employed.  Papas  survived  this  accident  twelve 
years,  took  for  his  coadjutor  St.  Simeon,  and 
died  in  326,  the  year  after  the  council  of  Nice, 
at  which  St.  Sciadustes  or  Sadoth  assisted  as 
deputy  tor  him. 

St.  Milles  retired  into  the  country  of  Maisan, 
called  by  the  Latins  Mesene,  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  took  up  his  abode  with  a  hermit. 
The  lord  of  that  country  who  had  been  sick 
two  years  recovered  his  health  by  our  saint's 
prayers,  and  this  miracle  converted  many  in- 
fidels. Our  saint  afterward  returned  into  the 
province  of  the  Razichaeans,  his  own  country, 
and  there  baptized  many.  In  341,  the  bloody 
edicts  of  Sapor  against  the  Christians  coming 
abroad,  Hormisda  Guphrizius,  governor  of  that 
province,  caused  him  and  his  two  disciples, 
Abrosimus  a  priest,  and  Sina  a  deacon,  to  be 
apprehended  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Mahel- 
dagdar,  the  capital  city  of  the  Razichseans. 
They  were  twice  scourged,  and  solicited  many 
ways  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  sun.  The  martyrs 
ceased  not  repeating  the  divine  praises  in  their 
dungeons.  In  the  beginning  of  t he  year,  that 
is,  in  October,  (for  the  Chaldaeans  to  this  day 
begin  their  year  on  the  1st  of  that  month,) 
Hormisda  had  made  preparations  for  a  great 
hunt  of  wild  beasts.  The  day  before  this  diver- 
sion he  sent  for  St.  Milles,  and  after  many 
reproachful  words,  threatened  to  despatch  him 
like  one  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the  woods,  un- 
less he  demonstrated  to  him  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  The  martyr's  answers  were  modest, 
but  firm  :  and  the  inhuman  governor  put  an 
end  to  his  discourse,  by  rushing  upon  him  and 
stabbing  him  through  the  shoulder.  Narses, 
Hormisda's  brother,  seeing  this,  drew  his 
sword,  and  ran  him  through  the  other  shoulder, 
of  which  wound  he  died.  Hormisda  com- 
manded Abrosimus  and  Sina  to  be  stoned  to 
death  by  the  soldiers,  upon  the  tops  of  two 
hills  which  faced  each  other  :  which  was  forth- 
with executed.  The  two  impious  brothers  were 
both  slain  on  the  day  following,  by  chance 
arrows  shot  at  a  stag;  and  their  bodies  were 
left  upon  the  spot,  that  the  flesh  might  be  de- 
voured by  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  :  after 
which  the  bones  were  gathered  and  "buried, 
according  to  (he  ancient  Persian  custom,  which 
subsisted  nil  the  sixth  century, as  appears  from 
Agathias,*  but  was  extirpated  by  the  Maho- 
metans when  they  became  masters  of  the 
country.  The  Christians  always  interred  their 
dead  in  Persia,  as  in  other  countries.  The 
bodies  of  these  three  martyrs  were  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Malcan,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb 

'  Jos.  Assemani,  BibL  Orient. t  -V  part  2.  p.  320. 

3  Hist,  de  Manichee,  L2.  ch.  3.  p.  184.  133. 

4  L.  2.  p.  60. 


prepared  for  them.  The  inhabitants  attributed 
to  the  blessing  of  God  for  the  sake  of  his 
martyrs,  that  the  Sabaean  Arabs  who  had  often 
infested  that  country,  never  made  their  appear- 
ance there  from  that  time.  These  martyrs  suf- 
fered in  the  year  341,  the  32d  of  Sapor  II.  on 
the  13th  day  of  the  moon  of  November,  which 
that  year  was  the  5th  of  November,  according 
to  the  solar  computation.  The  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  joins  these  with  several  other  Persian 
martyrs  on  the  22d  of  April  :  the  Grecian 
Menaea  mentions  them  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, which  was  perhaps  the  day  of  their  burial. 
See  their  genuine  Chaldaic  Acts,  with  the  notes 
of  Monsignor  Steph.  Evodius  Assemani,  Act. 
Mart.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  66.  See  also  Sozomen, 
1.  2.  c.  13. 
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ST.  MARTIN,  BISHOP  OF  TOURS,  C. 

For  the  history  of  St.  Martin,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  illustrious  disciple  St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  who,  in  an 
elegant  and  classical  style  wrote  his  life  some  time 
before  his  death.  The  name  of  Constantius  for  Con- 
stant ine,  and  some  other  such  mistakes,  crept  into  this 
work  through  the  negligence  of  copiers,  who  often  use 
abbreviations,  especially  in  names.  To  supply  omis- 
sions in  this  life,  eight  years  after  St.  Martin's  death, 
St.  Sulpicius  wrote  three  dialogues  ;  in  the  first,  Post- 
humian  introduces  the  discourse  by  relating  certain 
miracles  and  edifying  instances  of  virtue,  especially  of 
the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  blind  obedience  of  several 
Egyptian  monks.  In  the  second  and  third  dialogue, 
St.  Sulpicius,  under  the  name  of  Gallus,  a  disciple  of 
St.  Martin,  recounts  several  remarkable  circumstances 
of  his  life.  Others  he  mentions  in  four  of  his  epistles  ; 
and  in  that  to  Bassula,  his  wife's  mother,  then  living 
at  Triers,  he  relates  the  circumstances  that  attended 
the  holy  bishop's  happy  death.  He  speaks  of  him 
also  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Priscillianists,  with 
which  he  closes  his  sacred  history,  1.  2.  c.  50,  51. 
Though  this  author  imitates  the  style  of  the  purest 
a^es,  yet  he  declares  that  he  neglects  elegance  ;  and 
he  takes  the  liberty  to  use  certain  terms  and  phrases 
familiar  in  his  time,  or  necessary  to  express  our  holy 
mysteries,  which  are  not  of  the  Augustan  standard. 
These  Clerc  finds  fault  with;  but  even  (Jicero  allows 
philosophers  to  invent  new  terms  to  express  new  no- 
tions or  things.  How  shocking  is  the  delicacy  of 
Bembo,  who  conjures  the  Venetians  per  Dcos  tmmor- 
tain,  and  uses  the.  words  Dcu  Lauretana !  or  that  of 
Justus  Lipsius,  who  used  /alum  or  destiny  for  provi- 
dence, because  this  is  not  a  Cice:oniau  word,  for  which 
some  of  his  works  were  condemned,  and  by  him  re- 
called. A  certain  Paulinus  of  Perigueux,  in  461,  and 
Fortunatus  of  Poictiers,  about  the  year  590,  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Martin,  in  rough  heroic  verse ;  wholly 
copied  from  St.  Sulpicius  Soverus,  so  as  only  to  have 
disfigured  the  colours  by  changing  the  canvass  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  St.  Martin  uvhis  history, 
1.  Let  10.  and  in  594,  finished  his  four  hooks  of  the 
Virtues  and  .Miracles  of  St.  Martin  ;  some  of  which 
miracles  were  wrought  upon  himself;  to  others  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  the  rest  he  learned  from  persons  of 
credit.  See  on  St.  Martin,  Tillemont,  t.  10.  p.  309, 
and  Vie  de  S.  Martin,  in  450,  at  Tours,  1699,  by  abbe" 
Gervaise,  then  provost  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Hurren,   who  was  massacred  in   his 
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mission,  with  all  his  attendants  by  the  Caraibes  or 
Cannibals  the  20th  of  November,  in  1729.  See  also 
the  criticisms  of  Dom.  Badier  the  Maurist  monk,  Hist, 
de  l'Abbaye  de  Marmoutier,  et  de  l'Eglise  Royale  de 
S.  Martin  de  Tours. 

A.  D.  397. 


The  great  St.  Martin,  the  glory  of  Gaul,  and 
the  light  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  fourth 
aire,  was  a  native  of  Sabaria,  a  town  of  Upper 
Pannonia,  the  ruins  of  which  appear  upon  the 
river  Gunez,  in  Lower  Hungary,  two  leagues 
from  Sarwar,  upon  the  Raab,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Austria  and  Stiria.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  places  his  birth  in  the  year  316,  or  be- 
fore Easter  in  317,  the  eleventh  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  His  parents  carried  him  with  them 
in  his  infancy  to  Pavia  in  Italy,  whither  they 
removed,  and  the  saint  had  his  education  in 
that  city.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  commission  of  a  military 
tribune,  not  much  different  from  that  of  a  co- 
lonel, or  rather  of  a  brigadier  amongst  us.  Our 
saint  from  his  infancy  seemed  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  to  have  no  relish  for  any- 
thing but  for  his  service,  though  his  parents 
were  idolaters.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  made 
his  way  to  the  church  against  the  will  of  his 
parents,  and  desired  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  catechumens.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  assisted  as  often  as  possible  at  the  in- 
structions that  were  given  to  such  at  the 
church :  by  which  he  conceived  so  ardent  a 
love  of  God,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  for  retiring  into  the  desert ;  and  would 
have  done  it  had  not  the  tenderness  of  his  age 
hindered  him.  His  heart,  however,  was  always 
set  upon  the  church  and  monasteries.  An  im 
penal  order  being  issued  to  oblige  the  sons  of 
veteran  officers  and  soldiers  to  bear  arms,  the 
saint's  own  father,  who  very  much  desired  that  his 
son  should  follow  that  profession,  discovered  him, 
and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  compelled  to 
take  the  military  oath,  and  was  entered  in  the 
cavalry.  He  contented  himself  with  one  ser- 
vant, and  him  he  treated  as  if  he  were  his 
equal  :  they  ate  together,  and  the  master  fre- 
quently performed  for  him  the  lowest  offices. 
All  the  time  he  remained  in  the  army,  he 
kept  himself  free  from  those  vices  which  too 
frequently  sully  and  degrade  that  profession, 
and,  by  his  virtue,  goodness,  and  charity,  gained 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  his  companions. 
He  was  humble  and  patient  above  what  human 
nature  seemed  capable  of,  though  he  was  not 
yet  baptized.  He  comforted  all  those  that  suf- 
fered affliction,  and  relieved  the  distressed, 
reserving  to  himself  out  of  his  pay  only  what 
was  sufficient  for  his  daily  support. 

Of  his  compassion  and  charity  St.  Sulpicius 
has  recorded  the  following  illustrious  example. 
One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  hard  winter, 
and  severe  frost,  when  many  perished  with  cold, 
as  he  was  marching  with  other  officers  and 
soldiers    he    met   at  the   gate  of  the  city  of 


Amiens  a  poor  man,  almost  naked,  trembling 
and  shaking  for  cold,  and  begging  alms  of 
those  that  passed  by.  Martin  seeing  those 
that  went  before  him  take  no  notice  of  this 
miserable  object,  thought  he  was  reserved  for 
himself:  by  his  charities  to  others  he  had 
nothing  left  but  his  arms  and  clothes  upon  his 
back  ;  when,  drawing  his  sword,  he  cut  his 
cloak  into  two  pieces,  gave  one  to  the  beggar, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  the  other  half.  Some 
of  the  by-standers  laughed  at  the  figure  he 
made  in  that  dress,  whilst  others  were  ashamed 
not  to  have  relieved  the  poor  man.  In  the 
following  night  St.  Martin  saw  in  his  sleep 
Jesus  Christ  dressed  in  that  half  of  the  gar- 
ment which  he  had  given  away,  and  was  bid  to 
look  at  it  well,  and  asked  whether  he  knew  it. 
He  then  heard  Jesus  say  to  a  troop  of  angels 
that  surrounded  him  :  "  Martin,  yet  a  cate- 
chumen, has  clothed  me  with  this  garment." 
This  vision  inspired  the  saint  with  fresh  ardour, 
and  determined  him  speedily  to  receive  baptism, 
which  he  did  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age; 
but  still  continued  almost  two  years  in  the 
army  at  the  request  of  his  tribune,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and 
who  promised  to  renounce  the  world  when  the 
term  of  the  service  and  commission  in  which 
he  was  then  employed,  should  be  elapsed. 
During  this  interval  Martin  was  so  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  obligations  of  his  baptism,  that 
he  had  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  soldier, 
and  expressed  much  impatience  at  being  de- 
tained one  moment  from  devoting  himself 
solely  to  the  divine  service.  Upon  an  irrup- 
tion which  the  Germans  made  into  Gaul,  the 
troops  were  assembled  to  march  against  them, 
and  a  donative  was  distributed  amongst  the 
soldiers.  Martin  thought  it  would  be  un- 
generous and  unjust  to  receive  the  donative 
when  he  had  thoughts  of  quitting  the  service. 
He  therefore  begged  that  his  donative  might 
be  bestowed  on  some  other  person,  and  asked 
his  dismission,  that  he  might  give  himself  up 
totally  to  the  service  of  Christ.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  for  fear  of  the  battle  that  was 
expected  next  day,  that  he  desired  his  dismis- 
sion. Martin,  with  surprising  intrepidity, 
offered  to  be  placed  in  the  front  without  arms, 
saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
protected  not  by  a  helmet  and  buckler,  but  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  I  will  thrust  myself  into 
the  thickest  squadrons  of  the  enemy  without 
fear."  That  night  the  barbarians  demanded 
and  obtained  peace  :  upon  which  Martin  easily- 
procured  leave  to  retire,  after  having  served  in 
the  army  about  five  years,  according  to  the 
most  probable  account.* 

St.  Martin,  having  quitted  the  camp,  went  to 

*  Either  he  must  have  served  in  the  army  much 
longer,  or  rather  his  birth  must  have  happened  several^ 
years  later  than  it  is  placed  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  if 
the  general  of  whom  he  obtained  his  commission  was 
Julian  Caesar,  who  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  and  sent 
to  command  in  Gaul,  in  November,  iu  355,  where  he  cou- 
tinued  till  361. 
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St.  Hilary,  who  had  been  made  bishop  of  Poi- 
tiers in  the  year  353  or  354.  That  "Teat  pre- 
late soon  became  acquainted  with  the  saint's 
extraordinary  merit,  and,  in  order  to  fix  him  in 
his  diocess,  would  fain  have  ordained  him 
deacon,  but  was  not  able  to  overcome  his  hu- 
mility, and  was  obliged  to  be  content  only  to 
make  him  exorcist.  Martin  was  very  desirous 
to  pay  his  parents  a  visit  in  Pannonia ;  for 
which  he  obtained  the  leave  of  St.  Hilary,  who 
made  him  promise  he  would  return  to  him 
again.  In  crossing  the  Alps  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  of  robbers,  and  one  of 
them  lifted  up  his  sword  over  his  head  to  kill 
him  ;  but  another  held  his  arm.  They  ad- 
mired his  modesty  and  intrepidity,  and  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  whether  he  was  not 
struck  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  sword  lifted 
up  to  kill  him.  He  answered  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  he  had  never  been  more 
calm  and  secure  than  under  that  danger, 
because  he  certainly  knew  that  the  divine 
goodness  is  always  most  ready  to  protect  us 
in  life  or  in  death,  and  is  never  more  present  to 
us  than  in  the  greatest  dangers ;  but  said  he 
was  only  grieved  that  they,  by  the  lives  which 
they  led,  deprived  themselves  of  the  mercy  of 
Christ.  The  robbers  listened  to  him,  admired 
the  courage  and  confidence  in  God  which  virtue 
inspires,  and  he  who  had  attempted  to  kill  the 
saint  put  him  in  his  road,  became  a  Christian,  led 
a  penitential  religious  life  in  a  monastery,  and 
himself  afterward  related  this  circumstance. 
Martin-continued  his  journey  through  Milan  into 
Pannonia,  and  converted  his  mother  and  many 
others  ;  but  his  father  remained  in  his  infidelity. 
In  Illyricum  he  with  so  much  zeal  opposed  the 
Arians  who  prevailed  there  without  control, 
that  he  was  publicly  scourged  by  them  and 
banished  the  country.  In  Italy  he  heard  that 
the  Church  of  Gaul  was  sorely  oppressed  by 
those  heretics,  and  St.  Hilary  banished  :  upon 
which  melancholy  news  he  chose  a  retreat 
near  the  walls  of  Milan,  where  he  entered 
upon  a  monastic  lite.  Auxentius  the  Arian 
invader  of  the  see  of  Milan,  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  the  council  of  Nice,  and  drove  him  out 
of  that  diocess.  The  saint  in  this  distress 
fell  into  the  company  of  a  very  virtuous 
priest,  with  whom  he  agreed  to  retire  to  the 
little  desert  island  of  Gallinaria,  upon  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  near  Albenga.  Here,  whilst 
he  lived  in  great  abstinence  on  roots  and  wild 
herbs,  he  happened  unawares  to  eat  a  consi- 
derable quantity  ol  hellebore,  enough  to  have 
caused  his  death,  if  he  had  not  been  restored 
to  his  health  when  brought  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, by  having  recourse  to  prayer.  Under- 
standing, in  360,  that  St.  Hilary  was  returning 
to  his  bishopric,  he  went  to  Rome  to  meet 
him  on  his  road,  and  finding  there  thai  he 
was  already  gone  by,  speedily  followed  and 
overtook  him,  and  being  most  affectionately 
received  by  him,  accompanied  him  to  Poitiers. 


It  being  Martin's  earnest  desire  to  pursue 
his  vocation  in  holy  solitude,  St.  Hilary  gave 
him  a  little  spot  of  land,  called  Locociagum, 
now  Luguge,  two  leagues  from  the  city,  where 
our  saint  built  a  monastery,  which  was  stand- 
ing in  the  eighth  century,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  that  was  erected  in  Gaul. 
Amongst  others  who  were  received  by  the 
saint  in  this  house,  was  a  certain  catechumen, 
who,  shortly  after,  whilst  St.  Martin  was  absent 
for  three  days  upon  business  relating  to  the 
divine  service,  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  sud- 
denly, beyond  all  expectation,  and  without 
baptism.  The  saint  returning  home  found  his 
monks  in  great  affliction,  and  the  corpse  laid 
out  in  order  to  be  buried.  Bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  corpse ; 
and  feeling  in  himself  a  divine  impulse  to  work 
a  miracle,  he  ordered  the  rest  to  go  out  of  the 
chamber,  and,  like  another  Eliseus,  stretched 
himself  upon  the  dead  body,  and  prayed  for 
some  time  with  great  earnestness,  till,  perceiv- 
ing that  it  began  to  revive,  he  rose  up  and 
stood  by  it,  whilst,  in  less  than  two  hours,  the 
deceased  person  began  to  move  his  limbs,  and 
at  last  opened  his  eyes.  Being  restored  to  life 
he  related  how,  after  his  departure,  his  soul 
seemed  to  be  presented  before  the  divine  tri- 
bunal, and  sentenced  to  a  dark  dungeon,  but  that 
two  angels  represented  to  the  judge  that  St. 
Martin  poured  forth  his  prayers  in  her  behalf; 
and  that  the  judge  ordered  them  to  restore  her 
to  the  body,  and  raise  it  to  life.  The  person 
was  immediately  baptized,  and  lived  many 
years.  Another  time  the  saint  restored  to  life, 
in  the  same  manner,  a  slave  of  a  neighbouring 
rich  man,  who  had  hanged  himself.  These 
two  miracles  exceedingly  spread  his  reputation, 
and  in  the  year  371  he  was  chosen  the  third 
bishop  of  Tours,  and  consecrated  on  the  3d  of 
July.  St.  Gatian  who  came  from  Rome  about 
the  same  time  with  St.  Dionysius  of  Paris,  in 
250,  had  first  preached  the  faith  there,  founded 
that  see,  and  governed  it  fifty  years,  as  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  affirms.  His  successor, 
after  the  see  had  been  several  years  vacant,  was 
St.  Litorius :  upon  whose  death  the  people  de- 
manded St.  Martin  for  their  bishop.  A  stra- 
tagem was  made  use  of  to  call  him  to  the  door 
of  his  monastery  to  give  his  blessing  to  a  sick 
person,  and  he  was  forcibly  conveyed  to  Tours 
under  a  strong  guard.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing bishops,  who  were  called  to  assist  at  the 
election,  urged  that  the  meanness  of  his  dress 
and  appearance,  and  his  slovenly  air,  showed 
him  to  be  unfit  for  such  a  dignity.  But  such 
objections  were  commendations  of  the  servant 
of  GOd,  who  was  installed  in  the  episcopal 
chair. 

St.  Martin  in  this  new  dignity  continued  the 
same  manner  of  life,  retaining  the  same  humi- 
lity of  mind,  austerity  of  life,  and  meanness  of 
dress.  He  lived  at  first  in  a  little  cell  near  the 
church,  but,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  in- 
terruption which  he  met  with  from  the  many 
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visits  he  there  received,  he  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery which  he  built  two  miles  from  the  city, 
which  is  the  famous  abbey  of  Marmoutier,  the 
most  ancient  that  now  subsists  in  France,  and 
belongs  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  The 
place  was  then  a  desert,  inclosed  by  a  high 
steep  rock  on  one  side,  and  by  the  river  Loire 
on  the  other,  and  the  entrance  into  it  was  only 
by  one  very  narrow  passage.  The  holy  bishop 
had  a  cell  built  of  wood  :  several  of  his  monks 
had  cells  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  the 
greater  part  took  up  their  dwellings  iu  narrow 
holes  which  they  dug  in  the  side  of  the  rock: 
one  is  still  shown  in  which  St.  Martin  is  said 
to  have  lodged  for  some  time.  He  had  here  in 
a  short  time  about  fourscore  monks  :  amongst 
them  no  one  had  any  distinct  property  :  no  one 
was  allowed  to  buy  or  sell,  as  was  the  practice 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  monks  with  regard  to 
their  work  and  sustenance.  No  art  or  business 
was  permitted  amongst  them,  except  that  of 
writing,  to  which  only  the  younger  were  de- 
puted :  the  more  ancient  attended  to  nothing 
else  but  to  prayer  and  spiritual  functions.  Very 
rarely  any  went,  out  of  his  cell,  except  to  the 
oratory  where  they  assembled  at  the  hours  of 
public  prayer ;  and  they  ate  all  together  in  the 
evening  after  the  hour  of  the  fast.  Wine  was 
never  afforded  to  any  one,  unless  sickness  re- 
quired it.  Most  of  them  had  garments  of 
camel's  hair,  that  is,  of  coarse  camlet,  and  it 
was  esteemed  a  crime  to  wear  any  soft  clothing 
There  were,  nevertheless,  many  persons  of  qua 
lity  amongst  them,  who  had  been  educated  in 
a  tender  and  delicate  manner.  Many  bishops 
were  chosen  out  of  this  monastery ;  for  there 
was  not  a  city  which  did  not  desire  to  have  a 
pastor  who  had  been  bred  under  the  discipline 
of  St.  Martin.  The  bishop  himself  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  visiting  all  the  parts  of  his 
diocess.  Not  far  from  his  monastery  stood  a 
chapel  and  an  altar,  erected  by  the  concession 
of  his  predecessors,  over  the  tomb  of  a  pre- 
tended martyr.  The  place  was  much  reverenced 
by  the  people :  but  St.  Martin,  who  was  not 
over-credulous,  would  not  go  thither  to  pray, 
not  hearing  any  assured  account  of  the  relics. 
He  asked  the  eldest  of  the  clergy  what,  they 
knew  of  them,  and  not  receiving  satisfaction, 
he  went  one  day  to  the  place  with  some  of  his 
brethren,  and,  standing  over  the  tomb,  be- 
sought God  to  show  him  who  was  buried 
there.  Then  turning  to  the  left  he  saw  near 
him  a  pale  ghost  of  a  fierce  aspect,  whom  he 
commanded  to  speak.  The  ghost  told  his 
name,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  rob- 
ber who  was  executed  for  his  crimes,  whom  the 
people  had  honoured  as  a  martyr.  None  but 
St.  Martin  saw  him  :  the  rest  only  heard  his 
voice.  He  thereupon  caused  the  altar  to  be 
removed,  and  freed  the  people  from  this  super- 
stition.1 Formerly  bishops  canonized  saints, 
or  declared  them  such  ;  hut,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  abuses,  this  has  been  long  since 
1  Sulp.  Sev.  in  vit.  S.  Mart.  c.  11.  p.  310. 
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reserved  to  the  most  mature  discussion  and 
solemn  approbation  of  the  apostolic  see  ot 
Rome.  To  honour  relics  without  a  prudent  or 
moral  assurance  of  their  authenticity,  or  with- 
out the  due  authority  of  pastors  as  the  canons 
require,  is  to  fall  into  superstition.  Where 
these  rules  of  prudence  are  observed,  even 
though  a  mistake  should  happen,  it  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  if  a  person  by  inculpable 
inadvertence,  kissed  some  other  book  instead 
of  the  bible ;  and  the  primary  object  of  such 
religious  actions,  which  is  to  glorify  God  in 
his  saints,  is  always  certain,  whatever  mistakes 
may  happen  in  facts,  or  such  like  human 
means  which  excite  our  devotion.  But  the 
example  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  all  other  holy  pre- 
lates ought  to  excite  all  pastors  to  be  diligent 
and  severe  in  examining  and  removing  relics 
which  are  not  sufficiently  warranted. 

The  utter  extirpation  of  idolatry  out  of  the 
diocess  of  Tours  and  all  that  part  of  Gaul,  w^s 
the  fruit  of  the  edifying  piety,  miracles,  and 
zealous  labours  and  instructions  of  St.  Martin. 
Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  episcopal 
charge  he  was  obliged  (probably  on  account 
of  the  heathenish  temples,  or  some  such 
affairs)  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Valentinian  I. 
who  generally  resided  in  Gaul.  That  prince, 
who  was  a  good  soldier,  was  a  most  passionate, 
rough,  and  proud  man,  and  though  he  had 
been  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  the  reign  ot 
Julian  the  Apostate,  seemed  on  certain  occa- 
sions afterward  too  favourable  to  idolatry,  or 
too  indifferent  about  religion,  as  appears 
amongst  other  instances  from  the  following : 
The  Church  never  admitted  comedians  to  bap- 
tism till  they  had  quitted  that  profession,  so 
that  the  pagans  dreaded  lest  any  of  their  come- 
dians should  turn  Christians,  as  a  prejudice  to 
their  public  diversions.  Valentinian  therefore 
decreed  that  if  any  comedians  in  sickness 
desired  baptism,  the  magistrates  should  be 
informed,  that  they  might  cause  them  to  be 
visited,  and  see  if  they  were  really  in  danger, 
before  they  were  allowed  to  be  baptized.2 
This  prince,  knowing  that  St.  Martin  was 
come  to  beg  of  him  something  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
grant,  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  palace.  Also  his  wife  Justina, 
who  was  a  furious  Arian,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
possess him  against  the  holy  bishop.  St.  Mar- 
tin, having  attempted  in  vain  twice  or  thrice  to 
get  access,  had  recourse  to  his  ordinary  wea- 
pons. He  put  on  hair  cloth,  covered  his  head 
with  ashes,  abstained  from  eating  and  drinking, 
and  prayed  day  and  night.  On  the  seventh 
day.  he  was  ordered  by  an  angel  to  go  boldly 
to  the  palace.  Accordingly  he  went  thither, 
found  the  doors  open,  and  nobody  stopping 
him,  he  went  to  the  emperor,  who  seeing  him 
at  a  distance,  asked  in  passion  why  they  had 
let  him  in,  and  would  not  vouchsafe  to  rise : 
8  L.  Cod.  Theod.  de  Seen.  lib.  15. 
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but  the  place  where  he  sat  was  suddenly  all  in 
a  flame ;  which  soon  forced  him  to  get  up, 
says  Sulpicius  Severus.8  Then  finding  that 
he  had  felt  the  divine  power,  he  embraced  the 
saint  several  times,  and  granted  him  all  that 
he  desired,  even  before  he  had  time  to  men- 
tion his  requests.  After  this,  he  gave  him 
audience  several  times,  often  made  him  eat  at 
his  table,  and,  at  his  departure,  offered  him 
great  presents,  which  the  saint  modestly  re- 
fused, out  of  love  to  the  poverty  he  professed. 
This  must  have  happened  before  the  year  375, 
in  which  this  emperor  died. 

St.  Martin  destroyed  many  temples  of  idols, 
and  felled  several  trees  that  were  held  as  sacred 
by  the  pagans.  Having  demolished  a  very 
ancient  temple,  he  would  also  have  cut  down 
a  pine  that  stood  near  it.  The  chief  priest  and 
other  pagans  opposed  ;  but  at  length  agreed 
that  they  themselves  would  fell  it,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  who  trusted  so  strongly  in  the  God 
whom  he  preached  would  stand  under  it  where 
they  should  place  him.  The  saint,  who  was 
directed  in  these  extraordinary  events  by  a  di- 
vine inspiration,  consented,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  tied  to  that  side  of  the  tree  on  which 
it  leaned.  When  it  seemed  just  ready  to  fall 
upon  him  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  it 
fell  on  the  contrary  side.  There  was  not  one 
in  a  prodigious  multitude  of  pagans  that  were 
present,  who  did  not  upon  the  spot  demand 
the  imposition  of  hands  in  order  to  be  received 
amongst  the  catechumens.  Another  time,  as 
he  was  pulling  down  a  temple  in  the  country 
of  iEdui,  that  is,  in  the  territory  of  Autun,  a 
great  number  of  pagans  fell  upon  him  with 
great  fury,  and  one  attacked  him  sword  in 
hand.  The  saint  took  away  his  mantle,  and 
presented  his  bare  neck  to  him  :  but  the  pagan, 
being  miraculously  terrified,  fell  backwards, 
and  begged  he  would  forgive  him.  His  zeal 
exposed  him  on  many  occasions  to  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  Wherever  he  destroyed  temples, 
he  immediately  built  churches  or  monasteries; 
and  continued  frequently  to  perform  great  mi- 
racles. At  Triers  he  cured  a  maid  who  was 
sick  of  a  palsy,  and  just  ready  to  expire,  by 
putting  some  oil  that  was  blessed  into  her 
mouth.  He  restored  to  health  a  slave  who 
belonged  to  Tetradius,  formerly  proconsul,  that 
w;is  possessed  with  a  devil.  At  Paris,  as  he 
entered  the  gate  of  the  city,  followed  by  a 
great  crowd,  he  kissed  a  most  loathsome  leper, 
and  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  he  was  forth- 
with healed.  Small  threads  of  the  clothes  or 
hair  shirt  of  St  Martin  often  cured  the  sick 
when  applied  to  them.  One  time  the  saint,  as 
he  was  going  to  Chartres,  passed  through  a 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  idola- 
ters, yet  they  all  came  out  to  see  him  pass  by. 
The  holy  prelate  seeing  this  multitude  of  infi- 
dels was  moved  with  extreme  compassion,  and 
with  earnest  affection  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  Then  he  began  to  preach  to  them  the 
»  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  2.  c  5.  p.  45C. 


word  of  God  in  the  manner  that  he  was  accus 
tomed,  and  sweetly  to  invite  them  to  eternal 
salvation,  with  such  patheiic  words,  voice,  and 
energy,  that  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  was  not 
he  who  spoke,  but  God  in  him.  A  woman 
brought  to  him  at  that  very  time  her  only  son, 
a  child  who  was  dead,  and  besought  him,  as  the 
friend  of  God,  to  restore  him  to  life.  The  saint 
judging  that  this  miracle  might  occasion  the 
conversion  of  many,  made  his  prayer,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people,  restored  the  child 
alive  to  the  mother,  who  was  amazed  and  out 
of  herself  for  joy.  The  people  who  had  seen 
this  miracle,  cried  out  aloud  to  heaven,  ran  to 
the  saint,  and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  be- 
seeching him  to  make  them  catechumens,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  baptism.  St.  Martin 
rejoiced  at  the  conversion  of  so  many  souls  to 
God,  much  more  than  any  one  could  have 
done  for  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  or  all 
temporal  advantages.  Paulinus,  who  flourished 
with  so  great  reputation  for  sanctity  at  Nola, 
being  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  eye, 
where  a  cataract  was  beginning  to  be  formed, 
St.  Martin  touched  him  with  a  pencil,  and  he 
was  immediately  cured.*  Many  other  miracles 
wrought  by  St.  Martin  are  related  by  St.  Sul- 
picius Severus,  especially  in  casting  out  devils, 
whom  he  did  not  expel  with  threats  and  terrors 
as  other  exorcists  were  accustomed  to  do ;  but 
clothed  with  rough  hair  cloth,  and  covered  with 
ashes,  he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and,  with  the  arms  of  holy  prayer,  subdued 
them,  and  forced  them  at  length  to  yield.  The 
same  venerable  author  recounts  several  instances 
of  revelations,  visions,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
with  which  the  saint  was  favoured  by  God. 
An  extraordinary  prudence,  particularly  in  the 
discernment  of  spirits,  was  the  fruit  of  his 
profound  humility,  perfect  purity  of  heart, 
spirit  of  prayer,  and  contemplation.  By  this 
he  discovered  various  subtle  illusions  and 
snares  of  the  spirit  of  darkness.  One  day, 
when  St.  Martin  was  praying  in  his  cell,  the 
devil  came  to  him  environed  with  light,  clothed 
in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  upon  his  head,  and  with  a  gracious 
and  pleasant  countenance,  told  him  twice  that 
he  was  Christ.  Humility  is  the  touchstone 
which  discovers  the  devil's  artifices,  in  all  which 
a  spirit  of  pride  reigns.  By  this  the  saint  after 
some  pause  discerned  the  evident  marks  of  the 
angel  of  darkness,  and  said  to  him :  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  said  not  that  he  was  to  come 
clothed  with  purple,  and  crowned  and  adorned 
with  a  diadem.  Nor  will  I  ever  believe  him  to 
be  Christ  who  shall  not  come  in  the  habit  and 
figure  in  which  Christ  suffered,  and  who  shall 
not  bear  the  marks  of  the  cross  in  his  body." 
At  these  words  the  fiend  vanished,  and  left  the 
cell  filled  with  an  intolerable  stench. 

Whilst  St.  Martin  was  employed  in  making 
spiritual   conquests,   and  in   peaceably   propa- 
gating   the    kingdom    of   Jesus    Christ,     the 
*  Snip,  de  vita  S.  Martin,  c.  9. 
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western  empire  was  shaken  with  horrible  con- 
vulsions. Maximus  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain  in  3S3,  and, 
passing  into  Gaul,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
mutinous  soldiery  there,  made  Triers  the  seat 
of  his  empire,  and  defeated  Gratian  near 
Paris,  who  was  betrayed  by  his  own  forces, 
and  assassinated  by  Andragathius  at  Lyons 
on  the  25th  of  August,  in  383.  The  churches 
in  Spain  and  Gaul  were  at  that  time  dis- 
turbed by  the  Priscillianists,*   who   renewed 

*  One  Mark,  a  Manichee,  coming  from  Memphis  in 
Egypt  into  Spain,  spread  the  poison  of  his  errors  in  Ga- 
licia.  His  first  disciple  was  Agape,  a  lady  of  distinction, 
who  brought  over  a  rhetorician  named  Elpidius.  These 
taught  Priscillian,  who  gave  name  to  the  sect.  He  was 
rich,  and  well  born  ;  had  fine  parts,  was  eloquent,  curi- 
ous, and  inquisitive  ;  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  acquired 
a  great  stock  of  profane  learning :  but  was  conceited  of 
his  own  knowledge,  vain,  and  of  a  hot  restless  temper. 
He  tainted  with  his  errors  several  persons  of  quality,  and 
a  ^reat  number  of  the  common  people,  especially  women  ; 
and  his  obliging  carriage  and  modest  composed  gravity 
gained  him  much  respect.  (See  Sulpic.  Sev.  1.  2.  Hist, 
c.  46 — 51.  Prosper  and  Isidore  in  Chron.)  The  errors 
of  this  sect  are  chiefly  gathered  from  St.  Leo's  Letter  to 
Turibius,  (ep.  15.  ed.  Quesnell.  ol.  93.)  the  first  council 
of  Toledo,  (Cone.  t.  2.  p.  228.)  the  council  of  Braga,  in 
5G3,  (t.  5.  p.  3G.)  St.  Austin,  &c.  The  Priscillianists 
with  Sabellius  confounded  the  three  persons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, in  which  they  introduced  many  new  uncouth  terms  : 
they  said  Christ  is  the  only -begotten  Son  of  God,  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  son  of  Mar y,  but  that  God  had  many 
other  sons  :  they  taught  that  Christ  assumed  our  nature, 
was  born  and  suffered  only  in  appearance ;  that  every 
human  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  substance ;  and 
pre-exists  the  state  to  which  it  is  condemned  in  the  body  : 
that  the  devil  or  author  of  evil,  was  not  created  by  God, 
but  sprang  from  darkness  and  the  chaos,  and  is  evil  by 
his  original  nature  ;  marriages  they  condemned  and  dis- 
solved,and  authorized  obscenities,  calling  their  adulteresses 
and  harlots  adoptive  sisters :  they  did  not  reject  the  Old 
Testament,  but  explained  it  all  allegorically  ;  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  they  added  false  acts  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, St.  Andrew,  and  St.  John  :  and  two  most  blasphe- 
mous books,  the  one  wrote  by  Priscillian,  called  Memoria 
Apostolorum  :  the  other  called  Libra  or  the  Pound,  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  twelve  questions,  or  blasphemies. 
This  book  they  ascribed  to  Dictinius.  To  conceal  their 
doctrine  by  lies  and  perjuries  when  necessary,  they  held 
to  be  a  precept,  and  were  ready  to  abjure  Priscillian  and 
their  tenets.  (S.  Aug.  ep.  237,  n.  3,  &c.)  Two  bishops 
named  Instantius  and  Salvianus  were  seduced  by  Pris- 
cillian :  Higinos,  bishop  of  Cordova,  their  neighbour,  at 
first  vigorously  opposed  them,  but  afterward  came  over  to 
them.  The  two  bishops,  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  and 
Elpidius  and  Priscillian,  laymen,  were  condemned  with 
their  heresy  by  the  council  of  Saragossa,  subscribed  by 
twelve  bishops,  held,  not  in  380,  (as  Labbe,  Hardouin, 
Pagi,  Tillemont,  and  Fleury  imagine  from  a  mistaken 
inscription,)  but  in  381,  as  cardinal  d'Aguirre  shows. 
The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  committed  to  ltha- 
cius, bishop  of  Ossobona,  (formerly  an  episcopal  see  in 
Lusitania,  now  called  Estombar  in  Algarves,)  who  was 
ordered  by  the  council  likewise  to  excommunicate  Higi- 
nus,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Isidore  commends  exceedingly 
the  eloquence  of  lthacius,  but  Sulpicius  Severus  re- 
proaches him  and  his  colleague  Idacius  with  gluttony, 
revenge,  haughtiness,  and  flattery.  This  Idacius  is 
commonly  called  bishop  of  Merida,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
expression  of  Sulpicius,  who  calls  him  Emeritee  eetatis,  of 
an  advanced  age.  Instantius  and  Salvian  grew  furious 
by  their  condemnation,  and  ordained  Priscillian  bishop 
of  Avila.  lthacius  and  Idacius  exasperated  the  heretics 
and  others  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  and  pro- 
cured a  rescript  from  the  emperor  Gratian,  by  which  the 
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many  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Manichees,  to  which  they  added  their  fa- 
vourite tenet  of  dissimulation  and  lying,  it 
being  an  avowed  principle  amongst  them, 
"  Swear,  forswear  thyself;  betray  not  the  se- 
cret." Maximtis  found  lthacius,  a  Spanish 
bishop,  the  warmest  accuser  of  the  Priscillian- 
ists, waiting  for  him  at  Triers.  Idacius  his 
colleague  joined  him  there.  The  new  emperor 
received  them  favourably,  and  commanded  the 
ringleaders  of  the  heretics  to  be  conducted 
thither  from  Spain,  and  confronted  with  their 
two  accusers.  St.  Martin  happened  to  go  to 
Triers  to  intercede  with  the  tyrant  in  favour  of 
certain  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death 
for  adhering  to  their  late  master,  Gratian. 
Many  at  the  same  time  came  from  different 
parts  to  pay  their  court  to  Maximus  with  the 
most  fawning  adulation.  But  our  saint  always 
maintained  his  apostolical  authority,  imitating 
herein  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  there  before 
him  upon  an  embassy  from  Valentinian  II. 
Gratian's  younger  brother,  who  remained  in 
possession  of  Italy.  Though  St.  Martin  was 
Maximus's  subject,  which  the  other  was  not, 
he  discovered  the  utmost  reluctance  to  commu- 

heretics  were  ordered  to  be  banished.  Instantius,  Sal- 
vian, and  Priscillian,  resolved  to  address  themselves  to 
pope  Damasus  ;  they  perverted  many  in  their  road  near 
Auch  in  Aquitain,  particularly  Euchrocia,  wife  of  Del- 
phidius,  a  famous  poet  and  orator,  and  her  daughter 
Piucula,  who  is  said  to  have  been  with  child  by  Priscillian. 
Pope  Damasus  refused  to  see  them ;  Salvian  died  at 
Rome :  the  other  two  repaired  to  Milan,  where  St.  Am- 
brose treated  them  as  pope  Damasus  had  done.  But 
they  gained  Macedonius,  master  of  the  offices,  who  ob- 
tained of  Gratian  an  order  to  the  vicar  of  Spain  to  restore 
them  to  their  churches  ;  which  was  executed.  By  this 
it  appears  that  Spain  was  no  longer  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul, as  it  was  a  little  before,  but  by  a  vicar  of  the  pre- 
fect of  the  prsetorium  of  Gaul.  This  was  at  that  time 
Gregory,  to  whom  lthacius  had  repaired,  and  whom  he 
found  favourable  to  his  cause.  Under  his  protection  he 
remained  at  Triers,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  fury  of 
his  enemies  in  Spain.  Maximus  in  the  mean  time  be- 
coming master  of  that  country  listened  to  his  complaints, 
and  despatched  an  order  to  the  vicar  of  Spain  to  send  In- 
stantius and  Priscillian  to  be  tried  in  a  council  at  Bour- 
deaux.  There  Instantius  was  condemned,  but  Priscillian 
appealed  to  Maximus,  and  they  were  both  sent  to  him  at 
Triers.  Sulpicius  says  the  council  ought  to  have  con- 
demned Priscillian  for  contumacy,  or,  if  he  had  any 
room  for  suspecting  these  prelates,  to  reserve  the  sen- 
tence to  other  bishops,  and  not  leave  such  crimes  to  the 
determination  of  an  emperor.  (Hist.  1.  2.)  But  they 
doubtless  were  afraid  of  offending  a  new  tyrant,  with 
whose  inclinations  they  were  no  way  acquainted.  Pris- 
cillian and  his  associates  being  put  to  death  at  Triers 
were  honoured  by  their  followers  in  Spain  as  martyrs, 
and  their  bones  conveyed  thither  and  honoured  as  relics. 
Maximus  was  defeated  by  Theodosius  in  Italy,  and  soon 
after  slain  at  Aquileia  in  333  or  339.  lthacius  was  then 
brought  to  a  trial,  convicted  of  seditious  and  irregular 
behaviour,  and  sent  into  banishment  in  3S9,  where  be 
died.  The  Priscillianists  in  Spain  were  repressed  by  tha 
severe  laws  of  Honorius  in  407  and  408,  and  suppressed 
by  the  zeal  of  the  holy  pope  St.  Leo,  and  of  St.  Turibius. 
bishop  of  Astorga.  in  447,  or  at  least  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors.  See  Simonis  de  Uries,  Dissertatio  Critica 
de  Priscillianistis,  eorumque  fatis,  doctrinis  et  moribus. 
Quarto.  Ultrajecti.  Anno  174.").  Also  Historic  Priscil- 
lianistarum,  a  Fr.  Girves,  Presbytero  Jur.  Can.  Dock 
Roms-,  an.  1749.  Octavo.     See  also  Tillemont  and  Orsi 
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nicate  with  Maximus;  and.  when  lie  was  in- 
vited to  dine  at  the  emperor's  table,  he  refused 
a  long  while,  saying  boldly,  that  he  could  not 
cat  at  the  same  table  with  a  man  who  had  de- 
prived one  emperor  of  his  dominions,  and 
another  of  his  life.  Maximus  protested  that  he 
had  not  accepted  of  the  empire  voluntarily,  but 
that  it  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  sol- 
diery ;  that  his  incredible  success  seemed  to 
testily  the  will  of  God,  and  that  not  one  of  his 
enemies  had  perished,  except  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  battle.  St.  Martin  at  length 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  invitation, 
which  gave  the  emperor  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
who  ordered  a  great  entertainment  to  be  made, 
and  invited  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
his  court,  and,  among  others,  his  uncle  and 
brother,  both  counts,  and  the  prefect  of  the 
praetorium.  The  priest  who  accompanied  St. 
Martin  was  seated  in  a  most  honourable  place 
between  two  counts,  and  on  the  same  couch ; 
and  St.  Martin  on  a  low  seat  near  the  emperor. 
In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  an  officer 
presented  the  cup  as  usual  to  Maximus,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  St.  Martin,  expecting 
to  receive  it  from  his  hand  ;  but,  when  the 
bishop  had  drank,  he  gave  it  to  his  priest,  as 
the  most  worthy  person  in  the  company:  which 
action  was  exceedingly  applauded  by  the  em- 
peror and  the  whole  court.  The  empress,  who 
attended  night  and  day  to  the  bishop's  dis- 
courses, sal  always  at  his  feet  upon  the  ground, 
and  would  needs  give  him  an  entertainment  in 
her  turn,  to  which  she  invited  the  emperor. 
St.  Martin  consented  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, for  though  he  was  above  seventy  years 
old,  he  never  conversed  with  women  except  on 
necessary  spiritual  affairs.  But  he  found  it 
unavoidable,  as  he  had  several  things  to  peti- 
tion tor  ;  such  as  the  delivery  of  prisoners,  the 
recalling  several  that  were  in  banishment,  and 
restoring  estates  that  had  been  confiscated. 
The  empress  herself  waited  upon  him  at  table 
in  the  humble  posture  of  a  servant. 

Neither  St.  Ambrose  nor  St.  Martin,  would 
communicate  with  Ithacius  or  those  bishops 
who  held  communion  with  him,  because  they 
sought  to  put  heretics  to  death.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  offence  these  saints  took  at  their 
prosecuting  Priscillian  in  such  a  manner, 
when  we  consider  how  much  the  Church  ab- 
horred the  shedding  of  the  blood  even  of  crimi- 
nals, and  never  suffered  any  of  her  clergy  to 
have  any  share  in  such  causes.  St.  Martin 
continually  reproved  Ithacius  for  his  conduct, 
and  pressed  him  to  desist  from  his  accusation. 
He  also  besought  Maximus  not  to  spill  the 
blood  of  the  guilty;  saying,  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  they  bad  been  declared  heretics,  and 
excommunicated  by  the  bishops,  and  that  there 
was  no  precedent  of  an  ecclesiastical  cause 
being  brought  before  a  secular  judge.  Ithacius, 
far  from  hearkening  to  his  advice,  presumed  to 
accuse  him  of  this  heresy,  'is  he  usually  did 
those  whose  manner  of  life  seemed  to  him  too 


rigid.  But  Maximus,  out  of  regard  to  St. 
Martin's  remonstrances,  caused  the  trial  to  be 
deterred  all  the  while  he  staid  at  Triers,  and 
even  promised  him  that  the  blood  of  the  per- 
sons accused  should  not  be  spilt.  But  after 
the  saint  had  left  Triers,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  committed  the  cause  of 
the  Priscillianists  to  Evodius,  whom  he  had 
made  prefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  severe 
judge  convicted  Priscillian  of  several  crimes  by 
his  own  confession,  as  of  holding  nocturnal 
assemblies  with  lewd  women,  of  praying  naked, 
and  other  such  things.  Ithacius  was  the  ac- 
cuser, and  was  even  present  when  Priscillian 
was  put  to  the  torture.5  Though  after  this  he 
withdrew,  and  did  not  assist  at  their  condem- 
nation to  death.  Evodius  laid  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding before  Maximus,  who  declared  Priscil- 
lian and  his  accomplices  worthy  of  death. 
Evodius  therefore  pronounced  sentence.  Pris- 
cillian, his  two  clerks  named  Felicissimus  and 
Armenius,  Latrociniusa  layman,  and  Euchrocia 
were  beheaded.  The  bishop  Instantius,  who 
had  been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Bour- 
deaux,  was  banished  to  the  islands  of  Sylina, 
or  the  isles  of  Scilly,  beyond  Britain.  Soon 
after  Afarinus  and  Aurelius,  two  deacons,  were 
condemned  to  death  :  Tiberian  was  sent  to  the 
same  islands,  and  his  estate  confiscated,  and 
others  were  punished  for  the  same  cause.6 
Ithacius  and  his  associate  bishops  were  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor,  so  that  several  who 
disapproved  their  conduct,  durst  not  condemn 
them.  Only  one  bishop,  named  Theognostus, 
publicly  declared  against  them. 

The  Ithacians  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to 
send  tribunes  into  Spain  with  a  sovereign 
power  to  search  out  heretics,  and  deprive  them 
of  their  lives  and  possessions.  No  one  doubted 
but  many  innocent  persons  would  fall  undis- 
tinguished in  this  search  :  for  the  paleness  of  a 
man's  countenance  or  his  dress,  was  enough  to 
bring  him  into  suspicion  with  those  people. 
The  day  after  they  had  obtained  this  order, 
they  heard,  when  they  least  expected  it,  that 
St.  Martin  was  almost  got  to  Triers ;  for  he 
was  obliged  to  go  there  very  often  about  affairs 
of  charity.  The  Ithacians  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  his  coming,  and  when  they  found  that  he 
abstained  from  their  communion,  they  told  the 
emperor  that,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Theognostus 
was  supported  by  Martin's  authority,  their  re- 
putation would  be  entirely  ruined.  Maximus 
therefore  represented  mndly  to  the  holy  man 
that  the  heretics  had  been  justly  condemned  for 
their  crimes  by  the  imperial  judges,  not  by  the 
bishops.  But  perceiving  that  St.  Martin  was 
not  moved,  but  urged  that  the  bishops  had 
carried  on  the  prosecutions,  Maximus  tell  into 
a  passion,  and  going  away,  gave  immediate 
orders  that  the  persons  tor  whom  he  came  to 
intercede  should  be  put  to  death.     These  were 

■'  Latinus  Pacatus,  in  Paneg.  Theodos.  sen.  1. 1.  foL 
202, 

•  Sev.  Hist.  Sacra,  1.  '-'.  c.  51. 
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count  Narses,  and  the  governor  Leucadius, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  Maximus  for  having 
adhered  to  Gratian's  party.  The  holy  man 
had  still  more  at  heart  to  prevent  the  tribunes 
bein"-  sent  into  Spain,  and  this  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  many  catholics,  but  also  for  the  here- 
tics, whose  lives  he  was  extremely  desirous  to 
save.  His  not  communicating  with  the  Itha- 
cians  was  only  meant  by  him  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  which  might  arise  from  the  scandal  of 
their  unjust  deportment :  but,  as  they  were  not 
excommunicated,  it  was  no  violation  of  any 
canon  to  communicate  with  them.  St.  Martin 
therefore  in  this  extremity  ran  to  the  palace 
again,  and  promised  the  emperor  to  communi- 
cate with  Ithacius,  provided  he  would  pardon 
those  unfortunate  persons,  and  recall  the  tri- 
bunes which  had  been  sent  into  Spain.  Maxi- 
mus immediately  complied  with  his  demands. 
The  next  day  being  pitched  upon  by  the  Itha- 
cians  for  the  ordination  of  Felix,  the  newly 
elected  bishop  of  Triers,  St.  Martin  communi- 
cated with  them  upon  that  occasion,  that  so 
many  people  might  be  rescued  from  slaughter. 
The  day  following,  he  left  Triers  with  some 
remorse,  or  a  grief  for  his  condescension.  But 
he  was  comforted  by  an  angel  at  prayer  in  the 
wood  near  Andethanna,  now  Echternach,  five 
miles  from  Triers,  who  said  to  him,  that  he  had 
reason  to  grieve  for  a  condescension  which  was 
a  misery,  but  charity  rendered  it  necessary  and 
excusable.7  St.  Sulpicius  adds,  that  St.  Mar- 
tin used  to  tell  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that,  from  this  time,  it  cost  him  more  difficulty 
and  longer  prayers  to  cast  out  devils  than  for- 
merly. Some  weakness,  imperfection,  or 
venial  sin  is  often  an  occasion  of  a  substraction 
of  sensible  devotion  or  grace,  till  it  be  recovered 
by  greater  humility  and  compunction  ;  though 
such  substractions  are  frequently  sent  merely 
for  trials. 

St.  Martin  continued  his  journey  to  Tours, 
where  he  was  received  as  the  tutelar  angel  of 
his  people.  In  his  great  age  he  relaxed  no- 
thing of  his  austerities,  or  of  his  zealous  labours 
for  the  salvation  of  others ;  and  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  to  confirm  his  doctrine  by 
frequent  and  wonderful  miracles,  as  we  are 
assured  by  St.  Sulpicius  Severus.  This  great 
man*  renouncing  the  world,  chose  for  his  first 
retreat  a  little  cottage  upon  an  estate  which  he 
had  at  a  village  upon  the  borders  of  Aquitain, 
now  in  Languedoc,  called  Primuliac,  and  after- 
ward Mount  Primlau,  a  place  not  now  known. 
He  made  several  visits  to  St.  Martin,  and 
squared  his  life  by  his  direction.  Upon  his 
arrival,  the  blessed  man  himself  presented 
water  to  him  and  his  companions  to  wash  their 
hands  before  eating,  ordered  them  to  be  served 
with  a  moderate  corporal  refection  :  then  fed 
them  with  the  spiritual  food  of  his  heavenly 
discourses,  strongly  exhorting  them  to  renounce 

7  Sulpic.  Sev.  Dial.  3.  c.  11    12,  13. 

*  See  the  Life  of  St.  Sulpicius,  2(J  Jan.  vul.  i.  p.  ltJG. 


sensuality,  and  the  pleasures  and  distraction  of 
the  world,  that,  without  hinderance,  they  might 
Ibllovv  the  Lord  Jesus  with  their  whole  hearts. 
In  the  evening  he  washed  their  feet  with  his 
own  hands.  St.  Sulpicius  assures  us,  that 
though  a  stranger  to  secular  learning,  he  was 
in  his  discourses  clear,  methodical,  pathetically 
vehement,  and  powerfully  eloquent :  that  he 
was  very  ready  in  solving  intricate  difficulties  of 
holy  writ,  in  answering  questions  upon  spiritual 
matters,  and  in  giving  to  every  one  suitable 
advice  :  that  no  one  confuted  errors  and  infide- 
lity, or  set  off  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  greater  perspicuity  or  force.  This  illus 
trious  author  adds,  that  he  never  heard  any 
man  speak  with  so  much  good  sense,  with  so 
much  knowledge  and  penetration,  or  with  purer 
language :  and  that  the  gravity,  dignity,  and 
humility,  with  which  he  delivered  himself,  were 
not  to  be  expressed.  Nevertheless,  his  strongest 
exhortation  to  perfect  virtue  was  the  almost 
irresistible  influence  of  his  example  and  won- 
derful sanctity.  No  one  ever  saw  him  angry, 
disturbed,  sad,  or  vainly  laughing :  the  same 
tranquillity  of  mind,  the  same  serenity  of  coun- 
tenance appeared  in  him  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, and,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
accidents,  even  beyond  what  seemed  possible  in 
this  mortal  life.  Christ  was  always  in  his 
mouth,  and  in  his  heart.  Nothing  reigned 
there  but  sincere  humility,  piety,  peace,  mercy, 
and  goodness.  He  was  very  cautious  never  to 
judge  others,  and  to  interpret  every  one's  ac- 
tions, if  it  was  possible,  in  the  best  part.  In- 
juries, slanders,  envy,  and  the  jealousy  of  per- 
secutors, which,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
were  never  wanting,  he  recompensed  by  weep- 
ing bitterly  for  their  sins,  and  by  seeking  every 
opportunity  of  serving  them,  and  of  heaping 
benefits  upon  them,- never  excluding  any  one 
from  his  holy  friendship.8  He  would  never 
lose  any  time  in  the  day,  and  often  passed  whole 
nights  in  labours  and  watchings.  To  his  body 
he  allowed  only  that  refreshment  and  repose 
which  extreme  necessity  required,  lying  on  the 
bare  ground,  covered  with  a  coarse  sackcloth. 
Amidst  his  exterior  employments  his  heart  was 
always  closely  united  to  God,  and  he  seemed 
never  to  lose  sight  of  his  presence,  either  in 
words  or  actions.  And  as  smiths,  when  they 
have  no  iron  bar  before  them  to  work  on,  strike 
sometimes  on  the  anvil  through  use;  so  St. 
Martin,  whether  he  read,  or  wrote,  or  treated 
with  men,  through  habit  was  continually  recol- 
lected in  the  interior  man,  and  conversed  sweetly 
with  the  heavenly  Spouse,  and  with  the  Giver 
of  all  graces.  He  was  accustomed  to  gather 
profitable  spiritual  lessons  and  thoughts,  and 
to  kindle  holy  affections  from  all  things  which 
occurred.  Once  when  he  saw  a  sheep  newly 
shorn,  he  pleasantly  said  to  those  that  were 
with  him:  "  This  sheep  hath  fulfilled  the  pre- 
cept of  the  gospel,  because  having  enough  fur 
two  coats,  it  hath  parted  with  one  to  such  as 

"  Sulpic.  vit.  S.  Martin,  c.  26,  17. 
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have  need  :  so  should  you  likewise  do."  See- 
ing a  man  keeping  swine,  very  cold,  and  but 
half  covered  with  a  poor  scanty  coat  of  skins,  he 
said  :  "  Behold  Adam  driven  out  of  Paradise  ; 
but  let  us,  leaving  the  old  Adam,  clothe  our- 
selves with  the  new."  In  visiting  his  diocess, 
arriving  once  at  a  river,  he  saw  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fowl  very  busy  in  gorging  up  the  fish; 
whereupon  he  said :  "  These  ravenous  birds 
resemble  much  our  infernal  enemies,  which  lie 
always  in  wait  to  catch  unwary  souls,  and  sud- 
denly make  them  their  prey."  But  he  com- 
manded the  fowls  to  leave  the  waters,  and  be- 
take ihemselves  to  the  hills  and  moors;  which 
they  instantly  did.  In  this  manner  every  crea- 
ture served  the  saint's  purified  eyes  as  a  lively 
glass  of  truth  ;  and,  from  all  things,  he  gathered, 
without  study  or  labour,  and  even  with  delight, 
wholesome  lessons,  to  maintain  his  heart  always 
in  pure  and  heavenly  thoughts.  In  like  man- 
ner he  endeavoured  that  his  subjects  should 
exercise  their  souls  constantly  in  prayer,  that 
they  might  be  disposed  to  afford  a  clean  and 
agreeable  lodging  to  the  heavenly  Spouse.  It 
was  by  keeping  his  mind  ever  fixed  on  God, 
and  by  the  excellent  purity  of  his  heart  much 
more  than  by  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  wit, 
and  by  his  reading,  that  he  attained  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  true  science,  and  heavenly  eloquence, 
and  acquired  that  strength  with  which,  as  a 
great  captain  of  the  spiritual  warfare,  he  by  all 
means  continually  waged  war  against  the  prince 
of  this  world,  and,  wherever  he  went,  dispos- 
sessed him  of  his  ancient  tyranny. 

St.  Martin  was  above  fourscore  years  old, 
when  God  was  pleased  to  put  a  happy  end  to 
his  labours.  Long  before  his  departure  he 
had  knowledge  of  his  approaching  death, 
which  he  clearly  foretold  to  his  disciples.  Being 
informed  that  a  scandalous  difference  had  arose 
amongst  the  clergy  at  Cande,  a  parish  at  the 
extremity  of  his  diocess,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Vienne  in  Touraine,  upon 
the  borders  of  Poitou  and  Anjou,  he  went 
thither  to  compose  the  disturbance,  attended 
as  usual  by  a  great  number  of  his  disciples. 
Having  remained  there  some  time,  and  settled 
all  things  to  his  satisfaction,  he  was  preparing 
for  his  return,  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
sickness,  and  found,  on  a  sudden,  his  strength 
tail  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  taken  ill,  he 
called  his  religious  brethren  about  him,  and 
told  them  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was 
come.  At  this  news  they  all  with  tears  and 
with  one  voice  said  to  him  ■  "  Father,  why  do 
you  forsake  us  ?  or  to  whom  do  you  recom- 
mend us?  The  ravening  wolves  will  fall  upon 
your  flock.  We  know  you  desire  to  be  with 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  your  reward  is  secure ;  nor 
will  be  a  whit  diminished  by  being  deferred  a 
while.  Have  pity  on  our  necessity,  who  are 
left  amidst  great  dangers."  The  servant  of 
God,  moved  with  their  tears,  wept  also,  and 
prayed  thus :  "  Lord,  if  I  am  still  necessary  to 
thy  people^  I  refuse  no  labour.     Thy  holy  will 


be  done."  As  it  he  had  said,  says  St.  Sulpi- 
cius;  My  soul  is  uneonquered  by  old  age, 
weakness,  or  fatigues,  and  ready  to  sustain  new 
conflicts,  if  you  call  me  to  them.  But  if  you 
spare  my  age,  and  take  me  to  yourself,  be  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  those  souls  for  which 
I  fear.  By  these  words  he  showed  that  he 
knew  not  which  was  dearest  to  him,  either  to 
remain  on  earth  for  Christ,  or  to  leave  the 
earth  for  Christ ;  and  has  taught  us  in  prayer 
for  temporal  things,  to  remit  ourselves  with 
perfect  resignation  and  indifference  to  the 
divine  will,  begging  that  God  may  direct  all 
things  in  us  and  through  us  to  his  greater 
glory.  The  saint  had  a  fever  which  lasted 
some  days  :  notwithstanding  which  he  spent  the 
night  in  prayer,  lying  on  ashes  and  hair  cloth. 
His  disciples  earnestly  entreated  him  that  he 
would  suffer  them  at  least  to  put  a  little  straw 
under  him.  But  he  replied  :  "  It  becomes  not 
a  Christian  to  die  otherwise  than  upon  ashes. 
I  shall  have  sinned  if  I  leave  you  any  other 
example."  He  continually  held  up  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  never  interrupting  his 
prayer,  so  that  the  priests  that  stood  about  him, 
begged  he  would  turn  himself  on  one  side,  to 
afford  his  body  a  little  rest.  He  answered  : 
"  Allow  me,  my  brethren,  to  look  rather  to- 
wards heaven  than  upon  the  earth,  that  my 
soul  may  be  directed  to  take  its  flight  to  the 
Lord  to  whom  it  is  going."  Afterward,  seeing 
the  devil  near  him,  he  said :  "  What  dost  thou 
here,  cruel  beast?  Thou  shalt  find  nothing  in 
me.  Abraham's  bosom  is  open  to  receive  me." 
Saying  these  words,  he  expired  on  the  8th  of 
November,  probably  in  397.*  He  died  seven 
months  after  St.  Ambrose,  as  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  assures  us.  They  who  were  present 
wondered  at  the  brightness  of  his  face  and 
whole  body,  which  seemed  to  them  as  if  it  were 
already  glorified.9  The  inhabitants  of  Poitiers 
warmly  disputed  the  possession  of  his  body;  but 
the  people  of  Tours  carried  it  off.  The  whole 
city  came  out  to  meet  it :  all  the  country  people 
and  many  from  neighbouring  cities  flocked 
thither,  with  about  two  thousand  monks,  and  a 
great  company  of  virgins.  They  all  melted  into 
tears,  though  no  one  doubted  of  his  glory.  He 
was  carried  with  hymns  to  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment, which  was  in  a  little  grove  at  some 
distance  from  the  monastery,  where  certain 
monks  lived  in  separate  cells.  The  place  was 
then  five  hundred  and  thirty  paces  from  the 
city,  as  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us,  though 
at  present  it  is  part  of  it,  and  the  walls  were 
carried  so  far  as  to  encompass  it  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inroads  of  the  Normans.  St.  Brice, 
St.  Martin's  successor,  built  a  chapel  over  his 
tomb,  and  St.  Perpetuus,  the  sixth  bishop   of 

!)  S.  Sulpic.  Sever,  ep.  3.  ad  Bassulam   Socrum  suam, 
p.  3fi9. 


*  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  which 
is  very  intricate,  see  Mem.  deTrevoux,  an.  1765,  p.  1238' 
1269. 
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Tours,  about  the  year  470,  founded  upon  that 
spot  the  great  church  and  monastery,  the 
saint's  sumptuous  tomb  being  placed  be- 
hind the  hi^h  altar.*  These  monks  secu- 
larized themselves  in  the  seventh  century. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth,  pope  Adrian  I. 
at  the  request  of  Charlemagne,  placed  there 
regular  canons,  and  Alcuin  was  shortly  after 
appointed  their  abbot.t  These  canons  were 
secularized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in 
849,  and  have  continued  so  ever  since  The 
king  of  France,  from  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet, 
is  the  abbot  and  first  canon  :  besides  eleven 
dignitaries,  and  fifty-one  canons,  &c.  here  are 
ecclesiastical  honorary  canons,  namely,  the 
patriarch    of  Jerusalem,    the    archbishops    of 


and  that  this  oil  was  sometimes  miraculously 
increased.11 

Many  miracles  wrought  at  the  sbrine  of 
St.  Martin,  or  through  his  intercession,  imme- 
diately after  his  happy  death,  some  of  which 
are  recounted  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  For- 
tunatus,  and  others,  excited  exceedingly  the 
devotion  of  the  people.  Some  have  imagined 
that  he  was  the  first  saint  publicly  honoured 
by  the  Church  as  a  confessor;  but  this  is  not 
so  much  as  insimrated  by  any  ancient  author  : 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Thecla,  and 
many  others  were  not  properly  martyrs,  not 
to  mention  St.  Petronilla,  St.  Praxedes,  and 
St.  Pudentiana.  The  principal  feast  of  Saint 
Martin   is   kept    on   the    11th  of  November: 


Mentz,  Cologne,  Compostella,  Sens,  and  Bour-   that  of  his  ordination   and  the  translat 


ges  ;  the  bis'hops  of  Liege,  Strasbourg,  Angers, 
Auxerre,  and  Quebec  ;  and  the  abbots  of  Mar- 
moutier,  and  St.  Julian's  at  Tours ;  and  lay 
honorary  canons,  the  dauphin,  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Anjou,  Brittany,  Bourbon,  Ven- 
dome,  and  Nevers :  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Dunois,  and  Angouleme :  also  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  in  Scotland,  before  that  family  had 
changed  its  religion.  The  extraordinary  devo- 
tion which  the  French  and  all  Europe  have 
expressed  to  St.  Martin,  and  to  this  church  for 
the  sake  of  his  precious  tomb,  would  furnish 
matter  for  a  large  history.  The  Huguenots 
rifled  the  shrine  and  scattered  the  relics  of  this 
saint.  But  this  church  recovered  a  bone  of  his 
arm,  and  part  of  his  skull.10  Before  this  dis- 
persion, certain  churches  had  obtained  small 
portions  which  they  still  preserve.  The  priory 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  at  Paris  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  part:  two  of  his  teeth  are  shown  in 
St.  Martin's  at  Tournay.  The  cathedral  at 
Tours  was  built  by  St.  Martin  in  honour  of  St. 
Maurice  :  but  since  the  year  1096,  bears  the 
title  of  St.  Gatian's.  Its  chapter  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  France ;  the  bishop  of 
Tours  was  suffragan  to  Rouen  till  he  was 
made  a  metropolitan.  A  vial  of  sacred  oil  is 
kept  at  St.  Martin's ;  with  which  Henry  IV. 
was  anointed  king  instead  of  that  from  Rheims. 
St.  Sulpicius  relates  that  St.  Martin  sometimes 
cured  distempers  by  oil  which  he  had  blessed, J 

10  See  Gervaise,  1.  4.  p.  344.  352. 


*  That  this  was  an  abbey  of  munks  till  the  seventh 
century  is  invincibly  demonstrated  by  Dom.  Badier 
against  Abbe  Gervaise. 

t  Hence  the  authors  of  the  History  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  some  others,  doubt  whether  Alcuin  was  a 
monk.  But  it  seems  undoubted  that  he  had  professed 
himself  a  monk  in  his  youth  in  England.  And  F.  Da- 
niel observes  from  Eginhard,  that  Charlemagne  never 
nominated  the  same  person  to  two  abbeys,  except  Alcuin, 
to  whom  he  gave  several  abbeys,  that  he  might  settle  in 
them  regular  discipline  ;  which  he  might  do,  though  of 
a  different  Order.  He,  indeed,  chose  St.  Martin's  at 
Tours  for  his  retreat ;  but  his  view  was  to  settle  better 
the  discipline  of  this  great  house,  and  to  satisfy  his  devo- 
tion to  St.  Martin,  in  imitation  of  many  other  great  men. 
There  also  he  had  the  convenience  of  an  excellent 
library. 

J  Oil  found  in  the  tombs  of  saints;  or  e/cn  that  which 


his  relics  on  the  4th  of  July :  that  of  bringing 
them  back  from  Auxerre  to  Tours,  called  Re^ 
latio,  on  the  13th  of  December. 

The  virtue  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  the 
miracle  of  the  world,  was  founded  in  the  most 
profound  humility,  perfect  meekness,  and  self- 
denial  by  which  he  was  dead  to  himself,  in 
his  continual  meditation  on  religious  truths, 
in  his  love  of  heavenly  things,  and  contempt 
of  the  world,  to  which  his  heart  was  crucified  : 
lastly,  in  the  constant  union  of  his  soul  to  God, 
by  the  exercise  of  holy  prayer,  and  by  the 
entire  resignation  of  himself  to  the  divine  will 
in  all  things  without  reserve.  Such  a  disposi- 
tion could  not  but  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  ardent  fraternal  charity,  zeal  for  the 
divine  honour,  and  all  other  virtues.  What- 
ever our  state  and  circumstances  may  be  in 
the  world,  unless  by  learning  the  same  virtues, 
and  studying  daily  to  improve  them  in  our 
hearts,  we  put  on  the  spirit  of  Christ,  bear  his 
image  in  our  souls,  and  wear  his  livery,  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  owned  by  him  at  the  last 
day,  or  to  find  admittance  into  the  company  of 
his  elect;  but  shall  be  cast  forth  with  the 
reprobate  into  outer  darkness. 

ST.  MENNAS,  M. 

The  edicts  of  Dioclesian  were  rigorously  exe- 
cuted in  the  East,  when  Mennas  or  Menas, 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,  a  soldier  in  the  Roman 
troops,  then  quartered  at  Cotyaeus  in  Phrygia, 
was  apprehended,  and,  boldly  confessing  his 

11  S.  Snip.  Dial.  3.  c.  2,  3. 


was  taken  from  lamps  which  burned  before  their  shrines, 
has  been  anciently  often  used  with  devotion  as  a  relic  ; 
but  this  ought  not  lightly  to  be  done  by  private  persons. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to  queen  Theodelinda  the 
oils,  as  he  calls  them,  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  of  near 
seventy  other  martyrs  and  confessors  at  Rome ;  and 
some  portions  called  the  oil  of  many  hundreds,  and 
others  of  many  thousands.  (See  Muratori,  Anecdot.  Lat. 
t.  2.  Mabillon,  Diss,  des  SS.  Inconnus,  c.  19.  p.  103.  and 
App.  p.  174.)  Paul  Warnefrid  (De  Gest.  Longob.  1.  2. 
c.  15.)  attributes  a  miraculous  healing  of  sore  eyes  to  the 
application  of  oil  taken  from  a  lamp  burning  before  St. 
Martin's  altar. 
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faith,  cruelly  scourged,  then  tormented  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner  on  the  rack,  and  at 
length  beheaded,  by  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  president,  probably  about  the  year  804. 
His  name  has  been  always  very  famous  in 
the  calendars  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the 
East  See  the  first  acts  of  this  martyr,  trans- 
lated in  Surius,  who  borrowed  them  from 
Metaphrastes.  They  begin,  BihtiXcvovtos  A«o- 
kKijtmvov  icai  Nagi/tuuvoi),  and  are  warmly 
defended  and  extolled  by  Falconius,  p.  30. 
The  second  acts  in  Surius,  ascribed  to  Ti- 
mothy, patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  3S0,  deserve 
little  credit.  (See  Tillem.  t.  5.  in  Peter  of 
Alex.  n.  4.)  Lambecius  mentions  other  acts 
of  this  saint,  t.  8.  p.  269.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Gr.  t.  6.  p.  548. 

Another  St.  Mennas,  martyr  in  Lybia, 
under  Maximian,  is  named  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Martyrologies  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. Procopius  (1.  1.  de  a?dif.  Justin.) 
mentions  a  church  built  at  Constantinople 
by  Justinian,  in  honour  of  St.  Mennas,  whose 
body  was  translated  thither.  This  Baronius 
understands  of  the  Lybian ;  Jos.  Assemani  of 
Mennas,  the  soldier  under  Dioclesian,  (t.  5. 
p.  461.)  The  acts  of  Mennas  the  Lybian,  in 
Surius,  are  of  no  authority. 
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ST.  MARTIN,  POPE,  M. 

From  his  letters,  Theophanes,  and  especially  Anasta- 
sius,  in  Pontific.  et  in  ep.  ad  Martin.  Namiens.  episc. 
The  Vener.  Card.  Baronius,  Fleury,  1.  38.  et  Jos. 
Assemani,  Comm.  in  Kalend.  t.  6.  p.  253. 

A.  D.  655. 

St.  Martin  was  a  native  of  Todi  in  Tuscany, 
and  became  renowned  in  the  clergy  of  Rome 
for  his  learning  and  sanctity.  Whilst  he  was 
deacon  of  that  church  he  was  sent  by  pope 
Theodoras  in  quality  of  apocrisiarius  or  nuncio 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  showed  his  zeal 
against  the  reigning  heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites.  Upon  the  death  of  Theodorus,  after  a 
vacancy  of  near  three  weeks,  Martin  was  elected 
pope  in  July,  619,  and,  in  the  October  follow- 
ing, held  in  the  Lateral)  church  a  council  of 
one  hundred  and  live  bishops,  against  the 
Monotbelites,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
ringleaders  of  that  sect,  particularly  Sergius 
ami  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  formerly  bishops 
of  Constantinople,  and  Paul,  who  was  then  m 
possession  of  that  see.  The  Ecthesis  of  Hera- 
clius  and  the  Typus  of  Constans,  two  imperial 
edicts,  were  likewise  censured  :  the  former, 
because  it  contained  an  exposition  of  faith 
entirely  favourable  to  the  Monotbelites '  the 
latter,    because  it  was  a   formulary  by    which 


silence  was  imposed  on  both  parties,  and  it  was 
forbid  by  it  to  mention  either  one  or  two  opera- 
tions in  Christ.  "The  Lord,"  said  the  La- 
teran  lathers,  "  hath  commanded  us  to  sh-un 
evil  and  do  good  ;  but  not  to  reject  the  good 
with  the  evil.  We  are  not  to  deny  at  the  same 
time  both  truth  and  error." 

The  emperor  Constans  .sent  Olympius,  his 
chamberlain,  in  quality  of  exarch  into  Italy, 
with  an  order  either  to  cause  Martin  to  be 
massacred,  or  to  send  him  prisoner  into  the 
East.  Olympius,  coming  to  Rome  whilst  the 
council  was  assembled,  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
schism  ;  but  not  succeeding  ty  open  violence, 
had  recourse  to  treachery,  and  commanded 
one  of  his  attendants  to  murder  the  pope  whilst 
he  was  administering  the  communion  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  which  might  be 
more  easily  done,  as  the  pope  carried  the  com- 
munion to  every  one  in  his  own  place.  The 
servant  who  had  undertaken  to  execute  this 
commission  afterward  swore  that  he  had  been 
struck  with  blindness,  and  could  not  see  the 
pope.  Olympias,  therefore,  seeing  the  pope 
had  been  thus  protected  by  heaven,  declared 
to  him  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  made 
his  peace  with  him,  and  marched  into  Sicily, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  where  his 
army  perished,  and  he  died  of  sickness.  The 
emperor  then  sent  Theodorus  Calliopas  ex- 
arch, with  Theodorus  Pellurus,  one  of  his 
chamberlains,  with  a  strict  charge  to  seize 
Martin,  whom  he  accused  of  heresy,  because 
he  condemned  the  type ;  and  charged  him 
with  Nestorianism,  as  the  Egyptians  did  ail 
Catholics.  The  new  exarch  and  the  chamber- 
lain arrived  at  Rome  with  the  army  from  Ra- 
venna on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  June,  653. 
The  pope,  who  had  been  sick  ever  since  Octo- 
ber, shut  himself  up  in  the  Lateran  church, 
but  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  salute  the  exarch, 
who  inquired  where  the  pope  was,1  saying,  he 
desired  to  adore  him,*  which  he  repeated  the 
next  day.  Two  days  after,  on  Monday,  Cal- 
liopas accused  him  of  having  arms  concealed  : 
but  the  pope  bade  him  search  his  palace, 
which  he  did  ;  and  no  arms  being  found,  the 
pope  said,  "  Thus  have  calumnies  been  always 
employed  against  us."  Half  an  hour  after, 
the  soldiers  returned  and  seized  the  pope,  who 
lay  sick  on  a  couch  near  the  gate  of  the 
church ;  and  Calliopas  presented  the  clergy  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor,  commanding  Saint 
Martin  to  be  deposed  as  unworthy  of  the 
popedom.  The  clergy  cried  out,  "  Anathema 
to  him  who  shall  say  that  pope  Martin  hath 
changed  any  point  of  faith,  and  to  him 
who  perseveres   not   in  the  Catholic  faith   till 

1  S.  Mart.  ep.  15.  and  Anastas.  in  S.  Martin. 


*  To  adore  and  to  salute  were  used  in  that  age  pro- 
miscuously :  and  to  adorn  the  emperor  was  a  phiase 
us.d  long  before.  Gothofred.  ad  Leg.  un.  Cod.  Theod. 
de    praepositia  satri  cubiculi ;  and  Salmasius  ad  Hist. 
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death."  Calliopas,  fearing  the  multitude,  said, 
"  There  is  no  other  faith  but  yours  ;  nor  have 
I  any  other :"  several  of  the  bishops  said, 
"  We  will  live  and  die  with  him."  The  pope 
was  led  out  of  the  church  into  the  palace,  and, 
on  the  ISth  of  June,  taken  thence  at  midnight, 
and  carried  in  a  boat  down  the  Tiber  to 
Porto,  where  he  was  put  on  board  of  a  vessel 
to  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  After  three 
months'  sail  he  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Naxos, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  guards  a  whole  year, 
being  allowed  to  lodge  in  a  house.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dysentery 
and  a  loathing  of  food.  When  the  bishops 
and  inhabitants  sent  him  any  provisions,  the 
guards  plundered  them,  and  abused  with  inju- 
rious language  and  blows  those  who  brought 
him  presents,  saying,  "  Whoever  shows  any 
kindness  to  this  man  is  an  enemy  to  the  state." 
St.  Martin  was  more  afflicted  at  the  injuries 
which  his  benefactors  received  than  at  his  own 
sufferings.  He  was  brought  to  Constantino- 
ple on  the  17th  of  September,  in  654,  and, 
after  much  ill  usage,  lay  in  a  dungeon  without 
speaking  to  any  body  but  his  keepers  for  near 
three  months,  from  the  17th  of  September  to 
the  15th  of  December.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  wrote  as  follows  :  "  It  is  now  forty-seven 
days  since  I  have  been  permitted  to  wash  my- 
self either  in  cold  or  warm  water.  I  am  quite 
wasted  and  chilled,  and  have  had  no  respite 
either  upon  sea  or  land  from  the  flux  which  I 
surfer.  My  body  is  broken  and  spent,  and, 
when  I  would  take  any  nourishment,  I  want 
such  kind  of  food  as  is  necessary  to  support 
me  ;  and  have  a  perfect  aversion  and  loathing 
to  what  I  have.  But  I  hope  that  God,  who 
knows  all  things,  when  he  shall  have  taken 
me  out  of  this  world,  will  bring  my  persecutors 
to  repentance."2  On  the  15th  of  December  he 
was  examined  by  the  Sacellarius,  or  treasurer, 
in  the  chamber  of  that  magistrate,  in  presence 
of  the  senate,  which  was  then  assembled  there. 
He  was  removed  thence  to  a  terrace,  where 
the  emperor  might  have  a  sight  of  him  from 
his  window :  and  the  Sacellarius  ordered  his 
guards  to  divest  him  of  the  marks  of  his  epis- 
copal dignity.  Then  delivering  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  prefect  of  the  city,  he  said,  "  Take 
him,  my  lord  prefect,  and  pull  him  to  pieces 
immediately."  He  likewise  commanded  those 
that  were  present  to  anathematize  him.  But 
not  above  twenty  persons  cried  out  anathema : 
all  the  rest  hung  down  their  heads,  and  retired 
overwhelmed  with  grief. 

The  executioners,  laying  hold  of  the  saint, 
took  away  his  sacerdotal  pallium,  and  stripped 
him  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  tunic  which 
they  left  him  without  a  girdle,  having  torn  it 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that  his  naked 
body  was  exposed  to  sight.  They  put  an 
iron  collar  about  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  in 
this     manner    from    the    palace    through    the 


to  him,  and  an  executioner  carrying  the  sword 
before  him,  to  show  that  he  was  condemned  to 
die.  The  people  wept  and  sighed,  except  a 
small  number  who  insulted  him  ;  but  the 
martyr  preserved  a  calm  and  serene  counte- 
nance. Being  come  to  the  praetorium  he  was 
thrown  into  a  prison  with  murderers ;  but 
about  an  hour  afterward  was  taken  thence,  and 
cast  into  the  prison  of  Diomedes,  so  much  hurt 
and  bruised,  that  he  left  the  staircase  be- 
smeared with  his  blood,  and  seemed  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost.  He  was  placed  on  a  bench, 
chained  as  he  was,  and  almost  dead  with  cold  ; 
for  the  winter  was  very  severe.  He  had  none 
of  his  own  friends  or  servants  about  him,  but 
a  young  clerk  who  had  followed  him  weeping. 
The  gaoler  was  chained  to  him,  and  t*he  order 
for  his  execution  was  expected  every  moment : 
and  the  holy  pope  impatiently  waited  for  mar- 
tyrdom. But  it  was  delayed,  and  his  irons 
were  knocked  off.  The  emperor  went  next 
day  to  visit  the  patriarch  Paul,  who  lay  very 
sick,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  been  done 
against  the  pope.  Paul  sighed,  and  said, 
"  Alas  !  this  is  still  to  augment  my  punish- 
ment." And  he  conjured  the  emperor  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  the  pope  had  suffered. 
Paul  died  soon  after,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
been  formerly  patriarch,  was  very  desirous  to 
recover  that  see.  During  his  exile  he  had 
abjured  the  Monothelite  heresy  under  pope 
Theodorus  at  Rome,  and  had  been  entertained 
as  a  bishop  by  that  Church,  according  to  its 
accustomed  law  of  hospitality  toward  strangers. 
Constans  sent  Demosthenes,  deputy  to  the 
Sacellarius,  to  examine  St.  Martin  in  prison, 
whether  Pyrrhus  had  made  his  recantation  at 
Rome  of  his  own  accord,  or  through  solicita- 
tions. St.  Martin  satisfied  him  that  he  had 
done  it  of  his  own  accord ;  though  he  had 
soon  relapsed  again.  Demosthenes  said, 
"  Consider  in  what  glory  you  once  lived,  and 
to  what  a  condition  you  are  now  reduced. 
This  is  entirely  owing  to  yourself."  The  pope 
only  replied,  "  God  be  praised  for  all  things." 
St.  Martin  continued  in  the  prison  of  Dio 
medes  near  three  months,  to  the  10th  of  March, 
655,  when  he  was  ordered  to  be  banished 
to  the  Taurica  Chersonesus  on  the  15th  of 
May.  The  famine  was  so  great  in  that  coun- 
try, that  the  pope  assured  his  friends,  in 
one  of  his  letters  :  "  Bread  is  talked  of  here, 
but  never  seen.  If  some  relief  is  not  sent 
us  from  Italy,  or  Pontus,  it  is  impossible  to 
live."3  He  wrote  another  letter  in  Septem- 
ber, wherein  he  says  :*  "  We  are  not  only 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
are  even  deprived  of  the  means  to  live.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  all  pagans ;  and 
they  who  come  hither,  besides  their  learn- 
ing the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
have  no  charity,  nor  even  that  natural  compas- 
sion which  is  to  be  found  among  barbarians. 
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places  in  the  barks  which  come  hither  to  be 
loaded  with  salt;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  buy 
any  thing  but  one  bushel  of  corn,  which  cost 
me  tour  gold  pence.  I  admire  the  insensibility 
of"  all  those  who  have  heretofore  had  some  rela- 
tion to  me,  who  have  so  entirely  forgot  me, 
that  they  do  not  so  much  as  seem  to  know 
whether  I  am  in  the  world.  I  wonder  still 
more  at  those  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  for  the  little  concern  they  show  for  one 
of  their  body.  If  that  Church  has  no  money, 
it  wants  not  corn,  oil,  or  other  provisions,  out 
of  which  they  might  send  us  some  small  sup- 
ply. What  fear  hath  seized  all  these  men, 
which  can  hinder  them  from  fulfilling  the 
commands  of  God,  in  relieving  the  distressed? 
Have  I  appeared  such  an  enemy  to  the  whole 
Church,  or  to  them  in  particular?  However, 
I  pray  God,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter, 
to  preserve  them  stedfast  and  immovable  in 
the  orthodox  faith.  As  to  this  wretched  body, 
God  will  have  care  of  it.  He  is  at  hand ;  why 
should  I  give  myself  any  trouble  ?  I  hope  in 
his  mercy,  he  will  not  prolong  my  course." 
The  good  pope  was  not  disappointed  of  his 
hope;  for  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September, 
in  655,  having  held  the  holy  see  six  years,  one 
month,  and  twenty-six  days.  He  was  interred 
in  a  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  within  a 
furlong  from  the  city  of  Chersona:  a  great 
concourse  of  people  resorted  to  his  tomb.  His 
relics  were  afterward  carried  to  Rome,  and 
deposited  in  a  church  dedicated  long  before  in 
honour  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  He  is  ho- 
noured by  the  Latins,  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  to 
Rome,  and  by  the  Greeks  on  the  13th  of 
April ;  also  on  the  15th  and  20th  of  September. 
By  the  Muscovites  on  the  14th  of  April.  His 
constancy  and  firmness  appear  in  his  letters. 
They  are  well  written,  with  strength  and  wis- 
dom :  the  style  is  great  and  noble,  worthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  holy  see. 

The  saints  equally  despised  the  goods  and 
the  evils  of  this  life,  because  they  had  before 
their  eyes  the  eternal  glory  with  which  momen- 
tary labours  and  sufferings  will  be  abundantly 
recompensed.  Can  we  be  called  Christians', 
who,  by  our  murmuring  and  impatience  under 
the  least  trials,  and  by  recoiling  at  the  least 
harsh  word,  show  ourselves  to  be  strangers  to 
the  spirit,  and  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ? 
It  is  only  by  bearing  the  marks  of  his  suffer- 
ings,  and  by  practising  the  heroic  virtues  which 
tribulation  calls  forth,  that  we  can  enter  into 
the  bliss  which  he  has  purchased  for  us  by  his 
cross.  If  with  the  saints  we  look  up  at  the 
joys  which  are  to  be  the  recompense  of  our 
patience,  and  consider  attentively  the  example 
ot  Christ,  we  shall  receive  our  sufferings,  not 
only  with  resignation,  but  with  joy,  as  graces 
of  which  we  are  most  unworthy. 


S.  NILUS,  C.  [November  12. 

ST.  NILUS,  ANCHORET,  FATHER 
OF  THE  CHURCH,  C. 


Nobility,  dignities,  honours,  and  riches,  have 
not  given  so  great  lustre  to  the  name  of  St. 
Nilus,  as  the  contempt  of  those  things  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  his  retreat,  such  was  his 
oare  to  live  unknown  to  the  world,  that  he  has 
concealed  from  us  the  very  manner  of  life 
which  he  led  in  the  desert,  and  all  we  know  of 
him  is  reduced  to  certain  general  circumstances. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ancyra  in 
Galatia,  says  Orsi :  it  appears  by  his  writings 
that  he  had  a  regular  education,  in  which  piety 
and  religion  had  always  the  ascendant.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  time  of  life  he  had  St.  Chry- 
sostom  for  master ;  but  it  must  have  been  at 
Antioch,  whither  the  reputation  of  that  holy 
doctor  must  have  drawn  him,  perhaps  when  he 
resigned  his  government  in  order  to  retire  from 
the  world.  St.  Nilus  was  married,  had  two 
sons,  lived  in  great  splendour  and  dignity,  and 
was  raised  by  the  emperor  to  the  post  of  prefect 
or  governor  of  Constantinople.  The  ambition, 
avarice,  jealousies,  and  other  vices  which 
reigned  in  the  court  of  Arcadius,  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  conscience  of  a  pious  and  timorous 
magistrate,  who,  in  all  his  actions,  feared  no- 
thing so  much  as  to  authorize  or  connive  at 
injustice  or  sin.  And  the  desire  of  living  only 
to  God  and  himself  worked  so  strongly  in  his 
heart,  that  he  obtained,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, his  wife's  consent  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  world,  about  the  year  390.  His 
eldest  son  he  left  to  her  care  to  be  trained  up 
to  the  duties  of  his  station  in  the  world,  and 
with  the  younger  named  Theodulus,  betook 
himself  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  desert  of  Sinai. 
In  this  retreat  they  lived  together  in  the  most 
fervent  exercises  of  the  monastic  state,  and  sus- 
tained many  conflicts  against  both  their  visible 
and  invisible  enemies. 

The  works  which  St.  Nilus  hath  left  us  were 
in  great  request  amongst  the  ancients,  and,  as 
Photius  justly  remarks,1  demonstrate  the  ex- 
cellent perfection  of  his  virtue,  and  his  great 
talent  of  eloquence.*     In  his  treatise,  On  the 

1  Cod.  201. 


*  The  works  of  St.  Nilus,  without  his  letters,  were 
published  at  Rome  in  1673,  by  Joseph-Maria  Suarez. 
F.  Peter  Poussines,  Jesuit,  published  his  letters  to  the 
number  of  335,  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  in  1657.  Leo  Alla- 
tius  bath  printed  a  much  greater  number  in  four  books, 
at  Rome,  in  1668,  folio.  The  saint  frequently  admo- 
nishes priests  not  to  be  too  harsh  in  receiving  sinners  ;  and 
relates  that,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a  bishop  called 
Carpus  was  rebuked  by  Christ  in  a  vision,  for  using  too 
much  rigoui  towards  penitents:  (1.  2  ep.  190.  et  ep.  64. 
1.4.  recited  in  the  second  council  of  Nice:)  he  blames  the 
lord  Olympiodorus,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  that 
he  had  caused  the  shapes  of  beasts  and  other  strange 
forms  to  be  painted  upon  the  walls  of  a  church;  and 
tells  him,  that  we  may  only  paint  the  cross  in  the  chan- 
cel, and  round  the  church  place  pictures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  that  those  who  cannot  read  may  learn 
the  history  of  the  bible.  The  Iconoclasts  had  falsified 
this  passage  by  putting  it,  ,,u»j  white  over  the  waU»y'f» 
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Monastic  Life,  he  observes  that  Christ  came 
from  heaven  to  teach  men  the  true  way  of  vir- 
tue and  wisdom,  to  which  all  the  sages  of  the 
ancients  were  strangers.  He  adds,  that  the 
first  Christians  imitated  their  master  in  all 
things;  but  that  this  primitive  zeal  being 
cooled,  some  persons  took  a  resolution  to 
abandon  the  perplexing  business  of  the  world, 
and  renounced  riches  and  pleasures,  the  better 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  all  vir- 
tues, and  to  curb  their  passions.  But  that  this 
state,  so  holy  in  its  original,  had  then  so  much 
degenerated,  that  many  professors  of  it  dis- 
graced it  by  their  irregularities.  These  disor- 
ders he  censures  with  great  fervour  and  acute- 
ncss,  in  this  and  his  other  ascetic  works,  in 
which  he  strongly  recommends  voluntary  po- 
verty, obedience,  concord,  and  humility.  In  his 
book  on  prayer,  a  work  particularly  admired 
by  Photius,  many  excellent  maxims  are  laid 
down.  The  saint  recommends,  that  we  beg  of 
God,  in  the  first  place,  the  gift  of  prayer,  and 
entreat  the  Holy  Ghost  to  form  in  our  hearts 
those  pure  and  ardent  desires  which  he  has 
promised  always  to  hear,  and  that  he  vouchsafe 
to  teach  us  interiorly  to  pray :  this  holy  doctor 
will  have  us  only  to  ask  of  God,  that  his  will 
be  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  To  per- 
sons in  the  world  he  inculcates  temperance, 
humility,  prayer,  contempt  of  the  world,  con- 
tinual meditation  on  death,  and  the  obligation 
of  giving  large  alms.  The  saint  was  always 
ready  to  communicate  to  others  his  spiritual 
science.  For,  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  solitude, 
he  had  learned  to  know  God  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  is  not  known  in  the  tumult  of  the 
world,  and  to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  peace. 
What  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  maxims 
of  an  interior  life,  and  in  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  how  much  he  was  consulted  by 
persons  of  all  ranks,  appears  from  the  great 
number  of  his  letters,  which  are  still  extant. 
They  are  short,  but  elegant,  and  written  with 
spirit  and  vehemency,  especially  when  any 
vice  is  the  theme.  By  an  express  treatise,  he 
endeavours  to  show  the  state  of  anchorets  or 
hermits  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  religious 
who  live  in  communities  in  cities,  because  the 
latter  find  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  their 
virtue  and  recollection,  and  to  subdue  their 
passions ;  but  he  must  speak  of  hermits,  who 
have  been  first  well  exercised  under  some 
experienced  master:  and  he  takes  notice  that 
hermits  have  their  particular  difficulties  and 
great  trials.  This  he  himself  had  experienced 
by  violent  interior  temptations  and  troubles  of 
mind,  with  which  the  devil  long  assaulted  him ; 
but  he  overcame  them  by  assiduous  reading, 
prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  frequent  genuflexions, 
patience,  the  practice  of  humility,  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  with  which  he  armed  himself  upon 

stead  of,  may  paint,  &c.  He  tells  us,  (1.  1 .  ep.  294.)  that 
St.  Chrysostoin,  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries,  saw 
angels  attending  the  priests  at  the  distribution  of  the 
adorable  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 


the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enemy.8  The 
same  arms  he  recommended  to  others  under 
the  like  temptations.3  He  lays  down  excellent 
rules  against  all  vices  in  his  treatises  On  Evil 
Thoughts,  On  Vices,  and  On  the  Eight  Vicious 
Thoughts  or  Capital  Sins,  on  which  he  says 
excellent  things,  especially  on  the  dangers  of 
vain-glory  and  sloth.  Who  would  not  have 
thought  that  St.  Nilus,  by  forsaking  the  world, 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  exterior  trials  and  afflic- 
tions :  yet,  in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  the 
most  grievous.  The  Saracens  making  an  inroad 
into  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  massacred  a  great 
number  of  the  monks,  and  finding  Theodulus, 
our  saint's  son,  in  a  certain  monastery,  they 
carried  him  away  captive  with  several  others. 
The  anxious  father  sought  him  on  every  side, 
and  fell  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders, 
but  soon  procured  his  liberty.  At  length  he 
found  his  son  at  Eleusa,  with  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  who  had  ransomed  him  out  of  charity. 
The  good  prelate  with  joy  restored  him  to  his 
father,  whom  he  obliged  to  receive  the  holy 
order  of  priesthood  at  his  hands.4  Nilus  was 
then  fifty  years  old.  He  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Martian.  His  love  of  obscurity  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  so  that  the  year  and  circumstances 
of  his  happy  death  are  concealed  from  us.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Justin  the  Younger,  and  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the  apostles  there.  On  St.  Nilus 
see  the  accurate  Leo  Allatius,  Diatriba  de  Nilis 
et  eorum  scriptis,  in  the  end  of  his  epistles. 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  ad  Leon.  Allat.  Diatrib. 
de  Nilis,  ad  calcem,  vol.  5.  Tillemont,  t.  14. 
Orsi,  1.  28.  n.  83,  84,  85.  94.  Jos.  Assemani 
in  Calend.  ad  14  Jan.  t.  6.  p.  6S. 

ST.  LIVIN,  B.  M. 

This  saint  was  a  learned  and  zealous  Irish 
bishop,  who  went  over  into  Flanders  to  preach 
the  faith  to  the  idolaters.  To  enter  upon  that 
work  by  dedicating  himself  a  holocaust  to 
God,  he  spent  thirty  days  in  prayer  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Bavo,  at  Ghent,  and  offered  there  every 
day  the  holy  sacrifice.  After  this  solemn  con- 
secration of  himself  to  his  Redeemer,  he  began 
to  announce  the  word  of  life,  and  converted 
many  about  the  country  of  Alost  and  Hautem. 
Having  cultivated  the  study  of  poetry  in  his 
youth,  he  composed  an  elegy  on  St.  Bavo,  who 
died  only  six  years  before  him.*  St.  Livin 
was  massacred  by  the  pagans,  at  Esche,  in  the 
year  633,  according  to  Colgan,  who  mentions 
him  to  have  been  bishop  of  Dublin  before  he 
went  to  the  mission  of  Flanders.     His  death  is 

*  L.  de  Theodulo  filio,  n.  8.  3  L.  3.  ep  98. 

4  See  S.  Nili,  narrationes  septem  de  cxde  JUonaeho- 
rum,  et  de  captivitate  filij  sui  Theoduli. 


*  This  elegy  is  published  by  Usher,  and  Mabill.  Sac. 
2.  Ben.  p.  461.  and  read  in  the  old  office  of  St.  Bavo,  at 
Ghent,  published  by  Gerard  Salensou. 
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placed  by  others  in  656.  He  was  buried  at 
Hautem,  three  miles  from  Ghent;  and  his 
relics  were  translated  to  the  great  monastery  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Ghent,  in  1006.  In  a  shrine  by 
that  of  St.  Livin  are  preserved  the  relics  of  St. 
Craphaildes,  a  lady  in  whose  house  St.  Livin 
was  martyred.  She  was  murdered  by  the  same 
barbarians,  for  lamenting  his  death,  and  her 
infant  son  Brictius,  whom  St.  Livin  had  lately 
baptized.  The  infant  martyr's  bones  are  kept 
in  the  same  shrine  with  those  of  St.  Livin.  St. 
Brictius  is  commemorated  in  a  collect  with 
other  saints  of  this  monastery.  Usher1  and 
Mabillon  have  also  published  a  letter  of  St. 
Livin,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  on  this  day.  See  his  life  writ  by  one 
Boniface  in  the  same  age,  in  Mabillon,  Saec.  2. 
Ben.  p.  251.  Cointe,  Annal.  Fr.  ad  an.  651. 
Fleury,  1.  38.  n.  58.  Mireeus,  in  Fastis  Belg. 
Sanders,  Rerum  Gandav.  1.  4.  p.  342  ;  and 
Colgan,  Trias  Thaum.  p.  112.  n.  69. 

SAINT  LEBWIN,  PATRON  OF 
DAVENTER,  C. 

This  saint  was  by  birth  an  English  Saxon, 
and  in  his  own  language  was  called  Liafwin. 
From  his  infancy  he  was  a  child  of  grace,  a 
lover  of  retirement,  an  enemy  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  much  given  to  prayer,  watch- 
ing, the  mortification  of  the  senses,  and  to  all 
works  of  mercy.  By  praying  fervently  for  the 
divine  wisdom  he  deserved  to  be  abundantly 
replenished  with  it.  And  having  once  been  at 
the  expense  of  laying  the  foundation  of  solid 
virtue,  which  always  costs  dear  to  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  man,  he  saw 
the  spiritual  edifice  rise  in  his  heart  with  joy; 
yet  always  laboured  to  perfect  it  with  fear  and 
trembling.  He  was  amiable  and  venerable  to 
all :  and  something  divine  seemed  to  shine  in 
his  countenance.  Being  promoted  to  priest's 
orders,  that  he  might  employ  his  talent  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  he  went  over  into  Lower 
Germany,  where  several  apostolic  missionaries 
were  employed  in  planting  the  gospel.  He 
addressed  himself  to  St.  Gregory,  whom  St. 
Boniface  had  appointed  his  vicar  at  Utrecht, 
for  the  administration  of  that  diocess.  This 
holy  man  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  sent 
him  with  Mareellin  or  Marchlem,  who  had 
been  from  his  childhood  a  disciple  of  St.  Willi- 
brord,  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  into  the 
country  which  is  now  called  Over-Yssel.  St. 
Lebwin  was  received  as  an  angel  from  heaven 
by  a  lady  named  Abachilde,  and  many  being 
converted,  the  man  of  God  built  a  chapel  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  at  Hiulpe,  now 
called  Wulpe,  about  a  league  from  Da  venter, 
about  the  year  77*.  But  many  shut  their  ears 
to  the  truth,  from  whom  the  saint  had  much 
1  Hybem.  Epist  Sylloge,  i».  19. 
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to  suffer;  but  he  seemed  to  gather  greater 
courage  from  persecutions,  and  feared  no 
danger  in  so  great  a  cause.  The  Saxons  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  country  held  a 
yearly  assembly  at  Marklo,  upon  the  river 
Weser,  to  deliberate  on  the  public  affairs  of 
their  nation.  They  were  divided  into  three 
ranks  or  classes;  the  Edlinges  or  noblemen, 
the  Frilinges  or  yeomen,  and  the  servile  tribe. 
Out  of  every  rank  twelve  men  were  chosen 
from  each  village  to  meet  at  this  great  council. 
St.  Lebwin  repaired  thither,  and,  clothed  in  his 
priestly  ornaments,  entered  the  assembly,  hold- 
ing a  cross  before  his  breast  in  his  right  hand, 
and  having  a  book  of  the  gospels  under  his 
other  arm.  Whilst  the  multitude  were  intent 
upon  their  superstitious  sacrifices,  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  dignity  and  majesty,  he  cried 
out  to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  saying:  "  Hear 
me,  all  of  you  :  listen  to  me,  or  rather  to  God 
who  speaks  to  you  by  my  mouth.  Know  that 
the  Lord,  the  Maker  of  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  all  things,  is  one  only  true  God."  He 
went  on  affirming  that  he  came  an  ambassador 
from  God,  to  make  him  known  to  them,  fore- 
telling that  if  they  refused  to  hear  his  voice, 
they  should  be  speedily  destroyed  by  a  prince, 
whom  God  in  his  indignation  would  raise  up 
against  them.  Whilst  he  spoke,  many  of  the 
Saxons  ran  to  the  hedges,  plucked  up  stakes 
and  sharpened  them  in  order  to  murder  him  : 
but  the  saint,  protected  by  God,  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  and  escaped.  Then  an 
honourable  person  amongst  them  stood  up, 
and  said,  they  had  often  received  with  huma- 
nity and  respect  ambassadors  from  men; 
much  more  ought  they  to  honour  an  ambassa- 
dor from  God,  who  will  punish  an  affront 
offered  to  him.  Whereupon  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  messenger  of  God  should  be  permitted 
to  travel  and  preach  where  he  pleased :  of 
which  liberty  he  made  good  use.  But  after- 
ward, when  the  Saxons  waged  war  against 
Charlemagne,  they  persecuted  the  Christians ; 
and  a  troop  making  an  inroad  as  far  as  Da- 
venter,  burned  the  church  which  our  saint  had 
erected  there.  After  their  departure  he  rebuilt 
it,  and,  being  denied  the  more  compendious 
sacrifice  of  himself,  finished  his  martyrdom 
by  labours  and  austerities  before  the  close  ot 
the  eighth  century :  and  was  buried  in  his 
church  at  Daventer,  where  his  relics  have  been 
famous  for  miracles.  Bertulf,  the  twentieth 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  founded  there  a  collegiate 
church  of  canons,  of  which  St.  Lebwin  is 
titular  saint.  See  his  life  authentically  wrote 
by  Hucbald,  monk  of  Elnon  or  St.  Ainand's, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald;  also  St. 
Radbod's,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  Eclogue  in  his 
praise,  and  Altfrid  in  the  life  of  St.  Ludger. 
Pagi,  Crit.  t.  3.  p.  336.  Mabill.  Annal.  Ben 
t.  2.  and  Batavia  Sacra,  p.  93. 
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ST.  HOMOBONUS,  MERCHANT,  C. 

From  his  life  in  Surius,  and  the  bull  of  his  canonization. 

A.  D.  1197. 

All  lawful  secular  professions  have  furnished 
heaven  with  saints,  that  the  slothful  in  all 
states  may  be  without  excuse.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  shepherds  and 
graziers,  and  before  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture were  obliged  to  live  in  movable  tents, 
and  as  soon  as  the  produce  of  the  earth  was 
consumed  in  one  place,  they  removed  to  another. 
The  useful  arts  were  at  first  few  and  very  im- 
perfect :  clothing  was  simple  and  mean,  and 
houses,  so  necessary  a  shelter  to  men,  were  at 
first,  even  in  the  coldest  climates,  raised  of 
mud,  or  made  with  boughs :  trunks  felled, 
and  unhewn,  set  upright  for  walls,  were  once 
looked  upon  as  a  great  improvement  in  build- 
ing.1 Industry,  convenience,  and  luxury  have 
discovered  and  perfected  arts  in  the  world, 
which  their  progress  shows  against  modern 
deists  not  to  exceed  the  age  which  the  sacred 
history  of  Moses  assigns  it.  Commerce  ori- 
ginally consisted  in  bartering  goods  of  one  kind 
for  those  of  another :  but  since  the  invention 
of  money  as  one  common  or  general  kind  of 
goods,  trade  has  become  as  important  in  the 
republic  of  mankind  as  agriculture  itself,  and 
is  as  great  a  source  of  wealth,  and  the  strength, 
support,  and  ornament  of  a  nation ;  though 
the  tillage  of  the  earth,  which  raises  a  mine 
from  the  ground  without  giving  any  thing  in 
exchange,  and  by  which  all  mankind  subsists, 
always  deserves  the  first  consideration  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  and  the  chief  encourage- 
ment from  its  hands,  far  from  being  suffered 
to  sink  into  contempt,  or  give  up  its  hands  too 
frequently  to  the  pursuit  of  refined,  or  useless, 
or  even  pernicious  professions.  Trade  is  often 
looked  upon  as  an  occasion  of  too  great  attach- 
ment to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  of  too 
eager  a  desire  of  gain  ;  also  of  lying  frauds 
and  injustice.  That  these  are  the  vices  of  men, 
not  the  faults  of  the  profession,  is  clear  from 
the  example  of  this  and  many  other  saints. 

Homobonus  was  son  to  a  merchant  of  Cre- 
mona, in  Lombardy,  who  gave  him  this  name 
(which  signifies  Good  Man)  at  his  baptism  : 
the  name  of  his  family  was  Tucinge.  Whilst 
he  trained  him  up  to  his  own  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  shop-keeping,  without  any  school  edu- 
cation, he  inspired  in  him,  both  by  his  example 
and  instructions,  the  most  perfect  sentiments  of 
probity,  integrity,  religion,  and  virtue.  The 
saint  from  his  infancy  abhorred  the  very  shadow 
of  the  least  untruth  or  injustice,  and  having 

1  See  Goguet,  De  l'Ori^ine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  et 
des  Sciences,  et  de  leu  progress. 


always  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  would 
have  chosen  with  joy  rather  to  forego  the 
greatest  advantages,  and  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  whole  fortune,  than  to  stain  his  soul  with 
the  least  sin.  This  rule  is  the  more  necessary 
to  persons  engaged  in  trade,  as  they  are  more 
easily  betrayed  unawares  into  occasions  of  such 
sins,  and  are  more  apt  to  palliate,  or  extenuate 
them  to  themselves,  unless  a  steady  resolution 
put  them  infinitely  upon  their  guard.  A  man 
who  is  content,  and  ready  to  meet  cheerfully 
the  most  grievous  disappointments,  and  even 
the  ruin  of  his  temporal  affairs  rather  than  to 
tell  the  least  lie,  or  any  other  way  wilfully 
offend  God,  makes  to  him  a  constant  sacrifice 
of  obedience  by  this  disposition  of  his  soul,  and 
secures  to  himself  a  lasting  peace  :  for  a  mind 
which  finds  its  comfort  and  joy  in  the  divine 
grace  and  love,  and  in  the  goods  of  eternity,  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  anxiety  and  troubles  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertain  and  perishable  goods  of 
this  life,  especially  when  they  were  sacrificed 
to  religion.  But  probity  is  usually  attended 
also  with  temporal  success :  for  though  a  per- 
son may  be  a  gainer  by  injustice  in  some  parti- 
cular occasions,  it  is  an  undeniable  maxim, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  a  man 
thrives  in  business  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
unshaken  integrity  and  veracity,  which  cannot 
fail  to  draw  down  the  divine  blessing,  and 
gain  a  man  the  highest  credit  and  reputation 
n  all  his  dealings,  which  is  his  stock  and  his 
best   fortune.     This    St.    Homobonus    experi- 

ced  by  his  unexpected  success  in  his  busi- 
ness, which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  was  also 
owing  to  his  economy,  care,  and  industry.  His 
business  he  looked  upon  as  an  employment 
given  him  by  God,  and  he  pursued  it  with 
diligence  upon  the  motives  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  law,  and  of  justice  to  himself,  his  family, 
and  the  commonwealth  of  which  he  thus  ap- 
proved himself  a  useful  member.  If  a  trades- 
man's books  are  not  well  kept,  if  there  is  not 
order  and  regularity  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
business,  if  he  does  not  give  his  mind  seriously 
to  it,  with  assiduous  attendance,  he  neglects  an 
essential  duty,  and  is  unworthy  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  Christian.  Homobonus  is  a  saint 
by  acquitting  himself  diligently,  upon  perfect 
motives  of  virtue  and  religion,  of  all  the  obli- 
gations of  his  profession. 

By  the  advice  of  his  parents,  he  took  to  wife 
a  virtuous  virgin,  who  was  a  prudent  and  faith- 
ful assistant  in  the  government  of  his  house- 
hold, which,  by  the  piety  and  regularity  of  all 
those  who  composed  it,  bespoke  the  sanctity 
and  attention  of  the  master.  Men's  passions, 
which  they  neglect  to  subdue,  as  in  every  state 
of  life,  so  particularly  in  this,  are  their  greatest 
slavery  and  the  cause  of  their  miseries  and 
troubles.  Instead  of  rejoicing  how  many  re- 
pine at  the  prosperity  of  other  traders,  and 
expose  their  faults  with  a  rancour  which  all 
who  hear  them  ascribe  only  to  their  envy,  jea- 
lousy, and  want  of  charity,  how  many  seek  to 
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raise  a  family  by  meanness  and  sordidness  ! 
how  many  fall  into  an  inordinate  passion  for 
riches!  For  though  wealth  maybe  a  blessing 
of  God,  if  neither  coveted  nor  abused,  yet  im- 
moderately to  thirst  after  it,  is  always  a  grievous 
and  most  fatal  vice.  This  one  thing  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  trader,  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  of  a  trading  life,  that  a  man  curb 
the  lust  of  riches,  regulate  his  desires  of  them, 
and  be  in  all  events  calmly  and  sweetly  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God,  who  knows  what  is 
best  tor  us.  As  to  the  pretence  of  a  provision 
for  children  a  prudent  care  for  them  is  a  point 
of  justice;  but,  under  all  disappointments,  we 
know  that  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  grace  is 
the  best  inheritance,  and  that  that  provision  for 
them  is  often  the  wisest  which  lays  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  their  industry  to  build  on, 
and  leaves  them  under  an  obligation  to  business 
and  employment.  Ambition,  vanity,  and 
pride  are  often  no  less  preposterous  than  de- 
structive vices  in  this  class  of  life,  which  is  best 
set  off  by  modesty,  moderation,  and  simplicity. 
Whatever  exceeds  this  in  dress,  housekeeping, 
or  other  expenses,  is  unnatural  and  affected  ; 
consequently  ungrateful  and  offensive  to  others, 
and  uneasy  and  painful  to  the  persons  them- 
selves. A  man  of  low  stature  only  becomes 
frightful  by  strutting  upon  stilts.  Nothing  un- 
natural or  distorted  can  ever  be  becoming. 
The  merchant  is  the  honour  and  support  of 
society ;  but  an  ostentatious  parade  is  what 
least  of  all  suits  his  character  or  concurs  to  the 
happiness  of  his  state.  This  vanity  shows  it- 
self either  in  extravagant  expenses,  in  the  neg- 
lect or  affected  contempt  of  business,  or  in 
engaging  a  man  in  bold  and  hazardous  projects, 
which  proves  often  in  the  end  a  most  grievous 
robbery,  injustice,  and  cheat  committed  upon 
widows  and  orphans,  the  dearest  friends  and 
nearest  relations.  Sloth,  or  love  of  diversions 
and  pleasure  are  in  men  of  business  crimes  of 
the  same  tendency  and  enormity.  The  Christian 
moderation  and  government  of  the  passions  is 
the  fence  of  the  soul  against  these  dangers,  and 
the  most  consummate  prudence.  By  this  St. 
Homobonus  avoided  the  common  rocks  on 
which  so  many  traders  dash.  He,  moreover, 
by  his  profession,  attained  the  great  end  which 
every  Christian  is  bound  to  propose  to  himself, 
the  sanctification  of  his  soul;  for  which  he 
found  in  this  state  opportunities  of  exercising 
all  virtues  in  a  heroic  degree.  The  capricious- 
ness,  unreasonableness,  injustice,  and  peevish- 
ness of  many  with  whom  he  interfered  in  his 
dealings,  he  bore  with  admirable  meekness 
and  humility  ;  and  by  patient  silence,  or  soft 
answers,  or  by  a  return  of  gentleness  and  ob- 
sequiousness, he  overcame  pel verseness  and 
malice,  and  remained  always  master  of  his  own 
soul.  This  appeared  so  admirable  that  it  was 
commonly  said  of  him  at  Cremona,  thai  he  was 
born  without  passions. 

Charity  to  the  poor  is  a  distinguishing  part 
of  tiic  character  of  every  disciple  of  Christ,  and, 


provided  that  justice  takes  place,  a  tribute 
which  the  merchant  owes  to  God  out  of  his 
gains ;  and  this  was  the  favourite  virtue  of 
Homobonus.  Not  content  with  giving  his 
tenths  to  the  distressed  members  of  Christ, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (of  whom  he  inhe- 
rited a  considerable  stock  in  trade,  besides  a 
house  in  the  town,  and  a  small  villa  in  the 
country)  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
alms:  he  sought  out  the  poor  in  their  cottages, 
and  whilst  he  cheerfully  relieved  their  corporal 
necessities,  he  tenderly  exhorted  them  to  re- 
pentance and  holy  life.  His  wife  sometimes 
complained  that  by  his  excessive  alms  he  would 
soon  reduce  his  family  to  beggary ;  but  he 
mildly  answered  her,  that  giving  to  the  poor  is 
putting  out  money  to  the  best  interest,  for  a 
hundred  fold,  for  payment  whereof  Christ  him- 
self has  given  us  his  bond.  The  author  of  his 
life  assures  us,  that  God  often  recompensed 
his  charities  by  miracles  in  favour  of  those 
whom  he  relieved,  and  by  multiplying  his 
stores.  His  abstinence  and  temperance  were 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  almsdeeds.  His 
assiduity  in  prayer  condemns  the  false  maxim 
which  some  make  a  pretence  for  their  sloth, 
that  business  and  a  life  of  prayer  are  incom- 
patible. The  saint  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  in  this  holy  exercise,  and  joined 
prayer  with  his  business  by  the  frequent  aspira- 
tions by  which  he  often  raised  his  mind  to  God 
in  sentiments  of  compunction  and  the  divine 
praise  and  love  amidst  the  greatest  hurry,  so 
that  his  shop,  his  chamber,  the  street,  and  every 
place  was  to  him  a  place  of  prayer.  It  was 
his  custom  every  night  to  go  to  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  a  little  before  midnight,  and  to  assist 
at  matins,  which  it  was  then  usual  for  many  of 
the  laity  to  do :  and  he  left  not  the  church  till 
after  high  mass  the  next  morning.  At  mass 
the  example  of  his  fervour  and  recollection  was 
such,  as  to  inspire  all  who  saw  him  with  devo- 
tion. He  waited  some  time  prostrate  on  the 
pavement,  before  a  crucifix  in  the  church,  till 
the  priest  began  mass.  The  slothful  were 
quickened  to  virtue,  and  many  sinners  converted 
from  vice  by  the  example  of  his  life,  and  the 
unction  of  his  discourses.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days he  always  consecrated  entire  to  his  devo- 
tions :  prayer  accompanied  all  his  actions,  and 
t  was  in  the  heavenly  exercise  of  prayer  that 
he  gave  up  his  soul  to  God.  For,  on  the  13th 
of  November  in  1 197,  he  was  present  at  matins, 
according  to  his  custom,  and  remained  kneel- 
ing before  the  crucifix  till  mass  began.  At  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis  he  stretched  out  his  arms  in 
the  figure  of  a  cross  ;  and  soon  after  fell  on  his 
face  to  the  ground  ;  which  those  who  saw  him 
thought  he  had  done  out  of  devotion.  When 
he  did  not  stand  up  at  the  gospel  they  took 
more  notice  of  him,  and  some  persons  coming 
to  him  perceived  that  he  bar!  calmly  expired. 
Sicard,  bishop  of  Cremona,  after  a  rigorous 
examination  of  his  virtues  and  miracles,  went 
himself   to  Rome  with   many  other  venerable 
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persons,  to  solicit  his  canonization ;  which 
pope  Innocent  III.  performed  after  the  neces- 
sary scrutinies,  the  bull  of  which  he  published 
in  1198.  The  saint's  body  was  taken  up  in 
1356,  and  translated  to  the  cathedral  ;  but  his 
head  remains  at  the  church  of  St.  Giles. 
Virla,  the  Christian  Virgil,  has  honoured  the 
memory  of  St.  Homobonus,  the  patron  of  his 
native  city,  with  a  hymn.* 
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Both  religion  and  the  law  of  nature  dictate 
that  no  man  is  to  be  idle  or  useless  in  the  re- 
public of  the  world.  Man  is  born  to  labour 
and  industry.  Our  capacities  on  one  side,  and, 
on  the  other,  our  necessities  and  wants  urge  us 
to  it :  and  this  we  owe  to  human  society.  For 
it  is  not  just  that  he  who  contributes  nothing 
to  its  support,  should,  like  a  drone,  be  feasted 
and  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others.  A 
circle  of  amusements  and  pleasures  cannot  be 
the  lite  of  a  rational  being,  much  less  of  a  Chris- 
tian. A  gentleman  who  applies  not  himself 
with  earnestness  to  some  serious  employment, 
finds  his  very  life  a  burden,  and  is  a  stranger  to 
the  obligations  of  his  state,  and  to  all  true  en- 
joyment. A  man  is  never  more  happy  than 
when  he  is  most  eagerly  and  commendably 
employed  ;  the  activity  of  his  soul  is  a  fire 
which  must  be  exercised.  Hence  business  is 
necessary  for  man's  temporal  happiness;  and 
the  situation  of  the  working  and  trading  part 
of  mankind  is  more  happy  than  most  are  sen- 
sible of.  It  is  still  more  necessary  to  a  moral 
or  Christian  life.  Trades  which  minister  to  sin 
are  always  unlawful :  others  are  honourable 
and  commendable  in  proportion  as  they  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  as  they  concur  to  supply  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  our  species,  or  to  promote  virtue. 
Religion  teaches  men  to  sanctify  them  by  mo- 
tives of  piety,  and  to  refer  them  to  God,  and 
the  great  ends  for  which  only  we  are  created. 
Every  one's  secular  calling  indeed  is  a  part  of 
religion,  if  thus  directed  by  its  influence:  and 
no  spiritual  duties  can  ever  excuse  a  neglect  of 
it.  Arts  and  trades,  which  immediately  minister 
to  corporal  necessities,  have  not  indeed  in 
themselves  any  direct  tendency  to  the  improve- 
ment   of    reason,    or    production   of   virtue; 

*  Beate  Pauperum,  Pater,  &c. 

Tu  mente  coelum  cugitans 
Deum  gerebas  pectore, 
Quem  deperibas  unice, 
Rerum  tuarum  nil  memor. 

Tu  largus  indigentibus 
Eras,  proUmdens  omnibus, 
Parvum  tno  uuod  praedium 
Vix  suppetebat  victui. 

Ascriptus  hide  ccelitum 
Choris  beatis,  indicas 
Apud  Deum  qua  polleas 
Rerum  satorem  gratia. 

Funus  veuitur  ad  tuum  : 
Cwci  vident,  claudi  meant  ; 
Muti  loquuntur ;  audiunt 
Surdi ;  levantur  languidi,  &c. 

Pida,  hymn  28.  t.  2.  p.  157. 


though,  if  they  are  consecrated  by  principles  o 
religion,  become  acceptable  sacrifices  to  God. 
For  this  they  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
exercise  of  all  virtues,  especially  humility,  meek- 
ness, patience,  charity,  confidence  in  God,  and 
self-resignation,  which  prevents  anxiety,  and 
those  fears  to  which  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things  expose  men.  Without  self-consideration, 
prayer,  and  pious  reading  or  meditation,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  should  be  really  possessed 
of  these  virtues,  how  finely  soever  he  may  talk 
of  them  by  way  of  notion  or  speculation.  It  is 
also  by  prayer  and  holy  meditation  that  he  pays 
to  God  the  homage  of  praise  and  compunction, 
and  improves  himself  as  a  rational  or  spiritual 
being,  and  as  a  Christian.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, must,  in  the  first  place,  reserve  time  for 
these  employments,  even  preferably  to  all 
others,  if  any  should  seem  incompatible.  But 
who  cannot  find  time  for  pleasures  and  conver- 
sation? Sure  then  he  may  for  prayer.  By  this 
even  a  man's  secular  life  and  employs  will  be 
come  spiritual  and  holy. 

ST.  DIDACUS,  C. 

Didacus  or  Diego  (that  is,  in  Spanish,  James) 
was  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  the  diocess  of  Seville,  in  Andalusia,  of  mean 
condition,  but  from  his  childhood  fervent  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  all  virtues. 
Near  that  town  a  holy  priest  led  an  eremitical 
life,  and  Didacus  in  his  youth  obtained  his  con- 
sent to  live  with  him.  Though  very  young  he 
imitated  the  austerities  and  devotions  of  his 
master,  and  they  cultivated  together  a  little 
garden ;  and  also  employed  themselves  in 
making  wooden  spoons,  trenchers,  and  such 
like  mean  utensils.  After  having  lived  thus  a 
recluse  for  some  years,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  his  parents  :  but  desiring  most  ardently 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  divine  Redeemer, 
he  soon  after  betook  himself  to  a  convent  of 
the  Observantin  Friar  Minors,  called  St.  Fran- 
cis's of  Arrizafa,  and  there  took  the  habit 
among  the  lay-brothers  who  belong  not  to  the 
choir,  but  serve  the  convent  in  humble  offices, 
and  are  much  employed  in  manual  labour. 
After  his  profession  he  was  sent  with  a  priest  of 
his  Order  into  the  Canary  islands,  where  he  did 
wonders  in  instructing  and  converting  many 
idolaters,  and  though  only  a  lay-brother,  was 
appointed  by  his  superiors  the  first  guardian 
or  warden  of  a  convent  which  was  erected  in 
one  of  (hose  islands  called  Forteventura.  By 
the  mortification  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  own 
will,  and  assiduous  prayer,  he  offered  himself  a 
continual  sacrifice  to  our  Lord,  and  by  this 
long  martyrdom  prepared  himself  to  shed  his 
blood  for  the  faith  amongst  the  barbarians,  if 
such  had  been  the  will  of  God.  After  some 
time  he  was  recalled  into  Spain,  and  lived  in 
divers  convents  about  Seville  with  great  fer- 
vour, simplicity,  austerity,  and  recollection  :  he 
seemed  so  much  absorbed  in  God  as  scarce  to 
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he  able  to  speak  but  to  him,  or  of  him  ;  and  the 
humility,  ardour,  and  lively  sentiments  with 
which  he  always  discoursed  of  heavenly  things, 
discovered  how  much  he  was  dead  to  himself, 
and  replenished  with  the  divine  Spirit. 

In  the  year  14fi0,  a  great  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated at  Rome  ;  and  St.  Bernardin  of  Sienna 
being  canonized  at  the  same  time,  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  religious  persons  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis  were  assembled  there,  in 
their  great  convent,  called  Aracseli.  Didacus 
went  thither  with  F.  Allbnsus  de  Castro.  In 
this  journey  our  saint  attended  his  companion 
during  a  dangerous  illness  with  such  fervour  of 
spirit,  and  such  an  ardent  charity,  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  much  God  aided  and  favoured 
him,  and  how  wonderfully  he  was  animated 
with  his  spirit  in  all  the  pains  be  took  night 
and  day  for  his  love.  This  appeared  still  more 
in  the  charity  and  devotion  with  which  he 
waited  on  many  others  of  his  Order  that  were 
sick  at  Rome,  during  thirteen  weeks  that  he 
staid  there.  From  Rome  the  servant  of  God 
returned  back  to  Seville,  and  lived  thirteen 
years  longer  in  the  convent,  first  of  Saussaye, 
and  chiefly  of  Alcala  of  Henares,  in  Castile, 
shining  in  all  kinds  of  virtue,  going  forward 
every  day  in  perfection,  and  moving  wonder- 
fully all  who  conversed  with  him  to  aspire  to 
the  same.  Not  content  punctually  to  keep  the 
rule  of  his  holy  father  St.  Francis,  he  endea- 
voured with  ail  his  strength  to  draw  in  himself 
the  most  perfect  portraiture  of  his  heavenly  life. 
His  admirable  humility,  by  which  he  put  him- 
self under  the  feet  of  every  one,  was  a  great 
source  of  the  constant  peace  of  mind  which  he 
enjoyed  ;  for,  so  perfect  was  the  mastery  which 
he  had  gained  over  his  passions,  and  his  soul 
was  so  much  raised  above  all  earthly  things, 
that  nobody  ever  saw  him  troubled,  heard  from 
his  mouth  an  angry  or  unbeseeming  word,  or 
discerned  any  thing  in  his  conduct  which  did 
not  seem  to  breathe  an  air  of  perfect  virtue. 
Having  no  other  will  but  that  of  our  Lord,  in 
whoso  cross  he  gloried,  he  accepted  every  thing 
with  equal  cheerfulness  from  his  hand,  and 
equally  praised  him  in  adversity  and  prosperity. 
He  treated  his  body  very  rigorously:  his  habit 
was  always  mean,  and  his  attire  and  whole 
exterior  deportment  was  an  image  of  the  inte- 
rior mortification  of  his  soul.  With  the  perfect 
spirit  and  practice  of  penance  he  joined  her 
good  sister,  continual  prayer,  and  the  elevation 
of  his  soul  to  God.  In  contemplation  his 
bod)  was  sometimes  seen  raised  from  the  ground, 
whilst  his  s,,u|  frag  ravished  and  absorbed  in 
God.  'I'ln'  passion  of  our  divine  Redeemer 
was  tin-  ordinary  object  on  which  his  thoughts 
and  affections  were  employed;  he  often  medi- 
tated upon  it  with  a  crucifix  in  Ins  hand,  and 
with  frequent  raptures.  When  he  passed  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  ol  (iod  to  I  he  unbloody  sacrifice  in  which 
the  same  sacred  victim  continues  daily  to  be 
offered  on  our  altars,  his  love  and  fervour  were 


redoubled.  A  God  in  the  holy  eucharist  made 
i he  spiritual  food  of  our  souls,  was  the  object 
of  his  admiration,  and  the  nourishment  of  his 
love  ;  and  the  oftener  he  received  this  God  of 
love  in  his  breast,  the  more  were  the  flames  of 
his  love  increased.  His  tender  devotion  to  the 
Son  extended  to  the  mother,  whom  he  ho- 
noured as  his  advocate. 

In  1463,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Alcala,  where 
he  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His 
distemper  began  by  an  imposthume  in  his  arm. 
During  this  illness  his  preparation  for  his  last 
hour  was  most  fervent  and  edifying.  In  his 
agony  he  called  for  a  cord  (such  as  the  friars 
wear)  and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  holding 
a  cross  of  wood  in  his  hands,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  begged  pardon  of  all  his  religious 
brethren  that  were  assembled  about  his  bed  in 
prayer.  Then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  crucifix 
he  repeated  with  great  tenderness  the  words  of 
the  hymn  on  the  cross:  Dtdce  lignum,  dulces 
clavos  &c.  and  calmly  expired  on  the  12th  of 
November,  in  1463.  Several  miracles  were 
performed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  many 
more  through  his  intercession  after  his  death. 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  king  Philip  II.  having  by  a 
fall  at  the  palace  of  Alcala,  hurt  his  head  so 
grievously  that  the  wound  was  judged  mortal 
by  the  surgeons  ;  and  miracles  being  then  fre- 
quently wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Didacus, 
the  king  caused  his  shrine  to  be  brought  into 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  prince,  which  was 
done  with  great  devotion  and  holy  pomp  :  and 
thereupon  the  prince's  wound  was  immediately 
healed.  Philip  II.,  out  of  gratitude,  solicited 
the  saint's  canonization,  which  was  performed 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  1588.  Innocent  XI.  appointed 
his  office  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  ordered 
his  feast  to  be  transferred  to  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, though  in  his  Order  it  continues  to  be 
observed  on  the  12th.  See  on  this  saint,  Mark 
of  Lisbon  in  the  Chronicle  of  his  Order  ;  and 
the  history  of  his  life,  miracles,  and  canoniza- 
tion, compiled  by  Peter  Gelasinius,  apostolic 
prothonotary,  and  Francis  Pegha,  the  cele- 
brated auditor  of  the  Rota,  by  order  of  his 
holiness.  See  also  Seduhus's  Historia  Sera- 
phica. 

ST.  STANISLAS  KOSTKA,  C. 

Youth  is  the  amiable  bloom  of  age  in  which 
sanctity  has  particular  advantages  and  charms; 
a  circumstance  which  recommends  to  our  ad- 
miration this  saint,  who  in  his  tender  years 
surpassed  the  most  advanced  in  the  gifts  of 
grace  and  virtue.  Stanislas  was  the  youngest 
soil  of  John  Kostka,  senator  of  Poland,  and  of 
Margaret  Kxiska,  sister  to  the  palatine  of  Ma- 
sovia,  and  was  born  in  the  eastle  of  Rostkou, 
on  the  28lh  of  October,  in  Ujju.  His  mother 
engraved  in  his  tender  heart  early  and  deep 
impressions  of  piety;  and  the  first  use  the 
saint  made  of  his  reason  was  to  consecrate 
himself  to  God  with  a  fervour  beyond  his   age. 
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The  first  elements  ofletters  he  learned  at  home 
under  a  private  tutor  named  John  Bilinski, 
vvlio  attended  him  and  his  elder  brother,  Paul, 
to  the  numerous  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Vienna,  when  the  saint  was  fourteen  years  old. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  he  showed  no 
inclination  to  any  thing  but  to  piety  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  was  capable,  he  gave  as  much  of 
his  time  as  possible  to  prayer  and  study.  His 
nicety  in  the  point  of  purity,  and  his  dread  of 
detraction,  and  all  dangers  of  sin,  made  him 
infinitely  cautious  in  the  choice  of  his  com- 
pany. When  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  was 
lodged  among  the  pensioners  of  the  Jesuits, 
every  one  was  struck  with  admiration  to  see  the 
profound  recollection  and  devotion  with  which 
he  poured  forth  his  soul  before  God  in  prayer: 
the  modesty  and  glowing  fervour  which  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance  at  those  times,  raised 
in  all  who  beheld  him  a  veneration  for  his  per- 
son. He  sometimes  fell  into  raptures,  and 
often  even  at  public  prayer  torrents  of  sweet 
tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  with  such  impetuo- 
sity that  he  was  not  able  to  contain  them.  He 
always  came  from  his  devotions  so  full  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  that  he  communicated  the  same 
to  those  who  conversed  with  him.  The  fire  of 
divine  love  which  burnt  in  his  breast,  he  kindled 
in  the  hearts  of  several  devout  companions, 
with  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  discourse  on 
God  and  heavenly  things  :  on  which  subjects 
he  spoke  with  such  energy,  as  imparted  to 
others  some  sparks  of  that  joy  with  which  his 
heart  and  words  overflowed. 

His  innocence  and  virtue  stood  yet  in  need 
of  being  perfected  by  trials.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  1564,  his  suc- 
cessor Maximilian  II.  who  had  not  the  same 
zeal  for  religion,  took  from  the  Jesuits  the 
house  which  Ferdinand  had  lent  them  for  the 
lodging  of  their  pensioners.  Paul  Kostka, 
who  was  two  years  older  than  the  saint,  and 
who  had  their  tutor  Bilinski  always  in  his  in- 
terest, was  fond  of  liberty  and  diversions;  and 
to  indulge  this  inclination  prevailed  with 
Bilinski  to  take  lodgings  in  a  Lutheran's  house ; 
and  looking  upon  his  brother's  conduct  as  a 
censure  of  his  own,  treated  him  continually 
with  injuries,  and  often  struck  and  beat  him. 
Bilinski  was  still  a  more  dangerous  tempter 
and  persecutor,  not  only  by  declaring  always 
for  the  elder  brother  against  him,  but  also  by 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  by  flattering  in- 
sinuations and  severe  rebukes  that  he  ought  to 
allow  more  to  the  world,  and  that  so  much  was 
not  necessary  for  a  person  in  his  station  to  save 
his  soul.  Stanislas,  far  from  being  overcome, 
stood  the  more  firmly  upon  his  guard,  and 
opposed  these  assaults  by  redoubling  his  fer- 
vour. He  communicated  every  Sunday  and 
great  noliday,  and  always  fasted  the  day  be- 
fore his  communion  :  never  went  to  school 
morning  or  afternoon,  without  first  going  to 
church  to  salute  the  blessed  sacrament ;  heard 
every  day  two  masses,  and   made  his  medita- 


tion, slept  little,  and  always  rose  at  midnight 
to  pray  ;  he  often  wore  a  hair  shirt;  frequently 
took  the  discipline;  never  made  his  appearance 
in  company  only  at  table  ;  and  instantly  rose 
up  and  left  it,  if  any  unbecoming  word  was  let 
fall  by  any  one  in  his  presence.  When  he  was 
not  at  church  or  college  he  was  always  to  be 
found  at  his  devotions,  or  studies  in  his  closet, 
except  for  a  short  time  after  meals.  By  this 
conduct  he  deserved  to  be  interiorly  enlightened 
and  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  by 
his  inspirations,  showed  him  how  opposite  the 
false  maxims  of  worldly  prudence  are  to  those 
of  the  gospel ;  that  it  is  an  error  to  pretend  to 
salvation  by  following  them,  and  that  what  is 
usually  called  learning  the  world,  is  properly 
learning  its  spirit  and  maxims,  which  is  to  for- 
get those  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  saint  suffered  these  dangerous  solicita- 
tions and  persecutions  for  two  years,  and  then 
fell  very  ill.  Finding  his  distemper  dangerous, 
he  desired  to  receive  the  viaticum  ;  but  his 
Lutheran  landlord  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  publicly  to  his  house,  and  the  tutor 
and  brother  would  have  it  deferred.  The 
pious  youth,  in  extreme  affliction,  recommended 
himself  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Barbara,  who 
is  particularly  invoked  in  the  northern  king- 
doms, for  the  grace  of  a  happy  death  and  the 
benefit  of  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  His 
prayer  was  heard ;  and  he  seemed  in  a  vision 
to  be  communicated  by  two  angels.  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  another  vision,  told  him, 
that-  the  hour  of  his  death  was  not  yet  come, 
and  bade  him  devote  himself  to  God  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  had  then  for  about  a 
year  entertained  thoughts  of  embracing  that 
state ;  and  after  his  recovery  petitioned  the 
superiors  to  be  admitted.  F.  Magius,  provin- 
cial of  that  part  of  Germany,  who  happened 
then  to  be  at  Vienna,  durst  not  receive  him,  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  indignation  of  his  father, 
who  warmly  declared,  he  never  would  consent 
that  his  son  should  become  a  religious  map. 
Cardinal  Commendon,  legate  of  Pope  Pius  V. 
at  Vienna,  whom-  the  saint  desired  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  provincial,  durst  not  under- 
take to  do  it.  Stanislas  therefore,  having  dis- 
covered his  resolution  to  his  confessor,  and  by 
a  tender  and  edifying  letter  laid  in  his  room, 
left  notice  of  his  design  to  his  tutor  and  bro 
ther,  stole  away  privately  to  Ausburg,  and 
thence  went  to  Dilingen,  to  make  the  same 
request  to  the  pious  F.  Canisius,  provincial  of 
Upper  Germany.  F.  Canisius,  to  try  his  vo- 
cation, ordered  him  to  wait  on  the  pensioners 
of  the  college  at  table,  and  cleanse  out  their 
rooms;  which  the  saint  did  with  such  extraor- 
dinary affection  and  humility,  that  the  student? 
were  exceedingly  astonished  at  his  meekness, 
charity,  devotion,  and  spirit  of  mortification, 
though  he  was  utterly  unknown  to  them.  F. 
Canisius,  after  having  kept  him  three  weeks, 
sent  him  to  Borne,  where  the  saint  threw  him- 
self at   the    feet   of  St.   Francis   Borgia,  tlieu 
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general  of  the  Society,  and  earnestly  renewed 
his  petition.  St.  Francis  received  him  with 
great  joy.  Stanislas  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
curiosities  of  Rome,  but  without  further  delay 
entered  upon  a  retreat  under  the  master  of 
novices,  during  the  whole  course  of  which  he 
was  favoured  with  the  sweetest  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  extraordinary  heavenly 
communications.  He  took  the  habit  on  SS. 
Simon  and  Jiule's  day  in  1567;  and  a  few 
days  after  received  from  his  father  a  most 
passionate  letter  with  threats  that  he  would 
procure  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  out  of 
Poland,  and  would  make  them  feel  the  weight  of 
his  indignation  for  having  concurred  to  such  a 
dishonour  of  his  family.  Stanislas  answered  it 
in  the  most  modest  and  dutiful  manner,  but 
expressed  a  firm  purpose  of  serving  God  accord- 
ing to  his  vocation.  And,  without  the  least 
disturbance  or  trouble  of  mind,  applied  himself 
to  his  religious  duties,  calmly  recommending 
all  things  to  God. 

It  was  the  saint's  utmost  study  and  endea- 
vour to  regulate  and  sanctify,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  all  his  ordinary  actions  in  every 
circumstance,  particularly  by  the  most  pure 
and  fervent  intention  of  fulfilling  the  will  of 
God,  and  by  the  greatest  exactitude  in  every 
point  of  duty.  Christianity  teaches  us  that  we 
are  not  to  listen  to  the  prudence  of the  flesh 
which  is  death  to  the  soul.  Stanislas  therefore 
set  no  bounds  to  his  mortifications  but  what 
obedience  to  his  director  prescribed  him.  In 
the  practice  of  obedience  to  his  superiors  such 
was  his  exactitude,  that  as  he  was  one  day 
carrying  wood  with  a  fellow-novice,  he  would 
not  help  the  other  in  taking  up  a  load  upon  his 
shoulders,  till  he  had  made  it  less,  because  it 
was  larger  than  the  brother  who  superintended 
the  work  had  directed,  though  the  other  had 
taken  no  notice  of  such  an  order.  His  own 
faults  he  always  exaggerated  with  unfeigned 
simplicity,  so  as  to  set  them  in  a  light  in  which 
only  humility,  which  makes  a  person  most 
severe  in  condemning  himself,  could  have  re- 
presented them.  Whence  others  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  his  own  grievous  calumniator.  As 
pride  feels  a  pleasure  in  public  actions,  so  his 
greatest  delight  was  secresy,  or  some  humbling 
circumstance  whenever  he  made  his  appearance 
in  public;  as,  a  more  than  ordinary  threadbare 
habit,  by  which  he  might  seem  to  strangers  to 
be  a  person  of  no  consideration  in  the  house, 
as  he  looked  upon  himself,  and  desired  to  be 
regarded  by  others.  Nothing  gave  him  so 
much  contusion  ami  displeasure  as  to  hear 
himself  commended  ;  and  he  was  ingenious  in 
preventing  all  occasions  of  it,  and  in  shunning 
every  thing  by  which  he  might  appear  to  others 
humble.  The  whole  life  of  this  fervent  novice 
seemed  almost  a  continual  prayer:  nor  was  his 
prayer  almost  any  other  than  an  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  the  most  tender  love  of  God,  which 
often  vented  itself  in  torrents  of  sweet  tears,  or 
in  holy  transports  or   raptures.     Uy  the  habi- 


tual union  of  his  heart  with  God  he  seemed,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  directors,  never  to  be  mo- 
lested with  distractions  at  his  prayers.  Several, 
by  having  recommended  themselves  with  con- 
fidence to  his  good  thoughts,  have  suddenly 
found  themselves  comforted,  and  freed  from 
bitter  anguish  of  soul,  and  interior  trouble  of 
mind.  The  ardent  love  which  the  saint  had 
for  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament  was  so 
sensible,  that  his  face  appeared  all  on  fire  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  church.  He  was  often 
seen  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  at  mass,  and  always 
after  receiving  the  holy  communion.  The 
whole  day  on  which  he  communicated,  he  could 
not,  without  great  difficulty  and  reluctance, 
speak  of  any  thing  but  the  excess  of  the  love 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  expressed  for  us  in  that 
adorable  sacrament:  and  of  this  he  discoursed 
with  such  interior  feeling  and  joy,  and  in  so 
pathetic  a  manner,  that  the  most  experienced 
and  spiritual  fathers  took  great  delight  in  con- 
versing with  him. 

This  holy  seraph,  glowing  with  divine  love, 
was  inflamed  with  an  uncommon  ardour  to  be 
speedily  united  to  the  object  of  his  love  a  consi- 
derable time  before  his  happy  death,  which  he 
distinctly  foretold  to  several.  In  the  beginning 
of  August  he  said  to  several  together,  that  all 
men  are  bound  to  watch,  because  they  may  die 
any  day:  but  that  this  lesson  particularly 
regarded  him,  because  he  should  certainly  die 
before  the  end  of  that  month.  Four  days  after, 
discoursing  with  F.  Emmanuel  Sa,  concerning 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  he 
said,  in  a  kind  of  transport  of  devotion :  "  O 
father,  how  happy  a  day  to  all  the  saints,  was 
that  on  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  received 
into  heaven  !  I  doubt  not  but  they  all  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  it  with  extraordinary  joy,  as 
we  do  on  earth.  I  hope  myself  to  see  the  next 
feast  they  will  keep  of  it."  His  youth,  and  the 
perfect  health  which  he  then  enjoyed,  made 
others  give  no  credit  to  this  prediction.  Yet 
they  perceived  that  he  made  all  immediate  pre- 
parations for  the  great  journey  of  eternity.  On 
St.  Laurence's  day,  in  the  evening,  he  found 
himself  indisposed  :  upon  which  he  could  not 
contain  his  joy  that  the  end  of  his  mortal  pilgri- 
mage drew  near.  Being  carried  to  the  infir- 
mary he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his 
bed,  saying,  he  should  never  more  rise  out  of  it. 
His  fever  proved  at  first  only  intermitting;  yet 
he  repeated  the  same  assurances.  On  the  14  th 
day  of  the  month  he  said,  in  the  morning,  that 
he  should  die  the  night  following:  a  little 
after  mid-day  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  which  was 
followed  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  he  demanded 
and  received  the  viaticum  and  extreme  unction 
with  the  most  tender  devotion  ;  during  which, 
according  to  his  desire,  he  was  laid  upon  a 
blanket  on  the  floor.  He  begged  pardon  of  all 
his  brethren  for  whatever  offences  he  had  com- 
mitted against  any  one,  and  continued  repeat- 
ing frequent  aspirations  of  compunction  and 
divine   love.     Some  time  after,  he  said  that  he 
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saw  the  Blessed  Virgin  accompanied  with  many 
angels,  and  happily  expired  a  little  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August, 
in  1568,  having  completed  only  nine  months 
and  eighteen  days  of  his  novitiate,  and  of  his 
age  seventeen  years,  nine  months,  and  eighteen 
days.  The  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  several 
manifest  miracles  engaged  Clement  VIII.  to 
beatify  him,  that  is,  declare  him  happy,  in 
1604.  Paul  V.  allowed  an  office  to  be  said  in 
his  honour,  in  all  the  churches  of  Poland: 
Clement  X.  granted  that  privilege  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  settled  his  feast  on  the  13th  of 
November,  on  which  his  body,  which  was 
found  sound,  and  without  the  least  signs  of 
decay  or  corruption,  was  translated  from  the 
old  chapel  and  laid  in  the  new  church  of  the 
Novitiate  at  Rome,  founded  by  prince  Pam- 
phili.  The  saint  was  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIII.  in  1727.  The  Poles  have  chosen  him 
jointly  with  St.  Casimir,  chief  patron  of  their 
kingdom  :  and  he  is  particular  patron  of  the 
cities  of  Warsaw,  Posna,  Lublin,  and  Leopold. 
The  Poles  ascribe  to  his  intercession  the  deli- 
verance of  their  country  from  a  pestilence,  and 
several  victories  of  king  Ladislas  over  the  Turks, 
and  others  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Casi- 
mir, over  the  Tartars  and  Cosaques,  in  1651. 
Many  miraculous  cures  have  been  wrought 
through  his  intervention.  A  relation  of  this 
that  follows,  with  the  attestations  of  five  emi- 
nent physicians  and  a  surgeon,  and  of  all  the 
Jesuits  then  living  at  Lima,  and  witnesses  to 
the  fact,  approved  by  the  vicariat,  (the  arch- 
bishopric being  then  vacant,)  was  printed  at 
Madrid,  in  1674.  A  novice  in  the  convent  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Lima,  after  a  malignant  fever,  in 
the  month  of  October,  was  deprived  by  a  palsy 
of  all  motion  on  the  whole  right  side  of  his 
body,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  stir  in  the 
least  that  hand  or  foot.  A  loathing  of  all  food, 
with  a  fever,  and  other  bad  symptoms  attended 
the  disorder,  which  the  physicians  judged  in- 
curable. On  the  feast  of  St.  Stanislas,  the 
13th  of  November,  by  applying  a  picture  of  the 
saint  to  that  side,  he  found  ihe  motion  and 
feeling  in  those  parts  instantly  restored,  and 
himself  in  perfect  health.  Certain  companions 
who  were  present,  called  the  rector,  and  the 
whole  house  followed  him.  The  novice  who 
was  recovered,  arose  and  dressed  himself,  and 
walked  to  the  church  as  well  as  if  he  had  never 
been  sick.  The  whole  community  accompanied 
him,  and  sung  a  solemn  Te  Deum.  See  the 
new  edition  of  this  saint's  life,  compiled  by  F. 
Orleans,  published  since  his  canonization. 


ST.  MITRIUS,  M. 


This  ancient  martyr  suffered  under  Dioclesian, 
at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  is  honoured  as  prin- 
cipal patron  of  that  city.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours- 
makes  honourable  mention  of  him.  His  tor- 
ments were  various  and  dreadful  :  but  a  mira- 
culous constancy  enabled  him  to  bear  them 
with  joy.  No  authentic  acts  of  his  triumph 
have  reached  our  times. 

ST.  BRICE,  B.  C. 

He  was  a  native  of  Tours,  and  a  monk  under  St. 
Martin  whose  patience  he  exercised  by  his  sloth 
and  pride.  That  saint  foretold  his  remarkable 
conversion,  and  that  he  should  be  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Tours,  which  accordingly  happened 
in  339.  Upon  slanders  spread  to  his  disad- 
vantage he  was  expelled  the  city  by  the  people, 
and  lived  many  years  an  exile  at  Rome.  By 
holy  patience  he  triumphed  over  malice ;  and 
being  restored  to  his  see,  governed  it  with  great 
sanctity  to  his  happy  death,  in  444.  His  name 
was  held  in  particular  veneration  in  France  and 
England,  and  maintains  its  place  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  English  protestants.  See  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  Hist.  1.  10.  c.  31.  Fortunatus, 
Bede,  Ado,  and  Usuard,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember. 

ST.  CONSTANT. 

A  holy  Irisii  priest  and  anchoret,  in  Log- 
herne,  famous  for  his  sanctity  and  miracles. 
He  died  in  777.    See  Colgan,  Act.  SS.  p.  222 ; 

and  MSS. 

ST.  CHILLEN,  OR  KILLIAN,  PRIEST. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  near  kins- 
man of  St.  Fiaker :  and  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage, 
visited  that  saint  in  his  solitude  of  Brie,  where 
he  spent  some  time  with  him  in  divine  medita- 
tion and  heavenly  conversation.  He  was  after- 
ward sent  by  St.  Faro,  bishop  of  Meaux,  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  Artois  :  which  commission 
he  executed  with  admirable  sanctity  and  fruit, 
bringing  many  souls  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  happily  ended  his  days  in  the  se- 
venth century.  His  body  is  kept  at  Aubigny, 
near  Arras,  in  a  priory  of  canon-regulars  which 
bears  his  name.  He  is  styled  a  bishop  in  Col- 
gan's  MSS.  See  Le  Cointe,  Anna!,  t.  3.  p. 
625.  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Ben.  t.  2.  p.  619. 
3  L.  de  Glor.  Mart.  c.  71. 
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ST.  LAURENCE,  CONFESSOR, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

From  his  Life  authentically  written  by  a  regular  canon 
of  Ku,  not  many  years  after  his  death,  in  Surius : 
Chron.  Rotomag.  F.  Fontenai,  Contin.  de  l'Hist.  de 
I'Eglise  de  Fiance,  1.  31.  p.  46,  &c. 

A.  D.  1180. 

Laurence*  was  youngest  son  t(  Maurice 
O'Tool.t  a  rich  and  powerful  prince  in  Leinster, 
whose  ancestors  for  many  ages  had  been 
princes  of  the  territorities  of  Hy-Murray,  and 
Hy-Mal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  Laurence 
was  but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  deli- 
vered him  up  a  hostage  to  Uermod  Mac  Mur- 
chad,    king    of   Leinster. J       The    barbarous 

•  The  name  given  to  the  saint  in  baptism  was  Lorcan, 
Latinized  Laurentius. 

t  His  name  in  the  Irish  was  Murertach  OTuathail. 
The  saint's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  O'Brian  (now 
Byrne)  a  chieftain  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leinster,  who 
continued  in  power  till,  through  their  inflexible  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  opposition  to  the  puritans  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  they  were  stript  of  power  and  pro- 
perty under  Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  Not  to  Dermod  O'Malachlin,  king  of  Meath,  as 
some  have  imagined:  for  this  prince  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1130,  when  Laurence  was  scarce  six  years  old  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  Dermod  had  never  exercised  any  authority 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  of  which  the  territory  of  Hy- 
Murray  (O'Toole's  hereditary  district)  was  a  part.  Der- 
mod's  government  in  Meath  continued  but  three  years, 
and  he  held  it  upon  a  very  precarious  footing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  strong  faction  who  adhered  to  the  interest  of 
Murchad,  his  father,  deposed  in  1127,  and  restored  to  his 
former  authority  over  Meath,  after  the  death  of  his  son. 

The  monarchy  of  Ireland,  which  continued  near  six 
hundred  years  under  the  Hy-Nial  race,  was  dissolved  in 
1022,  on  the  decease  of  Malachy  II.  From  that  period 
to  the  entrance  of  Henry  II.  Ireland  continued  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy  :  some 
assuming  the  title  of  kings  of  Ireland,  but  exercising  the 
regal  power  in  the  provinces  only  which  acknowledged 
their  authority.  On  the  death  of  Malachy  II.  Donchad, 
the  son  of  Brian  Boruma,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  some  years  before  his  departure  for  Rome,  his 
son-in-law,  Dermod  Mac  Malnambo,  king  of  Leinster, 
assumed  the  same  title.  Their  authority  did  not  extend 
beyond  a  moiety  of  the  kingdom.  Donchad  died  in  Rome 
in  1064,  and  Dermod  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odba,  in 
1072,  by  Concovar  CFMalachlin,  king  of  Meath.  To 
these  princes  succeeded  Tordelvach  O'Brian,  the  grand- 
son of  Brian  Boruma:  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  the  two  Munsters ;  he 
was  an  excellent  prince,  and  died  a  great  penitent  in 
1086. 

After  an  interregnum  of  eight  years,  Murertach 
O'Brian,  the  son  of  Tordelvach,  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  Donal  Macloghlin.  prince 
of  Tyrone,  was  declared  king  of  Ireland  by  the  northern 
moiety  of  the  kingdom.  During  a  course  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  nation  had  been  involved  in  a  state  of  ruinous 
hostility  between  those  princes.  Another  interregnum 
succeeded  for  fourteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Tor- 
delvach O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Ireland.  lit-  was  supported  by  powerful  fac- 
tions, and  the  southern  provinces  he  reduced  to  his  obe- 


king  kept  the  child  in  a  desert  place,  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  inhumanity :  till 
his  father  being  informed  that  by  such  usage 
his  son  was  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
obliged  the  tyrant  to  put  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  pious  bishop  of  Glendaloch,*  by  whom  he 
was  carefully  instructed  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  sent  back  to  his 
father.     Maurice  took  Laurence  with  him,  and 


dionce  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  reluctantly  submitted 
to,  and  the  more  as  none  of  his  ancestors  reigned  over 
Ireland  for  770  years  before.  He  died  in  1156,  and  was 
interred  in  Clonmacnois.  Tordelvach  was  succeeded  by 
a  very  valiant  prince,  Murertach  Macloghlin,  king  of 
Tyrone,  and  his  title  being  acknowledged  through  all  the 
provinces  in  1161,  he  reigned  with  an  authority  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  any  former  king  of  Ireland.  Blinded 
however  with  his  power  he  made  a  very  unjust  invasion 
on  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  Ulad,  which  cost  him 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  Literluin,  in  1166. 

Soon  after  that  event  a  majority  of  the  states  had 
assembled  in  Dublin  to  provide  a  successor.  In  that 
convention  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  was  elected 
monarch  ;  and  no  former  king  of  Ireland  was  inaugurated 
with  greater  solemnity.  The  reluctant  princes  were  soon 
brought  to  recognise  his  title.  But  it  was  a  temporary 
submission  to  an  authority,  which,  as  it  was  obtained 
from  the  power  of  factious  men  rather  than  stated  laws, 
could  not  be  durable.  Roderic  reigned  with  splendcur 
during  the  three  first  years  of  his  government ;  till  his 
country  was  invaded  by  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  in 
October,  1171.  The  fallacious  allegiance  of  most  of  his 
subjects  was  dissolved  ;  and,  through  the  negotiation  of 
Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  entered,  in  the  year 
1175,  into  a  treaty  with  Henry,  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  but  far  from  being  honourable  to  himself,  or,  in 
its  consequences,  profitable  to  the  nation.  He  died  in 
Cong,  in  1198,  and  was  buried  in  his  father's  tomb  at 
Clonmacnois. 

Brian,  who  is  said  in  the  Irish  peerage  to  have  de- 
scended from  Heberius,  eldest  son  of  Milesius,  prince  of 
Spain,  was  monarch  of  Ireland  in  1014,  and  fought 
valiantly  against  the  Danes.  Roderic  O'Conor,  the  last 
Irish  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  not  of  the  O'Brien  family, 
but  chief  of  the  ConnauglTt  Hy-Brune  race.  Some  writers 
have  been  deceived  by  a  resemblance  in  the  family  names 
of  O'Brien,  and  Hy-Brune.  From  the  sixth  year  of 
Henry  III.  the  heads  of  the  O'Brien  family  were  usually 
styled  kings  of  Thomond,  or  Limerick.  The  Irish  peer- 
age reckons  twelve  kings  of  Thomond  of  that  family, 
after  Ireland  became  subject  to  England.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  title  of  king,  Henry  VIII.  created  the 
next  heir,  or  supposed  heir,  of  the  O'Briens,  earl  of  Tho- 
mond, which  honour  Edward  VI.  confirmed  to  his  heirs. 
That  the  old  Irish  annalists  delivered  very  little  better 
than  fables  in  their  accounts,  antecedent  to  Nial  Naoi- 
giallach  in  the  fifth  century,  is  but  the  bare  conjecture  of 
Sir  James  Ware.  Tigernach  and  Cormac,  king  and  arch- 
bishop of  Munster  in  the  ninth  century,  could  inform  him 
better  :  even  his  contemporary,  Usher,  might  have  unde- 
ceived him.  But  Ware  was  far  from  being  a  good  anti- 
quarian. He  affirms,  truly  indeed,  that  the  elective 
monarchs  of  Ireland  died  mostly  by  the  sword  :  but  this 
circumstance  was  owing  to  a  capital  defect  in  the  civil 
constitution,  which  allowed  too  little  power  to  the  mo- 
narch, and  too  much  to  his  inferior  vassals.  Some 
account  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  language  of  this 
country,  is  given  under  St.  Palladius,  on  the  6th  of  July  ; 
St.  Alto,  the  5th  of  September,  and  at  note  +  under  St. 
llemigius  the  1st  of  October.  See  also  O'Connor's  Dis- 
sertations, Dublin,  1766;  and  his  Dissert,  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Scots,  prefixed  to  Ogygia  Vindicated,  Dublin, 
1775. 

•  Glendaloch  lies  in  the  territory  of  Forfhuatha,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  See  an  account  of  it  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Coemgen,  3d  of  June. 
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went  to  thank  the  good  bishop.  At  the  same 
time  he  mentioned  to  that  prelate  his  design 
of  casting  lots  which  of  his  four  sons  he  should 
destine  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  Laurence, 
who  was  present,  was  justly  startled  at  such  a 
mad  superstitious  project,  but  glad  to  find  so 
favourable  an  overture  to  his  desires,  cried  out 
with  great  earnestness  :  "  There  is  no  need  of 
casting  lots.  It  is  my  most  hearty  desire  to 
have  for  my  inheritance  no  other  portion  than 
God  in  the  service  of  the  Church."  Hereupon 
the  father,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  offered  him 
to  God  by  delivering  him  to  the  bishop,  in 
whose  hands  he  left  him,  having  first  recom- 
mended him  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Coemgen, 
founder  of  the  great  monastery  there,  and  pa- 
tron of  that  dioeess,  which  has  been  since 
united  to  the  see  of  Dublin.  The  good  prelate 
performed  excellently  the  part  of  an  Ananias 
to  his  pupil,  who,  by  his  fidelity  in  correspond- 
ing with  the  divine  grace,  deserved  to  find  the 
Holy  Ghost  an  interior  master  in  all  virtues, 
especially  humility  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Glendaloch, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery, Laurence,  though  but  twenty-five  years 
old,  was  chosen  abbot,  and  only  shunned  the 
episcopal  dignity  by  alleging  that  the  canons 
require  in  a  bishop  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
saint  governed  his  numerous  community  with 
admirable  virtue  and  prudence,  and  in  a  great 
famine  which  raged  during  the  first  four  months 
of  his  administration,  like  another  Joseph,  was 
the  saviour  of  his  country  by  his  boundless 
charities.  Trials,  however,  were  not  wanting 
for  the  exercise  of  his  virtue.  For  certain  false 
brethren  whose  eyes  could  not  bear  the  refill- 
gency  of  his  virtue,  the  regularity  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  zeal  with  which  he  condemned 
theii'  disorders,  attacked  his  reputation  by 
slanders,  to  which  he  opposed  no  other  arms 
than  silence  and  patience. 

Gregory,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,*  hap 

*  The  ancient  name  of  this  city  was  Baile-Duibh 
Hnne,  Duibhlinue  signifying  black  stream,  from  the 
muddy  colour  of  the  Litfey  in  time  of  flood.  It  has 
thence  taken  the  several  names  of  Divelin,  Dyfelin 
Dublinum,  Dubliuia,  and  by  Ptolemy  (or  his  interpola- 
tors) Eblana,  a  corruption  of  Dublina.  It  was  also 
called  Baile-atha-chaih,  and  is  yet  so  called  by  the 
Irish,  the  words  signifying  the  town  of  the  Ford-hurdles, 
from  the  hurdles  laid  over  a  wooden  bridge  which  kept 
the  communication  open  between  the  provinces  of  Lein- 
ster  and  Meath.  In  ancient  time  the  Irish  made  use  of 
hurdles,  with  which  they  covered  the  beams  and  joists  of 
wooden  bridges,  as  the  best  substratum  for  the  layers  of 
earth  and  gravel,  which  rendered  the  passage  very  com- 
modious. The  ancient  Irish  annals  mention  several 
Baile-atha-cliat/u  distinguished  by  the  adjunction  of  the 
territories  to  which  they  belonged :  as  Baile-atha-cliath 
Medry  near  Galway,  Baile-atha-cliath  Coran,  near  Balli- 
mote  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  &c.  From  the  time  of  the 
English  settlement,  Dublin  has  been  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  seat  of  the  government  and  chief 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  second  great  city  in  the  British 
empire. 

The  Normans,  calle  1  Ostmen  or  Easterlings,  took 
possession  of  Dublin,  A.D.  838,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Niall  Calinne,  king  of  Ireland,  three  hundred 
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pening  to  die  about  the  time  that  our  saint 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  fill  that  metropolitical  see,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1162,  by  Gelasius,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  successor  of  St.  Malachy.  In 
this  exalted  station  he  watched  over  himself 
and  his  flock  with  fear,  and  with  unwearied 
application  to  every  part  of  his  office,  having 
always  before  his  eyes  the  account  which  he 
was  to  give  to  the  sovereign  pastor  of  souls. 
His  first  care  was  to  reform  the  manners  of  his 
clergy,  and  to  furnish  his  Church  with  worthy 
ministers.  His  exhortations  to  others  were 
most  powerful,  because  enforced  with  sweet- 
ness and  vigour,  animated  with  an  apostolic 
spirit,  and  strongly  impressed  by  the  admirable 
example  of  his  own  life,  which  every  one  who 
had  any  sparks  of  piety  in  his  breast,  was 
ashamed  to  see  himself  fall  so  infinitely  short 
of.  About  the  year  1163,  he  engaged  the 
secular  canons  of  his  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,*   to  receive   the  rule  of  the  regular 

and  thirty-four  years  before  the  town  was  given  up  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England.  No  English  monarch  be- 
fore him  possessed  a  foot  of  ground  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
prefatory  lines  to  king  Edgar's  diploma,  in  964,  are  but 
the  adulatory  rant  of  his  chancellor.  The  fiction  is  most 
gross,  and  (as  Usher  observes)  hath  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  the  annals  of  England  or  Ireland.  As  Dublin 
had  been  thus  occupied  in  the  ninth  century  by  heathen 
barbarians,  and  the  Christians  expelled,  the  succession 
of  bishops  was  interrupted  till  the  pagans  were  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  succession,  therefore,  until 
the  conversion  of  the  Normans,  is  not  found  entire  in  the 
Irish  annals  before  Donatus,  (Latinized  from  Dunan,) 
who  was  promoted  in  1038,  iu  the  time  of  king  Sitricus. 
However,  (as  Harris  remarks,)  it  is  not  probable  that  St. 
Patrick,  who  established  a  church  in  Dublin,  in  the  fifth 
century,  would  leave  it  without  a  bishop  to  preside  over 
it,  and  thus  deviate  from  his  universal  practice  in  other 
places.  Moreover,  we  have  mention  made  of  St.  Livinus 
in  633,  who  is  honoured  on  the  12th  of  November  ;  St. 
Wiro  in  650  (or  later)  honoured  the  8th  of  May  ;  St. 
Rumold  in  775,  honoured  the  1st  of  July  ;  and  Sedulius, 
styled  abbot  of  Dublin,  who  died  the  12th  of  February, 
785.  That  these  and  other  prelates  had  a  fixed  see  at 
Dublin  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  nor  have  we  any  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Donat  was  probably  the  first  bishop  of  this  see  after 
the  conversion  of  the  infidels:  he  died  in  1074.  His 
successor,  Gilla  Patrick,  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1084, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dongus  O'Haingly,  who  died  in 
1095  of  a  pestilence  called  Teasach.  His  successor, 
Samuel  O'Haingly,  died  in  1121  ;  and  St.  Celsus,  bishop 
of  Armagh,  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  spiritualities 
of  the  see  of  Dublin,  before  the  election  of  Gregory,  who 
died  the  8th  of  October,  1161,  and  was  succeeded  by  St. 
Laurence  O'Tool.  It  was  in  the  year  1152,  nine  years 
before  Gregory's  death,  that  cardinal  John  Paparo,  legate 
of  pope  Eugenius  III.  conferred  on  this  see  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity,  having  brought  from  Rome  four  palls  for 
four  metropolitans  in  Ireland,  and  assigned  respective 
suffragans  to  each.  The  four  metropolitan  sees  are, 
Armagh  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Dublin  in  Leinster, 
Cashel  in  Munster,  and  Tuam  in  Connaught  Between 
the  two  first  a  controversy  had  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time  concerning  precedence  ;  but,  according  to 
Harris,  it  was  at  length  finally  determined,  both  by  papal 
and  regal  authority,  that  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
should  be  entitled  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland ;  like  Canterbury 
and  York  in  England. 

•  This  church  was  built  for  secular  canons  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  by  Sitricus,  king  of  the  Ostmen  in 
3  K  2 
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canons  of  Arouasia,  an  abbey  which  was 
founded  in  the  diocess  of  Arras  about  four- 
score years  before,  with  such  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  discipline,  that  it  became  the  head 
or  mother  house  of  a  numerous  congregation. 
Our  saint  took  himself  the  religious  habit, 
which  he  always  wore  under  his  pontifical 
attire.  He  usually  ate  with  the  religious  in 
the  refectory,  observed  their  hours  of  silence, 
and  always  assisted  with  them  at  the  midnigk* 
office  ;  after  which  he  continued  a  long  time 
in  the  church  in  private  prayer  before  a  cru- 
cifix, and  toward  break  of  day  went  to  the 
burial-place  to  pour  forth  certain  prayers  f>r 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  departed.  He  ne\  »r 
ate  flesh,  and  fasted  all  Fridays,  on  bread  and 
water,  and  oftentimes  without  taking;  any  sus- 
tenance at  all.  He  wore  a  rough  hair  shirt, 
and  used  frequent  disciplines.  Every  day  he 
entertained  at  table  thirty  poor  persons,  and 
often  many  more,  besides  great  numbers  which 
he  maintained  in  private  houses.  All  found 
him  a  father  both  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
necessities ;  and  he  was  most  indefatigable  in 
the  sacred  functions  of  his  charge,  especially  in 
announcing  assiduously  to  his  flock  the  word 
of  life.  To  watch  over,  and  examine  more  nar- 
rowly into  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  and  to 
repair  his  interior  spirit,  he  used  often  to  retire 
for  some  days  into  some  close  solitude.  When 
he  was  made  bishop,  king  Dermod  Mac  Mur- 
chad  preferred  to  the  abbey  of  Glendaloch,  one 
so  notoriously  unworthy  of  that  dignity,  that 
he  was  in  a  short  time  expelled,  and  Thomas, 
a  nephew  of  the  saint,  by  whom  he  had  been 
brought  up,  was  canonically  elected.  By  the 
care  of  this  young,  pious,  and  learned  abbot, 
discipline  and  piety  again  flourished  in  that 
house.  And  from  that  time  St.  Laurence  fre- 
quently made  choice  of  Glendaloch  for  his  re- 
treats ;  but  he  usually  hid  himself  in  a  solitary 
cave  at  some  distance  from  the  monastery, 
between  a  rock  and  a  deep  lake,  in  which  St. 
Coiimgen  had  lived.  When  our  saint  came 
out  of  these  retreats  he  seemed  like  another 
Moses  coming  from  conversing  with  God,  full 
of  a  heavenly  fire  and  divine  light. 

St.  Laurence  found  the  greatest  part  oi  his 
flock  so  blinded  with  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
enslaved  to  their  passions,  that  the  zealous 
pains  he  took  seemed  lost  upon  them.  He 
threatened  them  with  the  divine  judgments  in 
case  they  did  not  speedily  and  effectually  re- 
form their  manners  by  sincere  repentance:  but, 
like  Noe  when  he  preached  to  a  world  drowned 
in  sin,  he  seemed  to  them  to  speak  in  jest,  till 

Dublin,  and  bishop  Donat  in  1038.  The  change  made 
by  St.  Laurence  continued  until  Henry  VIII.  in  1541, 
converted  it  into  a  dean  and  chapter;  Gram  which  time 
it  hath  taken  the  name  of  Christ-Church;  being  before 
called  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trimly.  The  principal 
cathedral  <>t'  Dublin  is  dedicated  under  the  invocation  >>r 
St.  Patrick,  and  was  built  in  the  smith  su!>url>s  of  the 
city,  by  archbishop  Comyo  in  1190,  on  the  Bame  Bpot 
where  an  old  parochial  church  had  long  stood,  which  was 
baid  to  have  been  erecUd  by  St.  Patrick. 


they  were  overtaken  on  a  sudden  by  those  ca- 
lamities which  he  had  foretold,  which  served  to 
purify  the  elect,  and,  doubtless,  brought  many 
who  before  had  been  deaf  to  the  saint's  remon- 
strances, to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  miseries. 
Dermod  Mac  Murchad,  king  of  Leinster,  hav- 
ing violated  the  wife  of  Tigernan  O'Ruarc, 
(prince  of  Breffny  and  occasional  administrator 
ofMeath,)Tordelvach  O'Connor,  then  monarch 
of  Ireland,  took  cognizance  of  the  injury,  and 
obliged  the  violator  to  restore  that  princess  to 
her  family,  together  with  her  effects.  So  slight 
a  reparation  of  a  public  as  well  as  domestic 
crime,  involved  bad  consequences.  Dermod, 
growing  daring  from  impunity,  became  intole- 
rable to  his  vassals,  whom  he  despoiled  by 
various  acts  of  tyranny,  and  Roderic,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Tordelvach  on  the  throne  of 
Ireland,  was  put  under  the  necessity  of  expel- 
ling him  from  his  government  of  Leinster.  To 
gratify  his  revenge,  and  regain  his  former  power, 
Dermod  solicited  the  aid  of  Henry  II.  king  of 
England,  a  very  powerful  monarch,  who  scru- 
pled not  to  permit  some  of  his  subjects  to  join 
their  arms  to  the  tyrant's.  The  times  were 
favourable  to  that  attempt,  and  the  adventurers 
found  but  a  weak  resistance  from  a  monarch 
ill  obeyed,  and  from  a  people  divided  by 
internal  factions.  Dermod's  success  in  this 
event  was  principally  due  to  Richard  earl  of 
Pembroke,  commonly  called  Strongbow,  who 
brought  with  him  several  noblemen,  with  the 
best  soldiers  among  their  vassals  ;  and,  having 
landed  at  Waterford,  overran  the  greater  part 
of  Leinster  and  Ossory.  Dermod  dying  in 
1171,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  left  his  heir, 
claimed  the  principality  of  Leinster,  (in  right 
of  his  wife,  Eva,  who  was  Dermod's  daughter,) 
took  Dublin  sword  in  hand,  and  massacred  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
dreadful  disaster  the  good  pastor  was  employed 
in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  imploring  for 
them  the  compassion  of  the  conquerors,  and  in 
inducing  the  sufferers  at  least  to  make  a  good 
use  of  their  afflictions.  This  invasion  of  Ire- 
land was  begun  by  private  noblemen,  whose 
success  gave  umbrage  to  the  court,  and  king 
Henry  II.  commanded  Strongbow  and  his 
associates  to  return  to  England :  but  they  de- 
clared they  only  conquered  Ireland  in  his  name. 
Whereupon,  he  went  thither,  and,  in  1171, 
received  at  Dublin  the  homage  of  some  of  the 
princes  and  petty  kings,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  them  lord  and  sovereign  of  Ireland.  Some 
time  after  this,  St.  Laurence  was  obliged,  for 
the  affairs  of  his  Church,  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  make  application  to  king 
Henry  II.  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Canter- 
bury. St.  Laurence  repaired  thither,  and  was 
received  by  the  monks  at  Christ  Church  with 
the  honour  due  to  his  sanctity,  and  desired  by 
them  to  sing  high  mass  the  next  day.  That 
whole  night  he  spent  in  prayer  betbre  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  to  whose  intercession  he 
recommended  himself  and  the  business  which 
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brought  him  thither.  On  the  day  following, 
as  he  was  going  up  to  the  altar  to  officiate,  a 
madman  who  had  heard  much  of  his  sanctity, 
out  of  an  extravagant  notion  of  making  so 
holy  a  man  a  martyr,  and  another  St.  Thomas, 
gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
staff,  as  knocked  him  down.  All  that  were 
present  concluded  that  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  expressed  their  concern  by  their  tears.  But 
the  saint,  coming  to  himself  again,  called  for 
water,  which  he  blessed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  then  directed  the  wound  to  be  washed 
with  it.  This  was  no  sooner  done  but  the 
blood  was  immediately  stanched,  and  the 
saint  said  mass.  To  this  miracle,  the  author 
of  his  life,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  assures  ns  that  the  frac- 
ture was  to  be  seen  in  the  saint's  skull  after 
his  death.  The  king  ordered  the  frantic  assas- 
sin to  be  hanged ;  but  the  holy  prelate  inter- 
ceded in  his  favour,  and  obtained  his  pardon. 

The  third  general  council  of  Lateran  was 
held  at  Rome,  in  1179,  by  pope  Alexander  III. 
with  three  hundred  bishops,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  extirpation  of  heretical 
errors.  St.  Laurence  went  on  from  England 
to  Rome,  and,  with  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
five  other  Irish,  and  four  English  bishops, 
assisted  at  this  council.  Our  saint  laid  before 
his  holiness  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
begged  that  effectual  remedies  might  be  ap- 
plied to  many  disorders  which  reigned  in  that 
country,  and  care  taken  for  preserving  the 
liberties  of  that  national  Church.  The  pope 
was  wonderfully  pleased  with  his  wise  and 
zealous  proposals,  and  so  satisfied  of  his  virtue 
and  prudence,  that  he  readily  made  the  regu- 
lations which  the  saint  desired,  and  appointed 
him  legate  of  the  holy  see  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  As  soon  as  the  saint  was  returned 
home,  he  began  vigorously  to  execute  his 
legatine  power,  by  reforming  the  manners  of 
the  clergy,  and  making  wholesome  regulations. 
He  found  the  whole  country  afflicted  with  a 
terrible  famine  which  continued  to  rage  for  three 
years.  The  saint  laid  himself  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  feeding  every  day  fifty  strangers,  and 
three  hundred  poor  persons  of  his  own  diocess, 
besides  many  others  whom  he  furnished  with 
clothes,  victuals,  and  the  other  necessaries  of 
life.  Several  mothers  who  were  reduced  so 
low  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  their  own  child- 
ren, laid  them  at  the  bishop's  door,  or  in  other 
places  where  he  would  see  them,  and  the  saint 
took  care  of  them  all :  sometimes  lie  provided 
for  three  hundred  of  them  together. 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  was  offended  at 
Roderic,  the  Irish  monarch,*  and  our  saint 
undertook  another  journey  into  England  to  ne- 
gotiate a  reconciliation  between  them.  Henry 
would  not  hear  of  a  peace,  and  immediately  after 
the  saint's  arrival,  set  out  for  Normandy. 
Laurence  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon ; 

*  This  monarch  is,  by  mistake,  called  Deronogus  in 
Messiugham's  Florilegium,  p.  3&6. 


and,  after  staying  there  three  weeks,  followed 
him  into  France.  Henry,  who  had  always 
repulsed  him,  was  at  length  so  much  moved 
by  his  piety,  prudence,  and  charity,  that  he 
granted  him  every  tiling  he  asked,  and  left  the 
whole  negotiation  to  his  discretion.  It  was 
only  to  obtain  this  that  charity  had  made  the 
saint  desire  to  remain  longer  upon  earth. 
Having  discharged  his  commission,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  fever  which  seized  him  upon  the 
road,  to  stop  his  journey.  He  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  monastery  of  regular  canons  at 
Eu,  upon  the  confines  of  Normandy,  an  abbey 
depending  upon  that  of  St.  Victor's  in  Paris. 
Going  into  this  house  he  recited  that  verse  of 
the  psalmist:  This  is  my  resting  place  for 
ever:  in  this  place  will  1  dwell,  because  I 
have  chosen  it'.  He  made  his  confession  to  the 
abbot,  and  received  the  viaticum  and  extreme- 
unction  from  his  hands.  To  one  who  put  him 
in  mind  to  make  a  will,  he  answered  with  a 
smile :  "  Of  what  do  you  speak  ?  I  thank  God 
I  have  not  a  penny  left  in  the  world  to  dispose 
of."  Indeed,  whatever  he  possessed  always 
became  immediately  the  treasure  of  the  poor. 
The  saint  died  happily  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber in  1180,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  abbey.  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  three  other  commissioners,  by  order  of 
pope  Honorius  III.  took  juridical  informations 
of  several  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  servant  of  God, 
and  sent  an  authentic  relation  to  Rome :  and 
Honorius  published  the  bull  of  his  canonization, 
in  1226,  in  which  he  mentions  that  seven  dead 
persons  had  been  raised  by  him  to  life.  This 
archbishop,  in  1227,  caused  his  body  to  be 
taken  up  and  enshrined,  forty-two  years  after 
his  death.  The  abbey  of  our  Lady  at  Eu  still 
possesses  the  greatest  part  of  his  relics,  though 
some  churches  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  have 
been  enriched  with  certain  portions. 

The  saintly  deportment,  the  zeal,  the  prayers, 
and  the  miracles  of  St.  Laurence  were  not  able 
to  awake  many  of  those  hardened  sinners  whom 
he  laboured  to  convert.  How  few  among  the 
Jews,  especially  among  the  Pharisees,  obeyed 
the  voice  of  our  Redeemer  himself!  If  a  pas- 
tor's labours  were  constantly  attended  with  easy 
success,  he  would  meet  with  nothing  for  the 
exercise  of  his  patience,  by  which  he  is  to  pur- 
chase his  own  crown,  and  perfect  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  his  soul.  No  degree  of  obstinacy, 
malice,  or  perverseness,  must  either  disturb  or 
discourage  him.  The  greater  the  blindness, 
the  more  desperate  the  spiritual  wounds  of 
others  are,  the  more  tender  ought  his  compas- 
sion to  be,  the  greater  his  patience,  and  his 
earnestness  in  praying  and  labouring  for  their 
recovery  and  salvation.  He  is  never  to  despair 
of  any  one,  so  long  as  the  divine  mercy  still 
waits  for  his  return.  If  opportunities  of  ex- 
horting fail,  or  if  charitable  remonstrances  only 
exasperate,  so  that  prudence  makes  them  un- 
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seasonable  for  a  time,  he  ought  never  to  cease 
earnestly  importuning  the  Father  of  mercies  in 
their  behalf. 

ST.  DUBRICIUS,  B.  C. 

How  great  soever  the  corruption  of  vice  was 
which  had  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  many 
in  the  degenerate  ages  of  the  ancient  Britons 
before  the  invasion  of  the  English  Saxons,  God 
raised  amongst  them  many  eminent  saints, 
who,  by  their  zealous  exhortations  and  example, 
invited  their  countrymen  by  penance  to  avert 
the  divine  wrath  which  was  kindled  over  their 
heads.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  fathers  and 
instructors  of  these  saints  was  St.  Dubricius, 
who  flourished  chiefly  in  that  part  which  is  now 
called  South-Wales.*  He  erected  two  great 
schools  of  sacred  literature  at  Hentlan  and 
Mochrhes,  both  places  situate  upon  the  river  Wye 
or  Vaga,  which  waters  Brecknockshire,  Rad- 
norshire, and  Monmouthshire.  In  this  place 
St.  Samson,  St.  Theliau,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent saints  and  pastors  of  God's  Church,  were 

*  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  War- 
wickshire, tells  us  that  St.  Dubricius  fixed  his  episcopal 
chair  some  time  at  Warwick  ;  and  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  the  most  agreeable  solitude,  since  called 
Guy's  Cliff,  on  the  side  of  a  rock  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  about  a  mile  from  Warwick,  was  the  place  of  his 
frequent  retreats  from  the  world,  and  that  he  there  built 
the  oratory  which  was  dedicated,  not  in  honour  of  St. 
Margaret,  as  Camden  mistakes,  but  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
For  this,  our  antiquarian  quotes  the  rolls,  and  a  manu- 
script history  of  John  Rous,  or  Ross,  a  nobleman,  and 
famous  chauntry  priest  of  this  place  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  whose  history,  now  published  by  Hearne, 
are  found  some  curious  anecdotes,  but  blended  with 
many  traditionary  fables  and  groundless  conjectures. 
Guy's  Cliff  is  so  called  from  Guy,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish champion  against  the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Athelstan,  commonly  called  earl  of  Warwick, 
though  the  chief  governor  or  magistrate  was  then  usually 
called  earldorman,  the  title  of  earl  being  introduced  a 
little  later  by  the  Danes.  His  warlike  exploits  are  ob- 
scured by  having  been  made  the  subject  of  ballads  and 
romances  ;  which  also  happened  to  our  great  king  Arthur, 
and  to  the  famous  outlaw  and  captain  of  robbers,  Robin 
Hood,  who  ranged  in  Sherwood  forest  in  the  time  of 
Richard  I.  Guy,  after  many  gallant  achievements, 
renounced  his  honours  and  riches,  and  led  an  austere 
poor  life  in  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  vir- 
tuous hermit,  who  lived  in  a  cell  or  cave  which  he  had 
hewn  in  the  side  of  this  rock.  Guy  died  in  a  neighbour- 
ing cell  in  the  year  929,  of  his  age  the  seventieth.  Guy's 
tower,  at  Warwick,  was  so  called  from  Guy  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick ;  and  the  curious  monuments  of  other 
powerfid  earls  who  resided  in  that  strong  castle  (which 
was  very  advantageous  in  the  old  civil  wars,  by  its  situa- 
tion near  the  centre  of  England)  are,  by  the  vulgar,  very 
falsely  ascribed  to  this  Guy,  the  champion,  afterward  the 
palmer  or  pilgrim,  and  the  hermit.  Many  hermits  in 
succeeding  times  served  God  in  this  delightful  solitude, 
and  a  great  number  of  culls  with  innumerable  crosses 
cut  in  the  sides,  in  the  hard  rock,  are  still  seen  there. 
Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  founded  at  Guy's 
Cliff,  a  chauntry,  which  establishment  was  confirmed  l>y 
Henry  VI.  The  church  is  still  standing;  but  serves  for 
an  open  stable  to  shelter  the  cattle,  which  cover  with  or- 
dure the  very  place  where  the  high  altar  stood.  In  th 
nave  two  great  stone  statues  are  still  standing,  the  on* 
reppesenting  Guy,  the  other,  Colborn,  the  Danish  cham- 
pion, whom  he  slew  in  a  single  combat  near  Winchester. 


formed  to  virtue  and  the  sacred  ministry  under 
the  discipline  of  St.  Dubricius  ;  and  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  resorting  to  him  from 
every  part  of  Britain,  he  had  a  thousand  scho- 
lars with  him  for  years  together.  It  was  this 
great  master's  first  study,  to  cultivate  well  his 
own  soul,  and  to  learn  the  interior  sentiments 
of  all  virtues  by  listening  much  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  close  solitude  and  holy  meditation  on 
divine  things.  He  was  consecrated  the  first 
archbishop  of  Llandaff,  by  St.  Germanus,  in  a 
synod  about  the  year  444,  and  was  afterward 
constituted  archbishop  of  Caerleon,  which  dig- 
nity he  resigned  to  St.  David  in  the  synod  of 
Brevi  in  522.  After  this,  St.  Dubricius  retired 
into  the  solitary  island  of  Bardsey  or  Euly,  on 
the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried :  twenty  thousand  saints  (that  is, 
holy  hermits  and  religious  persons)  are  said  in 
Camden  and  others  to  have  been  interred  in 
that  island.  The  bones  of  St.  Dubricius  were 
afterward  removed  to  Llandaff.  See  Alford's 
Annals,  Leland's  Itinerary,  and  St.  Dubricius's 
life,  wrote,  as  some  maintain,  by  St.  Theliau's 
own  hand,  in  the  Llandaft*  register.  Also  his 
life  compiled  by  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  1120,  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2. 
p.  654. 
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ST.  GERTRUDE,  V.  ABBESS. 

From  her  hook  of  Divine  Insinuations,  and  her  Life 
compiled  by  Dom.  Mege,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that 
work,  in  1664.  See  also  Dr.  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  t.  J. 
p.  301. 

A.  D.  1292. 

St.  Gertrude  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
born  at  Eisleben,  or  Islebe,  in  Upper  Saxony, 
and  sister  to  St.  Mechtildes.  At  five  years  of 
age  she  was  offered  to  God  in  the  Benedictin 
nunnery  of  Rodalsdorf,  and  at  thirty  was 
chosen  abbess  of  that  house,  in  1251 :  and, 
the  year  following,  was  obliged  to  take  upon 
her  the  government  of  the  monastery  of  Hel- 
delfs,  to  which  she  removed  with  her  nuns.  In 
her  youth  she  studied  Latin,  as  it  was  then 
customary  for  nuns  to  do ;  she  wrote  and 
composed  in  that  language  very  well,  and  was 
versed  in  sacred  literature.  Divine  contem- 
plation and  devout  prayer,  she  always  looked 
upon  as  the  principal  duty  and  employment  of 
her  state,  and  consecrated  to  those  exercises 
the  greatest  part  of  her  time.  The  passion  of 
our  Redeemer  was  the  favourite  object  of  her 
devotions ;  and,  in  meditating  on  it,  or  on  the 
blessed  Eucharist,  frequently  she  was  not  able 
to  contain  the  torrents  of  tears  which  flowed 
from  her  eyes.  She  spoke  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  his  adorable  life,  with  so  much 
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unction,  and  in  such  transports  of  holy  love, 
as  to  ravish  those  who  heard  her.     Ecstasies 
and  raptures  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  gifts  of 
divine  union  in  prayer,  were  familiar  to  her. 
She  mentions  that  once  hearing  those  words, 
/  have  seen  the  Lord  face  to  face,  sung  in  the 
church,  she  saw,  as  it  were,  a  divine  face,  most 
beautiful  and  charming,  whose  eyes  pierced  her 
heart,  and  filled  both  her  soul  and  body  with 
inexpressible  delight  which    no  tongue  could 
express.1     The  divine  love  which  burnt  in  her 
breast,  and  consumed    her  soul,  seemed  the 
only  spring  of  all  her  affections  and  actions. 
For  this  precious  grace  her  pure  soul  was  pre- 
pared by  the  crucifixion  of  her  heart  to  the 
world,  and  to   inordinate   self-love  in   all  its 
shapes.    Watching,  fasting,  abstinence,  perfect 
obedience,  and  the  constant  denial  of  her  own 
will,  were  the  means  by  which  she  tamed  her 
flesh,    and   extirpated    or    subdued   whatever 
could  oppose  the  reign  of  the  most  holy  will  of 
God  in  her  affections.   But  profound  humility, 
and  perfect  meekness  had  the  chief  part  in  this 
work,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  vir- 
tues and  graces  to  which  the   divine   mercy 
raised   her.     Though    she   was    possessed   of 
the  greatest  natural  talents,  and  of  most  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  divine  grace,  her  mind  was 
penetrated,   and  entirely  filled  only  with  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  her  own  nothingness, 
baseness,  and  imperfections.     It  was  her  sin- 
cere desire  that  all  others  should  have   the 
same  contempt  of  her,  which  she  had  of  her- 
self, and  she  used  to  say,  that  it  seemed  to  her 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  miracles  of  God's 
infinite  goodness,  that  his  divine  majesty  was 
pleased  to  suffer  the  earth  to  bear  her.  Though 
she  was  the  superior  and  mother  of  the  rest, 
she  behaved  toward  them  as  if  she  had  been 
the  lowest  servant,  and  one  that  was  unworthy 
ever  to  approach   them :    and  such  were  the 
sincere  sentiments  of  her  heart.     How  much 
soever  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  exercises  of 
heavenly  contemplation,  she  neglected  not  the 
duties  of  Martha,  and  was  very  solicitous  in 
attending  to  all  the  necessities  of  every  one, 
and  in  providing  all  things  for  them,  especially 
all  spiritual  helps.    In  their  progress  in  all  the 
exercises  and  virtues  of  an  interior  and  reli- 
gious life,  she  found  the  happy  fruits  of  her 
zealous   endeavours,   and    pious    instructions. 
Her  tender   devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
sprang  from  the  ardour  of  her  love  for  the  di- 
vine Son.     The  suffering  souls  in  purgatory 
had  a  very  great  share  in  her  compassion  and 
charity. 

We  have  a  living  portraiture  of  her  pure 
and  holy  soul  in  her  short  book  Of  Divine 
Insinuations,  or  Communications  and  Senti- 
ments of  Love,  perhaps  the  most  useful  pro- 
duction, next  to  the  writings  of  St.  Teresa, 
with  which  any  female  saint  ever  enriched  the 


state.*  The  saint  proposes  exercises  for  the 
renovation  of  the  baptismal  vows,  by  which 
the  soul  entirely  renounces  the  world  and  her- 
self, consecrates  herself  to  the  pure  love  of 
God,  and  devotes  herself  to  pursue  in  all  things 
his  holy  will.  The  like  exercises  she  prescribes 
for  the  conversion  of  a  soul  to  God,  and  for 
the  renovation  of  her  holy  spiritual  espousals, 
and  the  consecration  of  herself  to  her  Re- 
deemer, by  a  bond  of  indissoluble  love,  pray- 
ing that  she  may  totally  die  to  herself,  and  be 
buried  in  him,  so  that  he  alone,  who  is  her 
holy  love,  be  acquainted  with  this  her  hidden 
state  or  sepulchre,  and  that  she  may  have  no 
other  employment  but  that  of  love,  or  what  his 
love  directs.  These  sentiments  she  repeats 
with  admirable  variety  throughout  the  work, 
and,  in  the  latter  part,  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
most  ardent  desires  of  being  speedily  united  to 
her  love  in  everlasting  glory,  entreating  her 
divine  Redeemer,  by  all  his  sufferings  and 
infinite  mercies,  to  cleanse  her  perfectly  from 
all  earthly  affections  and  spots,  that  she  may 
be  admitted  to  his  divine  presence.  Some  of 
these  sighs,  by  which  she  expresses  her  thirst 
after  this  happy  union  with  her  God  in  bliss, 
are  so  heavenly,  that  they  seem  rather  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  who  was  already  an  inhabitant 
of  heaven,  than  a  pilgrim  in  this  mortal  life  ; 
so  strongly  were  the  affections  of  the  saint 
fixed  there.  This  is  particularly  observable 
in  that  exercise,  wherein  she  advises  the  devout 
soul  sometimes  to  set  apart  a  day  to  be  devoted 
without  interruption  to  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, in  order  to  supply  any  defects  in  this 
double  duty  in  daily  devotions,  and  to  endea- 
vour as  perfectly  as  possible  to  be  associated  in 
this  function  to  the  heavenly  spirits.  The  like 
exercises  she  proposes  for  supplying  all  defects 
in  the  divine  love,  by  dedicating  an  entire  day 
to  the  most  fervent  acts  of  pure  love.  The 
saint,  as  a  chaste  turtle,  never  interrupted  her 
sweet  sighs  and  moans,  admitting  no  human 
consolation  so  long  as  her  desire  was  delayed  ; 
yet  rejoicing  in  hope  and  love,  in  perfect 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  visits  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  in  suffering  with  and  for 
her  loving  Redeemer,  and  in  labouring  for  his 
service.  Her  desires  were  at  length  fulfilled, 
and,  having  been  abbess  forty  years,  she  was 
called  to  the  embraces  of  her  heavenly  Spouse 
in  1292,  her  sister,  Mechtildes,  being  dead 
some  time  before.  The  last  sickness  of  Saint 
Gertrude  seemed  rather  a  languishing  of 
Divine  love  than  a  natural  fever ;  so  abun- 
dantly did  her  soul  enjoy  in  it  the  sweetest 
comforts  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Miracles  attested  how  precious  her  death  was 
*  This  book  has  run  through  several  editions :  one 
was  given  by  the  devout  Carthusian,  Lanspergius,  who 
died  at  Cologne  in  1539  :  another  by  the  great  contem- 


plative  Lewis  Blosius,  the   reformer   of  the   abbey  of 
Liesse,  who  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  and 
Church,  for  nourishing  piety  in  a  contemplative  dieJ  ^  1568     But  the  most  co»rect  is  that  of  j)om. 

I  Mege,  the  Maurist  monk,  in  1664,  under  this  title  :  S. 
1  Insin.  Divin.  1.  2.  c.  22.  ti ertrudis  insinuationum  divinae  pietatis  exercitia. 
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in  the  sight  of  God.  She  is  honoured  with  an 
office  in  the  Roman  Breviary  on  this  day. 
The  Lypsanographia,  or  catalogue  of  relics  kept 
in  the  electoral  palace  of  Brunswick-Lunen- 
bourg,  printed  at  Hanover,  in  1713,  in  folio, 
mentions,  amongst  others,  the  relics  of  St.  Ger- 
trude in  a  rich  shrine. 

The  exercises  by  which  St.  Gertrude  made 
such  sublime  advances  in  the  school  of  divine 
love,  all  tended  to  the  closest  union  of  her 
heart  to  God  by  the  most  inflamed  desires  and 
purest  affections :  and  were  directed  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  this  union, 
by  cleansing  her  soul  and  purifying  her  affec- 
tions, by  tears  of  compunction,  by  the  renun- 
ciation of  sensual  delights,  and  the  most  per- 
fect denial  of  herself.  Hence  she  prayed  con- 
tinually that  by  the  grace  of  the  omnipotent 
divine  love  she  might  be  strengthened  to 
resign  herself  to  holy  love,  so  that  nothing  of 
self  should  remain  in  her,  but  should  be  totally 
consumed  by  the  flame  of  holy  love,  like 
dust  carried  away  by  the  wind,  so  as  not  to 
leave  the  least  grain  or  trace  behind.2  For 
this  exterior  action,  both  of  self-denial  and  of 
charity,  zeal  and  all  other  virtues  are  neces- 
sary ;  but  interior  exercises  are  far  more  es- 
sential, in  which  the  soul  must  frequently  in 
the  day  raise  herself  up  to  God  by  the  most 
ardent  desires  of  love,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving, and  study  to  die  to  herself  by  sincere 
and  repeated  sentiments  of  humility,  compunc- 
tion, meekness,  patience,  and  self-denial. 

SAINT   LEOPOLD,    MARQUESS   OF 
AUSTRIA,  C. 

Leopold,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  from  his 
infancy  commonly  called  The  Pious,  was  son 
of  Leopold  III.  and  Itta,  daughter  to  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.*     By  attending  diligently 

2  Insin.  Divin.  p.  52. 


*  Austria  was  part  of  Noricum,  and  afterward  of 
Pannonia,  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Huns  and  Abares. 
Charlemagne  expelled  them,  and  settled  colonies  from 
whom  the  country  was  called  Osterriccha  and  Oster- 
landia ;  whence  Austria  signifies  the  eastern  country,  as 
Austr.isia  in  France.  Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
placed  there  governors  of  the  borders  called  marches,  to 
restrain  the  Huns,  &c  Upper  Austria  frequently  was 
subject  to  Bavaria.  Leopold  I.  was  created  by  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  marquess  of  Austria,  in  940.  St.  Leo- 
pold was  the  sixth  muquese,  and  his  son  Leopold  V.  was 
also  duke  of  Bavaria,  from  whom  the  present  dukes  of 
that  country  derive  their  pedigree.  Henry  II.  marquess 
Of  Austria,  was  created  the  first  duke  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarussa.  Rudolph,  count  of  Hapsburg, 
possessed  the  county  of  Bregents,  near  Constance,  and 
Alsace ;  after  he  became  emperor  of  Germany  he  ob- 
tained this  duchy  of  Austria  in  1136,  with  which  he 
invested  his  son  Albert :  from  which  time  his  descend- 
ants have  remained  possessed  of  it.  See  Bertius.  Rerum 
Germanic.  Aventinus,  Annal.  Boiorum ;  Rader.  Not. 
in  S  Leopold.  Fiefs  or  feudal  principalities  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and.  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  kingdom,  adopted  in  Germany,  &c.  Titles 
merely  honorary  were  first  made  hereditary  by  Otho  I. 


to  the  instructions  «.f  God's  ministers,  and 
meditating  assiduously  on  the  pure  maxims  of 
the  gospel,  he  learned  that  there  is  but  one 
common  rule  of  salvation  for  princes  and  pri- 
vate persons :  this  he  studied,  and  from  his 
cradle  he  laboured  to  square  by  it  his  whole 
life.  In  his  youth  he  laid  a  good  foundation 
of  learning;  but  it  was  his  chief  study  to  live 
only  for  eternity,  to  curb  his  passions,  to  mor- 
tify his  senses,  to  renounce  worldly  pleasures, 
to  give  much  of  his  time  to  prayer  and  holy 
meditation,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  exercise 
of  all  manner  of  good  works,  especially  those 
of  almsdeeds  and  charity.  By  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1096,  he  saw  it  was  become  his 
indispensable  duty  to  study  and  procure  in  all 
things  the  happiness  of  a  numerous  nation 
committed  by  God  to  his  charge.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  then  a  very  gross  and  superstitious 
people  :  it  was  necessary  to  soften  their  minds, 
to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  reason 
and  society,  and  make  them  Christians.  The 
work  was  tedious  and  difficult.  The  saint 
prepared  himself  for  it  by  earnestly  asking  of 
God  that  wisdom  which  he  stood  in  need  of 
for  it ;  and  by  active  endeavours,  through  the 
divine  blessing,  succeeded  beyond  what  could 
have  been  hoped  for.  He  was  affable  to  all, 
studied  to  do  good  to  every  one,  and  eased  as 
much  as  possible  all  public  burdens  of  the 
people.  His  palace  seemed  the  seat  of  virtue, 
justice,  and  universal  goodness.  When  he 
was  constrained  to  proceed  to  punishments,  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  criminals  to  receive 
them  with  patience,  and  in  a  spirit  of  penance, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  severity  which  he 
used,  to  be  necessary  and  just.  He  pardoned 
malefactors  as  often  as  prudence  allowed  him 
to  do  it :  for  he  considered  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  justice  and  the  public  peace  and 
safety  depended  upon  the  strict  execution  of 
the  laws. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
unnatural  excommunicated  emperor,  Henry  IV. 
and  his  own  son,  Henry  V.  Leopold  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  the  latter,  to  whose  cause 
he  gave  the  greatest  weight.  Motives  of 
justice  and  religion,  and  the  authority  of  others 
determined  him  to  take  this  step ;  yet  Cuspi- 
nian  tells  us,1  that  he  afterward  did  remark- 
able penance  for  the  share  which  he  had  in 
those  transactions.  In  1106  he  took  to  wife 
Agnes,  a  most  virtuous  and  accomplished 
princess,  daughter  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
sister  to  Henry  V.  and  widow  of  Frederic, 
duke   of  Suabia,  by  whom  she  had    Conrad, 

1  Cuspin.  in  Austr.  March,  p.  3. 


The  name  of  Hertzog,  which  the  Germans  give  to  their 
dukes,  signifies  a  leader  of  an  army.  Landgraves  were 
originally  governors  of  provinces  ;  margraves  of  marches, 
frontiers,  or  conquered  countries  ;  burgraves  of  particu- 
lar places  of  importance  ;  rhinegrave,  of  the  country 
about  the  Rhine  :  wildgrave,  of  the  forest  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, this  word  signifying  wild  count.  See  Selden  on 
Titles  of  Honour,  Du  Cange,  &c. 
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•afterward  emperor,  and  Frederic,  father  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  To  St.  Leopold  she 
bore  eighteen  children,  of  which  seven  died  in 
their  infancy  :  the  rest  rendered  their  names 
famous  by  great  and  virtuous  actions.  Albert, 
the  eldest,  having  given  uncommon  proofs  of 
his  valour  and  military  skill,  died  in  Pan- 
nonia,  a  few  days  after  his  father.  Leopold, 
the  second,  succeeded  his  father  in  Austria, 
and  reigned  also  in  Bavaria.  Otho,  the  fifth 
son,  made  great  progress  in  his  studies  at 
Paris,  became  first  a  Cistercian  monk,  and 
abbot  of  Morimond,  was  afterward  chosen 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  accompanied  the  emperor 
Conrad  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  at 
Morimond  in  great  sentiments  of  piety.  His 
famous  Chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  other  works  are  monuments  of  his 
application  to  his  studies.  The  marchioness 
Agnes  would  have  her  part  in  all  her  husband's 
good  works.  With  him  she  read  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  with  joy  interrupted  her  sleep 
in  the  night  to  rise  to  the  usual  midnight  devo- 
tions of  the  Church,  to  which  this  religious 
couple  added  together  long  meditations  on 
the  truths  of  everlasting  life.  Leopold,  in  the 
year  1117,  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  twelve  Italian 
miles  from  Vienna,  near  the  castle  of  Kaln- 
perg,  where  he  lived.  The  saint  and  his 
religious  marchioness  were  desirous  to  have 
been  able  to  watch  continually  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  in  singing  the  divine  praises ;  but 
being  obliged  by  their  station  in  the  world 
often  to  attend  other  affairs,  though  in  all 
these  they  found  God,  whose  holy  will  and 
greater  glory  they  proposed  to  themselves  in 
every  thing  they  did  ;  they  resolved  to  found 
a  great  monastery  of  fervent  regular  canons, 
who  might  be  substituted  in  their  places,  to 
attend  night  and  day  to  this  angelical  function. 
This  they  executed  by  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  New  Claus- 
terberg,  eight  miles  from  Vienna.  The  mar- 
quess out  of  humility  would  not  lay  the  first 
stone,  but  caused  that  ceremony  to  be  performed 
by  a  priest.  The  church  was  dedicated  in 
1118  by  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  assisted 
by  the  bishop  of  Passau,  the  diocesan,  and  the 
bishop  of  Gurck.  The  foundation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  and  by  a  charter  of  Leo- 
pold,* signed  by  Ottacar,  marquess  of  Stiria, 
and  many  other  counts  and  noblemen,  in 
presence  of  the  bishops,  who  fulminated  an 
excommunication,  with  dreadful  anathemas, 
against  any  who  should  invade  the  rights  or 
lands  of  this  monastery,  or  injure  or  molest 
the  poor  servants  of  Christ,  who  there  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Austin. 

Stephen  II.  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Aus- 
tria, but  was  repulsed  by  St.  Leopold,  who 
defeated  his  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
Hungarians    returned  some    years    after,    but 

*  He  every  where  styles  himself  Marchio  Orieutalis, 
for  marquess  of  Austria. 


were  met  by  the  holy  marquess  on  his  fron- 
tiers, and  their  army  so  ill  handled  that  they 
were  glad  to  save  their  remains  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in 
1125,  some  of  the  electors  and  many  others 
desired  to  see  Leopold  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity;  but  the  election  of  Lothaire  II.  duke 
of  Saxony,  prevailed.  Conrad  and  Frederic, 
sons  of  the  marchioness  Agnes  by  the  duke  of 
Suabia,  who  had  also  stood  candidates,  raised 
great  disturbances  in  the  empire,  to  which  they 
afterward  both  succeeded.  But  Leopold  ad- 
hered with  such  fidelity  to  Lothaire,  as  to  give 
manifest  proofs  of  his  sincere  disinterestedness, 
and  to  show  how  perfectly  a  stranger  he  was 
to  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  attended  the 
emperor  as  his  friend  in  his  journey  into  Italy. 
After  a  glorious  and  happy  reign  he  was  visited 
with  his  last  sickness,  in  which  he  confessed 
his  sins  with  many  tears,  received  extreme 
unction  and  the  other  rites  of  the  Church,  and, 
never  ceasing  to  call  on  Christ  his  Redeemer, 
and  to  recommend  his  soul,  through  his  pre- 
cious death,  /nto  his  divine  hands,  with  admi- 
rable tranquillity  and  resignation,  passed  to  a 
state  of  happy  immortality  on  the  15th  of 
November,  in  1136.  He  was  buried  at  his 
monastery  of  New  Clausterberg,  two  German 
miles  from  Vienna,  and  on  his  and  his  holy 
consort's  anniversaries  two  large  doles  are  still 
distributed  by  the  community  to  all  the  poor 
that  come  to  receive  it.  St.  Leopold  was 
honoured  by  God  with  many  miracles,  and 
was  canonized  by  Innocent  VIII.  in  14S5. 
See  his  life  by  Vitus  Erempercht,  published  by 
F.  Rader,  in  Bavaria  Sancta,  vol.  3.  p.  143. 
the  History  of  the  Foundation  of  Medlic, 
quoted  at  large  by  Lambecius,  (Bibl.  Vindob. 
vol.  2.)  and  Francis  of  Possac's  oration  before 
Innocent  VIII.  in  order  to  the  saint's  canoni- 
zation, (in  Surius,  t.  79.)  in  which  many 
miracles  are  recited.  See  other  manuscript 
monuments  quoted  by  F.  Rader. 

ST.  EUGENIUS,  M. 

Was  a  disciple  of  St.  Dionysius,  first  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Paris  soon 
after  him,  according  to  the  New  Paris  Breviary 
in  275.  His  relics  were  translated  to  Toledo, 
in  Spain,  in  1148,  as  is  related  by  Mariana. 
It  is  by  mistake  that  some  have  confounded 
this  martyr  with  Eugenius,  the  pious  and 
learned  archbishop  of  Toledo.* 

ST.  MALO  OR  MACLOU, 

FIRST  BISHOP  OF  ALETH  IN  BRITTANY. 

He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  cousin-ger- 

*  Eugenius  held  that  see  twelve  years,  and  died  in 
657  :  was  a  prelate  of  eminent  sanctity,  presided  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  councils  of  Toledo,  and  is  author  of 
several  pious  epigrams,  and  a  poem  on  the  Hexaemeron, 
or  work  of  six  days,  that  is,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
published  by  F.  Sirmond  in  1619.  He  is  mentioned  by 
his  immediate  successor,  St.  lldefonsus. 
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man  to  St.  Sampson  and  St.  Magloire.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  for  his  education 
into  Ireland,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  learning-  and  virtue.  Being  ordained  priest, 
he  was  soon  after  elected  to  a  bishopric  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  ;  but  he  declined 
that  dignity,  and  retired  into  Brittany,  where 
he  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  holy 
recluse,  named*  Aron,  near  Aleth.  About  the 
year  541  he  was  made  bishop  of  this  city,  and 
died  the  15th  of  November,  565.*  It  is  from 
him  the  city  of  St.  Malo  has  its  name ;  for  his 
sacred  remains  were  carried  thither  after  Aleth 
had  been  reduced  to  a  village,  and  the  epis- 
copal see  transferred  to  St.  Malo.  See  Leland, 
Collect,  t.  2.  p.  430. 


NOVEMBER  XVI. 


ST.  EDMUND,  C. 

ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY. 

His  life  is  accurately  written  by  several  hands  :  by  his 
own  brother  Robert,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
journies  to  Rome.  (MS.  in  Bibl.  Cotton,  iucipit  B. 
Edmundus  Cantuar.)  Also  by  Bertrand,  the  saint's 
companion  and  secretary  in  his  exile,  and  after  his 
death  a  monk,  and  at  length  prior  of  Pontigny,  pub- 
lished by  Dom.  Martenne,  (Thesaur.  Anecdot.  t.  3.) 
with  curious  dissertations  and  remarks.  See  also 
Matthew  Paris,  Nicholas  Trivet,  Annal.  6  Regum : 
Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  p.  9.  61.  Godwin,  Prae- 
sul.  Angl.  p.  130.  Also  Testimonia  plurium,  de  sauc- 
titate  Edmundi  Cant.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Corp.  Christi 
Oxon.  n.  154. 

A.  D.  1242. 

St.  Edmund  Rich  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rey- 
nold Rich,  a  tradesman  of  Abington  in  Berk- 
shire, and  his  wife  Mabilia.  His  parents  were 
but  slenderly  provided  with  the  goods  of  this 
world,  but  possessed  abundantly  the  true  riches 
of  virtue  and  divine  grace.  Reynold  from  the 
sale  of  his  stock,  leaving  a  moderate  compe- 
tence for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  tor  l-difficult  to  those  who  have 
a  foundation  for  their  industry  to  work  upon, 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  prudent  and 
virtuous  consort;  and  with  her  free  consent 
made  his  religious  profession  in  the.  monastery 
of  Evesham,  where  he  finished  his  mortal 
course  with  great  fervour.  Mabilia,  who  re- 
mained in  the  world,  was  not  behindhand  with 
him  in  aspiring  ardently  to  Christian  perfection. 
To  accomplish  the  course  of  her  penance,  and 
to  tame  her  ilesh  she  practised  great  austerities, 
and  constantly  wore  a  rough  hair  cloth  :  she 
always  went  to  church  at  midnight  to  matins, 
and  by  her  own  example  excited  her  children 
to  the  heroic  practice  of  virtue.  Our  saint  in 
his  childhood,  by  her  advice,  recited  the  whole 
psalter  on  his  knees  every  Sunday  and  holiday, 

*  Colgaa  sayi  in  570.     See  Act.  SS.  Ilib.  p.  195. 
Usher,  &c. 


before  he  broke  his  fast,  and  on  Fridays  con 
tented  himself  with  only  bread  and  water* 
How  zealous  soever  the  mother  was  in  inspir 
ing  into  the  tender  minds  of  her  children  aeon 
tempt  of  earthly  things,  and  the  greatest  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  in  suggesting 
to  them  every  means  of  attaining  to  the  summit 
of  Christian  perfection,  Edmund  not  only  com- 
plied joyfully  with  her  advice,  but  always  went 
beyond  her  directions,  desiring  in  all  his  actions 
to  carry  virtue  to  the  greatest  heights  ;  though 
in  all  his  penances  and  devotions  he  studied 
secrecy  as  much  as  possible,  and  was  careful  to 
shun  in  them  the  least  danger  of  attachment  to 
his  own  sense.  For  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  virtue  he  had  always,  before  his  eyes,  that 
even  devotion  infected  with  self-will  and  hu- 
mour, becomes  vicious,  and  nourishes  self-love 
and  self-conceit,  the  bane  of  all  virtue  and  grace 
in  the  heart.  As  for  our  young  saint  he  seemed 
to  have  no  will  of  his  own,  so  mild,  complying, 
and  obliging  was  he  to  every  one,  and  so  duti- 
ful and  obedient  to  his  mother  and  masters. 
And  the  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  where- 
with he  most  readily  obeyed,  and  seemed  even 
to  prevent  their  directions,  showed  his  obedience 
to  be  the  interior  sacrifice  of  his  heart,  in  which 
the  essence  of  that  virtue  consists :  for  a  mere 
exterior  compliance  accompanied  with  reluc- 
tance, and,  much  more,  if  it  break  out  into  com- 
plaints and  murmuring,  is  a  miserable  state  of 
constraint  and  compulsion,  and  a  wilful  and 
obstinate  slavery  to  self-will,  that  domestic 
tyrant,  which  it  fosters,  arms,  and  strengthens, 
instead  of  subduing  it.  How  grievously  are 
those  parents  the  enemies  and  spiritual  mur- 
derers of  their  own  children,  who  teach  them  to 
place  their  happiness  in  the  gratification  of 
their  senses  :  and  by  pampering  their  bodies, 
and  flattering  their  humours  and  passions,  make 
their  cravings  and  appetites  restless,  insatiable, 
and  boundless,  and  their  very  bodies  unfit  lor, 
and  almost  incapable  of,  the  duties  of  penance, 
and  even  of  the  labours  of  civil  life.  Abstemi- 
ousness and  temperance  were  easy  and  agree- 
able, and  a  penitential  life,  which  appears  so 
been  educated  in 
sloth,  softness,  and  delights,  was,  as  it  were, 
natural  to  our  saint,  who  had,  from  his  cradle, 
under  the  direction  of  his  prudent  and  vir- 
tuous mother,  inured  his  senses  to  frequent 
privations,  his  body  to  little  severities,  and  his 
will  to  constant  denials,  by  perfect  meekness, 
humility,  charity,  and  obedience,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  naturally  priant  to  the  direction  of 
reason  and  virtue,  as  a  glove  is  to  the  hand, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  his  historians; 
and  he  was  always  a  stranger  to  the  conflicts 
of  headstrong  passions. 

The  saint  performed  the  first  part  of  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  gave  very  early 
indications  of  a  genius  above  the  common 
standard.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  understand  with 
what  ardour  and  perseverance  a  person  of  good 
abilities,  and  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
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relkion,  always  applies  himself  to  study,  when 
this  becomes  an  essential  part  of  his  duty  to 
God.  An  uncommon  fervour  and  assiduity  in 
all  religious  exercises,  and  a  genuine  simpli- 
city in  his  whole  conduct,  discovered  his 
internal  virtues,  and  betrayed  the  desire  he  had 
of  concealing  them.  Retirement  and  prayer 
were  his  delight,  and  he  sought  no  companions 
but  (hose  in  whom  he  observed  the  like  pious 
inclinations.  He  was  yet  young  when  Mabilia 
sent  him  and  his  brother  Robert  to  finish  their 
studies  at  Paris.  At  parting  she  gave  each  of 
them  a  hair  shirt,  which  she  advised  them  to  use 
two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  to  fortify  their 
souls  against  the  love  of  pleasures,  a  dan- 
gerous snare  to  youth.  It  was  her  custom 
never  to  send  them  any  linen,  clothes,  or  other 
things,  but  she  made  some  new  instrument  of 
penance  a  part  of  her  present,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  assiduously  practising  Christian  mor- 
tification. Edmund  had  spent  some  time  in 
that  seat  of  arts  and  sciences,  when  his  mother 
falling  sick  of  a  lingering  illness,  and  per- 
ceiving that  she  drew  near  her  end,  ordered  him 
over  to  England  that  she  might  recommend  to 
him  the  care  of  settling  his  brother  and  his  two 
sisters  in  the  world.  Before  she  died  she  gave 
him  her  last  blessing.  The  saint  begged  the 
same  for  his  brother  and  sisters,  but  she  an- 
swered :  "  I  have  given  them  my  blessing  in 
you :  for  through  you  they  will  share  abun- 
dantly in  the  blessings  of  heaven."  When  he 
had  closed  her  eyes,  and  paid  her  his  last  duties, 
he  was  solicitous  where  to  place  his  sisters,  and 
how  to  secure  them  against  the  dangers  of  the 
world,  particularly  as  they  were  both  extremely 
beautiful.  But  they  were  yet  far  more  vir- 
tuous, and  soon  put  him  out  of  this  pain,  by 
declaring  that  it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  live 
only  to  God  in  a  religious  state.  The  saint, 
was,  in  the  next  place,  perplexed  where  to  find 
a  sanctuary,  in  which  they  might  most  securely 
attain  to  that  perfection  to  which  they  aspired. 
Many  preferred  those  religious  houses  which 
seem  to  hold  a  rank  in  the  world,  and  are 
richly  founded  ;  a  thing  very  absurd  in  persons 
who  renounce  the  world,  to  profess  a  state 
of  abjection  and  poverty ;  though  it  may  be 
often  a  part  of  prudence  to  choose  a  retreat 
which  is  free  from  the  moral  danger  of  distrac- 
tion and  anxiety,  too  apt  to  disturb  the  mind 
when  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  want.  St. 
Edmund  had  no  views  to  temporal  advantages 
in  this  inquiry  ;  all  his  eare  was  to  find  a  nun- 
nery, out  of  which  the  world  was  banished,  and 
where  the  manner  of  life,  regularity,  example, 
and  reigning  maxims  breathed  the  most  perfect 
spirit  of  the  holy  institute.  "  To  embrace  a 
religious  state,"  says  the  saint,1  "  is  the  part 
of  perfection :  but  to  live  imperfectly  in  it,  is 
the  most  grievous  damnation."  A  fear  of  en- 
tangling himself,  or  others  in  any  danger  of 
sin,  made  him  shun  all  houses  in  which  a  for- 
1  S.  Edmund,  in  Speculo,  c.  1.  ex  Eusebio  vulgo 
Emiseno,  potiua  Gallico. 


tune  was  exacted  for  the  admission  of  postu" 
lants,  which  the  canons  condemn  as  simony  in 
monasteries  sufficiently  founded ;  for  though 
presents  may  be  reoeived,  nothing  can  be  asked 
or  expected  for  the  admission,  which  is  some- 
thing spiritual  :  nor  for  the  person's  mainte- 
nance, which  the  house  in  those  circumstances 
is  able  and  obliged  to  afford.  After  a  diligent 
inquiry  and  search,  the  saint  placed  his  two 
sisters  in  the  small  Benedictin  nunnery  of 
Catesby,  in  Northamptonshire,*  famous  for 
strictness  of  its  discipline,  where  both  served 
God  with  great  fervour,  were  eminent  for  the 
innocence  and  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  died 
both  successively  prioresses. 

St.  Edmund  had  no  sooner  settled  his  sisters, 
but  he  went  back  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Whilst  he  lived  at  Oxford  he  had  consecrated 
himself  to  God  by  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
whom,  under  God,  he  placed  a  special  confi- 
dence ;  and  this  vow  he  observed  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity  his  whole  life,  shunning,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care,  all  levity  in  the  least  ac- 
tion, every  dangerous  liberty  of  his  senses,  and 
all  company  that  could  be  an  occasion  of  temp- 
tation. In  his  study  he  had  an  image  of  the 
Mother  of  God  before  his  eyes,  round  which 
were  represented  the  mysteries  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  profound 
studies,  his  frequent  ejaculations  to  God  were 
so  ardent,  that  in  them  he  sometimes  fell  into 
raptures.  How  desirous  soever  he  appeared 
to  become  learned,  his  zeal  to  become  a  saint 
was  much  greater.  By  virtue  he  sanctified  all 
his  studies,  and  the  purity  of  his  heart  reple- 
nished his  soul  with  light,  which  enabled  him  to 
penetrate,  in  them,  the  most  knotty  questions, 
and  the  most  sublime  truths.  By  his  progress 
in  learning  he  was  the  admiration  of  his  mas- 
ters, and  for  the  purity  of  his  life  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  miracle  of  sanctity.  He  constantly 
attended  at  the  midnight  office  in  St.  Martin's 
church,  and  after  that  was  over,  spent  some 
hours  there  in  prayer,  early  heard  mass  in  the 
morning,  and  then  repaired  to  the  public 
school,  without  taking  food  or  rest.  He  went 
to  vespers  every  day  :  studies,  works  of  charity, 
holy  meditation,  and  private  prayer,  took  up 
the  rest  of  his  time.  He  fasted  much,  and 
every  Friday  on  bread  and  water  ;  wore  a  hair 
shirt,  and  mortified  his  senses  in  every  thing. 
Allowing  very  little  for  his  own  necessities,  he 
employed  in  alms  the  rest  of  the  money  which 
he  received  for  his  own  uses.  He  seldom  ate 
above  once  a  day,  and  then  very  sparingly, 
slept  on  the  bare  floor,  or  on  a  bench,  and  for 
thirty  years  never  undressed  himself  to  sleep, 
and  never  lay  down  on  a  bed,  though  he  had 
one  in  his  room,  decently  covered,  in  order  to 

*  This  monastery  is  falsely  said  by  Speed  to  have 
been  of  the  Order  of  the  Gilbertines,  as  bishop  Tanner 
proves  in  his  Notitia  Monastica  ;  for,  from  its  foundation 
to  its  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.  it  professed  the 
rule  of  St.  Bennet. 
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conceal  his  austerities,  After  matins,  at  mid- 
night, he  usually  continued  his  meditation  and 
prayer  till  morning,  and  very  rarely  slept  any 
more  :  if  he  did,  it  was  only  leaning  his  head 
against  the  wall,  as  he  knelt  or  sat  a  little  while. 
Many  years  before  he  was  in  holy  orders,  he 
said  every  day  the  priest's  office,  with  saluta- 
tions of  the  wounds  of  our  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  a  meditation  on  his  sufferings.  After  he 
had  gone  through  a  course  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  mathematics,  and  had  taken  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  he  was  employed  six  years  in 
teaching  those  sciences,  especially  the  mathe- 
matics. Though,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
distraction  of  the  mind  from  heavenly  things, 
to  which  these  studies  generally  expose  a  soul, 
he  used,  as  a  counterbalance,  much  prayer  and 
meditation,  to  nourish  constantly  in  his  heart  a 
spirit  of  devotion.  Yet  this  at  length  suffered 
some  abatement ;  and  he  seemed  one  night  to 
see  his  mother  in  a  dream,  who,  pointing  to 
certain  geometrical  figures  before  him,  asked 
him  what  all  that  signified?  and  bade  him 
rather  make  the  adorable  Trinity  the  object  of 
his  studies.  From  that  time  he  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  though 
out  of  humility  he  was  long  unwilling,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  importu- 
nity of  his  friends,  and  proceeded  doctor  in  that 
faculty,  though  whether  this  was  at  Paris,  or 
Oxford,  after  his  return  to  England,  authors 
disagree.  He  interpreted  the  holy  scriptures 
some  time  at  Paris  :  it  was  his  custom  always 
to  kiss  that  divine  book  out  of  religious  respect, 
as  often  as  he  took  it  into  his  hands.  As  soon 
as  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  began  to  preach 
with  wonderful  unction  and  fruit-  Even  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  in  school,  and  his 
ordinary  discourse  were  seasoned  with  hea- 
venly sentiments  of  the  divine  love  and  praises, 
and  breathed  a  spirit  of  God  which  extremely 
edified  all  that  were  present.  Several  of  his 
auditors  and  scholars  became  afterward  emi- 
nent for  sanctity  and  learning.  Seven  left  his 
school  in  one  day  to  take  the  Cistercian  habit ; 
one  of  whom  was  Stephen,  afterward  abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  and  founder  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Bernardins  at  Paris. 

Returning  to  England,  he  was  the  first  that 
taught  Aristotle's  logic  at  Oxford,2  where  he 
remained  from  1219  to  1226;  but  in  frequent 
missions  travelled  often  through  all  Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire,  preaching 
the  word  of  God  with  great  fruit  and  zeal.  After 
having  refused  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
he  at  length  accepted  of  a  canonry,  with  the 
dignity  of  treasurer  in  the  cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury ;  but  gave  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
revenue  to  the  poor,  leaving  himself  destitute 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  post,  when  the  pope  sent  him  an 
order  to  preach  the  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens, with  a  commission  to  receive  an  honorary 
stipend  for  his  maintenance,  from  the  several 
Wood,  Hist etAntiq. Oxoo.  LI.  p.8l.  t.  'J.  p.  9et81. 
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in  which  he  should  discharge  that 
office.  The  saint  executed  the  commission 
with  great  zeal ;  but  would  receive  no  hono- 
rary stipend,  or  any  kind  of  present  for  his 
maintenance.  As  he  was  preaching  in  the 
open  air  near  the  church  at  Worcester,  a  heavy 
shower  fell  all  round  the  place,  but  the  saint 
having  given  his  blessing,  and  bade  the  people 
not  to  disperse,  not  a  single  drop  touched  any 
of  them,  or  fell  on  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
When  he  preached,  the  words  which  came  from 
his  inflamed  heart  were  words  of  fire,  which 
powerfully  converted  souls.  Persons  the  most 
profoundly  learned  were  moved  to  tears  at 
his  sermons,  and  many  became  imitators  of  his 
penance  and  virtues.  William,  surnamed  Long- 
spear,  the  famous  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
lived  a  long  time  in  the  neglect  of  the  essen- 
tial duties  of  a  Christian,  and  without  ever  ap- 
proaching the  sacraments,  was  so  entirely  con- 
verted by  hearing  a  sermon  which  the  saint 
preached,  and  by  conversing  some  hours  with 
him,  that  from  that  time  he  laid  aside  all  other 
business  to  make  the  salvation  of  his  soul  his 
whole  employment.  The  saint  formed  many 
excellent  men  of  prayer,  and  was  himself  one  of 
the  most  experienced  doctors  of  an  interior  life, 
and  most  enlightened  contemplatives  in  the 
Church.  What  he  chiefly  inculcated  was  a 
sincere  spirit  of  humility,  mortification,  and 
holy  prayer  ;  and  he  was  principally  solicitous 
to  teach  Christians  to  pray  in  affection  and 
spirit.  "  A  hundred  thousand  persons,"  says 
the  saint,3  "  are  deceived  in  multiplying  prayers. 
I  would  rather  say  five  words  devoutly  with  my 
1  eart,  than  five  thousand  which  my  soul  does 
not  relish  with  affection  and  understanding. 
Sing  to  the  Lord  wisely:4  What  a  man  repeats 
by  his  mouth,  that  let  him  feel  in  his  soul." 
A  late  French  critical  author5  of  a  book  entitled 
the  Tradition  of  the  Church  concerning  Con- 
templation, says  of  St.  Edmund  :  "He  applied 
himself  from  his  youth  to  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  truths ;  and  so  well  united  in  himself 
(which  is  very  rare)  the  science  of  the  heart 
with  that  of  the  school,  the  mystical  theology 
with  the  speculative,  that  by  letting  into  his 
heart  the  lights  of  his  understanding,  he  became 
a  perfect  contemplative,  or  mystic  theologian  ; 
and  he  has  no  less  enlightened  the  Church  by 
the  sanctity  of  his  life,  than  by  the  admirable 
spiritual  tract,  called,  the  Mirror  of  the  Church, 
in  which  are  found  many  excellent  things  re- 
lating to  contemplation." 

The  see  of  Canterbury  had  been  long  vacant, 
when  pope  Gregory  IX.  pitched  upon  Edmund 
to  fill  it.  The  chapter  of  Canterbury  was 
unanimous  in  his  favour,  king  Henry  III.  gave 
his  consent,  and  the  election  was  confirmed  by 
his  holiness.  Matters  were  gone  thus  far, 
when  a  deputation  was   sent    to  Salisbury,  to 

8  S.  Edm.  Cant,  in  Speculo,  Bibl.  Patr.  1. 13.  p.  362. 

4  Ps.lvi. 

5  F.  Ilonoratus  of  St.  Mary,  in  his  historical  tabic  of 
contemplative  writers,  t.  1.  p.  4. 
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give  notice  to  the  saint  of  his  election,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  his  flock.  Edmund,  who  was 
till  then  a  stranger  to  these  proceedings,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  violence  that  was 
offered  him.  The  deputies  thus  repulsed  by 
him,  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
exerted  his  authority  to  compel  the  saint  to 
acquiesce.  Edmund  submitted  after  much  re- 
sistance, but  had  not  quite  conquered  his  fears 
and  difficulties  when  he  was  consecrated,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1234.  This  dignity  made  no 
alteration  in  the  humble  sentiments  or  beha- 
viour of  our  saint.  He  had  still  the  same  mean 
opinion  of  himself,  and  observed  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  in  his  dress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  fashions  of  the  bishops  of  that 
age.  His  chief  employment  was  to  inquire 
into  and  relieve  the  corporal  and  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  his  flock,  and  he  soon  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  primitive  pastor.  His  revenues  he 
chiefly  consecrated  to  the  poor,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular care  to  provide  portions  for  young  women, 
whose  circumstances  would  have  otherwise 
exposed  them  to  great  dangers.  He  gave  vice 
no  quarter,  maintained  church  discipline  with 
an  apostolic  vigour,  and  was  most  scrupulously 
solicitous  and  careful  that  justice  was  impar- 
tially administered  in  all  his  courts,  abhorred 
the  very  shadow  of  bribes  in  all  his  officers,  and 
detested  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  especially  in 
the  clergy.  For  the  reformation  of  abuses,  he 
published  his  Constitutions  in  thirty-six  canons, 
extant  in  Lindwood,  Spelman,  \\  ilkins,  John- 
son, and  in  Labbe's  editions  of  the  councils.* 

*  In  the  eighth  he  expresses  his  scrupulous  fear  of 
simony,  and  filthy  lucre  in  priests  receiving  retributions 
fur  masses :  he  who  serves  the  altar  is  entitled  to  live  by 
the  altar,  and  may  receive  a  maintenance  by  the  honorary 
stipends  which  the  Church  allows  him  to  receive,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  functions,  to  which  such  retributions 
are  annexed,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  people  being 
withdrawn  by  them  from  religious  duties ;  for  they  are 
never  annexed  to  penance,  the  holy  communion,  or  the 
like  means  of  frequent  devotion.  Yet  in  such  retribu- 
tions, those  incur  the  guilt  of  simony,  who  bargain  about 
them,  or  receive  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sell  the 
mass,  or  any  other  spiritual  function.  The  danger  of 
which  abuses,  with  regard  to  annuals  and  trentals  for  the 
dead,  the  holy  prelate  cuts  off  by  this  canon,  which  Lind- 
wood and  others  only  render  obscure  by  their  long  dis- 
quisitions. In  the  fifteenth  canon  he  orders  the  people 
to  be  put  in  mind  every  Sunday  at  the  parish  mass,  of 
the  canons  against  parents  whose  children  are  overlaid, 
by  which  canons  in  some  cases  they  were  obliged  to  go 
into  a  monastery ;  in  others  to  do  penance  for  three 
years ;  and  for  seven,  if  drunkenness,  or  any  other  sin 
were  the  occasion  of  their  overlaying  a  child.  (See 
Johnson,  ib.  ad  an.  1236.  t.  2.)  In  the  fifth  canon,  St. 
Edmund,  addressing  himself  to  all  rectors,  vicars,  and 
other  curates  of  churches,  says  :  "  We  admonish,  and 
strictly  charge  you,  that  having  peace,  as  far  as  lies  in 
you,  with  all  men,  you  exhort  your  parishioners  to  be  one 
body  in  Christ,  by  the  unity  of  faith,  and  by  the  bond  of 
peace  :  that  you  compose  all  differences  that  arise  in  your 
parish,  with  all  diligence,  that  you  make  up  breaches,  re- 
claim,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  litigious,  and  suffer  not  the 
sun  to  go  down  upon  theanger  of  any  of  your  parishioners." 
The   prelude  to  this  canon  expresses  the  holy  bishop': 


Amidst  a  great  corruption  of  manners,  and 
decay  of  discipline,  his  zeal  could  not  fail  to 
raise  him  adversaries.  Even  the  children  of 
his  own  mother,  the  monks  of  his  chapter,  and 
many  of  his  clergy,  who  ought  to  have  been  his 
comfort  and  his  support,  were  the  first  to  oppose 
him,  and  defeat  his  holy  endeavours,  for 
restoring  regularity,  the  purity  of  Christian 
morals,  and  the  true  spirit  of  our  divine  reli- 
gion, which  its  founder  came  from  heaven  to 
plant  amongst  men.  Mr.  Johnson  says,8 
"  Archbishop  Edmund  was  a  man  of  very 
scrupulous  notions."  Scrupulosity  is  a  great 
defect  and  weakness,  often  a  grievous  vice, 
always  contrary  to  perfect  virtue ;  though  a 
passing  state  of  scrupulosity  which  is  humble, 
always  ready  to  obey,  and  attended  with  unaf- 
fected simplicity  of  heart,  is  a  usual  trial  of 
persons  when  they  first  begin  to  serve  God  in 
earnest;  but  this  is  easily  cured.  A  scrupu- 
losity which  arises  from  constitution,  is  a  severe 
trial  of  patience,  but  that  which  is  founded  in 
self-love  and  the  passions,  and  is  accompanied 
with  wilful  obstinacy,  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
vicious  disorder.  But  a  timorousness  of  con- 
science differs  infinitely  from  scrupulosity,  and 
is  the  disposition  of  all  that  truly  desire  to  be 
saved.  In  this  path  all  the  saints  walked, 
with  holy  Job,  fearing  all  their  actions,  with 
constant  watchfulness  over  themselves,  and 
attention  to  the  general  rules  of  the  gos]  el, 
from  which  they  never  suffered  custom,  ex- 
ample, or  the  false  maxims  of  the  multitude  to 
turn  them  aside.  Upon  this  principle,  Ed- 
mund guided  himself  by  the  rules  of  Christ 
and  his  Church,  and  opposed  abuses  that 
seemed  authorized  by  custom,  and  had  taken 
deep  root. 

There  perhaps  was  never  a  greater  lover  of 
charity  and  peace  than  our  saint :  yet  he  chose 
to  see  his  dearest  friends  break  with  him,  and 
turn  his  implacable  enemies  and  persecutors, 
rather  than  approve  or  tolerate  the  least  point 
which  seemed  to  endanger  both  his  own  and 
their  souls.  And,  from  their  malice,  he  reaped 
the  invaluable  advantage  of  holy  patience.  For 
their  bitterness  and  injustice  against  him  never 

6  S.  Edmund  Constit.  Can.  8. 


not  only  heavenly,  but  earthly  beings  ;  and  eternal  peace 
cannot  be  obtained  without  temporal  and  internal  peace." 
Upon  this  canon  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  following  remark  : 
"  This  would  be  very  unreasonably  applied  to  the  present 
English  clergy,  who  rather  want  friends  to  persuade  the 
people  to  be  at  peace  with  them  upon  any  terms."  (Col- 
lect, of  English  Canons,  t.  2.)  St.  Edmund  was  author 
of  the  book  called  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  or  Mirror  of  the 
Church,  (t.  13.  Bibl.  Patr.)  of  which  work  some  manu- 
script copies  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  English  col- 
lege at  Douay,  and  others,  considerably  differ,  some 
being  abstracts,  others  a  Latin  translation  made  by  \\  ill. 
Beaufu,  (a  Carmelite  friar  of  Northampton,)  from  a 
French  translation.  Ten  devout  Latin  prayers,  a  treatise 
on  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  on  the  decalogue  in  French, 
and  another  entitled,  The  Seven  Sacraments  briefly  de- 
extreme  love  of  peace  as  follows  :  "  A  great  necessity  of  |  clared  of  Seynt  Edmunde  of  Pontenie,  are  works  of  this 
following  peace  lies  on  us,  my  sons,  since  God  himself  I  saint  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  &c.  See 
is  the  author  and  lover  of  peace,  who  came  to  reconcile  i  Tanner,  Biblioth.  v.  Richie. 
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altered  the  peace  of  his  mind,  or  his  disposi- 
tions of  the  most  sincere  charity  and  tenderness 
toward  them  :  and  he  never  seemed  sensible  of 
any  injuries  or  injustices  that  were  done  him. 
When  some  told  him,  that  he  carried  his  charity 
too  far,  he  made  answer :  "  Why  should  others 
cause  me  to  offend  God,  or  to  lose  the  charity 
which  I  owe  and  bear  them  ?  if  any  persons 
were  to  cut  off  my  arms,  or  pluck  out  my  eyes, 
they  would  be  the  dearer  to  me,  and  would 
seem  the  more  to  deserve  my  tenderness  and 
compassion."  He  often  used  to  say,  that  tri- 
bulations were  a  milk  which  God  prepared  for 
the  nourishment  of  his  soul,  and  that  if  ever 
they  had  any  bitterness  in  them,  this  was  mixed 
with  much  sweetness,  adding,  that  they  were, 
as  it  were,  a  wild  honey,  with  which  his  soul 
had  need  to  be  fed  in  the  desert  of  this  world, 
like  John  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  He 
added,  that  Christ  had  taught  him  by  his  own 
exampl  e  to  go  to  meet  and  salute  his  persecutors, 
and  only  to  answer  their  injuries  by  earnestly 
recommending  their  souls  to  his  heaveidy 
Father.  The  more  the  saint  suffered  from  the 
world,  the  greater  were  the  consolations  he 
received  from  God,  and  the  more  eagerly  he 
plunged  his  heart  into  the  ocean  of  his  bound- 
less sweetness,  in  heavenly  contemplation  and 
prayer.  Nicholas  Trivet,  a  learned  English 
Dominican,  in  his  accurate  history  of  the  reigns 
of  six  kings  from  Stephen,?  tells  us,  that  St. 
Edmund  had  always  some  pious  and  learned 
Dominican  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
that  one  of  those  who  lived  to  be  very  old, 
assured  him  and  many  others,  that  the  saint 
was  found  in  a  wonderful  ecstasy  :  "  One  day," 
says  he,  "  when  the  saint  had  invited  several 
persons  of  great  quality  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  palace,  he  made  them  wait  a  long  while 
before  he  came  out  to  them.  When  dinner  had 
been  ready  some  time,  St.  Richard,  who  was 
his  chancellor,  went  to  call  him,  and  found  him 
in  the  chapel,  raised  a  considerable  height 
above  the  ground,  in  prayer."  St.  Edmund, 
while  he  was  archbishop,  kept  a  decent  table 
for  others ;  but  contrived  secretly  to  practise  at 
it  himself,  the  greatest  abstemiousness  and 
mortification. 

The  saint's  trials  grew  every  day  heavier, 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  him;  yet  he  was 
always  calm,  as  the  halcyon  riding  on  ihe  waves 
amidst  a  violent  tempest.  King  Henry  III. 
being  by  his  bad  economy,  and  the  insatiable 
thirst  of  his  minions,  always  needy,  not  content 
to  exact  of  his  subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
exorbitant  sums,  kept  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and 
other  benefices,  a  long  time  vacant,  only  that, 
under  the  title  of  protecting  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  he  might  appropriate  the  revenues  to 
his  own  use  ;  and,  when  he  nominated  new 
incumbents,  preferred  his  own  creatures,  who 
were  usually  strangers,  or  at  least  persons  no 
ways  qualified  for  such  posts.  St.  Edmund, 
not  bearing  an  abuse  which  was  a  source  of 
?  Annal.  6  Reg.  Angl.  ad  an.  1240. 


infinite  disorders,  obtained  of  pope  Gregory 
IX.  a  bull,  by  which  he  was  empowered  and 
ordered  to  fill  such  vacant  benefices,  in  case 
the  king  nominated  no  one,  within  six  months 
after  they  fell  vacant.  But,  upon  the  king's 
complaint,  his  holiness  repealed  this  concession. 
The  zealous  prelate,  fearing  to  injure  his  own 
conscience,  and  appear  to  connive  at  crying 
abuses  which  he  was  not  able  to  redress,  passed 
secretly  into  France,  thus  testifying  to  the 
whole  world  how  much  he  condemned  such 
fatal  enormities.  Making  his  way  to  the  court 
of  France,  he  was  graciously  received  by  St. 
Lewis,  all  the  royal  family,  and  city  of  Paris, 
where  his  virtue  was  well  known.  Thence  he 
retired  to  Pontigny,  a  Cistercian  abbey  in 
Champagne,  in  the  diocess  of  Auxerre,  which 
had  formerly  harboured  two  of  his  predecessors, 
St.  Thomas,  under  Henry  II.,  and  Stephen 
Langton,  in  the  late  reign  of  king  John.  In 
this  retreat  the  saint  gave  himself  up  to  fasting 
and  prayer;  and  preached  frequently  in  the 
neighbouring  churches.  His  bad  state  of 
health  obliging  him,  in  compliance  to  the  advice 
of  physicians,  to  change  air,  he  removed  to  a 
convent  of  regular  canons  at  Soissy  or  Seysi. 
Seeing  the  monks  of  Pontigny  in  tears  at  his 
departure,  he  told  them  he  should  return  to 
them  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr; 
which  was  verified  by  his  body,  after  his  death, 
being  brought  thither  on  that  day.  His  dis- 
temper increasing,  he  desired  to  receive  the 
viaticum,  and  said,  in  presence  of  the  holy 
sacrament :  "  In  Thee,  O  Lord,  I.  have  be- 
lieved :  Thee  I  have  preached  and  taught. 
Thou  art  my  witness,  that  I  have  desired  no- 
thing on  earth  but  Thee  alone.  As  Thou  seest 
my  heart  to  desire  only  Thy  holy  will,  may  it 
be  accomplished  in  me."  After  receiving  the 
holy  sacrament,  he  continued  that  whole  day  in 
wonderful  devotion  and  spiritual  jubilation,  so 
as  to  seem  entirely  to  forget,  and  not  to  feel  his 
distemper  :  tears  of  joy  and  piety  never  ceased 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  serenity  of 
his  countenance  discovered  the  interior  content- 
ment of  his  holy  soul.  This,  his  joy,  he 
expressed  by  alluding  to  a  proverb  then  in 
vogue,  as  follows :  "  Men  say  that  delight  (or 
sport)  goeth  into  the  belly  :  but  I  say,  it  goeth 
into  the  heart."*  This  inexpressible  interior 
comfort  which  his  soul  enjoyed,  wonderfully 
discovered  itself  by  a  cheerfulness  and  glow 
which  cannot  be  imagined,  but  which  then 
appeared  in  his  cheeks,  which  were  before  as  pale 
as  ashes.  The  next  day  he  received  the  holy 
oils,  and  from  that  time  always  held  a  crucifix 
in  his  hands,  kissing  and  saluting  affectionately 
the  precious  wounds,  particularly  that  of  the 
side,  keeping  it  long  applied  to  his  lips  with 
many  tears  and  sighs,  accompanied  with  won- 
derful interior  cheerfulness  and  joy  to  his  last 
breath.     From  his  tender  years  he  had  always 

*  Mm  seizh  game.  God  en  wombe  ac  ich  segge,  game 
God  en  herte.  Eustachius  Monachus,  S.  Edmundi  .  apel- 
lanus  et  secretarius,  inter  testimonia  de  S.  Edm.  MS. 
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found  incredible  sweetness  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  which  he  had  constantly  in  his  heart, 
and  which  he  repeated  most  affectionately  in 
his  last  moments ;  in  his  agony  he  did  not  lie 
down  but  sat  in  a  chair,  sometimes  leaning 
upon  his  hand,  and  sometimes  he  stood  up. 
At  length,  fainting  away,  without  any  contor- 
tions or  convulsions  he  calmly  expired,  never 
seeming  to  interrupt  those  holy  exercises  which 
conducted  has  happy  soul  to  the  company  of  the 
blessed,  there  to  continue  the  same  praises, 
world  without  end.  St.  Edmund  died  at 
Soissy,  near  Provins  in  Champagne,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1242,  according  to  Godwin, 
having  been  archbishop  eight  years.  His 
bowels  were  buried  at  Provins ;  but  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Pontigny,  and,  after  seven 
days,  deposited  with  great  solemnity.  Many 
miraculous  cures  wrought  through  his  interces- 
sion proclaimed  his  power  with  God  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  glory,  and  the  saint  was  canon- 
ized by  Innocent  V.  in  1246.  In  1247  his 
body  was  taken  up,  and  found  entire,  and  the 
joints  flexible:  it  was  translated  with  great 
pomp,  in  presence  of  St.  Lewis,  queen  Blanche, 
and  a  number  of  prelates  and  nobleman.  These 
precious  relics  remain  to  this  day  the  glory  of 
that  monastery,  which,  from  our  saint,  is  called 
St.  Edmund's  of  Pontigny.  Dom.  Martenne, 
the  learned  Maurist  monk,  tells  us,  that  he  saw 
and  examined  his  body,  which  is  perfectly 
without  the  least  sign  of  corruption  :  the  head 
is  seen  naked  through  a  crystal  glass  ;  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  his  pontifical  gar- 
ments :  the  colour  of  the  flesh  is  every  where 
very  white.  It  is  placed  above  the  high  altar 
in  a  shrine  of  wood,  gilt  over.  One  arm  was 
separated  at  the  desire  of  St.  Lewis,  who 
caused  it  to  be  shut  in  a  gold  case  so  as  to  be 
seen  through  crystal  glasses.  But  the  flesh  of 
this  arm  is  black,  which  is  ascribed  to  an  em- 
balming when  it  was  taken  from  the  body. 
English  women  were  allowed  to  enter  this 
church,  though  the  Cistercian  Order  forbade 
the  entrance  of  women  into  their  churches, 
which  now  is  no  where  observed  among  them 
except  in  the  churches  of  Citeaux  and  Clair- 
vaux.  In  the  treasury  at  Pontigny  are  shown 
St.  Edmund's  pastoral  ring,  chalice,  and  paten : 
also  his  chasuble,  or  vestment  in  which  he  said 
mass,  which  is  quite  round  at  the  bottom, 
according  to  the  ancient  form  of  such  vestments. 
Martenne  adds,  that  the  conservation  of  this 
sacred  body  free  from  corruption,  is  evidently 
miraculous,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  em- 
balming during  above  five  hundred  years, 
without  any  change  even  in  the  colour.8  Several 
miracles,  wrought  through  this  saint's  interces- 
sion, were  authentically  approved  and  attested 
by  many  English  bishops,  as  Stephen,  a  sub- 
deacon,  who  had  "been  six  years  his  secretary, 
assures  us,  who  adds:  "  Numberless  miracles 
have  been  performed  by  his  invocation  since 
his  deposition,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  no 
8  See  Voy.  Litter,  de  Deux  Religieux  Bened.  p.  57,  58. 


less  certain  than  if  I  had  seen  them  with  my 
own  eyes."  One  he  mentions  that  was  wrought 
upon  himself.  He  had  suffered  an  intolerable 
toothach,  with  a  painful  inflammation  of  his 
left  jaw  for  two  days,  without  being  able  to 
take  any  rest,  till,  calling  to  mind  his  blessed 
father  Edmund,  he  with  prayers  and  tears  im- 
plored his  intercession,  and  quickly  fell  into 
a  gentle  slumber:  when  he  waked  he  found 
himself  perfectly  freed  from  the  toothach,  and 
the  swelling  entirely  dissipated. 

St.  Edmund  was  a  great  proficient  in  the 
school  of  divine  love  and  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, because  he  learned  perfectly  to  die  to  him- 
self. Man's  heart  is,  as  it  were,  naturally  full 
of  corruption  and  poison,  and  abandoned  to 
many  inordinate  appetites,  and  subtle  passions 
which  successively  exercise  their  empire  over 
it,  artfully  disguise  themselves,  and  infect  even 
his  virtues.  God  often  condemns  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  actions  the  world  admires;  be- 
cause, having  chiefly  a  regard  to  the  inte- 
rior dispositions,  and  the  purity  and  fervour 
of  the  intention,  he  often  sees  virtues,  which 
shine  brightest  in  the  eyes  of  men,  to  be  false, 
and  no  better  than  disguised  vice  and  self-love. 
A  sincere  spirit  of  humility,  meekness,  patience, 
obedience,  compunction,  and  self-denial,  with 
the  practice  of  self-examination,  penance,  and 
assiduous  prayer,  must  crucify  inordinate  self- 
love,  disengage  the  affections  from  earthly 
things,  and,  purifying  the  heart,  open  it  to  the 
rays  of  divine  light  and  grace. 

SAINT  EUCHERIUS,  BISHOP  OF 
LYONS,  C. 

Next  to  St.  Irenaeus,  no  name  has  done  so 
great  honour  to  the  church  of  Lyons,  as  that  of 
the  great  Eucherius.  By  birth  he  was  most 
illustrious  in  the  world  ;  and  his  cousin  Vale- 
rian had  a  father  and  father-in-law  possessed 
of  the  first  dignities  in  the  empire :  but  the 
saint  by  despising  the  empty  honours  and 
riches  of  the  world,  became  far  more  illustrious 
in  the  school  of  Christ.  A  lofty  and  penetrating 
genius,  an  uncommon  stock  of  learning,  and  a 
commanding  eloquence,  which  made  him  ad- 
mired by  all  the  orators  of  his  time,  were  talents 
which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the  great 
men  in  the  empire.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
life  he  was  married  to  a  lady  called  Galla,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Salonius  and  Veranus, 
whom  he  placed  very  young  in  the  monastery 
of  Lerins,  under  the  conduct  of  its  holy  founder, 
St.  Honoratus,  and  the  tutorship  of  Salvianus, 
the  eloquent  and  zealous  priest  of  Marseilles  : 
St.  Eucherius  lived  to  see  them  both  raised  to 
the  episcopal  character.  An  extraordinary  piety 
had  been  his  distinguishing  character  from  his 
childhood,  from  which  he  never  departed.  The 
more  he  conversed  with  the  world,  the  more 
he  was  disgusted  at  its  emptiness,  and  affrigh'led 
at  its  dangers  ;   so  that  about  the  year  422, 
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with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  who  readily  agreed 
also  to  forsake  the  world  herself,  he  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  Lerins.  Cassian,  then  abbot 
of  St.  Victor's  at  Marseilles,  addressed  his 
eleventh,  and  the  six  following  conferences  to 
Eucherius  and  Honoratus,  and  calls  them  the 
two  admirable  models  of  that  house  of  saints. 
Out  of  a  desire  of  closer  retirement,  Eucherius 
left  Lerins,  to  settle  in  the  neighbouring  small 
island  of  Lero,  now  called  St.  Margaret's. 
There  he  wrote  his  book,  On  a  Solitary  Life, 
which  is  an  elegant  and  finished  commendation 
of  that  state,  and  in  particular  of  the  desert 
of  Lerins,  then  inhabited  by  many  saints. 
In  the  same  place,  about  the  year  427,  he 
wrote  to  his  cousin  Valerian  his  incomparable 
exhortation,  On  the  Contempt  of  the  World. 
The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  this 
piece,  falls  very  little  short  of  the  Augustan 
age  :  the  style  is  easy  and  smooth,  the  turns  of 
thought  and  expression  equally  admirable,  the 
method  and  order  most  beautiful,  and  the 
images  lively  and  natural,  so  that  Erasmus 
sticks  not  to  say,  that  amongst  all  productions 
of  Christian  writers,  he  knows  nothing  compa- 
rable to  it :  the  author  appears  in  every  part 
a  complete  master.  Du-Pin'  says,  that  in 
purity  and  elegance  of  style  he  equals  the  best 
writers  of  the  most  polite  ages.  Godeau2  goes 
still  higher,  and  tells  us  that  all  the  beauties  of 
eloquence,  and  strength  of  genius  and  reason- 
ing are  here  united  with  an  air  of  the  most 
affecting  piety,*  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
read  this  little  treatise  without  being  inspired 
with  a  contempt  of  the  world,  and  quickened 
to  a  strong  resolution  of  making  the  service  of 
God  our  great  and  only  concern,  as  it  is  our 
only  solid  gain  both  in  time  and  eternity.  As 
for  the  world,  he  shows  that  most  of  the  mirth 
which  appears  in  it,  is  not  mirth,  but  art :  its 
honours,  applause,  and  company,  are  an 
empty  pageantry,  and  a  slavery  which  only 
the  activity  of  men's  passions  make  to  seem 
tolerable.  Of  the  vanity,  falsehood,  and  illu- 
sion of  the  world,  and  of  the  transitoriness, 
instability,  and  uncertainty  of  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, he  paints  so  striking  an  image,  that  the 
world  seems  to  pass  as  a  phantom,  and  like  a 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader,  making  its  appearance  to  sink  away  in 
a  moment,  never  to  return.  "  I  have  seen," 
says  he,  "  men  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
worldly  honours  and  riches. — Fortune  seemed 
to  be  in  their  pay,  throwing  every  thing  upon 
them,  without  their  having  the  trouble  of  ask- 
ing  or  seeking  its  favours.  Their  prosperity  in 
all  things  outwent  their  very  desires  and  pas- 
sions :  but  in  a  moment  they  disappeared. 
Their  vast  possessions  were  fled,  and  the  mas- 

1  Bibl.  t.  4.  p.  413.    2  Hist,  de  1'EgL  an.  441.  p.  253. 


*  Nevertheless,  the  remark  of  Tillemont  (t.  4.p.  125.) 

seems  very  just,  that  in  this  piece  certain  superfluities 
iiij^ht  have  been  spared,  and  the  full  sense  more  closely 
expressed,  with  equal  strength  and  perspicuity,  in  fewer 
word?. 


ters  themselves  were  no  more,"  &c.  This 
exhortation  was  addressed  to  Valerian,  the 
saint's  near  kinsman,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in 
the  world.  He  continued  still  in  his  secular 
employments,  if  he  be  the  same  person  with 
Priscus  Valerian,  to  whom  St.  Sidonius  ad- 
dressed his  panegyric  upon  the  emperor  Avitus, 
about  the  year  456,  as  Dom.  Rivet  takes  him 
to  be,3  though  Rosweide4  and  JofFrede5  think 
him  to  be  the  same  St.  Valerian*  who  became 
a  monk  of  Lerins,  was  afterward  the  last 
bishop  of  Cimella,  before  that  see  was  united 
to  Nice,  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Orange, 
Aries,  and  Ries,  and  died  about  the  year  460.  t 
Our  saint,  who,  as  Cassian  says,8  shone  first 
as  a  bright  star  in  the  world,  by  the  perfection 
of  his  virtue,  was  afteward  by  the  example  of 
his  life,  a  model  to  the  monastic  order.  Being 
at  length  forced  from  his  religious  retirement, 
he  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Lyons,  probably 
about  the  year  434,  in  which  station  he  ap- 
proved himself  a  faithful  pastor,  sighing  conti- 
nually after  heaven,  humble  in  mind,  rich  in 
the  merit  of  good  works,  powerful  in  eloquence, 
and  accomplished  in  all  science ;  he  far  sur- 
passed all  the  great  prelates  of  his  time,  as  we 
are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  Mamertus 
Claudian.  In  441  he  assisted  at  the  first 
council  of  Orange.  The  foundation  of  several 
churches  and  pious  establishments  at  Lyons  is 
ascribed  to  him.  He  ended  an  excellent  life, 
by  a  holy  death,  in  449,  according  to  Prosper 
Tyro;  or  rather  in  450.7  St.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,8  St.  Honoratus,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries, 
Mamertus  Claudian,  St.  Sidonius,  and  all  the 
great  men  of  that  age  sought  his  friendship, 
and  are  lavish  in  commendation  of  his  virtue. 

*  Hist.  Lit.  t.  2.  p.  280.  4  Not.  in  S.  Eucher. 

8  In  Nicaea  Illustrata,  part  1.  tit.  7,  p.  99.  torn.  9.  part 
6.  ap.  Graevium  in  Thesauro  Antiqu.et  Hist.  ltal. 

6  Cassian.  Coll.  11.  pr.  p.  552. 

7  See  Tillemont,  and  Dom.  Rivet. 

8  St.  Paulin.  ep.  51. 


*  We  have  twenty  homilies  of  this  St.  Valerian,  pub- 
lished the  first  time  by  F.  Sirmond,  in  1612,  together 
with  his  paraanetic  epistle  to  the  monks. 

f  The  acts  of  St.  Maurice  and  his  companions  are 
excellently  wrote  by  the  great  St.  Eucherius,  as  Rivet 
demonstrates,  (p.  286.)  They  are  published  by  F.  Chif. 
flet,  in  his  Paulinus  Ulustratus,  and  most  correctly  by 
Ruinart.  Those  in  Surius  and  Mombritius  seem  com- 
piled from  these  with  several  additions  and  alterations, 
by  a  monk  of  Agaunum,  in  the  seventh  age,  against 
which  Dubourdieu  and  Burnet  formed  their  objections. 
Mamertus  Claudian  quotes  an  excellent  part  of  a  homily 
of  St.  Eucherius  on  the  Incarnation :  and  probably  some 
of  those  which  were  published  under  the  name  of  Euse- 
bius  Emisenus,  but  which  certainly  belonged  to  Gallican 
prehtes  about  that  age,  are  the  production  of  that  saint. 
His  two  works  on  the  manner  of  expounding  the  scrip- 
ture, the  one  entitled,  On  the  Forms  of  Spiritual  Under- 
standing, the  other,  Of  Instructions,  are  addressed  to  his 
two  sons,  Veranus,  bishop  ofVence,  and  Salonius,  as  it 
seems,  of  Vieune,  on  which  see  Rivet,  t.  2.  p.  282.  Cave, 
and  some  others  have  imagined  there  was  a  second  bishop 
of  Lyons,  called  Kucherius,  in  the  following  century  : 
but  ancient  monuments  show  there  was  no  such  person, 
though  we  find  a  Kucherius  who  was  bishop  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  the  time  of  St.  Ca^sarius.  See  Raynaudus 
•uid  Rivet. 


St.  Austin  and  the  Church  against  the  Semi- 
pelagians.  See  Theophilus  Raynaudus,  in 
Indiculo  Sanct.  Lugdun.  Tillemont,  t.  15. 
Ceillier,  t.  13.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Eccl.  ad  Gen- 
nad.  e.  63.  Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France, 
t.  2.  p.  275—293. 
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ST.    GREGORY    THAUMATURGUS, 
BISHOP,  C. 

From  his  life  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Eusebius,  I.  6. 
c.  23.  St.  Jerom  in  Catal.  and  the  saint's  Oration  to 
Origen.  Also  St.  Basil,  1.  de  Spir.  Soc.  c  29.  ep.  62 
— 65.  See  Tillemont,  t.  4.  Ceillier,  t.  3.  p.  307. 
Cave's  Primitive  Fathers. 

A.  D.  270. 

Theodorus,  afterward  called  Gregory,  and, 
from  his  extraordinary  miracles,  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus,  or  Worker  of  Wonders,  was 
of  Neocaesarea  in  Pontus,  born  of  parents 
eminent  for  their  rank  and  fortune,  but  en- 
gaged in  the  superstitions  of  idolatry.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and 
from  that  time  began  to  discover  the  vanity  of 
the  neathenish  religion,  as  his  reason  grew 
more  quick  and  manly,  and  was  improved  by 
education  :  and  by  this  means  his  inclinations 
were  insensibly  turned  towards  the  belief  of 
the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the  Christian  faith.1 
His  mother  pursued  the  plan,  begun  by  his 
father,  in  giving  him  a  literary  education,  with 
an  intention  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  bar, 
and  the  practice  of  oratory.  In  the  study  of 
rhetoric  he  made  such  surprising  progress,  that 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  he  would  one  day  be  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  age.  He  learned 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  a  necessary  qua- 
lification tor  preferment  to  great  dignities  in 
the  Roman  empire :  his  masters  also  per- 
suaded him  to  study  the  Roman  laws,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  they  said  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  him  in  whatever  profession 
he  should  afterward  embark.  His  sister  being 
married  to  the  assessor,  or  assistant  of  the 
governor  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  she  was 
conducted  thither  at  the  public  charge,  with 
such  as  she  was  disposed  to  take  with  her. 
Gregory  accompanied  her  upon  this  occasion, 
with  his  brother  Athenodorus,  who  was  after- 
ward a  bishop,  and  suffered  much  for  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ.  From  Caesarea  the  two  bro- 
thers went  to  Berytus,  to  attend  a  famous 
school  of  the  Roman  law  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. After  a  short  stay  there,  they  returned 
to  Caesarea. 

Origen  had  arrived  there  a  little  before,  in 
231,  having  left  Alexandria  to  avoid  the  trou- 
ble which  Demetrius  gave  him  there.  That 
1  S.  Greg.  Tkanm.  ( hat.  ad  Orig.  p.  33. 
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He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  j  great  man  opened  a  school   at  Caesarea  with 

extraordinary  reputation,  and,  at  the  first  inter- 
our  saint  and  his  brother,  discovered 
Lin  admirable  capacity  for  learning, 
ent  dispositions  to  virtue  ;  which  en- 
him  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of 
truth,  and  an  eager  desire  of  attaining  the 
sovereign  or  chief  good  of  man.  Charmed 
with  his  discourses  they  entered  his  school,  and 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  going  back  to  Bery- 
tus. Origen  began  with  the  praise  of  philo- 
sophy, by  which  term  he  understood  true 
wisdom.  He  observed  to  them,  that  self-know- 
ledge is  the  first  step  to  the  true  life  of  a 
rational  being;  but  no  one  can  deserve  that 
appellation  who  does  not  know  his  last  end, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  attain  to  it, 
and  to  perfect  the  abilities  which  are  in  him  : 
likewise  the  impediments  which  he  is  to  re- 
move, the  vices  which  he  must  conquer,  and 
the  like.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  for  a  man  to  pretend  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  things  that  are  out  of  himself,  and 
foreign  to  his  happiness,  whilst  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  himself,  and  what  it  most  essen- 
tially concerns  him  to  know  ?  For  this  he 
must  carry  his  inquiries  to  real  good  and  evil, 
in  order  to  embrace  the  former  and  avoid  the 
latter.  Origen  pursued  his  point  several  days  ; 
but  never  put  on  the  air  of  a  disputant  who 
aimed  at  confounding  his  adversaries.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  behaved  himself  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  conversation  like  one  who  had 
no  other  view  but  that  of  making  his  scholars 
happy  by  bringing  them  acquainted  with  what 
is  really  good  ;  and  he  spoke  with  such  a 
lovely  mixture  of  sweetness  and  strong  rea- 
soning, that  it  seemed  impossible  to  hold  out 
against  the  attack  ;  and  the  two  young  men 
soon  forgot  their  own  country,  their  friends, 
and  all  their  former  designs  and  views.  Ori- 
gen having  thus  gained  their  hearts,  and 
engaged  their  attention,  sounded  their  disposi- 
tions, and  explored  the  strength  of  their  genius, 
with  a  judgment  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  that 
great  man  :  and  having  thus  prepared  them, 
he  undertook  to  give  them  a  regular  course  of 
instructions.  In  this  procedure  masters  have 
an  admirable  lesson  what  method  they  ought 
to  take  with  their  scholars,  not  beginning  by 
laying  down  dry  dull  rules,  but  by  laying  open 
the  reasons,  and  showing  the  importance  of 
these  rules,  to  render  the  study  rational,  in- 
structive, and  agreeable. 

Origen  entered  upon  his  course  of  philosophy 
with  them  by  logic,  which,  as  laid  down  by 
him,  taught  them  neither  to  admit  nor  reject 
a  proof  at  a  venture,  but  to  examine  an  argu- 
ment to  the  bottom,  without  being  dazzled 
at  or  amused  with  terms.  He  then  proceeds 
to  natural  philosophy,  which,  as  managed  by 
that  religious  and  learned  man,  led  them  to 
consider  and  adore  the  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  and  admire  the  various  and 
beautiful  works  of  the  creation  with  a  be- 
3  L 
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coming  humility.  The  mathematics  were 
their  next  employment,  under  which  astronomy 
and  geometry  were  comprehended;  but  all 
this  master's  lessons  tended  to  raise  the  minds 
of  his  scholars  above  the  earth,  and  to  warm 
their  hearts  to  the  love  and  eager  pursuit  of 
truth.  These  studies  were  succeeded  by  lec- 
tures of  morality,  and  St.  Gregory  does  justice 
to  Orioen  by  assuring  us  that  he  excited  them 
to  virtue  no  less  by  his  example  than  by  his 
discourses;  and  tells  us  that  he  inculcated  to 
them  that,  in  all  things,  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  is  that  of  the  first  cause,  and  thus 
he  led  them  on  to  theology.  Upon  this  head 
he  put  into  their  hands  and  opened  to  their 
view  all  that  the  philosophers  and  poets  had 
writ  concerning  God,  observing  to  them  what 
was  true  and  what  was  erroneous  in  the  doc- 
trine of  each,  and  showing  them  the  incom- 
petence of  human  reason  for  attaining  to  cer- 
tain knowledge  in  the  most  important  of  all 
points,  that  of  religion,  which  manifestly  ap- 
pears from  the  capital  errors  into  which  the 
most  considerable  philosophers  fell,  whose 
monstrous  opinions  destroy  one  another,  and 
by  their  absurdity  and  inconsistency  confute 
themselves.  Having  brought  them  thus  far 
on  their  way,  he  clearly  set  forth  that,  in  what 
regards  the  Deity,  we  can  only  give  credit  to 
God  himself,  who  speaks  to  us  by  his  prophets, 
and  he  expounded  to  them  the  scriptures. 
Gregory  and  his  brother  were  so  charmed  with 
this  admirable  light,  that  they  were  ready  to 
quit  every  thing  that  interfered  with  their  de- 
sign of  making  God  the  object  of  their  thoughts. 
In  the  mean  time  the  persecution  broke  out  in 
the  East  under  Maximian,  which  obliged 
Origen  to  leave  Caesarea,  in  235,  and  lie  con- 
cealed that  and  the  two  following  years. 

Gregory  in  the  mean  time  repaired  to  Alex- 
andria, where  then  flourished  a  famous  school 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  another  of 
physic.  His  morals  at  Alexandria  were  so 
strict  and  regular,  that  the  young  students 
grew  jealous  of  his  virtue,  and  looked  upon  his 
behaviour  as  a  tacit  censure  of  their  own  irre- 
gularities. To  be  revenged  they  instructed  an 
infamous  prostitute  to  affront  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  While  Gregory  was  engaged 
in  a  serious  discourse  with  some  of  his  learned 
particular  friends,  she  impudently  went  up  to 
him  and  made  a  demand  of  arrears  due  to 
her,  as  she  falsely  pretended,  upon  contract  for 
criminal  familiarities.  Those  who  knew  his 
virtue,  were  fired  with  resentment  at  so  base 
a  calumny  and  aspersion  ;  but  he,  without  the 
least  emotion,  desired  one  of  his  friends  to 
satisfy  her  demands  that  she  might  be  gone, 
and  their  conversation  might  sutler  no  inter- 
ruption by  her  importunities.  This  easy  com- 
pliance made  some  of  his  friends  suspect  him 
guilty,  and  begin  to  reproach  him:  hut  God 
rewarded  his  patience  and  meekness  by  clearing 
his  innocence;  for  no  sooner  had  the  strumpet 
received  the   money,  but  she  was  seized  with 


an  evil  spirit,  howled  in  a  frightful  manner, 
and  fell  down  tearing  her  hair,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  staring  with  all  the  fury  and  dis- 
traction of  a  fiend.  Gregory's  charity  prompted 
him  to  call  upon  God  in  her  favour;  and  she 
immediately  recovered.*  Gregory  remained  at 
Alexandria  from  235  to  238,  when  the  persecu- 
tion being  over,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  and 
finished  his  studies  under  Origen  in  two  years 
more,  so  that  he  passed  five  years  in  his  school 
and  three  at  Alexandria — in  all  eight.  Whe- 
ther he  received  baptism  in  this  latter  city,  or 
after  his  return  to  Caesarea,  is  uncertain. 
Before  he  took  leave  of  Origen,  to  testify  his 
gratitude  to  such  a  master,  he  thanked  him 
publicly  by  an  oration,  which  he  made  before 
him  in  a  numerous  auditory,  and  which  Du 
Pin  calls  one  of  the  most  finished  and  elegant 
panegyrics  extant ;  Gerard  Vossius,  Casaubon, 
Fabricius,  and  all  other  critics  agree  that  it  is 
an  excellent  and  elegant  performance.  In  it 
he  extols  the  method  and  wisdom  by  which 
his  great  master  conducted  him  through  his 
studies;  and  thanks  God,  who  had  given  him 
such  a  master,  and  his  guardian  angel,  for  hav- 
ing conducted  him  to  this  school  ;  gives  a  won- 
derful character  of  Origen,  and  elegantly  be- 
wails his  departure  from  his  school  as  a  kind 
of  banishment  from  paradise.  He  clearlv 
teaches  original  sin,  and  the  divinity  of  God 
the  Son,3  and  in  the  close  prays  that  his 
guardian  angel  may  conduct  him  in  his  way.* 
Gregory  and  his  brother  were  scarce  arrived 
at  Neocaesarea,  but  Origen  wrote  a  tender 
letter  to  our  saint,  in  which  he  calls  him  his 
holy  lord,  and  his  true  son  ;  and  exhorts  him 
to  employ  for  the  service  of  religion  all  the 
talents  which  he  had  received  from  God,  and 
to  borrow  from  the  heathenish  philosophy  only 
what  might  serve  that  purpose,  as  the  Jews 
converted  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  true  God, 
recommending  to  him  the  study  of  the  holy 
scripture,  with  prayer.  At  his  return  hi. 
countrymen  expected  to  see  great  fruits  of  his 
studies,  the  wise  and  great  men  importuned 
him  to  aspire  to  posts  of  honour  and  authority, 
and  to  display  his  abilities  amongst  them. 
But,  relinquishing  all  that  he  possessed  in  the 
world,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  the 
country,  there  to  converse  solely  with  God  and 
his  own  mind.  Phedimus,  archbishop  of  Ama- 
sea,  metropolitan  of  Pontus,  cast  his  eye  upon 
him    to    raise    him    to    the   episcopal    dignity, 

2  S.  Greg.  Nyssen.  in  Vit.  Greg. 

3  N.  34  et  35.  p.  23.  et  Bengelius,  Not.  in  n.  37.  p. 
153,  &c. 


Bengelius,  a  Lutheran,  gave  as  a  new  edition  of 
tills  panegyric  with  notes,  printed  at  Stutgard,  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  Suabia,  in  1722.  The 
works  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  are  in  par. 
ticnlar  request,  even  amongst  Protestants,  consist  of  this 
panegyric,  his  creed,  canonical  epistle,  and  paraphrase 
upon  Kcclesiastes,  all  published  by  Ger.  Vossius,  in 
160  i,  and  more  accurately  at  Paris  in  1622. 
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judging  that  his  ripe  parts  and  piety  more 
than  made  up  lor  his  want  of  age.  The  good 
man,  hearing  of  this,  shifted  his  quarters,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  sought  for  in  one  desert  but 
he  fled  to  another.  However,  at  length  he 
compounded  that  a  delay  should  be  allowed 
him,  to  prepare  himself  for  that  sacred  cha- 
racter ;  after  which  he  received  the  episcopal 
ordination  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies. 
About  the  same  time  he  received  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  famous  creed  or  rule  of 
faith,  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  is  extant  in  his  works,  and  of 
which  we  have  in  Lambecius  a  most  valuable 
ancient  Latin  translation,  published  from  a 
copy  which  was  sent  by  Charlemagne  a  present 
to  pope  Adrian  I.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
assures  us,  that  this  creed  was  delivered  to  the 
saint  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John 
Evangelist,  in  a  vision,  which  he  relates  as 
follows  :  One  night,  whilst  St.  Gregory  was 
taken  up  in  a  profound  meditation  on  the  mys- 
teries of  our  holy  faith,  a  venerable  old  man 
appeared  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sent  by  God 
to  teach  him  the  truth  of  the  holy  faith.  A 
woman  stood  by,  who  appeared  above  the  con- 
dition of  what  is  human,  and,  calling  the  other 
by  his  name,  John  the  Evangelist,  bade  him 
discover  to  the  young  man  the  mystery  of  the 
true  religion.  He  answered  that,  seeing  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  he 
was  ready  to  do  it.  He  then  delivered  the 
doctrine  by  word  of  mouth,  which  Gregory 
committed  to  writing,  and  the  vision  imme- 
diately disappeared.  St.  Gregory  made  this 
creed  the  rule  of  his  preaching,  and  left  the 
same  a  legacy  to  his  church,  which,  by  follow- 
ing it,  has  to  this  day,  says  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  remained  free  from  all  heresy,  namely, 
of  the  Arians  and  Semiarians :  for  this  creed 
clearly  explains  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity.4 St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  testifies  that  in 
his  time  the  original  copy  was  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  church  of  Neocaesarea;  it  is 
quoted  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Rufinus,  &c. 
The  city  of  Neocaesarea  was  rich,  large,  and 
populous,  but  so  deeply  buried  in  vice,  and  so 
miserably  addicted  to  superstition  and  idolatry, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  the  place  where  Satan 
had  fixed  his  seat,  and  Christianity  had  as  yet 
scarce  been  able  to  approach  its  neighbour- 
hood, though  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
in  many  parts  of  Poutus.  St.  Gregory,  ani- 
mated with  zeal  and  charity,  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  charge  committed  to  him,  and 
God  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  working  miracles,  of  some 
of  which  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  gives  us  the 
following  account.  As  the  saint  was  returning 
from  the  city  to  the  wilderness,  a  violent  rain 
obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  a  heathenish 
temple,  the  most  famous  in  the  country,  upon 
account  of  oracles  and  divinations  delivered 
there.  At  his  entrance  he  made  the  sigi 
*  See  Bull,  de  Defens.  fidei  Nicasns,  L  2.c.  12 


the  cross  several  times  to  purify  the  air,  and 
then  spent  the  night  there  with  his  companion 
in  prayer,  according  to  custom.  The  next 
morning  he  pursued  his  journey,  and  the 
idolatrous  priest  performed  his  usual  supersti- 
tions in  the  temple:  but  the  devils  declared 
they  could  stay  there  no  longer,  being  forced 
away  by  the  man  who  had  passed  the  last 
night  there.  After  several  vain  attempts  to 
bring  those  powers  back,  the  priest  hastened 
after  the  saint,  threatening  to  carry  his  com- 
plaints against  him  to  the  magistrates  and  to 
the  emperor.  Gregory,  without  the  least 
emotion,  told  him,  that  with  the  help  of  God 
he  could  drive  away  or  call  the  devils  when  he 
pleased.  When  the  idolater  saw  he  disre- 
garded all  his  menaces,  and  heard  that  he  had 
a  power  of  commanding  demons  at  pleasure, 
his  fury  was  turned  into  admiration,  and  he 
entreated  the  bishop,  as  a  further  evidence  of 
the  divine  authority,  to  bring  the  demons  back 
again  to  the  temple.  The  saint  complied  with 
his  request,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  scrip  of 
paper,  in  which  he  had  written,  "  Gregory  to 
Satan :  Enter."  This  being  laid  upon  the 
altar,  and  the  usual  oblation  made,  the  demons 
gave  their  answers  as  usual.  The  priest,  sur- 
prised at  what  he  saw,  went  after  the  holy 
bishop,  and  begged  he  would  give  him  some 
account  of  that  God  whom  his  gods  so  readily 
obeyed.  Gregory  explained  to  him  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith,  and  finding  the 
priest  shocked  at  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, told  him,  that  great  truth  was  not  to  be 
enforced  by  words  or  human  reasoning,  but  by 
the  wonders  of  the  divine  power.  The  priest 
hereupon  pointing  to  a  great  stone,  desired  the 
saint  to  command  that  it  should  change  its 
place  to  another,  which  he  named.  St.  Gre- 
gory did  so,  and  the  stone  obeyed,  by  the 
power  of  him  who  promised  his  disciples  that 
by  faith  they  should  be  able  to  remove  moun- 
tains. The  priest  was  converted  by  this  mi- 
racle, and,  forsaking  his  house,  friends,  and 
relations,  resigned  himself  up  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  divine  wisdom. 

The  people  of  Neocaesarea,  hearing  of  the 
miraculous  actions  of  Gregory,  were  all  ambi- 
tious to  see  so  wonderful  a  man,  and  received 
him  with  great  applause  when  he  first  arrived 
amongst  them.  But  he  passed  unconcerned 
through  the  crowd,  without  so  much  as  cast- 
ing his  eye  on  one  side  or  another.  His 
friends,  who  had  accompanied  him  out  of  the 
wilderness,  were  solicitous  where  he  should 
meet  with  entertainment.  The  saint  asked 
them  if  they  were  banisheJ  the  divine  protec- 
tion ;  and  bade  them  not  be  solicitous  con- 
cerning their  bodies,  but  about  their  minds, 
which  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  and 
are  to  be  prepared  and  built  up  for  heaven 
Many  were  ready  to  open  their  doors  to  so 
welcome  a  guest;  and  he  accepted  ihe  invita- 
ofjtion  of  Musonius,  a  person  of  great  honour 
[and  esteem  in  the  citv,  and  lodged  with  him. 
3  hi 
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That  very  day  lie  fell  to  preaching,  and,  before 
night,  had  converted  a  number  sufficient  to 

form  a  little  church.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  doors  were  crowded  with  sick  persons, 
whose  distempers  he  cured,  and  at  the  saint 
time  he  wrought  the  conversion  of  their  souls. 
The  body  of  Christians  soon  became  so  nu- 
merous that  the  saint  was  enabled  to  build  a 
church  for  their  use,  to  which  all  contributed 
either  money  or  labour.  Though  churches 
were  afterward  demolished  in  the  days  of 
Dioclesian,  and  though  an  earthquake  threw 
down  most  of  the  neighbouring  buildings,  this 
escaped  both  dangers,  and  not  a  stone  of  it 
was  shaken  to  the  ground.  St.  Jerom  and 
•'enerable  Bede  mention,  that  when  St.  Gre- 
gory built  this  famous  church  near  the  sea,  he 
commanded  a  rock,  which  obstructed  the  work, 
to  yield  place  ;  which  it  did.  The  river  Lycus, 
now  called  Casalmach,  which  passed  by  the 
walls  of  Neocaesarea,  falling  from  the  mountains 
of  Armenia,  sometimes  by  its  impetuous  floods 
swept  away  inhabitants,  cattle,  houses, and  crops. 
St.  Gregory,  moved  with  compassion,  fixed  his 
staff  near  the  bank,  and  prayed  that  the  waters 
might  not  exceed  those  bounds,  and  they 
obeyed  his  voice;  and  no  such  floods  hap 
pened  again  to  the  time  when  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  wrote  :  the  staff  also  took  root,  and 
became  a  large  tree.  Once,  when  the  saint 
was  upon  a  journey,  he  was  espied  by  two 
Jews,  who,  knowing  his  charitable  disposition, 
made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  impose  upon  him. 
One  lay  on  the  ground,  feigning  himself  dead, 
and  the  other,  lamenting  his  miserable  fate, 
begged  somewhat  of  the  bishop  toward  his 
burial ;  who  took  his  coat  and  cast  it  on  the 
man  that  lay  as  dead.  When  St.  Gregory 
was  got  out  of  sight,  the  impostor  came  back 
laughing,  and  required  his  companion  to  rise  ; 
but  found  him  really  dead.  The  miracles  and 
wisdom  of  the  saint  brought  him  into  such 
reputation,  that,  even  in  civil  causes,  wherever 
the  case  was  knotty  and  difficult,  it  was  usually 
referred  to  his  decision.  Two  brothers  hap- 
pened to  be  at  law  about  a  lake,  both  chal 
lenging  it  to  belong  to  their  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance :  nor  was  the  saint  able  by  words  to 
accommodate  the  difference  between  them  ; 
but  each  resolved  to  maintain  his  right  by 
force  of  arms,  and  a  day  was  set  when  they 
were  to  bring  into  the  field  all  the  force  they 
could  raise  with  their  tenants.  To  prevent 
unjust  bloodshed,  St.  Gregory  continued  all 
the  night  before  the  intended  engagement  in 
prayer  upon  the  spot,  and  the  next  day  the 
lake  was  turned  into  solid  land,  whereby  the 
contention  was  removed  :  the  remains  of  the 
lake  were  shown  long  alter.  The  saint  being 
invited  to  assist  at  the  election  of  a  bishop  at 
Comana,  the  people  set  their  eyes  upon  per- 
sons honourable  for  their  birth  and  eloquence, 
and  much  esteemed  in  the  world.  The  sainl 
told  them,  that  sanctity,  virtue,  and  prudence 
were  more  to  be  considered  than  such  quali- 


fications. Then,  said  one,  we  may  take  Alex- 
ander, the  collier,  (or  bishop.  This  Alexander 
was  a  wise  and  holy  man,  who,  leaving  his 
books,  had  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  collier  in 
the  city  of  Comana,  where  he  lived  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  God,  revealing  to  our 
saiiu  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  he  caused  him 
to  be  brought  in,  and,  by  putting  many  ques- 
tions to  him,  showed  the  people  that  he  was 
much  more  than  he  seemed  to  be,  and  that 
under  that  mean  clothing  was  hidden  great 
wisdom  and  sanctity.  Then  calling  him  aside 
he  obliged  him  to  confess  who  he  was ;  and 
having  caused  his  clothes  to  be  changed,  gave 
him  the  people  for  their  bishop.  This  Alex- 
ander discharged  the  episcopal  office  with  great 
zeal  and  sanctity,  and  dying  a  martyr  for  the 
faith  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Marty  ro- 
logy  on  the  11th  of  August.  These  miracles 
of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  are  related  by 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa:  some  of  them  are  also 
mentioned  by  St.  Basil ;  who  both  lived  within 
less  tb>an  a  hundred  years  after  him,  and  whose 
grandmother  Macrina,  who  taught  them  in 
their  youth,  and  had  care  of  their  education, 
had  known  him  and  heard  him  preach  in  her 
younger  years.  St.  Basil  says,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  prophetic  and  apostolic  temper,  and 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  expressed  the 
height  of  evangelical  conversation.  In  all  his 
devotions  he  showed  the  greatest  reverence  and 
deepest  recollection,  and  never  covered  his  head 
at  prayer.  The  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his 
speech  were  such  that  yea  and  nay  were  the 
measure  of  his  conversation.  He  abhorred 
lies  and  falsehood,  especially  all  cunning  and 
artificial  methods  of  detraction.  Envy  and 
pride  he  was  a  stranger  to.  Slandering  and 
reproaching  others  he  greatly  hated  :  no  anger, 
wrath,  or  bitterness  ever  appeared  in  his  words 
or  carriage. 

The  persecution  of  Decius  breaking  out  in 
250,  St.  Gregory  advised  his  flock  rather  to 
save  their  souls  by  flying,  than  by  abiding  the 
fierce  conflicts,  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  losing  their  faith :  by  which  means, 
and  by  his  zealous  exhortation,  not  one  amongst 
them  fell.  Setting  them  an  example  he  with- 
drew himself  into  the  desert,  accompanied  only 
with  the  Gentile  priest  whom  he  had  before 
converted,  and  who  then  served  him  in  the 
office  of  deacon.  The  persecutors  were  in- 
formed that  he  was  concealed  upon  a  certain 
mountain,  and  sent  soldiers  to  apprehend  him. 
These  returned,  saying  they  had  seen  nothing 
but  two  trees  :  upon  which  the  informer  went 
again  to  the  place,  and  finding  the  bishop  and 
his  deacon  at  their  prayers,  whom  the  soldiers 
had  mistaken  for  two  trees,  judged  their  escape 
to  have  been  miraculous,  threw  himself  at  the 
bishop's  feet,  and  became  a  Christian,  and  the 
companion  of  his  retreat  and  dangers.  The 
wolves  despairing  to  meet  with  the  shepherd 
fell  with  the  fiercer  rage  upon  that  part  of  his 
flock  which   staid    behind,  and   seizing   upon 
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men,  women,  and  children  who  had  any  reve- 
rence for  the  name  of  Christ,  cast  them  into 
prisons.  St.  Gregory  in  his  wilderness  saw  in 
spirit  the  conflict  of  the  holy  martyr  Troadius, 
a  young  man  of  distinction  in  the  city,  who, 
after  a  great  variety  of  torments  gained  a  glo- 
rious triumph  by  dying  for  the  faith.  The 
persecution  ending  with  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
in  251,  Gregory  returned  to  Neocaesarea,  and 
soon  after  undertook  a  general  visitation  of  the 
whole  country,  made  excellent  regulations  for 
repairing  the  damage  done  by  the  late  storm, 
and  instituted  solemn  anniversary  festivals,  in 
honour  of  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  the 
persecution.  On  a  day  devoted  to  the  solemn 
worship  of  one  of  the  heathen  deities,  the 
whole  country  flocked  to  the  diversions  at  the 
theatre  in  Neocaesarea,  and  some  of  them  find- 
ing the  crowd  troublesome,  prayed  that  Jupiter 
would  make  room  for  them.  This  being  told 
the  holy  bishop  he  said,  they  should  soon  have 
no  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  room.  At 
that  time  a  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out,  which 
ravaged  all  Pontus.  It  was  at  length  stopped 
in  that  part  by  the  prayers  of  Gregory;  upon 
which  occasion  most  of  the  remaining  infidels 
were  converted  to  the  faith.  During  the  weak 
administration  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  the 
Goths  and  Scythians  overran  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedon,  and  passing  into  Asia  burnt  the  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  and  plundered  Pontus 
and  other  countries,  committing  the  most  hor- 
rible disorders.  In  those  times  of  confusion 
several  Christians  who  had  been  plundered  by 
the  barbarians,  plundered  others  in  their  turn, 
or  purchased  of  the  infidels  their  unjust  booty. 
St.  Gregory  being  consulted  by  another  bishop 
concerning  the  penance  which  was  to  be  en- 
joined for  these  crimes,  wrote  his  canonical 
epistle,  which  holds  an  eminent  rank  among 
the  penitential  canons  of  the  ancient  Church.5 
In  it  he  says:6  "  Let  no  one  deceive  himself 
under  the  pretence  of  having  found  a  thing ; 
it  is  not  even  lawful  to  make  use  of  that  which 
we  find. — If  in  the  time  of  peace  it  is  not  lawful 
to  advantage  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  a  bro- 
ther, or  even  of  an  enemy  who  neglects  what 
belongs  to  him  through  carelessness ;  how 
much  less  at  the  expense  of  an  unfortunate 
person  who  leaves  it,  through  necessity,  in 
order  to  fly  from  enemies?  Others  deceive 
themselves  in  keeping  what  belongs  to  an- 
other because  they  have  found  it  in  the  place 
of  their  own.  Thus  because  the  Borades  and 
Goths  exercise  hostilities  against  them,  they 
become  Borades  and  Goths  to  others."  He 
adds,'  "  They  who  (in  restoring  what  they 
have  found)  fulfil  the  commandment  of  God, 
ought  to  do  it  without  any  secular  views,  with- 
out making  any  demand,  either  as  having  dis- 
covered, or  saved,  or  found  a  thing,  or  on  any 
other  pretence  whatever."  Which  maxim  of 
justice  is  excellently  inculcated  by  St.  Austin. 

5  See  Beveridge's  Can.  Eccl.  Graecae. 
•  Caa.  4,  5.  i  lb.  c.  10. 


St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  mentions  the  dia 
tinct  orders  of  penitents,  as  the  hearers,  the 
prostrati,  &c. 

In  264  a  council  was  held  at  Antioch  against 
the  heresies  broached  by  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  had  been  four  years  bishop  of  that  city. 
He  asserted  that  there  was  but  one  person  in 
the  Godhead,  and  that  our  Saviour  was  no 
more  than  a  mere  man,  with  other  monstrous 
errors.8  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  haughtv 
and  vain  of  mortals,  and  caused  hymns  in  his 
own  praise  to  be  sung  in  the  church.  In  this 
synod  St.  Gregory  and  his  brother  Athenodorus 
are  named  the  first  among  the  subscribers. 
Paid  only  escaped  personal  censures  by  dissem- 
bling his  errors,  which  he  afterward  renewed  ; 
and  was  therefore  condemned  and  deposed  in 
the  second  council  of  Antioch,  in  270,  though 
he  kept  possession  of  the  episcopal  house  till 
after  the  defeat  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  East, 
his  protectress,  in  272.  Our  saint  seems  to 
have  passed  to  eternal  glory  in  that  interval ; 
but  the  year  is  uncertain  :  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable to  have  been  in  270  or  271,  on  the  17th 
of  November.  A  little  before  his  death,  being 
sensible  of  its  near  approach,  he  inquired  how 
many  infidels  yet  remained  in  the  city,  and 
being  told  there  were  seventeen,  he  sighed,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  expressed  his 
grief  that  any  continued  strangers  to  the  true 
religion,  but  thankfully  acknowledged,  as  a 
great  mercy,  that  having  found  but  seventeen 
Christians  at  his  first  coming  thither,  he  left 
but  seventeen  idolaters.  Having  then  heartily 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and 
the  confirmation  and  perfect  sanctification  of 
those  that  believed  in  the  true  God,  he  enjoined 
his  friends  not  to  procure  him  any  peculiar 
place  of  burial,  but  that  as  he  lived  as  a  pilgrim 
in  the  world,  claiming  nothing  for  himself,  so 
after  death  he  might  enjoy  the  portion  of  a 
stranger,  and  be  cast  into  the  common  lot. 
He  peaceably  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  his  Redeemer,  and  is  named  in  all  Eastern 
and  Western  Marty  ro.logies  on  the  17th  of 
November.  Neocaesarea,  the  capital  of  that 
part  of  Pontus,  became  afterward  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  at  present  is  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Nixar,  (which  ia  a  corruption  of  its 
original  name,)  by  the  Turks,  Tocate,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  Beglierberg. 

The  greatest  geniuses  which  the  world  ever 
produced,  men  the  most  penetrating,  the  most 
judicious,  the  most  learned,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  sincere,  the  most  free  from  all 
bias  of  interest  or  passions,  the  most  disen 
gaged  from  the  world,  whose  very  sanctity  ami 
perfect  victory  over  pride  and  all  the  passions 
of  the  human  mind  was  the  most  visible  mi- 
racle of  divine  grace,  and  the  prodigy  of  the 

8  S.  Epiph.  haer.  05.  Eus.  1.  7.  c.  27  et  30.  Cone.  t. 
l.p.  845.  Athan.  deSyn.  Arimin.  p.  tijl.  7l'S.  &c.  See 
Jablonski,  Di>s.  de  gouuina  Pauli  Samus.  Seuteutii 
Francuf.  1736. 
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world,  are  venerable  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
the  divine  revelation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  the  evident  miracles  by  which  it  was 
confirmed  and  established.  Their  testimony  is 
the  more  unexceptionable,  as  they  maintained 
it  in  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  charity,  and  in  opposition  to  every 
view  of  pride  and  all  human  interest.  Yet,  if 
we  believe  modern  freethinkers,  their  party 
alone  is  that  of  good  sense,  and  in  proportion 
as  a  man  is  endowed  with  better  understand- 
ing, and  a  more  sublime  genius,  the  more  he  is 
inclined  to  religious  scepticism  and  incredulity. 
But  they  attempt  in  vain  by  an  overbearing 
impudence,  impertinence,  and  ridicule,  to  bring 
the  faith  of  a  divine  revelation  into  contempt, 
and  too  visibly  betray,  that  pride  or  other  base 
passions  have  corrupted  their  hearts;  whence 
arise  these  clouds  which  darken  their  under- 
standing. Let  them  impartially  examine  into 
the  causes  of  their  error,  and  they  will  find 
that  they  accuse  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
clearest  light,  because  it  condemns  them,  and 
that  they  turn  infidels  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  their  vices  to  be  so.  Let  them  correct  the 
irregularities  of  their  own  hearts,  and  bring  to 
the  inquiry  sincere  simplicity,  and  a  teachable 
mind  :  then  all  their  difficulties  will  immedi- 
ately vanish,  and  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
revelation  will  appear  manifest.  The  most 
monstrous  absurdities,  evident  falsehoods,  glar- 
ing inconsistencies,  and  wretched  sophistry, 
which  we  meet  with  in  almost  every  line  or 
rather  word  of  their  most  boasted  writings, 
suffice  to  prove  how  much  it  is  in  spite  of  rea- 
son that  they  declaim,  and  how  ridiculous  their 
claim  to  it  is.  A  submission  to  divine  revela- 
tion authentically  manifested  to  us,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  who  impartially  consider  its 
triumphant  motives,  to  the  eyes  of  reason  will 
always  appear  to  be  the  most  just  and  glorious 
use  that  man  can  make  of  his  reason. 

ST.  DIONYSIUS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
ALEXANDRIA,  C. 

St.  Basil  and  other  Greeks  usually  honour 
this  holy  prelate  with  the  epithet  of  The  Great: 
and  he  is  called  by  St.  Athanasius  the  Doctor 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  parents  were  rich 
and  of  high  rank  in  the  world  :  according  to 
i in-  patriarchal  chronicle  of  Alexandria,  pub- 
lished by  Abraham  Echellensis,  he  was  by  birth 
a  Sabaite,  of  one  of  the  principal  families  ol 
that  country  in  Arabia  Felix.  Alexandria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  place  oi  his  edu- 
cation, was  then  the  centre  of  the  sciences,  and 
Dionysius  whilst  yet  a  heathen,  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  profane  learning,  and  pro- 
fessed oratory.1  Falling,  at  length,  upon  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he  found  in  them  charms 
which  he  had  not  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers,  and  opening  his  heart  to  the 
truth,  he  renounced  the  errors  of  idolatry.  He 
1  S.  Maxiinus,  M.  in  c.  5.  1.  de  Hierarchia  coelesti. 


assures  us,  that  he  was  converted  to  the  faith 
by  a  vision  and  a  voice  which  spake  to  him, 
and  by  diligent  reading,  and  an  impartial  exa- 
mination. At  the  same  time  that  his  under- 
standing was  opened  to  the  heavenly  light,  he 
turned  his  heart  so  perfectly  to  God,  that  he 
trampled  under  his  feet  all  the  glory  of  the 
world,  and  the  applause  which  his  merit,  qua 
lity,  senatorial  dignity,  and  prefectures,  drew 
upon  him  from  the  most  honourable  persons. 
He  became  a  humble  scholar  in  the  cateche- 
tical school  of  Origen,  and  made  such  progress 
that  he  was  ordained  priest;  and  when  Hera- 
clas  was  made  bishop,  the  care  of  that  school 
was  committed  by  him  to  our  saint,  in  221, 
who,  upon  his  death,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  247,  the  fourth  of  the  emperor  Philip, 
was  chosen  archbishop.  Though  the  reign  of 
this  prince  was  favourable  to  the  Christians, 
soon  after  the  exaltation  of  St.  Dionysius,  the 
populace,  stirred  up  by  a  certain  heathen  false 
prophet,  at  Alexandria,  raised  a  tumultuary 
persecution:  on  which,  see  the  life  of  St. 
Appolionia,  February  the  9th.  When  Decius 
had  murdered  his  master,  Philip,  and  usurped 
the  empire,  in  249,  his  violent  persecution  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  enemies  of 
the  Christian  name.  Many  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  professions,  were  put  to  the  most  exquisite 
tortures :  multitudes  fled  into  the  mountains 
and  woods,  where  many  perished  by  hunger, 
cold,  wild  beasts,  or  thieves,  and  several  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  slavery  worse  than  death  itself. 
But  the  most  dreadful  affliction  to  the  holy 
bishop  was  the  apostasy  of  several,  who,  in 
this  terrible  time  of  trial,  denied  their  faith. 
The  scandal,  indeed,  which  these  gave,  was,  in 
some  measure,  repaired  by  the  invincible  con- 
stancy wherewith  others  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  age  and  condition,  maintained  their  faith 
under  the  sharpest  torments,  and  most  cruel 
deaths,  and  by  the  wonderful  conversion  of 
several  enemies ;  for,  some  who  scoffed  and 
insulted  the  martyrs,  were  so  powerfully  over- 
come by  the  example  of  their  meekness,  and 
courage  in  their  sufferings,  that  they  suddenly 
declared  themselves  Christians,  and  ready  to 
undergo  all  torments  for  that  profession.  Two 
did  this  under  the  judge's  eyes,  with  such 
undaunted  resolution  that  he  was  strangely 
surprised,  and  seized  with  trembling ;  and  sen- 
tence being  passed  upon  them,  they  went  out 
of  the  court  rejoicing  to  give  so  glorious  a  tes- 
timony to  Christ.* 

DtLius's  sanguinary  edict  reached  Alexan- 
dria in  the  beginning  of  250.  Dionysius  was 
particularly  active  in  arming  and  preparing  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  for  the  combat,  and  though 
Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  despatched  a 
guard  in  quest  of  him,  he  escaped  by  lying 
lour  days  concealed  in  his  house;  then  left  it 
by  divine  direction,    as   he  assures   us,  with   a 

2  See  S.  Dionysius,  ep.  ad  Fabium  Antioch.  ap.  Kus. 
1.6.  c.  41,1.'. 
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view  of  seeking  a  safe  retreat ;  but,  with 
several  persons  who  accompanied  him,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  who,  by  the  pre- 
fect's orders,  conducted  them  to  a  small  town 
called  Taposiris,  in  the  province  of  Mareotis, 
about  three  leagues  from  Alexandria.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  peasants  taking  arms  and 
making  their  appearance  there  in  defence  of 
the  bishop,  the  guards  were  alarmed  and  fled, 
leaving  the  prisoners  behind  them.  The  bishop, 
who  was  every  moment  waiting  for  death,  was 
carried  off  by  them  by  main  force,  and  set  at 
liberty  to  choose  a  safe  retreat.  St.  Dionysius, 
attended  by  Peter,  Caius,  Paul,  and  Faustus, 
made  his  way  to  a  desert  in  the  province  of 
Marmarica,  in  Lybia,  where  he  lay  concealed 
with  Peter  and  Caius,  two  priests,  till  the  end 
of  the  persecution  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
251,  but,  during  that  interval,  often  sent  priests 
with  directions  and  letters  for  the  comfort  of 
his  flock,  especially  of  those  who  suffered  for 
the  faith.  Our  saint  was  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria when  he  was  informed  of  the  schism 
formed  by  Novatian  against  pope  Cornelius. 
The  antipope  sent  him  notice  of  his  election  in 
form.  St.  Dionysius,  in  his  answer,  said  to 
him:  "You  ought  rather  to  have  suffered  all 
things  than  have  raised  a  schism  in  the  Church. 
To  die  in  defence  of  its  unity  would  be  as  glo- 
rious as  laying  down  one's  life  rather  than  to 
sacrifice  to  idols ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  more 
glorious  ;  because,  here  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Church  is  consulted. — If  you  bring  your  bre- 
thren to  union,  this  will  overbalance  your 
fault,  which  will  be  forgot,  and  you  will 
receive  commendation.  If  you  cannot  gain 
others,  at  least  save  your  own  soul."  Our 
saint  wrote  thrice  to  the  clergy  and  to  those 
confessors  who  supported  the  schism  at  Rome, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  confessors 
abandon  it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  To 
oppose  the  heresy  of  Novatian,  who  denied  in 
the  Church  the  power  of  remitting  certain  sins, 
he  ordered  that  the  communion  should  be 
refused  to  no  one  that  asked  it  at  the  hour  of 
death.  Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  seemed 
inclined  to  favour  the  rigorism  of  Novatian 
toward  the  lapsed.  The  great  Dionysius  wrote 
to  him  several  letters  against  that  principle; 
in  one  of  which,  he  relates  that  an  old  man 
called  Serapion,  who  had  offered  sacrifice,  and 
had  therefore  been  refused  the  communion, 
and  detained  among  the  penitents,  in  his  last 
sickness  lay  senseless  and  speechless  three 
days :  then,  coming  to  himself,  cried  out : 
"  Why  am  I  detained  here?  I  beg  to  be  deli- 
vered." And  he  sent  his  little  grandson  to  the 
priest,  who,  being  sick,  and  not  able  to  come, 
sent  the  holy  eucharist  by  the  child,  directing 
him  to  moisten  it,  and  give  it  his  grandfather: 
for,  during  the  primitive  persecutions,  the 
blessed  sacrament  was  allowed  to  be  so  car- 
ried and  received  in  domestic  communion. 
When  the  child  entered  the  room,  Serapion 
cried  out :  "  The  priest  cannot  come  :  do  as  he 


ordered  you,  and  dismiss  me  immediately." 
The  old  man  expired  with  a  gentle  sigh,  as 
soon  as  he  had  swallowed  it.  St.  Dionysius 
observes  that  his  life  was  miraculously  pre- 
served that  he  might  receive  the  holy  commu- 
nion. In  250,  a  pestilence  began  to  rage,  and 
made  great  havoc  for  several  years.  By  St. 
Dionysius's  direction,  many,  in  Egypt,  died 
martyrs  of  charity  on  that  occasion.3 

The  opinion  that  Christ  will  reign  on  earth 
with  his  elect  a  thousand  years  before  the  day 
of  judgment,  was  an  error  founded  chiefly  on 
certain  mistaken  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  or 
Revelations  of  St.  John.  Those  who,  with 
Cerinthus,  understood  this  of  a  reign  in  sen- 
sual pleasures,  were  always  deemed  abominable 
heretics.  But  some  Catholics  admitted  it  in 
spiritual  delights ;  which  opinion  was  for  some 
time  tolerated  in  the  Church.  Nepos,  a  zealous 
and  learned  bishop  of  Arsinoe,  who  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  propagated  this 
mistaken  notion  in  all  that  part  of  Egypt,  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  it  two  books  entitled,  On 
the  Promises.  This  work  St.  Dionysius  con- 
futed by  two  books  against  the  Millenarian 
heresy.  He  also  took  a  journey  to  Arsinoe, 
and  held  a  public  conference  with  Coracion, 
the  chief  of  the  Millenarians,  in  which  he  con- 
futed them  with  no  less  mildness  and  charity, 
than  strength  of  reasoning,  and  with  such  ad- 
vantage, that  Coracion  publicly  revoked  that 
mistaken  interpretation,  which  was  exploded 
out  of  the  whole  country,  and  was  unanimously 
condemned  upon  examination  into  the  sound 
constant  tradition,  which  could  not  be  obscured 
by  the  disagreement  of  some  few  persons  or 
particular  Churches.  When  pope  Stephen 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  Africans  for 
rebaptizing  all  heretics,  St.  Dionysius  prevailed 
with  him  by  letters  to  suspend  the  execution. 
St.  Jerom  was  misinformed  when  he  attributed 
the  opinion  of  the  Africans  to  St.  Dionysius, 
who,  as  St.  Basil  testifies,4  admitted  even  the 
baptism  of  the  Pepuzeni,  which  was  rejected  in 
Asia,  because  the  heretics  (who,  as  it  were,  by 
a  constant  rule,  differ  from  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries)  in  certain  places 
corrupted  the  essential  form  of  baptism,  which 
the  same  sect  retained  in  others.*  The  perse- 
cution being  renewed  by  Valerian,  in  257, 
Emilian,  prefect  of  Egypt,  caused  St.  Dionysius. 
with  Maximus  a  priest,  Faustus,  Eusebius,  and 
Queremon,  deacons,  and  one  Marcellus,  a  Ro- 
man, to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before 
him,  and  pressed  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
the  conservators  of  the  empire.  St.  Dionysius 
replied  :  All  men  adore  not  the  same  deities. 


3  See  Feb.  28.  vol.  i  p. 
*  S.  Basil,  ep.  Can.  1. 


'281,  232.  andEus.  1.7.  e. '22. 


*  S.  Dionysius's  orthodox  sentiments  are  also  proved 
from  the  fragments  of  his  letters  in  Eusebius,  (L  7.  c.  9.) 
See  Fleury.  1.  7.  c.  35.  and  Bie  the  Bollandist,  §  9.  p. 
39.  t  18.  Oct.  3.  who  clears  him  of  all  suspicion  of 
Aiianism,  ib.  $  17,  18,  19,  20. 
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We  adore  one  only  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  who  hath  bestowed  the  empire  on 
Valerian  and  Gallien.  We  offer  up  prayers  to 
him  without  ceasing  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  their  reign."  The  prefect  attempted 
in  vain  to  persuade  them  to  adore  the  Roman 
deities  with  their  own  God:  and  at  length  sent 
them  into  banishment  to  Kephro,  in  Lybia. 
And  he  forbade  the  Christians  to  hold  assem- 
blies, or  go  to  the  places  called  Cemeteries  ; 
that  is,  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  St.  Dionysius 
converted  the  pagan  savages  of  the  country  to 
which  he  was  sent;  but,  by  an  order  of  the 
prefect,  the  saint  and  his  companions  were 
afterward  removed  to  Collouthion  near  Marco- 
tis,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Alexandria.  The 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  afforded  him  in  this 
place  an  opportunity  of  receiving  from  and 
sending  thither  frequent  messages  and  direc- 
tions. His  exile  continued  two  years,  and 
during  it  he  wrote  two  paschal  letters. 

The  captivity  of  Valerian,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians  in  260,  and  the  peace 
which  Gallien  granted  to  the  church  by  public 
edicts,  restored  St.  Dionysius  to  his  flock.  But 
the  region  of  this  lower  world  is  stormy,  and 
one  wave  perpetually  presses  upon  the  neck  of 
another.  The  prefect,  Emilian,  seized  upon 
the  public  store-houses  of  Alexandria,  which 
were  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  assumed  the 
imperial  dignity.  This  revolt  filled  the  city 
and  country  with  the  calamities  which  attend 
on  civil  wars,  till  Emilian  was  defeated  by 
Theodotus,  whom  Gallien  sent  against  him  ; 
and,  being  taken,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
strangled.  A  trifling  incident  gave  occasion  to 
another  sedition  in  that  populous  city.  A  ser- 
vant to  one  of  the  civil  magistrates  happening 
to  tell  a  soldier  that  his  shoes  were  finer  than 
another  man's,  he  was  taken  up,  and  beaten 
for  this  affront.  The  whole  town  ran  to  arms 
to  revenge  this  quarrel,  the  streets  were  filled 
with  dead  bodies,  and  the  waters  ran  with 
blood.  The  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  Chris- 
tians could  not  screen  them  from  violences, 
as  St.  Dionysius  complains;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  a  man  could  neither  keep  at  home  nor 
stir  out  of  doors  without  danger.  The  pesti- 
jence  still  continued  its  havoc,  and  whilst  the 
Christians  attended  the  sick,  with  inexpressible 
pains  and  charity,  the  heathens  threw  the  pu- 
trid carcasses  into  the  highways,  and  often  put 
their  dying  friends  out  of  doors,  and  left  them 
to  perish  in  the  streets,  hoping,  by  their  caution, 
to  avoid  the  contagion,  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion which  seized  their  imagination,  exposed 
them  the  more.  The  heresies,  which  at  that 
time  disturbed  the  Church,  also  exercised  the 
zeal  of  our  holy  pastor.  Sabellius  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Lybia,  a  disciple  of  NoBtus  of  Smyrna, 
renewed  the  heresy  of  Praxeas,  denying  the 
real  distinction  of  the  three  Divine  Persons. 
St.  Dionysius,  to  whom  belonged  the  care  of 
the  churches  of  Pentapolis,  sent  thither  to  ad- 
monish the  authors  of  this  error  to  forsake   it ; 


but  they  defended  their  impious  doctrine  with 
greater  impudence.  He  therefore  condemned 
them  in  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in  261.  Be- 
fore this,  by  a  letter,  of  which  Eusebius  has 
preserved  a  fragment,  he  had  given  information 
of  the  blasphemies  of  Sabellius  to  St.  Sixtus  II., 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  sat  from  257  to  259. 5 
In  his  letter  to  Euphranor  and  Ammonius, 
against  this  heresy,  he  insists  much  on  the 
proofs  of  Christ's  human  nature,  to  show  that 
the  Father  is  not  the  Son.  Some  persons  took 
offence  at  his  doctrine,  and  their  slanders  were 
carried  to  St.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
had  succeeded  St.  Sixtus.  That  pope  wrote 
to  our  saint  upon  the  subject,  who  cleared 
himself  by  showing  that  when  he  called  Christ 
a  creature,  and  differing  in  substance  from  the 
Father,  he  spoke  only  of  his  human  nature. 
This  was  the  subject  of  his  Apology  to  Diony- 
sius, bishop  of  Rome,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  the  Son,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  is  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  St.  Athanasius,  in  his  book  On  the 
Opinion  of  Dionysius.  In  the  same  work  our 
saint  established  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  St.  Basil  testifies  by  quotations  extracted 
from  it  in  his  book  on  that  subject. 

The  loss  of  our  saint's  works  is  extremely 
regretted  ;  for  of  them  nothing  has  reached  us 
except  some  fragments  quoted  by  others,  and 
his  canonical  epistle  to  Basilides,  which  has  a 
place  among  the  canons  of  the  Church.  In 
the  first  canon  he  mentions  a  difficulty  then 
often  propounded,  at  what  hour  on  Easter 
morning  the  fast  of  Lent  might  be  lawfully 
broken  ;  and  says,  that  though  midnight  was 
looked  upon  to  close  the  fast  (which  is  long 
since  certain  as  to  the  Church  precept)  yet  this 
being  not  a  natural  or  usual  hour  for  eating, 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  excused  from  in- 
temperance, to  eat  then,  and  advised  the  morn- 
ing to  be  waited  for,  though  all  Christians 
spent  that  whole  night  in  watching  at  their 
devotions.  He  speaks  of  the  fasts  of  superpo- 
sition observed  in  the  last  week  of  Lent,  and 
says,  that  some  fasted  the  whole  six  days  lie- 
fore  Easter,  without  taking  any  nourishment; 
others  five,  three,  two,  or  one  day,  according 
to  their  strength  and  devotion,  this  not  being 
a  matter  of  precept  as  to  the  superposition  of 
several  days.  He  inculcates,  that  great  purity, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  is  required  in  all  who 
approach  the  holy  table,  and  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord.8  St.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  a  little  before  his  death,  defended 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  against  Paul  of 
Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  man  infamous 
both  for  his  abominable  heresies,  and  also  for 
his  intolerable  haughtiness,  vanity,  avarice, 
extortions,  and  other  crimes.  St.  Dionysius, 
being  invited  to  the  synod  that  was  held  at 
Antioch  against  this  heretic,  in   2G4,  and,  not 

6  Eos.L7.c9. 

6  See  Ep.  Canon.  S.  Dion.  Alex  inter  Canones  Eccl. 
Grac.per  lievereyium. 
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being  able  to  go  thither,  by  reason  of  his  old 
ajre  and  infirmities,  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  wherein  he  refuted  the 
he resi arch's  errors,  but  would  not  condescend 
to  salute  him.*  Nevertheless,  the  crafty  fox 
dissembled  his  sentiments,  and  palliated  his 
disorders  in  this  council,  renouncing  what  he 
could  not  conceal,  so  that  he  continued  some 
time  longer  in  his  station.*  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  265,  soon  after  the  Antiochian 
synod  was  over,  St.  Dionysius  died  at  Alexan- 
dria, after  he  had  governed  that  Church  with 
great  wisdom  and  sanctity  about  seventeen 
years. t  His  memory,  says  St.  Epiphanius, 
was  preserved  at  Alexandria  by  a  church 
dedicated  in  his  honour,  but  much  more  by  his 
incomparable  virtues  and  excellent  writings. 
See  Ens.  Hist.  1.6  and  7.  St.  Jerom,  in  Catal. 
&c.  AlsoTillemont,  t.  4.  Cave,  Prim.  Fathers, 
t.  2.  Ceillier,  t.  3.  p.  241.  Corn,  Bie  the  Bol- 
landist,  ad  3  Oct.  t.  2.  p.  8. 


ST.  GREGORY,  BISHOP  OF  TOURS,  C. 

The  second  ornament  of  the  Church  of  Tours 
after  the  great  St.  Martin,  was  George  Floren 
tius  Gregory.     He  was  born  at  Auverjjne 


of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  that 
country,  both  for  riches  and  nobility ;  and, 
what  was  far  more  valuable,  piety  seemed 
hereditary  in  it.  Leocadia,  his  grandmother, 
descended  from  Vettius  Epagatus,  the  illus- 
trious martyr  of  Lyons.  His  father  was 
brother  to  St.  Gallus,  bishop  of  Clermont, 
under  whom,  and  his  successor  St.  Avitus, 
Gregory  had  his  education.  He  received  the 
clerical  tonsure  from  the  former,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  the  latter.  Having  contracted 
a  dangerous  distemper,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  he  made  a  visit  of  devotion  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  had  scarce  left  that 
city  when,  upon  the  death  of  St.  Eupinonius,  the 
clergy  and  people,  who  had  been  charmed  with 
his  piety,  learning-,  and  humility,  chose  him 
bishop.  Their  deputies  overtook  him  at  the 
court  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  the 
saint  being  compelled  to  acquiesce,  though 
much  against  his  will,  he  was  consecrated  by 
Giles,  bishop  of  Rheims,  on  the  22d  day  of 
August  in  573,  being  thirty-four  years  old.} 
Faith  and  piety,  in  the  diocess  of  Tours,  re- 
ceived a  new  increase  under  his  conduct.  He 
rebuilt  his  cathedral  (which  was  founded  by  St. 

i  Eus.L7.  c.27.29. 

*  St.  Dionysius  was  certainly  orthodox  on  the  Trinity. 
See  Bie,  §  17.  p.  56.  Nor  was  he  accused  of  any  error 
by  St.  Basil.  If  he  allows  Christ  not  to  be  consubstan- 
tial  to  the  Father,  he  speaks  evidently  of  his  human 
nature.     See  Bull,  Witasse,  Tournely,  Maran,  &c. 

f  Bie  shows  that  he  never  was  married,  and  that 
boys,  ria/Sas,  mean  only  young  attendants,  scholars,  or 
clergy.     See  Eus.  Hist.  1.  7.  c.  26.  Bie,  §  3.  p.  17. 

}  Rivet  says  about  thirty  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  his 
own  testimony,  1.  3.  de  Mirac.  S.  Martini,  c.  10.  p. 
1087,  that  he  was  thirty-four,  as  lluinart  observes,  Not.ib. 


Martin)  and  several  other  churches;  he  as- 
sisted at  the  council  of  Paris  in  577,  and  there 
defended  St.  Praetextattis,  bishop  of  Rouen, 
with  so  much  zeal  and  prudence  as  to  gam  the 
applause  of  king  Chilperic  himself,  the  perse- 
cutor of  that  injured  prelate.  The  Arians  and 
Sabellians  in  France  were  often  confounded 
by  him,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
brought  over  to  the  unity  of  faith  by  his 
mildness  and  erudition.  St.  Odo  extols  his 
meekness,  profound  humility,  ardent  zeal  for 
religion,  and  charity  toward  all,  especially  his 
enemies.  The  admirable  purity  of  his  life  and 
manners  could  not  shelter  him  from  slanders 
and  persecutions,  and  he  was  accused  of  a  de- 
sign of  surrendering  the  city  of  Tours  to  king 
Childebert;  but  cleared  in  a  council  held  at 
Braine  a  royal  palace,  three  leagues  from 
Soissons,  in  5S0.  Chilperic  condemned  at 
Braine  a  nobleman  named  Dacco,  accused  by 
treachery,  to  be  put  to  death.  Dacco  besought 
a  priest,  without  the  king's  privity,  to  admit 
him  to  penance ;  which  being  done,  he  was 
executed.  This  is  an  instance  of  secret  pe- 
nance and  confession  at  the  point  of  death,1 
and  of  the  impious  maxim  which  anciently  pre- 
vailed, sometimes  in  the  civil  courts  in  France, 
of  refusing  the  sacraments  to  dying  criminals 
that  were  guilty  of  grievous  crimes.  The  stu- 
pidity and  vanity  of  king  Chilperic  appear  in 
his  rash  disputations  with  St.  Gregory  about 
the  fundamental  articles  of  our  faith,  in  which 
the  saint  vigorously  opposed  his  extravagances.2 
In  594  our  saint  went  to  Rome  out  of  devo- 
tion, and  was  received  with  distinction  by  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  made  him  a  present  ot 
a  gold  chain.  That  pope  admired  the  great 
graces  and  virtues  of  his  soul,  and  the  lowness 
of  his  stature.  To  whom  the  bishop  of  Tours 
replied  :  "  We  are  such  as  God  has  trained  us: 
but  he  is  the  same  in  the  little  and  in  the  great;" 
meaning,  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  the  good 
that  is  in  us,  and  to  him  alone  all  praise  is  due. 
Several  miracles  are  ascribed  to  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  which  he  attributed  to  St.  Martin  and 
other  saints,  whose  relics  he  always  carried 
about  him.  When  certain  thieves  who  had 
robbed  the  church  of  St.  Martin  were  taken, 
St.  Gregory  was  afraid  lest  king  Chilperic 
should  put  them  to  death,  and  wrote  to  him  to 
save  their  lives ;  and  as  no  one  appeared  to 
carry  on  the  prosecution  against  them,  they 
were    pardoned.*       This    saint    was     bishop 

1  S.  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  1.  5.  c.  26.     Mabill.  Prsf.  in 
Saec.  3.  Ben.  Par.  1.  Obs.  24.  n.  93. 
S.  Greg.  1. 5.  c.  45. 


*  The  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  consist  of  two 
books  on  the  Glory  of  Martyrs,  though  the  second  re- 
gards only  the  miracles  of  St.  Julian  of  Brioude.  '-•lly. 
One  book  on  the  li  lory  of  Confessors,  or  miracles  wrought 
in  several  parts  of  France  through  their  intercession,  and 
by  their  relics.  3(tfy,  Four  books  on  the  .Miracles  of  St. 
Martin.  4tfJy,  A  book  of  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  namely, 
of  St.  (i alius,  and  other  French  saints.  In  his  ample 
collections  of  miracles  he  seems  often  to  have  given  credit 
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twenty-three  years,  and  died  on  the  17th  of 
November  in  596.  Before  his  death  he  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  place  where  all  who 
came  to  the  church  should  walk  over  his  grave, 
and  where  no  memorial  could  be  erected.  But 
the  clergy  afterward  raised  a  monument  to  his 
honour  on  the  left  hand  of  St.  Martin's  tomb. 
See  his  works  most  correctly  published  by  Rui- 
nart,  in  folio,  1699,  and  the  life  of  the  saint 
compiled  by  St.  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  prefixed 
to  that  edition.  See  also  Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  t. 
3.  p.  372.  Ceillier,  t.  17.  p.  1.  Maun,  Hist. 
de  l'Egl.  de  Tours. 

ST.  HUGH,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN,  C. 

The  foundations  of  an  interior  life  are  most 
safely  laid  in  holy  solitude,  which  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  functions  of  the  active  life, 
and  the  support  of  a  spirit  of  piety  amidst  its 
distractions.  In  the  desert  of  Chartreuse  St. 
Hugh  learned  first  to  govern  himself,  and  trea- 
sured up  in  his  heart  the  most  lively  sentiments 
of  pure  and  perfect  virtue,  the  most  essential 
qualification  of  a  minister  of  Christ.  He  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Burgundy  in  1140: 
lost  his  mother  before  he  was  eight  years  old, 
and  was  educated  from  that  age  in  a  convent 
of  regular  canons,  situate  near  his  father's  seat, 
who,  alter  having  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  with  great  reputation  for  honour  and 
piety,  retired  himself  to  the  same  place,  and 
there  ended  his  days  in  the  exercises  of  a  devout 
and  penitential  religious  life.  Hugh,  being 
blessed  with  a  happy  genius  and  good  natural 
parts,  made  great  progress  in  every  branch  of 
learning  to  which  he  applied  himself.  A  vene- 
rable ancient  priest  was  appointed  by  the  abbot 
<o  instruct  him  in  his  studies  and  in  religious 
discipline,  whose  serious  admonitions  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  soul.  When  he  was 
nineteen  years  old  the  abbot  took  the  saint  with 
him  to  the  Chartreuse  near  Grenoble,  on  an 
annual  visit  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
to  that  holy  company.  The  retirement  and 
silence  of  the  desert,  and  the  assiduous  contem- 
plation and  saintly  deportment  of  the  monks 
who  inhabited  it,  kindled  in  Hugh's  breast  a 
strong  desire  of  embracing  that  institute.  Nor 
were  the  canons,  his  brethren,  able  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  resolution  after  his  return  ;  so 
that  being  persuaded  that  God  called  him  to 
this  state,  he  secretly  went  back  to  the  Char- 
treuse, and  was  admitted  to  the  habit.  The 
interior  conflicts  which  he  sustained,  served  to 
purify   his  soul,  and   make  hitn   more   fervent 

tn  popular  reports.  But  his  principal  work  is  the  History 
of  the  French,  in  sixteen  Looks,  in  which,  besides  the 
History  of  the  French  Church,  many  civil  transactions, 

and  many  traces  of  the  Gaulish  and  French  laws  and  cus- 
toms occur  ;  of  which  this  history  is  almost  the  only  re- 
pertory, how  much  soever  method  and  style  be  neglected 
in  it.  See  the  remarks  of  Ruinart,  Houtesserre,  (printed 
at  Toulouse  in  1679,  in  4to.)  the  judicious  Adrian  Va- 
luis,  (Rerum  Francicarura,  three  vols,  folio,  in  1558.) 
Le  Coiute,  (Annates  Ktclesiastici  Fraucor.)  &c. 
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and  watchful.  Under  these  trials  he  was  often 
refreshed  with  consolations  and  great  heavenly 
sweetness;  and,  by  mortification  and  humble 
continual  prayer,  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy 
were  at  length  extinguished.  The  time  ap- 
proaching when  he  was  to  be  promoted  to 
priest's  orders,  an  old  father  whom  he  served 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Order,  asked 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  be  ordained  priest. 
Hugh  answered  him  with  simplicity,  out  of 
the  vehement  desire  he  had  of  offering  daily  to 
God  the  holy  victim  of  the  altar,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  he  more  earnestly  desired. 
The  old  man,  fearing  the  danger  of  presump- 
tion, and  a  want  of  the  great  apprehension 
which  every  one  is  bound  to  have  of  that  tre- 
mendous function,  said  to  him  with  a  severe 
countenance  :  "How  dare  you  aspire  to  a  de- 
gree, to  which  no  one,  how  holy  soever,  is 
advanced,  but  with  trembling,  and  by  con- 
straint?'' At  this  rebuke,  St.  Hugh,  struck  with 
holy  fear,  fell  on  the  ground,  and  begged  par- 
don with  many  tears.  The  other  moved  at  his 
humility,  told  him  he  knew  the  purity  of  his 
desires  ;  and  said  he  would  be  advanced  not 
only  to  the  priesthood,  but  also  to  the  episcopal 
dignity.  The  saint  had  passed  ten  years  in 
his  private  cell  when  the  general  procutator- 
ship  of  the  monastery  was  committed  to  him  : 
in  which  weighty  charge  the  reputation  of  his 
prudence  and  sanctity  was  spread  over  all 
France. 

King  Henry  II.  of  England  founded  the 
first  house  of  Carthusian  monks  in  England,  at 
VVitham  in  Somersetshire  ;  but  so  great  diffi- 
culties occurred  in  the  undertaking,  under  the 
two  first  priors,  that  the  monastery  could  not 
be  settled.  The  king,  therefore,  sent  Regi- 
nald, bishop  of  Bath,  with  other  honourable 
persons,  to  the  great  Chartreuse,  to  desire  that 
the  holy  monk,  Hugh,  might  be  sent  over  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of  this  monas- 
tery. After  much  debating  in  the  house  it  was 
determined  that  it  became  not  Christian  charity 
so  to  confine  their  views  to  one  family  as  to  re- 
fuse what  was  required  for  the  benefit  of  many 
others;  and  though  the  saint  protested  that  of 
all  others  he  was  most  unfit  for  the  charge,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  chapter  to  accompany  the 
deputies  to  England.  As  soon  as  he  landed, 
without  going  to  court,  he  went  directly  to 
VVitham,  and  wonderfully  comforted  and  en- 
couraged the  few  monks  he  found  there. 
Being  sent  for  by  the  king,  he  received  from 
his  royal  bounty  many  presents,  and  a  large 
provision  of  all  things  necessary  for  his  monas- 
tery, and  set  himself  to  finish  the  buildings; 
at  which  he  worked  with  his  own  hands,  and 
carried  stones  and  mortar  on  his  shoulders. 
By  the  humility  and  meekness  of  his  deport 
ment,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  he 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  most  savage  and  inve- 
terate enemies  of  that  holy  foundation,  and 
several  persons,  charmed  with  the  piety  of  the 
good  prior  and  his  little  colony,  began  to  relish 
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their  close  solitude,  and,  abandoning  the  cares 
of  the  world,  consecrated  themselves  to  God 
under  the  discipline  of  the  saint,  who  became 
in  a  short  time  the  father  of  a  numerous  and 
flourishing  family.  The  king,  as  he  returned 
with  his  army  from  Normandy  to  England, 
was  in  great  danger  at  sea,  in  a  furious  storm 
which  defeated  all  the  art  of  the  sailors.  All 
fell  to  their  prayers:  but  their  safety  seemed 
despaired  of  when  the  king  made  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  heaven  :  "  O  blessed  God, 
whom  the  prior  of  Witham  truly  serves,  vouch- 
safe through  the  merits  and  intercession  of"  thy 
faithful  servant,  with  an  eye  of  pity  to  regard 
our  distress  and  affliction."  This  invocation 
was  scarce  finished  but  a  calm  ensued,  and  the 
whole  company,  who  never  ceased  to  give 
thanks  to  the  divine  clemency,  continued  their 
voyage  safe  to  England. 

The  confidence  which  king  Henry  reposed 
in  St.  Hu»h,  above  all  other  persons  in  his 
dominions,  was  from  that  time  much  increased. 
The  see  of  Lincoln  having  been  kept  by  his 
majesty  some  years  vacant,  he  was  pleased  to 
give  leave  to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a 
pastor,  and  the  election  fell  upon  St.  Hugh. 
His  excuses  were  not  admitted,  and  he  was 
obliged  by  the  authority  of  Baldwin,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  drop  the  strong  opposition 
which  he  had  made,  -and  to  receive  the  epis- 
copal consecration  in  1186,  on  the  21st  of  Sep 
tember.  As  soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the 
episcopal  chair,  he  engaged  several  clergymen 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  piety  to  be  his 
assistants;  and  he  employed  all  the  authority 
which  his  station  gave  him,  in  restoring  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  especially  amongst  his  clergy. 


seemed  more  than  human.  He  was  so  punc- 
tual in  observing  the  canonical  hours  of  the 
divine  office,  that  once  he  would  not  stir  out  of 
the  inn  till  he  had  said  his  morning  office, 
though  his  attendants  brought  him  word  trem- 
bling, that  if  he  did  not  get  away  as  fast  as  he 
could  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from  a  troop 
of  madmen  who  were  coining  into  the  road 
where  he  was  to  pass,  and  who  spared  nothing 
that  came  in  their  way.  It  was  the  holy 
bishop's  custom  to  retire  at  least  once  a  year  to 
his  beloved  cloister  at  Witham,  and  there  pass 
some  time  observing  the  common  rule,  without 
any  difference  but  that  of  wearing  the  epis- 
copal ring  on  his  finger.  In  this  retirement, 
as  from  a  high  tower,  he  surveyed  the  vanity 
of  human  things,  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the 
immense  greatness  of  eternity.  Also  turning 
his  eyes  inward  upon  himself,  he  took  an  im- 
partial review  of  the  affections  of  his  own  heart, 
and  of  all  his  actions  ;  he  also  considered  the 
obligations  and  infinite  difficulties  of  spiritual 
government,  and  the  dreadful  precipice  upon 
which  all  prelacies  stand.  By  letters  and  agents 
which  he  sent  to  the  holy  see,  he  besought  with 
importunity  to  be  disburdened  of  the  episcopal 
administration,  and  restored  to  his  cell.  But 
his  supplications  were  never  heard,  and  he  was 
sometimes  commanded  silence  with  rebukes. 
Though  mild  and  obliging  to  all  the  world  he 
seemed  by  his  sovereign  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  to  be  above  the  reach  of  temptations  of 
human  respect. 

Henry  II.,  a  prince  most  impatient  of  advice, 
and  uncontrollable  in  his  resolutions,  stood  in 
awe  of  this  holy  prelate,  and  received  his  ad 
monitions  with  seeming  deference,   though    it 


By  sermons    and   private    exhortations   he    la-  was  only  by  afflictions  in  the  decline  of  lite  that 
boured  to  quicken  in  all  men  the  spirit  of  faith,  he  learned  effectually  to  reform   his  passions. 


and  in  ordinary  conversation  incited  others  to 
divine  love  by  instructions  adapted  to  their 
particular  condition  and  circumstances;  but 
was  always  cheerful  and  affable,  with  decent 
gravity.  In  administering  the  sacraments,  or 
consecrating  churches  he  sometimes  spent 
whole  days,  beginning  before  break  of  day, 
and  persevering  some  hours  in  the  night,  with- 
out  allowing    himself  any  corporal    refection. 


The  king's  foresters,  or  overseers  of  the  royal 
forests  and  chases,  exercised  an  inhuman  ty- 
ranny in  the  country,  putting  to  death,  or 
maiming  upon  the  spot,  any  one  who  had  killed 
or  maimed  a  wild  beast,  or  any  game,  whatever 
loss  the  farmers  sustained  by  the  deer  in  their 
harvest  or  gardens  ;  and  these  foresters,  upon 
the  slightest  suspicion,  put  whomever  they 
pleased  to  the  water-ordeal   trial,  which,   not- 


Good  part  of  his  time  he  always  bestowed  in  j  withstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Church, 
inquiring  into,  and  relieving  the  necessities  of  remained  still  in  frequent  use  among  these 
the  poor,  whom  he  frequently  visited,  and  officers  of  the  crown,1  who  immediately  put  to 
affectionately    comforted.       The     hospitals    of  death  whoever  was  cast  by  that  trial.     And  by 


lepers  he  attended  above  others,  and  with  sin 
gular  tenderness  kissed  the  most  loathsome 
ulcers  of  the  infected.  To  one  who  jeeringly 
said  to  him,  that  St.  Martin  did  so  to  heal  their 
ulcers,  which  he  did  not  do,  the  good  bishop 
answered  :  "  St.  Martin's  kiss  healed  the  leper's 
flesh  :  but  their  kiss  heals  my  soul."  In  tra- 
velling he  was  so  recollected  that  he  usually 
never  cast  his  eyes  about  him,  or  saw  anything 
but  the  mane  of  the  horse  on  which  he  rode. 
Devotion  seemed  always  to  give  him  vigour 
and  strength,  and  the  sentiments  with  which 
he   nourished   his  soul  in  reciting  the  psalms, 


customs  usurped  a  good  while,  or  by  unjust 
and  tyrannical  forest  laws,  as  the  learned  and 
pious  Peter  of  Blois  (who  lived  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Henry  II.)  sticks  not  to  call  them, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  these  foresters  to  require 
limb  for  limb,  or  life  for  life  of  that  of  a  beast. 
A  company  of  these  rangers  had,  upon  a  slight 
occasion,  laid  hands  on  a  clerk,  and  condemned 
him  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  St. 
Hugh,  after  due  summons,  and  a  triple  citation, 
excommunicated  the  head  of  them.  This  action 
1  See  the  manuscript  relation  of  the  miracles  of  St- 
Thomas  of  Cant,  in  Bibl.  D.  Cons-table  de  Burtou. 
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king  Henry  took  very  ill.  However,  he  dis- 
sembled his  resentment,  and  soon  after  by  a 
messenger  and  letters  requested  of  him  a  pre- 
bend, then  vacant  in  the  diocess  of  Lincoln,  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  courtiers.  St.  Hugh, 
having  read  the  petition,  returned  this  answer 
by  the  messenger:  "These  places  are  to  be 
conferred  upon  clerks,  not  upon  courtiers :  nor 
does  the  king  want  means  to  reward  his  ser- 
vants." Neither  could  the  bishop  be  prevailed 
upon,  at  the  king's  request,  to  absolve  the 
ranger  till  he  acknowledged  his  crime,  with  signs 
of  repentance.  Hereupon  his  majesty  sent  for 
the  bishop,  and  summing  up  the  favours  he  had 
done  him,  upbraided  him  with  ingratitude,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received.  The  bishop  no  ways  troubled  or 
daunted,  with  a  grave  and  sweet  countenance, 
demonstrated  to  him  how,  in  the  whole  affair, 
he  had  had  a  regard  purely  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  to  the  salvation  of  his  majesty's  soul, 
which  incurred  manifest  danger  if  oppressors 
of  the  Church  were  protected,  or  ecclesiastical 
benefices  rashly  conferred  on  unworthy  per- 
sons. The  king  was  so  moved  by  his  discourse 
as  to  remain  perfectly  satisfied.  The  ranger 
showed  himself  penitent,  and  was  absolved  by 
the  bishop  in  the  usual  form,  in  a  public  man- 
ner, and  by  his  exhortation  appeared  truly 
reformed,  and  from  that  time  became  the  saint's 
most  steady  friend.  It  was  a  custom  for  the 
clergy  to  present  yearly  a  precious  mantle  to 
the  king  at  the  charge  of  the  people,  for  which 
they  made  a  large  collection,  and  retained  the 
overplus  for  their  own  use.  This  St.  Hugh 
abolished,  and  obtained  of  the  king  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  present.  Punishments  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  consisting  chiefly  in  pecuniary 
mulcts  which  the  rich  little  regarded,  St.  Hugh 
changed  them  into  other  chastisements  which 
carried  with  them  marks  of  infamy.  St.  Hugh 
finished  the  building  of  his  cathedral.*  Henry 
II.  died  in  1189,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years. 

Hugh,  with  the  same  liberty,  exhorted  king 
Richard  I.  to  shun  incontinence  and  all  oppres- 
sion of  his  subjects,  and  defended  the  immu- 
nities of  the  Church  in  his  reign,  and  in  that 
of  king  John,  who  came  to  the  crown  in  1199. 
St.  Hugh  was  sent  ambassador  by  this  latter 
into  Prance,  to  king  Philip  Augustus,  to  con- 

*  The  cathedral  cf  Lincoln  was  begun  in  1086,  by 
Remigius,  who  transferred  the  see  from  Dorchester 
hither  in  1072.  It  was  burnt  thirty-eight  years  after, 
and  begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  bishop  Alexander  with  an 
arched  roof  of  stone.  The  beautiful  part  from  the  upper 
transept  to  the  east  end  was  added  by  St.  Hugh  the 
Burgundian,  who  also  built  the  chapter-house.  The 
length  of  this  church  from  east  to  west,  within  the 
walls,  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet.  The  great 
transept  from  north  to  south  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  feet.  This  seems  the  best  old  (iothic  church  in 
England  except  Fork-Minster,  which  is  in  length  five 
hundred  twenty-four  feet  and  a  hill',  and  in  breadth  in  the 
cross,  from  north  to  south,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet.  Lincoln  in  former  times  abounded  with  religious 
houses  ;  the  ruins  of  which  are  stdl  seen  in  many  barns, 
stables,  out-houses,  and  even  some  hog-stiea. 


elude  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns  ;  in 
which  negotiation  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success.  This  im- 
portant affair  being  finished  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  brethren  at  the  grand  Chartreuse.  In  his 
return,  whilst  he  lodged  at  a  Chartreuse  called 
Arneria,  some  of  the  monks  asked  him  what 
news?  At  which  question  he  was  startled,  and 
answered  ;  that  a  bishop  who  is  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  may  sometimes  hear 
and  tell  news;  but  that  such  inquiries  in  reli- 
gious men  are  an  idle  curiosity,  and  a  dissipa- 
tion repugnant  to  their  state.  The  saint  arrived 
at  London  just  as  a  national  council  was  ready 
to  be  opened  at  Lincoln  :  it  was  his  intention 
to  assist  at  it,  but  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
which  followed  a  loss  of  appetite  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  some  time,  and  which  the  author 
of  his  life  attributes  to  his  excessive  abstemious- 
ness. He  distinctly  foretold  his  death  ;  spent 
almost  his  whole  time  in  fervent  addresses  to 
God,  or  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  in  devout 
colloquies  with  his  angel-guardian,  or  the 
saints.  He  received  the  viaticum  and  extreme- 
unction  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  but  survived  till 
the  17th  of  November.  On  that  day  he  caused 
many  monks  and  priests,  besides  his  chaplains, 
to  recite  the  divine  office  in  his  chamber.  See- 
ing them  weep  he  said  many  tender  things  to 
comfort  them,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  them, 
one  by  one,  recommended  them  to  the  divine 
custody.  His  voice  beginning  to  fail  he  or- 
dered the  floor  to  be  swept,  and  a  cross  of 
blessed  ashes  to  be  strewed  upon  it ;  and  whilst 
the  ninetieth  psalm  at  Compline  was  said, 
would  be  lifted  out  of  bed,  and  laid  upon  that 
cross ;  in  which  posture,  as  he  was  repeating 
the  canticle,  Nunc  dimittis,  &c.  he  calmly 
expired,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1200,  of  his 
age  sixty,  of  his  episcopal  charge  fifteen.  His 
body  was  embalmed  and  with  great  pomp  con- 
veyed from  London  to  Lincoln  where  two 
kings,  John  of  England,  and  William  of  Scot- 
land, (the  latter,  who  had  dearly  loved  the  saint, 
bathed  in  tears,)  three  archbishops,  fourteen 
bishops,  above  a  hundred  abbots,  and  a  great 
number  of  earls  and  barons  came  out  to  meet 
the  corpse,  and  the  two  kings  put  their  shoul- 
ders under  the  bier  as  it  was  carried  into  the 
church.  Three  paralytic  persons,  and  some 
others,  recovered  their  health  at  his  tomb. 
St.  Hugh  was  canonized  by  Honorius  III.  or 
IV.  and  is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 
See  his  life  wrote  by  Adam,  D.D.  a  Carthusian 
at  London,  in  1310.* 

2  See  the  articles  of  this  treaty  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  t. 
1.  p.  118. 


*  This  learned  theologian,  conversing  little  with  men, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  contemplation  to  a  decrepit 
old  age,  and  left  several  very  spiritual  tracts,  as,  On 
Twelve  Profits  of  Tribulation :  and.  a  conference  Of  Six 
Masters,  showing  that  tribulation  is  that  by  which  we 
may  best  please  God,  and  which  is  most  profitable  :  both 
printed  at  London  in  1530.  Likewise  A  Ladder  to 
Clymber  to  Ilevyn  :  and  the  same  in  Latin,  Scala  cadi 
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ST.  ANIAN,  BISHOP  OF  ORLEANS,  C. 

(IN   FRENCH   AGNAN.) 

The  name  of  St.  Anian  is  famous  in  the  Gal- 
licaii  church.  He  was  a  native  of  Vienne,  and 
consecrated  his  youth  to  the  exercises  of  prayer 
and  penance,  in  a  cell  which  he  built  for  him- 
self near  that  city.  Hearing  of  the  great  repu- 
tation of  St.  Evurtius,  bishop  of  Orleans,  for 
sanctity,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  and,  becoming 
his  disciple,  distinguished  himself  by  his  fervour 
and  virtue.  St.  Evurtius  died  in  390,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's,  now  an  abbey  of  regular 
canons,  called  from  him  St.  Evuerte.  St. 
Anian  was  his  coadjutor,  and  succeeded  him, 
and  is  reckoned  the  seventh  bishop  of  Orleans. 
The  governor  of  the  city  refused  to  release  the 
prisoners  at  his  request,  on  account  of  his  instal- 
lation, according  to  custom  ;  but  falling  sick, 
immediately  set  them  at  liberty.  It  is  related 
in  St.  Anian's  life  quoted  by  Florus,  that  his 
election  was  made  by  a  child  drawing  his  name 
out  among  several  billets  laid  upon  the  altar : 
but  this  circumstance  seems  foisted  in.  When 
Attila,  the  Hun,  entered  Gaul,  St.  Anian  went 
to  Aries  to  implore  the  protection  of  Aetius,  the 
Roman  general,  and  speedily  returned  to  his 
flock.  The  barbarian  marching  from  Metz  sat 
down  before  Orleans.  The  citizens  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  ran  to  their  holy  pastor  as 
to  their  common  father,  who  encouraged  them 
to  a  vigorous  defence,  and  bade  them  prostrate 
themselves  before  God  in  compunction  and 
humble  prayer.  They  persevered  praying  with 
tears  and  loud  cries.  The  walls  shook,  and 
seemed  already  falling  under  the  shocks  of  the 
battering  rams,  when  Aetius  with  Theudo, 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  Thorismond  his  son, 
came  up  with  a  powerful  army,  raised  the  siege, 
and  soon  after  defeated  Attila.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  tells  us,  that  the  deliverance  of  the  city 
was  ascribed  to  the  merits  and  prayers  of  the 
holy  pastor.  St.  Anian  died  happily  two  years 
after,  in  453,  and  was  interred  in  the  royal  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Peter,  now  called  St. 
Anian's  :  but  his  relics  are  now  possessed  by 
the  abbey  of  St.  Laurence,  of  which  he  had 
been  once  abbot.  He  is  honoured  in  the  Ro- 
man Martyrology,  and  in  the  Paris  and  many 
other  Breviaries.  See  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1. 
2.  c.  7.  And  his  life  older  than  Florus,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Lewis  Debonnair. 

attingendi:  also  in  Latin,  De  Sumptione  Eucharistiae, 
1.  1.  and  Speculum  Spiritualium,  1.  7.  in  manuscripts. 
See  Tanner,  p.  7.  v.  Adam. 
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THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  SS.  PETER 
AND  PAUL,  AT  ROME. 

The  Vatican  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of 
St.  Peter,  is  the  second  patriarchal  church  at 
Rome,  and  in  it  reposes  one  half  of  the  precious 
remains  of  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  tombs  of  the  great  conquerors  and  lords  of 
the  world  have  been  long  since  destroyed  and 
forgotten :  but  those  of  the  martyrs  are  glo- 
rious by  the  veneration  which  the  faithful  pay 
to  their  memory.  Amongst  all  the  places 
which  the  blood  of  martyrs  has  rendered  illus- 
trious, that  part  of  the  Vatican  hill  which  was 
consecrated  with  the  blood,  and  enriched  with 
the  relics  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  has 
always  been  most  venerable.  "  The  sepulchres 
of  those  who  have  served  Christ  crucified,"  says 
St.  Chrysostom,1  "surpass  the  palaces  of  kings, 
not  so  much  in  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the 
buildings  (though  in  this  also  they  go  beyond 
them)  as  in  another  thing  of  more  importance, 
namely,  in  the  multitude  of  those  who,  with 
devotion  and  joy,  repair  to  them.  For  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  is  clothed  in  purple,  goes 
to  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints,  and  kisses  them  ; 
and,  humbly  prostrate  on  the  ground,  beseeches 
the  same  saints  to  pray  to  God  for  him ;  and 
he  who  wears  a  royal  crown  upon  his  head, 
holds  it  for  a  great  favour  of  God,  that  a  tent- 
maker  and  a  fisherman,  and  these  dead,  should 
be  his  protectors  and  defenders,  and  this  he 
begs  with  great  earnestness."  And  St.  Austin, 
or  another  ancient  father  :■  "  Now  at  the  me- 
mory of  the  fisherman  the  knees  of  the  emperor 
are  bowed,  and  the  precious  stones  of  the  im- 
perial crown  shine  most  where  the  benefits  of 
the  fisherman  are  most  felt." 

The  body  of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  immediately  after  his  martyrdom,  upon 
this  spot,  on  the  Vatican  hill,3  which  was  then 
without  the  walls,  and  near  the  suburb  inha- 
bited by  the  Jews.  The  remains  of  this  apostle 
were  removed  hence,  into  the  cemetery  of  Ca- 
lixtus,  but  brought  back  to  the  Vatican.  Those 
of  St.  Paul  were  deposited  on  the  Ostian  Way, 
where  his  church  now  stands.  The  tombs  of 
the  two  princes  of  the  apostles,  from  the  begin- 
ning, were  visited  by  Christians  with  extraor- 
dinary devotion  above  those  of  other  martyrs. 
Cains,  the  learned  and  eloquent  priest  of  Rome, 
in  210,  in  his  dialogue  with  Proclus,  the  Mon- 
tanist,*  speaks  thus  of  them  :  "  I  can  show  you 
the  trophies  of  the  apostles.    For,  whether  you 

1  S.  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Horn.  26.  t.  10.  p.  625.  ed.  Ben. 
8  S.    Aug.   ol.  Serm.  28.  de  Sanctis,  nunc  Append. 
Serm.  205.  t.  5.  p.  341.  ed.  Ben. 

3  See  Onuphrius  de  7  Urbis  Basilnis. 
*  Ap.  Eus.  Hist.  1.  2.  c  25. 
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go  to  the  Vatican  hill,  or  to  the  Ostian  ro?.d, 
you  will  meet  with  the  monuments  of  them, 
who  by  their  preaching;  and  miracles  founded 
this  church."  The  Christians,  even  in  the 
times  of  persecution,  adorned  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  oratories  which  they  erected 
over  them,  where  they  frequently  prayed. 
Constantine  the  Great,  after  founding;  the 
Lateral)  church,  built  seven  other  churches  at 
Rome,  and  many  more  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
The  first  of  these  were,  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  Vatican  hill  (where  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  another  of  Idaea,  mother  of  the 
gods,5  before  stood)  in  honour  of  the  place 
where  the  prince  of  the  apostles  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  was  buried:6  and  that  of  St. 
Paul,  at  his  tomb  on  the  Ostian  road.  The 
yearly  revenues  which  Constantine  granted  to 
all  these  churches,  amounted  to  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  golden 
pence,  which  is  above  thirteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  counting'  the  prices,  gold  for  gold  ;  but, 
as  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  then  much 
higher  than  at  present,  the  sum  in  our  money 
at  this  day  would  be  much  greater.  These 
churches  had  also  a  yearly  income  of  above 
one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
spices  which  Egypt  and  the  East  furnished. 
The  churches  of  St.  Peter  had  houses  at  An- 
tioch,  and  lands  round  about  that  city ;  at 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and  at  Tyre  :  also  in  Egypt, 
near  Alexandria,  in  the  province  of  Euphrates, 
and  elsewhere.  A  part  of  these  lands  was 
appointed  every  year  to  furnish  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  spikenard,  frankincense,  balm,  storax, 
cinnamon,  saffron,  and  other  precious  drugs  for 
the  censers  and  lamps.  Anastasius  gives  a 
large  account  of  the  rich  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  which  Constantine  gave  for  the  service  of 
these  churches  ;  but  perhaps  confounded  some 
later  presents  with  those  of  this  emperor.7 
These  churches  were  built  by  Constantine  in  so 
stately  and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  vie  with 
the  finest  structures  in  the  empire,  as  appears 
from  the  description  which  Eusebius  gives  us 
of  the  church  of  Tyre  ;  for  we  find  that  tiie  rest 
were  erected  upon  the  same  model,  which  was 
consequently  of  great  antiquity.*     St.  Peter's 

4  See  Bianchini,  Pracf.  in  Pontific.  p.  72. 
6  Foggini  de  Rom.  S.  Petri  Itin.  Exerc.  17.  p.  403. 
1  Anast.   Bil>l.  in  Sylvestro,  an.  Muratori  Scr.  ItaL  t. 
3.  par.  3.  p.  103. 

*  In  countries  where  architecture  was  at  a  low  ehb, 
churches  resembled  other  buildings.  St.  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus  tells  us,  "  that  in  the  deserts  oi'  Lybia,  near  Cyrene, 
he  went  with  a  priest,  with  whom  lie  lodged,  into  a 
church  which  was  made  of  small  rods  or  twigs  interwoven 
one  with  another,  and  not  much  more  stately  and  ambi- 
tious than  the  priest's  own  house,  in  winch  a  man  could 
hardly  stand  upright  Hut  the  men  who  frequented  these 
churches  were  men  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  purest 
morals."  (S.  Sulpic.  Sev.  DiaL  1.  c.  2.p.  391.)  Bede 
informs  us,  that  anciently  there  w,is  not  a  stone  church 
in  all  the  land,  but  the  custom  was,  to  build  them  all  of 
wood,  so  that  when  Lishon  Xinyas  built  one  of  stone,  it 
was  such  an  unusual  thing,  that  the  place  was  called  from 
it  Candida   Case,  Whtturu,  or  Whitchurch.     (Hist.  1.  3. 


church  on  the  Vatican,  being  fallen  to  decay, 
it  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  under  Julius  II.,  in 
1500',  and  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  in 
1626,  on  this  day;  the  same  on  which  the 
dedication  of  the  old  church  was  celebrated.* 
The  precious  remains  of  many  popes,  martyrs, 
and  other  saints,  are  deposited  partly  under  the 
altars  of  this  vast  and  beautiful  church,  and 
partly  in  a  spacious  subterraneous  church  under 
the  other.  But  the  richest  treasure  of  this 
venerable  place  consists  in  the  relics  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  lie  in  a  sumptuous 
vault  beyond  the  middle  of  the  church  toward 
the  upper  end,  under  a  magnificent  altar,  at 
which  only  the  pope  says  mass,  unless  he  com- 
missions another  to  officiate  there.  This  sacred 
vault  is  called,  The  confession  of  St.  Peter,  or, 
The  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  (Limina  Apos- 
tolorum,)  to  which  devout  persons  have  flocked, 
in  pilgrimages,  from  the  primitive  ages. 

Churches  are  dedicated  only  to  God,  though 
often  under  the  patronage  of  some  saint ;  that 
the  faithful  may  be  excited  to  implore,  with 
united  suffrages,  the  intercession  of  such  a 
saint,  and  that  churches  may  be  distinguished  by 
bearing  different  titles.8  "  Neither  do  we,"  says 
St.  Austin,  "  erect  churches,  or  appoint  priest- 

8  See  Catech.  of  Montpell.  t.  2.  near  the  end. 


c.  4.)  The  same  author  mentions,  (1.  3.  c.  25.)  that 
Finan,  the  second  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  built  a  church 
in  that  island  fit  for  a  cathedral  see,  which  yet  was  not 
of  stone,  but  only  timber  sawed,  and  covered  with  reed, 
and  so  it  continued  till  Eadbert,  the  seventh  bishop,  took 
away  the  reed,  and  covered  it  all  over,  both  roof  and 
sides,  with  sheets  of  lead.  Of  the  low  rough  manner  of 
building,  in  use  among  our  ancestors,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample yet  standing,  in  part  of  a  church  within  half  a 
mile  of  Ongar,  in  Essex.  The  walls  are  only  trunks  of 
trees  reared  upright,  of  man's  height,  closed  with  mortar 
on  the  inside  ;  with  a  covering  of  thatch.  Such  churches 
our  most  illustrious  saints  frequented.  But  then  their 
houses  were  not  of  a  finer  taste. 

*  The  Vatican  church,  the  finished  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  was  begun  by  the  famous  Bramante  Lazari, 
who  died  in  1514  :  and  continued  by  Raphael  Urbin, 
the  prince  of  painters,  and  a  great  architect :  then  by 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarota,  whose  name  stands  first  in 
the  list  of  modern  statuaries  and  architects,  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  in  that  of  painters.  The  designs  of  the  great 
cupola  and  principal  parts  of  this  church  were  his  work,  and 
the  edifice,  as  it  now  stands,  is  chiefly  his  plan.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  execution  of  this  work  by  Barozzi,  who 
was  followed -by  James  de  la  Porta,  and  Maderno.  The 
church  was  finished  under  Paul  V.  by  Bernini.  For  the 
description  both  of  the  old  and  new  church  see  Fontana, 
de  Basilica  Vaticana,  3  vols,  in  folio,  at  Rome,  in  1694, 
and  Ciampini,  de  Tempi.  Vatican.  The  authors  of  Roma 
Subterranea,  and  Foggini,  tie.  Rom.  S.  Petri,  Itin.  et 
Episcop.  Romae,  1741. 

St.  Peter's  church,  from  the  outside  of  the  walls,  in- 
cluding the  portal,  is  seven  hundred  English  feet  long, 
and  five  hundred  and  nine  broad.  St.  Paul's,  in  London, 
five  hundred  and  nineteen  long,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  broad,  according  to  the  dimensions  taken  by  the  able 
mathematician,  F.  Christopher  Maire,  S.  J. 

St.  Paul's  church  stands  on  the  Ostian  road,  five  miles 
from  the  Forum  of  Rome,  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  pillars  of  white  marble,  taken  out  of  Antoninus's 
baths.  In  a  subterraneous  vault  under  th«  patriarchal 
altar  lie  half  the  relics  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paid.  It  belongs 
to  a  rich  abbey  of  Benedictin  monks  of  the  congregatiou 
of  Mount  Cassino. 
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hoods,  sacred  rites,  and  sacrifices  to  the  mar- 
tyrs;  because,  not  the  martyrs,  but  the  God  of 
the  martyrs,  is  our  God.  Who,  among  the 
faithful,  ever  heard  a  priest,  standing;  at  the 
altar  which  is  erected  over  the  body  of  a  martyr 
to  the  honour  and  worship  of  God,  say,  in  pray- 
ing :  We  offer  up  sacrifice  to  thee,  O  Peter,  or 
Paul,  or  Cyprian  ;  when  at  their  memories  (or 
titular  altars*)  it  is  offered  to  God,  who  made 
them  both  men  and  martyrs,  and  has  associated 
them  to  his  angels  in  heavenly  honour."9  And 
again  :10  "  We  build  not  churches  to  martyrs 
as  to  gods,  but  memories  as  to  men  departed 
this  life,  whose  souls  live  with  God.  Nor  do 
we  erect  altars  to  sacrifice  on  them  to  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs,  and  our 
God."  Constantine  the  Great  gave  proofs  of 
his  piety  and  religion  by  the  foundation  of  so 
many  magnificent  churches,  in  which  he  de- 
sired that  the  name  of  God  should  be  glorified 
on  earth,  to  the  end  of  time.  Do  we  show 
ours  by  our  awful  deportment  and  devotion  in 
holy  places,  and  by  our  assiduity  in  frequenting 
them?  God  is  every  where  present,  and  is  to 
be  honoured  by  the  homages  of  our  affections 
in  all  places.  But  in  those  which  are  sacred 
to  him,  in  which  our  most  holy  mysteries  are 
performed,  and  in  which  his  faithful  servants 
unite  their  suffrages,  greater  is  the  glory  which 
redounds  to  him  from  them,  and  he  is  usually 
more  ready  to  receive  our  requests :  the  pray- 
ers of  many  assembled  together  being  a  holy 
violence  to  his  mercy. 

SS.  ALPHiEUS  AND  ZACHtEUS;  ALSO 
ROMAN  US  AND  BARULAS,  MM. 

In  the  first  year  of  Dioclesian's  general  perse- 
cution, and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  vicennial  games  for  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  the  governor  of 
Palestine,  who  resided  at  Caesarea,  obtained 
the  emperor's  pardon  for  all  criminals,  (as  it 
was  the  custom  at  the  quinquennial,  decen- 
nial, and  vicennial  games  of  the  emperors,) 
only  the  Christians  excepted,  as  worse  than 
murderers.  At  that  very  lime,  Zachams,  dea- 
con at  Gadara,  beyond  the  Jordan,  was  appre- 
hended, and  presented  to  the  prefect,  loaded 
with  chains.  By  the  judge's  order,  he  was  in- 
humanly scourged,  then  torn  with  iron  combs, 
and  afterward  thrown  into  prison,  where  his 
feet  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  hole;  by 
which  his  body  was  almost  rent  asunder:  yet 
he  lay  in  this  condition  very  cheerful,  praising 
God  night  and  day.  Here  he  was  soon  joined 
by  Alphanis,  his  cousin,  a  man  of  desires,  that 
is,  endowed  with  an  eminent  spirit  of  prayer. 
He  was  a  native  of  Eleutheropolis,  of  a  good 
family,  lector  and    exorcist    in    the   church    of 

*  S.  Aug.  1.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  27.  t.  7.  p.  217. 

yt>  lb.  1.  22.  c.  10.  p.  673.  See  this  paint  treated  at 
large  by  Thomassin,  Tr.  sur  la  Discipline  <le  l'Eglise, 
and  among  the  Protestants  by  Hooker,  On  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  b  5. 


Caesarea.  In  the  persecution,  he  boldly  encou- 
raged the  faithful  to  constancy,  and,  being 
seized,  baffled  the  prefect  in  his  first  examina- 
tion, and  was  committed  to  prison.  At  a 
second  appearance  in  court,  his  flesh  was  torn, 
first  with  whips,  then  with  iron  hooks  :  after 
which,  he  was  cast  into  the  same  dungeon  with 
Zachaeus,  and  put  in  like  manner  in  the  stocks. 
In  a  third  examination,  they  were  both  con- 
demned to  die,  and  were  beheaded  together, 
on  the  17th  of  November.  Eusebius  gives,  in 
his  history  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  an  ab- 
stract of  their  Acts  which  we  have  entire  by  the 
same  hand  among  the  Acts  of  the  western 
martyrs,  published  in  the  original  Chaldaic  by 
Steph.  Evod.  Assemani,  t.  2.  p.  177. 

The  name  of  St,  Romanus  is  the  most  illus- 
trious among  these  martyrs.  Eusebius  has 
joined  his  history  to  the  former,  because,  though 
he  suffered  at  Antioch,  he  was  a  native  of 
Palestine.  We  have  also  a  panegyric  of  St. 
Chrysostom  on  this  saint,  which  he  delivered 
at  Antioch,  on  his  festival,1  and  another  among 
his  works,  which  seems  to  be  the  performance 
of  some  other  priest  at  Antioch,  who  was  his 
contemporary  under  Flavian.  There  is  also 
one  on  this  martyr  amongst  the  homilies,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Eusebius  Emisenus.2 
Romanus  was  exorcist  in  a  village  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine. 
When  the  persecution  broke  out  with  great 
fury,  he  went  about  exhorting  the  faithful  to 
stand  firm  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  made  a 
journey  to  Antioch  on  purpose  to  encourage 
those  who  were  called  to  the  trial.  In  the  very 
court  of  the  judge,  whom  Prudentius  calls 
Asclepiades,  Romanus,  observing  certain  Chris- 
tian prisoners  betray  symptoms  of  fear,  cried 
out  aloud,  bidding  them  call  to  mind  the  joys 
of  heaven,  and  the  eternal  torments  of  hell. 
That  instant  violent  hands  were  laid  on  him, 
and  after  he  had  been  scourged,  and  his  body 
torn  with  hooks,  the  judge  condemned  him  to 
be  burned  alive.  The  emperor  Dioclesian, 
(not  Galerius,  as  Ruinart  and  Tillemont  ima- 
gined,) coming  to  Antioch,  whilst  the  fire  was 
making  ready,  he  thought  the  punishment  too 
light  for  such  an  offender,  put  a  stop  to  the 
execution,  and  ordered  the  martyr's  tongue  to 
be  plucked  out  by  the  root.  This  was  punc- 
tually executed ;  yet  the  martyr  spoke  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever,  exhorting  all  persons  to  love 
and  worship  the  true  and  only  God :  nor  did 
he  cease  to  render  thanks  to  the  author  of 
miracles.  The  emperor,  to  remove  him  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  people,  caused  him  to  be  sent 
back  to  prison,  his  legs  to  be  stretched  in  the 
stocks  to  the  fifth  hole,  and  his  body  raised  up. 
He  had  suffered  this  torture  a  considerable 
time,  when  he  finished  his  martyrdom,  being 
secretly  strangled  in  prison,  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, the  same  day  on  which  the  former 
martyrs  received  their  crowns  in  Palestine ; 
yet  the  Greeks  commemorate  them  all,  and  the 
1  T.  2.  p.  611.  ed.  Ben.  *  Serm.  50. 
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Latins  St.  Romanus,  on  the  18th.  Pruden- 
tius3  begs,  that  as  he  stood  ranked  amongst 
the  goats,  he  might,  by  the  prayers  of  Ro- 
manus, pass  to  the  right  hand,  and  be  placed 
amongst  the  sheep.  Prudentius  mentions  St. 
Barulas,  a  child,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  St. 
Romanus,  confessed  one  God,  and  condemned 
a  multitude  of  gods  ;  was  scourged  and  be- 
headed, his  mother  all  the  time  looking  on  with 
joy,  and  encouraging  him  to  constancy.4  Ba- 
rillas, or  Barallaha,  by  contraction  Barlaha,  in 
Chaldaic  signifies  Child,  or  Servant  of  God  ; 
whence,  in  the  old  Breviary  of  Toledo,  this 
martyr  is  called  Theodulus,  which  is  a  Greek 
word  of  the  same  import,  as  Joseph  Assemani 
observes.* 

ST.  ODO,  ABBOT  OF  CLUNI,  C. 

Abbo,  father  to  this  saint,  was  a  nobleman  of 
the  first  rank.  Odowas  born  at  Tours  in  879, 
and  was  brought  up  first  in  the  family  of  Fulk 
II.,  count  of  Anjou,  and  afterward  in  that  of 
William,  count  of  Auvergne,  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
tain,  who,  some  years  after,  founded  the  abbey 
ofCluni.  From  his  childhood  the  saint  was 
much  given  to  prayer,  and  piety  made  him 
regret  the  time  that  he  threw  away  in  hunting 
and  other  amusements  and  exercises  of  a  court 
life.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  received  the 
tonsure,  and  was  instituted  to  a  canonry  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  at  Tours,  and  from  that  time 
bade  adieu  to  Virgil  and  other  profane  authors, 
resolving  only  to  read  such  books  as  tended  to 
nourish  in  his  heart  compunction,  devotion, 
and  divine  love.  However,  he  spent  four  years 
at  Paris  in  completing  a  course  of  theological 
studies.  But,  upon  his  return  to  Tours,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  a  cell,  determined  to  have 
no  other  employment  but  prayer  and  meditation 
upon  the  holy  scriptures.  One  day,  in  reading 
the  rule  of  St.  Bennet,  he  was  confounded 
within  himself  to  see  how  much  his  life  fell 
short  of  the  maxims  and  rules  of  perfection 
which  are  there  laid  down,  and  he  determined 
to  embrace  a  monastic  state.  The  count  of 
Anjou,  his  patron,  refusing  to  consent,  Odo 
spent  almost  three  years  in  a  cell,  with  one 
companion,  in  the  assiduous  practice  of  penance 
and  contemplation.  At  length,  resolving  that 
no  impediments  should  any  longer  withhold 
him  from  consecrating  himself  to  God,  in  a 
monastic  state,  he  resigned  his  canonry,  and 
secretly  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Beaume. 
in  the  diocess  of  Besanc/m,  where  the  holy 
abbot,  St.  Berno,  admitted  him  to  the  habit,  in 
909.*      He  brought  nothing  with   him  but  his 

3  Prod.  hymn.  10.  v.  1136.1140.  p.  145. 

«  On  St.  Barulas,  see  Ceillier,  t.  3.  p.  455,  456. 

5  In  Calend.  Univ.  t.  ;'>.  p.  361. 


library,  which  consisted  of  about  a  hundred 
volumes.  The  great  abbey  of  Cluni  was 
founded  in  910,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
St.  Berno,  who  was  obliged  to  govern  six  other 
monasteries  at  the  same  time.  Upon  his  death, 
in  927,  the  bishops  of  that  country  established 
St.  Odo  abbot  of  three  of  those  monasteries, 
namely,  Cluni,  Massay,  and  Deols.  The  first 
he  made  his  residence ;  and  the  reputation  of 
his  sanctity,  and  of  the  regularity  and  good 
discipline  which  he  established,  drew  thither 
many  illustrious  and  fervent  persons,  who  sin- 
cerely desired  to  serve  God.  The  saint  esta- 
blished there  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet  in  great 
purity,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  its  observance 
to  the  highest  perfection.  It  was  his  usual 
saying,  that  no  one  can  be  called  a  monk  who 
is  not  a  true  lover,  and  strict  observer  of  silence, 
a  condition  absolutely  necessary  for  interior 
solitude  and  the  commerce  of  a  soul  with  God. 
Silence  and  the  most  perfect  practices  of  humi- 
lity, obedience,  and  self-denial,  were  the  chief 
objects  of  his  reformation.  Many  distant  mo- 
nasteries received  his  regulations,  and  subjected 
themselves  to  his  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  con- 
gregation of  Cluni  became  most  numerous  and 
flourishing;  though  the  severity  which  he 
established  in  it  has  been  long  since  mitigated. 
The  saint  was  employed  by  popes  and  princes 
in  several  difficult  public  negotiations,  in  all 
which  he  succeeded  with  admirable  piety, 
address,  and  prudence.  Out  of  devotion  to  St. 
Martin,  he  was  desirous  to  die  at  Tours,  and, 
being  seized  with  his  last  sickness,  hastened 
thither,  and  there  happily  slept  in  our  Lord  on 
the  18th  of  November,  942.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Julian ;  but  the  Huguenots 
burnt  the  greatest  part  of  his  remains.  St. 
Odo  is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See 
the  life  of  St.  Odo,  written  by  John,  his  dis- 
ciple, extant  in  the  library  of  Cluni,  published 
by  Marrier,  and  Duchesne  :  also  in  Mabillon, 
with  other  pieces  rel  ting  to  the  history  of  this 
saint,  Sa?c.  5.  Ben. 

ST.  HILDA  OR  HILD,  ABBESS. 

By  despising  the  world  for  Christ,  this  saint 
became  greater,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men,  than 
royalty  itself  could  have  made  her  :  but  she  was 
truly  great  only  because  the  applause  and 
veneration  of  this  whole  island  was  to  her  a 
most  grievous  persecution  the  dangers  of  which 
alarmed  her  humble  soul  more  than  the  threats 
of  fire  and  sword  could  have  done.  Hilda  was 
daughter  of  Hereric,  nephew  to  St.  Edwin, 
king  of  the  Northumbers ;  and  she  was  bap- 
tized by  St.  Paulinus,  together  with  that  prince, 
when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  old.  The 
grace  of  this  sacrament  she  always  preserved 


*  The  situation  of  the  monastery  of  Beaume  is  iriKht-    without  spot,   and,  from   the   moment   she  be- 
ful, and  proper fora  penitential  retirement     It  stands   came  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 

on  a  very  narrow  spot  upon   a  rock,  and    nothing  presents:     ••■       ,•  ,   ,  .  -f,.  .   ;.       , 

itself  within  its  view  but  barren  rocks.  The  way  to  it  °™'g^»®M  M»d  happiness  of  this  great  spiritual 
'iesonthe  narrow  top  of  two  steep  rocks  of  an  amazing  dignity  took  up  all  her  thoughts,  and  engrossed 
height.  SeeMartenneandDuraudjVoy.  Lit.  p.  171, 172.  [her  whole  soul.     The  better  to  attend  to  them 
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ulone  she  left  her  friends  and  country,  and  went 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  where 
her  cousin,  the  most  religious  king  Annas, 
reigned.  Her  first  design  was  to  retire  to 
Chelies,  in  France,  where  her  sister,  St.  Heres- 
wide,  served  God :  with  her  she  passed  one 
year,  till,  upon  her  death,  St.  Aidan  prevailed 
upon  Hilda  to  return  into  Northumberland, 
where  he  settled  her  in  the  small  nunnery  upon 
the  river  Were,  founded  by  the  first  Northum- 
brian nun,  Heiu.  After  living  there  one  year, 
she  was  made  abbess  of  a  numerous  monastery 
at  Heortea,*  or  Heterslie,  now  Hartlepool,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham ;  and  some  years 
after  called  to  found  a  great  double  monastery, 
the  one  of  men,  and  the  other  of  women,  at 
Streaneshalch,  (that  is,  bay  of  the  Light-house,) 
afterward  called  Prestby,  from  the  number  of 
priests  that  lived  there,  and  at  present  Whitby, 
(or  Whitebay,)  in  Yorkshire.t  All  her  monas- 
teries were  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  her  death ;  only 
this  last  was  rebuilt  in  1067,  for  Benedictin 
monks,  and  flourished  till  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses.  St.  Hilda,  for  her  sanctity 
and  her  wisdom,  in  conducting  souls  to  God, 
was  most  dear  to  St.  Aidan,  and  other  holy 
prelates ;  and  kings  and  princes  frequently 
repaired  to  Streaneshalch  to  consult  her  in 
affairs  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  importance. 
This  holv  abbess,  who  was  eminent  in  all  vir- 

*  Heortheu,  or  Heterslie,  or  Hertesie,  ».  e.  the  island 
of  Stags,  was  founded  under  the  direction  of  St.  Bosa,  by 
Heiu,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  nun  in  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland ;  and  afterward  retired  to  Cal- 
cester,  now  Tadcaster.  Bede,  1.  4.  c.  23.  Leland  and 
Cressy  confound  Heiu,  with  St.  Bega,  or  Bees:  but  the 
latter  served  God  in  Copeland,  and  no  monastery  was 
founded  by  her,  though  one  was  there  erected  in  her  ho- 
nour, in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Heiu  founded  the  first 
monastery  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbers  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Were  :  the  second  at  Hartlepool  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  See  Smith  in  Bede,  1.  4.  c. 
23.  Those  who  confound  her  with  St.  Hilda  are  cer- 
tainly mistaken. 

*  The  common  people  formerly  imagined  that  St. 
Hilda  changed  serpents  into  stones  in  this  place,  because 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff'  were  found  abundance  of  stones 
which  have  the  appearance  of  serpents  or  snakes  rolled 
up,  or  in  their  coil,  but  without  heads  ;  which  are  natural 
stones  called  Ammouitae ;  and  are  still  plentiful  there, 
with  many  other  petrifactions  moulded  in  the  shells  of 
fish.  The  Ammonitae  and  many  others  are  natural 
stones  ;  but  others  seem  clearly  petrifactions  of  fish,  ser- 
pents, shrubs,  &c.  as  Woodward  shows,  which  Mead  was 
not  able  to  disprove.  They  seem,  says  Woodward,  evi- 
dent marks  of  an  universal  deluge.  See  an  account  (in 
Philos.  Transactions,  vol.  50.  anno  1757,  p.  228.)  of  im- 
pressions of  plants  on  the  slates  of  coals  in  the  pits  of  this 
kingdom,  France,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  etc.  most  of  the  gra- 
mineous and  seed  tribes ;  some  very  beautiful  unknown 
to  botanists.  Tne  most  part  of  the  impressions  of  ferns, 
grasses,  &c.  are  easily  recognizable  ;  they  so  minutely 
tally  to  the  plants  they  represent.  The  like  are  found  in 
ironstone  in  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  &c.  The  like  is 
mentioned  (ib.  p.  396.)  in  fossils  of  wood,  bones  of  ani- 
mals, teeth  and  palates  of  fishes,  parts  of  vegetables, 
seeds,  and  fruits,  as  of  figs  petrified,  beans,  cherry-stones, 
wall-nuts,  chestnuts,  the  body  of  a  crab,  coffee-berries,  &c. 
Many  sorts  of  fish  and  timber  unknown  in  those  parts, 
have  been  found  at  the  greatest  depths  in  the  earth.  See 
Woodward's  Theory  Encyclopedia,  &c. 
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tues,  excelled  particularly  in  prudence,  and  had 
a  singular  talent  in  reconciling  differences,  and 
in  maintaining  concord,  being  herself  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  charity,  meekness,  and  peace. 
The  monastery  of  men  at  Streaneshalch,  be- 
came a  nursery  of  holy  and  learned  prelates; 
and  out  of  it  St.  Bosa,  St.  Hedda,  Ostlbr,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  were  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity.  In  this  monastery 
St.  Wilfrid  confuted  Col  man  and  the  Scottish 
monks  concerning  the  due  celebration  of  Easter. 
The  nunnery  of  St.  Hilda  was  not  less  famous  ; 
Oswy,  king  of  the  Northumbers,  was  the  chief 
benefactor,  or  founder  of  this  house.  He  had 
reigned  twelve  years,  endured  many  devasta- 
tions of  his  dominions  from  Penda,  the  cruel 
Mercian  king,  and  in  vain  attempted  by  pre- 
sents to  gain  his  friendship,  when  that  sworn 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  who  had  already 
murdered  five  Christian  kings,  (Annas,  Sige- 
bert,  Egric,  Oswald,  and  Edwin,)  undertook 
the  entire  conquest  of  Northumberland,  though 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Oswy, 
finding  himself  too  weak  for  human  relief,  and 
all  his  offers  and  gifts  rejected,  turned  them 
into  vows  to  implore  the  divine  assistance,  and 
devoted  his  daughter,  then  lately  born,  to  per- 
petual virginity,  with  certain  portions  of  land 
for  endowing  monasteries.  His  vows  produced 
greater  effects  than  his  treaties  ;  for,  with  a 
small  army,  he  defeated  the  Mercians  and  their 
allies,  though  thirty  times  more  in  number; 
and  slew  Penda  himself  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Aire,  near  Seacroft,  a  Village  about  three  miles 
from  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  655. '  From  this 
victory,  the  village  of  Winfield  seems  to  have 
taken  its  name :  and  by  it  Oswy  was  raised  to 
the  height  of  power;  so  that  in  three  years  he 
subdued  all  Mercia,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Picts,  in  the  north.  Accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  he  gave  his  daughter, 
Elfleda,  scarce  then  a  year  old,  to  be  conse 
crated  to  God,  under  the  care  of  St.  Hilda,  at 
Heortea,  by  whom  she  was  removed,  two  years 
after,  to  Streaneshalch.  The  king  gave  to  this 
house  twelve  estates  of  land  for  maintaining 
religious  persons,  each  estate  being  ten  fami- 
lies. Oswy  dying  in  670,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  his  widow,  Ealflede,  who 
was  daughter  to  the  holy  king  Edwin,  retired 
to  this  monastery,  and  there  ended  her  days  in 
the  exercises  of  a  religious  life.  St.  Hilda  died 
in  680,  being  sixty-three  years  old,  of  which 
she  had  spent  thirty-three  in  a  monastic  life. 
A  nun  at  Hakenes,  thirteen  miles  from  Whitby, 
on  the  strand,  saw  her  soul  carried  up  to  bliss 
by  angels.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  monastery  by  the  royal  virgin, 
Elfleda,  who,  after  serving  God  sixty  years, 
went  to  his  eternal  embraces.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  besides  St.  Hilda,  and  the  royal 
virgin  Elfleda,  were  interred  king  Oswy,  his 
mother  Eanfled,   his   mother's    father  Edwin, 

1  Bede,  1.3.  c.  24,   25.     Will.  Malmesb.  1.  1.  c.  4. 
Thoresby.Duc.Leod.p.143, 144.     Mon.  Angl.v.  1.  u.71 
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and  many  other  great  persons.  The  hody  of  St.  !  know  any  other  use  of  money  than  to  give  it 
Hilda,  alter  the  devastation  of  the  monastery  to  the  poor;  for  her  father  allowed  her,  till  her 
by  the  Danes,  Inguar  and  Hubba,  was  carried  |  marriage  was  solemnized,  a  competent  yearly 


lo  Glastonbury  by  Titus,  the  abbot,  who  Bed 
thither.  In  the  time  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester, 
in  the  reign  of  the  conqueror,  William  de 
Percy,  ancestor  to  the  Percies,  earls  of  North- 
umberland, rebuilt  the  monastery  for  Bene- 
dictin  monks,  in  which  state  it  continued  till 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.  See  Bede, 
Hist.  1.  3.  c.  24,  25.  1.  4.  c.  23.  and  Registrum 
de  Whitby,  quoted  by  Burton,  in  Monasticon 
Eboracense,  t.  1.  p.  68,  69,  88.  Leland's  Col- 
lectan.  t.  2.  p.  141.  150. 
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SAINT  ELIZABETH  OF  HUNGARY, 
WIDOW. 

Her  life  compiled  by  Copsarius,  monk  of  Heisterbach,  is 
lost.  Theodoric  of  Thuringia,  a  Dominican,  (who 
seems  to  be  the  famous  Theodoric  of  Apoldo,  iu  1  '289, 
author  of  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,)  wrote  that  of  St. 
Elizabeth  in  eight  books,  extant  in  Canisius.  (Lect. 
Antiq.  t.  5.)  Lambecius  (t.  2.  Bibl.  Vind.)  published  an 
additional  fragment,  with  several  pieces  relative  to  her 
canonization.  Her  life  by  James  Montanus  of  Spire, 
published  by  Sedulius,  abridged  by  D'Andilly,  &c.  is 
taken  from  the  work  of  Theodoric.  The  letter  of  the 
holy  priest,  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  the  saint's  confessor, 
to  pope  Gregory  IX.  soon  after  her  death,  bears 
authentic  testimony  to  her  heroic  virtues.  Conrad's 
letter  is  published  in  an  Appendix  to  the  supplement 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1723.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  authentic  relation 
of  miracles  examined  before  Sifrid,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  Reymund,  the  Cistercian  abbot  of  Eberbac, 
and  master,  or  doctor  Conrad,  preacher  of  the  word  of 
God,  by  commission  of  the  holy  see,  who  jointly  sent 
the  relation  to  the  pope.  See  also  St.  Bonaventure, 
Serm.  de  S.  Elizabetha,  t.  5. 

A.  D. 1231. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Alexander  II.  the 
valiant  and  religious  king  of  Hungary,  and  his 
queen,  Gertrude,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Carinthia,   was   born    in    Hungary   in    1207. 

Herman,  landgrave  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse, 
had  a  son  born  about  the  same  time,  and 
named  Lewis.  This  prince  obtained,  by  am- 
bassadors, a  promise  from  the  king  of  Hungary 
that  his  daughter  should  be  given  in  marriage 
to  his  new-born  son  ;  and,  to  secure  the  effect 
of  this  engagement,  at  the  landgrave's  request, 
the  princess,  at  four  years  of  age,  was  sent  to 
ins  court,  and  there  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  a  virtuous  lady.  Five  years  after,  Herman 
died,  and  Lewis  became  landgrave.  Elizabeth, 
from  her  cradle,  was  so  happily  prevented  with 

he  love  of  God,  that  no  room  for  creatures 
could  be  found  in  her  heart ;  and  though  sur- 
rounded, and,  as  it  were,  besieged  by  worldly 
pleasures  in  their  most  engaging  shapes,  she 
had  no  relish  for  them,  prayed  with  an  asto- 
nishing   recollection,    and    seemed  scarce   to 


revenue  for  maintaining  a  court  suitable  to  her 
rank.  This  child  of  heaven,  in  her  very  recrea- 
tions, studied  to  practise  frequent  humiliations 
and  self-denials;  and  stole  often  to  the  chapel, 
and  there  knelt  down  and  said  a  short  prayer 
before  every  altar,  bowing  her  body  reverently, 
or,  if  nobody  was  there,  prostrating  herself  upon 
the  ground.  If  she  found  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  in  the  pelace  shut,  not  to  lose  her  labour, 
she  knelt  down  at  the  threshold,  and  always 
put  up  her  petition  to  the  throne  of  God.  Her 
devotion  she  indulged  with  more  liberty  in  her 
private  closet.  She  was  very  devout  to  her 
angel  guardian  and  the  saints,  particularly  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  She  was  educated  with 
Agnes,  sister  to  the  young  landgrave,  and  upon 
their  first  appearing  together  at  church,  they 
were  dressed  alike,  and  wore  coronets  set  with 
jewels.  At  their  entering  the  house  of  God, 
Sophia,  the  landgrave's  mother,  observing  our 
saint  take  off  her  coronet,  asked  why  she  did  so : 
to  which  the  princess  replied,  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  appear  with  jewels  on  her  head,  where 
she  saw  thatof  Jesus  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. 
Agnes  and  her  mother,  who  were  strangers  to 
such  kind  of  sentiments,  and  fond  of  what  Eliza- 
beth trampled  upon,  conceived  an  aversion  for  the 
young  princess,  and  said,  that  since  she  seemed 
to  have  so  little  relish  for  a  court,  a  convent 
would  be  the  properest  place  for  her.  The  cour- 
tiers carried  their  reflections  much  further,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  saint  into 
contempt,  saying,  that  neither  her  fortune  nor 
her  person  were  such  as  the  landgrave  had  a 
right  to  expect,  that  he  had  no  inclination  for 
her,  and  that  she  would  either  be  sent  back  to 
Hungary,  or  married  to  some  nobleman  in  the 
country.  These  taunts  and  trials  were  more 
severe  and  continual,  as  the  landgrave,  Her- 
man, dying  when  Elizabeth  was  only  nine 
years  old,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  widow  in  the  name  of  her  son  till  he 
should  be  of  age.  These  persecutions  and 
injuries  were,  to  the  saint,  occasions  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  advantages ;  for  by  them  she 
daily  learned  a  more  perfect  contempt  of  all 
earthly  things,  lo  which  the  heavenly  lover  ex- 
horts his  spouse,  saying:  "  Hearken,  daughter, 
forget  thy  people."  She  learned  also  the  evan- 
gelical hatred  of  herself,  and  crucifixion  of 
sell-love;  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  say 
with  the  apostles :  Behold  we  have  left  all 
things.  In  this  entire  disengagement -of  her 
heart,  she  learned  to  take  up  her  cross  and 
follow  Christ  by  the  exercise  of  meekness, 
humility,  patience,  and  charity,  toward  unjust 
persecutors ;  and  to  cleave  to  God  by  the 
closest  union  of  her  soul  to  him,  by  resignation, 
love,  and  prayer,  contemning  herself,  and 
esteeming  the  vanity  of  the  world  as  filth  and 
dung.  She  desired  to  please  God  only,  and  in 
this  spirit  she  was  wont  to  pray :  "  O  sovereign 
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spouse  of  my  soul,  never  suffer  me  to  love  any 
thing  but  in  Thee,  or  for  Thee.  May  every 
thing  which  tends  not  to  Thee,  be  bitter 
and  painful,  and  Thy  will  alone  sweet.  May 
Thy  will  be  always  mine :  as  in  heaven  Thy 
will  is  punctually  performed,  so  may  it  be  done 
on  earth  by  all  creatures,  particularly  in  me  and 
by  me.  And  as  love  requires  a  union,  and  en- 
tire resignation  of  all  things  into  the  hands  of 
the  beloved,  I  give  up  my  whole  self  to  Thee 
without  reserve.  In  my  heart  I  renounce  all 
riches  and  pomp :  if  I  had  many  worlds  I 
would  leave  them  all  to  adhere  to  Thee  alone 
in  poverty  and  nakedness  of  spirit,  as  Thou 
madest  Thyself  poor  for  me.  O  Spouse  of  my 
heart,  so  great  is  the  love  I  bear  Thee,  and  holy 
poverty  for  Thy  sake,  that  with  joy  I  leave  all 
that  I  am,  that  I  may  be  transformed  into  Thee, 
and  that  abandoned  state  so  amiable  to  Thee," 
The  saint  was  in  her  fourteenth  year  when 
Lewis,  the  young  landgrave,  returned  home, 
after  a  long  absence,  on  account  of  his  educa- 
tion. Address  in  martial  exercises  and  other 
great  accomplishments  introduced  the  young 
prince  into  the  world  with  a  mighty  reputation: 
but  nothing  was  so  remarkable  in  him  as  a 
sincere  love  of  piety.  The  eminent  virtue  of 
Elizabeth  gave  him  the  highest  esteem  for  her 
person.  However,  he  seldom  saw  or  spoke  to 
her,  even  in  public,  and  never  in  private,  till 
the  question  was  one  day  put  to  him,  what  his 
thoughts  were  with  regard  to  marrying  her, 
and  he  was  told  what  rumours  were  spread  in 
the  court  to  her  disadvantage.  Hereat  he  ex- 
pressed much  displeasure,  and  said,  that  he 
prized  her  virtue  above  all  the  mountains  of 
gold  and  rubies  that  the  world  could  afford. 
Forthwith  he  sent  her  by  a  nobleman  a  glass 
garnished  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable 
value,  with  two  crystals  opening  on  each  side, 
in  the  one  of  which  was  a  looking-glass ;  on 
the  other  a  figure  of  Christ  crucified  was  most 
curiously  wrought.  And  not  long  after  he 
solemnized  his  marriage  with  her,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  with  extraordinary  public  rejoicings. 
The  stream  of  public  applause  followed  the 
favour  of  the  prince;  the  whole  court  expressed 
the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  saint,  and 
all  the  clouds  which  had  so  long  hung  over  her 
head  were  at  once  dispersed.  Conrad  of  Mar- 
purg,  a  most  holy  and  learned  priest,  and  an 
eloquent  pathetic  preacher,  whose  disinterest- 
edness, and  love  of  holy  poverty,  mortified  life, 
and  extraordinary  devotion  and  spirit  of  prayer, 
rendered  him  a  model  to  the  clergy  of  that  age, 
was  the  person  whom  she  chose  for  her  spi- 
ritual director,  and  to  his  advice  she  submitted 
herself  in  all  things  relating  to  her  spiritual 
concerns.  This  holy  and  experienced  guide, 
observing  how  deep  root  the  seeds  of  virtue  had 
taken  in  her  soul,  applied  himself  by  cultivating 
them  to  conduct  her  to  the  summit  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  encouraged  her  in  the  path  of  mor- 
tification and  penance,  but  was  obliged  often  to 


moderate  her  corporal  austerities  by  the  precept 
of  obedience.  The  landgrave  also  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  Conrad,  and  gave  this  holy 
man  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  in  the  prince's  gift.  Elizabeth, 
with  her  pious  husband's  consent,  often  rose  in 
the  night  to  pray,  and  consecrated  great  part 
of  her  time  to  her  devotions,  insomuch  that  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  she  never  allowed  herself 
much  leisure  to  dress  herself.  The  rest  of  her 
time  which  was  not  spent  in  prayer  or  reading, 
she  devoted  to  works  of  charity,  and  to  spin- 
ning, or  carding  wool,  in  which  she  would  only 
work  very  coarse  wool  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
or  of  the  Franciscan  friars.  The  mysteries  of 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  were  the 
subject  of  her  most  tender  and  daily  meditation. 
Weighing  of  what  importance  prayer  and  mor- 
tification, or  penance  are  in  a  spiritual  life,  she 
studied  to  make  her  prayer  virtually  continual, 
by  breaking  forth  into  fervent  acts  of  com- 
punction and  divine  love  amidst  all  her  employ- 
ments. The  austerity  of  her  life  surpassed  that 
of  recluses.  When  she  sat  at  table,  next  to  the 
landgrave,  to  dissemble  her  abstinence  from 
flesh  and  savoury  dishes,  she  used  to  deceive 
the  attention  of  others  by  discoursing  with  the 
guests,  or  with  the  prince,  carving  for  others, 
sending  her  maids  upon  errands,  often  chang- 
ing her  plates,  and  a  thousand  other  artifices. 
Her  meal  frequently  consisted  only  of  bread 
and  honey,  or  a  dry  crust,  with  a  cup  of  the 
smallest  wine,  or  the  like;  especially  when 
she  dined  privately  in  her  chamber,  with  two 
maids,  who  voluntarily  followed  her  rules  as  to 
diet.  She  never  ate  but  what  came  out  of  her 
own  kitchen,  that  she  might  be  sure  nothing 
was  mixed  contrary  to  the  severe  rules  she  had 
laid  down  ;  and  this  kitchen  she  kept  out  of 
her  own  private  purse,  not  to  be  the  least 
charge  to  her  husband.  She  was  a  great 
enemy  to  rich  apparel,  though  in  compliance 
to  the  landgrave,  she  on  certain  public  occa- 
sions conformed  in  some  degree  to  the  fashions 
of  the  court.  When  ambassadors  came  from 
her  father,  the  king  of  Hungary,  her  husband 
desired  her  not  to  appear  in  that  homely  ap- 
parel which  she  usually  wore ;  but  she  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  suffer  it;  and  God  was 
pleased  to  give  so  extraordinary  a  gracefulness 
to  her  person,  that  the  ambassadors  were  ex- 
ceedingly struck  at  the  comeliness  and  majesty 
of  the  appearance  she  made.  In  the  absence 
of  her  husband  she  commonly  wore  only  coarse 
cloth,  not  dyed,  but  in  the  natural  colour  of 
the  wool,  such  as  the  poor  people  used.  She 
so  strongly  recommended  to  her  maids  of  ho- 
nour simplicity  of  dress,  penance,  and  assi- 
duous prayer,  that  several  of  them  were  warmed 
into  an  imitation  of  her  virtues  ;  but  they  could 
only  follow  her  at  a  distance,  for  she  seemed 
inimitable  in  her  heroic  practices,  especially  in 
her  profound  humility,  with  which  she  courted 
the  most  mortifying  humiliations.  In  attending 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  she  cheerfully  washed 
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and  cleansed  the  most  filthy  sores,  and  waited 
on  those  that  were  infected  with  the  most 
loathsome  diseases. 

Her  alms  seemed  at  all  times  to  have  no 
bounds  ;  in  which  the  good  landgrave  rejoiced 
exceedingly,  and  gave  her  full  liberty.  In  1225 
Germany  being  severely  visited  by  a  famine, 
she  exhausted  the  treasury  and  distributed  her 
whole  crop  of  corn  amongst  those  who  felt  the 
weight  of  that  calamity  heaviest.  The  land- 
grave was  then  in  Apulia  with  the  emperor ; 
and  at  his  return  the  officers  of  his  household 
complained  loudly  to  him  of  her  profusion  in 
favour  of  the  poor.  But  the  prince  was  so 
well  assured  of  her  piety  and  prudence,  that 
without  examining  into  the  matter,  he  asked  if 
she  had  alienated  his  dominions.  They  an- 
swered :  "  No."  "  As  for  her  charities,"  said  he, 
"  they  will  entail  upon  us  the  divine  blessings  : 
and  we  shall  not  want  so  long  as  we  suffer 
her  to  relieve  the  poor  as  she  does."  The  castle 
of  Marpurg,  the  residence  of  the  landgrave, 
was  built  on  a  steep  rock,  which  the  infirm  and 
weak  were  not  able  to  climb.  The  holy  mar- 
gravine therefore  built  an  hospital  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  for  their  reception  and  entertainment ; 
where  she  often  fed  them  with  her  own  hands, 
made  their  beds,  and  attended  them  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  when  that  place  seemed  in- 
supportable to  all  those  who  were  strangers  to 
the  sentiments  of  her  generous  and  indefati- 
gable charity.  The  helpless  children,  espe- 
cially all  orphans,  were  provided  for  at  her 
expense.  Elizabeth  was  the  foundress  of 
another  hospital,  in  which  twenty-eight  persons 
were  constantly  relieved:  she  fed  nine  hundred 
daily  at  her  own  gate,  besides  an  incredible 
number  in  the  different  parts  of  the  dominions, 
so  that  the  revenue  in  her  hands  was  truly  the 
patrimony  of  the  distressed.  But  the  saint's 
charity  was  tempered  with  discretion  ;  and  in- 
stead of  encouraging  in  idleness  such  as  were 
able  to  work,  she  employed  them  in  a  way 
suitable  to  their  strength  and  capacity.  Her 
husband,  edified  and  charmed  with  her  extra- 
ordinary piety,  not  only  approved  of  all  she  did, 
but  was  himself  an  imitator  of  her  charity, 
devotion,  and  other  virtues  :  insomuch  that  he 
is  deservedly  styled  by  historians,  the  Pious 
Landgrave.  He  had  by  her  three  children, 
Herman,  Sophia,  who  was  afterward  married 
to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  Gertrude,  who 
became  a  nun,  and  died  abbess  of  Aldemburg. 
Purely  upon  moti\es  of  religion  the  landgrave 
took  the  cross  to  accompany  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  the  holy  war,  to  Pales- 
tine. The  separation  of  this  pious  and  loving 
couple  was  a  great  trial ;  though  moderated 
by  the  heroic  spirit  of  religion  with  which  both 
were  animated.  The  landgrave  joined  the  em- 
peror in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but  as  he  was 
going  to  embark,  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  fever 
at  Otranto,  and  having  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments at  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, expired  in  great  sentiments  of  piety,  on 


the  11th  of  September,  1227.  Many  miracles 
are  related  to  have  been  wrought  by  him,  in 
the  history  of  Thuringia,  and  in  that  of  the 
crusades.1  Elizabeth,  who  at  his  departure 
had  put  on  the  dress  of  a  widow,  upon  hearing 
this  melancholy  news,  wept  bitterly,  and  said  : 
"  If  my  husband  be  dead,  I  promise  to  die 
henceforth  to  myself,  and  to  the  world  with  all 
its  vanities."  God  himself  was  pleased  to 
complete  this  her  sacrifice  by  a  train  of  other 
afflictions  into  which  she  fell,  being  a  sensible 
instance  of  the  instability  of'human  things,  in 
which  nothing  is  more  constant  than  an  unstea- 
diness of  fortune  :  the  life  of  man  beinir  a  per- 
petual scene  of  interludes,  and  virtue  being  his 
only  support,  a  check  to  pride  in  prosperity, 
and  a  solid  comfort  in  adversity. 

Envy,  jealousy,  and  rancour,  all  broke  loose 
at  once  against  the  virtuous  landgravine,  which, 
during  her  husband's  life,  for  the  great  love  and 
respect  which  he  bore  her,  had  been  raked  up 
and  covered  over  as  fire  under  the  ashes.  As 
pretences  are  never  wanting  to  cloak  ambition, 
envy,  and  other  passions  which  never  dare 
show  themselves  barefaced,  it  was  alleged,  that 
the  saint  had  squandered  away  the  public  re- 
venue upon  the  poor;  thpt'the  infant  Herman, 
being  unfit  for  the  government  of  the  state,  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  one  who  was  able  to  de- 
fend and  even  extend  the  dominions  of  the  land- 
graviate ;  and  that  therefore  Henry,  younger 
brother  to  the  late  landgrave,  ought  to  be 
advanced  to  the  principality.  The  mob  being 
soothed  by  the  fine  speeches  of  certain  powerful 
tactions  men,  Henry  got  possession,  and  turned 
Elizabeth  out  of  the  castle  without  furniture, 
provision,  or  necessaries  for  the  support  of 
nature,  and  all  persons  in  the  town  were  forbid 
to  let  her  any  lodgings.  The  princess  bore 
this  unjust  treatment  with  a  patience  far  trans- 
cending the  power  of  nature,  showing  nothing 
in  her  gestures  which  was  not  as  composed  as 
if  she  had  been  in  the  greatest  tranquillity  pos- 
sible. And  rejoicing  in  her  heart  to  see  her- 
self so  ill  treated,  she  went  down  the  castle-hill 
to  the  town,  placing  her  whole  confidence  in 
God,  and  with  her  damsels  and  maids  went  into 
a  common  inn,  or,  as  others  say,  a  poor  woman's 
cottage,  where  she  remained  till  midnight,  when 
the  bell  ringing  to  matins  at  the  church  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  she  went  thither,  and  desired 
the  good  lathers  to  sing  a  1'e  Devm  with  solem- 
nity, to  give  God  thanks  for  his  mercies  to  her 
in  visiting  her  with  afflictions.  Though  she 
sent  about  the  next  day,  and  used  all  her  en- 
deavours to  procure  some  kind  of  lodging  in 
the  town,  no  one  durst  afford  her  any  for  fear 
of  the  usurper  and  his  associates.  She  staid 
the  whole  day  in  the  church  of  the  friars,  and 
at  evening  had  the  additional  affliction  to  see 
her  three  children,  whom  their  barbarous  uncle 
had  sent  out  of  the  castle,  coming  down  the 
hill.  She  received  them  in  the  church  porch, 
with  undaunted  fortitude,  but  could  not  refrain 
1  Hist,  des  Croisades,  1.  10.  p.  310.  t.  2. 
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from  tenderly  weeping  to  see  the  innocent  babes 
so  insensible  of  their  condition  as  to  smile  upon 
her,  rejoicing  that  they  had  recovered  their 
mother.  Reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  she  ap- 
plied to  a  priest  for  relief,  who  received  her 
into  his  little  house,  where  she  had  but  one 
straight  poor  chamber  for  herself,  her  maids, 
and  children.  Her  enemies  soon  forced  her 
from  thence,  so  that  with  thanks  to  those  who 
had  given  her  and  hers  some  kind  of  shelter 
from  the  severities  of  a  very  sharp  winter 
season,  she  returned  to  the  inn  or  cottage. 
Thus  she,  who  had  entertained  thousands  of 
poor,  could  find  no  entertainment  or  harbour; 
and  she,  who  had  been  a  mother  to  so  many 
infants  and  orphans  of  others,  was  glad  to  beg 
an  alms  for  her  own,  and  to  receive  it  from  her 
enemies.  God  failed  not  to  comfort  her  in  her 
distress,  and  she  addressed  herself  to  him  in 
raptures  of  love,  praying  that  she  might  be 
wholly  converted  into  his  love,  and  that  his 
pure  love  might  reign  in  her.  Melting  in  the 
sweetness  of  divine  love  she  poured  forth  her 
soul  in  inflamed  ejaculations,  saying,  for  ex- 
ample :  "  Ah,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  may 
Thou  be  all  mine,  and  I  all  Thine.  What  is 
this,  my  God  and  my  love?  Thou  all  mine 
and  I  all  Thine.  Let  me  love  Thee,  my  God, 
above  all  things,  and  let  me  not  love  myself  but 
for  Thee,  and  all  other  things  in  Thee.  Let 
me  love  Thee,  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  my 
memory,"  &c.  In  these  fervent  aspirations, 
overflowing  with  interior  joy,  she  sometimes 
fell  into  wonderful  raptures,  which  astonished 
Hentrude,  a  lady  of  honour,  particularly  be- 
loved by  her,  and  her  companion  in  her  devo- 
tions and  mortifications. 

The  abbess  of  Kitzingen,  in  the  diocess  of 
Wurtzburg,  our  saint's  aunt,  sister  to  her 
mother,  hearing  of  her  misfortunes,  invited  her 
to  her  monastery,  and  being  extremely  moved 
at  the  sight  of  her  desolate  condition  and  po- 
verty, advised  her  to  repair  to  her  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  a  man  of  great  power, 
charity,  and  prudence.  The  bishop  received 
her  with  many  tears,  which  compassion  drew 
from  his  eyes,  and  from  those  of  all  the  clergy 
that  were  with  him  ;  and  provided  for  her  a 
commodious  house  near  his  palace.  His 
first  views  were,  as  she  was  young  and  beauti- 
ful, to  endeavour  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
party,  that,  marrying  some  powerful  prince, 
she  might  strengthen  her  interest,  and  that  of 
her  family,  by  a  new  alliance,  which  might 
enable  her  to  recover  her  right :  but  such  pro- 
jects she  entirely  put  a  stop  to,  declaring  it 
was  her  fixed  resolution  to  devote  herself  to 
the  divine  service  in  a  state  of  perpetual  chas- 
tity. In  the  mean  time  the  body  of  her  late 
husband,  which  had  been  buried  at  Otranto, 
was  taken  up,  and,  the  flesh  being  entirely 
consumed,  the  bones  were  put  into  a  rich  chest, 
and  carried  into  Germany.  The  hearse  was 
attended  by  a  great  many  princes  and  dukes, 
and  by  counts,  barons,  and  knights   without 


number,  marching  in  martial  order,  with  en- 
signs folded  up,  the  mournful  sound  of  drums, 
all  covered  with  black,  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments in  like  manner.  Where  some  of  these 
princes  left  the  corpse  to  return  home,  the 
nobility  of  each  country  through  which  it 
passed  took  their  place  ;  and  every  night  it 
was  lodged  in  some  church  or  monastery  where 
masses  and  dirges  were  said,  and  gifts  offered. 
When  the  funeral  pomp  approached  Bam- 
berg, the  bishop  went  out  with  the  clergy  and 
monks  in  procession  to  meet  it,  having  left  the 
nobility  and  knights  with  the  disconsolate 
pious  margravine.  At  the  sight  of  the  hearse 
her  grief  was  inexpressible ;  yet,  whilst  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  church,  she  showed 
by  restraining  her  sorrow  how  great  command 
she  had  of  her  passions.  Yet,  when  the  chest 
was  opened,  her  tears  burst  forth  against  her 
will.  But,  recollecting  herself  in  God,  she 
gave  thanks  to  his  Divine  Majesty  for  having 
so  disposed  of  her  honoured  husband,  as  to 
take  him  into  his  eternal  tabernacles,  so  sea- 
sonably for  himself,  though  to  her  severe  trial. 
The  corpse  remained  several  days  at  Bamberg, 
during  which  the  funeral  rites  were  continued 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  it  was  then 
conducted  with  great  state  into  Thuringia. 
The  princess  entreated  the  barons  and  knights 
that  attended  it  to  use  their  interest  with  her 
brother-in-law  to  do  her  justice,  not  blaming 
him  for  the  treatment  she  had  received,  but 
imputing  it  to  evil  counsellors.  Fired  with 
indignation  at  the  indignities  she  had  received, 
they  engaged  to  neglect  no  means  of  restoring 
her  to  her  right :  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  moderate  their  resentment,  and  to  beg  they 
would  only  use  humble  remonstrances.  This 
they  did,  reproaching  Henry  for  having  brought 
so  foul  a  blot  and  dishonour  upon  his  house, 
and  having  violated  all  laws  divine,  civil,  and 
natural,  and  broke  the  strongest  ties  of  hu- 
manity. They  conjured  him  by  God,  who 
beholds  all  things,  and  asked  him  in  what 
point  a  weak  woman,  full  of  peace  and  piety, 
could  offend  him  :  and  what  innocent  princely 
babes,  who  were  his  own  blood,  could  have 
done,  the  tenderness  of  whose  years  made  them 
very  unfit  to  suffer  such  injuries.  Ambition 
strangely  steels  a  heart  to  all  sentiments  of 
justice,  charity,  or  humanity.  Yet  these  re- 
monstrances, made  by  the  chief  barons  of  the 
principality,  softened  the  heart  of  Henry,  and 
he  promised  them  to  restore  to  Elizabeth  her 
dower  and  all  the  rights  of  her  widowhood, 
and  even  to  put  the  government  of  the  domi- 
nions into  her  hands.  This  last  she  volun- 
tarily chose  to  renounce,  provided  it  was  re- 
served for  her  son.  Hereupon  she  was  con- 
ducted back  to  the  castle  out  of  which  she  had 
been  expelled,  and  from  that  time  Henry  began 
to  treat  her  as  princess,  and  obsequiously 
executed  whatever  she  intimated  to  be  her 
pleasure.  Yet  her  persecutions  were  often 
renewed  till  her  death 
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The  devout  priest  Conrad  had  attended  her 
in  great  part  of  her  travels,  and  returned  to 
Marpurg,  which  was  his  us.ial  residence.  El 
zabeth,  loathing  the  grandeur  and  dreadin 
the  distractions  of  the  world,  with  his  advice, 
bound  herself  by  a  vow  which  she  made  in 
his  presence,  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans 
to  observe  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  ano 
secretly  put  on  a  little  habit  under  her  clothes 
Her  confessor  relates  that,  laying  her  hands  on 
the  altar  in  the  church  of  the  friars  minors 
she  by  vow  renounced  the  pomps  of  the  world ; 
she  was  going  to  add  the  vow  of  poverty,  but 
he  stopped  her,  saying  she  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  discharge  many  obligations  of  her 
late  husband,  and  what  she  owed  to  the  poor, 
to  keep  in  her  own  hands  the  disposal  of  her 
revenues.  Her  dower  she  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  poor  ;  and  as  her  director  Conrad 
in  whom  she  reposed  an  entire  confidence,  was 
obliged  to  live  in  the  town  of  Marpurg,  when 
she  quitted  her  palace  she  made  that  which 
was  on  the  boundary  of  her  husband's  domi- 
nions, her  place  of  residence,  living  first  in  a 
little  cottage  near  the  town,  whilst  a  house  was 
building  for  her,  in  which  she  spent  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life  in  the  most  fervent 
practices  of  devotion,  charity,  and  penance 
In  her  speech  she  was  so  reserved  and  modest 
that  if  she  affirmed  or  denied  any  thing,  her 
words  seemed  to  imply  a  fear  of  some  mistake. 
She  spoke  little,  always  with  gravity,  and 
most  commonly  of  God  ;  and  never  let  drop 
any  thing  that  tended  to  her  own  praise. 
Out  of  a  love  of  religious  silence  she  shunned 
tatlers :  in  all  things  she  praised  God,  and 
being  intent  on  spiritual  things  was  never  putFed 
up  with  prosperity, or  troubled  at  adversity.  She 
tied  herself  by  vow  to  obey  her  confessor  Conrad, 
and  received  at  his  hands  a  habit  made  of 
coarse  cloth  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool 
without  being  dyed.  Whence  pope  Gregory 
IX.  who  had  corresponded  with  her,  says  she 
took  the  religious  habit,  and  subjected  herself 
to  the  yoke  of  obedience.  Thus  she  imitated 
the  state  of  nuns,  though,  by  the  advice  of  her 
confessor,  she  remained  a  secular,  that  she 
might  better  dispose  of  her  alms  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Conrad,  having  observed  that 
her  attachment  to  her  two  principal  maids, 
Isentrude  and  Guta,  seemed  too  "strong,  and 
an  impediment  to  her  spiritual  progress,  pro- 
posed to  her  to  dismiss  them  :  and,  without 
making  any  reply,  she  instantly  obeyed  him, 
though  the  sacrifice  cost  mutual  tears.  The 
saint,  by  spinning  coarse  A'ool,  earned  her  own 
maintenance,  and,  with  her  maids,  dressed  her 
own  victuals,  which  were  chiefly  herbs,  bread, 
and  water.  Whilst  her  hands  were  busy,  in 
her  heart  she  conversed  with  God.  The  king 
of  Hungary,  her  father,  earnestly  invited  her 
to  his  court ;  but  she  preferred  a  state  of  hu- 
miliation and  suffering.  She  chose  by  pre- 
ference to  do  every  kind  of  service  in  attend- 
ing the  most  loathsome  lepers  among  the  pour. 


Spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy  occu- 
pied her  even  to  her  last  moments,  and  by  her 
moving  exhortations  many  obstinate  sinners 
were  converted  to  God.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
impossible  for  any  thing  to  resist  the  eminent 
spirit  of  prayer  with  which  she  was  endowed. 
In  prayer  she  found  her  comfort  and  her 
strength  in  her  mortal  pilgrimage,  and  was 
favoured  in  it  with  frequent  raptures,  and  hea- 
venly communications.  Her  confessor,  Con- 
rad, assures  us,  that  when  she  returned  from 
secret  prayer,  her  countenance  often  seemed 
to  dart  forth  rays  of  light  from  the  divine  con- 
versation. Being  forewarned  by  God  of  her 
approaching  passage  to  eternity,  which  she 
mentioned  to  her  confessor  four  days  before 
she  fell  ill,  as  he  assures  us,  she  redoubled  her 
fervour,  by  her  last  will  made  Christ  her  heir 
in  his  poor,  made  a  general  confession  of  her 
whole  life  on  the  twelfth  day,  survived  yet  four 
days,  received  the  last  sacraments,  and,  to  her 
last  breath,  ceased  not  to  pray,  or  to  discourse 
in  the  most  pathetic  manner  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  sacred  life  and  sufferings  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  on  his  coming  to  judge  us.  The 
day  of  her  happy  death  was  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, in  1231,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  Her  venerable  body  was  deposited 
in  a  chapel  near  the  hospital  which  she  had 
founded.  Many  sick  persons  were  restored  to 
health  at  her  tomb ;  an  account  of  which 
miracles  SiffVid,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  sent  to 
Rome,  having  first  caused  them  to  be  authen- 
ticated by  a  juridical  examination,  before  him- 
self and  others.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  after  a 
long  and  mature  discussion,  performed  the 
ceremony  of  her  canonization  on  Whit-Sunday, 
in  1235,  four  years  after  her  death.  SiffVid, 
upon  news  hereof,  appointed  a  day  for  the 
translation  of  her  relics,  which  be  performed 
at  Marpurg  in  1236.  The  emperor  Frederic 
II.  would  be  present,  took  up  the  first  stone 
of  the  saint's  grave,  and  gave  and  placed  on 
the  shrine  with  his  own  hands  a  rich  crown  of 
gold.  St.  Elizabeth's  son,  Herman,  then  land- 
grave, and  his  two  sisters,  Sophia  and  Ger- 
trude, assisted  at  this  august  ceremony  ;  also 
the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Bremen,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  other  princes,  prelates, 
and  people,  so  that  the  number  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. The  relics  were  enshrined  in  a  rich 
vermilion  case,  and  placed  upon  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  the  hospital.  A  Cistercian 
monk  affirmed  upon  oath  that,  a  little  before 
this  translation,  praying  at  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  he  was  cured  of  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  grievous  melancholy,  with  which  he 
had  been  grievously  troubled  for  forty  years, 
and  had  in  vain  sought  remedies  from  physi- 
cians and  every  other  means.  Many  instances 
are  mentioned  by  Montanus,  and  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  the  confessor  Conrad,  of 
persons  afflicted  with  palsies,  and  other  inve- 
terate diseases,  who  recovered  their  health   at 
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her  tomb,  or  by  invoking  her  intercession  ;  as, 
of  a  boy  blind  from  his  birth,  by  the  mother's 
invocation  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  her  sepulchre, 
applying-  some  of  the  dust  to  his  eyes,  upon 
which  a  skin,  which  covered  each  eye,  burst, 
and  he  saw,  as  several  witnesses  declared  upon 
oath,  and  Master  Conrad  saw  the  eyes  thus 
healed  :  of  a  boy  three  years  old,  dead,  cold, 
and  stiff  a  whole  night,  raised  to  lite  the  next 
morning-  by  a  pious  grandmother  praying  to 
God  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
with  a  vow  of  an  alms  to  her  hospital,  and  of 
dedicating  the  child  to  the  divine  service ; 
attested  in  every  circumstance  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  mother,  father,  grandmother,  uncle, 
and  others,  recorded  by  Conrad:  of  a  boy 
dead  and  stiff  for  many  hours,  just  going  to  be 
carried  to  burial,  raised  by  the  invocation  of 
St.  Elizabeth:  of  a  youth  drowned,  restored 
to  life  by  the  like  prayer:  of  a  boy  drawn  out 
of  a  well,  dead,  black,  &c.  and  a  child  still- 
born, brought  to  life  :  others  cured  of  palsies, 
falling-sickness,  fevers,  madness,  lameness, 
blindness,  the  bloody  flux,  &c.  in  the  authentic 
relation.  A  portion  of  her  relics  is  kept  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Brussels  ;  another 
in  the  magnificent  chapel  of  La  Roche-Guyon, 
upon  the  Seine,  and  a  considerable  part  in  a 
precious  shrine  is  in  the  electoral  treasury  of 
Hanover.2  Some  persons  of  the  third  Order 
of  St.  Francis  having  raised  that  institute  into 
a  religious  Order  long  after  the  death  of  our 
saint,  (without  prejudice  to  the  secular  state 
of  this  Order,  which  is  still  embraced  by  many 
who  live  in  the  world,)  the  religious  women 
of  this  Order  chose  her  for  their  patroness, 
and  are  sometimes  called  the  nuns  of  Saint 
Elizabeth. 

Perfection  consists  not  essentially  in  morti- 
fication, hut  in  charity  ;  and  he  is  most  per- 
fect who  is  most  united  to  God  by  love.  But 
humility  and  self-denial  remove  the  impedi- 
ments to  this  love,  by  retrenching  the  inordi- 
nate appetites  and  evil  inclinations  which  wed 
the  heart  to  creatures.  The  affections  must 
be  untied  by  mortification,  and  the  heart  set 
at  liberty  by  an  entire  disengagement  from  the 
slavery  of  the  senses,  and  all  irregular  affec- 
tions. Then  will  a  soul,  by  the  assistance  of 
grace,  easily  raise  her  affections  to  God,  and 
adhere  purely  to  him  ;  and  his  holy  love  will 
take  possession  of  them.  A  stone  cannot  fall 
down  to  its  centre  so  long  as  the  lets  which 
hold  it  up  are  not  taken  away.  So  neither 
can  a  soul  attain  to  the  pure  love  of  God, 
whilst  the  strings  of  earthly  attachments  hold 
her  down.  Hence  the  maxims  of  the  gospel 
and  the  example  of  the  saints  strongly  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  dying  to  ourselves  by  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  self-denial,  and  obedience. 
Nor  does  anything  so  much  advance  this  interior 

9  See  Thesaurus  Reliquiarum  Electoris  Brunswico 
Luneburgensis.  Hanovis,  1713. 


crucifixion  of  the  old  man  as  the  patient  suffer- 
ing of  afflictions. 

ST.  PONTIAN,  POPE,  M. 

The  Liberian  Calendar  informs  us  that  this 
pope  sat  five  years  from  the  death  of  Saint 
Urban,  in  230,  the  Church  then  enjoying  peace 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  But 
Maximinus,  who,  by  contriving  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  in 
May,  235,  opened  to  himself  a  way  to  the 
imperial  throne,  began  his  reign  by  raising  a 
bloody  persecution.  He  was  by  birth  a  bar- 
barian, a  native  of  Thrace,  and  of  a  gigantic 
stature  :  for  his  cruelty  toward  all  men  he  is 
surnamed  Busiris,  Typhon,  and  Phalaris,  and 
was  a  monster  of  gluttony.  St.  Pontian  was 
banished  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
into  the  isle  of  Sardinia,  where  he  died  the 
same  year,  if  not  by  the  sword,  at  least  by  the 
hardships  of  his  exile  and  the  unhealthfulness 
of  the  air.  See  Tillemont,  t.  3. 

ST.  BARLAAM,  M. 

An  obscure  country  life,  which  this  saint  had 
led  from  his  childhood,  in  a  village  near  An- 
tioch,  in  manual  labour,  which  he  saik.*ified 
by  a  heroic  spirit  and  practice  of  Christian 
piety,  prepared  him  for  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Though  he  was  a  stranger  to  every 
other  language  but  his  mother-tongue,  and  to 
all  learning,  except  that  of  the  maxims  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  an  overmatch  for  the  pride  and 
tyranny  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  His 
zealous  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ  pro- 
voked the  persecutors,  who  detained  him  a 
long  time  in  the  dungeons  at  Antioch  before 
he  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  during  which 
rigorous  confinement,  in  the  simplicity  of  an 
upright  heart,  he  continually  entertained  him- 
self with  God,  so  as  to  want  no  worldly  com- 
pany to  relieve  his  mind,  and  God  had  embel- 
lished his  soul  with  his  choicest  graces.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  the  judge  laughed 
at  his  rustic  language  and  mien;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  prepossessions  and  rage,  could  not  but 
admire  exceedingly  his  greatness  of  soul,  his 
virtue,  and  his  meek  constancy,  which  even 
gathered  strength  by  his  long  imprisonment. 
He  was  cruelly  scourged  ;  but  no  sigh,  no 
word  of  complaint  was  extorted  from  him. 
He  was  then  hoisted  on  the  rack,  and  his 
bones  in  many  parts  dislocated.  Amidst  these 
torments,  such  was  the  joy  which  was  painted 
in  his  countenance,  that  one  would  have  judged 
he  had  been  seated  at  some  delicious  banquet, 
or  on  a  throne.  The  prefect  threatened  him 
with  death,  and  caused  swords  and  axes  fresh 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  to  be  dis- 
played before  him;  but  Barlaam  beheld  them 
without  being  daunted,  and,  without  words, 
his  meek  and  composed  countenance  spoke  a 
language  which  confounded  and  disconcerted 
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the  persecutors.      He  was  therefore  remanded 
to  prison,  -and  the  judge,  who  was  ashamed  to 
see  himself  vanquished  by  an  illiterate  peasant, 
studied  to  invent  some  new  artifice  or  torment, 
resolving  to  revenge  his  gods,  whom  he  thought 
injured  by  the   saint's  constancy.     At  length 
he  Mattered  himself  that  he   had  found  out  a 
method   by  which  the  martyr  should  be  com- 
pelled, in  spite   of  all  his  resolution,  to   offer 
sacrifice.     Barlaam  was  brought  out.  of  prison, 
and  an  altar  with  burning  coals  upon  it  being 
made   ready  for    sacrifice,  the   martyr's    hand 
was  forcibly  held  over  the  flames,  and  incense 
with   live  coals  was  laid  upon  it,   that,  if  he 
shook  the  coals  off  his  hand,  he  might  be  said 
to  offer  sacrifice  by  throwing  the  incense  into 
the  fire  upon  the  altar.     The  saint,  fearing  the 
scandal  and  very  shadow  of  the  crime,  though 
by  throwing  off  the  fire  to  save  his  hand,  he 
could     not   be    reasonably  esteemed    to    have 
meant  to  sacrifice,  kept  his  hand  steady  whilst 
the  coals  burnt  qu'te  through  it,  and  so,  with  the 
incense   dropped  upon  the  altar.     At  such  an 
instance  of  fortitude  the  taunts  and   scoffs  of 
the  heathens  were  converted  into  admiration. 
God,  soon  after  this  victory,  called  his  soldier 
to    himself,  to   crown  him  with   glory.     This 
happened  during  the  course  of  the  persecution 
first  raised  by  Dioclesian.     See  St.  Basil,  t.  2. 
p.  138.  St.  Chrysostom,  t.  2.  p.  681.  in  their 
panegyrics  on  this   saint :    his  Greek  acts   in 
Lambecius,    t.    8.    p.   277.    and   a   homily    of 
Severus,    patriarch    of    Antioch,    extant   in    a 
Syriac  manuscript,  quoted  by  Jos.  Assemani, 
LI.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  571. 
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ST.  EDMUND,  KING  AND  MARTYR. 

From  his  life,  written  in  985,  from  the  relation  of  Saint 
Dunstan,  by  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  lived  then  a  monk 
at  Canterbury  ;  but  died  abbot  of  Fleury  in  France. 
To  this  work,  published  by  Surius,  is  subjoined  another 
containing  a  history  of  miracles  wrought  by  this 
saint's  intercession,  probably  by  another  hand,  as  the 
authors  of  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France  observe,  t.  7. 
p.  175.  A  MS.  copy  of  this  book  in  Jesus'  College 
is  called  Liber  Feretrariorum,  t.  e.  the  book  of  the 
treasurers  or  keepers  of  the  relics.  Abbo  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Gascon,  whilst  he  was  employed  in 
reforming  the  monastery  of  Reole  in  Gascony,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1004  :  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  was  honoured  in  several  churches 
as  b  martyr,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Limoges 
in  1031.  His  festival  is  stdl  kept  with  solemnity  at 
Fleury  and  Reole.  See  also  St.  Edmund's  life  in 
verse,  compiled  by  John  Lydgate,  the  most  learned 
professor,  celebrated  poet,  and  monk  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  who  dedicated  this  book  to  Henry  VL*     On 

*  Lydgate  was  a  very  learned  man,  versed  especially 
in  every  branch  of  polite  literature  :  he  wrote  many  other 
poems  besides  this,  and  sever, il  works  in  prose,  especially 
of  piety  and  prayers,  on  which  see  Tanner,  Bibl.  Britan. 
p.  489.  He  had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Chaucer,  whom  he  far  excelled  in  the 
article  of  versification.     His  verses  were  so  very  smooth, 


the  manuscript  copies  of  this  work  see  bishop  Tanner, 
p.  490,  who  yet  omits,  amongst  others,  the  original 
book  which  was  presented  by  the  author  to  Henry 
VI.  in  the  Ilarleian  library,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
manuscript  books  in  the  world.  See  also  Lydgate's 
account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  and  prayers 
to  him,  manuscripts,  in  several  libraries,  as  (with 
other  manuscripts  relating  to  this  saint)  in  the  Nor- 
folk library,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.  See  on 
his  virtues  Asserius,  Annales  Britan.  (inter  Script. 
Angh  per  (.ale)  p.  159—161.  Hearne,  Fief,  to 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  p.  66.  and  S.  Edmundi  regis 
vita  per  Osbertum  de  Clare,  Westmonasterii  Priorem 
in  the  Cottonian  library  in  the  British  Museum,  MSS. 
Vespasianus,  A.  viii.  4.  Also  S.  Edmundi  regis  vita, 
in  the  king's  library,  ib.  8.  c.  vi.  20.  Lelaud  Collect, 
vol.  1.  p.  245. 

A.  D.  870. 

Though    from   the  time  of  king    Egbert,  in 
802,  the  kings  of  the  West-Saxons  were  mo- 
narchs  of  all  England,  yet  several  kings  reigned 
in  certain  parts  after  that  time,  in  some  mea- 
sure   subordinate  to    them.       One    Offa   was 
king  of  the  East-Angles,  who,  being  desirous 
to  end  his  days  in  penance   and  devotion  at 
Rome,  resigned  his  crown  to  St.  Edmund,  at 
that  time  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  a  most 
virtuous  prince,  and  descended  from   the    old 
English-Saxon  kings  of  this  isle.*     The  saint 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  as 
Lydgate,  Abbo,  and  others  express  themselves, 
and  was  crowned  by  Hunbert,  bishop  of  El- 
man,  on  Christmas-day  in  855,  at  Burum,  a 
royal  villa  on  the  Stour,  now  called  Bures  or 
Buers.f     Though  very  young,  he  was  by  his 
piety,  goodness,  humility,  and  all  other  virtues, 
the  model  of  good  princes.     He  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  flatterers  and  informers,  and  would 
see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  to  avoid   being  surprised   into  a  wrong 
judgment,  or  imposed  upon  by  the  passions  or 
ill  designs  of  others.     The  peace  and  happiness 
of  his  people  were  his  whole  concern,  which 
he  endeavoured   to  establish  by  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice  and  religious  regula- 
tions in  his  dominions.     He  was  the  father  of 
his  subjects,  particularly  of  the  poor,  the  pro- 
tector of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  support 
of  the   weak.      Religion  and   piety  were   the 
most    distinguishing    part   of    his    character. 
Monks  and  devout  persons  used  to  know  the 
psalter  without  book,  that  they  might  recite 
the  psalms  at  work,  in  travelling,  and  on  every 
other  occasion.    To  get  it  by  heart  St.  Edmund 
lived   in  retirement  a  whole  year  in  his  royal 
that  it  was  said  of  him  that  his   tvit  was  framed  and 
fashioned  by  the  muses  themselves.   See  Lives  of  (Engl.) 
Poets,  (by  several  hands,)  t.  1. 

*  Blomfield,  in  his  Norfolk,  pretends  that  St.  Edmund 
was  son  to  one  Alcmund,  king  of  Oil  Saxony  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  he  was  adopted  by  his  cousin  Offa,  in 
his  way  to  Rome.  But  Lydgate  and  our  best  historians 
assure  us,  that  he  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  old 
English-Saxon  kings  of  the  East-Angles  ;  and  tells  us 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  born.  Nor  does  David 
ChytrffiUS,  in  his  Saxonia,  name  any  Alcmund  who  ever 
reigned  there  ;  or  place  St.  Edmund  in  the  list  of  kings 
which  Old  Saxony  gave  to  England.  See  also  Leland, 
Collect,  vol.  1.  p.  ^45. 

f   Hearne  rather  thinks  Bures  to  be  Sudbury. 
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tower  at  Hunstanton,  (which  he  had  built  for 
a  country  solitude,)  which  place  is  now  a  vil- 
lage in  Norfolk.  The  book  which  the  saint 
used  for  that  purpose  was  religiously  kept  at 
St.  Edmundsbury  till  the  dissolution  of  abbeys.1 
The  holy  king  had  reigned  fifteen  years 
when  the  Danes  infested  his  dominions.  The 
Danish  Chronicle  relates,2  that  Regner  Lod- 
bro,r,  king  of  Denmark,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death  in  Ireland,  which  he  had 
invaded.  Harald  Klag,  who  had  fled  from 
his  tyranny  to  Lewis  Debonnair  in  Germany, 
and  received  the  Christian  faith,  succeeded 
him,  but  relapsed  into  idolatry.  After  him 
Syward  III.  and  Eric  I.  and  II.  reigned;  the 
latter,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  was  converted 
to  the  faith  by  St.  Anscharius.  In  his  time 
the  sons  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  after  having 
subdued  Norway,  laid  England  waste.  Their 
names  were  Eric,  Orebic,  Godfrey,  Hinguar, 
Hubba,  Ulfo,  and  Biorno,  who,  with  mighty 
armies  which  they  collected  in  the  northern 
kingdoms,  all  commenced  adventurers  and 
pirates.  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  two  of  these 
brothers,  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  Danish 
plunderers,  landing  in  England,  wintered 
among  the  East-Angles  ;  then,  having  made 
a  truce  with  that  nation,  they  in  summer  sailed 
to  the  north,  and,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed,  plundered  with  fire  and  sword  North- 
umberland, and  afterward  Mercia,  directing 
their  march  through  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  Cambridgeshire.  Out  of  a  lust 
of  rage  and  cruelty,  and  the  most  implacable 
aversion  to  the  Christian  name,  they  every 
where  destroyed  the  churches  and  monasteries  ; 
and,  as  it  were,  in  barbarous  sport,  massacred 
all  priests  and  religious  persons  whom  they 
met  with.  In  the  great  monastery  of  Colding- 
ham,  beyond  Berwick,  the  nuns  fearing  not 
death,  but  insults  which  might  be  offered  to 
their  chastity,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Ebba, 
the  holy  abbess,  cut  off  their  noses  and  upper 
lips,  that,  appearing  to  the  barbarians  frightful 
spectacles  of  horror,  they  might  preserve  their 
virtue  from  danger :  the  infidels  accordingly 
were  disconcerted  at  such  a  sight,  and  spared 
their  virtue,  but  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
In  their  march,  amongst  other  monasteries, 
those  of  Bardney,  Croyland,  Peterborough, 
Ely,  and  Huntingdon  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  religious  inhabitants  mur- 
dered. In  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough  is 
shown  a  monument  (removed  thither  from  a 
place  without  the  building)  called  Monk's- 
Stone,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  an  abbot 
and  several  monks.  It  stood  over  the  pit  in 
which  fourscore  monks  of  this  house  were 
interred,  whom  Hinguar  and  Hubba  massa- 
cred in  870.  The  barbarians,  reeking  with 
blood,  poured  down  upon  St.  Edmund's  do- 
minions, burning  Thetford,  the  first  town  they 

1  Blomfield's  Norfolk;  and  Camden,  ib.  vol.  1.  p. 470. 
*  Published  by  Liudenbruch,  with  Adam  Bremensis, 
p.  26. 


met  with,  and  laying  waste  all  before  them. 
The  people,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  treaties, 
thought  themselves  secure,  and  were  unpre- 
pared. However,  the  good  king  raised  what 
forces  he  could,  met  the  infidels,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  their  army,  near  Thetford,  and  discom- 
fited them.  But  seeing  them  soon  after  rein- 
forced with  fresh  numbers,  against  which  his 
small  body  was  not  able  to  make  any  stand, 
and  being  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  in  vain,  and  grieving  for  the  eterna 
loss  of  the  souls  of  his  enemies,  who  would  be 
slain  in  a  fruitless  engagement,  he  disbanded 
his  troops,  and  retired  himself  toward  his  castle 
of  Framlingham  in  Suffolk.*  The  barbarian 
had  sent  him  proposals  which  were  incon- 
sistent both  with  religion  and  with  the  justice 
which  he  owed  to  his  people.  These  the  saint 
rejected,  being  resolved  rather  to  die  a  victim 
of  his  faith  and  duty  to  God,  than  to  do  any 
thing  against  his  conscience  and  religion.  In 
his  flight  he  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  by 
infidels  at  Oxon,  upon  the  Waveney  :  he  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  short  time,  but,  being 
discovered,  was  bound  with  heavy  chains,  and 
conducted  to  the  general's  tent.  Terms  were 
again  offered  him  equally  prejudicial  to  re- 
ligion and  to  his  people,  which  the  holy  king 
refused  to  confirm,  declaring  that  religion  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  which  he  would 
never  purchase  by  offending  God.  Hinguar, 
exasperated  at  this  answer,  in  his  barbarous 
rage  caused  him  to  be  cruelly  beaten  with 
cudgels ;  then  to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
torn  a  long  time  together  with  whips.  All 
this  he  bore  with  invincible  meekness  and 
patience,  never  ceasing  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus.  The  infidels  were  the 
more  exasperated,  and  as  he  stood  bound  to 
the  tree,  they  made   him  a  mark  wantonly  to 

*  Framlingham  castle  since  the  Conquest  has  been 
in  the  hands  sometimes  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  and 
sometimes  of  the  crown,  till,  in  1654,  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Sir  N.  Hilcham,  who  had  purchased  it  of  the  Nor- 
folk family,  to  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge,  to  which 
this  castle  and  manor  now  belong.  The  tine  outward 
old  walls  are  now  standing,  but,  by  the  consent  of  the 
college,  a  new  workhouse  is  erected  within  them.  The 
chief  palace  of  the  kings  of  the  East-Angles  was 
Kaninghall,  Kyning  or  Cing  being  our  old  name  for 
king  :  at  which  time  Thetford,  on  account  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood, within  twelve  miles,  might  be  esteemed  the 
capital  city ;  it  is  now  filled  with  ruins  of  religious 
houses  above  all  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  in  part 
monuments  of  the  piety  of  those  kings.  The  manor  of 
Keninghall  passed  from  the  Mowbrays  to  the  Howards, 
dukes  of  Norfolk.  Duke  Thomas,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  built  there  a  stately  seat, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duke's  palace,  about  a  fur- 
long distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  royal  palace,  where 
coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  sometimes  dug  up. 
Upon  that  duke's  attainder,  this  manor  was  seized  by 
the  king.  The  princess  Mary  retired  hither  when  she 
was  called  to  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  afterward 
lived  here  some  time  ;  and  Queen  Bess's-lane  and  other 
places  still  retain  her  name.  It  was  recovered  by  the 
Howards,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  is  still  possessed  of 
this  most  honourable  manor,  though  the  great  house 
was  pulled  down  by  the  family  in  1650.  The  ruins  are 
still  visible. 
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shoot  at,  till  his  body  was  covered  with  arrows,  martyr.*      The    unparalleled    piety,    humility, 

like  a  porcupine.      Hinguar  at  length,  in  order  meekness,  and  other  virtues  of  St.  Edmund 

to  put  an  end  to  the  butchery,  commanded  his  are    admirably    set    forth    by   our   historians.1 

head  to  be  struck  off.     Thus  the  saint  finished  This  incomparable  prince  and  holy  martyr  was 

his  martyrdom  on  the  20th  of  November,  in  considered    by   succeeding   English   kings   as 

870,  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign,  and  twenty-ninth  their  special   patron,  and  as  an  accomplished 

of  his  age  ;  the  circumstances  of  which    St.  model   of  all  royal  virtues.     Henry  VI.  who, 

Dunstan  learned  from  one  who  was  armour-  with  a  weak  understanding  in  secular  matters, 

bearer  to  the  saint,  and  an  eye-witness.     The  joined  an  uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  made 
place  was  then  called  Henglesdun,  now  Hoxon,  |  the  practice  of  religion  the  study  of  his  whole 


or  Hoxne ;  a  priory  of  monks  was  afterward 
built  there,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  martyr. 
The  saint's  head  was  carried  by  the  infidels 
into  a  wood,  and  thrown  into  a  brake  of  bushes; 
but  miraculously  found  by  a  pillar  of  light, 
and  deposited  with  the  body  at  Hoxon.  These 
sacred  remains  were  very  soon  after  conveyed 
to  Bedricsworth,  or  Kingston,  since  called  St. 
Edmundsbury,  because  this  place  was  St. 
Edmund's  own  town  and  private  patrimony ; 
not  on  account  of  his  burial,  for  Bury  in  the 
English-Saxon  language  signified  a  court  or 
palace.3  A  church  of  timber  was  erected  over 
the  place  where  he  was  interred ;  which  was 
thus  built,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those 
times.  Trunks  of  large  trees  were  sawn  length- 
ways in  the  middle,  an'd  reared  up  with  one 
end  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  the  bark  or 
rough  side  outermost.  These  trunks  being 
made  of  an  equal  height,  and  set  up  close  to  one 
another  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  mud 
or  mortar,  formed  the  four  walls,  upon  which 
was  raised  a  thatched  roof.*  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  at  the  homeliness  of  this  structure 
since  the  same  was  the  fabric  of  the  royal  rich 
abbey  of  Glastenbury,  the  work  of  the  most 
munificent  and  powerful  West-Saxon  kings, 
till  in  latter  ages  it  was  built  in  a  stately  man- 
ner of  stone.  The  precious  remains  of  St. 
Edmund  were  honoured  with  many  miracles. 
In  920,  for  fear  of  the  barbarians  under  Turkil 
the  Dane  in  the  reign  of  kind  Ethelred,  they 
were  conveyed  to  London  by  Alfun,  bishop  of 
that  city,  and  the  monk  Egelwin,  or  Ailwin, 
the  keeper  of  this  sacred  treasure,  who  never 
abandoned  it.  After  remaining  three  ye;irs  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gregory  in  London,  it  was 
translated  ai>;ain  with  honour  to  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  in  923.4  The  great  church  of  timber- 
work  stood  till  king  Knute,  or  Canutus,  to 
make  reparation  for  the  injuries  his  father 
Swein,  or  Sweno,  had  done  to  this  place,  and 
to  the  relics  of  the  martyr,  built  and  founded 
there,  in  1020,  a  new  most  magnificent 
church    and   abbey   in   honour    of   this   holy 

3  See  Lambert's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
land, p.  33. 

*  See  Asser.  Annal.  Britan.  ab  an.  596,  ad  911,  cum 
Continuat.  niter  ILstur.  Angl.pai  GaL  159,160,  151,  &c. 


*  A  draught  of  this  old  church  may  he  seen  in  the 
collection  of  antiquities  made  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Palgrave, 
in  Suffolk,  together  with  some  large  pictures,  manuscript 
books,  and  other  curiosities  relating  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Edmundsl  ury. 


life,  and  shared  largely  in  afflictions,  the  por- 
tion of  the  elect,  had  a  singular  devotion  to  this 
saint,  and  enjoyed  no  where  so  much  comfort, 
peace,  and  joy  as  in  the  retreats  which  he  made 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmundsbury.  The 
feast  of  St.  Edmund  is  reckoned  among  the 
holidays  of  precept  in  this  kingdom  by  the  na- 
tional council  of  Oxford,  in  1222;  but  is  omit- 
ted in  the  constitutions  of  archbishop  Simon 
Islep,  who  retrenched  certain  holidays  in  1362.8 

No  Christian  can  be  surprised  that  innocence 
should  suffer.  Prosperity  is  often  the  most 
grievous  judgment  that  God  exercises  upon  a 
wicked  man,  who  by  it  is  suffered,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  impiety,  to  blind  and  harden  him- 
self in  his  evil  courses,  and  to  plunge  himself 
deeper  in  iniquity.     On  the  other  hand,  God, 

3  See  Harpsfield,  Saec.  9.  c.  8.  Capgrave  and  Alford's 
Annals  ad  an.  920.  and  1010. 
6  N.3. 


*  Leland,  who  saw  this  abbey  in  its  splendour, 
though  then  expiring,  writes  of  it  as  follows :  "  The  sun 
hath  not  seen  either  a  city  more  finely  seated  or  a  good* 
lier  abbey,  whether  a  man  consider  the  revenues  and 
endowments,  or  the  largeness  and  the  incomparable 
magnificence  thereof.  A  man  who  saw  the  abbey  would 
say  verily  it  were  a  city ;  so  many  gates  there  are  in  it, 
and  some  of  brass  ;  so  many  towers,  and  a  most  stately 
church,  upon  which  attend  three  other  churches,  also 
standing  gloriously  in  the  same  church-yard,  all  of  pass- 
ing fine  and  curious  workmanship."  Thus  the  antiqua- 
rian who  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  made  the  tour  of  the 
abbeys  and  churches  of  England  to  collect  antiquities, 
which  commission,  by  losing  his  senses,  he  never  was 
able  to  finish,  nor  to  reduce  the  researches  he  had  made 
into  order.  He  went  all  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  and  died  in  1552.  Of 
St.  Edmundsbury  abbey  nothing  nww  remains  but 
amazing  ruins,  and  two  churches  in  one  church-yard : 
that  called  St.  James's  was  finished,  and  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Edward  VI. :  the  other  is  the  old  church 
called  St.  Mary's,  full  of  old  monuments  of  illustrious 
persons  there  buried,  as  of  Alan,  earl  of  Brittany,  and 
Richmond,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror,  in  1093;  of  Mary, 
queen  of  France,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.  &c.  though  few 
remain  entire ;  the  very  brass  plates  and  inscriptions  of 
many  having  been  pilfered.  Henry  VIII.  spared  Peter- 
borough church  for  the  sake  of  his  queen  Catharine,  who 
w.is  buried  there.  Many  wish  a  like  indulgence  had 
been  shown  to  St.  Edmundsbury  lor  the  sake  of  his 
sister,  &c.  "  It  is  pity,"  says  Dr.  Brown  Willis,  (Hist. 
of  Mitred  Abbeys,  vol.  I. p.  142.)  "  that  Henry  VIII.  did 
not  leave  the  monastery  of  Bury  for  the  sake  of  his  sister 
Mary,  the  French  queen,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  Lewis  XII.  married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  lies  buried  there."  King  Edmund,  father 
to  king  Edgar,  gave  to  this  church  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  Beodncesworth.  Other  kings,  bishops,  &C.  gave 
other  towns,  and  manors  enumerated  by  Leland  in 
several  pa-es,  Collect,  vol.  1.  p.  249,  &c. 
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in  his  merciful  providence,  conducts  second 
causes,  so  thatafflictions  fall  to  the  share  of  those 
souls  whose  sanctification  he  has  particularly 
in  view.  By  tribulation  a  man  learns  perfectly 
to  die  to  the  world  and  himself,  a  work  which 
without  its  aid,  even  the  severest  self-denial, 
and  the  most  perfect  obedience,  leave  imperfect. 
By  tribulation  we  learn  the  perfect  exercise  of 
humility,  patience,  meekness,  resignation,  and 
pure  love  of  God  ;  which  are  neither  practised 
nor  learned  without  such  occasions.  By  a  good 
use  of  tribulation  a  person  becomes  a  saint  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
opportunity  and  grace  of  suffering  well  is  a 
mercy  in  favour  of  chosen  souls ;  and  a  mercy 
to  which  every  saint  from  Abel  to  the  last  of 
the  elect  is  indebted  for  his  crown.  We  meet 
with  sufferings  from  ourselves,  from  disap- 
pointments, from  friends  and  from  enemies. 
We  are  on  every  side  beset  with  crosses.  But 
we  bear  them  with  impatience  and  complaints. 
Thus  we  cherish  our  passions,  and  multiply 
sins  by  the  very  means  which  are  given  us  to 
crucify  and  overcome  them.  To  learn  to  bear 
crosses  well  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and 
most  important  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  To 
make  a  good  use  of  the  little  crosses  which  we 
continually  meet  with,  is  the  means  of  making 
the  greatest  progress  in  all  virtue,  and  of  ob- 
taining strength  to  stand  our  ground  under 
great  trials.  St.  Edmund's  whole  life  was  a 
preparation  for  martyrdom. 

ST.   HUMBERT,  BISHOP  OF  THE 
EAST-ANGLES,  M. 

St.  Edmund  was  crowned  king  by  this  holy 
prelate  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  855  ;  and 
St.  Humbert  was  martyred  by  the  hands  of  the 
same  Danes,  and  about  the  same  time  with 
him,  and  was  likewise  honoured  by  our  ances- 
tors amongst  the  martyrs  on  the  same  day. 

ST.  FELIX  OF  VALOIS,  C. 

The  surname  of  Valois  was  given  to  this  saint, 
according  to  some,  because  he  was  of  the  royal 
branch  of  Valois  in  France  ;*  but  according  to 
Jaffred,1  Baillet,  and  many  others,  because  he 
was  of  the  province  of  Valois.  The  saint  was 
born  in  1127,  and  when  grown  up  renounced 

1  Nicae  illustrata,  part  1.  tit.  12.  p.  123. 


•  Hugh,  third  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  I.  king  of 
France,  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Herbert,  and 
heiress  of  the  county  of  Vermaudois,  in  1102.  This 
Hugh  is  said  to  have  been  grandfather  of  our  saint,  who, 
out  of  humility,  changed  the  name  he  received  at  bap- 
tism, which  was  Hugh,  into  that  of  Felix.  See  Henault, 
t.  1.  p.  147.  Others  object  to  this  pedigree,  that  Ralph 
of  Peronne  was  at  that  time  count  of  Crepi  and  Valois. 
See  Du  Plessis,  Hist,  de  Meaux,  n.  43.  t.  1.  p.  730.  and 
F.  Anselme,  Hist.Geneal.  de  la  Maison  de  France,  c.  18.  t. 
l.p.  533  who  makes  this  saint  of  the  royal  branch  ;  but 
this  is  objected  to  by  his  continuators.  At  least  after 
Lewis  VII.  then  on  the  throne,  the  families  of  Dreux 
and  Courtenay  were  nearer  the  crown  than  that  of  the 
count  of  Vermandois,  Valois,  Amiens,  and  Crepi 


his  estate,  which  was  very  considerable,  and 
retired  into  a  great  wood,  in  the  diocess  ol 
Meaux,  called  Cerfroi.  Here,  sequestered  from 
the  world,  and  forgetting  its  shadows  and  ap- 
pearances which  grossly  impose  upon  its  de- 
luded votaries,  he  enjoyed  himself  and  God, 
and  studied  to  purify,  reform,  and  govern  his 
own  heart,  and  to  live  only  to  his  Creator.  In 
the  calm  and  serenity  of  this  silent  retreat, 
letting  others  amuse  themselves  with  the  airy 
bubbles  of  ambition,  and  enjoy  the  cheats  of 
fancy,  and  the  flatteries  of  sense,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  heavenly  delights  of  holy  con- 
templation, (which  raised  his  soul  above  all 
created  things,)  and  to  the  greatest  rigours  of 
penance,  which  were  known  only  to  God,  but 
which  fervour,  love,  and  compunction  rendered 
sweeter  to  him  than  the  joys  of  theatres.  The 
devout  hermit  had  no  thoughts  but  of  dying- 
in  the  obscurity  of  this  silent  retreat,  when 
Divine  Providence  called  him  thence  to  make 
him  a  great  instrument  of  advancing  his  honour 
amongst  men. 

St.  John  of  Matha,  a  young  nobleman,  a 
native  of  Provence,  and  doctor  of  divinity,  who 
was  lately  ordained  priest,  having  heard  much 
of  the  wonderful  sanctity  of  the  holy  hermit  of 
Cerfroi,  sought  him  out  in  his  desert,  and  put 
himself  under  his  direction.  Felix  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  new  guest  was  no  novice  in  the 
exercises  of  a  spiritual  life  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expressed  with  what  fervour  the  two  servants 
of  God  applied  themselves  to  the  practice  of  all 
virtues.  Their  fasts  and  watchings  exceeded 
the  strength  of  those  who  have  not  inured 
themselves  by  long  habits  to  such  extraordinary 
austerities :  prayer  and  contemplation  were 
their  ordinary  employment,  and  all  their  con- 
versation tended  to  inflame  each  other  to  the 
most  ardent  love  of  God.  After  some  time  St. 
John  proposed  to  the  other  a  project  of  esta- 
blishing a  religious  Order  for  the  redemption 
of  captives,  a  design  with  which  he  was  inspired 
when  he  said  his  first  mass.  Felix,  though 
seventy  years  of  age,  readily  offered  himself  to 
do  and  suffer  whatever  it  should  please  God  in 
the  execution  of  so  charitable  a  design.  They 
agreed  to  consult  heaven  by  redoubling  their 
fasts  and  prayers  for  three  days :  after  which 
term  they  resolved  to  beg  the  approbation  of 
the  holy  see,  and  made  an  austere  pilgrimage 
together  to  Rome,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
arrived  there  in  January,  1198.  Innocent  III. 
who  was  lately  installed  in  St.  Peter's  chair, 
having  read  the  strong  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion which  the  bishop  of  Paris  sent  him  in  their 
favour,  received  them  as  if  they  had  been  two 
angels  sent  by  God,  and  lodged  them  in  his 
own  palace.  After  many  audiences,  and  several 
deliberations  with  his  cardinals  and  prelates, 
having  consulted  God  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
his  holiness  was  persuaded  the  two  fermits 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  gave  a 
solemn  approbation  of  a  new  religious  institute 
which  he  would  have  called  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
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and  of  which  he  appointed  St.  John  of  Matha 
the  superior-general.  Eudo  of  Sully,  bishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Victor  were 
commissioned  by  him  to  draw  up  a  rule  or 
constitutions,  which  they  had  already  projected 
and  they  were  confirmed  by  his  holiness  on  the 
17th  of  December  following.  The  holy  founders 
who  had  taken  a  second  journey  to  Rome  to 
present  their  rule  to  the  pope,  returned  into 
France  with  its  confirmation,  and  were  every 
where  received  with  applause  and  benedictions. 
King-  Philip  Augustus  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  their  Order  in  France,  and  promoted 
it  by  his  liberalities.  Margaret  of  Blois  gave 
them  twenty  acres  of  the  wood  where  their  her- 
mitage was  situate,  with  other  benefactions; 
and  they  built  the  monastery  of  Cerfroi,  which 
is  the  mother  and  chief  house  of  the  Order, 
about  a  mile  from  their  old  cells.*  This  Order 
within  the  space  of  forty  years  was  so  much 
increased  as  to  be  possessed  of  six  hundred 
monasteries.  St.  John  being  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  settle  his  institute  there  in  the  church 
of  St.  Thomas  delta  Navicella,  upon  Mount 
Caelius,  the  direction  of  the  new  convents 
which  were  erected  in  France,  was  left  to  St. 
Felix,  who,  amongst  other  houses,  founded  one 
at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maturinus, 
though  the  house  was  afterward  rebuilt  more 
spacious  by  Robert  Gaguin,  the  learned  and 
famous  general  of  this  Order,  who  died  in 
1501.  St.  John,  after  two  voyages  to  Barbary, 
spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  in 
1213.f  St.  Felix  died  in  his  solitude  at 
Cerfroi  a  year  and  about  six  weeks  before  him, 
on  the  4th  of  November  in  the  year  1212, 
being  fourscore  and  five  years  and  seven 
months  old.  It  is  related,  that  a  little  time 
before  his  death,  coming  to  choir  to  matins 
before  the  rest,  he  saw  there  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  a  company  of  heavenly  spirits 
singing  the  divine  office ;  which  vision  is 
frequently  represented  in  pictures  of  this  saint. 
It  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Order,  that 
these  two  founders  were  canonized  by  a 
bull  of  Urban  IV.  in  1260:  though  the  bull  is 
no  where  extant.  That  the  festival  of  St. 
Felix  was  kept  in  the  whole  diocess  of  Meaux 
in  1219,  is  proved  by  an  authentic  act,  pro- 
duced by  Du  Plessis.8  Alexander  VII.  in 
1666  declared- his  veneration  to  be  of  time 
immemorial.  Innocent  XI.  in  1679  transferred 
the  feast  of  St.  John  to  the  Stli  of  February  ; 
and  that  of  St.  Felix  to  the  20th  of  November. 
See  Gaguin,  Hist.  Franc,  in  Philip  Aug.  and 
in  the  Chronicles  of  his  Order  :  Ciaconius  in 
Innocent.  111.  Francis  a  S.  Laurentio,  Com- 

s  Hist  <lu  Dine,  de  Meaux,  t.  2.  p.  253. 
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SAINT  BERNWARD,  BISHOP  OF 
HILDESHEIM,   C. 

He  was  chaplain  to  Otho  III.  king  of  Ger- 
many, afterward  emperor :  being  made  bishop 
of  Hildesheim,  in  992,  he  spent  the  day  in  his 
functions,  and  a  great  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer,  and  died  in  1021,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. His  name  was  enrolled  amongst  the 
saints  by  Celestin  III.  in  1194.  See  his  life 
begun  by  Tangmar,  his  preceptor,  and  conti- 
nued by  two  others  who  knew  the  saint,  in 
Brower's  Sider.  Illustr.  and  in  Surius. 

ST.  MAXENTIA,  V.  M. 

This  saint  was  a  Scotish,  or  rather  Irish  lady, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  of  royal  extraction. 
To  preserve  her  virginity,  which  she  had  con- 
secrated to  God  by  vow,  she  retired  into  France, 
where  she  lived  a  recluse  near  the  river  Oise, 
two  leagues  from  Senlis.  She  was  pursued, 
discovered,  and  murdered  by  a  child  of  Belial 
who  had  not  been  able  to  shake  her  virtuous 
resolution.  One  of  the  continuatorsof  Frede- 
garius  mentions  in  the  seventh  century  her 
veneration1  at  the  passage  of  the  Oise,  which 
town  is,  from  her  precious  relics  which  are 
honoured  there,  called  Pont-Sainte-Maxence. 
Her  festival  was  kept  in  Ireland  and  England 
on  the  24th  of  October:  in  some  places  in 
England  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  which 
Wilson  transfers  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
English  Martyrology:  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
diocess  of  Beauvais,  it  is  celebrated  on  the  20th 
of  November,  as  appears  from  the  Breviaries 
of  Aberdeen  and  Beauvais.  See  Henschenius, 
t.  2.  Apr.  p.  402. 


NOVEMBER  XXI. 


THE    PRESENTATION    OF    THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

R,ELiaiOUS  parents  never  fail  by  devout  prayer 
to  consecrate  their  children  to  the  divine  service 
and  love,  both  before  and  after  their  birth. 
Some,  amongst  the  Jews,  not  content  with  this 
general  consecration  of  their  children,  offered 
them  to  God  in  their  infancy,  by  the  hands  of 
the  priests  in  the  temple,  to  be  lodged  in  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  temple,  and  brought  up 
in  attending  the  priests  and  levites  in  the  sacred 
ministry.  Thus  Samuel  and  others  were  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  their  tender  age.     There  were 


*  The  Trinitarians  were  sometimes  called  in  England 
Red  Friars:  for  though  rheir  habit  is  while,  they  wear  a 
red  and  liiue  cross  patee  upon  their  scapular. 

f  See  the  life  of  St.  John  of  Matha  on  the  bth  of  a'so  apartments  in  which  women  devoted  them- 
Fcbruary.  '  Chron.  Coatin.  p.  G66.  ed.  Ruin. 
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selves  to  the  divine  service  in  the  km  pie  : 
witness  Josabeth,  the  wife  of  Joiada,1  and 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel.2  It  is  an 
ancient  tradition,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
was  thus  solemnly  offered  to  God  in  the 
temple  in  her  infancy.3  This  festival  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  entrance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  into  the  Temple,  is  mentioned 
in  the  most  ancient  Greek  Menologies  extant: 
also  in  a  constitution  of  the  emperor  Emanuel 
recited  by  Balsamon.4  Upon  this  festival  we 
have  several  sermons  of  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  thirteenth  century,5  of 
St.  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Wise,6  of  George,  not 
urchbishop  of  Nicomedia,  as  Surius  calls  him, 
but  chancellor*  of  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
&c.  This  festival  passed  from  the  Greeks  into 
the  West,  and  was  kept  at  Avignon  in  13727 
Three  years  after  this  it  is  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Charles  V.  the  French  king.8  Sixtus  V., 
in  1585,t  commanded  the  office  of  this  day  to 
be  recited  by  the  whole  Church.  Molanus 
tells  us,  it  had  been  published  before  by  Pius  II. 
and  Paid  II.  with  indulgences  annexed. 

By  the  consecration  which  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin made  of  herself  to  God  in  the  first  use 
which  she  made  of  her  reason,  we  are  admo- 
nished of  the  most  important  and  strict  obliga- 
tion which  all  persons  lie  under,  of  an  early 
dedication  of  themselves  to  the  divine  love  and 
service.  It  is  agreed  amongst  all  masters  of 
Christian  morality,  that  every  one  is  bound 
in  the  first  moral  instant  of  the  use  of 
reason  to  convert  his  heart  to  God  by  love ; 
and  if  divine  faith  be  then  duly  proposed  to 
him  (which  is  the  case  of  Christian  children) 
by  a  supernatural  assent  to  it,  he  is  bound  then 
to  make  an  act  of  faith  :  also  an  act  of  hope  in 
God  as  a  supernatural  rewarder  and  helper, 
and  an  act  of  divine  charity.  Who  can  be 
secure  that  in  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
entered  into  his  moral  life,  and  was  capable  of 
living  to  God,  he  did  not  stain  his  innocence 
by  a  capital  omission  of  this  duty?  Of  this  we 
can  only  judge  by  the  care  which   is  taken  in 

1  4  (or  2)  Kings  xi.  2.  and  2  Par.  (or  Chron.)  xxii.  11. 

2  Luke  ii.  37. 

8  See  St.  Greg,  of  Nyssa,  Serm.in  Nat.  Christi,  p.  779. 
4  Balsamon,  in  Nomocan.  Photii,  tit.  7.  c.  1. 
'  T.  5.  Auctar.  Nov.  per  Combefis,  p.  1411. 

6  Ib.t,l.p.  1619. 

7  See  Papebroke,  in  mensem  Nov.  Muscovit. 

"  Molan.  addit.  ad  Usuardum.  See  Canisius,  1.  1.  de 
B.  Maria  V.  c.  12.  Jos.  Assemani,  in  calendar,  ad  21 
Nov.t.  5.  p.  ,'J69. 

*  Chartophylax. 

|  Baronius  (Annot.  in  Martyr,  hac  die)  observes,  that 
in  the  Latin  Church  the  word  Presentation  was  used  in 
rituals  for  the  offering  of  the  divine  child,  Jesus,  in  the 
temple,  made  by  his  mother  in  the  mystery  of  the  purifi- 
cation. This  title. of  the  Presentation  of  the  child  Jesus 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  feast  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
long  before  the  Latins  adopted  it  to  honour  the  first  con- 
secration which  she  made  of  herself  to  God. 


the  great  duty  of  prayer  about  that  age.  How 
diligent  and  solicitous  are  parents  bound  to  be 
in  instructing  their  children  in  the  first  funda- 
mental mysteries  of  faith,  and  in  the  duty  of 
prayer,  and  in  impressing  upon  their  tender 
mmds  a  sense  of  spiritual  things  iu  a  manner 
in  which  their  age  may  be  capable  of  receiving 
it.  These  first  fruits  of  the  heart  are  a  sacrifice 
of  which  God  is  infinitely  jealous,  an  emblem 
of  which,  were  all  the  sacrifices  of  first  fruits  pre- 
scribed in  the  old  law,  in  token  that  he  is  our 
beginning  and  last  end.  Such  a  heart,  adorned 
with  the  baptismal  grace  of  innocence,  has  par- 
ticular charms.  A  victim  which  bears  the  di- 
vine image  perfect  and  entire,  without  having 
ever  been  stained  with  any  spot,  or  tainted  with 
the  least  corruption,  is  most  agreeable  to  God. 
Grace  recovered  by  penance  is  not  like  that  of 
innocence  which  has  never  been  defiled  ;  nor  is 
it  the  same  happiness  for  a  soul  to  return  to 
God  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  as  for  one  to  give 
him  her  first  affections,  and  to  open  her  under- 
standing and  will  to  his  love  before  the  world 
has  found  any  entrance  there.  This  is  a  pre- 
sent suiting  the  spotless  and  infinite  sanctity  of 
God,  and  a  pure  holocaust  most  acceptable  in 
his  holy  eyes.  In  return  he  will  pour  forth 
his  most  precious  graces  upon  such  a  soul, 
whose  affections,  on  the  other  side,  will  flow 
more  easily  and  strongly  toward  him,  not  having 
been  hampered  in  the  inordinate  love  of  crea- 
tures, and  easily  conquering  all  lets  and  impe- 
diments which  might  abate  their  ardour.  The 
tender  soul  of  Mary  was  then  adorned  with 
the  most  precious  graces,  an  object  of  astonish- 
ment and  praise  to  the  angels,  and  of  the 
highest  complacence  to  the  adorable  Trinity, 
the  Father  looking  upon  her  as  his  beloved 
daughter,  the  Son,  as  one  chosen  and  prepared 
to  become  his  mother,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
his  darling  spouse. 

Her  first  presentation  to  God,  made  by  the 
hands  of  her  parents  and  by  her  own  devotion, 
was  then  an  offering  most  acceptable  in  his 
sight.  Let  our  consecration  of  ourselves  to 
God  be  made  under  her  patronage,  and  assisted 
by  her  powerful  intercession  and  the  union  of 
her  merits.  If  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  we 
criminally  neglected  this  duty  at  the  first 
dawning  of  our  reason,  or,  if  we  have  since  been 
unfaithful  to  our  sacred  baptismal  engagements, 
such  is  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  our  gracious 
God,  that  he  disdains  not  our  late  offerings. 
But  that  these  may  be  accepted  by  him,  we 
must  first  prepare  the  present  he  requires  of  us, 
that  is,  our  hearts.  They  must  be  washed  and 
cleansed  in  the  sacred  laver  of  Christ's  ador- 
able blood,  by  means  of  sincere  compunction 
and  penance ;  and  all  inordinate  affections 
must  be  pared  away  by  our  perfectly  renouncing 
in  spirit,  honours,  riches,  and  pleasures,  and 
being  perfectly  disengaged  from  creatures,  and 
ready  to  do  and  suffer  all  for  God,  that  we  may 
be  entirely  his,  and  that  neither  the  world  nor 
pride,  nor  any  irregular  passion   may  have  any 
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place  in  us.  What  secret  affections  to  this  or 
that  creature  lurk  in  our  souls,  which  hinder  us 
from  being  altogether  his,  unless  they  are  per- 
fectly cut  offor  reformed  !  What  constant  watch- 
fulness and  fidelity  are  necessary  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  fervour  of  this  consecration  of 
ourselves  to  God,  daily  renewing  the  same,  and 
studying  to  render  it  more  perfect !  This  Mary 
did  by  spending  her  youth  in  holy  retirement, 
at  a  distance  from  the  commerce  and  corruption 
of  the  world,  and  by  the  most  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  all  the  duties  and  exercises  of  a  re- 
ligious and  interior  life.  Mary  was  the  first 
who  set  up  the  standard  of  virginity  ;  and,  by 
consecrating  it  by  a  perpetual  vow  to  our  Lord, 
she  opened  the  way  to  all  virgins  who  have 
since  followed  her  example.  They,  in  par- 
ticular, ought  to  take  her  for  their  special  pa- 
troness, and,  as  her  life  was  the  most  perfect 
model  of  their  state,  they  ought  always  to 
have  her  example  before  their  eyes,  and  imitate 
her  in  prayer,  humility,  modesty,  silence,  and 
retirement.  "  She  who  had  the  good  company 
of  holy  thoughts,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  "  did 
not  desire  the  conversation  of  other  virgins; 
but  then  she  was  least  alone,  when  she  was 
alone  :  for,  how  can  it  be  said  that  she  was 
alone  who  had  with  her  so  many  devout  books 
so  many  archangels,  so  many  prophets.  If  she 
was  troubled  when  the  angel  Gabriel  entered, 
t  was  not  because  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
-on  verse  with  angels,  but  because  he  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  man. — Hence,  we  may  under- 
stand the  wariness  of  her  religious  and  chaste 
ears,  and  of  her  venerable  and  chaste  eyes." 

Mary  lived  retired  till  she  was  introduced 
into  the  world  and  espoused  to  St.  Joseph. 
Some  think  her  espousals  were  at  first  only  a 
promise  or  betrothing :  but  the  ends  assigned 
by  the  fathers,  seem  rather  to  show  them  to 
have  been  a  marriage.  These  are  summed  up 
by  St.  Jerom,  as  follows  :9  that  by  the  pedigree 
of  Joseph,  the  descent  of  Mary,  from  the  tribe 
of  Juda,  might  be  demonstrated:  that  she 
might  not  be  stoned  by  the  Jews  as  an  adul- 
teress :  that,  fleeing  into  Egypt,  she  might  have 
the  comfort  and  protection  of  a  spouse.  A 
fourth  reason,  says  St.  Jerom,  is  added  by  the 
martyr  Ignatius:  that  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
God  might  be  concealed  from  the  devil.  The 
words  of  that  apostolic  father  are  :  "  Three 
mysteries  wrought  by  God  in  silence  were  con- 
cealed from  the  prince  of  this  world  ;  the  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  ;  the  bringing  forth  of  her  Son  : 
and  the  death  of  the  Lord."10  Not  that  God 
could  fear  any  impediment  to  his  designs,  from 
the  devil  ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  effect  these 
mysteries  in  silence  and  without  worldly  show 
and  noise,  that  pride  and  hell  might,  by  his  all- 
wise  and  sweet  providence  be  more  meetly 
triumphed  over,  whilst  the  devil  himself  hast- 
ened  his  own  overthrow  by  concurring  to  the 
mystery  of  the  cross.     From  the  marriage  of 

9    In  c.  1.  Mat.  p.  7.  ed.  Ben. 

'*  St  Ignat.  ep.  ad  Ephes.  p.  IC 


the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  St.  Austin 
shows,11  that  marriage  requires  no  more  than 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  will  between  parties 
which  lie  under  no  impediment  or  inability,  to 
an  indissoluble  individual  society  of  life.  In 
this  holy  marriage  we  admire  the  incomparable 
ci.astity  of  Mary  and  Joseph  ;  and  the  sanctity 
and  honour,  as  well  as  the  patronage  and  ex- 
ample which  that  holy  state  receives  from  this 
mystery.  In  certain  particular  churches  the 
espousals  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph 
are  honoured  with  an  office  on  the  23d  of 
January. 

ST.  COLUMBAN,  ABBOT,  C. 

He  was  a  native  of  Leinster,  one  of  the  four 
principal  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
monastic  institute  received  at  that  time  the 
greatest  lustre  in  that  country,  from  the  emi- 
nent sanctity  and  great  learning  of  those  who 
professed  it,  who  rendered  it  an  Island  of 
Saints,  and  the  mart  of  sacred  literature.  It 
abounded  in  monasteries,  which  were  so  many 
great  schools  of  sacred  learning,  and  in  which 
many  fervent  persons,  by  a  special  call  of  God, 
led  an  abstracted  life,  devoted  to  retirement, 
contemplation,  and  the  practice  of  penance, 
sequestered  not  only  from  the  distraction  of 
secular  business,  but  also  from  ordinary  conver- 
sation with  the  world,  that  they  might  more 
freely  converse  with  God  and  his  heavenly 
spirits.  The  most  numerous  and  most  cele- 
brated of  these  monasteries  was  that  of  Benchor, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  founded  by  St.  Comgal, 
about  the  year  550  ;  and  under  his  direction  a 
reat  number  of  fervent  servants  of  God, 
seemed  to  lead  an  angelical  life  in  mortal  flesh. 
They  tilled  the  ground  with  their  own  hands, 
and  followed  other  manual  labour  which  did 
not  interrupt  their  prayer  and  heavenly  contem- 
plation. They  also  applied  themselves  to  sacred 
studies,  in  which  St.  Comgal  was  himself  an 
excellent  master.*  Their  rule  was  originally 
borrowed  from  those  of  St.  Basil,  and  other 
orientals. 

St.  Columban,  after  having  learned  the  first 
elements  of  the  sciences  under  St.  Sinellus  at 
Cluain-Inys,  took  the  religious  habit  at  Ben- 
chor, and  lived  there  several  years,  inuring 
himself  to  the  most  austere  practices  of  mortifi- 
cation. Such  was  the  progress  he  made  in 
the  sacred  sciences  as  to  be  esteemed  a  kind  of 
oracle  in  them ;  and,  when  very  young,  he 
composed  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  to  be 
a  help  to  devotion  to  himself  and  others  in  re- 
citing those  divine  prayers :  but  this  work  is 
long  since  lost.  To  disengage  himself  more 
perfectly  from  the  world  and  all  earthly  ties,  he 
desired,    like   Abraham,    to    travel    into    some 

•l  S.Aug.  L  de  Nuptiis  et  Concup.  c.  11. n.  13.  p.  2S7 
et  1.  de  bono  Conjug.  c.  18.  n.  21.  p.  322. 

*  See  his  life  on  the  10th  of  May. 
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foreign  country;  and,  having  communicated 
his  design  to  St.  Comgal,  obtained  his  leave 
and  blessing,  though  with  some  difficulty.  For 
the  holy  abbot  was  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  such 
an  assistant,  and  only  consented  because  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  desire  of  Columban  was 
an  inspiration  of  God  for  the  advancement  of 
his  honour.  Our  saint  departed  from  Benchor 
with  twelve  other  monks,  being  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  passed  into  Britain,  and 
thence  into  Gaul,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
year  585.  Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  there 
much  neglected,  partly  by  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians,  and  partly  through  the  remissness  of 
some  of  the  prelates.  There  were  i'ew  places 
where  penance  was  observed,  or  mortification 
practised.  Columban  preached  in  all  places 
through  which  he  passed,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  lite  added  great  weight  to  his  instructions. 
He  was  so  humble  that  he  always  contended 
with  his  twelve  companions  for  the  lowest  place. 
They  were  all  of  one  mind  ;  their  modesty,  so- 
briety, gentleness,  patience,  and  charity  made 
them  universally  admired.  If  any  one  was 
guilty  of  the  least  fault,  they  all  joined  in  re- 
forming his  error.  Every  thing  was  in  com- 
mon ;  nor  was  ever  any  contradiction  or  harsh 
word  heard  among  them.  In  whatever  place 
they  abode,  their  example  inspired  a  universal 
piety. 

Columban's  reputation  reached  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Burgundy.  This  was  Gontran,  (not 
Sigebert,  as  some  have  mistaken,)  who  entreated 
him  to  stay  in  his  kingdom,  and  offered  him 
whatever  spot  of  ground  he  should  choose  in 
all  his  dominions  for  building  a  monastery. 
Columban  pitched  upon  the  ruinous  old  castle 
of  Anegrai,  situate  in  the  desert  of  Voge,  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  what  is  now  called  Lorrain. 
Here  he  erected  his  first  monastery,  which  is 
long  ago  extinct.  This  house  became  soon 
too  small  to  contain  the  great  numbers  that  de- 
sired to  live  under  the  discipline  of  the  saint. 
He  therefore  built  a  second  monastery  called 
Luxeu,  eight  miles  from  the  former.  This 
became  the  chief  house  of  his  Order,  and  still 
subsists.  A  third  monastery  was  built  by  St. 
Columban,  about  three  miles  from  Luxeu, 
which,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  springs 
in  that  place,  was  called  Fountains.  It  is  now 
no  more  than  a  priory  dependent  of  Luxeu. 
St.  Columban  appointed  superiors,  who  were 
persons  of  approved  piety,  over  each  of  these 
monasteries,  and  resided  himself  in  each  by 
turns.  Sixteen  discourses  or  instructions  which 
he  made  to  his  monks,  out  of  many  others  which 
he  appears  by  some  of  these  to  have  written, 
are  published  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers.1 
In  them  we  discern  the  author's  great  penetra- 
tion and  light  in  spiritual  things,  and  admire 
his  affective  piety  and  unction,  and  a  doctrine 
above  what  is  human,  to  use  the  expression  of 
a  contemporary  writer.2     Speaking  of  the  con- 

1  Bibl.  Patrum,  t.  12.  p.  9.  21. 
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tempt  of  the  world  the  saint  cries  out  :  "  O 
transitory  life,  how  many  hast  thou  deceived, 
seduced,  and  blinded  !  If  I  consider  the  rapidity 
of  thy  flight,  thou  seemest  a  nothing:  thy  ex- 
istence is  little  more  than  a  shadow.  They  who 
set  their  hearts  on  thee,  know  thee  not ;  they 
only  understand  thee  who  despise  thy  enjoy- 
ments. When  thou  showest  thyself,  thou  art 
again  withdrawn  as  if  thou  wert  no  more  than 
a  phantom.  What  art  thou  but  a  swift  course 
on  a  road,  passing  as  a  bird  on  the  win^,  un- 
certain as  a  cloud,  frail  as  a  vapour,  vanishing 
as  a  shadow." 

The  short  poems  of  St.  Columban  on  moral 
and  pious  subjects,  show  him  to  have  been  a 
good  poet  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  profane  history 
and  mythology.3  Among  the  works  of  St. 
Columban,  nothing  was  so  much  admired  as 
his  Rule,  which  St.  Benedict  Anian  has  inserted 
in  his  collection  of  monastic  rules,  and  which 
is  full  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  instruction.  The 
author  lays  down  for  the  foundation  of  his  rule, 
the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  as  a 
general  precept,  upon  which  the  superstructure 
of  all  the  rest  is  to  be  raised.  He  inculcates 
obedience,  poverty,  disinterestedness,  humility, 
chastity,  mortification  both  external  (or  of  the 
senses)  and  internal,  or  of  the  will,  in  doing 
nothing  according  to  self-will ;  silence  and  pru- 
dence to  discern  between  good  and  evil  :  each 
of  these  he  enforces  and  grounds  upon  some  text 
of  scripture  or  principle  of  morality.  He  ap- 
points, that  monks  shall  eat  only  toward  the 
evening,  and  only  the  meanest  food,  herbs,  pulse, 
or  meal  moistened  in  water,  with  a  little  bread  : 
the  food  to  be  proportioned  to  their  labour. 
He  will  have  them  to  eat.  every  day  that  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  all  duties!  and  he  pre- 
scribes every  day  to  be  spent  in  fasting,  prayer, 
reading,  and,  except  on  festivals,  manual  labour. 
In  prescribing  the  office  which  was  called  The 
Course,  he  mentions  the  number  of  psalms 
and  verses  to  be  recited  at  every  hour.  St. 
Columban  adds,  that  he  received  these  rules 
from  his  fathers,  that  is,  the  monks  of  Ireland. 
He  says,  that  it  was  customary  to  kneel  down 
at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  and  mentions  the 
obligation  of  every  one's  praying  also  privately 
in  his  own  chamber  ;  and  adds,  that  the  essen- 
tial parts  are  praver  of  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
tinual application  of  the  mind  to  God.4  After 
the  rule  follows  the  saint's  penitential,  contain- 
ing prescriptions  of  penances  to  be  imposed 
upon  monks  for  every  fault,  how  light  soever. 
He  that  shall  not  answer  Amen  at  grace,  before 
and  after  meals,  shall  have  six  lashes  ;  he  that 
shall  talk  in  the  refectory,  as  many  ;  he  that 
shall  not  forbear  coughing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  psalm,  shall  be  treated  after  the  same  manner ; 
likewise  he  that  shall  touch  the  chalice  with  his 

3  See  these  poems  in  Goldast's  Parameticorum  vete- 
rum  :  in  Patrick  Fleming's  Collectanea  Sacra ;  and  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  printed  at  Lyons. 
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teeth,  or  shall  smile  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice. They  that  have  spoken  roughly  or  f'ro- 
wardly,  shall  receive  fifty  lashes,  as  well  as  they 
that  shall  have  answered  again  to  their  superior. 
Six  lushes  werethe  chastisement  of  small  faults  : 
for  greater,  especially  relating  to  neglects  in  the 
holy  mass,  sometimes  two  hundred,  but  never 
more  than  twenty-five  at  a  time.  Penance  was 
enjoined  a  monk  who,  after  finishing  his  task  of 
work,  did  not  ask  for  more  ;  or  did  any  thing 
without  orders.  Other  penances  were  pre- 
scribed besides  the  discipline,  as  extraordinary 
fasts,  silence,  separation  from  the  table,  and  hu- 
miliations. St.  Columban  distinguishes  two 
sorts  of  sins  :  mortal  sins,  which  were  to  be 
confessed  to  the  priest;  and  lesser  sins,  which 
might  often  be  confessed  to  the  abbot,  or  others 
who  were  not  priests,  before  they  sat  down 
to  table,  or  went  to  bed.5  Confession  preceded 
the  penance.  Fleury6  and  Ceillier?  observe 
from  this  penitential,  that  the  monks,  at  going 
out  or  coming  into  the  house,  asked  the  blessing 
of  the  superior,  and  presented  themselves  before 
the  cross  ;  and  that  they  made  the  sign  of  the 
iti^s  upon  a  spoon,  lamp,  or  whatever  else  they 
used,  before  they  touched  it :  an  omission  of 
which  was  chastised  with  six  lashes.  There  is 
another  penitential  of  St.  Columban,  which 
contains  canonical  punishments  for  all  kinds  of 
sins,  and  all  sorts  of  persons.  The  rule  of  St. 
Columban  was  highly  esteemed,  was  observed 
in  many  great  monasteries,  and  is  still  followed 
in  some  jointly  with  that  of  St.  Bennet.  The 
monks  of  St.  Columban  in  the  beginning  lived 
on  herbs  and  the  bark  of  trees :  and  were 
sometimes  reduced  to  extreme  necessity,  and 
relieved  by  God  in  a  miraculous  manner.  It 
was  the  saint's  custom  to  pass  some  time  before 
all  great  festivals  in  a  closer  solitude ;  for 
which  purpose  he  retired  to  a  secret  cavern 
some  miles  from  his  monastery. 

St.  Columban  kept  the  feast  of  Easter  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  spring 
equinox,  though  it  fell  on  a  Sunday,  according 
to  the  custom  he  had  learned  in  Ireland. 
Being  reproved  on  this  apcount  by  the  French 
bishops,  he  consulted  the  holy  pope  St.  Gre- 
gory, insisting  upon  the  authority  of  Anatolius, 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  280,  and  the  practice 
of  the  Western,  that  is,  the  Irish  Church.8 
Though  he  wrote  twice  to  St.  Gregory  he  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  probably  his  letters 
were  never  delivered.  He  wrote  about  the 
same  time,  twelve  years  after  his  arrival  in 
France,  to  certain  French  bishops  assembled 
in  a  council.  He  presses  their  own  duties  upon 
them,  and  gives  them  lessons  of  humility  and 
charitableness,  begging,  that  as  to  the  time  of 
celebrating  Easter,  every  one  might  keep  his 
own  custom.  After  the  death  of  St.  Gregory, 
in  it'll,  Sabinian  held  the  apostolic  see  five 
mouths   and    nineteen  days,  and    Boniface  III. 

s  Prolog,  in  Pamit.  e 
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eight  months  and  twenty-three  days.  To  this 
pope,  or  to  his  successor,  Boniface  IV.  St. 
Columban  again  applied  himself  for  leave  to 
observe  the  tradition  of  his  own  country  in  the 
celebration  of  Easter.9  But  a  storm  was  raised 
against  him  which  drova  him  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy.  Childebert  dying  in  59b', 
left  two  sons,  Theodebert  the  elder,  king  of 
Austrasia,  and  Theodoric,  king  of  Burgundy, 
both  under  the  care  of  their  grandmother, 
Brunehault.  Theodoric  had  a  great  respect 
for  St.  Columban,  who  lived  in  his  dominions; 
and  he  often  visited  him.  The  abbot  reproved 
him  for  keeping  concubines  instead  of  marry- 
ing a  queen,  and  the  king  promised  to  reform 
his  manners  according  to  his  advice.  Brune- 
hault, fearing  lest  a  queen  should  ruin  her  credit 
with  her  grandson,  was  much  provoked  against 
the  holy  man.  Her  resentment  was  much 
increased  by  his  refusing  to  bless,  at  her  desire, 
the  king's  four  natural  children,  saying  : 
"  They  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  ;  they 
are  the  fruit  of  debauchery."  St.  Columban 
also  denied  her  entrance  into  his  monastery, 
when  she  came  to  visit  him  :  for  this  he  did  to 
all  women,  and  even  to  all  seculars.  At  this, 
however,  her  wrath  against  him  was  rekin- 
dled.10 The  abbot,  seeing  the  king  did  not 
keep  his  word  with  him  about  dismissing  his 
concubines,  wrote  him  a  severe  letter,  with 
threats  of  excommunication  if  he  altered  not 
his  course  of  life.  Brunehault  took  that 
opportunity  to  stir  up  the  king  against  him, 
who  banished  him,  first  to  Besancon,  and  after- 
ward ordered  two  noblemen  to  conduct  him  to 
Nantes,  and  there  see  him  shipped  off  for  Ire- 
land, in  610,  after  he  had  sanctified  the  desert 
of  Voge  for  twenty-five  years.  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  Nantes  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  monks  at  Luxeu,  full  of  discretion  and 
charity,  exhorting  them  to  patience  and  union. 
He  put  to  sea,  but  the  vessel  being  driven 
back  by  contrary  winds,  he  went  to  Clotaire  II. 
who  then  reigned  in  Neustria.  To  him  he 
foretold  that  the  whole  French  monarchy 
would  come  into  his  power  in  less  than  three 
years :  the  same  he  had  confidently  affirmed 
on  two  other  occasions  on  his  road.  He  re- 
turned through  Paris  and  xMeaux,  and  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Theodebert,  by  whom  he  was 
well  received.  Under  his  protection  he  went 
with  some  of  his  disciples  who  had  joined  him, 
to  preach  to  the  infidels  near  tiie  lake  of 
Zurich.  He  took  up  his  dwelling  in  a  solitude 
there,  near  Zug.  The  inhabitants  were  cruel, 
and   impious  worshippers  of  idols.*     St.  Co- 

B  Mabill.  Act.  Bened.  t.  2.  p.21. 
10  See  Mabill.  Act.  Bened.  t.  2.  p.  18.  20.     Fredeg. 
Chron.  n.  36. 


*  The  learned  professor  Mallet,  Introduction  a  l'His- 
toire  Danoise,  (Copenhague,  p.  30.  54,  &c.)  shows  that 
Odin  or  Wodan  was  a  Scythian  who  came  from  the 
Pains  Mffiotis  into  Scandinavia  about  seventy  years 
before  Christ,  and  was  a  great  conqueror.     Frigga  or 
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lumban,  having  begun  to  preach  the  true  God 
to  them,  found  them  one  day  making  ready  a 
sacrifice,  and  a  large  tub  filled  with  beer  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  asked 
them  what  they  intended  to  do  with  it.  They 
answered,  it  was  to  offer  to  their  god  Wbdan." 
St.  Columban  blowed  upon  it,  and  immediately 
the  vessel  burst  into  splinters  with  a  great 
noise,  and  all  the  beer  was  spilt.  The  barba- 
rians were  surprised,  and  said  he  had  a  strong 
breath.  He  exhorted  them  to  forsake  their 
superstitions,  and  retire  home.  Many  were 
converted  and  baptized :  others,  who  had  been 
formerly  baptized,  and  had  apostatized,  re- 
turned to  the  obedience  of  the  gospel.  St. 
Gall,*  who  accompanied  the  saint  from  Ire- 
land, prompted  by  zeal,  set  fire  to  the  pagan 
temples,  and  threw  all  the  offerings  which  he 
found  there  into  the  lake  ;  which  he  could  only 
do  upon  the  presumptive  approbation  of  the 
people.  But  some  that  remained  obstinate  in 
their  idolatry,  were  enraged  at  this  action,  and 
resolved  to  murder  him,  and  to  scourge  St. 
Columban,  and  banish  him  from  their  country. 
The  holy  men,  having  notice  of  their  design, 
retired  to  Arbone,  upon  the  lake  of  Constance, 
where  a  virtuous  priest,  named  Villemar,  re- 
ceived them  courteously,  and  showed  them  a 
fruitful  pleasant  valley  amidst  the  mountains, 
where  stood  the  ruins  of  a  little  city  called  Bri- 
gantium,  now  Bregentz.  In  this  place  St. 
Columban  and  his  companions  found  an  ora- 
tory dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Aurelia,  near 
which  they  built  themselves  cells.  The  people 
had  been  formerly  instructed  slightly  in  the 
faith,  and  had  again  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
set  up  in  this  very  oratory  three  brass  images 
gilt,  which  they  called  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
country.  St.  Columban  ordered  St.  Gall,  who 
understood  the  language  of  the  country,  to 
preach  to  the  people.  He  did  so,  and  after- 
ward broke  the  idols  in  pieces  with  stones,  and 
threw  the  metal  into  the  lake.  St.  Columban 
blessed  the  church,  sprinkled  it  with  holy 
water,  and,  together  with  his  disciples,  went 
round  it  singing  psalms.  After  having  thus 
solemnized  the  dedication,  he  anointed  the 
altar,  deposited  the  relics  of  St.  Aurelia  under 
it,  and  said  mass  upon  it.  The  people  showed 
great  satisfaction  ;  and  returned  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God.  St.  Columban  continued  at 
Bregentz  near  three  years,  and  built  there  a 
small  monastery.  Some  of  his  disciples  worked 
in  the  kitchen-garden,  others  cultivated  fruit- 
trees,  others  were  fishermen,  and  he  himself 
made  nets.     In  the  mean  time,  Theodoric  and 

"See  Mallet,  Mythologie  des  Celtes,  ou  Remarnues 
But  1  Kddu  des  Islandois,  p.  47.  81. 


Freia  was  his  wife :  and  Thor  the  most  valiant  of  his 
sons.  On  these  three  chief  deities  of  the  Norwegians, 
Germans,  and  Cults,  see  Mallet,  On  the  Kdda,  orBook 
of  the  Mythology  of  the  Islanders,  wrote  in  the  eleventh 
centnry.     Also  Verstegane,  Sammes,  &c. 

*  See  the  life  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  16th  of  October. 
VOL.  II. 


Theodebert  were  at  variance,  and  Theodebert, 
being  defeated,  was  treacherously  delivered  up 
by  his  own  men,  and  sent  by  his  brother  to  their 
grandmother  Bruuehault,  who,  having  sided 
with  Theodoric,  obliged  the  vanquished  prince 
to  receive  holy  orders,  and  not  many  days  alter 
put  him  to  death. 

St.  Columban,  seeing  Theodoric,  his  enemy, 
was  become  master  of  the  country  where  he 
lived,  and  perceiving  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  there  with  safety,  went  with  many  of 
his  disciples  into  Italy.  St.  Gall,  hindered  by 
a  fever,  staid  behind,  and  afterward  built,  not 
far  from  thence,  the  monastery  which  bears  his 
name.  St.  Columban  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion from  Agilulph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  "„nd 
under  his  protection  erected  the  famous  mo- 
nastery of  Bobio,  in  a  desert  amidst  the  Appen- 
nine  mountains,  near  the  river  Trebia.  He 
also  built  an  oratory  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  near  which  he  lived  himself  in  a 
cave,  in  strict  fasting  and  retirement  all  Lent, 
and  at  several  other  seasons  of  the  year :  at 
which  times  he  visited  his  monastery  only  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  The  affair  of  The  Three 
Chapters,  or  writings  which  were  condemned 
in  the  East  by  the  fifth  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  by  pope  Vigilius,  as  favouring 
Nestorianism,  made  at  that  time  a  great  noise 
in  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Istria,  and  some  in 
Africa,  defended  these  writings  with  such 
warmth  as  to  break  off  communion  with  the 
pope  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  to 
set  up  an  open  schism.  Several  among  the 
Lombards  harboured  mistaken  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  three  chapters  grounded  upon 
misinformations,  imagining  that  by  their  con- 
demnation the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  con- 
demned, with  many  other  mistakes  about  the 
remote  transactions  of  the  Orientals  in  that 
controversy ;  which  mistakes  were  very  easy, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  West  being,  for  want 
of  commerce,  and  through  their  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  strangers  to  the  affairs  of 
the  East,  except  as  to  what  they  learned  by 
vague  and  often  false  and  imperfect  relations. 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  tolerated  the  conduct 
of  those  in  the  West,  chiefly  in  Lombardy,  who, 
upon  mistakes  concerning  facts  which  passed 
in  the  East,  defended  the  three  chapters,  but 
did  not  on  that  account  break  off  communion, 
till  they  could  be  better  informed,  as  their  faith 
was  in  all  respects  orthodox.  Hence  he  con- 
stantly communicated  with  them,  and  honoured 
the  warmest  sticklers  among  them  with  frequent 
kind  letters  and  presents.  Of  this  number 
were  king  Agilulph  and  his  queen  Theode- 
linda,  who  were  persons  of  singular  zeal  and 
piety,  had  converted  their  subjects  from  the 
Arian  heresy,  and  founded  many  monasteries 
and  churches.  St.  Columban,  coming  into 
Lombardy,  received  his  informations  concern- 
ing this  debate  from  these  mistaken  informa- 
tions, and  declared  himself  in  tiivour  of  the 
three  chapters.  At  the  solicitation  of  king 
3  N 
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Agilulpb  and  queen  Theodelinda,  his  patrons, 
and  the  founders  of  his  monastery,  he  wrote  to 
pope  Boniface  IV.  a  strong  letter  in  defence  of 
the  three  chapters,  and  against  pope  Vigilius, 

imagining  he  had  condemned  in  the  East  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  as  Liberius  had  signed  a 
confession  of  faith  favourable  to  the  Arians. 
Dr.  Cave  takes  notice  that,  "  It  is  evident  from 
this  very  epist.'e  of  Columban,  that  he  was  not 
rightly  informed  in  the  affair  of  the  three  chap- 
ters."12 In  the  same  letter  the  author  ex- 
presses great  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  professes  himself  inviolably 
attached  to  it.*  He  continued  to  his  dying 
day  in  its  communion,  and  never  joined  the 
schismatics  in  Istria. 

In  France  kingTheodoric  died  some  months 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Theodebert,  in 
613,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigebert, 
an  infant,  under  the  government  of  his  great- 
grandmother,  Bnmehault.  King  Clotaire  made 
war  upon  them,  took  Sigebert  and  two  of  his 
brothers  prisoners,  and  put  Brunehault  to  a 
cruel  death.  Thus  he  remained  sole  king  of 
the  Franks  in  the  same  manner  as  his  grand- 
father Clotaire  had  been,  in  the  year  511,  the 
thirty-first  of  his  reign.  Seeing  the  prophecy 
of  St.  Columban  so  fully  accomplished,  he  sent 
Eustasius,  whom  the  holy  man  had  left  abbot 
of  Luxeu,  to  invite  him  back  into  France. 
The  saint  alleged  he  could  not  then  abandon 
Italy,  but  he  wrote  to  the  king  earnestly  ex- 
horting him  to  reform  his  present  course  of 
life.  Clotaire,  for  his  sake,  powerfully  pro- 
tected his  monastery  of  Luxeu,  enriched  it 
with  considerable  revenues,  and  enlarged  its 
limits.  Luxeu  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  the  chief  monastery  of  those  which  the 
reformed  congregation  of  St.  Vanne  possesses 
in  the  Franche-compte.13  The  abbot  Jonas,  in 
the  life  of  St.  Columban,  informs  us,  that  he 
had  confuted  the  Arians  among  the  Lombards 
with  great  strength  and  success,  particularly  at 
Milan,  and  that  he  composed  a  very  learned 
work  against  that  heresy,  though  it  is  long 
since  lost.  St.  Columban  lived  to  govern  his 
new  monastery  of  Bobio  only  about  a  year,  and 
died  on  the  21st  of  November,  in  615.    In  his 

B  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  t.  1.  p.  543. 

13  See  Martenne  and  Durand,  Voyage  Liter,  p.  170. 


*  From  this  letter  Bower  pretends  to  infer  that  the 
Irish  wire  not  disabused  of  their  mistake  in  defending 
the  three  chanters  by  the  letter  which  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  wrote  to  them  on  th.it  subject  in  592.  But  this 
letter  of  St.  Columban  was  wrote  in  613,  the  year  before 
the  death  of  Boniface  IV.  and  he  had  left  Ireland  about 
the  year  585.  See  Mabill  m,  Annal.  Bened.  t.  2.  liivet 
shows  from  this  very  letter,  and  from  the  silence  o*-  all 
parties,  that  St.  Columban  then  conformed  to  the  Nicene 
decree  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  that  the 
monks  of  Luxeu  did  the  same.  This  is  clear  from  the 
silence  of  the  seditious  monks  in  Italy,  who  made  the 
most  trifling  objections  to  his  rule  and  tonsure,  in  the 
council  of  Maqon,  and  would  never  have  passed  orer  the 
keeping  Kaster  at  an  undue  time,  had  he  then  done  it. 
See  Ilelyot,  t.  5.  p.  70. 


poem  on  Fedolius,  which  he  seems  to  have 
wrote  a  little  before  his  death,  he  says  he  was 
then  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  Olympiad ;  he 
was,  consequently,  at  that  time  at  least  seventy- 
two  years  old.  The  breviary  of  the  French 
Benedictina  styles  him  one  of  the  chief  patri- 
archs of  the  monastic  institute,  especially  in 
France,  where  many  of  the  principal  monaste- 
ries followed  his  rule,  till,  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  they 
all  received  that  of  St.  Bennet.  St.  Columban 
s  honoured  in  many  churches  of  France,  Italy, 
and  olher  countries,  and  is  named  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  See  his  life  well  wrote 
by  Jonas,  abbot  of  Luxeu,  in  650.*  Rivet, 
Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  t.  3.  p.  505.  Helyot, 
t.  5.  p.  65.  Ceillier,  t.  17.  p.  462.  Fleming's 
Collectanea,  &c. 

ST.  GELASIUS,  POPE,  C. 

Pope  Felix  II.  or,  as  he  is  often  styled,  III. 
died  on  the  25th  of  February,  in  492,  and 
soon  after  Gelasius,  of  an  African  family,  but 
a  native  of  Rome,  was  ordained  bishop  of  that 
city.  He  governed  the  Church  four  years, 
eight  months,  and  eighteen  days.  This  pope 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  very  skilful  and 
knowing  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
Church  ;  and  is  extolled  for  the  purity  of  his 
manners,  his  extraordinary  humility,  temper- 
ance, austerity  of  life,  and  liberality  to  the 
poor,  for  whose  sake  he  kept  himself  always 
poor,  as  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  died  before 
the  year  556,  tells  us.1  Facundus  of  Hermione, 
who  wrote  within  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
says,  "  He  was  famous  over  the  whole  world  for 
his  learning,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life."*  To 
his  other  great  virtues  he  joined  a  love  of  order 
and  discipline,  with  an  uncommon  prudence  and 
courage.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  pontifical 
chair,  he  refused  to  send  letters  of  communion  to 
Euphemius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  because 
he  refused  to  expunge  out  of  the  dyptics  (or 
register  of  orthodox  bishops  deceased,  who  were 
named  at  the  altar)  the  name  of  Acacius,  one 
of  his  late  predecessors,  who,  indeed,  never 
rejected  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  had 
shown  too  much  condescension  to  his  master, 
the  emperor,  in  favouring  the  Eutychians,  and 
in  living  in  communion  with  Peter,  the  noto- 
rious, most  artful  Eutychian  usurper  of  the  see 
of  Alexandria,  and  other  ringleaders  of  that 
sect.  Euphemius,  who  after  the  short  episco- 
pacy of  Fravitas,  had  succeeded  Acacius,  was 

1  Ep.  Nnncupat.  ail  Julian. 

!  Facund.  Hermian.  contra  Mocian.  p.  566. 


*  That  this  Jonas  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  is  asserted 
by  Trithemius,  Surius,  Coccius  Sabellicus,  Arnold  Wion, 
Uolanus,  and  others:  and  they  ground  their  assertion 
upon  what  Jonas  himself  has  written  in  his  preface  to 
the  life  of  St.  Columban,  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Jonas,  a  Frenchman  and  monk  of  Fontenelle,  who, 
in  7.i  1 .  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wulfran,  archbishop  of  Sens. 
See  Ware's  Irish  Writers,  p.  29.  ed.  II  ar. 
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a  zealous  Catholic,  and  was  afterward  banished 
for  his  faith  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and 
died  at  Ancyra,  in  515.  His  name  is  placed 
by  the  Greeks  in  their  Calendar;  and  Natalis 
Alexander  shows  that  neither  he  nor  his  suc- 
cessor Macedonius  were  schismatics ;  for  though 
the  popes  refused  them  the  usuafl  public  tokens 
of  communion,  this  was  not  an  excommunica- 
tion, much  less  was  it  extended  to  their  sub- 
jects, as  Bower  and  some  other  notorious  slan- 
derers pretend.  This  the  Bollandists  also 
prove  by  the  like  examples  of  St.  Flavian  of 
Antioch  and  St.  Elias  of  Jerusalem,  named  in' 
the  Roman  Martyrology.  This  intermission 
of  the  tokens  of  communion  was,  however,  a 
mark  of  displeasure,  as  when  in  our  days  the 
popes  have  addressed  their  commissions  to 
neighbouring-  prelates,  not  to  certain  diocesans 
in  France,  who  were  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Jansenists,  or  on  other  accounts.  This 
interruption  of  the  usual  marks  of  communion 
between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  principal 
sees  in  the  East,  continued  till,  by  order  of  the 
orthodox  emperor  Justin,  in  518,  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  the  rest  made 
satisfaction  to  Hormisdas  by  erasing  the  name 
of  Acacius. 

Pope  Gelasius  in  several  epistles,3  and  in  his 
Roman  council,  strenuously  asserts  the  supre- 
macy of  his  see,  founded  in  the  words  of  Christ 
to  St.  Peter,  which  see  from  the  beginning  has 
had  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  over  the  world, 
and  from  which  lies  no  appeal  to  any  other 
Church.  Amongst  many  rules  which  he  lays 
down  for  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  he  de- 
clares that  its  revenues  are  to  be  exactly  divided 
into  four  parts,  whereof  one  is  for  the  bishop, 
another  for  his  clergy,  the  third  for  the  poor, 
and  the  fourth  for  the  fabric*  Andromachus, 
a  Roman  senator,  and  many  others  attempted 
to  restore  the  Lupercalia,  which  were  riotous 
feasts  and  diversions  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan, 
which  Gelasius  had  abolished.  He  enforced 
his  prohibition  by  a  treatise  on  that  subject, 
entitled,  Against  Andromachus.  This  holy- 
pope  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  extirpate  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  and  several  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  the  Marca  of  Ancona,  especially 
simony ;  and  he  severely  forbade  ecclesiastics 
to  traffic.  The  Manichees  who  concealed  them- 
selves in  Rome,  he  detected  by  commanding 
all  to  receive  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
because  those  heretics  abstained  from  the  cup, 
reputing  wine  impure.  This  their  affectation 
was  a  long  time  unobserved,  and  they  received 
the  sacrament  from  the  Catholics,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Leo,5  in  the  year  443.  They  continued 
this  practice  till  the  prohibition  of  Gelasius.  in 
496,  who  justly  calls  the  division  which  they 
made  upon  a  superstitious  motive,  sacrilegious.6 
His  very  prohibition  (which  ceased  by  disuse 
when  that  heresy  was  abolished)  suffices  to 

3  Ep.  •!.  p.  1 1G9.    Ep.  8.  p.  1 185.  *  Ep.  9. 

8  S.  Leo.  Semi.  4.  de  Quadr.  t.  1.  p.  217. 
6  De  Coaster,  dist.  2.  c.  12. 


demonstrate  that  the  use  of  one  or  both  kinds 
was  then  promiscuous  and  at  discretion,  which 
many  instances  of  that  and  preceding  ages 
demonstrate.  Gennadius  informs  us,  that  pope 
Gelasius  composed  sacred  hymns  in  imitation 
of  St.  Ambrose:  but  these  are  now  lost.*  It 
is  manifest  from  the  letters  of  St.  Innocent  I. 
St.  Celestine,  and  St.  Leo,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  a  written  Order  of  the  mass  before 
Gelasius.  This  doubtless  was  the  basis  of  his 
Sacramentary.  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
16S0,  from  a  manuscript  copy  nine  hundred 
years  old,  by  the  care  of  Thomasi,  a  Theatin, 
afterward  cardinal.7  In  it  occur  the  solemn 
veneration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  and 
the  reservation  of  the  particle  of  the  eucharist 
offered  the  foregoing  day  for  the  communion 
that  day :  the  blessing  of  the  holy  oils,  the 
anointing  and  other  ceremonies  used  at  bap- 
tism ;  blessing  of  holy  water;  prayers  for 
entering  new  houses,  &c.  several  masses  for 
the  feasts  of  saints,  expressing  their  invocation, 
and  the  veneration  of  their  relics :  votive 
masses  for  travellers,  for  obtaining  charity  and 
other  virtues ;  for  marriage  with  the  nuptial 
benediction,  for  birth -days,  for  the  sick,  for  the 
dead,  &c.  In  494,  pope  Gelasius  held  at 
Rome  a  council  of  seventy  bishops,  in  which 
he  published  his  famous  decree,  containing  a 
list  of  the  canonical  books  of  scripture  then 
universally  received ;  another  of  orthodox  fa- 
thers ;  and  a  third  of  apocryphal  books  which 
are  of  two  classes ;  some  forgeries,  as  the  Acts 
of  St.  George,  &c.  others  genuine  and  useful 
in  many  things,  but  containing  some  falsity  or 
error,  and  to  be  read  with  caution,  or  at  least 
excluded  the  canon  of  scriptures.8  This  great 
pope's  manner  of  writing  is  elegant  and  noble  ; 

7  Published  also  by  Mabillon,  and  lastly  by  Murafori 
in  Liturg.  veter. 

8  See  his  decree  De  libris  saens  et  Apocryphis  in 
Gratian's  collection;  and  more  correctly  in  Foutanini's 
Appendix  to  Antiquit.  Hortae,  and  after  him  in  Mansi's 
supplem.  Cone. 


*  Amongst  the  works  of  pope  Gelasius,  the  treatise 
On  the  Bond  of  an  Anathema,  was  written  to  show  thai 
Acacius  could  not  be  absolved  from  excommunication 
after  his  death.  The  book  On  Two  Natures  in  Christ, 
against  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  which  some 
have  ascribed  to  Gelasius  of  Cyzieus,  or  another  of 
Caesarea,  seems  most  probably  the  work  of  this  pope,  as 
F.  Labbe  shows,  (De  Scriptor.  Eccl.  t.  1.  p.  342.) 

Philip  Buonamici,  in  his  most  elegant  aud  polite 
dialogue  De  claris  Pontificiarum  literarum  scriptoribus, 
ad  Bened.  XIV.  at  Rome,  1 753,  commends  the  letters  of 
Leo  I.  Felix  III.  Gelasius  I.  and  Symmachus  as  supe- 
rior to  other  compositions  of  their  age  in  strength, 
gravity,  and  elegance.  This  author  complains  that  to  see 
the  dignity  of  the  holy  see  degraded  by  a  half-Latin 
style  in  an  important  decree  or  letter  to  some  prince, 
raised  his  indignation  more  than  if  he  had  seen  Cor- 
regio's  magnificent  Night  covered  with  dirt,  and  trod 
under  foot.  This  Night  is  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Nativity,  in  which  all  is  dark  except  the  divine  infant, 
which  casts  a  very  strong  bright  light,  in  contrast  with 
the  beautiful  night.  The  original  is  at  Reggio,  not  at 
Parma,  as  some  have  said :  but  even  copies  have  some 
degree  of  this  excellence. 
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but  sometimes  obscure  and  perplexed.  He 
died  in  496,  on  the  21st  of  November,  on 
which  day  his  name  occurs  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  and  those  of  Bede,  Usuard,  &c. 
See  the  works  of  St.  Gelasius,  and  the  coun- 
cils :  Anastasius,  in  Pontificali  ap.  Muratori, 
t.  A.  p.  122.     Ceillier,  t.  15.  p.  288. 
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ST.  CECILY,  V. 
A.  D.  230. 


M. 


The  name  of  St.  Cecily  has  always  been  most 
illustrious  in  the  Church,  and  ever  since  the 
primitive  ages  is  mentioned  with  distinction 
in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  sacra- 
mentaries  and  calendars  of  the  Church.  Her 
spouse  Valerian,  Tiburtius,  and  Maximus,  an 
officer,  who  were  her  companions  in  martyr- 
dom, are  also  mentioned  in  the  same  authentic 
and  venerable  writings.  St.  Cecily  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  of  a  good  family,  and  educated 
in  the  principles  and  perfect  practice  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  her  youth  she  by  vow 
consecrated  her  virginity  to  God,  yet  was  com- 
pelled by  her  parents  to  marry  a  nobleman 
named  Valerian.  Him  she  converted  to  the 
faith,  and  soon  after  gained  to  the  same  his 
brother  Tiburtius.  The  men  first  suffered 
martyrdom,  being  beheaded  for  the  faith.  St. 
Cecily  finished  her  glorious  triumph  some  days 
after  them.  Their  acts,  which  are  of  very 
small  authority,  make  them  contemporary  with 
pope  Urban  I.  and  consequently  place  their 
martyrdom  about  the  year  230,  under  Alex- 
ander Severus  :  for,  though  that  emperor  was 
very  favourable  to  the  Christians,  sometimes 
in  popular  commotions,  or  by  the  tyranny  of 
prefects,  several  martyrs  suffered  in  his  reign.1 
Ulpian,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards 
and  prime  minister,  was  a  declared  enemy  and 
persecutor ;  but  was  at  length  murdered  by 
the  praetorian  troops  which  were  under  his 
command.  Others,  however,  place  the  triumph 
of  these  martyrs  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  be- 
tween the  years  176  and  180.  Their  sacred 
bodies  were  deposited  in  part  of  the  cemetery 
of  Calixtus,  which  part  from  our  saint  was 
called  St  Cecily's  cemetery.  Mention  is  made 
of  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Cecily  in  Home  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  which  pope  Symmachus 
held  a  council  in  the  year  500.  This  church 
being  fallen  to  decay,  pope  Paschal  [.began 
to  rebuild  it;  but  was  in  some  pain  how  he 
should  hud  the  body  of  the  saint,  for  it  was 
thought  t hut  the  Lombards  had  taken  it  away, 
as  they  had   many  others   from   the   cemeteries 

lill.niont,   Hist,  drs  Emper.   in  Alex.  art.  18. 
et  Bist,  de  PEgl.  t.  3.  in  S.  Urban,  p  260.    Orsi,  I.  <'■ 
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of  Rome,  when  they  besieged  that  city  under 
king  Astulphus,  in  755.  One  Sunday,  as  this 
pope  was  assisting  at  matins,  as  he  was  wont, 
at  St.  Peter's,  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  in  which 
he  was  advertised  by  St.  Cecily  herself  that 
the  Lombards  had  in  vain  sought  for  her  body, 
and  that  he  should  find  it;  and  he  accord- 
ingly discovered  it  in  the  cemetery  called  by 
her  name,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  gold  tissue, 
with  linen  cloths  at  her  feet,  dipped  in  her 
blood.  With  her  body  was  found  that  of 
Valerian,  her  husband;  and  the  pope  caused 
them  to  be  translated  to  her  church  in  the  city; 
as  also  the  bodies  of  Tiburtius  and  Maximus, 
martyrs,  and  of  the  popes  Urban  and  Lucius, 
which  lay  in  the  adjoining  cemetery  of  Pra3- 
textatus,  on  the  same  Appian  road.*  This 
translation  was  made  in  821.  Pope  Paschal 
founded  a  monastery  in  honour  of  these  saints, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Cecily,  that  the  monks 
might  perform  the  office  day  and  night.  He 
adorned  that  church  with  great  magnificence, 
and  gave  to  it  silver  plate  to  the  amount  of 
about  nine  hundred  pounds, — among  other 
things  a  ciborium,  or  tabernacle,  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  weight ;  and  a  great  many  pieces 
of  rich  stuffs  for  veils,  and  such  kinds  of  orna- 
ments ;  in  one  of  which  was  represented  the 
angel  crowning  St.  Cecily,  Valerian,  and  Ti- 
burtius. This  church,  which  gives  title  to  a 
cardinal  priest,  was  sumptuously  rebuilt  in 
1599  by  cardinal  Paul  Emilius  Sfondrati, 
nephew  to  pope  Gregory  XIV.*  when  Clement 
VIII.  caused  the  bodies  of  these  saints  to  be 
removed  from  under  the  high  altar,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  most  sumptuous  vault  in  the  same 
church,  called  the  Confession  of  St.  Cecily  :  it 
was  enriched  in  such  a  manner  by  cardinal 
Paid  Emilius  Sfondrati  as  to  dazzle  the  eye 
and  astonish  the  spectator.  This  church  of 
St.  Cecily  is  called  In  Trastevere,  or,  Beyond 
the  Tiber,  to  distinguish  it  from  two  other 
churches  in  Rome  which  bear  the  name  of  this 
saint. 

St.  Cecily,  from  her  assiduity  in  singing  the 
divine  praises,  (in  which,  according  to  her 
Acts,  she  often  joined  instrumental  music  with 
vocal,)  is  regarded  as  patroness  of  church 
music.  The  psalms,  and  many  sacred  canticles 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  holy  scripture, 
and  the  universal  practice  both  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  recom- 
mend the  religious  custom  of  sometimes  em- 
ploying  a  decent  and  grave  music  in  sound- 
iug  forth  the  divine  praises.  By  this  homage 
of  praise  we  join  the  heavenly  spirits  in  their 
uninterrupted  songs  of  adoration,  love,  and 
praise.f     And  by  such   music  we  express  the 

8  Anastasius  in  Paschali  I.  ap.  Murat.  t.  3.  p.  215,  216. 

*  Uncle  to  cardinal  Celestin  Sfondrati,  author  of  the 
posthumous  work,  Nodus  Pnedestinationis  Dissolutus, 
often  mentioned  in  the  schools. 

f  An^.ls  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art, 

Ig  together,  though  we  dwell  auart. 
Waller. 
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spiritual  joy  of  our  hearts  in  this  heavenly 
function,  and  excite  ourselves  therein  to  holy 
jubilation  and  devotion.  Divine  love  and 
praise  are  the  work  of  the  heart,  without  which 
all  words  or  exterior  signs  are  hypocrisy  and 
mockery.  Yet  as  we  are  bound  to  consecrate 
to  God  our  voices,  and  all  our  organs  and 
faculties,  and  all  creatures  which  we  use  ;  so 
we  ought  to  employ  them  all  in  magnifying 
his  sanctity,  greatness,  and  glory,  and  some- 
times to  accompany  our  interior  affections  of 
devotion  with  the  most  expressive  exterior 
signs.  St.  Chrysostom  elegantly  extols  the 
good  effects  of  sacred  music,  and  shows  how 
strongly  the  fire  of  divine  love  is  kindled  in  the 
soul  by  devout  psalmody.3  St.  Austin  teaches 
that  "  it  is  useful  in  moving  piously  the  mind, 
and  kindling  the  affections  of  divine  love."4 
And  he  mentions  that  when  he  was  but  lately 
converted  to  God,  by  the  sacred  singing  at 
church  he  was  moved  to  shed  abundance  of 
sweet  tears.5  But  he  much  bewails  the  danger 
of  being  too  much  carried  away  by  the  delight 
of  the  harmony,  and  confesses  that  he  had 
sometimes  been  more  pleased  with  the  music 
than  affected  with  what  was  sung,6  for  which 
he  severely  condemns  himself.  St.  Charles 
Borromeoin  his  youth  allowed  himself  no  other 
amusement  but  that  of  grave  music,  with  a  view 
to  that  of  the  Church.  As  to  music  as  an  amuse- 
ment, too  much  time  must  never  be  given  to 
it,  and  extreme  care  ought  to  be  taken,  as  a 
judicious  and  experienced  tutor  observes,  that 
children  be  not  set  to  learn  it  very  young, 
because  it  is  a  thing  which  bewitches  the 
senses,  dissipates  the  mind  exceedingly,  and 
alienates  it  from  serious  studies,  as  daily  ex- 
perience shows.  Soft  and  effeminate  music 
is  to  be  always  shunned  with  abhorrence,  as 
the  corrupter  of  the  heart,  and  the  poison  of 
virtue. 

ST.   THEODORUS    THE   STUDITE, 
ABBOT. 

St.  Pi.ato,  the  holy  abbot  of  Symboleon  upon 
Mount  Olympus,  in  Bithynia,  being  obliged 
to  come  to  Constantinople  for  certain  affairs, 
was  received  there  as  an  angel  sent  from  hea- 
ven, and  numberless  conversions  were  the 
truit  ot  his  example  and  pious  exhortations. 
He  reconciled  families  that  were  at  variance, 
promoted  all  virtue,  and  corrected  vice.  Soon 
alter  his  return  to  Symboleon,  the  whole  illus- 
trious family  of  his  sister  Theoctista  resolved 
to  imitate  his  example,  and,  renouncing  the 
world,  founded  the  abbey  of  Saccudion  near 
Constantinople  in  781.  Among  these  novices 
no  one  was  more  fervent  in  every  practice  of 
virtue  than  Theodoras,  the  son  of  Theoctista, 
then  in   the  twenty-second  year  of    his   age. 

:i  S.  Chrys.  to  ps.  41.  t  5  p   131    ed  B(>n 
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St.  Plato  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
resign  his  abbacy  in  Bithynia  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  of  this  new  monastery, 
in  782.  Theodorus  made  so  great  progress 
in  virtue  and  learning  that,  in  794,  his  uncle 
abdicated  the  government  of  the  house,  and, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  community, 
invested  him  in  that  dignity,  shutting  himself 
up  in  a  narrow  cell. 

The  young  emperor  Constantine  having,  in 
795,  put  away  Mary,  his  lawful  wife,  after 
seven  years'  cohabitation,  and  taken  to  his  bed 
Theodota,  a  near  relation  of  SS.  Plato  and 
Theodorus,  the  saints  declared  loudly  against 
such  scandalous  enormities.  The  emperor 
desired  exceedingly  to  gain  Theodorus,  and 
employed  for  that  purpose  his  new  empress 
Theodota;  but  though  she  used  her  utmost 
endeavours,  by  promises  of  large  sums  of 
money  and  great  presents,  and  by  the  consi- 
deration of  their  kindred,  her  attempts  were 
fruitless.  The  emperor  then  went  himself  to 
the  monastery  ;  but  neither  the  abbot  nor  any 
of  his  monks  were  there  to  receive  him.  The 
prince  returned  to  his  palace  in  a  great  rage, 
and  sent  two  officers  with  an  order  to  see 
Theodorus  and  those  monks  who  were  his  most 
resolute  adherents  severely  scourged.  The 
punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  abbot  and  ten 
monks  with  such  cruelty  that  the  blood  ran 
down  their  bodies  in  streams ;  which  they 
suffered  with  great  meekness  and  patience. 
After  this  they  were  banished  to  Thessalonica, 
and  a  strict  order  was  published,  forbidding 
any  one  to  receive  or  entertain  them,  so  that 
even  the  abbots  of  that  country  durst  not  afford 
them  any  relief.  St.  Plato  was  confined  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Michael.  St.  Theodorus 
wrote  him  from  Thessalonica  an  account  of 
his  sufferings,  with  the  particulars  of  his 
journey.1  He  wrote  also  to  pope  Leo  III. 
and  received  an  answer  highly  commending 
his  wisdom  and  constancy.  The  emperor's 
mother,  Irene,  having  gained  the  principal 
officers,  dethroned  her  son,  and  ordered  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out :  which  was  executed  with 
such  violence  that  he  died  of  the  wounds  in 
797.  After  this  Irene  reigned  five  years  alone, 
and  recalled  the  exiles.  St.  Theodorus  re- 
turned to  Saccudion,  and  reassembled  his  scat- 
tered flock ;  but  finding  this  monastery  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  of  the  Mussulmans  or 
Saracens,  who  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  took  shelter  within  the  walls  ot 
the  city.  The  patriarch  and  the  empress 
pressed  him  to  settle  in  the  famous  monastery  of 
Studius,  so  called  from  its  founder,  a  patrician 
and  consul,  who,  coming  from  Rome  to  Con- 
stantinople, had  formerly  built  that  monastery. 
Constantine  Copronymus  had  expelled  the 
monks  ;  but  St.  Theodorus  restored  this  fa- 
mous abbey,  and  had  the  comfort  to  see  in  it 
above  a  thousand  monks. 

In  802  the  empress  Irene  was  deposed  by 
1  Ep.  3. 
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Nicephorus,  her  chief  treasurer,  and  banished 
to  a  monastery  in  Prince's  Island,  and   after- 
ward to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in 
close  confinement  in  803.    Nicephorus  assumed 
the  imperial   diadem  on  the   last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in   802.     He  was  one  of  the  most   trea- 
cherous and  perfidious  of  men,   dissimulation 
being  his  chief  talent,  and  it  was  accompanied 
with   the  basest  cruelty  against  all  whom  he 
but  suspected  to  be  his  enemies  ;  of  which  the 
chronicles  of  Theophanes  and  Nicephorus  have 
preserved   most  shocking  instances.      He  was 
a  fast  friend  to  the  Manichees  or  Paulicians, 
who  were  numerous  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia, 
near  his   own  country,  and  was  fond   of  their 
oracles  and  superstitions  to  a  degree  of  frenzy. 
He  grievously  oppressed  the  Catholic  bishops 
and    monasteries,     and    when    remonstrances 
were  made  to  him  by  a  prudent  friend,  how 
odious  he  had  rendered  himself  to  the  whole 
empire  by  his  avarice  and   impiety,  his  answer 
was,  "  My  heart  is  hardened.     Never  expect 
any  thing  but  what  you  see  from  Nicephorus." 
Setting  out  in  May,  811,  to  invade  Bulgaria, 
he  desired  to  gain   St.  Theodorus,  who  had 
boldly  reproved  liim  for  his  impiety.     He  sent 
certain   magistrates  to  the  holy  abbot  for  this 
purpose.     The  saint  answered  them  as  if  he 
was  speaking  to  the  emperor,  and  said,  "  You 
ought  to  repent,  and  not  make  the  evil  incur- 
able.    Not  content  to  bring  yourselves  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  you  drag  others  head- 
long after  you.     He,  whose  eye  beholdeth  all 
things,  declareth  by  my  mouth  that  you  shall 
not  return  from  this  expedition."     Nicephorus 
entered   Bulgaria  with   a   superior  force,  and 
refused  all  terms  which  Crummius,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  offered  him.    The  barbarian,  being 
driven  to  despair,  came  upon  him  by  surprise, 
enclosed,  attacked,  and  slew  him  in  his  tent  on 
the  25th  of  July,  in  811,  when  he  had  reigned 
eight  years  and   nine  months.      Many  patri- 
cians and    the   flower  of  the    Christian   army- 
perished  in  this  action.     Great  numbers  were 
made  prisoners,  and  many  of  these  were  tor- 
mented, hanged,  beheaded,   or  shot  to  death 
with  arrows,  rather  than  consent  to  renounce 
their  faith,  as  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  then 
pagans,  would  have  forced  them  to  do.     These 
are   honoured  by  the  Greeks  as   martyrs  on 
the  23d  of  July.     King  Crummius  caused  a 
drinking-cup    to   be    made    of  the   emperor's 
head,  to  be  used  on  solemn  festivals,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Scythians.     Stau- 
racius,  the  son  of  Nicephorus,  was  proclaimed 
emperor;   but   he,  being  wounded   in   the  late 
battle,  took    the    monastic  habit,   and  died   of 
his  wounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.     Two   mouths   after  the   death   of  Nice- 
phorus, Michael  Curopolates,  surnamed   Ran- 
gabe,  who  had  married  Procopia,  the  daughter 
of  Nicephorus,  was  crowned  emperor  on  the 
2d  of  October.     He  was  magnificent,  liberal, 
pious,  and  a  zealous  Catholic.      By  his  endea- 
vours all  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Constan- 


tinople  were    made    up,   and    the    patriarch 
St.  Nicephorus  reconciled  with   St.  Plato  and 
St.     Theodorus.       Michael    commanded    the 
Paulicians  to  be  punished  with   death  ;    and 
some  were   beheaded.      But   St.  Nicephorus 
put  a  stop   to  the  further  execution  of  that 
edict,  by  persuading  him  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  those  heretics  room  for  repentance,  though 
the   abominations  which  they  practised  were 
most  execrable.      An  Armenian   called  Paul, 
who  made  his  escape  from  Constantinople  into 
Cappadocia,  and  there,   setting    up  a  school, 
and  pretending  to  inspiration,  continued  chief 
of  this  sect  for  thirty  years :  from  him  these 
Manichees  were  called   Paulicians,  but,  by  his 
sons  and  others,  were  soon  divided  into  several 
sects,  all  infamous  for  abominable  impurities.9 
St.  Plato  died  in  813,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  the  emperor  Michael  having  been  shame- 
fully defeated  by   the    Bulgarians,  resolved  to 
resign  the  empire.     This  design  he  communi- 
cated  to    Leo    the    Armenian,    governor    of 
Natolia,  and  son  of  the  patrician  Bardas,  who 
thereupon  was  chosen  and  crowned  emperor, 
on  the  11th  of  July.     Michael,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  took  sanctuary  in  a  church,  and 
all  of  them  embraced  the  monastic  state.     Leo 
defended    Constantinople    against  the   barba- 
rians ;    but  having  perfidiously  attempted  to 
kill  their  king,  under  pretence  of  a  conference, 
that  prince,  in   a  rage,  took  Adrianople,   and 
carried   the  archbishop  Manuel   and  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  captives  into  Bulgaria,  where 
they  converted   many  to  the  Christian   faith. 
For  their  zeal  in  preaching  Christ,  the  arch- 
bishop and  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  other 
Christian  captives  were  put  to  cruel  deaths  by 
order   of  the   successor  of  Crummius.      The 
Greek  Church   honours  them  as  martyrs  on 
the  22d  of  January. 

During  these  public  commotions,  St.  Theo- 
dorus enjoyed  the  sweet  calm  of  his  retire- 
ment, studying  every  day  to  advance  in  the 
perfection  of  holy  charity,  and  to  die  more 
perfectly  to  himself.  He  was  versed  in  the 
sciences,  but  was  the  more  solicitous  to  acquire 
a  settled  humility  of  heart,  without  which 
learning  serves  only  to  puff  up.  Humility 
and  purity  of  heart  give  light  of  understand- 
ing, purge  the  affections,  and  illustrate  the 
mind  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  as  Cassian  remarks,3 
that  an  unclean  mind  should  obtain  the  gift 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  or  an  unmodified  heart 
tiiat  of  divine  charity.  Our  saint's  solitude 
was  disturbed  by  a  storm  which  threatened 
the  Eastern  Church.  The  heresy  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, which  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  set  up  in 
the  East  in  725,  was  espoused  by  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian, who,  in  December,  814,  signified  his  in- 
tention of  abolishing  holy  images  to  the  patriarch 
St.  Nicephorus.  The  patriarch  replied:  "We 
cannot  alter  the  ancient  traditions.  We  venerate 
images  as  we  do  the  cross  and  the  book  of 
the  gospels,  though  there  is  nothing  written 
1  Sue  Theoi>han.  Cuntin.         3  Collat.  14.  c.  10. 
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concerning  them,"  (for  the  Iconoclasts  agreed 
to  reverence  the  cross  and  the  gospels.)  The 
holy  patriarch  was  deprived  in  815,  and 
Theodotus  Cassiterns,  an  Iconoclast,  at  that 
time  equerry  to  the  emperor,  an  illiterate 
layman,  was  ordained  in  his  room.  As  soon 
as  Nicephorus  was  deposed,  the  enemies  of 
holy  images  began  to  deface,  pull  down,  burn, 
and  profane  them  all  manner  of  ways.  St. 
Theodorus  the  Studite,  to  repair  this  scandal 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  ordered  all  his  monks 
to  take  images  in  their  hands,  and  to  carry 
them  solemnly  lifted  up  in  the  procession  on 
Palm-Sunday,  singing  a  hymn  which  begins, 
"  We  reverence  thy  most  pure  image,"  and 
others  of  the  like  nature,  in  honour  of  Christ. 
The  emperor,  upon  notice  hereof,  sent  him  a 
prohibition  to  do  the  like  upon  pain  of  scourg- 
ing and  death.  The  holy  abbot,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  encourage  all  to  honour  holy 
images,  for  which  the  emperor  banished  him 
into  Mysia,  and  commanded  him  to  be  there 
closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Mesope,  near 
Apollonia.  He  forbore  not  still  to  animate  the 
Catholics  by  letters,  of  which  a  great  number 
are  extant.  His  correspondence  being  dis- 
covered, the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Bonitus,  at  a  greater 
distance,  in  Natolia;  and  afterward  sent  Ni- 
cetas,  his  commissary,  to  see  him  severely 
scourged.  Nicetas,  seeing  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  St.  Theodorus  put  off  his  tunic, 
and  offered  his  naked  body,  wasted  with  fast- 
ing, to  the  blows,  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  conceived  the  highest  veneration  for  the 
servant  of  God.  In  order  to  spare  him,  as 
often  as  the  sentence  was  to  be  executed,  he 
contrived,  under  pretence  of  decency,  to  send 
all  others  out  of  the  dungeon  ;  then,  throwing 
a  sheep-skin  over  Theodorus's  back,  he  dis- 
charged upon  it  a  great  number  of  blows, 
which  were  heard  by  those  without;  then 
pricking  his  arm,  to  stain  the  whips  with  blood, 
he  showed  them  when  he  came  out,  and  seemed 
out  of  breath  with  the  pains  he  had  taken. 
By  his  indulgence,  St.  Theodorus  was  able  to 
write  several  letters  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  which 
he  sent  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  to  pope 
Paschal.  To  this  last  he  writes  :  "  Give  ear, 
O  apostolic  prelate,  shepherd  appointed  by 
God  over  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  have 
received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
the  rock  on  which  the  Catholic  Church  is 
built ;  for  you  are  Peter,  since  you  fill  his  see. 
Conic  to  our  assistance."*  The  pope  having 
vigorously  ejected  from  his  communion  Theo- 
dotus and  all  the  Iconoclasts,  St.  Theodorus 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  \  mi  are  from  the  beginning  the  pure  source 
of  the  orthodox  faith  :  you  are  the  secure  har- 
bour of  the  universal  Church,  her  shelter 
against  the  storms  of  heretics,  and  the  city  of 
refuge  chosen  by  God  for  safety."5  All  the 
4  S.  Theod.  Studit.  ep.  3.  s  Ep.  13. 
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five  patriarchs  were  unanimous  in  the  con 
demnation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  as  appears  by  the 
letters  of  St.  Theodorus,  and  other  monuments. 
Several  famous  Iconoclasts  having  been  con- 
verted by  our  saint,  he  and  his  disciple  Nicho- 
las were  both  hung  in  the  air,  and  cruelly 
torn  with  whips,  each  receiving  a  hundred 
stripes.  After  this  they  were  shut  up  in  a 
close  and  noisome  prison,  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  no  one  could  come  near  them.  Here 
they  remained  three  years,  enduring  extreme 
cold  in  winter,  and  almost  stifled  in  summer; 
eaten  by  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  tormented 
with  hunger  and  thirst:  for  their  guards,  who 
were  continually  scoffing  at  them,  threw  them 
in  at  a  hole  in  a  window  only  a  little  piece  ot 
bread  every  other  day.  St.  Theodorus  testi- 
fies, that  he  expected  they  would  be  left  very 
soon  to  perish  with  hunger  ;  and  adds,  "  God 
is  yet  but  too  merciful  to  us."6  He  strenuously 
maintained  the  rigorous  discipline  of  canonical 
penances,  which  all  penitents  were'to  undergo, 
who,  for  fear  of  torments  or  otherwise,  had 
conformed  to  the  Iconoclasts.?  One  of  his 
letters  being  at  length  intercepted,  the  emperor 
sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  the  East,  to 
cause  him  to  be  severely  chastised.  The 
governor  committed  the  execution  to  an  officer, 
who  caused  Nicholas,  the  disciple  who  had 
writ  the  letter,  to  be  cruelly  scourged  ;  then  a 
hundred  stripes  to  be  given  to  Theodorus  ; 
and  after  this,  Nicholas  to  be  again  scourged, 
and  then  to  be  left  lying  on  the  ground,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  air,  in  the  month  of  February. 
The  abbot  Theodorus  also  lay  stretched  on 
the  ground,  out  of  breath,  and  was  a  long  time 
unable  to  take  any  rest,  or  receive  almost  any 
nourishment.  His  disciple,  seeing  him  in  this 
condition,  forgetting  his  own  pain,  moistened 
his  tongue  with  a  little  broth,  and,  after  he 
had  brought  him  to  himself,  endeavoured  to 
dress  his  wounds,  from  which  he  was  forced  to 
cut  away  a  great  deal  of  mortified  and  cor- 
rupted flesh.  Theodorus  was  in  a  high  fever, 
and  for  three  months  in  excessive  pain.  Be- 
fore he  was  recovered,  an  officer  arrived,  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  conduct  him  and  Nicholas 
to  Smyrna,  in  June,  S19.  They  were  forced 
to  walk  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night  were 
put  in  irons. 

At  Smyrna,  the  archbishop,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  furious  among  the  Iconoclasts, 
kept  Theodorus  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon 
under  ground  eighteen  months,  and  caused 
him  to  receive  a  third  time  a  hundred  stripes. 
When  the  saint  set  out  from  thence  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Constantinople,  the  inhuman  arch- 
bishop said,  he  would  desire  the  emperor  to 
send  an  officer  to  cut  off  his  head,  or  at  least 
to  cut  out  his  tongue.  The  persecution  ended 
the  same  year,  with  the  life  of  him  who  had 
raised  it.  Michael,  commander  of  the  con- 
federates, (a  body  of  troops  so  called,)  was 
cast  into  prison  by  the  emperor  for  a  conspi- 
6  S.  Theod.  Stud.  ep.  34.  »  Ep.  11,  &c. 
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racy  against  him,  and  his  ex:cution  was  only 
deferred  one  day,  out  of  respect  to  the  feast  of 
Christmas,  at  the  intercession  of  the  empress. 
In  the  mean  time  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
slew  Leo  at  matins  on  Christmas  night :  his 
four  sons  and  their  mother  were  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Prote  ;  and  Michael  was  taken  out 
of  his  dungeon,  and,  his  fetters  being  knocked 
off,  was  crowned  emperor.  He  was  a  native 
of  Phrygia,  and,  from  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  is  surnamed  Michael  the  Stutterer. 
He  had  been  educated  in  a  certain  heresy,  in 
which  was  a  mixture  of  Judaism,  most  of  its 
laws  being  observed  by  this  sect,  except  that 
baptism  is  substituted  for  circumcision,  as 
Theophanes  informs  us.  He  denied  the  resur- 
rection, maintained  fornication  to  be  lawful, 
and  contemned  studies,  valuing  himself  only 
in  the  knowledge  of  mules,  horses,  and  sheep. 
He  at  first  affected  great  moderation  toward 
the  Catholics,  but  soon  threw  oft'  the  mask, 
and  became  a  great  persecutor.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  the  exiles  were  restored, 
and,  among  others,  St.  Theodorus  the  Studite 
came  out  of  his  dungeon,  after  full  seven  years' 
imprisonment,  from  815  to  821.  He  wrote  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  Michael,  exhorting  him  to 
be  united  with  Rome,  the  first  of  the  Churches, 
and  by  her  with  the  patriarchs,  &c.  Going 
toward  Constantinople,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honours,  and  wrought  many  mi- 
racles on  the  road.  The  new  emperor  refused 
to  suffer  any  images  in  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople: on  which  account  St.  Theodorus,  after 
making  fruitless  remonstrances  to  that  prince, 
left  it,  and  retired  into  the  peninsula  of  St. 
Tryphon,  and  was  followed  by  his  disciples. 
He  was  taken  ill  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, yet  walked  to  church  on  the  fourth  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  and  celebrated  the  holy 
sacrifice.  His  distemper  increasing,  he  was 
not  able  to  speak  aloud,  but  he  dictated  to  a 
secretary  his  last  instructions,  and  to  a  great 
number  of  bishops  and  devout  persons,  who 
came  to  visit  him  in  his  sickness ;  and  he  left 
his  monks  an  excellent  testament,  recommend- 
ing to  them  fervour  in  all  monastic  duties, 
never  to  have  any  property,  not  so  much  as  of 
a  needle  ;  to  leave  the  care  of  temporal  things 
to  their  steward,  exacting  from  them  an  ac- 
count, and  reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
care  of  souls  ;  to  admit  no  delicacy  in  eating, 
not  even  in  the  entertainment  of  guests ;  to 
keep  no  money  in  the  monastery,  and  to  give 
all  superfluity  to  the  poor;  to  walk  on  foot, 
and,  when  necessary  to  ride  in  long  journeys, 
to  make  use  only  of  an  ass ;  not  to  open  the 
gate  of  the  monastery  to  any  woman,  nor  ever 
to  speak  to  any  except  in  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses;  to  catechize  or  hold  conferences  three 
times  a  week  ;  to  transact  no  business,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  without  taking  the  advice  of  the 
master,  &e.  These  rules  were  then  observed 
by  the  monks  in  the  Bast,  and  arc  more  en- 
larged  upon  in  his  greater  catechism.      When 


his  last  hour  approached,  he  desired  the  usual 
prayers  of  the  Church  to  be  read,  received 
extreme  unction,  and  afterward  the  viaticum. 
After  this,  the  wax  tapers  were  lighted,  and 
his  brethren,  placing  themselves  round  about 
him  in  a  circle,  began  the  prayers  appointed 
for  dying  persons.  They  were  singing  the 
hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm,  which  the 
Greeks  still  sing  at  funerals,  when  he  expired, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died 
in  the  peninsula  of  Tryphon,  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  near  Constantinople,  on  the  11th  of 
November :  and  is  commemorated  by  the 
Latins  on  the  day  following.  His  successor, 
Naucratius,  abbot  of  Studius,  wrote  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  in  a  circular  letter. 
His  body  was  translated  to  the  monastery  of 
Studius,  eighteen  years  after  his  death.  See 
the  letter  of  Naucratius,  and  the  saint's  au- 
thentic anonymous  life  :  also  Theophanes  in 
Chronogr.  &c. 

SS.  PHILEMON  AND  APPIA. 

Philemon,  a  citizen  of  Colossae  in  Phrygia,  a 
man  of  quality  and  very  rich,  had  been  con- 
verted either  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  preached  at 
Ephesus,  or  by  his  disciple  Epaphras,  who  first 
announced  the  gospel  at  Colossa?.  So  great 
was  the  progress  he  had  made  in  virtue  in  u 
short  time,  that  his  house  was  become  like  a 
church,  by  the  devotion  and  piety  of  those  who 
composed  it,  and  the  religious  exercises  which 
were  constantly  performed  in  it :  the  assemblies 
of  the  faithful  seem  also  to  have  been  kept 
there.  Onesimus,  a  slave,  far  from  profiting 
by  the  good  example  before  his  eyes,  became 
even  the  more  wicked.  He  robbed  his  master, 
and  fled  to  Rome,  where  God  permitted  him 
to  find  out  St.  Paul,  who  was  then  prisoner 
the  first  time  in  that  city,  in  the  year  62. 
That  apostle,  who  was  all  to  all  to  gain  the 
whole  world  to  Jesus  Christ,  received  this 
slave  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  show- 
ing so  much  the  greater  compassion  as  his 
wounds  were  the  deeper.  Habits  of  theft  are 
most  difficult  to  be  cured  :  Onesimus  was  pro- 
bably engaged  in  other  evil  courses,  such  crimes 
seldom  go  alone.  Perhaps  only  distress  had 
brought  him  to  St.  Paul.  Yet  the  spirit  of  sin- 
cere charity  and  piety,  with  which  the  apostle 
treated  him,  wrought  an  entire  change  of  his 
heart,  so  that  its  whole  frame  was  renewed,  and 
the  stream  of  all  his  appetites  so  turned,  that 
of  a  passionate,  false,  self-interested  man,  he 
was  now  humble,  meek,  patient,  devout,  and 
full  of  charity.  True  conversions  are  very  rare, 
because  nothing  under  a  total  and  thorough 
change  will  suffice.  Neither  tears,  nor  good 
desires,  nor  intentions,  nor  the  relinquishment 
of  some  sins,  nor  the  performance  of  some  good 
works  will  avail  any  thing,  but  a  new  creature; 
a  word  that  comprehends  more  in  it  than  words 
can  express,  and  which  can  only  be  understood 
by  those  who  feel   it  within   themselves.     Such 
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was  the  conversion  of  Onesimus,  when  he  was 
instructed  in  the  faith,  and  baptized  by  St. 
Paul.  The  aposlle  desired  to  detain  him  that 
he  might  do  him  those  services  which  the  con- 
vert could  have  wished  himself  to  have  ren- 
dered to  his  spiritual  master.  But  he  would 
not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  him  to  whom 
he  belonged  ;  nor  deprive  Philemon  of  the 
merit  of  a  good  work,  to  which  he  was  per- 
suaded it  would  be  his  great  pleasure  to  con- 
cur: in  justice  the  slave  owed  a  satisfaction 
and  restitution  to  his  master.  St.  Paul,  there- 
fore, sent  Onesimus  back  with  an  excellent 
epistle  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  writes  with 
an  inimitable  tenderness  and  power  of  persua- 
sion, yet  with  authority  and  dignity.  He  styles 
himself  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  more  feel- 
ingly to  touch  the  heart  of  Philemon,  and  to 
move  him  to  regard  his  prayer.  He  joins 
Timothy,  well  known  to  Puilemon,  with  him- 
self, and  calls  Philemon  his  beloved,  and  his 
assistant,  who  shared  with  him  the  fruit  and 
labour  of  the  apostleship,  to  which  the  other 
contributed  all  the  succours  in  his  power. 
Appia,  his  pious  and  worthy  wife,  the  apostle 
calls  his  dear  sister,  on  the  account  of  her  iaith 
and  virtue.  He  would  also  interest  in  his  peti- 
tion the  whole  Church  of  Colossse.  Archippus 
who  governed  it  for  Epaphras,  then  in  chains 
at  Rome,  and  the  domestic  church  or  faithful 
house  of  Philemon.  He  wishes  them  grace 
and  peace.  This  was  his  ordinary  salutation. 
And  what  could  he  ask  of  God  greater  for  them 
than  grace,  which  is  the  source  and  principle  of 
Christian  virtue,  and  peace,  which  is  its  fruit 
and  recompense  ?  To  praise  a  man  to  his  face 
is  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  task:  this  he 
does  by  thanking  God  for  Philemon,  which  is 
the  only  manner  of  praising  another  worthy  of 
a  Christian,  who  knows  that  all  good  is  the  gift 
of  God.  Thus  the  apostle  commends  his  faith, 
charity,  and  liberality  to  all  as  a  member  of 
Christ,  and  declares  his  own  affection  by  the 
strongest  token,  that  of  always  remembering 
him,  and  commending  him  to  God  in  all  his 
prayers ;  than  which  no  one  can  give  a  more 
certain  mark  of  his  sincere  friendship.  He 
uses  the  tender  epithet  of  brother  ;  and  says, 
that  the  saints  have  found  comfort  by  him  in 
the  assistance  he  afforded  to  all  the  afflicted 
brethren,  whose  interests  were  common  among 
them.  At  last  he  comes  to  the  point,  but  pro- 
poses it  with  authority,  modestly  putting  Phi- 
lemon in  mind  that,  as  an  apostle,  he  could 
command  him  in  Christ :  but  is  content  to 
pray  him,  mentioning  whatever  could  render 
his  entreaties  more  tender;  as  his  name  which 
expressed  a  great  deal,  his  age  and  his  chains: 
he  intercedes  for  one  whom  he  calls  his  own 
bowels,  and  his  son  begotten  in  his  chains:  he 
speaks  of  his  theft  and  flight  in  soft  terms,  and 
mentions  how  servieeable'he  had  himself  found 
him.  He  entreats  and  begs  for  his  own  sake, 
and  prays  that  the  obligations  which  Philemon 
had  to  him,  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  own 


soul,  and  his  all,  might  acquit  Onesimus  of  his 
debt  and  injustice.  He  concludes,  conjuring 
him  by  their  strict  union  and  brotherhood  in 
Christ.  Philemon,  upon  such  a  recommenda 
tion,  with  joy  granted  Onesimus  his  liberty, 
forgave  him  his  crimes,  and  all  satisfaction,  and 
shortly  after  sent  him  back  to  St.  Paul,  to 
serve  him  at  Rome :  but  the  apostle  wanted 
not  his  corporal  services,  and  made  him  a  wor- 
thy fellow-labourer  in  the  gospel.  Both  Latins 
and  Greeks  honour  SS.  Philemon  and  Appia  on 
this  or  the  following  day.  Some  Greeks  say 
Philemon  died  a  martyr. 
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See  Tillemont,  t.  2.  p.  162.  Ceillier,  Wake,  Pagi  ad  an. 
100.  n.  2.  Schelstrate,  Ant.  Illustr.  Diss.  3.  c.  2.  p. 
340.  Adnotatores  in  Anast.  Bibl.  t.  2.  p.  5  j.  ed.  an. 
1723.     Orsi,  t.  1.  1.  2. 

A.  D.  100. 

St.  Clement,  the  son  of  Faustinus,  a  Roman 
by  birth,  was  of  Jewish  extraction  ;  for  he  tells 
us  himself,  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Jacob.1 
He  was  converted  to  the  faith  by  St.  Peter  or 
St.  Paul,  and  was  so  constant  in  his  attendance 
on  these  apostles,  and  so  active  in  assisting 
them  in  their  ministry,  that  St.  Jerom  and 
other  fathers  call  him  an  apostolic  man  ;  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria2  styles  him  an  apostle: 
and  Rufinus,3  almost  an  apostle.  Some  au- 
thors attribute  his  conversion  to  St.  Peter, 
whom  he  met  at  Caesarea  with  St.  Barnabas  : 
but  he  attended  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  in  62,  and 
shared  in  his  sufferings  there.  We  are  assured 
by  St.  Chrysostom,4  that  he  was  a  companion 
of  this  latter,  with  SS.  Luke  and  Timothy,  in 
many  of  his  apostolic  journeys,  labours,  and 
dangers.  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.)  calls  him  his 
fellow-labourer,  and  ranks  him  among  those 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life  ;  a 
privilege  and  matter  of  joy  far  beyond  the 
power  of  commanding  devils.  (Luke  x.  17.) 
St.  Clement  followed  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  where 
he  also  heard  St.  Peter  preach,  and  was  in- 
structed in  his  school,  as  St.  Ireuaeus,5  and  pope 
Zozimus  testify.  Tertullian  tells  us,6  that  St. 
Peter  ordained  him  bishop,  by  which  some  un 
derstand  that  he  made  him  a  bishop  of  nations, 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  many  countries  ;  others, 
with  Epiphanius,7  that  he  made  him  his  vicar 
at  Rome,  with  an  episcopal  character  to  govern 
that  Church  during  his  absence  in  his  frequent 
missions.     Others  suppose  he  might  at  first  be 

1  Ep.  1 .  ad  Cor.  s  Strom.  1.  4. 

3  De  Adulter,  lib.  Orig. 

*  S.  Chrys.  Prol.  in  1  Tim.  et  Horn.  13.  in  Phil. 
5  L.  3.  c.  3.  6  Pruscr.  c.  32. 

»  Ha;r.  27.  c.  6. 
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made  bishop  of  the  Jewish  church  in  that  city. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
St.  Linus  was  appointed  bishop  of  Rome,  and, 
after  eleven  years,  succeeded  by  St.  Cletus. 
Upon  his  demise,  in  S9,  or  rather  in  91,  St. 
Clement  was  placed  in  the  apostolic  chair. 
According  to  the  Liherian  Calendar  he  sat  nine 
years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty  days. 

At  Corinth,  an  impious  and  detestable  divi- 
sion, as  our  saint  called  it,  happened  amongst 
the  faithful,  like  that  which  St.  Paul  had  ap- 
peased in  the  same  church  ;  and  a  party  rebelled 
against  holy  and  irreproachable  priests,  and 
presumed  to  depose  them.  It  seems  to  have 
been  soon  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  in  96* 


bids  them  look  up  to  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  think  how  gentle  and  patient  he  is  toward 
his  whole  creation :  also  with  what  peace  it  all 
obeys  his  will,  and  the  heavens,  earth,  impas- 
sable ocean,  and  worlds  beyond  it,*  are  go- 
verned by  the  commands  of  this  great  master. 
Considering  how  near  God  is  to  us,  and  that 
none  of  our  thoughts  are  hid  from  him,  how 
ought  we  never  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
will,  and  honour  them  who  are  set  over  us! 
showing  with  a  sincere  affection  of  meekness, 
and  manifesting  the  government  of  our  tongues 
by  a  love  of  silence.  "  Let  your  children,''  says 
the  saint,  "  be  bred  up  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Lord,  and   learn   how  great  a  power  humility 


that  St.  Clement,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  has  with  God,  how  much  a  pure  and  holy  cha- 


Rome,  wrote  to  them  his  excellent  epistle 
piece  highly  extolled  and  esteemed  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church  as  an  admirable  work,  as  Euse- 
bius  calls  it.8  It  was  placed  in  rank  next  to 
the  canonical  books  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
with  them  read  in  the  churches.  Whence  it 
was  found  in  the  very  ancient  Alexandrian 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  Cyril  Lu- 
caris  sent  to  our  king  James  I.  from  which 
Patrick  Young,  the  learned  keeper  of  that 
king's  library,  published  it  at  Oxford  in  1633. 
St.  Clement  begins  his  letter  by  conciliating 
the  benevolence  of  those  who  were  at  variance, 
tenderly  putting  them  in  mind,  how  edifying 
their  behaviour  was  when  they  were  all  humble- 
minded,  not  boasting  of  any  thing,  desiring 
rather  to  be  subject  than  to  govern,  to  give  than 
to  receive,  content  with  the  portion  God  had 
dispensed  to  them,  listening  diligently  to  his 
word,  having  an  insatiable  desire  of  doing 
good,  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  all  of  them.  At  that  time  they  were  sin- 
cere, without  offence,  not  mindful  of  injuries, 
and  all  sedition  and  schism  was  an  abomination 
to  them.  The  saint  laments  that  they  had 
then  forsaken  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
fallen  into  pride,  envy,  strife,  and  sedition,  and 
pathetically  exhorts  them  to  lay  aside  all  pride 
and  anger,  for  Christ  is  theirs  who  are  humble, 
and  not  theirs  who  exalt  themselves.  The 
sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  came  not  in  the  show  of  pride,  though  he 
could    have   done  so;   but  with   humility.      He 

"  Kns.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  16.     See  S.  Iran.  ap.  Ens.  I.  5.  c. 
6.     S.  Jerom  in  Catal.  c.  15.     Photius,  Cud.  126. 

*  See  P.itr.  Junius,  or  Young,  Annot.  in  ep.  Clem. 
Cotelier,  p.  B2,  Ceillier,  &c  Yet  Dodwell,  Appen.  ad  c. 
6.  Diss,  .ul  Pearson,  p.  219.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  p.  28.  t.  1. 
Axchbp.  Wake,  p  12,  13,  &c.  Grabe  in  Spicilegio,  t.  10 
p.  245,  &c  think  this  ej  istle  n  is  wrote  by  St.  Clement, 
jee  "i  Rome  was  recant,  after  the  martyrdom 

Of  SS.  Peter    and   Paul;    OD   which    account  they  say  he 

writes  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Church.     For  in  the 

beginning  he  speaks  of  troubles,  (e.  1.)  which  seem  to 
represent   Nero's  persecution;  he  sjieaks  (c.  ■>.)  of  the 

martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  as  recent;  he  mentions 

tba  services  of  the  Jewish  temple  as  subsisting,  (c.  41.) 
which  were  abolished  in  the  year  70,  and  Fortuuatus  who 

came  from  Corinth  to  Koine  with  information  of  tins 
schism,  (c.  59.)  was  an  old  disciple  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
1  Cor.  \v.  ib. 


rity  avails  with    him,  and  how  excellent   and 
great  his  fear  is." 

It  appears  by  what  follows,  that  some  at 
Corinth  boggled  at  the  belief  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  which  the  saint  beautifully  shows 
to  be  easy  to  the  almighty  power,  and  illustrates 
by  the  vine  which  sheds  its  leaves,  then  buds, 
spreads  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  afterward  pro- 
duces first  sour  grapes,  then  ripe  fruit ;  by  the 
morning  rising  from  night,  and  corn  brought 
forth  from  seed.  The  resurrection  of  the  fabu- 
lous Phoenix  in  Arabia,  which  he  adds,  was  at 
that  time  very  strongly  affirmed  and  believed 
by  judicious  Roman  critics,9  and  might  be 
made  use  of  for  illustration  ;  and  whether  the 
author  of  this  epistle  believed  it  or  no,  is  a 
point  of  small  importance,  whatever  some  may 
have  said  upon  that  subject.10  The  saint  adds 
a  strong  exhortation  to  shake  off  all  sluggish- 
ness and  laziness,  for  it  is  only  the  good  work- 
man who  receives  the  bread  of  his  labour. 
"  We  must  hasten,"  says  he,  "  with  all  earnest- 
ness and  readiness  of  mind,  to  perfect  every 
good  work,  labouring  with  cheerfulness:  for 
even  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things  rejoices 
in  his  own  works."  The  latter  part  of  this 
epistle  is  a  pathetic  recommendation  of  humi- 
lity, peace,  and  charity.  "  Let  every  one," 
says  the  saint,  "  be  subject  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the 
gift  of  God.  Let  not  the  strong  man  neglect 
the  care  of  the  weak ;  let  the  weak  see  that  he 
reverence  the  strong.  Let  the  rich  man  distri- 
bute to  the  necessity  of  the  poor,  and  let  die  poor 
bless  God  who  giveth  him  one  to  supply  his  want. 
Let  the  wise  man  show  forth  his  wisdom,  not 
in  words,  but  in  good  works.  Let  him  that  is 
humble,  never  speak  of  himself,  or  make  show 
of  his  actions. — Let  him  that  is  pure  in  the 
flesh,  not  grow  proud  of  it,  knowing  that  it  was 
another  who  gave  him  the  gift  of  continence.11 
They  who  are  great  cannot  yet  subsist  without 

0  Tacitus,  Annal.  1.  6.  n.  28,  &c. 

10  See  Tentzehus,  Dissert.  Select,  de  Phccnic.  p.  33.  et 
n.  16.  p.  45. 

11  S.  Clem.  ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  n.  38. 


*  The  British  Isles,  and  other  places  separated  from 
tin-  continent  of  the  ancients  by  vast  distances  and  a  wide 
ocean,  are  called  by  them  new  worlds. 
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those  that  are  little  :  nor  the  little  without  the 
great — In  our  body,  the  head  without  the  feet 
is  nothing:  neither  the  feet  without  the  head. 
And  the  smallest  members  of  our  body  are  yet 
both  necessary  and  useful  to  the  whole."13  Thus 
the  saint  teaches  that  the  lowest  in  the  Church 
may  be  the  greatest  before  God,  if  they  are 
most  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties;  which  maxim  Epictetus,  the  heathen 
philosopher,  illustrates  by  a  simile  taken  from  a 
play,  in  which  we  inquire  not  so  much  who 
acts  the  part  of  the  king,  and  who  that  of  the 
beggar,  as  who  acts  best  the  character  which  he 
sustains,  and  to  him  we  give  our  applause.  St. 
Clement  puts  pastors  and  superiors  in  mind, 
that,  with  trembling  and  humility,  they  should 
have  nothing  but  the  fear  of  God  in  view,  and 
take  no  pleasure  in  their  own  power  and  autho- 
rity. "  Let  us,"  says  he,  "  pray  for  all  such  as 
fall  into  any  trouble  or  distress;  that  being 
endued  with  humility  and  moderation,  they 
may  submit,  not  to  us  but  to  the  will  of  God."13 
Foctunatus,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,14 
was  come  from  the  Church  of  Corinth  to  Rome, 
to  inform  that  holy  see  of  their  unhappy  schism. 
St.  Clement  says,  he  had  despatched  four  mes- 
sengers to  Corinth  with  him,  and  adds  :  "  Send 
them  back  to  us  again  with  all  speed  in  peace 
and  joy,  that  they  may  the  sooner  acquaint  us 
with  your  peace  and  concord,  so  much  prayed 
for  and  desired  by  us  ;  and  that  we  may  rejoice 
in  your  good  order." 

We  have  a  large  fragment  of  a  second  epistle 
of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  found  in  the 
same  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  bible : 
from  which  circumstance  it  appears  to  have 
been  also  read  like  the  former  in  many  churches, 
which  St.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  expressly  testi- 
fies of  that  Church,15  though  it  was  not  so  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients,  as  the  other.  In 
it  our  saint  exhorts  the  faithful  to  despise  this 
world  and  its  false  enjoyments,  and  to  have 
those  which  are  promised  us  always  before  our 
eyes :  to  pursue  virtue  with  all  our  strength, 
and  its  peace  will  follow  us  with  the  inexpres- 
sible delights  of  the  promise  of  what  is  to  come. 
The  necessity  of  perfectly  subduing  both  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  passions  of  our  soul, 
he  lays  down  as  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
life,  in  words  which  St.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria enforces  and  illustrates.  Besides  these 
letters  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians, 
two  others  have  been  lately  discovered,  which 
are  addressed  to  spiritual  eunuchs,  or  virgins. 
Ot  these  St.  Jerom  speaks,  when  he  says  of 
certain  epistles  of  St.  Clement:10  "  In  the 
epistles  which  Clement,  the  successor  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  wrote  to  them,  that  is,  to  such 
eunuchs,  almost  his  whole  discourse  turns  upon 
the  excellence  of  virginity."  Doctor  Cave,1? 
having  in  his  eye  the  letters  of  this  saint  to  the 


Corinthians,  is  angry  with  St.  Jerom  for  these 
words,  and  accuses  him  of  calling  a  period  or 
two  in  this  saint's  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, in  which  virginity  is  commended,  the 
whole  epistle.  But  this  learned  writer,  and 
his  friend  Dr.  Grabe,18  founded  this  false 
charge  upon  a  gross  mistake,  being  strangers 
to  these  two  letters,  which  were  tbund  in  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  by 
John  James  VVestein,  in  1752,  and  printed  by 
him  with  a  Latin  translation  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1752,  and  again  in  1757.*  A  French  trans- 
lation of  them  has  been  published  with  short 
critical  notes.  These  letters  are  not  unworthy 
this  great  disciple  of  St.  Peter ;  and  in  them 
the  counsels  of  St.  Paul  concerning  celibacy 
and  virginity  are  explained,  that  state  is  pathe- 
tically recommended,  without  prejudice  to  the 
honour  due  to  the  holy  state  of  marriage  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  shunning  all  familiarity 
with  persons  of  a  different  sex,  and  the  like 
occasions  of  incontinence  is  set  in  a  true  light. f 
St.  Clement  with  patience  and  prudence 
got  through  the  persecution  of  Domitian. 
Nerva's  peaceable  reign  being  very  short,  the 
tempest  increased  under  Trajan,  who,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  never  allowed 
the  Christian  assemblies.  It  was  in  the  year 
100,  that  the  third  general  persecution  was 
raised  by  him,  which  was  the  more  afflicting, 
as  this  reign  was  in  other  respects  generally 
famed   for  justice   and  moderation.       Rutin,19 

18  Spicil.  Patrum,  Ssec.  l.p.  262. 

19  De  adulterat.  Lib.  Orig 


'2  N.  37.  «  N  5fi- 

"  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 7.  '5  Ap.  Kus.  1.  4. 

1S  L.  1.  adv.  Jovinian.  c    7.  p.  327 

13  ilist.  Liter,  t.  1.  p.  2D.  ed.  Noviss. 
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*  Mr.  VVestein  answers  the  objections  made  by  Henry 
Venema,  a  German  Lutheran,  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  two  letters,  on  which  see  the  acts  of  Leipsic,  for 
January,  1736.  Mr.  VVestein  acknowledges  that  St. 
Clement  differed  much  in  his  opinion  of  celibacy  from 
Martin  Luther  ;  "  but  it  has  not  been  proved,"  says  this 
protestant  author,  ■'  that  his  opinion  was  wrong."  For, 
"  if  any  one  denies  himself  what  it  is  allowed  him  to  en- 
joy, that  he  may  better  and  more  freely  apply  himself  to 
the  care  of  the  Church,  why  ought  he  not  to  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  great  recompense  in  the  life  to  come." 

f  Several  forged  works  have  appeared  under  the  name 
of  St.  Clement.  First,  the  Recognitions  of  St.  Clement 
came  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Origen.  In  them  are  contained  a  pre- 
tended itinerary  with  disputations  of  St.  Peter.  The 
Kbionites  inserted  their  errors  in  this  work  :  also  in  the 
nineteen  Clementine  sermons,  &c.  published  by  Cotelier, 
under  the  title  of  Pseudo-Clementina.  The  impostor  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence.  Some  have  attributed 
to  St.  Clement  the  apostolic  canons,  which  were  collected 
in  the  third  century  from  various  preceding  councils  ; 
some  from  those  of  the  Re-baptizers  in  Africa.  See  Be- 
veridge  in  Canon,  eccl.  t.  1.  Grabe  in  Spicileg.  t.  1.  p. 
290.  Nourry,  in  Appar.  t  1.  Cotelier,  Patres  Apostol. 
and  principally  Fontanini,  Hist.  Litter.  Aquil.  1.  5.  c.  10. 
p.  324.  The  apostolic  constitutions  are  almost  as  old 
as  the  collection  of  the  canons  aforesaid.  They  are 
quoted  by  St.  Epiphanius.  (haer.  45.  8o.)  but  have  been 
altered  since  that  time.  They  are  a  compilation  of  the 
regulations  of  many  ancient  pastors,  in  some  of  which 
the  author  personates  the  apostles.  The  liturgy  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  extant.  See  Ceillier,  t.  13.  p.  6-13. 
The  dream  of  VVhiston  in  ranking  these  counterfeit 
writings  auong  the  canonical  scriptures,  deserves  no 
notice. 
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pope  Zosimus,20  and  the  council  of  Bazas  in 
4">2,SI  expressly  style    St.  Clement  a   martyr. 
In  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Roman  mass,  he  is 
ranked  among  the  martyrs.     There  stood  in 
Home,  in  the  eighth  century,  a  famous  church 
of  St.  Clement,  in  which  the  cause  of  Celestius 
the  Pelagian  was  discussed.     This  was   one  of 
the  titles,  or  parishes  of  the  city;  for  Renatus, 
legate   from   St.  Leo  to   the  "false  council   of 
Ephesus,  was  priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Clement's. 
At   that     time   only    martyrs    gave    titles    to 
churches.*    Eusebius  tells  us,  that  St.  Clement 
departed  this  life  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan, 
of  Christ  100.     From  this  expression  some  will 
have  it  that  he  died  a  natural  death.      But  St. 
Clement  says  of  St.  Paul,  who  certainly  died 
a  martyr,  that  "  he  departed  out  of  the  world."22 
It  is  also  objected,  that  St.  Irenaeus   gives  the 
title  of  martyr  only  to  St.  Telesphorus  among 
the  popes  before   St.  Eleutherius.83     But  it  is 
certain   that  some  others  were   martyrs,  what- 
ever was  the  cause  of  his  omission.     St.  Ire- 
nasus  mentions  the  epistle  of  St.  Clement,  yet 
omits  those  of  St.  Ignatius,    though  in  some 
places  he  quotes  him.     Shall  we  hence   argue, 
that  St.  Ignatius  wrote  none?  When  the  em- 
peror   Lewis    Debonnair    founded    the    great 
abbey  of  Cava  in   Abruzzo,  four  miles  from 
Salerno,  in    S72,  he  enriched  it  with  the  relics 
oi  St.  Clement,  pope  and  martyr,  which   pope 
Adrian  sent  him,  as  is  related  at  length  in  the 
chronicle  of  that  abbey,  with  a  history  of  many 
miracles.      These   relics  remain  there    to  this 
day.24     The  ancient  church  of  St.  Clement  in 
Rome,  in  which  St.  Gregory  the  Great  preached 
several  of  his  homilies,  still   retains  part  of  his 
relics.     It  was   repaired   by  Clement  XI.  but 
still  shows  entire  the  old  structure  of  Christian 
churches,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  narthex, 
the  ambo,  and  the  sanctuary.2* 

St.  Clement  inculcates,26  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  perfect  disengagement 
from  the  things  of  this  world.  "  We  must," 
says  he,  "  look  upon  all  the  things  of  this 
world,  as  none  of  ours,  and  not  desire  them. 
This  world  and  that  to  come  are  two  enemies. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  friends  to  both  ,  but 
we  must  resolve  which  we  would  forsake,  and 
which  we  would  enjoy.  And  we  think,  that  it 
js  better  to  hate  the  present  things,  as  little, 
short-lived,  and  corruptible;  and  to  love  those 
which  are  to  come,  which  are  truly  good  and 

»'  Ep.2.(an.417.)p.945.ed.Coutant. 

.Vasens.  can.  6.  t.  1.  Cone,  ad  Hardwin.  p. 
1788.  ' 

L'J  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  5. 

"'  Chron.  Casauriense  ap 
Script-. r.  t.  2.  part.  2  p.  776. 

■'  SeeFicoroni  Vestigia  di  Roma  Antica,  (an.  17-14,) 
c.  1  I  25. 

*:  Ep.  2.  ad  Cor.  a.  5,  6. 
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*  The  Greek  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Clement 
in  Taurica  Chersonesus,  though  as  old  as  St.  Gregory 
oi'Totirs,  are  justly  exploded  by  Tilleinont,  Orsi,  \c. 


incorruptible  Let  us  contend  with  all  earnest- 
ness, knowing  that  we  are  now  called  to  the 
combat. — Let  us  run  in  the  strait  road,  the  race 
thai  is  incorruptible. — This  is  what  Christ 
saith  :  keep  your  bodies  pure,  and  your  souls 
without  spot,  that  ye  may  receive  eternal  life." 

ST.    AMPHILOCHIUS,    BISHOP    OF 
ICONIUM,  C. 

This  saint  was  a  learned  and  eminent  father 
of   the  fourth  age,   an   intimate  friend  of  St. 
Basil    and   St.    Gregory    Nazianzen,    though 
much    younger    than    they  were.     He  was    a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  of  a  noble  family: 
in  his  youth  he  studied  oratory  and  the  law, 
afterward  pleaded  at  the  bar,  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  his   probity,  and  discharged  the 
office  of  judge,  when  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
recommended  to  him  the  affairs  of  his  friends.1 
Amphilochius   was  yet  young,  when,   by  the 
advice  of  his  friend  St.  Gregory,  he  bid  adieu 
to  the  world  and  its  honours,  in  order  to  serve 
God  in    retirement,    before  the  year    373,    as 
appears  from   St.  Basil.2     The  place  of  his  re- 
treat was  a  solitary  part  of  Cappadocia,  called 
Ozizala,  so  barren  that  no  corn  grew  in  all  that 
country.     St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  supplied  his 
friend   with    that   commodity,    who    in    return 
requited  him  with  presents  of  fruits  and  legumes, 
the  produce  of  a  garden  which  he  cultivated. 
Amphilochius's  aged  and  infirm  father  followed 
him  into   his   retreat,  and  the  saint  acquitted 
himself  of  the  obligations  of  a  most  dutiful  son, 
by  the  tender  care  he    took   of  him.     An  ac- 
quaintance  which   he  had  contracted  with  St. 
Basil,   had  been  improved  into  a  strict  league 
of  friendship,  and  when   that  holy  doctor  was 
made  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  our  saint  would 
have  followed  him  thither,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented    by    two    obstacles.     The  first  was, 
the  necessity  of  attending  his  father,  and  afford- 
ing  him   the  comfort   of  his   presence.     The 
second  was  a  fear  lest  his  friend  should  engage 
him   in  the  ecclesiastical  ministry;  which  ap- 
prehension made  him  on  all  occasions  shun  St. 
Basil,  from  the  time  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  metropolitan,    as    that   saint   testifies.3 
But  God,  who  called  him  to  that  charge  which 
he    dreaded,   conducted   him    to    it  by    means 
against  which  he  never  thought  of  taking  any 
precautions.     Divine    providence    led    him    to 
Iconium,  at  a  time  when  that  Church  was  ties 
titute  of  a  pastor.     This  city  was  capital  of  the 
second    Pisidia,     otherwise    called    Lycaonia. 
Upon  information  that  he  was  passing  through 
the  country,   the  clergy  and  people  with   one 
voice   elected   him   bishop.     Amphilochius,  as- 
tonished  at   this    accident,  thought  of  nothing 
but  betaking  himself  to  flight;  but  God  de- 
prived him  of  the    means   of  executing  such  a 
design.      St.    Basil,  who  looked   upon  his  ordi- 
nation as  something  miraculous,  wrote   to  com- 


Naz.  ep.  19.  106.  160. 
S.  lias.  e".  160. 
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pliment-  him  upon  it,  and  exhorted  him  stre- 
nuously to  oppose  vice  and  heresies,*  and  correct 
ill  customs,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  connivance  at  what  is  evil,  because  it  is 
become  fashionable,  or  authorized  by  example  ; 
for  he  was  not  to  be  led,  but  to  guide  others. 
It  was  some  time  before  our  saint  could  be 
comforted.  His  father  also  was  extremely 
grieved  at  his  promotion,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  support  of  his  old  age  ;  and  he  laid  the 
blame  on  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  as  if  he  had 
by  some  contrivance  concurred  to  it.  St.  Am- 
philochius,  immediately  after  his  ordination, 
which  was  in  374,  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Basil  at 
Caesarea,  and  preached,  as  was  usual  for 
bishops  who  were  strangers,  before  the  people, 
who  relished  his  sermons  above  those  of  any 
stranger  they  had  heard.  St.  Amphilochius 
often  consulted  St.  Basil  upon  difficult  points 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  the  other 
answered  with  extraordinary  modesty,  showing 
that  he  rather  sought  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing instructions  himself.  He  invited  St.  Am- 
philochius to  come  again  to  Cresarea,  for  the 
festival  of  St.  Eupsychius,  and  our  saint  seems 
to  have  complied  with  his  request :  but  was  not 
able  to  do  it  again  in  375,  on  account  of  the 
sickness.  Soon  after  this,  St.  Basil,  in  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  illness,  recommended  to  him  the 
care  of  his  own  church  of  Csesarea,  in  case  of 
death. 

In  376,  St.  Amphilochius  held  a  council  at 
lconium  against  the  Macedonian  heretics,  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  the   Holy  Ghost.     He 
assisted  at  the   general  council  of  Constanti- 
nople against  the  same  heretics  in  3S1,  and  at 
another  council  in  the  same  city  in  383.     In  a 
law  enacted  by  Theodosius  in   381,  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Catholic 
communion  in  the   East.     Theodoret  relates,5 
that  St.  Amphilochius,  when  he  was  at  Con- 
stantinople, petitioned  the  emperor  Theodosius 
that  by  a  law  he  would  forbid  the  Arians  to 
hold  their  assemblies,  or  to  blaspheme  the  Son 
of  God,  which  the  emperor  judged  too  rigor- 
ous,   and   refused    to    do.     Amphilochius    re- 
turning  some    time  after    to  the  palace,  and 
seeing  Arcadius  the  emperor's  son,  who  had 
been  already  proclaimed  emperor,  close  by  his 
father,  saluted  the  father  but  took  no  notice  of 
the  son  :    and   when  Theodosius  put  him    in 
mind  to  do  it  refused  to  comply.     Whereupon 
Theodosius  fell  into  a  passion.    Then  the  bishop 
said  to  him  :  "  You  cannot  bear  an  injury  done 
to  the  emperor  your  son;  and   how  can   you 
sillier  those  who  dishonour  the  Son  of  God." 
The  emperor,  surprised  at  his  reply,  immediately 
made  a  law  extant  in  the  Code,  whereby  he 
forbade  the  Arians,  Eunomians,  Macedonians, 
and  Manicheesto  hold  their  meetings  :  to  these 
heretics  he  afterward  added  the  Apollinarists. 
Theodoret  informs  us,   that  St.  Amphilochius 
zealously  opposed  the  rising  heresy  of  the  Mes- 
salians  or  Euchites,  that  is,  the  Prayers ;  for 
«  S.  Bas.  ep.  161.  ■  flirt.  I  5. c  16. 


the  word  Messal  in  Syriac,  and  Euchites  in 
Greek  have  the  same  signification.  These 
were  a  set  of  fanatics,  who  sprung  up  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  gave  much  disturbance  to  the 
Church;  pretending  to  an  extraordinary  per- 
fection, they  placed  the  whole  essence  of  reli- 
gion in  prayer  alone,  rejected  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  and  all  other  practices  of  religion, 
even  fasting,  lived  in  the  fields  with  their  wives 
and  children,  leading  idle  vagabond  lives, 
meeting  every  night  and  morning  in  their  ora- 
tories, (which  were  buildings  open  at  the  top,) 
by  the  light  of  lamps,  to  sing  spiritual  songs, 
and  applying  themselves  to  prayer  without  in- 
terruption, especially  reciting  often  the  Lord's 
prayer.6  St.  Epiphanius  tells  us,  they  explained 
the  texts  of  scripture  concerning  selling  all 
their  goods,  and  of  praying  without  intermis- 
sion, according  to  the  rigour  of  the  letter. 
They  pretended  to  visions  and  wonderful  illu- 
minations, in  which  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  heated  imagination,  though  it  seems  not  to 
be  doubted  but,  by  the  divine  permission,  they 
sometimes  suffered  extraordinary  impulses  and 
illusions  from  the  devil ;  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
discover  in  the  imperfect  relations  which  we 
have  of  them,  an  affinity  with  the  modern 
fanatics  of  several  sects,  as  those  of  the  Cevennes 
amongst  the  Huguenots,*  the  Convulsionarists 
among  the  Jansenists  at  Paris,t  and  several 
English  sects. 

St.  Amphilochius  procured  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Messalians  in  the  council  of  Sida  in 
Pamphilia.  wherein  he  presided,  and  he  con- 
futed them  by  several  works.  Of  these  and 
his  other  writings  we  have  nothing  extant  ex- 
cept large  fragments  quoted  by  the  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  by  Theodoret,  Facun- 
dus,  St.  John  Damascen,  Photius,  &c.  For 
the  eight  sermons  ascribed  to  him  by  Combefis, 
are  unworthy  his  pen,  and  evidently  of  a  later 
date,  perhaps  the  works  of  Amphilochius  of 
Cyzicus,  the  friend  of  Photius  in  860.  The 
life  of  St.  Basil  attributed  to  our  saint  is  a 
fabulous  piece,  and  appears  plainly  the  work  of 
a  modern  Greek  :  and  the  poem  to  Seleucus, 
containing  an  enumeration  of  the  canonical 
books,  has  the  style  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
who  perhaps  wrote  it  for  St.  Amphilochius, 
though  he  has  given  also  a  catalogue  of  the 
sacred  books  in  his  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  poem.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  calls 
St.  Amphilochius  a  pontiff  without  reproach, 
an  angel,  and  a  herald  of  the  truth.  By  the 
6  On  the  Messalians  or  Massalians,  see  St.  Epiph. 
(haer.  80.)  S.  Jerom.  Frolem.  in  dial.  adv.  Pelag.  &c.  also 
Jos.  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  1.  p.  128.  vol.  iv.  p.  171. 
and  Kuthymij  Zigabeni  Panoplia,  tit.  26.  and  his  \  ic- 
toria  etTriumphus  desectii  Messalianorum,  published  iu 
Tollius's  Insignia  Itinerarij  Italici,  p.  106.  and  Ilerrae- 
nopilus  de  sectis,  p.  570. 


*  See  their  history  published  by  the  famous  Flecbier, 
bishop  of  Nismes. 

f  See  on  the  Convulsionarists,  Jos.  Languet,  1  ishop 
of  Soissons,  afterward  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  his  relation 
of  them  taken  from  their  own  writers,  &c. 
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testimony  of  this  father  we  are  assured  that 
our  saint  cured  the  sick  by  his  prayers,  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  obla- 
tion of  the  sacrifice.  We  find  no  mention  made 
of  St.  Amphilochius  beyond  the  year  394, 
about  which  time  he  seems  to  have  died  in  a 
good  old  age.  He  is  honoured  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  and  by  the  Greeks  on  the  23d  of 
November.  See  Ceillier,  t.  7.  p.  307.  And 
on  his  three  Greek  lives,  Combefis  in  S.  Am- 
philochio,  p.  22S.  et  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gr.  t.  9. 
p.  52. 

SAINT  TRON,  C. 

In  the  territory  of  Hasbein,  in  Brabant,  idola- 
try had  still  many  votaries,  when  St.  Tron  illus- 
trated that  country  by  the  bright  light  of  his 
sanctity.  His  parents  were  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune  in  that  province:  but  after  their 
death,  the  saint,  who  was  then  young,  repaired 
to  Metz,  and  there  lived  under  the  direction  of 
Clodulphus,  the  pious  bishop.  The  time  he 
was  not  employed  in  study,  he  consecrated  to 
works  of  charity,  or  to  reciting  or  meditating 
on  the  Psalms,  or  other  exercises  of  religion. 
After  having  received  priestly  orders,  he  re- 
turned into  his  native  country,  and,  by  preach- 
ing the  word  of  God,  extirpated  the  remains  of 
infidelity.  Upon  his  own  estate  he  built  a  mo 
nastery,  which  is  now  situate  in  the  territory  of 
Liege,  is  a  great  abbey  of  St.  Bennet's  Order, 
and  is  called  from  our  saint  St.  Tron's  or  St. 
Truyen's.  The  holy  founder  died  in  693.  See 
his  life  by  Theodoricus  ;  also  Molanus,  &c. 

SAINT  DANIEL,  B.  C. 

The  great  veneration  which  the  British  churches 
testified  for  this  holy  prelate,  give  us  a  high  idea 
of  his  sanctity.  He  flourished  in  the  former 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  516  instituted 
a  college  or  monastery  near  the  arm  of  the  sea 
that  divides  Anglesey  from  Wales,  where  a  city 
was  soon  after  built  by  king  Mailgo,  the  same 
who  took  upon  him  to  defray  the  charges  of  St. 
David's  burial.  The  place  was  called  from  this 
monastery  Ben-chor,  or  Bangor,  that  is,  beau- 
tiful, or  lofty  choir,  says  bishop  Usher.*  St- 
Daniel  was  ordained  by  St.  Dubricius  the  first 
bishop  of  the  place,  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Brevi,  died  in  545,  and  was  buried  in  the 
isle  of  Berdsey.  Le  Neve  was  not  able  to  find 
the  names  of  any  other  bishops  of  Bangor 
before  the  twelfth  century.1  The  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  God  in  the  name  of  St.  Daniel. 
See  Usher's  Antiquities,  c.  14.  p.  274.  Brown 
Willis  on  Cathedrals,  &c. 

1  Le  Neve,  Fasti  Anglic,  p.  25. 


*  The  true  signification  of  Beochor  (corruptly  written 
Bangor)  is  Blessed  choir,  from  the  Latin  Benedictus 
chorai, 
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ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS,  C. 

From  his  life  prefixed  to  his  works :  Villefore's  life  of 
St.  Teresa,  t.  1.  p.  292.  318.  t.  2.  p.  132.  See  his  life 
compiled  by  F.  Honoratus  of  St.  Mary,  the  judicious 
critic  of  the  same  Order,  in  12mo.  and  more  at  large 
by  F.  Dositheus  of  St.  Alexis,  in  two  vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1727. 

A.  D.  1591. 

St.  John,  by  his  family  name  called  Yepes, 
was  youngest  child  of  Gonzales  of  Yepes, 
and  born  at  Fontibere,  near  Avila,  in  Old 
Castile,  in  1542.  With  his  mother's  milk  he 
sucked  in  the  most  tender  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  preserved  from  many 
dangers  by  the  visible  protection  of  her  inter- 
cession. The  death  of  his  father  left  his  mother 
destitute  of  all  succours  with  three  little 
children,  with  whom  she  settled  at  Medina. 
John  learned  the  first  elements  of  letters  at  a 
college.  The  administrator  of  the  hospital, 
delighted  with  his  extraordinary  piety,  em- 
ployed him  in  serving  the  sick  ;  an  office  which 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  devotion  of  the  youth, 
who  acquitted  himself  with  the  feeling  of  cha- 
rity much  above  his  years,  especially  when  he 
exhorted  the  sick  to  acts  of  virtue.  He  prac- 
tised, at  the  same  time,  excessive  austerities, 
and  continued  his  studies  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  satisfy 
his  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God,  he  took  the 
religious  habit  among  the  Carmelite  friars  at 
Medina,  in  1563.  Never  did  any  novice  give 
greater  proofs  of  obedience,  humility,  fervour, 
and  love  of  the  cross.  His  zeal,  far  from 
abating  after  his  novitiate,  was  continually 
upon  the  increase.  When  he  arrived  at 
Salamanca,  in  order  to  commence  his  higher 
studies,  the  austerities  which  he  practised  were 
excessive.  He  chose  for  his  cell  a  little  dark 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  dormitory.  A  hollow 
board,  something  like  a  grave,  was  his  bed. 
He  platted  himself  so  rough  a  hair  shirt,  that, 
at  the  least  motion,  it  pricked  his  body  to 
blood.  His  fasts  and  other  mortifications  were 
incredible.  By  these  means  he  studied  to  die 
to  the  world  and  to  himself;  but  by  assiduous 
prayer  and  contemplation  in  silence  and  retire- 
ment, he  gave  wings  to  his  soul.  He  lays 
down  in  his  works  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
perfection,  that  a  person  study,  in  the  first 
place,  to  do  all  actions  in  union  with  those  of 
Jesus  Christ,  desiring  to  imitate  him,  and  to 
put  on  his  spirit.  This  was  his  own  practice. 
His  second  rule  was  to  mortify  his  senses  in  all 
things,  denying  them  whatever  did  not  seem 
most  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  whe- 
ther in  his  hearing,  seeing,  or  other  senses. 
It  was  his  desire  to  be  a  lay-brother,  but  this 
was  refused  him.     He  had  distinguished  him- 
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self  in  his  course  of  theological  studies,  when, 
in  1567,  being  twenty-five  years  old,  lie  was 
promoted  to  the  priesthood.  He  prepared  him- 
self to  offer  his  first  sacrifice  by  humiliations, 
fasts,  penitential  tears,  fervent  prayers,  and 
long  meditations  on  the  sufferings  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer;  deeply  imprinting  his  pre- 
cious wounds  in  his  heart,  and  sacrificing 
himself,  his  will,  and  all  his  actions  with  his 
Saviour,  in  raptures  of  love  and  devotion. 
The  graces  which  he  received  from  the  holy 
mysteries,  inflamed  him  with  a  desire  of  greater 
retirement ;  for  which  purpose  he  deliberated 
with  himself  to  enter  the  Order  of  the  Carthu- 
sians. 

St.  Teresa  was  then  busy  in  establishing  her 
reformation  of  the  Carmelites,  and  coming  to 
Medina  del  Campo  heard  speak  of  the  extra- 
ordinary virtue  of  brother  John.  Whereupon 
she  desired  to  see  him,  admired  his  spirit,  and 
told  him  that  God  had  called  him  to  sanctify 
himself  in  the  Order  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel :  that  she  had  received  authority  from 
the  general  to  found  two  reformed  houses  of 
men,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  the  first 
instrument  of  so  great  a  work.  Soon  after,  she 
founded  her  first  monastery  of  men  in  a  poor 
house  in  the  village  of  Durvelle,  John,  who 
had  acquiesced  in  her  proposal,  entered  this 
new  Bethlehem,  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
and  about  two  months  after  was  joined  by 
some  others,  who  all  renewed  their  profession 
on  Advent  Sunday,  156S.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite  Friars, 
whose  institute  was  approved  by  pope  Pius  V. 
and,  in  1580,  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII. 
So  great  were  the  austerities  of  these  primitive 
Carmelites,  that  St.  Teresa  saw  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  them  a  mitigation.  The  odour  of 
their  sanctity  in  their  poor  obscure  house 
spread  over  all  Spain;  and  St.  Teresa  soon 
after  established  a  second  convent  at  Pastrane, 
and,  in  1568,  a  third  at  Manreza,  whither  she 
translated  that  from  Durvelle,  and,  in  1572,  a 
fourth  at  Alcala.  The  example  and  the  exhor- 
tations of  St.  John  inspired  the  religious  with  a 
perfect  spirit  of  solitude,  humility,  and  morti- 
fication. His  wonderful  love  of  the  cross 
appeared  in  all  his  actions,  and  it  was  by 
meditating  continually  on  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  that  it  increased  daily  in  his  soul :  for 
love  made  him  desire  to  resemble  his  crucified 
Redeemer  in  all  manner  of  humiliations  and 
sufferings.  And  Almighty  God,  to  purify  his 
heart  from  ail  natural  weaknesses  and  attach- 
ments, made  him  to  pass  through  the  crucible 
by  the  most  severe  interior  and  exterior  trials  ; 
which  is  his  ordinary  conduct  toward  those 
souls  which  he  prepares  to  raise  to  an  eminent 
sanctity,  and  to  enrich  with  his  extraordinary 
graces. 

St.  John,  after  tasting  the  first  sweets  of 
holy  contemplation,  found  himself  deprived  of 
all  sensible  devotion.  This  spiritual  dryness 
was  followed  by  interior  trouble  of  mind,  scru- 
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pies,  and  a  disrelish  or  spiritual  exercises, 
which  yet  he  was  careful  never  to  forsake. 
The  devils  at  the  same  time  assaulted  him 
with  violent  temptations,  and  men  persecuted 
him  by  calumnies.  But  the  most  terrible  of  all 
these  pains  was  that  of  scrupulosity  and  interior 
desolation,  in  which  he  seemed  to  see  hell 
open,  ready  to  swallow  him  up.  He  describes 
admirably  what  a  soul  feels  in  this  trial  in  his 
book  called  The  Obscure  Night.  This  state 
of  interior  desolation,  contemplative  souls,  in 
some  degree  or  other,  first  pass  through  before 
their  hearts  are  prepared  to  receive  the  com- 
munication of  God's  special  graces.  By  it  our 
saint  obtained  a  perfect  poverty  and  nakedness 
of  spirit,  freed  from  all  the  refined  passions  of 
self-love,  and  an  excellent  conformity  to  the 
holy  will  of  God,  which  can  only  be  built  on 
the  destruction  of  self-will,  a  heroic  patience, 
and  a  courageous  perseverance.  After  some 
time  certain  rays  of  light,  comfort,  and  divine 
sweetness  scattered  these  mists,  and  translated 
the  soul  of  the  servant  of  God  into  a  paradise 
of  interior  delights,  and  heavenly  sweetness. 
This  was  again  succeeded  by  another  more 
grievous  trial  of  spiritual  darkness  which 
spread  itself  over  his  soul,  accompanied  with 
interior  pains  and  temptations,  in  which  God 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  him,  and  to  be  be- 
come deaf  to  his  sighs  and  tears.  So  violent 
was  his  sorrow  in  this  state  of  privation,  that 
it  seemed  he  must  have  died  of  grief  if  God 
had  not  supported  him  by  his  grace.  In  the 
calm  which  followed  this  terrible  tempest  he 
was  wonderfully  repaid  in  divine  comforts. 
Surrounded  with  a  new  light  he  saw  clearly 
the  incomparable  advantages  of  suffering,  espe- 
cially by  the  severest  interior  trials  ;  he  saw 
how  by  them  the  soul  is  purified  from  imper- 
fections ;  he  now  enjoyed  a  continual  sweet 
presence  of  God,  was  always  recollected,  and 
felt  in  his  heart  a  most  ardent  love  of  God,  and 
vehement  desire  to  imitate  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
sufferings,  to  carry  his  cross,  to  meet  him 
under  his  humiliations,  and  to  serve  his 
neighbour  for  his  sake:  he  found  in  himself 
an  invincible  courage,  enjoyed  a  sovereign 
peace,  and  was  often  raised  to  the  divine  union 
in  sweet  love,  which  is  the  sublimest  elevation 
of  supernatural  contemplation.  This  love  with 
which  his  heart  burned,  was  often  accompa- 
nied with  an  excess  of  spiritual  joy,  in  which 
his  soul  was  penetrated  with,  and,  as  it  were, 
drowned  in  a  torrent  of  delights  ;  yet  with  a 
pain  which  he  called  the  wound  of  love.  He 
explains  this  himself  by  saying,  that  the  soul 
seems  to  herself  wounded  with  repeated  arrows 
of  fire  which  leave  her  all  consuming  with  love, 
and  she  is  so  inflamed  as  to  seem  to  go  out  of 
herself,  and  to  commence  a  new  creature.  His 
life  was  a  continual  vicissitude  of  crosses  and 
privations,  and  of  heavenly  visits  and  caresses. 
He  never  received  any  extraordinary  favour 
which  was  not  preceded  by  some  great  tribula- 
tion ;   which    is    an  ordinary  conduct  of   the 
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sweet  providence  of  God  in  regard  to  his  ser- 
vants for  their  great  spiritual  advantage.  God, 
in  the  sensible  visits  of  his  grace,  draws  a  soul 
by  his  charms  to  run  in  the  sweet  paths  of  his 
love :  but  her  virtue  is  chiefly  perfected  by 
tribulations.  The  brilliant  diamond  receives 
from  the  hammer  and  chisel  its  lustre  and 
polish.  Trials  were,  by  grace,  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  the  admirable  perfection  to  which  our 
saint  arrived.  St.  Teresa  made  use  of  him  to 
impart  the  spirit  of  her  reform  to  the  religious 
in  all  the  houses  which  she  established.  The 
convent  in  which  she  had  made  her  first  pro- 
fession at  Avila,  had  always  opposed  her 
reformation.  Yet  the  bishop  of  Avila  thought 
it  necessary  that  she  should  be  made  prioress 
there,  to  retrench  at  least  the  frequent  visits  of 
seculars.  She  sent  for  St.  John,  and  appointed 
him  the  spiritual  director  of  this  house,  in  1576. 
He  soon  engaged  them  to  shut  up  their  par- 
lours, and  to  cut  off  the  scandalous  abuses 
which  were  inconsistent  with  a  religious  life  of 
retirement  and  penance.  Many  seculars  like- 
wise put  themselves  under  his  direction,  and 
he  preached  the  word  of  God  with  wonderful 
unction  and  fruit.  But  God  would  be  glorified 
by  his  sufferings,  and  to  make  them  the  more 
sensible  to  him.  permitted  his  own  brethren  to 
be  the  instruments  thereof,  as  Christ  himself 
was  betrayed  by  a  disciple.  The  old  Carmelite 
friars  looked  on  this  reformation,  though  un- 
dertaken with  the  licence  and  approbation  of 
the  general  given  to  St.  Teresa,  as  a  rebellion 
against  their  Order;  and,  in  their  chapter  at 
Placentia,  condemned  St.  John  as  a  fugitive 
and  an  apostate.  This  resolution  being  taken, 
they  sent  soldiers  and  sergeants  who  broke 
open  his  door,  and  tumultuously  carried  him 
to  the  prison  of  his  convent;  and,  knowing 
the  veneration  which  the  people  at  Avila  had 
for  his  person,  removed  him  from  thence  to 
Toledo,  where  he  was  locked  up  in  a  dark 
noisome  cell,  into  which  no  light  had  admit- 
tance but  through  a  little  hole  three  fingers 
broad.  Scarce  any  other  nourishment  was 
allowed  him  during  nine  months  which  he 
remained  there,  but  bread,  a  little  fish  called 
sardines,  and  water.  He  was  released  after 
nine  months  by  the  credit  of  St.  Teresa,  and 
by  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  God.  In 
tins  destitute  condition  he  had  been  favoured 
with  many  heavenly  comforts,  which  made  him 
afterward  say :  "  Be  not  surprised  if  I  show  so 
great  a  love  for  sufferings :  God  gave  me  a 
high  idea  of  their  merit  and  value  when  I  was 
in  the  prison  of  Toledo." 

He  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty  but 
be  was  made  superior  of  the  little  convent  of 
Calvary,  situate  in  a  desert,  and,  in  1579, 
founded  that  of  Balza.  In  1581,  he  was 
chosen  prior  of  Granada,  in  1585,  vicar-pro- 
vincial of  Andalusia,  and  in  I  5sS,  first  definitor 
of  the  Order.  He  founded  at  the  same  time 
the  convent  of  Segovia.  In  all  his  employ- 
ments   the    austerities     which     he     practised 


seemed  to  exceed  bounds ;  and  he  only  slept 
two  or  three  hours  in  a  night,  employing  the 
rest  in  prayer,  in  presence  of  the  blessed  sacra 
ment.  He  showed  always  the  most  sincere 
and  profound  humility  and  even  love  of  abjec- 
tion, an  inimitable  fervour  and  zeal  for  all  the 
exercises  of  religion,  and  an  insatiable  desire 
of  suffering.  He  used  to  say  :  "  To  suffer  foi 
the  sake  of  God  is  the  true  characteristic  of  hi? 
love,  as  we  see  in  Christ,  and  in  the  martyrs. 
And  persecutions  are  the  means  to  enter  into 
the  depth,  or  attain  to  the  knowledge,  of  the 
mystery  of  the  cross,  a  necessary  condition  for 
comprehending  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  of  his  love."  Hearing  Christ  once 
say  to  him  :  "  John,  what  recompense  dost 
thou  ask  of  thy  labours?"  He  answered: 
"  Lord,  I  ask  no  other  recompense  than  to 
suffer  and  be  condemned  for  thy  love."  At 
the  very  name  of  the  cross  he  fell  into  an 
ecstasy  in  the  presence  of  mother  Anne  of 
Jesus.  Three  things  he  frequently  asked  of 
God  :  1st,  That  he  might  not  pass  one  day  of 
his  life  without  suffering  something.  2dly, 
That  he  might  not  die  superior.  3dly,  That 
he  might  end  his  life  in  humiliation,  dis- 
grace, and  contempt.  The  very  name  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  or  sight  of  a  crucifix,  threw 
him  into  raptures  of  sweet  love,  and  made  him 
melt  in  tears.  The  passion  of  our  Redeemer 
was  the  usual  subject  of  his  meditations, 
and  he  exceedingly  recommends  the  same  to 
others  in  his  writings.  His  confidence  in 
God  made  him  often  give  his  own  necessaries 
to  the  poor,  and  deserved  miraculous  supplies 
for  his  monasteries.  This  firm  confidence 
in  divine  providence  he  called  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor,  especially  of  religious  persons. 
The  love  of  God  so  powerfully  possessed  his 
soul,  and  its  fire  was  so  violent  that  his  words 
sufficed  to  kindle  a  flame  in  others.  He  was 
frequently  so  absorbed  in  God  that  he  was 
obliged  often  to  offer  violence  to  himself,  to 
treat  of  temporal  affairs,  and  sometimes  when 
called  out  from  prayer  was  incapable  of  doing 
it.  Coming  to  himself  from  sudden  raptures, 
he  would  cry  out  with  words,  as  it  were  of  fire: 
"  Let  us  take  wing  and  fly  on  high.  What  do 
we  do  here,  dear  brethren  ?  Let  us  go  to  eter- 
nal life."  This  love  appeared  in  a  certain 
brightness  which  darted  from  his  countenance 
on  many  occasions,  especially  when  he  came 
from  the  altar,  or  from  prayer.  A  person  of 
distinction  was  one  day  so  moved  with  the 
sight  of  it,  perceiving  the  heavenly  light  of  his 
face  to  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  pierce  his  heart  with 
divine  love,  that  on  the  spot  he  took  a  resolu- 
tion to  renounce  the  world,  and  embraced  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominick.  A  lady  coming  to 
confession  to  him  was  so  struck  with  a  hea- 
venly light  which  shone  from  his  comuenance 
and  penetrated  her  soul,  that  she  immediately 
laid  aside  her  jewels  and  gawdy  attire,  and  con- 
secrated herself  to  God  in  strict  retirement,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  city  of  Segovia. 
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His  heart  seemed  an  immense  fire  of  love,  (to 
use  his  expression  in  his  Flame  of  Divine  Love) 
which  could  not  contain  itself  within  his  breast, 
but  showed  itself  by  these  exterior  marks.  His 
love  of  his  neighbour  was  no  less  wonderful, 
especially  toward  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  sin- 
ners; his  continual  tenderness  and  affection  for 
his  enemies,  and  the  benefactions  and  kindness 
with  which  he  always  studied  to  return  good 
for  evil,  were  most  admirable.  For  fear  of  con- 
tracting any  attachments  to  earthly  things,  he 
was  a  rigorous  observer  and  lover  of  poverty. 
All  the  furniture  of  his  little  cell  or  chamber 
consisted  in  a  paper  image  and  a  cross  made  of 
rushes,  and  he  would  have  the  meanest  beads 
and  breviary,  and  wear  the  most  threadbare  habit 
he  could  get.  A  profound  sentiment  of  religion 
made  him  bear  an  extreme  respect  to  whatever 
belonged,  even  remotely,  to  churches,  or  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  same  motive  of  the  ho- 
nour of  God  sanctified  all  his  actions.  He 
employed  many  hours  every  day  and  night  in 
prayer,  and  often  before  the  blessed  sacrament 
with  extraordinary  fervour.  True  devotion  he 
described  to  be  humble,  not  loving  to  be  lofty  ; 
silent,  not  active  ;  without  attachment  to  any- 
thing ;  without  singularity  or  presumption,  full 
of  distrust  in  itself,  following  with  ardour 
simple  and  common  rules.  By  experience  in 
spiritual  things  and  an  extraordinary  light  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  had  a  singular  gift  in  dis- 
cerning spirits,  and  could  not  be  easily  imposed 
upon  in  what  came  from  God.  He  discovered, 
by  the  first  examination,  that  the  pretended 
visions  of  a  certain  woman  were  only  illusions  ; 
and  the  same  of  a  nun  in  Portugal.  In  1591, 
the  chapter  of  his  Order  met.  at  Madrid,  in 
which  St.  John  opposed  too  severe  measures 
used  in  the  punishment  of  disobedience  against 
father  Gratian,  who  had  been  a  great  assistant 
to  St.  Teresa  ;  and  likewise  strenuously  spoke 
against  a  motion  supported  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  for  casting  off  the  direction  of  the  Tere- 
sian  nuns.  This  gave  offence  to  some  whom 
envy  and  jealousy  had  indisposed  against  him, 
and  by  their  means  the  servant  of  God  was 
thrust  out  of  all  employments  in  his  Order.  It 
was  with  joy  that  he  saw  himself  in  disgrace 
and  at  liberty,  and  retired  into  the  little  solitary 
convent  of  Pegnuela,  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra 
Morena.* 


*  In  this  solitude  he  finished  his  mystical  treatises, 
which  compose  his  works,  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  The 
two  Brat,  On  the  Obscure  Night,  and  On  the  Ascent  of 
Mount  Camel,  treat  on  the  interior  trials  and  anguish 
by  which  a  soul  is  purged  from  earthly  affections,  and 
prepared  fur  supernatural  prayer.  In  the  others,  called 
The  Exposition  of  the  Canticles,  and  The  Living  Flame 
of  Love,  he  explains  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
ii.  the  supernatural  impressions  and  all  the  degrees  of 
divine  union  in  the  said  prayer.  No  pen  indeed  can 
describe  those  secret  communications  of  a  soul  in  that 
state  ;  and  none  but  he  who  has  felt  them,  can  ever  be 
able  to  form  any  idea  of  them.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
such.  St.  John  wrote  these  works:  which  are  only  proper 
for  such  spiritual  persons,  and  may  become  hurtful  in  the 
h?nds  of  unexperienced  persons,  who  are  easily  the  dupes 
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God  was  pleased  to  finish  his  martyrdom  by 
a  second  grievous  persecution  from  his  own 
brethren  before  his  death.     His  banishment  to 


of  their  own  imagination  ;  and  especially  of  enthusiasts, 
who  abuse  what  they  do  not  understand,  to  favour  their 
own  illusions.  From  the  maxims  of  the  must  ex|  e- 
rienced  doctors  of  mystic  theology  all  may  learn  the. 
advantage  and  necessity  of  interior  trials,  winch  are 
much  more  severe  than  all  exterior  tribulations,  and  than 
the  labours  and  crosses  of  an  apostolic  life.  By  these 
God  conducts  souls  to  the  perfect  crucifixion  of  self-love, 
before  they  can  be  found  worthy  of  his  special  favours. 
But  such  extraordinary  graces  are  not  necessary  for  the 
most  perfect  sanctity.  They  are  easily  subject  to  illu- 
sions and  dangers,  unless  tried  by  perfect  humility  and 
obedience ;  and  whetever  in  them  does  not  sensibly  in- 
crease sincere  and  perfect  humility,  is  certainly  illusion. 
Nor  are  they  to  be  otherways  prized,  than  by  the  rule 
which  St.  Paul  lays  down  concerning  exterior  gra- 
tuitous graces.  No  man  can  lawfully  desire  or  seek 
them,  (which  is  presumption  and  illusion  :)  no  man  can 
ever  think  himself  the  better  for  them,  or  prefer  himself 
to  others,  which  is  pride ;  no  man  is  to  rely  on  them, 
but  only  on  the  divine  law,  and  an  humble  obedience  ; 
and  every  one  must  be  persuaded  that  crosses  and  tribu- 
lations are  the  royal  and  the  only  road  to  heaven,  though 
God  in  his  mercy,  in  condescension  to  our  weakness, 
sweetens  them  with  his  presence,  peace,  and  consolations. 
In  books  of  devotion  the  errors  of  the  False  Mystics, 
or  Quietists  and  Semi-Quietists,  are  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  heresy  and  fanaticism  of  Quietism 
was  broached  by  Michael  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  and 
spiritual  director  in  great  repute  at  Rome,  who  m  his 
book  entitled,  The  Spiritual  Guide,  established  a  system 
of  perfect  contemplation.  It  chiefly  turns  upon  the  fol- 
lowing general  principles.  1.  That  -perfect  contemplation 
is  a  state  in  which  a  man  does  not  reason,  or  reflect 
either  on  God  or  himself,  but  passively  receives  the  im 
pression  of  heavenly  light  without  exercising  any  acts, 
the  mind  being  in  a  perfect  inaction  and  inattention, 
which  this  author  calls  Quiet.  Which  principle  is  a  no- 
torious illusion  and  falsity:  for  even  in  supernatural 
impressions  or  communications,  how  much  soever  a  soul 
may  be  abstracted  from  her  senses,  and  insensible  to 
external  objects,  which  act  upon  their  organs,  she  still 
exercises  her  understanding  and  will,  in  adoring,  loving, 
praising,  or  the  like,  as  is  demonstrable  both  from  prin- 
ciple, and  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Teresa,  and  all  true 
contemplatives.  2.  This  fanatic  teaches,  that  a  soul  in 
that  state  desires  nothing,  not  even  his  own  salvation  ; 
and  fears  nothing,  not  even  hell  itself.  This  principle, 
big  with  pernicious  consequences,  is  heretical;  as  the 
precept  and  constant  obligation  of  hope  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  is  an  article  of  faith.  The  pretence  that  a 
total  indifference  is  a  state  of  perfection,  is  folly  and  im- 
piety, as  ii  solicitude  about  things  of  duty  was  not  a  precept ; 
and  as  if  a  man  could  ever  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
that  charity,  which  he  owes  both  to  God  and  himself,  by 
which  he  is  bound  above  all  things,  to  desire  and  to 
labour  tor  his  salvation,  and  the  eternal  reign  of  God  in 
his  soul.  A  third  principle  of  this  author  is  uo  less  no- 
toriously heretical,  that  in  such  a  state  the  use  of  the 
sacraments  and  good  works  becomes  indifferent ;  and 
that  the  most  criminal  representations  and  motions,  in 
the  sensitive  part  of  the  soul,  are  foreign  to  the  su- 
perior, and  not  sinful  in  this  elevated  state;  as  if  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  soul  was  not  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rational  or  superior  part,  or  as  if  this  could  be 
indifferent  about  what  passes  in  it.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  Molinos  carried  his  last  principles  SO  far,  as  to  open 
a  door  to  the  abominations  of  the  Gnostics;  but  most 
excuse  him  from  admitting  that  horrible  consequence. 
See  F.Avrigny,  honore  of  S."  Mary,  &c.  Innocent  XI.  in 
1 687,  condemned  sixty-eight  propositions  extracted  from 
this  author  as  respectively  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
blasphemous.  Molinos  was  condemned  by  the  inquisi. 
tion  at  Rome,  recalled  his  ernns.  and  ended  his  life  in 
imprisonment  in  lb'JG.  See  Argentic,  Collect,  iudi 
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Pegnuela  he  thought  his  happiness,  and  always 
excused  and  commended  father  commissary 
and  the  other  authors  of  his  disgrace,  and  hin- 

ciorum  <le  novis  erroribus,  t.  3.  part.  2.  p,  402.  Stevaert 
Prop.  Damnat.  p.  1. 

Semi-Quietism  was  rendered  famous  by  having  been 
for  some  time  patronized  by  the  great  Fenelon.  Madame 
Guyon,  a  widow  lady,  wrote  An  Easy  and  Short  Method 
of  Prayer,  and  Solomon's  Canticle  of  Canticles  inter- 
preted in  a  mystical  sense,  for  which,  by  order  of  Lewis 
XIV.  she  was  confined  in  a  nunnery,  but  soon  after  en- 
larged. Then  it  was  that  she  became  acquainted  with 
Fenelon ;  and  she  published  The  Old  Testament  with 
explanations  ;  her  own  Lite  by  herself,  and  other  works, 
all  wrote  with  spirit,  and  a  lively  imagination.  She  sub- 
mitted her  doctrine  to  the  judgment  of  Bossuet,  esteemed 
the  most  accurate  theologian  in  the  French  dominions. 
After  a  mature  examination,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
cardinal  Noailles,  Fenelon,  then  lately  nominated  arch- 
bishop of  Cam  bray,  and  Mr.  Tronson,  superior  of  S.  Sul- 
pice,  drew  up  thirty  articles  concerning  the  sound  maxims 
of  a  spiritual  life  ;  to  which  Fenelon  added  four  others. 
These  thirty-four  articles  were  signed  by  them  at  lssy  in 
16'Jf>,  and  are  the  famous  articles  of  lssy.  (See  Ar- 
gentre,  Collectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  t.  3. 
Du  Plessis,  Hist,  de  Meaux,  t.  1.  p.  492.  Memoires 
Chronol.  t.  3.  p.  28.)  During  this  examination,  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon  had  frequent  disputes  for  and  against  dis- 
interested love,  or  divine  love  of  pure  benevolence.  This 
latter  undertook  in  some  measure  the  patronage  of 
madame  Guyon,  and,  in  1697,  published  a  book  entitled 
The  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  in  which  a  kind  of  Semi- 
Quietism  was  advanced.  The  clamour  which  was  raised 
drew  the  author  into  disgrace  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV. 
and  the  book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1699, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  and,  on  the  9th  of  April  following, 
by  the  author  himself,  who  closed  his  eyes  to  all  the 
glimmerings  of  human  understanding,  to  seek  truth  in 
the  obedient  simplicity  of  faith.  By  this  submission  he 
vanquished  and  triumphed  over  his  defeat  itself,  and  by 
a  more  admirable  greatness  of  soul  over  his  vanquisher. 
With  the  book,  twenty-three  propositions  extracted  out 
of  it,  were  censured  by  the  pope  as  rash,  pernicious  in 

{iractice,  and  erroneous  respectively,  but  none  were  qua- 
ltied  heretical. 

The  principal  error  of  Semi-Quietism  consists  in  this 
doctrine,  that  in  the  state  of  perfect  contemplation,  it  be- 
longs to  the  entire  annihilation  in  which  a  soul  places 
herself  before  God,  and  to  the  perfect  resignation  of  her- 
self to  his  will,  that  she  be  indifferent  whether  she  be 
damned  or  saved  ;  which  monstrous  extravagance  de- 
stroys the  obligation  of  Christian  hope.  The  divine 
precepts  can  never  clash,  but  strengthen  one  another.  It 
would  be  blasphemy  to  pretend,  that  because  God  as  a 
universal  ruler  suffers  sin,  we  can  take  a  complacence  in 
its  being  committed  by  others.  God  damns  no  one  but 
for  sin  and  final  impenitence  :  yet  whilst  we  adore  the 
divine  justice  and  sanctity,  we  are  bound  to  reject  sin 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  deprecate  damnation 
with  the  greatest  ardour ;  both  which  by  the  divine  grace 
we  can  shun.  Where  then  can  there  be  any  room  for 
such  a  pretended  resignation,  at  the  very  thought  of 
which  piety  shudders?  Mo  such  blasphemies  occur  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Teresa,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  or  other 
approved  spiritual  authors.  If  they  are,  or  se<.m  to  be 
expressed  in  certain  parts  of  some  spiritual  works,  as 
those  of  Bernieres,  or  in  the  Italian  translation  of  Bou- 
don's  God  Alone,  these  expressions  are  to  be  corrected 
by  the  rule  of  solid  theology.  Fenelon  was  chiefly  de- 
ceived by  the  authority  of  an  adulterated  edition  of  the 
spiritual  entertainments  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  published 
at  Lyons  in  1623,  by  Drobet.  Upon  the  immediate 
complaint  and  supplication  of  St.  Francis  Chant. d,  and 
John  Francis  Sales,  brother  of  the  saint,  then  bishop  of 
Geneva,  Lewis  XIII.  suppressed  the  privilege  granted 
for  the  said  edition,  by  letters-patent  given  in  Cue  camp 
before  Rochelle  in  the  same  year,  prefixed  to  the  correct 
and  true  edition  of  that  book  made  at  Lyons  by  Cicur- 
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dered  all  others  from  writing  to  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  injustices  done  him.  There 
were  in  the  Order  two  lathers  of  great  autho- 

ceillys  in  1629,  by  order  of  St.  Francis  Chantal.  Yet 
this  faulty  edition  with  its  additions  and  omissions  has 
been  sometimes  reprinted ;  and  a  copy  of  this  edition 
imposed  upon  Fenelon,  whom  Bossuet,  who  used  the 
right  edition,  accused  of  falsifying  the  book.  (See 
Mem.  de  Trev.  for  July,  anno  lofiS,  p.  446.) 

Bossuet  had  several  years  before  maintained  in  the 
schools  of  Sorbonne  with  greath  warmth,  that  a  love  of 
pure  benevolence  is  chimerical.  Nothing  is  more  fa- 
mous in  theological  schouls,  than  the  distinction  of  the 
love  of  chaste  desire,  and  of  benevolence.  By  the  first,  a 
creature  loves  God  as  the  creature's  own  good,  that  is, 
upon  the  motive  of  enjoying  him,  or  because  he  shall 
possess  God,  and  find  in  him  his  own  complete  happi- 
ness ;  in  other  words,  because  God  is  good  to  the  creature 
himself  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  love  of  benevo- 
lence, is  that  by  which  a  creature  loves  God  purely  for 
his  own  sake,  or  because  he  is  in  himself  infinitely  good. 
This  latter  is  called  pure  or  disinterested  love,  or  love  of 
charity  ;  the  former  is  a  love  of  an  inferior  order,  and  is 
said  by  most  theologians  to  belong  to  hope,  not  to  cha- 
rity :  and  many  maintain  that  it  can  never  attain  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  a  love  of  God  above  all 
things  ;  because,  say  they,  he  who  loves  God  merely  be- 
cause he  is  his  own  good,  or  for  the  sake  of  his  enjoy- 
ment, loves  him  not  for  God's  own  increated  goodness, 
which  is  the  motive  of  charity ;  nor  can  he  love  bun 
more  than  he  does  his  own  enjoyment  of  him,  though  he 
makes  no  such  comparison,  nor  even  directly  or  inter- 
pret atively  forms  such  an  act,  that  he  loves  him  not  more 
than  he  does  his  own  possession  of  him,  which  would  be 
criminal  and  extremely  inordinate  ;  so  this  love  is  good, 
and  of  obligation,  as  a  part  of  hope,  and  it  disposes  the 
soul  to  the  love  of  charity.  Bossuet  allowed  the  distinct 
motives  of  the  loves  of  chaste  desire  and  of  benevolence  ; 
but  said,  no  act  of  the  latter  could  be  formed  by  the  heart, 
which  does  not  expressly  include  an  act  of  the  former, 
because,  said  he,  no  man  can  love  any  good  without  de- 
siring to  himself  at  the  same  time  the  possession  of  that 
good,  or  its  union  with  himself,  and  no  man  can  love 
another's  good  merely  as  another's.  This  all  allow,  if 
this  other's  good  were  to  destroy  or  exclude  the  love  of 
his  own  good.  Hence  the  habit  of  love  of  benevolence 
must  include  the  habit  of  the  love  of  desire.  But  the  act 
may  be,  and  often  is  exercised  without  it,  for  good  is 
amiable  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake ;  and  this  is  the 
general  opinion  of  theologians.  However,  the  opinion 
of  Bossuet,  that  an  act  of  the  love  of  benevolence,  or  of 
charity,  is  inseparable  from  an  actual  love  of  desire,  is 
not  censured  but  is  maintained  also  by  F.  Honoratus  of 
St.  Mary,  (Tradition  sur  la  Contempl.  t.  3.  c.  4.  p.  -17.1.) 
Mr.  Norris  carries  this  notion  so  far  as  to  pretend  that 
creatures  in  loving  God  consider  nothing  in  his  perfec- 
tions but  their  own  good.  (Letter  2.  On  Divine  Love,  p 
8.)  Some  advised  Fenelon  to  make  a  diversion  by 
attacking  Bossuet's  sentiments  and  books  at  Rome,  and 
convicting  him  of  establishing  theological  hope  by  de- 
stroying charity.  But  the  pious  archbishop  made 
answer  that  he  never  would  inflame  a  dispute  by  recri- 
minating against  a  brother,  whatever  might  have  seemed 
prudent  to  be  done  at  another  season.  When  he  was 
put  in  mind  to  beware  of  the  artifices  of  mankind,  which 
he  had  so  well  known,  and  so  often  experienced,  he  made 
answer:  "  Let  us  die  in  our  simplicity."  (Moriamur  in 
simplicitate  nostra.)  On  this  celebrated  dispute,  the 
nigenius  Claville  (Traite  du  Vrai  Merite)  makes  this  re- 
mark, that  some  of  those  who  carried  the  point,  were 
condemned  by  the  public  as  if  they  lost  charity,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  carried  on  the  contest  ;  but  if  Fe- 
nelon erred  in  theory,  he  was  led  astray  by  an  excess  in 
his  desire  of  charity.  By  this  adversity  and  submission 
he  improved  his  own  charity  and  humility  to  perfection, 
and  arrived  at  the  most  easy  disposition  of  heart,  disen- 
gaged from  every  thing  in  the  world,  bowed  down  to  a 
state  of  pliableness  and  docility  not  to  be  expressed,  and 
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rity,  who  declared  themselves  his  implacable 
enemies,  harbouring'  malice  and  envy  in  their 
breasts,  which  they  cloaked  under  the  sanctified 
name  of  holy  zeal.  They  were  puffed  up  with 
an  opinion  of  their  learning,  and  with  the  ap- 
plause which  they  acquired  by  their  talents  in 
the  pulpit,  on  which  pretence  they  neglected  all 
the  duties  of  their  rule.  St.  John,  when  pro- 
vincial of  Andalusia,  after  frequent  admonitions 
of  this  irregularity,  which  tended  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  discipline  in  their  Order,  find- 
ing no  other  remedy  took  effect,  forbade  them 
to  preach,  and  confined  them  to  their  convents. 
Instead  of  humble  submission  they  were  stung 
with  bitter  gall  in  their  hearts,  and  regarded 
this  treatment  as  an  unjust  and  unreasonable 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  zeal,  for 
which  they  thought  themselves  qualified  :  as  if 
any  other  disposition  than  that  of  distrust  in 
themselves  and  perfect  humility  could  draw 
down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  functions. 
This  presumption  hurried  them  blindly  into 
many  other  more  grievous  sins,  which  passion 
palliated  under  the  names  of  virtues.  In  the 
saint's  disgrace,  one  of  them,  called  F.  Diego 
Evangelista,  ran  over  the  whole  province  to  beg 
and  trump  up  accusations  against  the  servant 
of  God,  and  boasted  that  he  had  sufficient 
proofs  to  have  him  expelled  the  Order.  The 
saint  said  nothing  all  this  while  only  that  he 
was  ready  to  receive  with  joy  any  punishment. 
Every  body  at  that  time  forsook  him ;  all  were 
afraid  of  seeming  to  have  any  commerce  with 
him,  and  burnt  the  letters  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  lest  they  might  be  involved 
in  his  disgrace.  St.  John  had  no  other  com- 
fort or  refuge  but  prayer,  in  which  the  abundant 
consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rendered  his 
sufferings  sweet  to  him.     This  storm  ceased 

grounded  in  a  love  of  simplicity  which  extinguished  in 
him  every  thing  besides.  Those  who  admired  these 
virtues  in  him  before  were  surprised  at  the  great  heights 
to  which  he  afterward  carried  them;  so  much  he  ap- 
peared a  new  man,  though  before  a  model  of  piety  and 
humility.  As  to  the  distinction  of  the  motives  in  our 
love  of  God,  in  practice,  too  nice  or  anxious  an  inquiry  is 
generally  fruitless  and  pernicious:  for  our  business  is 
more  and  more  to  die  to  ourselves,  purify  our  hearts,  and 
employ  our  understanding  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
divine  perfections  and  heavenly  mysteries,  and  our  affec- 
tions in  the  various  acts  of  holy  love,  a  boundless  field 
in  which  our  souls  may  freely  take  their  range.  And 
while  we  blame  the  extravagances  of  false  mystics,  we 
must  never  fear  being  transported  to  excesses  in  practice 
by  the  tore  of  God.  It  can  never  be  carried  too  far, 
since  the  only  measure  of  our  love  to  God  is  to  love 
without  measure,  as  St.  Bernard  says.  No  transports  of 
pure  love  can  carry  souls  aside  from  the  right  way,  so 
long  as  they  are  guided  by  humility  and  obedience.  In 
disputes  about  such  things,  the  utmost  care  is  necessary 
that  chanty  be  not  lost  in  them,  that  envy  and  pride  be 
guarded  against,  and  that  sobriety  and  moderation  be 
observed  in  all  inquiries ;  for  nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  tor  the  greatest  geniuses  in  pursuing  subtilties  to 
lose  sight  both  of  virtue  and  of  good  sense  and  reason 
itself.  See  Bossuefs  works  on  this  subject,  t.  6.  especially 
Ins  Mysbci  in  Tuto,  in  which  he  is  more  correct  than  in 
some  of  his  other  pieces;  also  Du  Plessis  (Hist,  de 
l'hghse  de  Meaux,  t.  1.  p.  485.)  The  several  lives  of 
renelon,  &c. 


when  the  informations  of  Diego  were  laid 
before  the  superiors;  for  had  they  been  all  true, 
they  amounted  to  nothing  which  deserved  any 
chastisement.  The  sweetness  of  the  divine  love 
and  peace  which  overflowed  the  soul  of  the 
servant  of  God  all  this  time,  filled  him  with 
interior  joy,  which  increased  in  proportion  as 
he  was  more  abandoned  by  creatures.  "  The 
soul  of  one  who  serves  God,"  says  the  saint,1 
"  always  swims  in  joy,  always  keeps  holiday, 
is  always  in  her  palace  of  jubilation,  ever  sing- 
ing with  fresh  ardour  and  fresh  pleasure,  a  new 
song,  of  joy  and  love." 

St.  John,  living  in  the  practice  of  extreme 
austerities,  and  in  continual  contemplation, 
fell  sick,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  conceal 
his  distemper,  the  provincial  ordered  him  to 
leave  Pegnuela,  that  place  being  destitute  of  all 
relief,  and  gave  him  the  choice  either  to  go  to 
Baeza  or  to  Ubeda.  The  first  was  a  very 
convenient  convent,  and  had  for  prior  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  saint.  The  other  was  poor, 
and  F.  Francis  Chrysostom  was  prior  there,  the 
other  person  whom  he  had  formerly  corrected, 
and  who  was  no  less  his  enemy  than  F.  Diego. 
The  love  of  suffering  made  St.  John  prefer  this 
house  of  Ubeda.  The  fatigue  of  his  journey 
had  caused  his  leg  to  swell  exceedingly,  and  it 
burst  in  many  places  from  the  heel  quite  to  the 
knee,  besides  five  ulcers  or  wounds  under  his 
foot.  He  suffered  excessive  pains  from  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  from  the  fre 
quent  incisions  and  operations  of  the  surgeons, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his  le£.  His 
fever  all  this  time  allowed  him  no  rest.  These 
racking  pains  he  suffered  three  whole  months 
with  admirable  patience,  in  continual  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  joy,  never  making  the  least 
complaint,  but  often  embracing  the  crucifix,  and 
pressing  it  close  upon  his  breast  when  the  pain 
was  very  sharp.  The  unworthy  prior  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  inhumanity,  forbade  any 
one  to  be  admitted  to  see  him,  changed  the  in- 
firmarian  because  he  served  him  with  tender- 
ness, locked  him  up  in  a  little  cell,  made  him 
continual  harsh  reproaches,  and  would  not 
allow  any  thing  but  the  hardest  bread  and 
food,  refusing  him  even  what  seculars  sent  in 
for  him .  all  which  the  saint  suffered  with  joy 
in  his  countenance.  God  himself  was  pleased 
to  complete  his  sacrifice,  and  abandoned  him 
for  some  time  to  a  great  spiritual  dryness,  and 
a  state  of  interior  desolation.  But  his  love  and 
patience  were  the  more  heroic.  God  likewise 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  bring  the  dove  into 
the  ark  when  she  seemed  almost  sinking  in  the 
waters,  overwhelming  his  chaste  soul  again 
with  the  torrent  of  his  delights  with  which  he 
so  often  strengthened  the  martyrs,  converting 
their  torments  into  pleasures.  The  provincial 
happening  to  come  to  Ubeda  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  was  grieved  to  see  this  barbarous 
usage,  opened  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  said, 
that  such  an  example  of  invincible  patience  and 
1  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Flame  of  love,  p.  523. 
3oi 
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virtue  ought  to  be  public,  not  only  to  his  reli- 
gious brethren,  but  to  the  whole  world.  The 
prior  of  Ubeda  opened  his  eyes,  begged  the 
saint's  pardon,  received  his  instructions  for  the 
government  of  his  community,  and  afterward 
accused  and  condemned  himself  with  many 
tears.  As  for  the  saint  himself,  we  cannot 
give  a  better  description  of  the  situation  of  his 
holy  soul  in  his  last  moments  than  in  his  own 
words,  where  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  a  saint  :* 
"  Perfect  love  of  God  makes  death  welcome, 
and  most  sweet  to  a  soul.  They  who  love  thus, 
die  with  burning  ardours  and  impetuous  flights, 
through  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  of  mount- 
ing up  to  their  beloved.  The  rivers  of  love  in 
the  heart,  now  swell  almost  beyond  all  bounds, 
being  just  going  to  enter  the  ocean  of  love.  So 
vast  and  so  serene  are  they  that  they  seem  even 
now  calm  seas,  and  the  soul  overflows  with  tor- 
rents of  joy,  upon  the  point  of  entering  into 
the  full  possession  of  God.  She  seems  already 
to  behold  that  glory,  and  all  things  in  her 
seem  already  turned  into  love,  seeing  there 
remains  no  other  separation  than  a  thin  web, 
the  prison  of  the  body  being  almost  broken." 
Though  the  Holy  Ghost  varies  his  operations 
and  gifts  in  his  servants,  this  seems  the  exact 
portraiture  of  the  soul  of  our  saint  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  this  world.  Two  hours  before 
he  died  he  repeated  aloud  the  Miserere  psalm 
with  his  brethren  ;  then  he  desired  one  to  read 
to  him  part  of  the  book  of  Canticles,  appearing 
himself  in  transports  of  joy.  He  at  length 
cried  out :  Glory  be  to  God ;  pressed  the  cru- 
cifix on  his  breast,  and  alter  some  time  said  : 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  soul : 
with  which  words  he  calmly  breathed  forth  his 
soul  on  the  14th  of  December  in  1591,  being 
forty-nine  years  old,  of  which  he  had  spent 
twenty-eight  in  a  religious  state.  St.  Teresa 
in  her  epistles  and  other  works  styles  him  a 
saint  even  before  he  had  embraced  her  reformed 
Order,  and  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
pure  souls  in  the  Church,  to  whom  God  had 
communicated  great  treasures  of  light,  and 
whose  understanding  he  had  filled  with  the 
6cience  of  the  saints.  Almighty  God  exalted 
him  after  his  death  by  several  miracles  ; 
amongst  which  the  cure  of  a  nun  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, at  Neuf-Chateau  in  Lorrain,  struck 
with  a  palsy,  in  1705,  effected  on  the  ninth  day 
of  a  Novena  of  devotion  to  this  saint,  was  juri- 
dically proved  in  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 
Tool.  St.  John  was  canonized  by  Benedict 
XIII.  in  1726,  and  his  office  in  the  Roman 
Breviary  was  appointed  on  ttiis  21th  of  No- 
vember. His  body  remains  at  Segovia.  A 
history  of  his  revelations,  and  many  miracles, 
with  an  exact  account  of  his  writings,  and  mys- 
tical theology,  may  be  read  in  his  lite  by  F. 
Dositheus  of  St.  Alexis. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  the 
cross.      To  attain  to.  and  to  Live  by,  pure  love, 
2  Flamma.  vivi  Amoris,  p.  507. 


we  must  live  and  die  upon  the  cross,  or  at  least 
in  the  spirit  of  the  cross.  Jesus  merited  all  the 
graces  we  receive  by  suffering  for  us;  and  it  is 
by  suffering  with  him  that  we  are  best  prepared 
to  be  enriched  with  them.  Hence  afflictions 
are  part  of  the  portion  which,  together  with 
the  hundred-fold  of  his  consolations,  he  has 
promised  to  his  most  beloved  servants.  His 
most  holy  and  innocent  mother  bore  a  large 
share  in  all  his  sufferings.  His  apostles  and 
other  most  faithful  servants,  in  proportion  to 
the  high  degree  in  which  they  stood  in  his 
favour,  drank  of  this  cup.  Those  souls  which 
he  has  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  familiarity 
in  this  life,  he  always  prepared  for  that  grace 
by  severe  trials.  Dr.  Henry  Boudon,  arch- 
deacon of  Evreux,  whose  progress  in  an  interior 
life  is  manifest  from  his  Reign  of  God  in  a 
Soul,  and  several  other  works,  was  attacked  by 
slanders,  persecuted  by  his  own  bishop,  and 
expelled  with  so  much  infamy  that  scarce  was 
he  able  to  find  any  one,  even  in  distant  pro- 
vinces, that  would  receive  him  under  his  roof. 
He  was,  moreover,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  interior  anguish  and  desolation  ; 
which  he  describes  from  his  own  experience  in 
his  Holy  Paths  of  the  Cross.  M.  de  Bernieres 
Louvigni,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  and  trea- 
surer of  France  at  Caen,  who  trained  up  Dr. 
Boudon  and  other  eminent  clergymen,  infused 
into  them  the  maxims  of  true  piety,  and  sent 
zealous  missionaries  into  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  other  remote  kingdoms,  living 
always  a  layman  in  the  world,  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  contemplatives  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  perfection  of  an  interior  life  he 
attained  by  the  most  profound  humility,  perfect 
disengagement  of  his  heart  from  earthly  things, 
and  assiduous  prayer  and  holy  meditation.  Yet 
this  preparation  for  those  sublime  graces  would 
have  remained  imperfect,  had  not  the  good  use 
of  many  severe  afflictions  completed  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  old  man  in  his  heart.  The  same 
all  the  saints  assure  us  by  their  own  example. 
But  in  the  divine  love  they  found  a  recompense, 
which  richly  paid  them  for  all  its  cost,  this  love 
being  its  own  present  reward,  as  it  is  a  fire 
which  is  its  own  fuel. 

ST.  CHRYSOGONUS,  M. 

The  name  of  this  holy  martyr,  who  was  appre- 
hended at  Rome,  but  beheaded  at  Aquileia  in 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  occurs  in  the 
canon  of  the  mass,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Calendar  of  Carthage  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury,1 and  in  all  Western  Martyrologies  since 
that  time.  The  church  in  Rome  of  which  he 
;s  titular  saint,  is  mentioned  in  a  council  held 
by  pope  Symmachus,  and  in  the  epistles  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great;  it  gives  title  to  a  cardinal 
priest.  The  head  of  St.  Chrysogonus  is  shown 
there  in  a  rich  case ;  but  his  body  is  at  Venice. 
1  Ap.  Mat.ill.  Annal.  t.  3.  p.  41". 
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I\  tlie  reign  of  Abderramene  II.  king  of  the 
Saracens  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  Flora  .because  she 
was  of  Mahometan  extraction  by  her  father,  but 
had  been  secretly  instructed  in  the  faith  by  her 
mother,  was  impeached  by  her  own  brother 
before  the  cadi,  or  judge  of  the  city.  This  ma- 
gistrate caused  her  to  be  scourged,  and  beaten 
on  the  head  till  in  some  parts  her  scull  was 
bare.  Then  he  put  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
brother  that  he  might  overcome  her  resolution. 
After  some  time  she  made  her  escape  over  a 
high  wall,  and  took  shelter  with  a  sister  at 
Ossaria.  Having  lain  concealed  some  time 
she  ventured  back  to  Cordova,  and  prayed 
publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  Aciclus  the  mar- 
tyr. There  she  met  with  Mary,  sister  to  the 
deacon  Valabonsus,  who  had  lately  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  zealous  virgins 
agreed  to  present  themselves  in  the  court  of 
the  cadi,  by  whose  order  they  were  apprehended, 
and  confined  to  a  close  dungeon,  where  no  one 
had  access  to  them  but  certain  impious  lewd 
women.  St.  Eulogius,  who  was  at  that  time 
detained  in  another  prison,  wrote  and  sent  to 
them  his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom.  After  a 
third  examination  the  cadi  commanded  them 
both  to  be  beheaded.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  day,  the  24th  of  November, 
in  851.  They  are  named  in  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology.     See  St.  Eulogius,  Memor.  1.  2.  c.  8. 

SAINT  CIANAN  OR  KENAN, 

BISHOP  OF  DULEEK,  IN   IRELAND. 

According  to  his  Acts  quoted  by  Usher,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  religious  man,  Nathan ; 
and,  when  a  youth,  was  one  of  the  fifty  hos- 
tages whom  the  princes  of  Ireland  gave  to  king 
Leogair,  by  whom  he  was  set  free  at  the  inter- 
cession of  bishop  Kiaran.  He  then  went  into 
France,  and  passed  some  time  with  great  fer- 
vour at  Tours  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin. 
Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  converted 
great  numbers  to  Christianity  in  Connaught. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Leinster,  and  founded 
a  church  in  a  place  called  to  this  day  The  wood 
of  Cianan.  At  length  he  went  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Owen,  (that  is,  Tir-oen,)  so  called  from 
king  Owen,  whose  niece,  Ethne,  was  St.  Cia- 
nan's  mother.  There  he  broke  down  an  idol 
with  an  altar  that  was  dedicated  to  it,  and  on 
the  place  built  a  Christian  church.  In  the 
office  of  St.  Cianan  extant  in  MS.  in  the  library 
at  Cambridge,  it  is  said  that  the  saint  built  here 
a  church  of  stone,  on  that  account  called  Dam- 
liag,*  corrupted  into  Duleek.  St.  Cianan 
was  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  the 
*  Dam,  in  the  old  Irish,  signifies  a  house,  and  Hag  a 
stone.  Those  writers  must  surely  be  mistaken,  who 
imagine  there  was  no  other  stone  church  in  Ireland  be- 
fore the  time  of  St.  Malachy  in  the  twelfth  century  :  for 
the  Irish  annals  mention  many  Damliags  erected  in  that 
kingdom  from  age  to  age,  down  from  the  days  of  St. 
Cianan  to  those  of  St.  Malachy. 


kings  of  Munster.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
November,  in  4S9.  Duleek  having  suffered 
greatly  by  several  fires  and  devastations  of  the 
Danes,  its  episcopal  see  was  united  to  Meath. 
See  Usher,  Antiq.  1.  29.  and  Primord.  p.  lo7(J 
Ind.  Chrou.  ad  ann.  450.  Ware's  bishops, 
p.  137.  and  on  St.  Ultan,  4  Sept.  p.  39. 
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ST.  CATHARINE,  V.  M. 

Jos.  Assemani  in  Calend.  Univ.  ad  Nov.  24.  t.  5.  p.  375. 

St.  Catharine,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Mq&- 
therina,  glorified  God  by  an  illustrious  confes- 
sion of  the  faith  of  Christ,  at  Alexandria,  under 
Maximinus  II.  Her  acts  are  so  much  adul- 
terated that  little  use  can  be  made  of  them. 
The  emperor  Basil,  in  his  Greek  Menology, 
relates  with  them  that  this  saint,  who  was  of 
the  royal  blood,  and  an  excellent  scholar, 
confuted  a  company  of  the  ablest  heathen 
philosophers,  whom  Maximinus  had  com- 
manded to  enter  into  a  disputation  with  her, 
and  that  being  converted  by  her  to  the  faith, 
they  were  all  burnt  in  one  fire,  for  confessing 
the  same.  He  adds,  that  Catharine  was  at 
length  beheaded.  She  is  said  first  to  have 
been  put  upon  an  engine  made  of  four  wheels 
joined  together,  and  stuck  with  sharp  pointed 
spikes,  that,  when  the  wheels  were  moved,  her 
body  might  be  torn  to  pieces.  The  acts  add, 
that  at  the  first  stirring  of  the  terrible  engine, 
the  cords  with  which  the  martyr  was  tied  were 
broke  asunder  by  the  invisible  power  of  an 
angel,  and,  the  engine  falling  to  pieces  by  the 
wheels  being  separated  from  one  another,  she 
was  delivered  from  that  death.  Hence  the 
name  of  St.  Catharine's  wheel. 

The  learned  Joseph  Assemani  thinks  that 
ail  the  account  we  have  of  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  saint  upon  which  we  can  depend, 
is  what  we  meet  with  in  Eusebius,  though 
that  historian  mentions  not  her  name.  His 
relation  is  as  follows  :'  "  There  was  a  certain 
woman,  a  Christian,  and  the  richest  and  most 
noble  of  all  the  ladies  of  Alexandria,  who, 
when  the  rest  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
floured  by  the  tyrant,  (Maximin,)  resisted 
and  vanquished  his  unbounded  and  worse  than 
beastly  lust.  This  lady  was  most  illustrious 
for  her  high  birth  and  great  wealth  ;  and  like- 
wise for  her  singular  learning :  but  she  pre- 
ferred her  virtue  and  her  chastity  to  all  worldly 
advantages.  The  tyrant,  having  in  vain  made 
several  assaults  upon  her  virtue,  would  not 
behead  her,  seeing  her  ready  to  die,  but 
stripped  her  of  all  her  estates  and  goods,  and 
sent  her  into  banishment."  Maximin,  not  long 
after,  declared  war  against  Licinius,  and,  after 
1  Eus.  Hist.  1.  8.  c.  14.  p.  400  ed.  Cantabr.  anno  1720. 
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several  engagements,  was  at  length  defeated 
by  him  in  313.  Having  lost  his  empire  after 
a  reign  of  five  years,  he  fled  to  Tarsus,  and 
there  died  in  extreme  misery.  The  body  of 
St.  Catharine  was  discovered  by  the  Christians 
in  Egypt  about  the  eighth  century,  when  they 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens.  It 
was  soon  after  translated  to  the  great  monas- 
tery on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia, 
built  by  St.  Helen,  and  sumptuously  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  as 
several  old  inscriptions  and  pictures  in  Mosaic 
work  in  that  place  testify.2  Falconius,  arch- 
bishop of  San-Severino,  speaks  of  this  transla- 
tion as  follows:8  "  As  to  what  is  said,  that 
the  body  of  this  saint  was  conveyed  by  angels 
to  Mount  Sinai,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  monks  of  Sinai  to  their  monas- 
tery, that  they  might  devoutly  enrich  their 
dwelling  with  such  a  treasure. — It  is  well 
known  that  the  name  of  an  angelical  habit*  was 
often  used  for  a  monastic  habit,  and  that  monks, 
on  account  of  their  heavenly  purity  and  func- 
tions, were  anciently  called  Angels."  From 
that  time  we  find  more  frequent  mention 
made  of  the  festival  and  relics  of  St.  Catharine. 
St.  Paul  of  Latra  kept  her  feast  with  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  and  devotion.  In  the 
eleventh  age,  Simeon,  a  monk  of  Sinai,  coming 
to  Rouen  to  receive  an  annual  alms  of  Richard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  brought  with  him  some  of 
her  relics,  which  he  left  there.  The  principal 
part  of  the  mortal  remains  of  this  saint  is  still 
kept  in  a  marble  chest  in  the  church  of  this 
monastery  on  Mount  Sinai,  described  by  Dr. 
Richard  Pocock.* 

From  this  martyr's  uncommon  erudition, 
and  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  piety  by  which 
she  sanctified  her  learning,  and  the  use  she 
made  of  it,  she  is  chosen  in  the  schools  the 
patroness  and  model  of  Christian  philosophers. 
Learning  is,  next  to  virtue,  the  most  noble 
ornament,  and  the  highest  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  by  which  all  its  natural 
faculties  obtain  an  eminent  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  memory  is  exceedingly  improved 
by  exercise ;  those  who  complain  that  in  them 
this  faculty  is  like  a  sieve,  may,  especially  in 
youth,  render  it  by  use  retentive  of  whatever 
is  necessary,  and  particularly  adapted  to  be  a 
storehouse  of  names,  facts,  or  entire  dis- 
courses, according  to  every  one's  exigency  or 
purposes.  Bui  nothing  ought  to  be  learned 
by  heart  by  children  but  what  is  excellent  or 
absolutely  necessary.  To  load  a  mind  with 
other  men's  lumber,  and  to  make  it  a  magazine 
of  errors,  trumpery,  or  toys,  is  to  pervert  all 

*  See  the  present  situation  of  this  great  monastery, 
described  by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  travels,  t.  '1. 

3  In  Comment,  ad  Capponiauas  Tabulas  Ruthenas. 
Romac,  1755,  p.  36. 

*  Dr.  Richard  Pocock's  Travels,  t.  1.  p.  110.  in  folio. 
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the  purposes  of  this  faculty,  and  a  certain 
proof  of  the  sloth,  ignorance,  and  stupidity  ot 
a  master.  As  the  understanding  is  the  light 
of  the  soul,  so  is  it  plain  how  exceedingly  this 
is  enlarged  both  by  exercise  and  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  solid  science  and  useful  knowledge. 
Judgment,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  mind,  and  by  which  the  other 
faculties  are  poised,  governed,  and  directed, 
is  formed  and  perfected  by  experience  and 
regular  well-digested  studies  and  reflection ; 
and  by  them  it  attains  to  true  justness  and 
taste.  The  mind  by  the  same  means  acquires 
a  steadiness,  and  conquers  the  aversion  which 
sloth  raises  against  the  serious  employment  of 
its  talents.  It  is  doubtless  the  will  of  the 
Creator  that  all  his  works  be  raised  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and,  where  our  industry  is  required  to  this,  it 
becomes  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us.  This  is 
in  nothing  so  essential  and  important  as  in 
our  own  mind,  the  dignity  of  our  being,  and 
the  masterpiece  of  the  visible  world.  How 
much  its  perfection  depends  upon  culture 
appears  in  the  difference  of  understanding 
between  the  savages  (who,  except  in  treachery, 
cunning,  and  shape,  scarce  seem  to  differ  from 
the  apes  which  inhabit  their  forests)  and  the 
most  elegant  civilized  nations.  A  piece  of 
ground  left  wild  produces  nothing  but  weeds 
and  briers,  which  by  culture  would  be  covered 
with  corn,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The  difference 
is  not  less  between  a  rough  mind  and  one  that 
is  well  cultivated.  The  same  culture,  indeed, 
suits  not  all  persons.  Geniuses  must  be  ex- 
plored, and  the  manner  of  instructing  pro- 
portioned to  them.  Conditions  and  circum- 
stances must  be  considered.*  Generally  the 
more  sublime  theological  studies  suit  not  those 
who  are  excluded  from  teaching,  though  wo- 
men, upon  whom  the  domestic  instruction  of 
children  in  their  infancy  mainly  depends,  ought 
to  be  well  instructed  in  the  motives  of  religion, 
articles  of  faith,  and  all  the  practical  duties  and 
maxims  of  piety.  Then  history,  geography, 
and  some  tincture  of  works  of  genius  and 
spirit  may  be  joined  with  suitable  arts  and 
other  accomplishments  of  their  sex  and  con- 
dition, provided  they  be  guided  by,  and  re- 
ferred to  religion,  and  provided  books  of  piety 
and  exercises  of  devotion  always  have  the  first 
place  both  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  time. 

ST.  ERASMUS,  OR  ELME,  B.  M. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  a  bishop  in  some  part  of  Syria;  who,  in 
the  persecution,  hid  himself  on  Mount  Libanus, 

*  The  female  sex  is  not  less  capable  of  the  sublime 
sciences,  nor  less  remarkable  for  liveliness  of  genius. 
Witness  numberless  instances  in  polite  literature,  and, 
in  theology,  the  celebrated  Venetian  lady,  Helen  Lu- 
cretia  Cornaro,  doctiess  in  Iheology  at  Padua,  in  1678, 
the  wonder  of  her  age  for  her  skill  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  and  still  more  for  the  austerity  of  her  life, 
and  her  extraordinary  piety. 
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where  he  led  an  eremitical  life  for  seventeen  I  bore  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  the  hardships 
years,  often  visiting1  his  flock,  till  he  was  of  imprisonment,  who  yet  shrunk  at  the  sight 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  probably  in  the  of  torments,  and  deserted  their  colours  when 
persecution  of  Licinius,  which  had  been  begun  i  they  were  called  to  battle.     A  third  sort 


by  Dioclesian.      lie  is   named   in  the  Roman, 
Sclavonian  or  Muscovite,  and  other  calendars.* 


NOVEMBER  XXVI. 


SAINT  PETER,  MARTYR, 

BISHOP  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

From  Eusebius,   Theodoret,  &c.     See  Tillemont, 
Ceillier,  t.  4.  p.  17.  Orsi,  t.  4. 1.  10. 


Eusebius1  calls  this  great  prelate  the  excellent 
doctor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  chief 
and  divine  ornament  of  bishops ;  and  tells 
us  that  he  was  admirable  both  for  his  extra- 
ordinary virtue,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  sciences, 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
In  the  year  300  he  succeeded  Theonas  in  the 
see  of  Alexandria,  being  the  sixteenth  arch- 
bishop from  St.  Mark ;  he  governed  that 
Church  with  the  highest  commendation,  says 
the  same  historian,  during;  the  space  of  twelve 
years ,  for  the  nine  last  of  which  he  sustained 
the  fury  of  the  most  violent  persecutions 
carried  on  by  Dioclesian  and  his  successors. 
Virtue  is  tried  and  made  perfect  by  sufferings  ; 
and  Eusebius  observes  that  the  fervour  of  our 
saint's  piety  and  the  rigour  of  his  penance 
increased  with  the  calamities  of  the  Church. 
That  violent  storm  which  affrighted  and  dis- 
heartened several  bishops  and  inferior  ministers 
of  the  Church,  did  but  awake  his  attention, 
inflame  his  charity,  and  inspire  him  with  fresh 
vigour.  He  never  ceased  begging  of  God  for 
himself  and  his  flock  necessary  grace  and 
courage,  and  exhorting  them  to  die  daily  to 
their  passions,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
die  for  Christ.  The  confessors  he  comforted 
and  encouraged  by  word  and  example,  and 
was  the  father  of  many  martyrs  who  sealed 
their  faith  with  their  blood.  His  watchfulness 
and  care  were  extended  to  all  the  churches  of 
Egypt,  Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  Lybia, 
which  were  under  his  immediate  inspection. 
Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  St.  Peter's 
charity  and  zeal,  several  in  whom  the  love 
of  this  world  prevailed,  basely  betrayed  their 
faith,  to  escape  torments  and  death.  Some, 
who  had  entered  the  combat  with  excellent 
resolutions,  and  had  endured  severe  torments, 
had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  at  last      Others 


Eus.  Hist.  1.  9.  c.  6.  p.  444. 


*  This  saint  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Eras- 
mus, M.  called  also  Elmo  or  Ermo,  who  is  honoured  on 
the  2d  of  June  ;  and  whose  acts  in  Latin  and  Greek  are 
of  little  authority.     See  Jos.  Assemani,  Sx. 


pre- 
i  vented  the  inquiries  of  the  persecutors,  and 
j  ran  over  to  the  enemy  before  they  had  suffered 
I  any  thing  for  the  faith.  Some,  seeking  false 
I  cloaks  to  palliate  their  apostasy,  sent  heathens 
to  sacrifice  in  their  name,  or  accepted  of  at- 
testations from  the  magistrates,  setting  forth 
that  they  had  complied  with  the  imperial  edict, 
though  in  reality  they  had  not.  These  differ 
ent  degrees  of  apostasy  were  distinctly  con- 
sidered by  the  holy  bishop,  who  prescribed  a 
suitable  term  of  public  penance  for  each  in  his 
canonical  epistle.8 

Among  those  who  fell  during  this  storm, 
none  was  more  considerable  than  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebais.  That  bishop 
was  charged  with  several  crimes;  but  apostasy 
was  the  main  article  alleged  against  him.  St. 
Peter  called  a  council,  in  which  Meletius  was 
convicted  of  having  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  of 
other  crimes,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was 
passed  against  him.  The  apostate  had  not 
humility  enough  to  submit,  or  to  seek  the 
remedy  of  his  deep  wounds  by  condign  repent- 
ance, but  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  discon- 
tented party  which  appeared  ready  to  follow 
him  to  any  lengths.  To  justify  his  disobe- 
dience, and  to  impose  upon  men  by  pretending 
a  holy  zeal  for  discipline,  he  published  many 
calumnies  against  St.  Peter  and  his  council ; 
and  had  the  assurance  to  tell  the  world  that  he 
had  left  the  archbishop's  communion,  because 
he  was  too  indulgent  to  the  lapsed  in  receiving 
them  too  soon  and  too  easily  to  communion. 
Thus  he  formed  a  pernicious  schism  which  took 
its  name  from  him,  and  subsisted  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  author  laid  several 
snares  for  St.  Peter's  life,  and  though,  by  an 
overruling  providence,  these  were  rendered  in- 
effectual, he  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  whole 
Church  of  Egypt  with  his  factions  and  violent 
proceedings  :  for  he  infringed  the  saint's  patri- 
archal authority,  ordained  bishops  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  even  placed  one  in  his  metro- 
political  see.  Sozomen  tells  us,  these  usurpa- 
tions were  carried  on  with  less  opposition  during 
a  certain  time  when  St.  Peter  was  obliged  to 
retire,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  persecution. 
Arius,  who  was  then  among  the  clergy  of 
Alexandria,  gave  signs  of  his  pride  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  by  espousing  Meletius's  cause  as 
soon  as  the  breach  was  open,  but  soon  after 
quitted  that  party,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by 
St.  Peter.  It  was  not  long  before  he  relapsed 
again  to  the  Meletians,  and  blamed  St.  Peter 
for  excommunicating  the  schismatics,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  baptize.  The  holy  bishop,  by 
his  knowledge  of  mankind,  was  by  this  time 
convinced  that  pride,  the  source  of  uneasiness 
and  inconstancy,  had   taken  deep  root  in   the 

8  Ap.  Beverid^e  int'ir  Canones  EccL  Gra;cae.     Item 
Labbi",  Cone.  t.  1. 
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heart  of  this  unhappy  man  ;  and  that  so  Ion"; 
as  this  evil  was  not  radically  cured,  the  wound 
of  his  soul  was  only  skinned  over  by  a  pretended 
conversion,  and  would  break  out  again  with 
greater  violence  than  ever.  lie  therefore  ex- 
communicated him,  and  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  revoke  that  sentence.  St.  Peter 
wrote  a  book  on  the  Divinity,  out  of  which 
some  quotations  are  preserved  in  the  councils 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.*  Also  a  paschal 
treatise  of  which  some  fragments  are  extant.4 
From  St.  Epiphanius5  it  appears  that  St.  Peter 
was  in  prison  for  the  faith  in  the  reign  of  J)io- 
clesian,  or  rather  of  Galerius  Maximian ;  but 
after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty.  Maximin 
Daia,  Caesar  in  the  East,  renewed  the  persecu- 
tion in  311,  which  had  been  considerably  abated 
by  a  letter  written  the  same  year  by  the  emperor 
Galerius  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  Eusebius 
informs  us,  that  Maximin  coming  himself  to 
Alexandria,  St.  Peter  was  immediately  seized, 
when  no  one  expected  such  a  storm,  and, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  by  the  sole  order  of 
the  tyrant,  hurried  to  execution.  With  him 
were  beheaded  three  of  his  priests,  Faustus, 
Dio,  and  Ammonius.  This  Faustus  seems  by 
what  Eusebius  writes,  to  be  the  same  person 
of  that  name  who,  sixty  years  before,  was 
deacon  to  St.  Dionysius,  and  the  companion  of 
his  exile.* 

The  canons  of  the  Church  are  holy  laws 
framed  by  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
pastors  and  saints  for  the  regulation  of  the 
manners  of  the  faithful,  according  to  the  most 
pure  maxims  of  our  divine  religion  and  the 
law  of  nature,  many  intricate  rules  of  which 
are  frequently  explained,  and  many  articles  of 
faith  expounded  in  them.  Every  clergyman  is 
bound  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
great  obligations  of  his  state  and  profession  : 
for  it  is  one  of  the  general  and  most  just  rules 
of  the  canon  law,  and  even  of  the  law  of  nature, 
thai  "  No  man  is  excused  from  a  fault  by  his 
ignorance  in  things  which,  by  his  office,  he  is 
bound    to   kuo\v."t     That   any  one    amongst 

Ephes.  Act.  1 .  p.  503.    Act.  7.  p.  836;  (Cone. 
t3.)  (  one.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  p.  286'. 

4  Ap.  Du  Fresne,  lord  Du  Cange  Pref.  iu  Chron. 
Pasch.  n.  7.  p.  4,  5. 

5  S.  Epiph.  liter.  68. 

*  We  have  two  sorts  of  acts  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom, 
the  one  published  by  Sonus,  the  other  from  Metaphrastes, 
published  byCorabefis:  both  of  no  credit;  and  incon- 
sistent both  with  themselves,  and  with  Kusemus  and 
Theodoret 

+  The  canon  law  is  founded  upon,  ami  presupposes  in 
-  ti,e  decisions  of  the  civil  or  Roman  I 
lor  this,  Corvinus's  Abstract,  oi  Vinniusupon  the  Insti- 
tutes, or  some  parts  of  Syntagma  Juris  Universi  per  Petr. 
Gregorium;  or  the  French  advocate,  John  Domat's 
immortal  work,  entitled,  LesLoizCivilesdansleur  Ordre 
Natural,  will  he  a  sufficient  introduction.  The  canon  law 
may  be  begun  by  Fleury's  Institutions  au  Droit  I 
tique.     The  decrees  of  the  general  councils  should  follow, 

and  those  Of  our  own  country,  by  Spelman  or  Wilkins, 
kc.  or  Cabassutius*s  Epitome  of  the  Councils,  the  second 


the  clergy  should  bo  a  stranger  to  those  de- 
crees of  the  Universal  Church  and  statutes  of 
his  own  diocess,  which  regard  the  conduct  and 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  is  a  neglect  and  an 
affected  ignorance  which  aggravates  the  guilt 
of  every  transgression  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 
according  to  a  well-known  maxim  of  morality. 
After  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures,  of 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  rules  of  a  sound 
Christian  morality,  every  one  who  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  others,  is  obliged  to  have 
a  competent  tincture  of  those  parts  of  the  canon 
law  which  may  fall  in  the  way  of  his  practice  : 
bishops  and  their  assistants  stand  in  need  of  a 
more  profound  and  universal  skill  both  in  what 
regards  their  own  office,  (in  which  Barbosa" 
may  be  a  nianuduction)  and  others. 

ST.  NICON,  SURNAMED  METANOITE, 
CONFESSOR. 

Nicon,  a  native  of  Pontus.and  of  a  noble  family, 
in  his  youth  fled  privately  from  his  friends  to  a 
monastery  called  the  stone  of  God,  where  he 
lived  twelve  years  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
austere  penance  and  humble  prayer,  by  which 
he  studied  perfectly  to  dfe  to  himself.  His 
heart  became  quite  penetrated  with  holy  com- 
punction and  the  purest  love  of  God,  and  he 
spoke  on  virtue  with  an  unction  which  pierced 

•  Barbosa,    De   Officio   Episcopi.      Item   De    Officio 
arochi 


edition,  in  folio :  then  Antonii  Augustini  Epitome  Juris 
Puntificii,  and  his  excellent  book  De  Emendatione  Gra- 
tiani,  with  the  additions  of  Baluze.  At  least  some  good 
commentator  on  the  Decretals  must  be  carefully  studied 
as  Fagnanus,  Gonzales,  Reiffenstuel,  or  Smaltzgruben  ; 
for  the  new  ecclesiastical  law,  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  some  other  late  councils,  those  especially 
of  Milan ;  the  important  parts  of  the  latest  bullaries  of 
Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  with  Barbosoe  Collec- 
tanea Bullarii.  Van  Espen  is  excellent  for  showing  the 
origin  of  each  point  of  discipline ;  but  is  to  be  read 
with  caution  in  some  few  places.  The  French  advocate, 
Lewis  dTiericourt's  Droit  Ecclesiastique  Francois  is  es- 
teemed ;  but  the  author  sometimes  waded  out  of  his 
depth.  This  may  serve  for  a  general  plan  to  those  cler- 
gymen who  have  an  hour  a  day  to  bastow  on  this  study, 
and  are  only  deterred  from  it  by  wanting  au  assistant  to 
direct  them  in  it.  Those  who  have  not  this  leisure  or 
opportunity  of  books,  may  content  themselves  with 
studying  some  good  author  who  has  reduced  this  study 
into  a  regular  method,  or  short  collection.  Cabassutius's 
Theoria  et  Praxis  Juris  Canonici  is  accurate;  that  of 
Pichler,  in  five  small  volumes,  is  full,  clear,  and  more  en- 
gaging :  but  his  relaxed  principles  concerning  usury 
(which,  hy  order  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  were  confuted  hy 
Concina,  a  Dominican  friar)  must  be  guarded  against. 
With  such  helps  any  one  may  easily  make  himself  master 
of  those  parts  winch  are  necessary  in  his  circumstances. 
How  scandalous  it  is  to  see  a  minister  of  God  ready 
enough  to  study  the  extent  of  the  laws  concerning  parish 
dues,  and  strain  them  in  favour  of  his  avarice,  yet  su- 
pinely careless  in  learning  tile  duties  of  his  ministry  and 
his  grievous  obligations  to  God  and  his  Hock?  The  fatal 
neglect  of  those  wholesome  laws  which  were  framed  to 
set  a  bar  to  vice  and  human  passions,  to  fence  the  eccle- 
siastic.d  older  against  the  spirit  of  the  world  breaking  in 
upon  it.  and  to  check  a  relaxation  of  manners  which 
tends  utterly  to  extirpate  the  spirit  of  Christ  among  the 
laity,  will  excuse,  it  is  hoped,  this  short  note  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  deserves  so  much  to  be  strongly  inculcated. 
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the  souls  of  those  that  heard   him  discourse  on  !  lendars.     See  his  authentic  life 


heavenly  things.     The  incredible  spiritual  fruit 
which  his  conferences  and   private  exhortations 
produced,  induced  his  superiors  to  employ  him 
in  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  people. 
This  office  he  exercised  in  quality  of  apostolic 
missionary  in  most  parts  of  Armenia,  and  after- 
ward passed  into  Crete,  which  island  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.     Penance  was  the 
great  duty   which  the  saint  announced  to  the 
people  in  imitation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  he 
began  all  his  sermons  with  these  words  :  Meta- 
noite,   or  do  penance ;    whence  this  surname 
was  given  him.     The   necessity  and  obligation 
that  all   men   lie   under  of  doing  penance,  he 
inculcated    according    to    the    maxims    of    the 
gospel ;  and  he  excellently  explained  the  condi- 
tions  of  sincere   repentance.     For  thousands 
and  thousands  befool  themselves,  and  mock  God 
in  this  point,  when,  by  venting  a  few  sighs  and 
groans  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
repented,    though    their    hearts  all    the  while 
deceive   them.     A   true   penitent    must   apply 
himself  to   the  difficult  work  of  self-examina- 
tion by  a  strict  scrutiny  into,  and  survey   of, 
the  whole  state  of  his  soul,  in  order  to  discover 
every    latent  inordinate    affection  or    passion. 
He  must  pursue  sin   home  to  his   inclinations, 
and  dislodge   it  thence  ;  otherwise  all  he  does 
will  be  to  little  purpose;  so  long  as  the  root  of 
sin  remains   lurking  in  the  affections,   it  will 
shoot  out  again,  and   God  who  sees  it  there, 
pays  no  regard  to  lying  vows  and  protestations. 
By  earnest    prayer,    mortification,    alms,   and 
holy  meditation  the  penitential  sorrow  must  be 
improved,  till  it  has  forced  its  way  into  the  very 
innermost  corners   and    recesses  of  the  soul, 
shaken  all   the  powers  of  sin,  and   formed  that 
new  creature  which  is   little  understood  among 
Christians,  though  the  very  essence  of  a  Chris- 
tian  life.     By  teaching  penitents  thus  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  sin,  St.  Nicon  had 
the  comfort  to  see  many  wonderful  conversions 
wrought  amongst  Christians,  by  which  the  face 
of    religion   seemed    changed    amongst    them 
through  the  whole  island.     The  saint,  fearing 
lest  the  infant-principles  of  conversion  might  be 
stifled  and  overlaid   by  the  cares  of  the  world, 
was   infinitely  solicitous  to  engage  penitents  to 
cut  off  and  renounce   all   occasions  of  sin,   to 
strengthen  their  souls  in  the  fervent  practice  of 
all  virtues   and   good   works,   and   to  cultivate 
the  seeds  of  piety  which   the   divine  grace  had 
sown  in  them.     The  sweetness  with  which  the 
holy    preacher  recommended  the   most  severe 
maxims  of  the  gospel,  made  our  faith  appear 
amiable  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.     After 
having  preached  in  Crete  almost  twenty  years, 
and   settled  all   the  churches  of  that   island  in 
good  order,  he  passed  to  the  continent  in  Europe, 
and  announced  thedivineword  in  Peloponnesus, 
Achaia,  Epirus,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  con- 
firming his  doctrine  with  miracles.      He  died 
in  a  monastery  in  Peloponnesus  in  99S,  and  is 
honoured   both  in  the   Greek  and  Roman  Ca- 
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ST.  SYLVESTER  GOZZOLINI,  ABBOT 
OF  OSIMO, 

INSTITUTOR    OF    THE    SYLVESTRIN    MONKS. 

This  saint  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Osi- 
mo  or  Osmo,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Loretto 
in  1177.      He   studied  the  laws   and   theology 
at  Bologna  and  Padua,  and  being  instituted  to 
a  canonry  at  Osimo  made  prayer,  pious  reading, 
and  the  instruction  of  others  his  whole  employ- 
ment.     His  zeal  in  reproving  vice  raised  him 
enemies,  and  his  bishop,  whom  he  admonished 
of  certain  neglects  in  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
declared  himself  his  persecutor.     These  trials 
served  to  purify  the  heart  of  the  servant  of  God, 
and  prepared  him  for  the  grace  of  the  pure  love 
of  God.     The  sight  of  the  carcass  of  a  man  who 
had  been  admired  in  his  life-time  for  his  beauty 
and  great  accomplishments,  completed  his  ab- 
horrence  and    contempt   of   this   treacherous 
world,    so  that,    deploring  its    scandals    and 
blindness,  he  left  the  city  privately,  and  retired 
into  a  desert  thirty  miles  from   Osimo,  being 
then  forty  years  old.     To  satisfy  the  importu- 
nity of  others,  in    1231,  he   built  a  monastery 
upon  Monte  Fano,  two  miles  from  Fabriauo,  in 
the  marquisate  of  Ancona.     In   this  house  he 
settled  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet  without  any  miti- 
gation ;  and,  in  1248,  obtained  of  Innocent  IV., 
who  was  then  at   Lyons,   the  confirmation  of 
his   institute.      He  lived  to  found  twenty-five 
monasteries  in   Italy,  and   leaving  his  disciples 
heirs  of  his  double  spirit  of  penance  and  prayer, 
departed  to  the  Lord  on  the  26"lh  of  Novem- 
ber in  1267,  being  ninety  years  old.     God  was 
pleased  to  work   several   miracles  at  his  tomb, 
and  his  name  is  inserted  in   the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology.       See    his    life    by    Fabrini,     fourth 
general  of  his  Order,    in   Breve  Chron.  della 
Congreg.  de  Monachi  Sylvestrini  ;  and  Helyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Relig.  t.  6.  p.  170. 

ST.  CONRAD,  BISHOP  OF 
CONSTANCE,  C. 


This  eminent  servant  of  God  was,  by  his 
humility  and  sanctity,  the  bright  ornament  of 
the  most  illustrious  house  of  the  Guelphs,  in 
Germany,  which  so  many  princes  have  ho- 
noured with  their  martial  achievements  and 
sovereign  dignities.  Their  pedigree  is  derived 
by  some  from  Clodion,  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  Wittekind  the  Great,  (who  was  created  by 
Charlemagne  first  duke  of  Saxony,)  and  conse- 
quently from  Woden,  the  chief  god,  and  the 
stock  of  the  principal  royal  families  of  the 
Saxons  which  founded  the  Heptarchy  in 
England.  The  name  of  Guelph  or  Guelf  was 
laken  by  this  family  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne,* at  which  time  they  were  counts  of 
*  Some  say  this  name  was  the  Roman  Catulus  or 
Catiline  turned  into   German.      Others  tell   us,   that 
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Altorff,  now  called  VVeingarten  in  Suabia,  not 
AltorfF,  the  university  near  Nuremberg  in 
Franconia;  nor  the  capital  of  Uri  in  Switzer- 
land. Conrad,  abbot  of  Ursperg,  who  gives 
the  noble  pedigree  of  this  family,  exceedingly 
extols  the  devotion  of  its  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, their  piety  toward  God,  and  their  most 
religious  attachment  to  the  apostolic  see.1 
Guelph  I.  whose  name  was  retained  by  his 
descendants,  was  son  of  Isenbart,  count  of 
AltorfF,  and  his  wife  Irmentrudis,  sister-in-law 
to  Charlemagne,  and  foundress  of  the  great 
Benedietin  abbey  of  AltortF.*     Judith,  daugh- 

1  Abbas  Ursperg,  in  Chron.  ad  an.  1126. 


Charlemagne  complimenting  the  count  of  Altorff  at  court 
upon  the  birth  of  his  son.  called  him  his  young  Guelph. 
whence  the  count  gave  his  son  that  name.  See  these 
and  other  etymologies  in  Leibnitz's  collection.  From 
the  silence  of  the  ancient  historians  of  this  family  the 
fabulo  is  story  of  the  birth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
rive  children,  which  was  not  so  much  as  heard  of  by  any 
of  them,  is  abundantly  confuted.  This  family  was  in- 
grafted upon  that  of  Este  by  Azo  of  Este  marrying  the 
heiress  oi  Guelphs.  The  Actii,  a  Roman  family  in  the 
time  of  the  republic,  retired  to  Kste  or  Aleste  (now  in  the 
Venetian  Lombardy)  and  thence  took  the  name  of  Este, 
or  Atesiin  i  Domus.  Henry  of  Este  was  created  by 
Charlemagne,  prince  of  Treviso  and  margrave  of  Este. 
The  princes  of  his  posterity  were  often  vicars  of  the 
empire  in  Italy,  and  much  increased  their  teintories. 
Boniface,  a  prince  of  this  family,  became  margrave  of 
Tuscany,  and  possessed  Ferrara,  Piaeentia,  Mantua, 
Modena.  Reggio,  Parma,  Lucca,  Ancona,  and  Spoletto. 
His  daughter  and  heiress  Mathildes  married  Godfrey 
duke  of  Loirain.  and  afier  his  death  Guelph  VI.  duke  of 
Bavaria.  Sbe  bequea  hed  greai  part  of  her  estates  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  (See  Vita  Mathildis  Comitissae,  a  Deni- 
zone  scripta,  ap.  Murat.  Scrip.  Ital.  t.  5.  p.  244.  Ejusdem 
Chartula  Donationis  bonorum  suonim  facta  Ecclesiae 
Romanae,  p.  384.)  From  Azo  IV.  of  Este,  in  lObO,  the 
present  house  of  Modena  is  descended.  Ottoberto,  of 
this  family  of  Este,  passed  into  Germany  with  the  em- 
peror Otho  I.  in  963.  Azo,  his  descendant,  in  the  next 
century,  by  a  mariage  with  an  only  daughter  of  Guelph 
II.  ami  sister  to  Guelph  III.  upon  the  death  of  this  lat- 
ter, inherited  the  dominions  ot  that  family  in  Suabia,  and 
left  them  to  his  -on  Guelph  IV.  count  of  Altortf,  who  was 
afterward  made  duke  of  Bavaria  by  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  All  his  posterity  took  the  name  of  Guelphs  :  amongst 
them  Henry  the  Lion  was  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxony,  and  united  in  his  own  dominions  the 
hereditary  estate-,  of  five  families  After  many  pros- 
irs  he  wis  proscribed  by  the  emperor  Henry  I. 
in  the  diet  ot  Wurtzburgh,  in  1 180,  but  afterward  reco- 
vered, by  the  intercession  of  the  king  of  England  and 
other  friends,  the  duchiesof  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg, 
with  other  territories  in  Lower  Saxony,  lying  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  which  have  been  ever  since 
l"isse-»-d  by  his  illustrious  posterity.  Bavaria  passed 
from  Henry  the  Lion  into  the  family  of  Otho,  count 
Wittelsbach.  from  which  are  descended  the  present  elec- 
toral families  of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  See  the 
collection  oi  the  Brunswick  historians,  made  by  the  cele- 
brated Leibnitz,  who  searched,  tor  that  purpose,  the  mo- 
nasteries and  lii.r.u  ies  of  Germany.  See  also  Origines 
Guelphic;e.  in  two  additioii.il  volumes,  folio,  by  Schaldius, 
present  historiographer  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg, at  Hanover,  in  1"50. 

*  ■  .  Iph  III.  count  of  Altorff,  being  created  duke  of 
Carinthia,  removed  the  monastery  of  Altorff  into  his  own 
neighbouring  palace  upon  the  hill  called  VVeingarten,  or 
of  the  vineyards,  in  1094  ;  whence  this  whole  place  took 
that  name.  Guelph  IV.  duke  of  Bavaria,  ami  his  wife 
Judith,  natural  daughter  to  the  king  of  Englaud,  much 


ter  of  Guelph  I.  was  married  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  Debonnair,  and  is  famous  in  the  history 
of  his  troubles.  Two  of  her  brothers  became 
dukes  of  Bavaria.  Conrad  Kudolf,  brother  of 
Judith,  was  the  second  count  of  Altorff  of  this 
name,  and  his  son  Henry  the  third  count,  and 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Altoninunster. 
He  left  two  sous,  St.  Conrad  and  Rudolf, 
fourth  count  of  Altorff,  whom  Rimius  calls 
Henry  II.  against  the  authority  of  the  abbot 
of  Ursperg  and  Manlius,  the  former  of  whom 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  this  illustrius 
family  in  the  twelfth  age,  and  copied  his  ac- 
count of  it  from  original  records. 

Conrad  was  a  saint  from  the  cradle,  and  was 
sent  young  to  the  famous  schools  which  then 
flourished  at  Constance  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishop  of  that  city.  For  the  city  of 
Vendonissa  or  Vindisch,  near  Baden,  being 
destroyed  by  Childebert  II.  kin<r  of  France, 
in  594,  the  episcopal  see  which  had  been 
founded  there  by  St.  Bert,  about  the  year  490, 
was  removed  to  Constance,  a  city  so  called 
From  the  emperor  Constans.  As  the  love  of 
God  had  moved  Conrad  to  despise  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  so  it  inspired  him  with  an 
uncommon  liervour  in  his  service,  lest  he 
should  lose  the  crown  by  sloth,  to  purchase 
which  he  had  forsaken  all  things.  His  serious- 
ness showed  how  deeply  the  great  concerns  of 
eternity  were  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and 
restrained  all  sloth,  levity,  or  dissolute  mirth  : 
yet  was  it  far  from  carrying  with  it  any  thing 
of  sourness  or  melancholy,  which  no  less  than 
all  capriciousness,  changeableness  of  temper, 
and  uneasiness  of  mind,  are  certain  si<>-ns  of 
pride  and  unmortified  passions.  The  temper 
of  our  saint's  mind  was  always  even,  serene, 
and  cheerful,  which  discovered  at  the  bottom 
a  lasting  joy,  which  is  alwa\s  the  fruit  of 
inward  peace,  and  produces  an  unalterable 
sweetness  in  conversation  even  under  the  great- 
est disappointments.  An  unaffected  simplicity, 
which  is  also  an  attendant  of  sincere  virtue, 
shone  with  lustre  in  all  his  actions,  and,  joined 
with  his  perfect  humility  and  religious  piety, 
£>ave  him  in  his  whole  deportment  an  air  of 
dignity  which  belongs  to  virtue  only,  and  is 
far  superior  to  that  which  worldly  greatness 
bestows.  Hence  every  one  approached  him 
with  awe  and  veneration  mixed  with  confidence 
and  affection,  which  the  charms  of  his  tender 
and  obliging  charity  and  humility  inspired. 
Soon  after  he  was  ordained  priest,  the  provost- 
ship  of  the  cathedral,  the  next  dignity  to  that 
of  the  bishop,  was  conferred  upon  him  :  and 
that  prelate,  whose  name  was  Noting,  dying 
in  934,  our  saint  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
enriched  this  abbey.  Their  son,  Guelph  IV.  who  died 
without  issue,  was  buried  there  in  St.  Oswald's  chapel, 
with  his  father,  mother,  and  grandfather.  His  brother 
and  Biiccessor,  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  in  1124,  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  sou, 
Guelph  VI.  and  made  his  monastic  profession  in  this 
house.  See  Bruschius,  Hist.  Caenobii  Vinearum.  Item, 
Maulii  description,  ejusdem. 
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fill  the  episcopal  chair,  though  it  was  a  consi- 
derable  time  before  his  consent  could  by  any 
means  be  extorted.  St.  Ulric,  bishop  of  Aus- 
burg,  who  had  strenuously  promoted  his  elec- 
tion, frequently  visited  him  for  the  sake  of 
holding  pious  conferences  together,  and  so 
close  were  the  bands  of  holy  friendship  in 
which  these  two  great  prelates  were  linked 
together,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  have  but 
one  soul  which  animated  two  bodies.  St. 
Conrad  having  dedicated  himself  with  all  that 
he  possessed  to  God,  made  an  exchange  of 
his  estates  with  his  brother  for  other  lands 
situate  near  Constance,  and  settled  them  all 
upon  that  church  and  the  poor,  having  first 
built  and  endowed  three  stately  churches  at 
Constance,  in  honour  of  St.  Maurice,  St.  John 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Paul. 

The  holy  wars  having  made  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  very  frequent  in  that  age,  our  saint 
thrice  visited  those  holy  places,  making  his 
journeys  truly  pilgrimages  of  austere  penance 
and  devotion.  Worldly  conversation  the  saint 
always  shunned  as  much  as  possible,  not  only 
as  a  loss  of  time  (which  is  of  all  things  the 
most  precious  to  the  servant  of  God)  but  also 
as  the  bane  of  the  spirit  of  recollection  and 
compunction,  which  in  one  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  divine  service,  and  to  the  daily 
ministry  of  the  altar,  ought  always  to  be  most 
perfect.  How  religiously  exact  the  holy  bishop 
was  in  whatever  belonged  to  his  sacred  func- 
tions, particularly  to  the  adorable  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  appears  from  the  following  instance. 
It  happened  that  a  great  spider  dropped  into 
the  chalice  whilst  the  prelate  was  saying  mass 
on  Easter-day :  the  insect  might  have  been 
taken  out,  and  then  decently  burnt,  some 
spiders  being  poisonous  and  dangerous ;  but 
out  of  devotion  and  respect  for  the  holy  mys- 
teries, the  bishop  swallowed  the  spider  ;  which 
he  vomited  up  some  hours  after  without 
receiving  any  harm.*  In  comforting  and 
relieving  the  poor,  in  instructing  and  exhort- 
ing his  flock,  and  in  all  other  functions  of  his 
charge  our  saint  was  indefatigable ;  and  he 
laboured  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  with 
equal  fervour  and  watchfulness  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  morning  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  day.  He  went  to  receive  his  salary  in 
eternal  joys  in  the  year  976,  having  been 
bishop  forty-two  years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice,  and  two  blind  men 
recovered  their  sight,  and  other  sick  their 
health,  at  his  tomb.  Other  miracles  are 
recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Constance,  sub- 
joined to  his  life,  and  he  was  canonized  by 
Calixtus  II.  about  the  year  1120.  The  Roman 
Martyrology  commemorates  him  on  the  26th 
of  November.  See  his  life  published  by  Leib- 
nitz, Scriptor.  Brunswicens.  t.  3.  p.  1.    Also  in 

*  Alpinus,  in  his  History  of  Spiders,  shows  that  some 
species  of  spiders  are  medicinal,  and  most  others  are 
harmless.  Yet  some  are  poisonous.  See  Philosophical 
Transactions,  &c. 


the  History  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the 
Guelphs,  ib.  t.  2.  p.  783.  Likewise  in  P. 
Raderus's  Brevaria  Sancta,  t.  1.  p.  101. 
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ST.  MAXIMUS,  BISHOP  OF  RIEZ,  C. 

See  his  life  written  by  Dynamins,  a  patrician  in  Gaul, 
some  time  governor  of  Provence,  and  receiver  of  the 
rents  of  the  Roman  see  in  Gaul,  as  appears  from  St. 
Greg.  1.  3.  ep.  33.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Urn- 
bricus,  Faustus's  successor  in  the  see  of  Riez,  who  died 
a  hermit  in  601.  See  Tillemont,  1. 15.  Fabrieius,  Bibl. 
Mediae  et  infimae  Latinit.  1.  5.  vol.  2.  p.  209.  Rivet, 
Hist.  Litter,  t.  2.  p.  357.  See  al>o  the  homily  of  this 
saint's  successor.  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  in  his 
eulogium,  published  in  Latin  and  French  by  Dom. 
d'Attichi,  in  1644. 

ABOUT   THE    YEAR    460. 

St.  Maximus  was  born  in  Provence  at  Deco- 
mer,  now  called  Chateau-Redon,  near  Digne. 
His  truly  Christian  parents  saw  him  baptized 
in  his  infancy,  and  brought  him  up  in  the  love 
and  practice  of  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  its  bane, 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  which  the  saint  from 
his  childhood  made  it  his  study  to  subdue  and 
often  mortify,  so  that  in  his  youth  he  was  an 
excellent  example  of  profound  humility,  and  an 
absolute  conquest  of  his  passions;  and  his 
virtue  increased  with  his  years.  He  was  well 
made,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  overflowings  of  a  generous  heart,  engaged 
the  esteem  of  all  that  knew  him ;  but  was 
aware  of  the  dangerous  snare  of  being  betrayed 
into  a  love  of  company  and  the  world;  and, 
leading  a  very  retired  life  in  his  father's  house, 

ive  himself  up  to  prayer,  reading,  and  serious 
studies,  in  which  he  gave  early  displays  of 
genius.  His  mind  and  heart  were  so  engaged 
by  heavenly  things  that  he  trampled  on  all 
worldly  advantages,  and   made  a  resolution  of 

bserving  a  perpetual  continence.  Thus  he  re- 
mained some  years  in  the  world  without  living 
by  its  maxims,  or  seeming  to  belong  to  it; 
d,  though  among  his  friends,  and  in  his 
own  country,  had  no  more  relish  for  his  situa- 
tion than  if  he  had  been  in  exile,  and  sur- 
rounded by  strangers.  At  last  he  broke  the 
chain  which  seemed  to  fix  him  to  the  world, 
and,  distributing  his  tbrtune  among  the  poor, 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  St.  Honoratus.  When 
that  holy  founder  was  made  archbishop  of 
Aries,  in  426,  Maximus  was  chosen  the  second 
abbot  of  Lerins.  St.  Sidonius  assures  us1  that 
the  monastery  of  Lerins  seemed  to  acquire  a 
new  lustre  by  his  prudent  conduct  and  bright 
example,  under  which  the  monks  scarce  felt 
the  severities  of  the  rule,  so  great  was  the 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  with  which  they 
obeyed  him.  The  gift  of  miracles  with  which 
1  Carm.  [6.  v.J  13. 
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he  was  favoured,  and  the  great  reputation  of 
his  sanctity  drew  great  crowds  to  his  monas- 
tery from  the  continent,  which,  breaking  in 
upon  his  retirement,  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
house,  and  conceal  himself  some  days  in  a 
forest  in  the  island  :  though  we  are  assured 
that  the  chief  reason  why  he  thus  lay  hid  in  a 
very  rainy  season  was,  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Frejus  had  demanded  him  for 
bishop.  After  this  danger  was  over  he  again 
made  his  appearance  at  Lerins.  It  happened, 
however,  not  long  after,  when  he  had  governed 
the  abbey  of  Lerins  about  seven  years,  that 
the  see  of  Riez  in  Provence  became  vacant 
about  the  year  433,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
fill  it :  for  though  he  had  fled  to  the  coast  of 
Italy  to  shun  that  dignity,  he  was  pursued 
and  brought  back.  His  parents  being  origin- 
ally of  that  city,  the  saint  was  looked  upon 
there  as  a  citizen,  and,  on  account  of  his 
sanctity,  received  as  an  angel  from  heaven.* 
In  this  dignity  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair 
shirt  and  habit,  and  to  observe  the  monastic 
rule  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  func- 
tions :  he  still  retained  the  same  love  of  po- 
verty, the  same  spirit  of  penance  and  prayer, 
the  same  indifference  to  the  world,  and  the 
same  humility  for  which  he  had  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  cloister.  But  his  patience  and 
his  charity  found  more  employment,  he  being 
by  his  office  the  physician,  pastor,  and  teacher, 
of  a  numerous  people,  and  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  their  souls  to  lead  them  to  eternal 
life.  Among  the  sermons  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Eusebius  Emisenus,  three  or  four 
are  ascribed  to  St.  Maximus,2  and  the  first 
among  those  of  Faustus  of  Riez.3  He  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Riez  in  439,  the  first  of 
Orange  in  441,  that  of  Aries  in  454,  and  died 
on  the  27th  of  November  before  the  year  462. 
His  body  lies  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Riez, 
which  bears  jointly  the  names  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Maximus.t 

The  study  of  the  saints  was  the  art  of  living 
well,  and  of  putting  on  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
This  was  their  employment  both  in  their  deserts 
and  in  the  world :  this  is  the  only  end  of 
man,  the  only  means  which  can  conduct  him 
to  present  and  future   happiness.     In  the  lan- 

2  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  t.  l.p.  422. 

3  Rivet,  Hist,  Litter,  t.  2.  p.  360. 
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guage  of  the  holy  scriptures  this  alone  is 
called  science  :  every  other  science  is  termed 
folly.  Not  but  profane  sciences  teach  many 
useful  truths  ;  but  if  compared  with  the  infi- 
nite importance  of  this  knowledge,  they  are 
of  no  value  ;  and  unless  they  are  made  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  are  directed  and  regulated 
by  it,  lead  into  frequent  gross  and  fatal  errors. 
This  science  is  learned  by  listening  to  instruc- 
tions, pious  reading,  and  meditation,  and  open- 
ing to  the  heaverdy  doctrine  not  only  our 
understandings,  but  also  our  hearts.  And  it 
is  to  be  deeply  and  experimentally  imprinted 
in  our  souls  by  the  practice  of  all  virtues. 
The  disciples,  going  to  Emmaiis,  heard  atten- 
tively the  world's  Redeemer,  but  were  only 
enlightened  in  the  exercise  of  charity.  Christ 
learned  obedience  from  the  things  which  he 
suffered.  Humility,  patience,  meekness,  and 
all  other  virtues  acquire  a  new  and  heroic 
degree  of  perfection  by  being  exerted  and  exer- 
cised with  fervour,  especially  in  times  of  trial. 

SAINT    JAMES,    SURNAMED 
INTERCISUS,  M. 

St.  James  was  a  native  of  Beth-Lapeta,  a 
royal  city  in  Persia,  and  a  nobleman  of  the 
first  rank,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  that 
kingdom  for  his  birth  and  great  qualifications, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary honours  and  marks  of  favour  which 
the  king  conferred  upon  him,  and  which  were 
his  most  dangerous  temptation.  For  when 
his  prince  declared  war  against  the  Christian 
religion,*  this  courtier  had  not  the  courage  to 
renounce  his  royal  master  and  benefactor's 
friendship  ;  and,  rather  than  forfeit  his  fa- 
vour, abandoned  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  which  he  before  professed.     His  mother 


*  Faustus  of  Riez  succeeded  St.  Maximus  first  in  the 
abbacy  >>f  Lerins,  afterward  in  the  episcopacy  of  Riez, 
ami  died  about  tin:  \.-,ir  493.  His  name  and  Works  .in- 
well  known  lor  his  vigorous  defence  of  Semipelagianism, 
which  was  not  condemned  l>y  any  definition  of  the 
Church  before  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  in  bl'J. 
See  his  life  in  Ceillier,  t.  14.  p.  157  to  180;  and  princi- 
pally  in  Rivet,  Ili^t.  Lit.  t.  2.  p.  585  to  1,1!). 

f  St.  Maximus,  natron  of  the  diocess  of  Boulogne  iu 
Picardy,  is  called  Masse  by  the  common  people  at 
Boulogne,  and  Mans  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy.  In  the 
diocesses  of  Boulogne,  St.  Omer,  and  Ypres,  he  is  singu- 
larly honoured,  but  confounded  by  mistake  with  St. 
Maximus  of  Riez. 


*  The  death  of  Sapor  II.  in  380,  put  an  end  to  the 
great  persecution  in  Persia,  which  had  raged  forty  years; 
and  the  Church  there  enjoyed  a  kind  of  peace  under  the 
following  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  II.  for  four  years,  Sapor 
III.  five  years,  Varanes  or  Vararanes  IV".  eleven  years, 
and  Isdegerdes  I.  twenty-one  years.  This  last  prince 
was  particularly  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  m  the 
government  of  his  empire  often  paid  great  deference  to 
the  councils  of  St.  Maruthas  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Abdas, 
bishop  of  the  royal  city,  (;is  Theodoret  and  Theophanes 
mention,)  till,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  Abdas  the 
bishop,  by  an  indiscreet  and  unjustifiable  zeal,  set  fire  to 
a  pagan  temple  :  and,  because  he  refused  to  rebuild  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  Christians, (which  would  have  been 
positively  to  concur  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  i  he  give 
occasion  not  only  to  his  own  death,  but  also  to  a  cruel 
persecution  begun  by  Isdegerdes,  and  carried  on  by  his 
son  and  successor  Vararanes  V.  from  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  in  421,  to  427,  when,  being  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  he  was  compelled  to 
restore  peace  to  the  Church  of  Persia,  as  Barebraeus, 
commonly  called  Albupharagius,  and  other  Syrian  writers 
relate:  which  account  agrees  with  Theodoret  and  Cyril, 
the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Euthymius,  contemporary 
and  neighbouring  Greek  historians.  Stephen  Assemani 
assures  us,  that  he  saw  in  the  East  several  valuable  acts 
of  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  persecution  of  Vararanes 
V.  but  could  only  procure  those  of  St.  Mahorsapor  and 
of  St.  James  I  tercisus. 
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and  wife  were  extremely  afflicted  at  his  fall, 
which  they  ceased  not  every  day  bitterly  to 
deplore  before  God,  and  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend his  unhappy  soul  to  the  divine  mercy. 
Upon  the  death  of  king  Isdegerdes  they  wrote 
to  him  the  following  letter:  "We  were  in- 
formed long-  ago  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  king's 
favour  and  for  worldly  riches,  you  have  for- 
saken the  love  of  the  immortal  God.  Think 
where  that  king  now  lies,  on  whose  favour  you 
set  so  high  a  value.  Unhappy  man!  behold  he 
is  fallen  to  dust,  which  is  the  fate  of  all 
mortals :  nor  can  you  any  longer  hope  to 
receive  the  least  succour  from  him,  much  less 
to  be  protected  by  him  from  eternal  torments. 
And  know  that  if  you  persevere  in  your  crimes, 
you  yourself,  by  the  divine  justice,  will  fall 
under  that  punishment,  together  with  the  king 
your  friend.  As  for  our  parts,  we  will  have 
no  more  commerce  with  you."  James  was 
strongly  affected  by  reading  this  letter,  and 
began  to  reflect  with  himself  what  just  re- 
proaches his  apostasy  would  deserve  at  the  last 
day  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Judge.  He 
appeared  no  more  at  court,  shunned  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  would  have  endeavoured 
to  seduce  him,  and  renounced  honours,  pomp, 
and  pleasures,  the  fatal  lure  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  ruin.  We  see  every  day  pretended 
penitents  forget  the  danger  they  have  just 
been  rescued  from  ;  lay  their  hands  again  upon 
the  hole  of  the  aspic  which  stung  them  before, 
and  unadvisedly  put  their  foot  into  the  snare 
out  of  which  they  had  just  escaped.  The 
very  beasts  which  have  been  once  taken  in  a 
gin,  if  they  have  broken  it  and  recovered  their 
liberty,  by  bare  instinct  never  venture  them- 
selves again  in  that  place.  Infinitely  more 
will  every  man  who  governs  himself  by  reason 
or  religion,  or  who  sincerely  abhors  sin  above 
all  evils,  fly  all  the  approaches  of  his  mortal 
enemy.  This  was  the  disposition  of  our  true 
penitent ;  nor  did  he  stick,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief  for  his  crime,  openly  to  condemn 
himself.  His  words  were  soon  carried  to  the 
new  king,  who  immediately  sent  for  him.  The 
saint  boldly  confessed  himself  a  Christian. 
Vararanes,  with  indignation  and  fury,  re- 
proached him  with  ingratitude,  enumerating 
the  many  high  favours  and  honours  he  had 
received  from  his  royal  father.  St.  James 
calmly  said,  «■  Where  is  he  at  present?  What 
is  now  become  of  him?"  These  words  ex- 
ceedingly exasperated  the  tyrant,  who  threa- 
tened that  his  punishment  should  not  be  a 
speedy  death,  but  lingering  torments.  Saint 
.lames  said,  "  Any  kind  of  death  is  no  more 
than  a  sleep.  May  my  soul  die  the  death  of 
the  just."1  "  Death,"  said  the  tyrant,  "  is  not. 
a  sleep:  it  is  a  terror  to  lords  and  kings." 
The  martyr  answered,  "  It  indeed  terrifies 
kings,  and  all  others  who  contemn  God  ;  be- 
cause the  hope  of  the  wicked  shall  perish."2 
The   kinsr  took  him  up  at   these  words,  and 


Num.  xxiii.  10. 


2  Prov.  x. 


sharply  said,  "  Do  you  then  call  us  wicked 
men,  O  idle  race,  who  neither  worship  God, 
nor  the  sun,  moon,  fire,  or  water,  the  illustrious 
offspring  of  the  gods?"  "  I  accuse  you  not," 
replied  St.  James,  "  but  I  say  that  you  give 
the  incommunicable  name  of  God  to  crea- 
tures." 

The  king,  whose  wrath  was  more  and  more 
kindled,  called  together  his  ministers  and  the 
judges  of  his  empire,  in  order  to  deliberate 
what  new  cruel  death  could  be  invented  for 
the  chastisement  of  so  notorious  an  offender. 
After  a  long  consultation  the  council  came  to 
a  resolution,  that,  unless  the  pretended  crimi- 
nal renounced  Christ,  he  should  be  hung  on 
the  rack,  and  his  limbs  cut  off  one  after 
another,  joint  by  joint.  The  sentence  was 
no  sooner  made  public  but  the  whole  city 
flocked  to  see  this  uncommon  execution,  and 
the  Christians,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
poured  forth  their  prayers  to  God  for  the  mar- 
tyr's perseverance,  who  had  been  carried  out 
from  the  court  without  delay  to  the  place  of 
execution.  When  he  was  arrived  there,  he 
begged  a  moment's  respite,  and,  turning  his 
face  toward  the  east,  fell  on  his  knees,  and, 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed  with  great 
fervour.  After  waiting  some  time,  the  exe- 
cutioners approached  the  intrepid  servant  of 
Christ,  and  displayed  their  naked  scimitars 
and  other  frightful  weapons  and  instruments 
before  his  eyes;  then  they  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  violently  stretched  out  his  arm  ;  and 
in  that  posture  explained  to  him  the  cruel 
death  he  was  just  going  to  suffer,  and  pressed 
him  to  avert  so  terrible  a  punishment  by  obey- 
ing the  king.  His  birth,  and  the  high  rank 
which  he  had  held  in  the  empire,  the  flower  of 
his  age,  and  the  comeliness  and  majesty  of  his 
person,  moved  the  whole  multitude  of  spec- 
tators to  tears  at  the  sight.  The  heathens 
conjured  him  with  the  most  passionate  and 
moving  expressions  and  gestures  to  dissemble 
his  religion  only  for  the  present  time,  saying 
he  might  immediately  return  to  it  again.  The 
martyr  answered  them,  "  This  death,  which 
appeared  to  them  to  wear  so  dreadful  a  face, 
was  very  little  for  the  purchase  of  eternal  life." 
Then,  turning  to  the  executioners,  he  said, 
"  Why  stand  ye  idle  looking  on?  Why  begin 
ye  not  your  work  ?"  They  therefore  cut  off 
his  right  thumb.  Upon  which  he  prayed  thus 
aloud  :  "  O  Saviour  of  Christians,  receive  a 
branch  of  the  tree.  It  will  putrify,  but  will 
bud  again,  and,  as  I  am  assured,  will  be  clothed 
with  glory."  The  judge,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  oversee  the  execution, 
burst  into  tears  at  this  spectacle,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  present  did  the  same,  and 
many  cried  out  to  the  martyr,  "  It  is  enough 
that  you  have  lost  thus  much  for  the  sake  of 
religion.  Suffer  not  your  most  tender  body 
thus  to  be  cut  piecemeal,  and  destroyed.  You 
have  riches :  bestow  part  of  them  on  the  poor 
for  the  good  of  your  soul  ;  but  die  not  in  this 
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manner."  St.  James  answered,  "  The  vine 
dies  in  winter,  yet  revives  in  spring:  and  shall 
not  the  body  when  cut  down  sprout  up  again?" 
When  his  first  finger  was  cut  off,  he  cried  out, 
"  My  heart  hath  rejoiced  in  the  Lord ;  and 
my  soul  hath  exulted  in  his  salvation.3  Re- 
ceive, O  Lord,  another  branch."  Here  the 
joy  of  his  heart  seemed  sensibly  to  overcome 
the  pain  he  suffered,  and  appeared  visibly  in 
his  countenance.  At  the  lopping  off  every 
finger  he  exulted  and  thanked  God  afresh. 
After  the  loss  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
and  again  after  those  of  his  left,  he  was  con- 
jured by  the  judges  to  conform,  and  save  him- 
self. To  whom  he  meekly  answered,  "  He  is 
not  worthy  of  God,  who,  after  putting  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  shall  look  back."  The 
great  toe  of  his  right  foot  was  next  cut  off,  and 
followed  by  the  rest;  then  the  little  toe  of  the 
left  foot,  and  all  the  others  after  it.  At  the 
loss  of  each  part  the  martyr  repeated  the  praises 
of  God,  exulting  as  at  a  subject  of  fresh  joy. 
When  his  fingers  and  toes  were  lopped  off,  he 
cheerfully  said  to  the  executioners,  "  Now  the 
boughs  are  gone,  cut  down  the  trunk.  Do 
not  pity  me  ;  for  my  heart  hath  rejoiced  in  the 
Lord,  and  my  soul  is  lifted  up  to  him  who 
loveth  the  humble  and  the  little  ones."  Then 
his  right  toot,  after  that  his  left  foot :  next  the 
right,  then  the  left  hand  were  cut  off.  The 
right  arm,  and  the  left:  then  the  right,  and 
after  that  the  left  leg  felt  the  knife.  Whilst  he 
lay  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  his  thighs  were 
torn  from  the  hips.  Lying  a  naked  trunk, 
and  having  already  lost  half  his  body,  he  still 
continued  to  pray,  and  praise  God  with  cheer- 
fulness, till  a  guard,  by  severing  his  head  from 
his  body,  completed  his  martyrdom.  This 
was  executed  on  the  27th  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  421,  the  second  of  king  Vara- 
ranes.  The  Christians  offered  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  martyr's  relics,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  redeem  them.  However,  they 
afterward  watched  an  opportunity,  and  carried 
them  off  by  stealth.  They  found  them  in 
twenty-eight  different  pieces,  and  put  them 
with  the  trunk  into  a  chest  or  urn,  together 
with  the  congealed  blood,  and  that  which  had 
been  received  in  linen  cloths.  But  part  of  the 
blood  had  been  sucked  up  by  the  sun,  and  its 
rays  were  so  strongly  dyed  therewith  as  to 
tinge  the  sacred  limbs  of  the  martyr,  upon 
which  they  darted,  with  a  red  colour.  The 
author  of  these  acts,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
adds,  "  We  all,  suppliant,  implored  the  aid  of 
the  blessed  James."  The  faithful  buried  his 
remains  in  a  place  unknown  to  the  heathens. 
The  triumph  of  this  illustrious  penitent  and 
martyr  has,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  been  most 
renowned  in  the  churches  of  the  Persians, 
Syrians,  Coptes,  Greeks,  and  Latins.  See  his 
genuine  Chaldaic  Acts  in  Steph.  Assemani, 
Acta  Mart.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  237.  The  Greek 
translation  copied  by  Metaphrastes,  &c.  has 
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been  interpolated.  See  likewise  the  learned 
Jos.  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  181  and  402. 
Also  in  Calendaria  Univ.  t.  5.  p.  3S7,  and 
Orsi,  1.  27.  n.  6.  t.  12.  p.  9. 

ST.  MAHARSAPOR,  M. 

This  glorious  martyr  was  a  Persian  prince  of 
noble  extraction,  but  far  more  distinguished 
by  his  virtue,  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  Christian 
faith.  On  this  account  the  persecution  was 
no  sooner  raised  by  Isdegerdes,  but  Maharsapor 
was  seized  the  first  of  all  others,  together  with 
Parses  and  Sabutaca.  The  two  latter,  after 
divers  tortures,  finished  their  martyrdom  by 
the  order  and  sentence  of  a  judge  named 
Hormisdavarus,  a  man  raised  to  that  dignity 
from  a  slave,  but  still  baser  by  his  manners 
than  by  his  birth.  By  this  inhuman  and  vile 
magistrate  Maharsapor  was  often  examined, 
and  put  to  the  torture:  after  which  he  was  left 
to  languish  three  years  in  prison,  in  stench  and 
hunger.  This  term  being  elapsed,  the  same 
judge  again  examined  the  champion  of  Christ, 
and,  finding  him  steadfast  and  invincible  in 
confessing  Christ,  he  condemned  him  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dark  pit,  there  to  perish  with 
hunger.  Several  days  after  this  sentence  had 
been  executed,  certain  officers  and  soldiers 
opened  the  pit,  and  found  the  martyr's  body 
without  life  indeed,  but  in  light,  and  on  his 
knees,  as  if  he  had  been  at  prayer,  in  which 
posture  the  saint,  triumphing  by  such  a  death 
over  his  enemies,  had  breathed  out  his  pure 
soul.  St.  Maharsapor  suffered  in  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  421,  the  second  of  Vara- 
ranes  V.  See  Stephen  Evodius  Assemani, 
Act.  Mart.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  234. 

SAINT   VIRGIL,    BISHOP    OF 
SALTZBURG,  C. 

St.  Virgil  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  distin- 
guished at  home  for  his  learning  and  virtue. 
Travelling  into  France  in  the  reign  of  king 
Pepin,  he  was  courteously  received  by  that 
prince,  who  kept  him  two  years  near  his  person, 
till  the  see  of  Juvave,  since  called  Saltzburg, 
falling  vacant,  he  recommended  him  to  that 
bishopric,  and  wrote  in  his  favour  to  Odilo, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  his  friend  and  brother-in-law. 
Virgil  trembled  at  the  prospect,  and,  for  two 
years,  commissioned  Dobda,  a  bishop  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland,  to 
perform  the  episcopal  functions,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  office  of  preaching  and  in- 
structing, till  he  was  compelled  by  his  col- 
leagues to  receive  the  episcopal  consecration 
in  766.  He  rebuilt  magnificently  the  abbey  of 
St.  Peter  at  Saltzburg,  of  which  he  had  been 
himself  for  some  time  abbot,  and  he  translated 
thither  the  body  of  St.  Rupert,  founder  of  that 
see.  This  church  became  afterward  the  ca- 
thedral. St.  Virgil  baptized  at  Saltzburg 
two  successive  dukes  of  Carinthia,  Chetimar 
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and  Vetune,  and  sent  thither  fourteen  preach- 
ers under  the  conduct  of  Modestus,  a  bishop 
who  planted  the  faith  in  that  country.  Having 
settled  the  affairs  of  his  own  church,  he  made 
a  visitation  of  that  of  Carinthia,  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  the  Huns,  where  the  Drave  falls 
into  the  Danube.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
he  was  taken  ill  of  a  slow  fever,  and,  after  a 
fervent  preparation,  cheerfully  departed  to  our 
Lord  on  the  27th  of  November,  784.  Among 
the  many  saints  who  governed  the  see  of 
Saltzburg,  whose  lives  Canisius  has  collected, 
there  is  none  to  whom  that  Church  and  its 
temporal  principality  are  more  indebted  than 
to  St.  Virgil.  See  his  life  in  Canisius.  Lecfr. 
Ant.  and  in  Mabillon,  Act.  Ben.  t.  4.  p.  310. 
Also  Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland  ;  Colgan,  &c. 
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ST.  SECUNDIN, 

BISHOP    OF    DUNSEACHLIN,  OR    DUNSAGHLIN,   IN 
MEATH,  CALLED  BY  THE  IRISH   SEACHNAL. 

He  was  nephew  and  disciple  to  St.  Patrick, 
and  died,  447.  See  Colgan,  Ware,  and  the 
note  on  St.  Ultan,  4th  of  Sept.  p.  399. 
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ST.  STEPHEN  THE  YOUNGER,  M. 

From  his  authentic  Acts,  carefully  compiled  forty-two 
years  after  his  death  by  Stephen  of  Constantinople  : 
also  from  Cedreuus  and  Theophanes.  See  Ceillier, 
t.  IS.  p.  521,  and  Jos.  Assemaui  in  Calend.  Univ.  t.  5. 
p.  389. 

A.  D.  764. 

St.  Stephen,  surnamed  the  Younger,  or  of 
St.  Auxentius's  Mount,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  the  Ico- 
noclasts, was  born  at  Constantinople  in  714, 
and  dedicated  to  God  by  his  parents  before  he 
came  into  the  world.  They  were  rich  in  tem- 
poral possessions,  but  much  richer  in  virtue; 
and  took  special  care  to  see  their  son  provided 
with  proper  masters,  and  grounded  in  pious 
sentiments  from  his  infancy.  Thus  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Faith,  and  his  tender  breast  was  fortified 
by  the  love  and  practice  of  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion ;  by  which  antidotes  he  was  afterward 
preserved  from  the  poison  of  profane  novelties. 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  who  was  infamous  for  the 
sacrilegious  plunder  of  many  churches,  and  for 
several  other  crimes,  as  Theophanes  relates,  to 
the  vices  of  impiety  and  tyranny,  added  that  of 
heresy,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  Jews 
whom  he  had  persecuted  a  little  before,  to  op- 
pose the  respect  paid  by  the  faithful  to  holy- 
images.  The  tyrant  endeavoured  to  establish 
his  error  by  a  cruel  persecution,  and  the  pa- 
rents of  our  saint  with  many  others  left  their  I 


country,  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  offending  God  by  staying  there.  To 
dispose  of  their  son  in  a  way  suitable  to  his 
pious  inclinations,  and  their  own  views  in  his 
education,  they  placed  him  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Auxentius, 
not  far  from  Chalcedon,  and  the  abbot  ad- 
mitted him  in  the  year  following  to  the  monastic 
habit  and  profession.  Our  saint  entered  into 
all  the  penitential  exercises  of  the  community 
with  incredible  ardour,  and  his  first  employment 
was  to  fetch  in  the  daily  provisions  for  the  mo- 
nastery. The  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  after,  obliged  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  Constantinople,  where  he  sold  ins 
whole  fortune,  and  distributed  the  price  among 
the  poor.  He  had  two  sisters;  one  of  which 
was  already  a  nun  at  Constantinople ;  the 
other  he  took  with  his  mother  into  Bithynia, 
where  he  placed  them  in  a  monastery.  Stephen 
made  sacred  studies  and  meditation  on  the 
holy  scriptures,  his  principal  employment,  and 
the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom  were  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Divine  Oracles.  John  the  abbot 
dying,  the  saint,  though  but  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  unanimously  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mo- 
nastery. This  was  only  a  number  of  small 
cells  scattered  up  and  down  the  mountain,  one 
of  the  highest  in  that  province ;  and  the  new 
abbot  succeeded  his  predecessor  in  a  very  small 
cave  on  the  summit,  where  he  joined  labour 
with  prayer,  copying  books,  and  making  nets  ; 
by  which  he  gained  his  own  subsistence,  and 
increased  the  stock  of  his  monastery  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  His  only  garment  was  a 
thin  sheep's  skin,  and  he  wore  an  iron  girdle 
round  his  loins.  Great  numbers  renounced  the 
world  to  serve  God  under  his  direction.  And 
a  young  widow  of  great  quality,  who  changed 
her  name  to  that  of  Anne,  became  his  spiritual 
daughter,  and  took  the  religious  veil  in  a  nun- 
nery situate  at  the  foot  of  his  mountain.  After 
some  years  Stephen,  out  of  a  love  of  closer 
retirement,  and  a  severer  course  of  life,  resigned 
his  abbacy  to  one  Marinus,  built  himself  a 
remote  cell,  much  narrower  than  his  cave,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  lie  or  stand  up 
in  it  at  his  ease,  and  shut  himself  up  in  this 
sepulchre  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Constantine  Copronymus  •  carried  on  for 
twenty  years  the  war  which  his  father  Leo  had 
begun  against  holy  images.  In  7f>4  he  caused 
a  pretended  council  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  Iconoclast  bishops  to  meet  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  condemn  the  use  of  holy 
images  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry,1  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  persecuted  the  Catholics  to 
compel  them  to  subscribe  to  this  decree.  His 
malice  was  chiefly  levelled  against  the  monks, 
from  whom  he  apprehended  the  most  resolute 
opposition.  Being  sensible  of  the  influence  of 
the  example  of  our  saint,  and  the  weight  which 
the  reputation  of  his  sanctity  gave  to  his  ac 
tions,  he  was  particularly  solicitous  to  engage 
1  Conc.t.  7.  p.  401. 
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his  subscription.  Callistus,  a  patrician,  was 
despatched  to  him  on  that  errand,  and  used  all 
the  arts  in  his  power  to  prevail  with  the  saint 
to  consent  to  the  emperor's  desire  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  return  full  of  confusion  at  a  mis- 
carriage where  he  had  promised  himself  certain 
success.  Constantine,  incensed  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's resolute  answers,  which  the  patrician 
reported  to  him,  sent  Callistus  back  with  a 
party  of  soldiers  with  an  order  to  drug;  him  out 
of  his  cell.  They  found  him  so  wasted  with 
fasting,  and  his  limbs  so  much  weakened  by 
the  straitness  of  his  cell,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  they  kept  him  under 
a  strong  guard.  Witnesses  were  suborned  to 
accuse  the  saint,  and  he  was  charged  with 
having  criminally  conversed  with  the  holy 
widow  Anne.  This  lady  protested  he  was 
innocent,  and  called  him  a  holy  man  ;  and  be- 
cause she  would  not  come  into  the  emperor's 
measures,  she  was  severely  whipped,  and  then 
confined  to  a  monastery  at  Constantinople, 
where  she  died  soon  after  of  the  hard  usage 
she  suffered. 

The  emperor,  seeking  a  new  occasion  to  put 
Stephen  to  death,  persuaded  one  of  his  courtiers 
called  George  Syncletus  to  draw  him  into  a 
snare.  Constantine  had  forbid  the  monasteries 
to  receive  any  novice  to  the  habit.  George 
going  to  Mount  St.  Auxentius.  fell  on  his 
knees  to  St.  Stephen,  and  begged  to  receive 
the  monastic  habit.  The  saint  knew  him  to 
belong  to  the  court,  because  he  was  shaved : 
the  emperor  having  forbid  any  at  his  court  to 
wear  beards.  But  the  more  St.  Stephen  urged 
the  emperor's  prohibition,  the  more  earnestly 
the  impostor  pressed  him  to  admit  him  to  the 
habit,  pretending  that  both  his  temporal  safety 
from  the  persecutors,  and  his  eternal  salvation 
depended  upon  it.  Soon  after  he  had  received 
the  habit  he  ran  with  it  to  the  court,  and  the 
next  day  the  emperor  produced  him  in  that 
garb  in  the  amphitheatre  before  the  people, 
who  were  assembled  by  his  order  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  emperor  inflamed  them  by  a  vio- 
lent invective  against  the  saint  and  the  mo- 
nastic Order :  then  publicly  tore  his  habit  off' 
his  back,  and  the  populace  trampled  upon 
it.  The  emperor  immediately  sent  a  body  of 
armed  men  to  St.  Auxentius's  Mount,  who 
dispersed  all  the  monks,  and  burnt  down  the 
monastery  and  church  to  the  very  foundation. 
They  took  St.  Stephen  from  the  place  of  his 
confinement  there,  and  carried  him  to  the  sea- 
side, striking  him  with  clubs,  taking  him  by  the 
throat,  tearing  Ins  legs  in  the  thorns, and  treat- 
ing him  with  injurious  language.  In  the  port 
of  Chalcedon  they  put  him  on  board  of  a  small 
vessel,  and  carried  him  to  a  monastery  at 
Chrysopolis,  a  small  town  not  very  far  from 
Constantinople,  where  Callistus  and  several 
Iconoclast  bishops,  with  a  secretary  of  state, 
and  another  officer,  came  to  visit  and  examine 


afterward  with  extreme  harshness.  He  boldly 
asked  them  how  they  could  call  that  a  general 
council  which  was  not  approved  by  the  pope  of 
Rome,  without  whose  participation  the  regula- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  forbid  by  a 
canon.  Neither  had  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  or  Jerusalem  approved  of  that 
assembly.  He,  with  the  liberty  of  a  martyr, 
defended  the  honour  due  to  holy  images,  inso- 
much that  Callistus,  when  they  returned  to 
Constantinople,  said  to  the  emperor:  "My 
lord,  we  are  overcome  :  this  man  is  very  pow- 
erful in  argument  and  learning;  and  despises 
death."  The  emperor,  transported  with  rage 
condemned  the  holy  man  to  be  carried  intc 
banishment  into  the  island  of  Proconesus,  in 
the  Propontis.  In  that  place  he  was  joined  by 
many  of  his  monks,  and  his  miracles  increased 
the  reputation  of  his  sanctity,  and  multiplied 
the  defenders  of  holy  images.  This  circum- 
stance mortified  the  tyrant,  who,  two  years 
after*  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  a  prison  in 
Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  irons.  Some 
days  after  the  saint  was  carried  before  the  em- 
peror, who  asked  him  whether  he  believed  that 
men  trampled  on  Christ  by  trampling  on  his 
image.  "  God  forbid,"  said  the  martyr.  Then 
taking  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  he  asked 
what  treatment  he  should  deserve  who  should 
stamp  upon  that  image  of  the  emperor.  The 
assembly  cried  out  that  he  ought  to  be  severely 
punished.  "  Is  it  then,"  said  the  saint,  "  so 
great  a  crime  to  insult  the  image  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  earth;  and  none  to  cast  into  the 
fire  that  of  the  king  of  heaven?"  Some  days 
after  this  examination  the  emperor  commanded 
that  he  should  be  beheaded,  but  recalled  the 
sentence  before  the  martyr  arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  resolving  to  reserve  him  for  a 
more  cruel  death  ;  and,  after  some  deliberation, 
sent  an  order  that  he  should  be  scourged  to  death 
in  prison.  They  who  undertook  this  barbarous 
execution  left  the  work  imperfect.  The  tyrant, 
understanding  that  he  was  yet  alive,  cried  out  : 
'•  Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  monk?'*  Where- 
upon certain  courtiers  stirred  up  a  mob  of  im- 
pious wretches,  who  running  to  the  jail,  seized 
the  martyr,  dragged  him  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  his  feet  tied  with  cords,  and  many 
struck  him  with  stones  and  staves,  till  one 
despatched  him  by  dashing  out  his  brains  with 
a  club.  The  rest  continued  their  insults  on  his 
dead  body  till  his  limbs  were  torn  asunder,  and 
his  brains  and  bowels  left  on  the  ground.     Ce- 

',  drenus  places  his  martyrdom   in  the  year  7(>4, 
who   seems   to   have  been  better  informed  than 

■  Theophanes,  who  mentions  it  in  757. 

The  martyrs  under  their  torments  and  the 
ignominy  of  a  barbarous  death,  seem  the  most 
miserable  of  men  to  carnal  eyes,  but  to  those  or 
faith  nothing  is  more  glorious,  nothing  more 
happy.  What  can  be  greater  or  more  noble 
than    for  a  man  to   love  those  who   most  iui- 
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and  pray  for  their  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness ?  To  bear  the  loss  of  all  that  the  world 
can  enjoy,  and  to  suffer  all  pains  rather  than 
to  depart  in  the  least  tittle  from  his  duty  to 
God  ?  What  marks  do  we  show  of  this  heroic 
fortitude,  of  this  complete  victory  over  our  pas- 
sions, of  this  steady  adherence  to  God  and  the 
cause  of  virtue  ?  This  heroic  disposition  of 
true  virtue  would  appear  in  smaller  trials,  such 
as  we  daily  meet  with,  if  we  inherited  the  spirit 
of  our  holy  faith.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  of  our  conduct,  and  examine 
whether  this  meekness,  this  humility,  this  cha- 
rity, and  this  fortitude  appear  to  be  the  spirit 
by  which  our  souls  are  governed?  If  not,  it 
behoves  us  without  loss  of  time  to  neglect  no- 
thing for  attaining  that  grace  by  which  our 
affections  will  be  moulded  into  this  heavenly 
frame,  the  great  fruit  of  our  divine  religion. 

SAINT  JAMES  OF  LA  MARCA  OF 
ANCONA,  C. 

The  small  town  of  Montbrandon,  in  the  Marca 
of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Picenum,  a  province  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  in  Italy,  gave  birth  to 
this  saint.  His  parents,  though  of  low  condi- 
tion, were  very  virtuous,  and  educated  him  in 
sentiments  of  true  piety  and  religion.  A  neigh- 
bouring priest  taught  him  Latin,  and  he  was 
young  when  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Perugia,  where  his  progress  in  learning  soon 
qualified  him  to  be  chosen  preceptor  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  Florence.  This  student's  father, 
who  was  a  magistrate  in  that  city,  was  much 
taken  with  the  virtue  and  prudence  of  our  saint, 
engaged  him  to  accompany  his  son  to  Florence, 
and  procured  him  a  considerable  post  in  that 
republic.  St.  James  observed,  that  in  the 
hurry  of  worldly  business  men  easily  forget  to 
converse  sufficiently  with  God  and  themselves, 
and  that  shutting  themselves  up  in  it,  they  be- 
come part  of  that  vortex  which  hurries  time  and 
the  world  away  without  looking  any  further: 
also,  that  whilst  we  hear  continually  the  dis- 
course of  men,  we  are  apt  insensibly  to  take  in, 
and  freight  ourselves  with  the  vices  of  men. 
Against  these  dangers,  persons  who  live  in  the 
world,  must  use  the  antidote  of  conversing 
much  with  God.  This  James  did  by  assiduous 
prayer  and  recollection,  in  which  exercises  he 
found  such  charms  that  he  resolved  to  embrace 
a  religious  and  penitential  life.  These  were 
the  dispositions  of  his  soul  when,  travelling 
near  Assisium,  he  went  into  the  great  church  of 
the  Portiuncula  to  pray,  and  being  animated 
by  the  fervour  of  the  holy  religious  men  who 
there  served  God,  and  by  the  example  of  their 
blessed  founder  St.  Francis,  he  determined  to 
petition  in  that  very  place  for  the  habit  of  the 
Order.  The  brethren  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  he  was  sent  to  perform  his  novitiate 
in  a  small  austere  convent  near  Assisium, 
called,  Of  the  Prisons.  He  began  his  spiritual 
war  against  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
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with  assiduous  prayer,  and  extraordinary  fasts 
and  watchings  :  and  the  fervour  of  his  first  begin- 
nings was,  by  his  fidelity  in  corresponding  with 
divine  grace,  crowned  with  such  constancy  and 
perseverance  as  never  to  suffer  any  abatement. 
After  the  year  of  his  probation  was  completed 
he  returned  to  the  Portiuncula,  and  by  his 
solemn  vows  offered  himself  a  holocaust  to 
God.  For  forty  years  he  never  passed  a  day 
without  taking  the  discipline  ;  he  always  wore 
either  a  rough  hair  shirt,  or  an  iron  coat  of 
mail  armed  with  short  sharp  spikes:  allowing 
himself  only  three  hours  for  sleep  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  holy  meditation  and  prayer: 
flesh-meat  he  never  touched,  and  he  ate  so  little 
that  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  he  could  live. 
He  said  mass  every  day  with  wonderful  devo- 
tion. Out  of  a  true  spirit  of  humility  and  pe- 
nance he  was  a  great  lover  of  poverty,  and  it 
was  a  subject  of  joy  to  him  to  see  himself  often 
destitute  of  the  most  necessary  things.  He 
copied  for  himself  most  of  the  few  books  he 
allowed  himself  the  use  of,  and  he  always  wore 
a  mean  threadbare  habit.  His  purity  during 
the  course  of  his  whole  life  was  spotless;  and 
he  shunned  as  much  as  possible  all  conversation 
with  persons  of  the  other  sex,  and  made  this 
very  short,  when  it  was  necessary  for  their  spi- 
ritual direction  ;  and  he  never  looked  any  wo- 
man in  the  face.  In  the  practice  of  obedience 
he  was  so  exact,  that,  once  having  received  a  % 
order  to  go  abroad,  when  he  had  lifted  up  th<j 
cup  near  his  mouth  to  drink  he  set  it  down 
again,  and  went  out  immediately  without  drink- 
ing ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  lose  the  merit  of 
obedience  by  the  least  delay. 

His  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  seemed  to 
have  no  bounds,  and  for  forty  years  together  he 
never  passed  a  single  day  without  preaching 
the  word  of  God  either  to  the  people  or  to  the 
religious  of  his  own  Order.  His  exhortations 
were  vehement  and  efficacious  :  by  one  sermon 
at  Milan  he  converted  thirty-six  lewd  women 
to  a  most  fervent  course  of  penance.  Being 
chosen  archbishop  of  that  city  he  fledand  being 
taken  he  prevailed  by  entreaties  and  persuasions 
to  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  call  in  the  functions 
of  a  private  religious  missionary.  He  accom- 
panied St.  John  Capistran  in  some  of  his  mis- 
sions in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary, 
and  was  sent  thrice  by  the  popes  Eugenius  IV. 
Nicholas  V.  and  Calixtus  III.  into  this  last 
kingdom.  He  wrought  several  miracles  at 
Venice,  and  at  other  places,  and  raised  from 
dangerous  sicknesses  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and 
king  of  Naples.  A  question  was  at  that  time 
agitated  with  great  warmth,  particularly  be- 
tween the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars, 
whether  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  which 
was  separated  from  the  body  during  his  passion, 
remained  always  hypostatically  united  to  the 
divine  word;  and  St.  James  was  accused  in 
the  inquisition  of  having  advanced  the  negative : 
but  was  dismissed  with  honour.  The  saint 
died  of  a  most  painful  cholic  in  the  convent  ot 
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the  Holy  Trinity  of  his  Order,  near  Naples,  on 
the  :2m1i  of  November,  in  the  year  L476,  being 
ninety  vears  old,  of  which  he  had  spent  seventy 
in  a  religious  state.  His  body  is  enshrined  in 
a  rich  chapel  which  bears  his  name  in  the 
church  called  our  Lady's  the  New,  at  Naples. 
He  was  beatified  by  Urban  VIII.  and  canonized 
in  1726,  by  Benedict  XIII.  who  had  been 
himself  an  eye-witness  to  a  miracle  performed 
in  favour  of  a  person  that  had  recourse  to  his 
intercession.  See  his  life  by  Mark  of  Lisbon, 
bishop  of  Porto,  and  in  verse  by  Sanazar  ;  also 
the  lite  of  Benedict  XIII.  by  Toiiron,  t.  6. 
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ST.  SATURNINUS,  BISHOP  OF 
TOULOUSE    M-. 

From  his  authentic  acts  in  Surius  and  Ruinart,  quoted 
by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  1.  Hist.  c.  28.  See  Tille- 
mont,  t.  3.  p.  297.  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  1.  3.  p. 
130.    Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  t.  1.  p.  306. 

A.  D.  257. 

St.  Saturninus  went  from  Rome  by  the  di- 
rection of  pope  Fabian,  about  the  year  245,  to 
preach  the  faith  in  Gaul,  where  Si.  Trophimus, 
the  first  bishop  of  Aries,  had  some  time  before 
gathered  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  the  year  250, 
when  Uecius  and  Gratus  were  consuls,  St.  Sa- 
turninus fixed  his  episcopal  see  at  Toulouse. 
Fortunatus  tells  us,1  that  he  converted  a  great 
number  of  idolaters  by  his  preaching  and  mi- 
racles. This  is  all  the  account  we  have  of  him 
till  the  time  of  his  holy  martyrdom.  The  au- 
thor of  his  acts,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  relates,  that  he  assembled  his 
flock  in  a  small  church  ;  and  that  the  capitol, 
which  was  the  chief  temple  in  the  city,  lay  in 
the  way  between  that  church  and  the  saint's 
habitation.  In  this  temple  oracles  were  given  ; 
but  the  devils  were  struck  dumb  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  saint  as  he  passed  that  way.  The 
priests  spied  him  one  day  going  by,  and  seized 
and  dragged  him  into  the  temple,  declaring, 
that  he  should  either  appease  the  offended 
deities  by  offering  sacrifice  to  them,  or  expiate 
the  crime  with  his  blood.  Saturninus  boldly 
replied  :  "  I  adore  one  only  God,  and  to  him  I 
am  ready  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  praise.  Your 
gods  are  devils,  and  are  more  delighted  with 
the  sacrifice  of  your  souls  than  with  those  of 
your  bullocks.  How  can  I  fear  them  who,  as 
you  acknowledge,  tremble  before  a  Christian?" 
The  infidels,  incensed  at  this  reply,  abused  the 
saint  with  all  the  rage  that  a  mad  zeal  coidd 
inspire,  and  after  a  great  variety  of  indignities, 
tied  his  feet  to  a  wild  bull,  which  was  broughl 
thither  to  be  sacrificed.  The  beast  being 
driven  from  the  temple  ran  violently  down  the 
hill,  so  that  the  martyr's  scull  was  broken,  and 
1  h.  2.  c  'J. 


his  brains  dashed  out.  His  happy  soul  was 
released  from  the  body  by  death,  and  fled  to 
the  kingdom  of  peace  and  glory,  and  the  bull 
continued  to  drag  the  sacred  body,  and  the 
limbs  and  blood  were  scattered  on  every  side, 
till  the  cord  breaking,  what  remained  of  the 
trunk  was  left  in  the  plain  without  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Two  devout  women  laid  the  sacred 
remains  on  a  bier,  and  hid  them  in  a  deep 
ditch,  to  secure  them  from  any  further  insult, 
where  they  lay  in  a  wooden  coffin  till  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  Then  Hilary  bishop 
of  Toulouse,  built  a  small  chapel  over  this  his 
holy  predecessor's  body.  Sylvius,  bishop  of 
that  city  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
began  to  build  a  magnificent  church  in  honour 
of  the  martyr,  which  was  finished  and  conse- 
crated by  his  successor  Exuperius,  who  with 
great  pom])  and  piety  translated  the  venerable 
relics  into  it.  This  precious  treasure  remains 
there  to  this  day  with  due  honour.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  this  saint  probably  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  in  257. 

Another  St.  Saturninus  is  named  on  this 
day  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  who  was  be- 
headed for  the  faith  at  Rome  with  St.  Sisinnius, 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  in  304,  and  interred 
two  miles  from  (he  city  on  the  road  to  No- 
mentum. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  apostles  of 
nations  we  see  what  that  of  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ  ought  to  be.  What  was  a  Christian  in 
those  happy  times  of  fervour?  He  was  a  man 
penetrated  with  the  most  lively  sentiments  of 
his  own  nothingness  ;  yet  courageous  and 
magnanimous  in  his  humility  ;  disengaged  from 
and  raised  above  the  world  :  crucified  to  his 
senses,  and  dead  to  himself:  having  no  interest 
but  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  mild,  affable,  patient, 
full  of  tenderness  and  charity  for  others,  burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  religion,  always  ready  to  fly  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  "lobe  to  carry  the 
light  of  the  gospel  to  infidels,  or  to  die  with 
the  martyrs  in  defence  of  the  divine  truth. 
Such  a  spirit  and  such  a  life,  is  something  far 
greater  and  more  astonishing  than  any  signs 
or  external  miracles.  What  wonder  if  such 
men  converted  an  infidel  world,  subdued  the 
hearts  of  many  immersed  in  vice,  and  wedded 
to  the  earth ;  and  infused  into  others  the  spirit 
of  that  holy  and  divine  religion  which  their 
lives  and  whole  conduct  preached  more  power- 
fully than  their  words? 

ST.RADBOD,  BISHOP  OF  UTRECHT, C. 

This  holy  prelate  was,  by  his  father,  of  noble 
French  extraction  ;  and,  by  his  mother,  Radbod, 
the  last  king  or  prince  of  the  Frisons  was  his 
great  grandfather,  whose  name  was  given  him 
by  his  mother.  The  first  tincture  of  learning 
and  piety  he  received  under  the  tuition  ot 
Gunther,  bishop  of  Cologn,  his  uncle  by  the 
mother :  his  education   was  completed  in  the 
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much  of  his  time  in  hearing-  his  instructions' 
and  studied  punctually  to  practise  all  his  les 
sons  and  copy  his  example;  but  he  often  re- 
turned home  to  his  fishing:  trade,  lie  was 
with  his   master  when  St.  John  Baptist  seeing 


piety  and  application  to  polite  literature,  as  it 
was  then  cultivated  :  but  the  sacred  duties  prin- 
cipally employed  him.  In  a  short  chronicle 
which  he  compiled,  he  says  upon  the  year  900: 
"  I  Radbod,  a  sinner,  have  been  assumed, 
though  unworthy,  into  the  company  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Utrecht ;  with  whom 
I  pray  that  I  may  attain  to  eternal  life."  Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  bishop  of  that  church  ;  but  opposed  his 
election,  understanding  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  it  is  to  command  than  to 
obey.  The  obstacles  which  his  humility  and 
apprehensions  raised,  being  at  length  removed, 
he  put  on  the  monastic  habit,  his  most  holy 
predecessors  having  been  monks,  because  the 
church  of  Utrecht  had  been  founded  by  priests  of 
the  monastic  Order.  After  he  had  received  the 
episcopal  consecration,  he  never  tasted  any 
flesh  meat,  often  fasted  two  or  three  days  toge- 
ther, and  allowed  himself  only  the  coarsest  and 
most  insipid  fare.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was 
excessive.  By  a  persecution  raised  by  obstinate 
sinners  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Utrecht;  and 
died  happily  at  Daventer,  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember in  9  IS.  See  his  life  wrote  by  one  in 
the  same  century  in  Mabillon,  saec.  5.  Ben.  et 
Annal.  Ben.  t.  3.  1.  40.  §  26.  Usuard,  Mola- 
nus,  Miraeus,  Becka,  &c. 
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courts  of  the  emperors  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
his  son  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  to  which  he  re- 
paired not  to  aspire  after  honours,  but  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  sciences,  which  were  taught 
there  by  the  ablest  masters.     The   hymns  and 

office  of  St.  Martin,  an  eclogue  on  St.  Lebwin,  I  Jesus  pass  by  the  day  after  he  had  been  bap- 
a  hymn  on  St.  Swidbert,  and  some  other  pious  !  tized  by  him,  said  :  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.1 
poems  which  are  extant,  are  monuments  of  his  I  Andrew,  by  the  ardour  and  purity  of  his  de- 
sires, and  his  fidelity  in  every  religious  practice, 
deserved  to  be  so  far  enlightened  as  to  compre- 
hend this  mysterious  saying,  and,  without 
delay,  he  and  another  disciple  of  the  Baptist 
went  after  Jesus,  who  drew  them  eeeretly  by 
the  invisible  bauds  of  his  grace,  and  saw  them 
with  the  eyes  of  his  spirit  before  he  beneld 
them  with  his  corporal  eyes.  Turning  back 
as  he  walked,  and  seeing  them  follow  him,  he 
said,  What  seek  ye?  They  said,  they  desired 
to  know  where  he  dwelt :  and  he  bade  them 
come  and  see.  There  remained  but  two  hours 
of  that  day,  which  they  spent  with  him,  and, 
according  to  several  fathers,  the  whole  night 
following.  "  O  how  happy  a  day,  how  happy 
a  night  did  they  pass  !"  cries  out  St.  Austin.2 
"  Who  will  tell  us  what  things  they  then  learned 
from  the  mouth  of  their  Saviour.  Let  us  build 
ourselves  a  dwelling  for  him  in  our  hearts,  to 
which  he  may  come,  and  where  he  may  con- 
verse with  us."  For  this  happiness  is  en- 
joyed by  a  soul  which  opens  her  affections  to 
God,  and  receives  the  rays  of  his  divine  light 
in  heavenly  contemplation.  The  joy  and  com- 
fort which  St.  Andrew  felt  in  that  conversa- 
tion are  not  to  be  expressed  by  words.  By  it 
he  clearly  learned  that  Jesus  was  the  Messias 
and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  follow  him  :  he  was  the 
first  of  his  disciples,  and  therefore  is  styled  by 
the  Greeks  the  Protoclet,  or  First  Called. 

Andrew,  who  loved  affectionately  his  brother 
Simon,  called  afterward  Peter,  could  not  rest 
till  he  had  imparted  to  him  the  infinite  treasure 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  brought  him  to 
Christ,  that  he  might  also  know  him.  Simon 
was  no  sooner  come  to  Jesus,  but  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  admitted  him  as  a  disciple,  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Peter.  The  brothers 
tarried  one  day  with  him  to  hear  his  divine 
doctrine,  and  the  next  day  returned  home 
again.  From  this  time  they  became  Jesus's 
disciples,  not  constantly  attending  upon  him,  as 
they  afterward  did,  but  hearing  him  frequently, 
as  their  business  would  permit,  and  returning 
to  their  trade  and  family  affairs  again.  Jesus, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  divine  doc- 
trine by  his  works,  wrought  his  first  miracle  at 
the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  was  pleased 
that,  these  two  brothers  should  be  present  at  it 
with  his  holy  mother.  Jesus,  going  up  to  Je- 
rusalem to  celebrate  the  Passover,  staid  some 
days  in  Judtea,  and  baptized  in  the  Jordan. 
Peter  and  Andrew  also  baptized  by  his  autho- 
rity,   and    in  his   name.     Our  Saviour    being 
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Ihe  acts  of  this  apostle's  martyrdom,  though  rejected  by 
Tillemont,  &c.  are  maintained  to  be  genuine  by  Nat. 
Alexander,  Hist.  t.  1.  and  by  Mr.  Wou^,  professor  of 
history  and  antiquities  at  Leipsic,  in  learned  disserta- 
tions published  m  1748  and  1751.  The  authority  of 
this  piece  bein<j  contested,  little  stress  is  laid  upon"  it  : 
and  the  following  account  is  gathered  from  the  sacred 
Writings,  and  those  oi'  the  fathers. 

St.  Andrew  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a  town 
in  Galilee,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ge- 
nesareth.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  John, 
a  fisherman  of  that  town,  and  brother  to  Simon 
Peter,  but  whether  elder  or  younger  the  holy 
scriptures  have  not  acquainted  us.  They  hail 
afterward  a  house  at  Capharnaum,  where  Jesus 
lodged  when  he  preached  in  that  city.  It  is 
no  small  proof  of  the  piety  and  good  inclina- 
tions of  St.  Andrew,  that  when  St.  John  Bap- 
tist began  to  preach  penance  in  the  desert,  he 
was  not  content  with  going  to  hear  him  as 
others   did,    but   became  his    disciple,    passed 
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come  back  into  Lower  Galilee  in  autumn,  and 
meeting  one  day  Peter  and   Andrew  fishing-  in 
the  lake,  before  the   end  of  the  same  year,  1  it- 
called  them  to  a  constant  attendance  upon  the 
ministry   of  the   gospel,  saying,  that  he  would 
make  them  fishers  of  men.     Whereupon,  they 
immediately   left  their  nets  to  follow  him,  and 
never  went  from  him  again.     The  year  follow- 
ing the  Son  of  God  formed  the  college  of  his 
apostles,  in  which  our  two  brothers  are  named 
by  the  evangelists  at  the  head  of  the  rest.     Not 
long  after,  Jesus  went  down  to  Capharnaum, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
and,  at  the  request  of  them    both,  cured  Peter's 
wife's  mother  of  a  fever,  by  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  and  relinking  the  fever,  by  which  it  left 
her.     When  Christ  would  not  send   away  the 
multitude  of  five  thousand   persons  who  had 
followed  him  into  the  desert,  till  they  were  re- 
freshed with  some  food,   St.  Philip  said  two 
hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  would  not  suffice. 
But   Andrew   seemed    to   express   a   stronger 
faith,   saying,   there  was  a  boy  who   had   five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  :  which,  in- 
deed,  were   nothing    among   so    many  :    but 
Christ   could,  if  he  pleased,   exert  his  power, 
seeing  he  was  greater  than  Eliseus  who,   with 
twenty    loaves,  fed    a  hundred   men.3      When 
Christ  was  at  Bethania,  at  the  house  of  Lazarus, 
a    little    before    his    Sacred   Passion,    certain 
Greeks  who  came  to  worship  God  at  the  festival, 
addressed  themselves  to   Philip,  begging  him 
to  introduce  them    to  Jesus.     Philip  did  not 
undertake  to  do  it  alone;  but  spoke  to  St.  An- 
drew,  and  they  both  together  spoke   to   their 
divine  master,   and  procured    these    strangers 
that  happiness.     This  shows  the   great  credit 
St.  Andrew  had  with  Christ ;  on  which  account 
St.  Bede  calls   him  the  Introductor  to   Christ, 
and  says  he  had  this  honour,  because  he  brought 
St.  Peter  to  him.     Christ  having  foretold  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  Peter,  John,  James, 
and  Andrew,   asked  him  privately  when   that 
should  come  to  pass,  that  they  might  forewarn 
their  brethren  to  escape  the  danger. 

After  Christ's  resurrection  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Andrew  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  Scythia,  as  Origen  testifies.4  Sophro- 
nius,  who  wrote  soon  after  St.  Jerom,  and 
translated  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  men,  and 
some  other  works  into  Greek,  adds  Sogdiana 
and  Colchis.  Theodoret  tells  us,5  that  he 
passed  into  Greece  ;  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
mentions  particularly  Epirus,';  and  St.  Jerom 
Achaia.7  St.  Paulinus  says,8  this  divine  fisher- 
man, preaching  at  Argos,  put  all  the  philoso- 
phers there  to  silence.  St.  Philastrius  tells 
us,9  that  he  came  out  of  Pontus  into  Greece, 
and  that  in  his  time  people  at  Sinope  were 
persuaded  that  they  had  lus  true  picture,  and 
he  pulpit  in   which   he   had   preached   in   that 


4  or  -  Kings  iv.  43. 
In  lJs.  exvi. 
S.Hier.ep.  148. 
C.  «S. 
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city.     The  Muscovites  have  long  gloried  that 
St.  Andrew  carried  the  gospel  into  their  country 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  to 
the    mountains  where    the    city  of  Kiow    now 
stands,   and   to   the   frontiers  of   Poland."     If 
the    ancients    mean   European    Scythia,    when 
they  speak  of  the   theatre  of  his   labours,  this 
authority    is  favourable    to  the  pretensions   of 
the   Muscovites.      The  Greeks11  understand   it 
of   Scythia,  beyond    Sebastopolis    in   Colchis, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  European  ;    for  they 
say  he  planted  the  faith  in  Thrace,  and  particu- 
larly   at   Byzantium,    afterward    called      Con- 
stantinople.     But  of  this  we   meet  with   no 
traces  in  antiquity.     Several  Calendars  comme- 
morate the  feast  of  the  chair  of  St.  Andrew  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia.     It  is   agreed  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  there  for  Christ.     St.  Paulinus 
says,12  that  having  taken   many   people  in   the 
nets  of  Christ,  he  confirmed  the  faith  which  he 
had  preached,  by  his  blood  at  Patrae.     St.  So- 
phronius,  St.  Gaudentius,  and  St.  Austin  assure 
us,  that  he  was  crucified  :   St.  Peter  Chryso- 
logus  says,13  on  a    tree:     Pseudo-Hippolytus 
adds,  on  an  olive-tree.     In  the  hymn  of  pope 
Damasus  it  is  barely  mentioned  that  he  was 
crucified.     When  the  apostle  saw  his  cross  at 
a   distance,    he    is   said    to    have  cried    out  ;M 
"  Hail  precious  cross,  that  hast  been    conse- 
crated by  the  body  of  my  Lord,  and  adorned 
with  his  limbs  as  with  rich  jewels. — I  come  to 
thee  exulting  and  glad ;    receive  me  with  joy 
into  thy  arms.     O  good  cross,  that  hast  received 
beauty  from  our  Lord's  limbs  :  I  have  ardently 
loved   thee;  long  have  I  desired   and  sought 
thee  :  now  thou  art  found  by  me,  and  art  made 
ready  for  my  longing  soul :  receive  me  into  thy 
arms,  taking  me  from  among  men,  and  present 
me  to  my  master ;  that   he  who  redeemed  me 
on   thee,    may   receive   me  by   thee."     Upon 
these  ardent  breathings  St.  Bernard  writes  :15 
"  When  he  saw  at  a  distance  the  cross  prepared 
for  him,  his  countenance  did   not  change,  nor 
did  his  blood  freeze  in   his  veins,  nor  did  his 
hair  stand  on  end,  nor  did  he  lose  his  voice, 
nor  did  his  body  tremble,    nor  was  his    soul 
troubled,    nor  did  his   senses   fail  him,  as    it 
happens  to  human  frailty:    but  the  flame  of 
charity  which  burned  in  his  breast,  cast  forth 
sparks  through  his   mouth."     The   saint  goes 
on,  showing  that  fervour  and  love  will  make 
penance  and  labour  sweet,  seeing  it  can  sweeten 
death  itself,  and,  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  make  even  its  torments  desirable.     The 
body  of  St.  Andrew  was  translated  from  Patrae 
to  Constantinople  in  357,  together  with  those 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Timothy,  and  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the   apostles,  which  Constantine 
the  Great  had  built  a  little  beldre.     St.   Pauli- 
nus and  St.  Jerom  mention   miracles  wrought 

'"  See  Sigism.  Ilerbersteinius :  also  Culcinius  ad  30 
Novemb. 

"  In  Synaxurio  et  Menseis.         a  Carm.  24,  25. 
w  Serin.  133. 

11  See  I. is  acts,  St.  IMer  Damian,  St.  Bernard,  &c 
:  Serm,  2.  de  S.  Andrea,  n.  3. 
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on  that  occasion.  The  churches  of  Milan,  Nola, 
Brescia,  and  some  other  places  were,  at  the 
same  time,  enriched  with  small  portions  of 
these  relics,  as  we  are  informed  hy  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Gaudentius,  St.  Paulinus,  &c. 

When  the  city  of  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  French,  cardinal  Peter  of  Capua  brought 
the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  thence  into  Italy  in 
1210,  and  deposited  them  in  the  cathedral  of 
Amalphi,  where  they  still  remain.16  Thomas 
the  Despot,  when  the  Turks  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Constantinople,  going  from 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  carrying  with  him  the 
head  of  St.  Andrew,  presented  it  to  pope  Pius 
II.  in  the  year  1461,  who  allotted  him  a  mo- 
nastery for  his  dwelling,  with  a  competent 
revenue,  as  is  related  by  George  Phranza,  the 
last  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who  wrote  in 
four  books  the  history  of  the  Greek  emperors 
after  the  Latins  had  lost  Constantinople,  with 
a  curious  account  of  the  siege  and  plunder  of 
that  city  by  the  Turks,  in  which  tragical  scene 
he  had  a  great  share,  being  Protovestiarius, 
one  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  emperor's  court 
and  army.1?  It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  was  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  X,  styled  a  cross  decussate,  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  timber  crossing  each  other 
obliquely  in  the  middle.  That  such  crosses 
were  sometimes  used  is  certain  :18  yet  no  clear 
proofs  are  produced  as  to  the  form  of  St.  An- 
drew's cross.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  that  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  was  brought  out  of  Achaia,  and 
placed  in  the  nunnery  of  Weaune  near  Mar- 
seilles. It  was  thence  removed  into  the  abbey 
of  St.  Victor  in  Marseilles,  before  the  year 
1250,  and  is  still  shown  there.  A  part  thereof 
inclosed  in  a  silver  case  gilt,  was  carried  to 
Brussels  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy 
and  Brabant,  who,  in  honour  of  it,  instituted 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  for  the 
badge  of  their  Order,  wear  a  figure  of  this  cross, 
called  St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  the  cross  of  Bur- 
gundy.* The  Scots  honour  St.  Andrew  as 
principal  patron  of  their  country,  and  their 
historians  tell  us,  that  a  certain  abbot  called 
Regulus,  brought  thither  from  Patrae,  in  369, 
or  rather  from  Constantinople  some  years  later, 
certain  relics  of  this  apostle  which  he  reposited 
in  a  church  which  he  built  in  his  honour,  with 
a  monastery  called  Aberneihy,  where  now  the 
city  of  St.  Andrew's  stands.19     Usher  proves 

16  See  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  t.  7. 

17  Georglua  Phranza  Protovestiarius  in  chronico,  1.  3. 
c.2G.  p.  122.  in  Bupplemento  hist.  Byzant.  Venetiis,  1723. 

18  See  Caspar.  Sagittarius,  c.  8.  p.  85.  et  Gretser,  de 
Cruce,  1.  1.  c.  2.  Oper.  t.  1. 

"  See  Combefis,  Notat.  ad  Hippolyt.  p.  32.  t.  1.  ed. 
Fahricii. 
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that  many  pilgrims  resorted  to  this  church 
from  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  Scotish 
monks  of  that  place  were  the  first  who  wore 
called  Culdees.20  Hungus,  king  of  the  Picts, 
soon  after  the  year  800,  in  thanksgiving  for  a 
great  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
Northumbrians,  gave  to  this  church  the  tenth 
part  of  all  the  land  of  his  dominions.  Kenneth 
II.  king  of  the  Scots,  having  overcome  the 
Picts,  and  entirely  extinguished  their  kingdom 
in  North  Britain  in  845,  repaired  and  richly 
endowed  the  church  of  St.  Regulus  or  Rueil, 
in  which  the  arm  of  St.  Andrew  was  reverently 
kept.*  The  Muscovites  say  he  preached  the 
faith  among  them,  and  honour  him  as  the 
principal  titular  saint  of  their  empire.  Peter 
the  Great  instituted  under  his  name  the  first 
and  most  noble  Order  of  knighthood,  or  of  the 
blue  ribbon  :  leaving  the  project  of  a  second 
Order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  or  of  the  red 
ribbon,  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  his 
widow. 

St.  Andrew,  by  conversing  with  Christ, 
extinguished  in  his  breast  all  earthly  passions 
and  desires,  and  attained  to  the  happiness  of 
his  pure  divine  love.  We  often  say  to  ourselves, 
that  we  also  desire  to  purchase  holy  love, 
the   most  valuable    of  all   treasures,   and   the 

20  See  Fordun,  Scoti-Chr.  1.  2.  c.  46.  et  Usher,  Antiq. 
c.  15.  p.  345. 


*  See  F.  Honore  sur  la  Chevalerie,  and  principally 
Mr.  Woog,  the  learned  Lutheran  professor,  who  has 
subjoined  to  his  edition  of  St.  Andrew's  acts,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  orders,  and  guilds  of  fraternities  instituted 
in  honour  of  St.  Andrew. 


*  The  city  of  St.  Andrew's  situate  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  rose  from  the  abbey,  and  was  in  a  very  -flourishing 
condition  when  the  university  was  erected,  in  1441,  by 
bishop  Henry  Wardlow,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
This  university  was  much  augmented  by  James  Ken- 
nedy, the  succeeding  bishop,  who  was  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  James  III.  The  next 
bishop,  called  Patrick  Graham,  gained  a  sentence  at 
Rome,  declaring  that  the  archbishop  of  York  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  likewise 
obtained  that  this  latter  should  be  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric. See  Sir  James  Balfour;  also  Mr.  Robert 
Keith's  catalogue  of  the  several  bishops  of  Scotland,  at 
Edinburgh,  1755,  p.  20.  The  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  of 
canon-regulars,  (who  succeeded  the  Culdees  in  this 
place,  and  were  a  filiation  of  the  abbey  of  Scone.)  in 
parliament  had  the  precedence  of  all  the  abbots  in  Scot- 
land. See  Mr.  Robert  Keith's  account  of  the  religious 
houses  in  Scotland,  p.  237.  But  the  abbeys  of  Scone, 
upon  the  river  Tay,  a  mile  above  Perth,  in  which  the 
kings  were  crowned,  and  where  the  royal  marble  chair, 
now  at  Westminster,  was  kept ;  and  Holy-Rood-House, 
dedicated  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross,  both  of  this  Order, 
were  more  famous.  The  regular  canons  were  most  flou- 
rishing, and  succeeded  in  most  of  the  houses  of  the 
Culdees  in  Scotland.  The  chief  monasteries  of  the 
Benedictin  Order  in  Scotland,  were  Dunfermline,  in 
Perthshire,  begun  by  Malcolm  III-  surnamed  Canmore, 
where  several  kings  were  buried,  and  the  shrine  of  St. 
Margaret  was  kept,  and  Coldingham  in  the  shire  of 
Berwick,  which  monastery  was  re-founded  by  king 
Edgar,  for  monks,  the  ancient  nunnery  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.     See  Keith,  ib. 

The  institution  of  the  Order  of  knighthood  in  honour 
of  St.  Andrew  is  ascribed  by  the  Scots  to  king  Achaius 
in  the  eighth  century,  which  seemed  in  a  manner  oblite- 
rated, when  king  James  VII.  revived  it.  The  collar  is 
made  up  of  thistles  and  rue,  the  one  not  being  to  be 
touched  without  hurt ;  and  the  other  being  an  antidote 
J  against  poison. 
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summit  of  dignity  rmd  happiness.  But  these 
desires  are  fruitless  and  mere  mockery,  unless 
we  earnestly  set  about  the  means.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  be  at  the  expense  (if  that  can 
be  called  an  expense,  which  is  the  first  step  to 
true  liberty  and  happiness)  of  laying-  a  deep 
foundation  of  humility,  meekness,  and  self- 
denial.  We  must  first  with  the  apostle  leave 
all  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  sincerely 
and  in  spirit  forsake  the  world,  (though  we  live 
in  it,)  and  must  also  renounce  and  die  to  our- 
selves before  we  can  be  admitted  to  the  familiar 
converse  of  our  Redeemer  and  God,  or  before 
he  receives  us  to  his  chaste  spiritual  embraces, 
and  opens  to  us  the  treasure  of  his  choicest 
graces.  This  preparation  and  disposition  of 
soul,  it  must  be  our  constant  care  always  to 
improve  ;  for,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
world  and  self-love  are  banished  from  our 
hearts,  shall  we  advance  in  divine  love.  But 
this  great  virtue,  the  queen,  the  form,  and  the 
soul  of  all  perfect  virtue  is  learned,  exercised, 
and  improved,  by  conversing  much  with  God 
in  holy  meditation,  reading,  and  assiduous 
fervent  prayer  and  recollectiou :  also  by  its 
external  acts,  in  all  manner  of  good  works, 
especially  those  of  fraternal  charity  and  spi- 
ritual mercy,81 

SAINT  NARSES,  BISHOP,  AND 
COMPANIONS,  MM. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  great  persecution 
raised  by  Sapor  II.  were  apprehended  Narses, 
bishop  of  Schiahareadat,  (the  capital  of  Beth- 
Germa,  a  province  in  the  heart  of  Persia,)  and 
Joseph,  his  disciple,  whilst  the  king  happened 
to  be  in  that  city.  When  they  were  brought 
before  him  he  said  to  Narses :  "  Your  vene- 
rable grey  hairs,  and  the  comeliness  and  bloom 
of  your  pupil's  youth,  strongly  incline  me  in 
your  favour.  Consult  your  own  safety  and 
advantage ;  receive  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
sun,  and  I  will  confer  on  you  most  ample  re- 
wards and  honours  ;  for  I  am  exceedingly 
taken  with  your  persons."  The  blessed  Narses 
answered :  "  Your  flattery  is  very  disagreeable 
to  us,  because  ensnaring,  and  tending  to  draw 
us  over  to  a  treacherous  world.  Even  you  who 
enjoy  whatever  the  world  can  give,  and  who 
promise  it  to  others,  will  find  it  fleeing  from 
\<>u  like  a  dream,  and  falling  away  like  the 
morning  dew.  As  for  my  part,  I  am  now 
above  fourscore  years  old,  and  have  served 
God  from  my  infancy.  I  pray  him  again  and 
again,  that  J  may  In-  preserved  from  so  grievous 
an  evil,  and  may  never  betray  the  fidelity  which 
1  owe  him  by  adoring  the  sun,  the  work  of  his 
bands."  The  king  angrily  said  :  "  If  you  obey 
lint  without  more  ado,  you  shall  this  instant  be 
led  to  execution."  Narses  replied  :  "  If  you 
iiad  power,  O  king,  to  put  us   to  death  seven 

*  On  the  panegyrists  on  St.  Andrew,  see  Fabricius  in 
Biblioth.  Graeca,  t.  9.  p.  54.  and  in  Codiee  Apocrypho 
Novi  Testameutij  p.  "i'7 


times  over,  we  should  never  yield  to  your  de- 
sire." The  king  then  pronounced  sentence, 
and  the  martyrs  were  immediately  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.  The  king  was  there 
in  a  manzal  or  chan,  that  is,  a  resting  place  on 
his  journey.  The  martyrs  were  led  out  of  the 
tents,  and  followed  by  an  incredible  multitude 
of  people.  At  the  place  of  execution  Narses 
cast  his  eyes  round  about  him  on  the  crowd, 
and  Joseph  said  to  him  :  "  See  how  the  people 
gaze  at  you.  They  are  waiting  that  you  dis- 
miss them  and  go  to  your  own  home."  The 
bishop  embracing  him  replied  :  "  You  are  most 
happy,  my  blessed  Joseph,  who  have  broken 
the  snares  of  the  world,  and  have  entered  with 
joy,  the  narrow  path  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." Joseph  presented  his  head  first  to  the 
executioner,  which  was  struck  off.  They  suf- 
fered on  the  10th  day  of  the  moon  of  Novem- 
ber, in  343. 

In  the  same  acts,  the  martyrdom  of  several 
others  about  the.  same  time  is  recorded.  John, 
bishop  of  Beth-Seleucia,  was  put  to  death  in 
the  castle  of  Beth-Hascita,  by  order  of  Arda- 
scirus  prince  of  Persia,  probably  a  son  of  Sapor. 
Isaac,  priest  of  the  town  Hulsar,  was  stoned 
to  death  without  the  walls  of  Beth-Seleucia, 
by  the  command  of  the  president  of  Adargusna- 
saphus.  Papa,  priest  of  Herminum,  was  put 
to  death  in  the  castle  of  Gabal,  %by  prince 
Ardascirus,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  Hadiabus. 
Uhanam,  a  young  clergyman,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  certain  apostate  gentlewomen  of 
Beth-Seleucia,  by  order  of  the  same  prince 
Guhsciatazades,  a  eunuch  in  the  palace  of 
Ardascirus,  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  sun  ; 
whereupon  that  prince  commanded  Vartranes, 
an  apostate  priest  who  had  shrunk  at  his  trial 
and  renounced  his  faith,  to  kill  him  with  his 
own  hand.  The  wretch  advanced  ;  but  at  first 
sight  of  the  holy  martyr  trembled,  and  stopped 
short,  not  daring  for  a  considerable  time  to 
give  a  thrust.  The  martyr  said  to  him  :  "  Do 
you  who  are  a  priest  come  to  kill  me  ?  I  cer- 
tainly mistake  when  I  call  you  a  priest.  Ac- 
complish your  design  but  remember  the  apos- 
tasy and  end  of  Judas."  At  last  the  impious 
Vartranes  made  a  trembling  push,  and  stabbed 
the  holy  eunuch.  The  martyrs  whose  names 
follow,  were  of  the  laity :  Sasannes,  Mares, 
Timseus,  and  Zaron,  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood  in  the  province  of  the  Huzites. 
Bahutha,  a  most  noble  lady  of  Beth-Seleucia, 
was  put  to  death  for  the  same  by  order  of  the 
president.  Tecla  and  Danacla,  virgins  of  the 
same  city,  suffered  death  soon  after  her,  under 
the  same  judge.  Tatona,  Mama,  Mazachia, 
and  Anne,  virgins  and  citizens  of  Beth-Seleucia, 
suffered  martyrdom  without  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Burcatha.  The  virgins  Abiatha,  Hathes, 
and  Mamlacha,  of  the  province  of  Beth-Germa, 
were  massacred  by  order  of  king  Sapor,  when 
he  made  a  progress  through  that  country.  See 
their  genuine  Chaldaicacts  published  by  Steph. 
Assemani,  Act.  Mart.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  97. 


November  30.] 

SS.  SAPOR  AND  ISAAC,  BB.  MAHANES, 
ABRAHAM,  AND  SIMEON,  MM. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Sapor  II.  the  Magians 
accused  the  Christians  to  the  king-,  with  loud 
complaints,  saying:  "No  longer  are  we  able 
to  worship  the  sun,  nor  the  air,  nor  the  water, 
nor  the  earth  :  for  the  Christians  despise  and 
insult  them."  Sapor,  incensed  by  their  dis- 
course against  the  servants  of  God,  laid  aside 
his  intended  journey  to  Aspharesa,  and  pub- 
lished a  severe  edict  commanding  the  Chris- 
tians every  where  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Mahanes,  Abraham,  and  Simeon  were  the  first 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  messengers.  The 
next  day  the  magians  laid  a  new  information 
before  the  king,  saying :  "  Sapor,  bishop  of 
Beth-Nictor,  and  Isaac  bishop  of  Beth-Seleucia, 
build  churches,  and  seduce  many."*  The  king 
answered  in  great  wrath  :  "  It  is  my  command 
that  strict  search  be  made  to  discover  the  cri- 
minals throughout  my  dominions,  and  that 
they  be  brought  to  their  trials  within  three 
days."  The  king's  horsemen  immediately  flew 
day  and  night  in  swift  joumies'  over  the  king- 
dom, and  brought  up  the  prisoners,  whom  the 
magians  had  particularly  accused ;  and  they 
were  thrown  into  the  same  prison  with  the 
aforesaid  confessors.  The  day  after  the  arrival 
of  this  new  company  of  holy  champions,  Sapor, 
Isaac,  Mahanes,  Abraham,  and  Simeon,  were 
presented  to  the  king,  who  said  to  them : 
"  Have  not  you  heard  that  I  derive  my  pedi- 
gree from  the  gods  ?  yet  I  sacrifice  to  the  sun, 
and  pay  divine  honours  to  the  moon.  And 
who  are  you  who  resist  my  laws,  and  despise 
the  sun  and  fire?"  The  martyrs  with  one 
voice  answered  :  "  We  acknowledge  one  God, 
and  Him  alone  we  worship."  Sapor  said: 
"  What  God  is  better  than  Hormisdatas,  or 
stronger  than  the  angry  Armanes?  and  who 
is  ignorant  that  the  sun  is  to  be  worshipped."! 

*  The  word  Beth  in  Chaldaic  signifies  a  hill ;  both 
these  cities  being  built  on  hills,  and  standing  in  Assyria. 

f  From  these  and  other  acts  of  the  Persian  martyrs  it 
is  clear,  that  besides  a  good  and  evil  principle,  the 
ancient  Persians  of  the  magian  sect  worshipped  the  four 
elements,  principally  fire,  as  inferior  deities,  and  that  the 
account  which  Prideaux,  Samuel  Clark,  and  especially 
Kamsay,  have  given  us  of  their  religion,  is  defective,  and 
in  some,  essential  points  entirely  false.  The  laborious 
Dr.  Hyde,  who  has  left  a  monument  of  his  extensive 
reading,  in  his  book,  On  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Persians,  shows  in  what  manner  Zoroaster  purged  the 
Persian  superstition  of  the  grosser  part  of  its  more 
ancient  idolatry,  teaching  the  unity  and  immensity  of  the 
supreme  deity,  and  regarding  fire  (which  before  his  time 
was  most  grossly  worshipped)  merely  as  a  minister  and 
instrument  of  God  :  but  he  still  retained  a  more  refined 
worship  of  it,  especially  of  Mythras  or  Myhir,  the  celes- 
tial fire  of  the  sun,  and  he  continued  to  maintain  the 
perennial  fire,  though  he  abolished  many  of  the  grosser 
rites  which  the  Persians  observed  in  the  worship  of  it 
before  his  time.  The  Guebres  in  Persia,  a  poor  and 
despicable  race,  are  allowed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
magians.  And  the  same  is  granted  with  regard  to  the 
Parsees,  that  is  the  ancient  Persians,  who  fled  from  the 
swords  of  the  Mahometans,  into  the  neighbouring  country 
of  India,  where  they  still  pretend  to  adhere  to  their  old 


SS.  SAPOR,  &c-  MM. 


Pbl 


The  holy  bishop  Sapor  replied  :  "  We  confess 
one  only  God,  who  made  all  things,  and  Jesus 
Christ  born  of  him."  The  king  commanded 
that  he  should  be  beaten  on  the  mouth  ;  which 
order  was  executed  with  such  cruelty,  that  all 
his  teeth  were  knocked  out.  Then  the  tyrant 
ordered  him  to  be  beaten  with  clubs,  till  his 
whole  body  was  bruised  and  his  bones  broken. 
After  this  he  was  loaded  with  chains.  Isaac 
appeared  next.  The  king  reproached  him  bit- 
terly for  having  presumed  to  build  churches, 
but  the  martyr  maintained  the  cause  of  Christ 
with  inflexible  constancy.  By  the  king's  com- 
mand several  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  w  ho 
had  embraced  the  faith,  and  abandoned  it  for 
fear  of  torments,  were  sent  for,  and  by  threats 
engaged  to  carry  off  the  servant  of  God,  and 
stone  him  to  death.  At  the  news  of  his  happy 
martyrdom,  St.  Sapor  exulted  with  holy  joy, 
and  expired  himself  two  days  after  in  prison, 
of  his  wounds.  The  barbarous  king,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  sure  of  his  death,  caused  his  head 
to  be  cut  of,  and  brought  to  him.  The  other 
three  were  then  called  by  him  to  the  bar ;  and 
the  tyrant  finding  them  no  less  invincible  than 
those  who  were  gone  before  them,  caused  the 
skin  of  Mahanes  to  be  flayed  from  the  top  of 
his  head  to  the  navel ;  under  which  torment 
he  expired.  Abraham's  eyes  were  bored  out 
with  a  hot  iron,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  died 
of  his  wounds  two  days  after.  Simeon  was 
buried  in  the  earth  up  to  his  breast,  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  The  Christians  privately 
interred  their  bodies.  The  glorious  triumph 
of  these  martyrs  happened  in  the  year  339 
See  their  genuine  Chaldaic  acts  in  Steph.  Evod. 
Assemani,  Acta  Mart.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  226. 

superstitions,  though  they  live  amidst  the  Indian  idola- 
ters, and  are  dispersed  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Surat  and  Bombay.  Their  chief  moghs  or  magians,  who 
have  the  direction  of  their  sacred  rites  and  records,  are 
in  India  called  Dustoors.  Mr.  Grose,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  printed  at  London  in  1757,  takes  notice 
that  the  religion  or  reform  of  Zoroaster  was  too  uncom- 
pounded  to  satisfy  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  lucrative  views  of  the  Dustoors  in  succeeding 
ages  after  his  death :  ijo  that  it  retained  not  long  its 
original  purity.  The  same  author  learned  from  these 
Parsees,  that  all  the  books  of  Zoroaster  were  destroyed, 
(whether  by  accident,  or  on  purpose  he  could  not  be  in- 
formed,) and  that  the  present  capital  law-book  of  this 
people,  called  the  Zendavastaw,  written  in  the  Pehlavi,  or 
old  Persian  language,  was  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  memory,  by  Erda-Yiraph,  one  of  the  chief  ma- 
gians. An  abstract  or  translation  of  this  into  the  modern 
Persian,  was  made  by  the  son  of  Melik-Shadi,  a  Dustoor, 
who  lived  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
entitled  Saud  dir,  that  is,  The  Hundred  Gates.  Mr. 
Grose  assures  us,  that  it  appears  from  this  abstract  that 
Krda-Viraph  greatly  adulterated  the  original  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster  by  interpolations,  additions,  and  foisting  in 
many  superstitions.  Such  as  he  doubts  not,  are  their 
not  daring  to  be  an  instant  without  their  cushee  or 
girdle ;  their  not  venturing  to  pray  before  the  sacred 
fire  without  having  their  mouth  covered  with  a  small 
square  flap  of  linen,  lest  they  should  pollute  the  sacred 
fiie  by  breathing  on  it,  &c.  See  ib.  p.  355.  From  this 
observation  we  infer  that  doctor  Hyde  and  Beausobre, 
in  their  account  of  the  ancient  magians,  lay  too  great 
stress  upon  the  customs  and  tenets  of  their  descendants. 
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ST.   ELIGIUS,  BISHOP  OF  NOYON,  C. 

(CALLED    IN    FRENCH    ELOY.) 

From  Ins  lift-  compiled  in  two  books  by  his  intimate  friend  St.  Owen,  bishop  of  Rouen,  thirteen  years  after  his 
death,  extant  in  Surius.  D'Acheri,  Spicileg.  t.  5.  p.  147.  translated  into  French  with  his  homilies,  by  M. 
Levesque,  ;it  Fans,  in  octavo,  in  1693.  See  Fleury,  p.  37,  38,  39.  Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  t.  3.  p.  595.  Ceillier, 
t.  17.  p.  682.     Gallia  Christiana  Nov.  t.  9.  p.  981. 

A.  D.  639. 


The  name  of  Eligius,  and  those  of  his  father 
Eucherius,  and  his  mother  Terrigia,  show  this 
saint  to  have  been  born  not  of  French,  but  of 
Roman  Gaulish  extraction.  He  was  born  at 
Catelat,  two  leagues  north  of  Limoges,  about 
the  year  5S8.  His  parents,  who  were  very 
virtuous,  and  in  good  circumstances,  brought 
him  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  seeing  him  industrious,  placed  him  with  a 
goldsmith  named  Abbo,  who  was  a  consider- 
able person,  master  of  the  mint  at  Limoges, 
and  a  devout  servant  of  God.  Eligius  was  a 
youth  of  uncommon  genius  and  address,  and, 
by  his  extraordinary  application,  arrived  at  an 
eminent  skill  in  his  profession.  The  qualities 
of  his  mind,  and  his  steady  virtue  and  religion 
exceedingly  enhanced  his  reputation,  and  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance.  His  heart  was  full  of  sincerity, 
his  whole  conduct  was  under  the  regulation  of 
an  exact  prudence,  and  his  temper  sweet  and 
obliging:  his  discourse  was  agreeable,  modest, 
and  easy,  and  his  attendance  on  religious 
duties  most  assiduous  and  edifying.  He 
never  failed  assisting  at  the  whole  divine  office 
in  t he  church,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
attending  to  sermons,  or  spiritual  instructions. 
The  oracles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  care- 
fully laid  up  in  bis  memory,  and  made  them 
the  subject  of  his  profound  meditation,  that 
tiny  might  sink  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  that 
he  might  apply  them  to  his  own  use. 

Eligius  having  some  business  which  called 
him  into  France,  that  is.  on  this  side  the  Loire, 
became  known  N>  Bobo,  treasurer  to  Clotaire 
II.  at  Paris.  This  king,  to  whom  Bobo  had 
recommended  him,  gave  the  saint  an  order  to 
make  him  a  magnificent  chair  of  state,  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  (Hit  of  the 
materials  the  king  furnished  him,  he  made  two 
such  chairs  or  thrones,  instead  of  one.  The 
king  admired  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the 
workman,  and  finding  by  his  discourse  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  endowed  with 
excellent  understanding,  gave  him  a  great  share 
in  his  confidence,  took  him  into  his  household, 
and  made  him  master  of  the   mini.      Ill-  name 


is  still  to  be  seen  on  several  gold  coins,  struck 
at  Paris  in  the  reigns  of  Dagobert  I.  and  his 
son  Clovis  II.  as  appears  from  Le  Blanc's 
History  of  Coins.1  His  great  credit  at  court 
hindered  him  not  from  attending  his  profession, 
and  he  was  much  delighted  in  making  rich 
shrines  for  the  relics  of  saints.  The  tombs  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  of  St.  Dionysius  near 
Paris  were  sumptuously  and  curiously  adorned 
by  him.s  The  shrines  also  of  St.  Quintin,  SS. 
Crispin  and  Crispinian  at  Soissons,  St.  Lucian, 
St.  Piat,  St.  Germanus  of  Paris,  St.  Severinus, 
St.  Genevieve,  &c.  were  made  by  our  saint. 
These  employments  were  no  impediments  to 
his  exercises  of  piety.  Even  whilst  he  was  at 
work  he  had  some  good  book  open  before  him. 
on  which  he  frequently  cast  an  eye  to  instruct 
himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  kindle  a  fresh  flame  of  devotion  in  his 
affections.  On  the  walls  round  his  chambers 
were  also  placed  pious  books,  particularly  those 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  read  lor  a 
considerable  time  after  his  hour  of  prayer  and 
singing  psalms.  The  corruption  of  a  court 
never  infected  his  soul,  or  impaired  his  virtue; 
such  was  his  diligence  in  fencing  his  heart 
against  it  by  the  most  powerful  antidotes.  He 
had  not  been  long  there,  when  he  formed  a  re- 
solution of  entering  upon  a  more  devout  and 
austere  way  of  living,  took  a  strict  view  of  his 
whole  life,  made  a  general  confession  of  all 
the  actions  of  his  youth  to  a  priest,8  and  im- 
posed upon  himself  a  severe  penance.  At  first 
when  he  went  to  court,  he  conformed  to  the 
fashion,  and  was  magnificently  habited,  some- 
times wearing  nothing  but  silk,  though  at  that 
time  it  was  not  very  common  :  and  he  had 
waistcoats  embroidered  with  gold,  and  sashes  and 
purses  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Yet  even  then,  he  privately  wore  a  hair  shirt: 
and  after  he  had  entered  upon  a  stricter  course 
of  virtue,  he  gave  all  his  ornaments  to  the  poor, 

1  Le  lilanc,  Hist,  de  Mon.  p.  50.  54.  Fleury,  1.  37. 
n.  38. 

*  Vita  S.  Eligij,  e.  32.  Du  Chesne,  Franc.  Script.  1. 1. 
,,.  578.  n.20. 

J  Vita  S.  Elig.  c.  7. 
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and  became  so  negligent  in  his  dress,  that  he 
often  girded  himself  with  a  cord.  The  king, 
when  he  saw  him  in  this  habit,  would  often 
give  him  his  own  clothes  and  sash ;  but  the 
saint  gave  to  the  poor  all  that  he  received  from 
the  king's  bounty.  The  liberality  of  his  sove- 
reign enabled  him  to  bestow  great  sums  in 
alms.  If  any  stranger  asked  for  his  house,  he 
was  answered  :  "  Go  into  such  a  street,  and 
to  that  part  of  it  where  you  see  a  crowd  of  poor 
people."  Wherever  he  went  he  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  them,  and  he  himself,  or 
one  of  his  servants,  distributed  victuals  and 
money  to  them.  He  daily  fed  a  great  number 
at  his  own  house,  whom  he  served  himself,  and 
he  ate  what  they  left.  He  gave  them  wine  and 
flesh,  though  he  touched  neither  himself;  and 
sometimes  he  fasted  two  or  three  days  together. 
Sometimes,  when  the  usual  hour  was  come, 
and  the  table  laid,  he  had  nothing  to  give  his 
poor  people,  having  distributed  all  before  ;  but 
he  always  relied  upon  providence,  which  never 
failed  to  supply  him,  either  by  means  of  the 
king,  or  of  some  pious  persons.  He  took  care 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  and  was  par- 
ticularly zealous  to  ransom  captives.  When  he 
knew  that  a  slave  was  to  be  sold  in  any  place, 
he  made  haste  thither,  and  sometimes  ran- 
somed fifty  or  a  hundred  at  a  time,  especially 
Saxons,  who  were  sold  in_  great  companies. 
After  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  he  gave  them 
their  choice,  either  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, or  to  continue  with  him,  or  to  enter  into 
monasteries:  of  these  last  he  took  particular 
care.  One  of  the  Saxon  slaves  whom  he 
brought  up  with  him  in  the  practice  of  piety, 
became  so  eminent  for  sanctity,  that  he  is  com- 
memorated among  the  saints  on  the  7th  of 
January  under  the  name  of  St.  Theau.  Several 
of  his  domestics  sung  the  canonical  office  with 
him  day  and  night.  Among  these  are  named 
Bauderic,  his  freed-man  ;  Tituan,  who  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber,  was  of  the  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  and  arrived  at  the  crown  of  martyrdom : 
Buchin,  who  had  been  a  pagan,  and  was  after- 
ward abbot  of  Ferrieres  :  Andrew,  Martin,  and 
John,  who,  by  his  means,  became  clerks.  Se- 
veral relics  of  saints  were  fastened  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  his  room,  under  which  he  prostrated 
himself  upon  a  hair  cloth  to  pray ;  then  he 
began  to  read,  which  he  often  broke  off,  to 
lilt  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  sighing  and  weeping 
bitterly  ;  for  he  was  remarkable  for  an  extra- 
ordinary tenderness  of  heart,  and  easily  melted 
into  tears.  If  the  king  pressed  him  to  come  to 
him,  sending  one  messenger  after  another,  he 
would  not  go  till  he  had  finished  his  devotions. 
He  never  went  out  of  doors  without  praying 
first,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and 
the  first  thing  he  did,  after  he  returned,  was  to 
pray.  Discretion,  mixed  with  simplicity,  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance  :  he  was  tall,  had  a 
handsome  head,  and  a  ruddy  complexion  :  his 
hair  was  naturally  curled.  By  the  innocence 
and  regularity  of  his  life  he  made  his  court  to 


his   prince   without  design,  more  successfully 
than  others  do  by  flattery  and  other  low  arts. 

Clotaire  dying  in  628,  his  son  and  successor, 
Dagobert,  entertained  so  just  an  idea  of  the 
saint's  virtue  and  wisdom  that  he  frequently 
consulted  him  preferably  to  all  his  council 
about  public  affairs,  and  listened  to  his  direc- 
tions for  his  own  private  conduct.  Eligius  took 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  inspire  him 
with  sentiments  of  justice,  clemency,  and  reli- 
gion. The  king  was  so  far  from  being  offended 
at  the  liberty  which  the  saint  took  in  his  coun- 
sels and  admonitions,  that  he  treated  him  with 
the  greater  regard;  which  drew  on  him  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  the  whole  court,  particu- 
larly of  the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  blast  his  character.  But 
their  calumnies  were  too  weak  to  do  him  any 
prejudice,  and  served  only  to  give  his  virtue  a 
fresh  lustre,  and  enhance  Dagobert's  veneration 
for  him,  who  loaded  him  with  favours  ;  though 
it  never  was  in  his  power  to  make  him  rich, 
because  all  that  the  saint  received,  was  imme- 
diately employed  in  relieving  the  necessitous, 
or  in  raising  charitable  and  religious  founda- 
tions. The  first  of  these  was  the  abbey  of 
Solignac,  which  he  built  two  leagues  from 
Limoges,  on  a  piece  of  ground  granted  him  by 
the  king  for  that  purpose.  The  saint  richly 
endowed  it,  peopled  it  with  monks  from  Luxeu, 
and  made  it  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
abbot  of  that  monastery.  This  new  commu- 
nity increased  considerably  in  a  little  time,  and 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  who 
worked  at  several  trades,  and  lived  in  admir- 
able regularity.  Dagobert  also  gave  our  saint 
a  handsome  house  at  Paris,  which  he  converted 
into  a  nunnery,  and  placed  in  it  three  hundred 
religious  women  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Aurea,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  on  the  4th  of  October.  This  monas- 
tery has  since  been  given  to  the  Barnabites, 
and  the  estates  which  belonged  to  it  are  now 
annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Paris.  When  the 
saint  had  begun  this  building,  he  found  that  it 
exceeded  the  measure  of  the  land  which  he  had 
specified  to  his  majesty  by  one  foot ;  upon 
which,  being  struck  with  great  grief  and  re- 
morse, he  immediately  went  to  the  king,  and, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  his  pardon 
with  many  tears.  Dagobert,  surprised  at  his 
caution,  to  recompense  his  piety,  doubled  his 
former  donation.  When  the  saint  was  gone 
out,  he  said  to  his  courtiers  :  "  See  how  faithful 
and  careful  those  who  serve  Christ  are.  My 
officers  and  governors  stick  not  to  rob  me  of 
whole  estates :  whereas  Eligius  trembles  at  the 
apprehension  of  having  one  inch  of  ground 
which  is  mine."  It  not  being  then  allowed  to 
bury  within  cities,  the  saint  made  a  buiial- 
place  lor  these  nuns  without  the  walls,  and 
built  there  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Paul,  \\  hich 
is  now  a  large  parish-church.  The  inhabitants 
of  Brittany  having  provoked  the  king  by 
making  frequent  inroads  and  plunders,  he  sent 
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to  thorn,  who  pre- 
r  prince,  to  go  in 
person  to  Paris,  and  by  his  submissions  ap- 
pease the  kind's  anger.*  Dagobert  being 
desirous  to  employ  the  saint  in  his  most  im- 
portant commissions,  pressed  him  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Eligius  having  a  scruple  lest  this  would  be  to 
swear  without  sufficient  necessity,  excused  him- 
self with  an  obstinacy  which  for  some  time  dis- 
pleased the  king.  Still  the  saint,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  for  fear  of  incurring  the  danger 
of  offending  God,  and  repeated  his  excuses 
with  many  tears,  as  often  as  the  king  pressed 
him  on  that  score.  Dagobert  at  length  per- 
ceiving that  the  only  motive  of  his  reluctance 
was  an  extreme  tenderness  of  conscience,  gra- 
ciously assured  him  that  his  conscientious  deli- 
cacy was  a  more  secure  pledge  of  his  fidelity 
than  the  strongest  oaths  of  others  could  have 
been. 

The  extraordinary  piety,  and  prudent  fear 
of  offending  God,  which  St.  Eligius  showed 
in  all  his  actions,  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  St.  Owen  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old,  and  lived  in  the  court, 
that  the  fervent  young  nobleman  resolved  to 
waik  in  his  steps  ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  con- 
tracted so  close  a  friendship  with  him  that 
they  seemed  to  have  but  one  heart  and  one 
soul.  Whilst  they  were  lavmen,  and  lived 
at  court,  they  zealously  laboured  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  St.  Eligius  procured  a  council  to  be 
held  at  Orleans  against  certain  heretics,  drove 
a  company  of  impious  persons  out  of  Pans, 
and,  with  St.  Owen,  employed  his  endeavours 
effectually  to  root  out  simony,  a  vice  which 
had  grievously  infected  France  ever  since 
the  unhappy  reign  of  Brunehalt.  St.  Desi- 
derius,  who  lived  then  in  the  court  of  Dago- 
bert, and  was  afterward  made  bishop  of  Cahors, 
was  joined  in  holy  friendship  with  these  two 
saints;  also  St.  Sulpicius,  afterward  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  and  these  holy  men,  by 
their  mutual  example,  were  a  spur  to  each 
other  in  the  heroic  practice  of  every  virtue. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  exceedingly  edified 
by  the  sanctity  of  these  zealous  courtiers,  and 
the  bishops  took  a  resolution  to  procure 
them  to  be  called  into  the  episcopal  Order. 
The  sees  of  Noyon  and  Tournay,  which  had 
been  united  ever  since  St.  Medard,  in  512,  and 
then  comprised  Upper  Picardy,  and  all  the 
provinces  that  lie  between  that  country  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  St  Acarius,  in  639,  and  St.  Eligius 
was  required  to  take  upon  him  that  arduous 
charge,  and  soon  after,  St.  Owen  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Rouen.     King  Clovis  II.   who  had 

*  Lebeuf  (Hist,  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  t.  II.)  observes 
from  this  life  of  St.  KH_riu>.  that  the  kind's  palace  was 
then  at  Gentilly,  at  that  time  the  most  agreeable  spot 
near  Paris,  though  it  is  now  a  watery  and  disagreeable 
ullage. 
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succeeded  his  father  Dagobert.  stood  in  need 
of  such  ministers:  but  the  spiritual  good  of  so 
many  souls  took  place.  St.  Eligius  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  the  burden,  and  obtained  a  delay 
of  two  years  to  prepare  himself,  during  which 
time  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  practised  the 
clerical  duties.  St.  Owen  did  the  like,  having 
retired  for  that  purpose  beyond  the  Loire. 
They  agreed  to  meet  and  receive  the  episcopal 
consecration  together  at  Rouen,  which  they  did 
on  Sunday  before  Rogation- week,  in  640,  or, 
according  to  some,  in  646.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  district  of  Ghent  and  Courtray,  which 
then  depended  on  the  diocess  of  Noyon,  were 
still  pagans,  and  so  fierce  and  savage  that  they 
would  not  so  much  as  hear  the  gospel  preached 
to  them.  This  was  the  chief  reason  of  choosing 
so  zealous  a  pastor  for  them  as  St.  Eligius. 
From  Rouen  he  only  went  back  to  court  to 
take  his  last  leave  of  it,  and  thence  he  repaired 
straight  to  Noyon.* 

Our  saint  in  this  new  dignity  increased  his 
fasts  and  watchings  with  his  labours,  and 
showed  the  same  humility,  the  same  spirit  of 
poverty,  penance,  and  prayer  as  before  :  also 
the  same  charity  toward  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
whom  he  continued  frequently  to  serve  with 
his  own  hands,  regularly  entertaining  twelve 
poor  persons  at  his  own  table  on  certain  days 
in  the  week.  He  always  took  particular  de- 
light to  be  in  the  company  of  the  poor,  and 
often  left  his  clergy  and  others  to  shut  himself 
up  with  theni,  and  he  often  clothed  them, 
washed  their  faces  and  hands,  and  shaved  their 
heads  with  his  own  hands.  His  pastoral  soli- 
citude, zeal,  and  watchfulness  were  most 
admirable.  The  first  year  he  employed  entirely 
in  reforming  his  clergy,  and  regulating  the 
manners  of  his  Christian  flock.  After  this,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels  among  the  Flemings  about  Antwerp,  and 
the  Frisons  and  Suevi,  as  far  as  the  sea-shore 
especially  about.  Ghent  and  Courtray.  St 
Amandus,  born  of  a  Roman  family  neai 
Nantes,  being  the  son  of  Serenus  and  Amantia, 
and  a  monk,  had  been  ordained  by  theGallican 
prelates  a  bishop  of  nations,  in  626,  and    had 

*  Thirteen  bishops  sat  at  Augusta  Veromanduorum, 
or  Virmandis,  long  since  a  village.  St.  Medard  was 
consecrated  the  fourteenth  bishop  in  530,  and,  that  city 
having  been  destroyed  by  barbarians,  translated  his  see 
tn  Noyon  in  631,  and  was  also  made  bishop  of  Tournay 
in  532.  St.  Acarius,  a  monk  of  Luxeu,  was  made  bishop 
of  Noyon  and  Tournay  about  the  year  621,  is  styled  saint 
by  Molanus  and  Miraeus :  on  his  death  St.  Eligius  was 
promoted  to  that  see.     Gall.  Chr.  Nov.  t.  9.  p.  981. 

By  a  decree  of  Kugenius  III.  in  1 116,  the  see  of  Tour- 
n. iv  uas  again  separated,  and  has  had  from  that  time  its 
own  bishops,  who  soon  after  were  created  counts  and 
ranked  among  the  twelve  peers  of  France  who  officiate 
at  the  king's  coronation.  Tournay  and  Lille  had  re 
ceived  the  Faith  in  part  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Piat, 
mentioned  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  but  few  traces  of  it 
remained  when  St.  Eligius,  by  his  zealous  labours,  en- 
tirely banished  idolatry  out  of  that  flourishing  country, 
and  founded  at  Tournay  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
which,  in  the  twelfth  century,  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Bennet. 
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begun  to  plant  the  faith  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ghent,*  under  the  direction  of  St.  Acarius 
bishop  of  Noyon  ;  and  in  636  St.  Omer  was 
ordained  bishop  of  the  Morini.  But  a  great 
part  of  Flanders  was  chiefly  indebted  to  St. 
Eligius  for  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  He  preached  in  the  territories 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Courtray,  Tiie  inha- 
bitants, who  at  first  were  as  fierce  as  wild  beasts, 
were  ready  every  day  to  tear  him  to  pieces  ;  yet 
he  persevered  exhorting  them,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  martyrdom.  He  instructed,  with 
more  than  paternal  tenderness,  those  who  long 
refused  to  hear  him,  took  care  of  their  sick,  com- 
forted them  in  their  afflictions,  assisted  them 
in  their  wants,  and  employed  every  means  that 
the  most  tender  and  ingenious  charity  could 
suggest,  to  overcome  their  obstinacy.  The 
barbarians  were  at  length  softened,  and  consi- 
dering his  disinterestedness,  his  goodness,  meek- 
ness, and  mortified  abstemious  manner  of  living, 
they  began  to  admire,  and  even  to  desire  to 
imitate  him.  Many  were  converted,  and  these 
induced  others  to  hear  the  holy  prelate's  ser- 
mons, from  which  they  went  in  bodies  to  de- 
stroy their  temples  and  idols  of  their  own 
accord  :  then  returned  to  the  holy  prelate,  and 
desired  baptism.  Eligius  usually  tried  and 
instructed  them  for  a  whole  year  before  he  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  sacred  laver  of  regeneration. 
By  his  discourses  he  raised  the  minds  of  the 
supine  and  slothful  barbarians  to  an  affection 
for  heavenly  things,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
meek  and  peaceable  temper:  he  taught  them 
the  means  of  rooting  out  of  their  hearts  the 
love  of  pleasures  and  riches,  and  of  perfectly 
subduing  the  evil  habits  of  lying,  enmity, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  and  ceased  not  to  inculcate 
the  precept  of  fraternal  charity.  In  his  exhorta- 
tions he  joined  prayers  and  tears  with  repre- 
hensions and  threats ;  for  his  sweetness  and 
mildness  had  no  mixture  of  weakness,  and  his 
apostolic  vigour  and  severity  had  nothing  in  it 
of  bitterness  or  harshness.  Every  year  at 
Easter  he  baptized  great  numbers  both  of  old 
and  young,  whom  he  had  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  in  the  space  of  the  twelve 
preceding  months ;  to  whom  he  had  long  be- 
fore given  the  habit  of  catechumens,  and  who 
had  long  exercised  themselves  in  suitable 
practices  of  fervent  devotion  and  penance. 
The  prudence  and  zeal  of  our  holy  pastor 
were  not  less  remarkable  in  bringing  sinners 
after  baptism  to  sincere  penance.  Many, 
like  patients  who  in  a  fit  of  raving  fall  on  the 
physicians  that  come  to  cure  them,  rose  up 
against  their  holy  bishop,  because  he  refused  to 
suffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  passions 
and  fancy.     But  Eligius  considered  that  a  cha- 

*  The  Chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Blandinium  or  St. 
Peter's  at  Ghent,  says  that  St.  Amand  enlarged  the 
buildings  and  augmented  the  revenues  of  that  monastery, 
built  Sr.  .Martin's  church  at  Courtray,  and  the  churches 
of  Bruges,  Aldenburg,  Rodenburg,  and  Oostburg  See 
Sanders,  1.  4.  Gaudavensium  reruni,  p.  289. 


ritable  physician  or  tender  father  abandons  not 
a  sick  patient  who,  in  the  violence  of  his  fever, 
forgets  the  respect  and  obedience  that  is  due  to 
him,  feared  no  dangers  in  the  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral duty,  and  in  maintaining  the  indispensable 
laws  of  penance,  and  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Many  sinners  ran  to  receive  pe- 
nance by  confessing  their  sins,  and  the  holy 
bishop  was  very  earnest  in  the  care  of  their 
conversion.  He  exhorted  all  to  frequent  the 
churches,  give  alms,  set  their  slaves  at  liberty, 
and  practise  all  sorts  of  good  works  ;  and  he 
engaged  several  of  both  sexes  to  embrace  a 
monastic  life.  Once,  not  far  from  Noyon,  he 
preached,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  against 
dancing,  which  the  people  made  a  frequent 
occasion  of  many  sins.  Many  murmured 
hereat,  and  even  threatened  the  holy  prelate  : 
but  he  preached  the  next  festival  on  the  same 
subject  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever. 
Hereupon,  the  incorrigible  sinners  openly 
threatened  his  life.  The  servants  of  the  lord 
of  the  place  went  about  stirring  up  the  whole 
country  against  him:  for  such  men,  where  they 
are  not  restrained  by  their  master's  authority, 
easily  become  lawless,  and  are  the  bane  of  a 
whole  parish.  The  bishop  at  length  found 
himself  obliged  to  cut  off  these  sons  of  Belial 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and  to  de- 
liver them  over  to  Satan,  for  the  remedy  of 
their  souls.  Fifty  of  them  were  afflicted  by 
God,  and  made  visible  spectacles  of  his  judg- 
ments :  but,  upon  their  repentance,  were  cured 
by  the  saint.  St.  Owen  mentions  many  blind, 
lame,  and  sick  persons,  who  received  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  and  use  of  their  limbs,  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Eligius. 

Among  other  prophecies,  his  prediction  of 
the  division  of  the  French  monarchy  amongst 
the  three  sons  of  Clovis  II.  and  its  reunion 
under  Theodoric,  the  youngest  of  them,  was 
recorded  by  St.  Owen,  before  its  entire  accom- 
plishment.4 This  author  informs  us,5  that  our 
saint  assembled  the  people  every  day,  and  in- 
structed them  with  indefatigable  zeal  ;  and  he 
gives  us  an  abstract  of  several  of  his  discourses 
united  in  one;  by  which  it  appears  that  his 
style  was  plain,  simple,  and  without  many  or- 
naments, but  tender  and  pathetic ;  and  that  he 
often  borrowed  whole  passages  from  the  ser- 
mons of  St.  Caesarius,  as  was  customary  in 
France  at  that  time.  He  often  explained  the 
obligation  of  the  solemn  vows  or  promises  which 
Christians  make  at  their  baptism,  exhorting  the 
faithful  to  have  them  always  before  their  eyes, 
and  to  be  no  less  careful  to  practise,  than  to 
believe  what  they  profess  under  the  most  sacred 
engagements.  He  insisted  much  on  the  obli- 
gation of  almsdeeds,  recommended  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  instructed  the  faithful  to 
beware  of  superstitious  practices  then  in  vogue; 
among  which  he  reckons  the  observation  of 
unlucky  days,  the  solemnizing  of  New-year's 

4  Vita  S.  Elig    .  2.  c.  31.     Fleury,  1.  40.  n.  9. 

s  lb.  1.  2.  c.  14. 
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day  with  drinking  and  diversions,  and  the  like 
He  strongly  recommended  prayer,  the  partaking' 
of  the  body  and  blond  of  Christ,  extreme-unc- 
tion in  time  of  sickness,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross  to  be  always  worn  on  our  forehead,  the 
efficacy  of  which  sign  he  set  forth.  The  seven- 
teen homilies,  which  bear  his  name  in  the 
library  ot  the  fathers,  cannot  be  his  work  ;  for 
the  author  had  been  a  monk  before  he  was 
bishop."  The  charter  of  St.  Eligius  for  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Solignac  is  still 
extant.7  The  saint  having  governed  his  flock 
nineteen  years  and  a  half,  was  favoured  with  a 
foresight  of  his  death,  and  a  little  before  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  sickness,  foretold  it  to  his 
disciples.  Seeing  them  weep,  he  said  :  "  Grieve 
not,  my  children  ;  but  rather  congratulate  with 
me.  I  have  longed  for  this  time,  and,  sighing 
under  the  miseries  of  this  world,  have  wished 
for  a  releasement."  Falling  ill  of  a  fever,  he 
prayed  almost  without  interruption  ;  and,  on 
the  sixth  day,  convened  his  disciples,  and  made 
them  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  a  virtuous  life. 
They  bursting  all  together  into  tears,  he  was 
not  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  with  them ; 
and,  on  his  knees,  he  commended  them  all  to 
God,  praying  him  not  to  abandon  them,  and  to 
give  them  a  holy  pastor.  After  this,  he  con- 
tinued his  private  prayers  for  several  hours; 
then,  reciting  the  canticle  Nunc  dimittis,  &c. 
and  fervently  commending  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Redeemer,  he  happily  expired  at 
one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  on  the  1st  of 
December  in  659,  or  in  665,  if  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  646,  being  seventy  years  and 
some  months  old.  Upon  the  news  of  his  sick- 
ness, queen  Bathildes  set  out  from  Paris  with 
her  children,  the  lords  of  her  court,  and  a  nu- 
merous train  :  but  arrived  only  the  morning- 
after  his  death.  She  bathed  the  corpse  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  caused  all  preparations  to  be 
made  for  carrying  it  to  her  monastery  at  Chelles. 
Others  were  very  desirous  that  it  should  be 
conveyed  to  Paris:  but  the  people  of  Noyon 
so  strenuously  opposed  it,  that  the  precious 
remains  of  their  holy  pastor  were  left  with  them, 
and  the  greatest  part  is  kept  at  Noyon  to  this 
day.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Lupus  of  Troyes,  out  of  the  walls,  soon 
after  called  St.  Eligius's,  as  St.  Owen  testifies. 
This  monastery  of  St.  Eligius  is  now  of  the 
Benedictin  Order  of  the  reformed  congregation 
(it  St.  Maur.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were  after- 
ward translated  into  the  cathedral.  Several 
other  churches  lay  claim  to  small  portions.  St. 
Owen  relates  many  miracles  which  followed  his 
death,  and  informs  us,  that  the  holy  abbess, 
St.  Aurea,  who  was  swept  off  by  a  pestilence, 
with  a  hundred  and  sixty  ol  her  nuns,  in  666, 
was  advertised  of  her  last  hour  some  time  be- 
fore it,  by  a  comfortable  vision   of  St.  Eligius. 

■  BibUPatr.t  1-'.  p.  300.    Ceillier,  p.  bsQ.    Rivet, 
p.  598. 

»  Mabill.  Act.  Ben.t.  2.  p.  1091,  1092. 


Queen  Bathildes  soon  after,  laying  aside  all 
ornaments  of  state,  gave  them  all  to  the  poor, 
except  her  gold  bracelets,  of  which  she  caused 
a  cross  to  be  made,  which  she  placed  at  the 
head  of  St.  Eligius's  monument.  She  also 
ordered  a  sort  of  canopy  called  Repa,  to  be 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  set  it  over  his 
tomb.  The  noblemen  of  her  court,  imitating 
her  example,  offered  abundance  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  to  adorn  the  same :  and,  as  it 
shone  very  bright,  it  was  covered  in  Lent  with 
a  linen  cloth  bordered  with  silk.  A  certain 
liquor  which  dropped  from  this  linen  cloth, 
cured  various  distempers.8  Fleury  takes  no- 
tice from  this  circumstance,  that  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  cover,  on  penitential 
days,  whatever  looked  bright  or  shining  in 
churches. 

St.  Eligius  learned  to  be  a  saint,  living  in 
the  world  and  in  a  court.  But  for  this  he 
studied  neither  to  be  of  the  world,  nor  to  be 
withdrawn  by  the  world  from  a  constant  appli- 
cation to  religious  duties.  To  attend  to  them, 
he  sometimes  excused  himself  even  from  wait- 
ing upon  his  prince,  when  called  upon  by  him: 
nor  would  he  remain  in  his  service  upon  other 
conditions.  In  the  world,  conversation  is  a 
devoir  of  civility,  charity,  and  friendship :  but 
first  it  must  be  sincere  ;  not  formality  and  mere 
compliment,  which  is  frequently  the  case.  Men 
who  are  idolaters  of  themselves,  are  incapable 
of  true  charity  towards  others  ;  jealousy,  envy, 
and  resentment,  being  on  every  occasion  easily 
kindled  in  their  hearts.  Hence,  their  protesta- 
tions of  friendship  are  often  a  base  hypocrisy, 
and  a  traffic  of  mutual  deceit ;  a  disposition 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  charity  and 
simplicity.  Secondly,  conversation  with  men, 
must  not  take  up  a  considerable  part  ot"  our 
time,  nor  be  a  source  of  vain  amusement,  or 
unprofitable  fooleries.  Toward  those  who 
would  overwhelm  us  with  idle  visits,  we  are 
allowed,  and,  when  necessary,  ought  to  show 
some  coolness,  in  order  to  break  off  a  frivolous 
and  fruitless  commerce.  Worldly  discourse 
usually  tends  to  promote  vanity,  pride,  sen- 
suality, and  other  passions.  Men  in  general 
are  not  capable  of  being  spoken  to  in  the  lan- 
guage of  solid  truth.  Therefore,  we  ought  to 
speak  it  often  to  ourselves  by  holy  meditation 
and  reading  ;  and  the  oftener  our  circumstances 
oblige  us  to  listen  to  the  language  of  the  world, 
so  much  the  more  diligent  are  we  bound  to  be 
in  attending  to  the  voice  of  truth.  It  is  only 
the  blindness  and  spirit  of  vanity  that  reigns  in 
the  world,  which  has  brought  any  other  dialect 
but  that  of  truth  into  fashion.  St.  Eligius  and 
many  other  saints  found  leisure  even  in  courts, 
to  converse  mostly  with  heaven  and  themselves. 
Who  then  can  plead  any  excuse? 

8  S.  Audoen.  vit.  S.  Eligii,  c.  40.     Sue  Du  Canyr,  in 
Glossar.  v.  Repa. 
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Abridged  from  her  Acts,  which  are  disfigured  by  inter- 
polations. See  Anast.  in  Simplicio,  et  Baron.  Annot. 
in  .Martyr.  Rom.  Bosius  et  Aringhi,  Roma  Subterr.  1. 
3.  c.  37. 

A.  D.  363. 

We  are  informed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a 
pagan  historian  of  that  age,  and  an  officer  in 
the  court  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  that  this  em- 
peror made  Apronianus  governor  of  Rome  in 
the  year  363.  who,  while  he  was  on  the  way  to 
that  city,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye. 
This  accident  he  superstitiously  imputed  to  the 
power  of  magic,  through  the  malice  of  some 
who  excelled  in  that  art;  and,  in  this  foolish 
persuasion,  to  gratify  his  spleen  and  supersti- 
tion, he  resolved  to  punish  and  exterminate  the 
magicians ;  in  which  accusation,  Christians 
were  involved  above  all  others,  on  account  of 
many  wonderful  miracles  which  were  wrought 
in  the  primitive  ages.  Under  this  magistrate, 
St.  Bihiana  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
This  holy  virgin  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
daughter  to  Flavian,  a  Roman  knight,  and  his 
wife  Dafrosa,  who  were  both  zealous  Chris- 
tians. Flavian  was  apprehended,  deprived  of 
a  considerable  post  which  he  held  in  the  city, 
burned  in  the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  banished 
to  Acquapendente,  then  called  Aqua?  Taurinae, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after. 
Dafrosa,  by  an  order  of  Apronianus,  who  had 
thus  treated  her  husband  lor  his  constancy  in 
his  faith,  was,  on  the  same  account,  confined  to 
her  house  for  some  time ;  and,  at  length, 
carried  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  beheaded. 
Bibiana  and  her  sister  Demetria,  after  the  death 
of  their  holy  parents,  were  stripped  of  all  they 
had  in  the  world,  and  suffered  much  from  po- 
verty for  five  months,  but  spent  that  time  in 
their  own  house  in  fasting  and  prayer.  Apro- 
nianus had  flattered  himself,  that  hunger  and 
want  would  bring  them  to  a  compliance ;  but 
seeing  himself  mistaken,  summoned  them  to 
appear  before  him.  Demetria,  having  made  a 
generous  confession  of  her  faith,  fell  down  and 
expired  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judge.  Apronianus  gave  orders 
that  Bibiana  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  woman  named  Rufina,  who  was  ex- 
tremely artful,  and  undertook  to  bring  her  to 
another  way  of  thinking.  That  agent  of  hell, 
employed  all  the  allurements  she  could  invent; 
which  were  afterward  succeeded  by  blows  :  but 
Bibiana,  making  prayer  her  shield,   remained 


invincible.  Apronianus,  enraged  at  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  a  tender  virgin,  at  length 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  her,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  tied  to  a  pillar,  and  whipped  with 
scourges  loaded  with  leaden  plummets  till  she 
expired.  The  saint  underwent  this  punishment 
cheerfully,  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners. Her  body  was  left  in  the  open  air, 
that  it  might  be  a  prey  to  beasts;  but,  having 
lain  exposed  two  days,  was  buried  in  the  night, 
near  the  palace  of  Licinius,  by  a  holy  priest 
called  John.  Peace  being  soon  after  restored 
to  the  Church,  a  chapel  was  erected  over  her 
tomb  ;  and  a  hundred  years  after,  in  465,  pope 
Simplicius  built  there  a  fair  church,  as  Anas- 
tasius  mentions  in  his  life.  This  church  was 
called  Olympina,  from  a  pious  lady  of  that 
name,  who  defrayed  the  expenses.  It  was 
repaired  by  Honorius  III.  but  being  fallen  to 
decay  was  afterward  united  to  St.  Mary  Major, 
till  it  was  sumptuously  rebuilt  by  Urban  VIII. 
in  1628,  who  placed  in  it  the  relics  of  SS. 
Bibiana,  Demetria,  and  Dafrosa,  which  were 
discovered  in  that  place  which  has  been  some- 
times called  St.  Bibiana's  cemetery. 

The  only  affair  which  a  Christian  has  in  this 
world,  and  in  which  consists  all  his  happiness 
and  joy,  is  to  seek  God,  to  attain  to  the  perfect 
possession  of  his  grace  and  love,  and  in  all 
things  most  perfectly  to  do  his  will.  By  this 
disposition  of  heart  he  is  raised  above  all  created 
things,  and  united  to  the  eternal  and  unchange- 
able object  of  his  felicity.  He  receives  the 
good  things  of  this  world  with  gratitude  to  the 
Giver,  but  always  with  indifference ;  leaves 
them  with  joy,  if  God  requires  that  sacrifice  at 
his  hands  ;  and,  in  his  abundance,  fears  not  so 
much  the  flight  of  what  he  possesses  as  the  in- 
fection of  his  own  heart,  or  lest  his  affections 
be  entangled  by  them.  Such  attachments  are 
secretly  and  imperceptibly  contracted,  yet  are 
ties  by  which  the  soul  is  held  captive,  and  en- 
slaved to  the  world.  Only  assiduous  prayer 
and  meditation  on  heavenly  things,  habitual 
self-denial,  humble  distrust  and  watchfulness, 
and  abundant  almsdeeds  proportioned  to  a 
person's  circumstances,  can  preserve  a  soul 
from  this  dangerous  snare  amidst  worldly  afflu- 
ence. To  these  means  is  that  powerful  grace 
annexed.  This  disengagement  of  the  heart, 
how  sincere  soever,  usually  acquires  a  great  in- 
crease and  perfection  by  the  actual  sacrifice  ot 
earthly  goods,  made  with  heroic  sentiments  ot 
faith  and  divine  love,  when  God  calls  for  it. 
Such  an  offering  is  richly  compensated  by  the 
most  abundant  spiritual  graces  and  comforts  at 
present,  and  an  immense  weight  ot  eternal 
glory  in  the  next  lile. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  C. 

APOSTLE  OF  THE  INDIES. 

H«  life  wa9  written  in  Latin  by  P.  Turselin,  in  six 
books,  first  printed  at  Rome  in  1594.  The  same  au- 
thor translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  1596  the 
saint's  letters  in  four  books.  The  life  of  this  saint  was 
also  composed  by  F.  Orlandino  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  :  in  Italian  by  F.  Bartoli ;  also  by  F.  Maflei : 
in  Portuguese  by  Luzena,  and  in  Spanish  by  F.  Garcia. 
See  likewise  F.  Nieremberg's  illustrious  men :  the 
modern  histories  of  India,  especially  that  of  Jarrio  : 
Solia's  history  of  Japan,  Lewis  de  Gusman's  Spanish 
history  of  the  Missions  to  the  East-Indies,  China,  and 
Japan  ;  and  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto's  Travels  in 
Portuguese.  From  these  and  other  sources  is  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  elegautly  compiled  in  French  by 
the  judicious  and  eloquent  F.  Bouhours,  published  in 
English  by  Dryden  in  16»8.  See  also  Marlei,  Histor. 
Indicar.  1.  15.  F.  Ribadeneira,  F.  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de 
Japan.  Lafiteau,  Decouvertes  et  Conquestes  des  Indes 
Orientales  par  les  Portuguais. 

A.  D. 1552. 

A  charge  to  go  and  preach  to  all  nations  was 
given  by  Christ  to  his  apostles.  This  commis- 
sion the  pastors  of  the  Church  have  faithfully 
executed  down  to  this  present  time  ;  and  in 
every  age  have  men  been  raised  by  God,  and 
filled  with  his  Holy  Spirit  for  the  discharge  of 
this  important  function,  who,  being  sent  by  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  in  his  name  by  those 
who  have  succeeded  the  apostles  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Church,  have  brought  new  nations 
to  the  fold  of  Christ  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  honour,  and  filling  up  the  number  of 
the  saints.  This  conversion  of  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  commission  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  it  has  never 
had  any  rival.  Among  those  who  in  the  six- 
teenth century  laboured  most  successfully  in 
this  great  work,  the  most  illustrious  was  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  the  Thaumaturgus  of  these 
later  ages,  whom  Urban  VIII.  justly  styled  the 
apostle  of  the  Indies.  This  great  saint  was 
born  in  Navarre,  at  the  castle  of  Xavier,  eight 
leagues  from  Pampelona,  in  1506.  His  mo- 
ther was  heiress  of  the  two  illustrious  houses 
of  Azpilcueta  and  Xavier,  and  his  father,  Don 
John  de  Jasso,  was  one  of  the  chief  counsel- 
lors of  state  to  John  III.  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre.  Among  their  numerous  family  of 
children,  of  which  Francis  was  the  youngest, 
those  that  were  elder  bore  the  surname  of 
Azpilcueta,  the  younger  that  of  Xavier.  Fran- 
cis was  instructed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  under 
domestic  masters,  and  grounded  iii  religious 
principles  in  the  bosom  of  his  pious  parents. 
From  his  infancy  he  was  of  a  complying,  win- 
ning humour,  and  discovered  a  good  genius 
and  a  great  propensity  to  learning,  to  which 
of  his  own  motion  he  turned  himself,  whilst  all 
his  brothers  embraced  the  orofession  of  arms. 


His  inclination  determined  his  parents  to  send 
him  to  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age; 
where  he  entered  the  college  of  St.  Barbara, 
and  commencing  a  course  of  scholastic  philo 
sophy,  with  incessant  pains  and  incredible 
ardour,  surmounted  the  first  difficulties  of  the 
crabbed  and  subtle  questions  with  which  the 
entrance  of  logic  was  paved.  His  faculties 
were  hereby  opened,  and  his  penetration  and 
judgment  exceedingly  improved  ;  and  the  ap- 
plause which  he  received  agreeably  flattered 
his  vanity,  which  passion  he  was  not  aware  of, 
persuading  himself,  that  to  raise  his  fortune  in 
the  world  was  a  commendable  pursuit.  Having 
studied  philosophy  two  years  he  proceeded 
master  of  arts ;  then  taught  philosophy  at 
Beauvais  college,  though  he  still  lived  in  that 
of  St.  Barbara. 

St.  Ignatius  came  to  Paris  in  1528  with  a 
view  to  finish  his  studies,  and  after  some  time 
entered  himself  pensioner  in  the  college  of  St. 
Barbara.  This  holy  man  had  conceived  a 
desire  of  forming  a  society  wholly  devoted  to 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  being  taken  with 
the  qualifications  of  Peter  F'aber,  called  in 
French  Le  Fevre,  a  Savoyard,  and  Francis 
Xavier,  who  had  been  school-fellows,  and  still 
lived  in  the  same  college,  endeavoured  to  gain, 
their  concurrence  in  this  holy  project.  Fabei, 
who  was  not  enamoured  of  the  world,  resigned 
himself  without  opposition.  But  Francis, 
whose  head  was  full  of  ambitious  thoughts, 
made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  ban- 
tered and  rallied  Ignatius  on  all  occasions, 
ridiculing  the  meanness  and  poverty  in  which 
he  lived  as  a  degenerate  lowness  of  soul.  Ig- 
natius repaid  his  contempt  with  meekness  and 
kindness,  and  continued  to  repeat  sometimes 
to  him  :  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lone  his  own  soul.  This 
made  no  impression  on  one  who  was  dazzled 
with  vain  glory,  and,  under  pretences,  joined 
false  maxims  of  worldly  decency  in  his  idea  of 
Christian  virtue.  Ignatius  assaulting  hii'n  on 
the  weaker  side  often  congratulated  with  him 
for  his  talents  and  learning,  applauded  his  lec- 
tures, and  made  it  his  business  to  procure  him 
scholars :  also  on  a  certain  occasion  when  he 
was  in  necessity,  he  furnished  him  with  money. 
Francis,  having  a  generous  soul,  was  moved 
with  gratitude,  and  considered  that  Ignatius 
was  of  great  birth,  and  that  only  the  lear  of 
Cod  had  inspired  him  with  the  choice  of  the 
lile  which  he  led.  He  began  therefore  to  look 
on  Ignatius  with  other  eyes,  and  to  hearken  to 
Ins  discourses.  At  that  time  certain  emissaries 
of  the  Lutherans  secretly  scattered  their  errors 
among  the  students  at  Paris,  in  so  dexterous 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  plausible, 
and  Xavier,  who  was  naturaliy  curious,  took 
pleasure  in  hearing  these  novelties,  till  Igna- 
tius put  him  upon  his  guard.  Some  time  alter 
tins,  having  one  day  found  Xavier  more  than 
ordinarily  attentive,  he  repeated  to  him  these 
words  more  forcibly  than  ever:    What  will  tt 
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profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?  and  remonstrated  that  so  noble 
a  soul  ought  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  vain 
honours  of  this  world,  that  celestial  glory  was 
the  only  object  for  his  ambition,  and  that  it  was 
against  reason  not  to  prefer  that  which  is  eter- 
nally to  last  before  what  vanishes  like  a  dream. 
Xavier  then  began  to  see  into  the  emptiness  of 
earthly  greatness,  and  to  find  himself  powerfully 
touched  with  the  love  of  heavenly  things.  Yet 
it  was  not  without  many  serious  thoughts  and 
grievous  struggles  that  his  soul  was  overcome 
by  the  power  of  those  eternal  truths,  and  he 
took  a  resolution  of  squaring  his  life  entirely  by 
the  most  perfect  maxims  of  the  gospel.  For 
this  purpose,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  conduct 
of  Ignatius  :  and  the  direction  of  so  enlightened 
a  guide  made  the  paths  of  perfection  easy  to 
him.  From  his  new  master  he  learned  that 
the  first  step  in  his  conversion  was  to  subdue 
his  predominant  passion,  and  that  vain-glory 
was  his  most  dangerous  enemy.  His  main 
endeavours,  therefore,  were  bent  from  that 
time  to  humble  himself,  and  confound  his  pride. 
And,  well  knowing  that  the  interior  victory 
over  our  own  heart  and  its  passions,  is  not  to 
be  gained  without  mortifying  the  flesh,  and 
bringing  the  senses  into  subjection,  he  under- 
took this  conquest  by  hair  cloth,  fasting,  and 
other  austerities. 

When  the  time  of  the  vacancy  was  come,  in 
1535,  he  performed  St.  Ignatius's  spiritual 
exercises :  in  which,  such  was  his  fervour, 
that  he  passed  four  days  without  taking  any 
nourishment,  and  his  mind  was  taken  up  day 
and  night  in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things.  By  these  meditations,  which  sunk 
deep  into  his  soul,  he  was  wholly  changed 
into  another  man,  in  his  desires,  affections, 
and  views ;  so  that  afterward  he  did  not  know 
himself,  and  the  humility  of  the  cross  appeared 
to  him  more  amiable  than  all  the  glories  of 
this  world.  In  the  most  profound  sentiments 
of  compunction,  he  made  a  general  confession, 
and  formed  a  design  of  glorifying  God  by  all 
possible  means,  and  of  employing  his  whole 
life  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  course  of 
philosophy  which  he  read,  and  which  had 
lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  being  completed,  by 
the  counsel  of  Ignatius,  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  divinity.  In  1534,  on  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  St.  Ignatius 
and  his  six  companions,  of  whom  Francis  was 
one,  made  a  vow  at  Montmartre  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land,  and  unite  their  labours  for  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels  ;  or,  if  this  should 
be  found  not  practicable,  to  cast  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  offer  their  services 
wherever  he  thought  fit  to  employ  them. 
Three  others  alterward  joined  these  six,  and, 
having  ended  their  studies  the  year  following, 
these  nine  companions  departed  from  Paris 
upon  the  15th  of  November,  in  1536,  to  go 
to  Venice,  where  St.  Ignatius  had  agreed  to 
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meet  them  from  Spain.  They  travelled  all 
through  Germany  on  foot,  loaded  with  their 
writings,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  which  that 
year  was  very  sharp  and  cold.  Xavier,  to 
overcome  his  passions,  and  punish  himself  for 
the  vanity  he  had  formerly  taken  in  leaping, 
(for  he  was  very  active,  and  had  been  fond  of 
such  corporal  exercises,)  in  the  fervency  of  his 
soul,  had  tied  his  arms  and  thighs  with  little 
cords,  which,  by  his  travelling,  swelled  his 
thighs,  and  sunk  so  deep  into  the  flesh  as  to 
be  hardly  visible.  The  saint  bore  the  pain 
with  incredible  patience,  till  he  fainted  on  the 
road  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  go  any  farther, 
was  obliged  to  discover  the  reason.  His  com- 
panions carried  him  to  the  next  town,  where 
the  surgeon  declared  that  no  incision  could  be 
safely  made  deep  enough,  and  that  the  evil 
was  incurable.  In  this  melancholy  situation, 
Faber,  Laynez,  and  the  rest  spent  that  night 
in  prayer;  and  the  next  morning  Xavier  found 
the  cords  broken  out  of  the  flesh.  The  holy 
company  joined  in  actions  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty,  and  cheerfully  pursued  their 
journey,  in  which  Xavier  served  the  rest  on 
all  occasions,  being  always  beforehand  with 
them  in  the  duties  of  charity.  They  arrived 
at  Venice  on  the  Sth  of  January,  1537,  and 
were  much  comforted  to  meet  there  St.  Ignatius, 
by  whose  direction  they  divided  themselves  to 
serve  the  poor  in  two  hospitals  in  that  city, 
whilst  they  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  embark 
for  Palestine. 

Xavier,  who  was  placed  in  the  hospital  of 
the  incurables,  employed  the  day  in  dressing 
the  sores  of  the  sick,  in  making  their  beds,  and 
serving  them  in  meaner  offices,  and  passed 
whole  nights  in  watching  by  them.  It  was 
his  delight  chiefly  to  attend  those  who  were 
sick  of  contagious  distempers,  or  infected  with 
loathsome  ulcers.  Amongst  these,  one  had  an 
ulcer  which  was  horrible  to  the  sight,  and  the 
noisomeness  of  the  stench  was  yet  more  insup- 
portable. Everyone  shunned  him,  ami  Xavier 
found  a  great  repugnance  in  himself  when 
he  first  approached  him.  But,  reflecting  that 
the  occasion  of  making  a  great  sacrifice  was 
too  precious  to  be  lost,  he  embraced  the  sick 
person,  applied  his  mouth  to  the  ulcer,  and 
sucked  out  the  purulent  matter.  At  the  same 
moment  his  repugnance  vanished  ;  and,  by 
this  signal  victory  over  himself,  he  obtained 
the  grace  that,  from  that  time,  no  ulcers,  how 
filthy  and  fetid  soever,  caused  in  him  an] 
loathing,  but  rather  a  sweet  devotion :  of  sc 
great  importance  it  is  to  us  once  to  have  tho- 
roughly overcome  ourselves,  and  overthrown 
the  proud  giant  of  sensuality,  or  vanity;  whilst 
remiss  acts,  performed  with  sloth,  unwilling- 
ness, and  a  false  delicacy,  rather  fortify  than 
vanquish  the  enemy.  And  it  is  more  the  reso- 
lution of  the  will  than  the  action  itself  that 
subdues  him.  Two  months  had  passed  away 
in  these  exercises  of  charity,  when  St.  Igna- 
tius, who  stayed  behind  alone  at  Venice,  bent 
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his  companions  to  Rome,  to  ask  the  blessing 
of  his  holiness  Paul  III.  for  their  intended 
voyage.  The  pope  granted  those  among  them, 
who  were  not  in  holy  orders,  a  license  to 
receive  them  at  the  hands  of  any  Catholic 
bishop.  Upon  their  return  to  Venice,  Xavier 
was  ordained  priest  upon  St.  John  Baptist's 
day,  in  1537,  and  they  all  made  vows  of  chas- 
tity and  poverty  before  the  pope's  nuncio. 
Xavier  retired  to  a  village,  about  four  miles 
from  Padua,  where,  to  prepare  himself  for  say- 
ing his  first  mass,  he  spent  forty  days  in  a 
poor,  ruined,  abandoned  cottage,  exposed  to  all 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  lay  on  the  "round, 
fasted  rigorously,  and  subsisted  on  what  scraps 
of  bread  he  begged  from  door  to  door.  Saint 
Ignatius  having  caused  all  his  company  to 
resort  to  Vicenza,  Xavier,  after  this  retreat, 
repaired  thither,  and  said  there  his  first  mass 
with  tears  flowing  in  such  abundance  that 
his  audience  could  not  refrain  from  mixing 
their  own  with  his.  By  order  of  St.  Ignatius, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  exercises  of  charity 
and  devotion  at  Bologna,  to  the  great  edifica- 
tion of  that  city.  The  house  in  which  he 
there  dwelt  as  a  poor  man,  was  afterward  given 
to  the  society,  and  converted  into  an  oratory 
of  great  devotion. 

In  Lent,  in  1538,  our  saint  was  called  by 
St.  Ignatius  to  Rome,  where  the  fathers  as- 
sembled together  to  deliberate  about  the  foun- 
dation of  their  Order,  and  their  consultations 
were  accompanied  with  fervent  prayers,  tears. 
watchings,  and  penitential  austerities,  which 
they  practised  with  a  most  ardent  desire  of 
pleasing  our  Lord  alone,  and  of  seeking  in  all 
things  his  greater  glory  and  the  good  of  souls. 
After  waiting  a  whole  year  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  into  Palestine,  and  finding 
the  execution  of  that  design  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  war  between  the  Venetians  and 
the  Turks,  St.  Ignatius  and  his  company 
offered  themselves  to  his  holiness,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  he  should  judge  most  expedient  in 
the  service  of  their  neighbour.  The  pope 
accepted  their  offer,  and  ordered  them  to  preach 
and  instruct  in  Rome  till  he  should  otherwise 
employ  them.  St.  Francis  exercised  his  func- 
tions in  the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  in  Damaso, 
in  which  he  appeared  so  active,  that  no  one 
distinguished  himself  by  a  more  ardent  charity, 
or  a  more  edifying  zeal.  Govea,  a  Portu- 
guese, formerly  president  of  the  college  of  St. 
Barbara  at  Pans,  happened  to  be  then  at 
Rome,  whither  John  III.  king  of  Portugal, 
had  sent  him  on  some  important  business. 
lie  had  formerly  known  Ignatius,  Xavier,  and 
Faber  at  Pans,  and  been  a  great  admirer  of 
their  virtue  ;  and  he  became  more  SO  at  Rome, 
insomuch,  that  he  wrote  to  his  master,  that 
men  so  learned,  humble,  charitable,  inflamed 
with  zeal,  indefatigable  in  labour,  lovers  ol 
the  cross,  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
honour  of  God,  were  fit  to  be  sent  to  plant 
the  faith  in  the  East  Indies.     The  king  wrote 


thereupon  to  Don  Pedro  Mascaregnas,  his 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  ordered  him  to 
obtain  six  of  these  apostolic  men  for  this 
mission.  St.  Ignatius  could  grant  him  only 
two,  and  pitched  upon  Simon  Rodriguez,  a 
Portuguese,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  a  Spa- 
niard. The  former  went  immediately  by  sea 
to  Lisbon:  Bobadilla,  who  waited  to  accompany 
the  ambassador,  fell  sick,  and,  by  an  overruling 
supernatural  direction,  Francis  Xavier  was 
substituted  in  his  room,  on  the  day  before  the 
ambassador  began  his  journey.  Our  saint 
received  this  order  with  joy,  and  when  he  went 
to  ask  the  benediction  of  Paul  III.  there 
shone,  through  a  profound  humility,  such  a 
magnanimity  of  soul,  that  his  holiness  took 
from  thence  a  certain  presage  of  the  wonderful 
events  which  followed.  The  saint  left  Rome 
with  the  ambassador  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1540,  and,  on  the  road,  found  perpetual  occa- 
sions for  the  most  heroic  actions  of  humility, 
mortification,  charity,  zeal,  and  piety,  and  was 
always  ready  to  serve  his  fellow-travellers  in 
the  meanest  offices,  as  if  he  had  been  every 
body's  servant.  The  journey  was  performed 
all  the  way  by  land,  over  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
neans,  and  took  up  more  than  three  months. 
At  Pampelona,  the  ambassador  pressed  the 
saint  to  go  to  the  castle  of  Xavier,  which  was 
but  a  little  distant  from  the  road,  to  take  leave 
of  his  mother,  who  was  yet  living,  and  of  his 
other  friends,  whom  he  would  probably  never 
more  see  in  this  world.  But  the  saint  would 
by  no  means  turn  out  of  the  road,  saying,  that 
he  deferred  the  sight  of  his  relations  tili  he 
should  visit  them  in  heaven  ;  that  this  tran- 
sient view  would  be  accompanied  with  melan- 
choly and  sadness,  the  products  of  last  fare- 
wells ;  whereas,  their  meeting  in  heaven 
would  be  for  eternity,  and  without  the  least 
allay  of  sorrow.  This  wonderful  disengage- 
ment from  the  world  exceedingly  affected  Mas- 
caregnas, who,  by  the  saintly  example  and 
instructions  of  the  holy  man,  was  converted  to 
a  new  course  of  life. 

They  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  Francis  went  immediately  to  F. 
Rodriguez,  who  was  lodged  in  an  hospital,  in 
order  to  attend  and  instruct  the  sick.  They 
made  this  place  their  ordinary  abode,  but 
catechised  and  instructed  in  most  parts  of  the 
town,  and  were  taken  up  all  Sundays  and  holi- 
days in  hearing  confessions  at  court;  for  the 
king  and  a  great  number  of  the  courtiers  were 
engaged  by  their  discourses  to  confess  and 
communicate  every  week  ;  which  they  chose 
to  do  at  their  hands.  F.  Rodriguez  was  re- 
tained by  the  king  at  Lisbon;  and  St.  Francis 
was  obliged  to  stay  there  eight  months,  while 
the  fleet  was  getting  ready  to  sail  in  spring. 
Dr.  Martin  d'Azpilcueta,  commonly  called 
the  doctor  of  Navarre,  who  was  uncle  to  Xa- 
vier by  the  mother's  side,  was  then  chief  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Coimbra,  and  wrote  several 
letters  to  our  saint,  but  could  not  engage  him 
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In  fro  to  Coimbra.  St.  Francis,  when  he  left 
Rome,  put  a  memorial  in  the  hands  of  F. 
Laynez,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  approved 
the  rules  which  should  be  drawn  up  by  Igna- 
tius, and  consecrated  himself  to  God,  by  the 
vows  of  poverty  chastity,  and  obedience,  in 
the  society  of  Jesus,  when  it  should  be  con- 
firmed as  a  religious  Order  by  the  apostolic- 
see.  At  Lisbon,  before  he  went  on  board, 
the  king  delivered  to  him  four  briefs  from  the 
pope  ;  in  two  of  which  his  holiness  constituted 
Xavier  apostolic  nuncio,  with  ample  power 
and  authority  ;  in  the  third,  he  recommended 
him  to  David,  emperor  of  Ethiopia  ;  and,  in 
the  fourth,  to  other  princes  in  the  East.  No 
importunities  of  the  king  or  his  officers  could 
prevail  on  the  saint  to  accept  of  any  provisions 
or  necessaries,  except  a  few  books  for  the  use 
of  converts.  Nor  would  he  consent  to  have 
a  servant,  saying,  that  as  long  as  he  had  the 
use  of  his  two  hands,  he  never  would  take 
one.  When  he  was  told  that  it  would  be  un- 
becoming to  see  an  apostolic  legate  dressing 
his  own  victuals,  and  washing  his  own  linen 
on  the  deck,  he  said  he  could  give  no  scandal 
so  long  as  he  did  no  ill.  The  saint  had  two 
companions  to  the  Indies,  F.  Paul  de  Cama- 
rino,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  Francis  Mansilla, 
a  Portuguese,  who  was  not  yet  in  priest's 
orders.  F.  Simon  Rodriguez  bore  them  com- 
pany to  the  fleet :  and  then  it  was  that  St. 
Francis,  embracing  him,  said,  that  at  Rome, 
in  the  hospital,  he  once  beheld,  whether  sleep- 
ing or  waking  he  knew  not,  all  that  he  was  to 
suffer  for  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  that 
he  thence  conceived  so  great  a  delight  in  suf- 
ferings, that  he  cried  out  aloud,  "  Yet  more, 
O  Lord,  yet  more."  Which  words  this  F. 
Rodriguez,  who  was  then  in  the  same  chamber, 
heard  ;  and  had  often  pressed  him  to  explain 
the  meaning  of.  This  the  saint  did  upon  his 
taking  leave,  adding,  "  I  hope  the  divine 
goodness  will  grant  me  in  India  what  he  has 
foreshown  to  me  in  Italy." 

The  saint  set  sail  on  the  7th  of  April,  in 
the  year  1541,  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  age,  on 
board  the  admiral's  vessel,  which  carried  Don 
Martin  Alfonso  de  Sousa,  general-governor 
of  the  Indies,  who  went  with  five  ships  to  take 
possession  of  his  government.  The  admiral's 
vessel  contained  at  least  a  thousand  persons, 
whom  Francis  considered  as  committed  to 
his  care.  He  catechized  the  sailors,  preached 
every  Sunday  before  the  main-mast,  took  care 
of  the  sick,  converted  his  cabin  into  an  infir- 
mary, lay  on  the  deck,  and  lived  on  charity 
during  the  whole  voyage,  though  the  governor 
was  very  urgent  with  him  to  eat  at  his  table 
or  accept  of  a  regular  supply  of  food  from 
his  kitchen ;  but  he  always  answered,  that 
he  was  a  poor  religious  man,  and  that,  having 
made  a  vow  of  poverty,  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  it.  He,  indeed,  received  the  dishes 
which  the  governor  sent  him  from  his  table ; 
but  divided   the   meat  among  those  who  had 
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most  need.  He  composed  differences,  quelled 
murmuring,  checked  swearing  and  gaming,  and 
took  the  utmost  care  to  remove  all  disorders. 
Bad  actions  he  reproved  with  so  much  authority 
that  nobody  resisted  him,  and  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  tender  love  that  no  one  was  of- 
fended at  him.  The  insufferable  colds  of  Cape 
Verd,  the  heats  of  Guinea,  the  stench  of  the 
fresh  waters,  and  the  putrefaction  of  their  flesh 
provisions  under  the  line,  produced  pestilential 
fevers,  and  violent  scurvies.  After  five  months 
of  perpetual  navigation,  and  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  arrived  at  Mozam- 
bique, on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  about 
the  end  of  August,  and  there  they  wintered. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mahometans,  and 
trade  with  the  Arabs  and  Ethiopians  ;  but  (he 
Portuguese  have  settlements  among  them. 
The  air  is  very  unwholesome,  and  Xavier 
himself  fell  sick  there  :  but  was  almost  reco- 
vered when  the  admiral  again  put  to  sea  in 
a  fresh  vessel  which  made  better  sail,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  in  1542.  In  three  days  they 
arrived  at  Melinda,  a  town  of  the  Saracens, 
in  Africa,  where  one  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants complained  to  Xavier,  that  so  little  sense 
of  religion  was  left  among  them,  that,  of 
seventeen  mosques  which  they  had,  fourteen 
were  quite  forsaken,  and  the  three  that  re- 
mained were  little  frequented.  Leaving  this 
place,  after  a  few  days'  sail  they  touched  at  the 
isle  of  Socotora,  over-against  the  strait  of 
Mecca.  Thence,  crossing  the  sea  of  Arabia 
and  India,  they  landed  at  Goa  on  the  6th  of 
May,  in  1542,  in  the  thirteenth  month  since 
their  setting  out  from  Lisbon. 

After  St.  Francis  was  landed,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  hospital,  and  there  took  his  lodg- 
ing :  but  would  not  enter  upon  his  missionary 
functions  till  he  had  paid  his  respects  to  the 
bishop  of  Goa,*  whose  name  was  John  d'Albu- 

*  The  Portuguese,  in  1418,  under  the  direction  of 
prince  Henry,  fifth  son  to  John  I.  king  of  Portugal, 
began  the  discovery  of  Madeira,  and  several  other 
islands  which  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  aud 
made  some  small  settlements  in  Guinea.  Emmanuel 
the  Great,  who  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.  in  the 
throne  in  1495,  and  died  in  1521,  nominated  Vasco  de 
Gama  his  admiral,  to  find  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  sea,  with  which  no  commerce  was  then  open  but 
through  Egypt  or  Persia.  By  his  encouragement  Arne- 
ricus  Vespusius  discovered  Brazil  in  America,  in  1497, 
where  Columbo  had  first  fallen  upon  Guanahaui.  one  of 
the  Lucay  islands,  in  1492.  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1498,  discovered  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  city  of  Melinda,  upon  the  coast  of  Zan- 
quebar  in  Africa,  and  thence  sailed  to  Calicut  in  the 
East  Indies.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Calicut,  who  afterward  became  a  Christian.  Gama 
made  farther  discoveries,  and  great  acquisitions  and 
conquests.  In  1507,  Almeyda  was  appointed  the  fir>t 
Portuguese  viceroy  in  those  parts.  Alfonso  d'Albu- 
querque,  his  most  successful  and  prudent  general,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1509,  and  governed  the  Indies  till  his 
death  in  1515.  Having  taken  Goa  in  1510,  he  en- 
larged and  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  Portuguese  capi- 
tal in  the  Indies.  John  HI.  surnamed  the  Pious, 
succeeded  his  father  Emmanuel  in  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, in  1521,  and  inherited  all  his  virtues,  especially  his 
3Q 
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qnerque,  and  who  was  a  most  virtuous  prelate. 
The  saint  presented  to  him  the  briefs  of  Paul 
III.  declared  that  he  pretended  not  to  use  them 

piety  and  zeal  for  religion  ;  but  was  a  stranger  to  many 
injustices  committed  by  several  of  his  governors  and 
generals  in  the  Indies.  "  The  first  missionaries  or  chap- 
lains who  attended  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indies  were 
Francis.-. ins.  with  a  bishop,  who  was  an  apostolic-vicar. 
rnor  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque  procured  an  epis- 
copal see  to  be  erected  at  Goa,  and  John  d' Albuquerque, 
a  Franciscan,  was  the  first  bishop.  The  see  of  Goa  was 
afterward  raised  to  the  metropolitical  dignity,  when  other 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  those  puts;  viz.  those  of 
Cochin  and  Malacca,  in  1592,  that  of  Meliapor,in  1607, 
&C.  A  zealous  officer  in  the  army,  named  Antony 
Galvan,  founded  a  seminary  in  the'  Molucca  islands, 
which  was  a  model  of  another  soon  after  erected  at 
Goa,  in  15  10. 

The  old  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  Malabar,  in 
those  parts  were  chiefly  Nestorians,  obeyed  the  patriarch 
of  Babylon,  and  used  the  Syriac  language  in  their 
liturgy.  They  inhabited  a  hundred  and  forty  villages, 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  churches,  and  amounted 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  souls. 
Vincent  Gouvea,  a  Franciscan,  who  went  to  the  Indies 
with  John  d' Albuquerque,  first  bishop  of  Goa,  had  many 
conferences  with  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
many  of  them  came  over  to  the  Catholic  communion  ; 
others  continued  obstinate,  and,  since  the  Dutch  are 
masters  of  Cochin,  live  under  their  protection.  See 
Gouvea  Jornada  do  arcobispo  de  Goa,  &c.  p.  6.  Rau- 
linus,  Hist.  Malabar.  Jos  Assemani,  Diss,  de  Syris  Nes- 
torianis.  Lettres  Edificant.  Keen.  1.  12.  p.  383.  Serri's 
Relation  to  the  Congr.  de  Propaganda.  The  Malabar 
rites,  which  some  have  been  desirous  to  connive  at,  out 
of  condescension  to  certain  Gentiles  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  consisted  in  the  omission  of  some  of  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism  ;  the  deferring  baptism  of  infants ; 
women  keeping  the  tally,  on  which  was  an  image  of  an 
idol  called  Pyllajar,  and  using  a  cord  of  a  hundred  and 
eight  strings  ;  the  refusing  to  afford  certain  less  essen- 
tial spiritual  succours  to  the  Parei  (a  despicable  servile 
rank  of  men)  at  their  own  houses;  Christian  musicians 
playing  in  the  temples  of  idols,  or  at  their  feasts;  for- 
bidding women  the  use  of  the  sacraments  under  certain 
infirmities,  &c.  Which  connivance  and  toleration  was 
condemned  by  cardinal  Tournon,  under  Clement  XI.  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1727,  Clement  XII.  in  1739,  and 
most  severely  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744.  who  yet  allow 
particular  priests  to  he  deputed  to  attend  the  Parei  alone, 
and  others  to  serve  the  nobility. 

The  infidels  on  this  coast  were  in  our  apostle's  time 
partly  Mahometans,  partly  Indian  sects,  and  partly  a 
remnant  of  the  Persian  idolaters.  The  Pattan  Arabs, 
who  were  Mahometans,  conquered  Indostan,  but.  many 
years  after,  were  vanquished  by  Gingischan,  a  Tartar, 
about  the  -.  ■■  a  1  200.  That  prince  professed  the  religion 
which  is  followed  by  the  threat  ones  and  the  learned 
men  of  China,  worshipping  Tien  as  the  sovereign  being  ; 
but  his  posterity  embraced  the  established  Mahometan- 
ism  of  the  country.  One  of  these  made  great  conquests 
in  Persia,  took  Bagdat,  and  slew  Motazen,  the  last 
i  caliph  or  vicar  of  Mahomet,  in  whom  that 
religious  d  _miu  was  extinguished.  Tamerlane,  a  Ma- 
hometan Tartar,  extended  his  conquests  towards  India 
in  1402,  and   one.   of   bis    SOUS,  with   an   army  of    Mogul 

Tartan,  conquered  rndostanin  1420;  whence  the  name 
of  Mogul.  These  took  np  'he  Mahometan  religion 
One  of  these  Moguls,  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  named 
Aureng-ieb,  who  died  in  1707.  conquered  Decan,  Visa- 
ilcond,  and  almost  all  the  peninsula  on  this  side 
iiier's  History  of  Aureng-zeb, 
and  Catrou's  Histoire  du  Mogol.  Since  Kouli  Khan, 
toe  Persian,  almost  mined  the  Mogul  by  Ins  conquests, 
the  original  Indians,  called  Marattas,  have  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

The    Marattas    are   so   called  from  the  title   of  Mar- 
Rajah,  which  is  given  to  the  king  of  the  most  powerful 


without  his  approbation,  and,  casting  himself  at 
his  fort,  begged  his  blessing-.  The  bishop 
was  struck  with  the  venerable  air  of  sanctity 
that  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  deport- 
ment, raised  him  up,  kissed  the  briefs,  and 
promised  to  support  him  by  his  episcopal 
authority:  which  he  failed  not  to  do.  To  call 
down  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  his  labours, 
St.  Francis  consecrated  most  of  the  night  to 
prayer.  The  situation  in  which  religion  then 
was  in  those  parts,  was  such  as  called  forth  his 
zeal  and  his  tears.  Among  the  Portuguese, 
revenge,  ambition,  avarice,  usury,  and  de- 
bauchery, seemed  to  have  extinguished  in  many 
the  sentiments  of  their  holy  religion ;  the 
sacraments  were  neglected :  there  were  not 
four   preachers    in    all    the    Indies :    nor    any 

tribe  among  them.  The  kings  of  smaller  tiibes  are 
called  Rajahs.  Among  this  people  the  Mahometan 
remains  of  the  Pattan- Arabs,  &c.  live  unmolested;  but 
chiefly  occupy  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  into  which 
they  retired  from  the  conquerors.  The  same  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Parsees  in  these  parts,  or  those  Persians  who 
left  their  country  upon  the  coming  of  the  Arabs,  and 
some  of  them  still  retain  in  India  the  Magian  religion, 
though  much  adulterated. 

The  Marattas  are  the  original  Indian  inhabitants,  and 
are  all  of  the  Gentoo  religion ;  so  called  from  Grntw, 
the  Portuguese  name  for  Gentiles  or  idolaters.  Most  of 
these  Indian  Gentiles  believe  a  transmigration  of  souls ; 
which  doctrine  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  have  learned 
from  them.  Their  idols  are  of  various  kinds.  Their 
Bramins  are  thought  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Brach- 
mans :  they  are  called  Butts,  from  their  idols,  of  which 
that  is  the  name.  They  touch  no  animal  food  :  are  very 
healthy,  but  not  strong  bodied:  their  taste  and  other 
senses  are  much  quicker  than  in  men  who  eat  much  flesh. 
Several  Indian  tribes  live  almost  altogether  on  rice  and 
vegetables.  The  wisdom  of  the  Bramins  is  famed  :  their 
skill  admirable  in  secret  remedies  of  many  diseases. 
They  have  many  fine  moral  precepts:  but  adopt  many 
monstrous  absurdities,  as  the  thousand  forms  under 
which  the  god  Wistnow  is  pretended  to  have  appeared, 
(their  pagods  or  idols  being  in  as  many  fantastical 
shapes,)  the  wars  of  the  god  Ram,  the  virtues  of  the  cow 
Camdoga,  &c.  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  Bramins  are  the 
gymnosophists  of  the  ancients:  these  are  the  Gioghi, 
who  still  pray  almost  naked,  torture  themselves  out  of 
vanity  and  superstition,  and  wander  in  forests,  pretending 
to  assiduous  contemplation.  (See  Grose's  Travels.) 
Some  of  the  Gentoos  in  Hither  India  worship  cows,  and 
annex  sanctity  to  whatever  comes  from  that  animal, 
purify  themselves  with  its  urine,  burn  its  excrements 
into  a  powder,  with  which  they  sprinkle  their  foreheads 
and  breasts,  and  besmear  their  houses  with  its  dung.  It 
is  said  they  would  sooner  kill  their  parents  or  children 
than  a  cow.  The  Banians  feed  birds,  insects,  serpents, 
and  other  living  creatures  with  the  utmost  care,  tender- 
ness, and  superstition.  In  this  variety  of  whimsical 
religions,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  blindness  of  the 
human  understanding,  destitute  of  the  light  of  divine 
faith,  whilst  we  remark  in  them  not  the  cure,  but  the  bent 
and  gratification  of  the  most  violent  and  subtle  passions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  strong  an  inborn  sentiment  of 
religion  that  the  mind  of  men  rather  embraces  the  most 
absurd  ami  false  religion  than  none  at  all.  See  Lafiteau's 
Histoire  des  Conqu  tes  <les  Portugais  dans  les  Indes,  &c 
in  two  volumes  lio.  ( a  work  which  falls  much  short  of 
the  author's  reputation.)  The  truly  Ciceronian  Latin 
History  of  India  by  the  bishop  Jerom  Osorio  :  that  of 
the  Jesuit  Mallei,  almost  equal  to  the  former  in  elegance 
of  style,  in  point  of  facts  are  little  more  than  abstracts  of 
the.  accurate  Portuguese  history  of  John  de  Barros  on 
the  same  subject.  See  also  the  Portuguese  Asia,  in  four 
tomes,  by  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa. 
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priests  without  the  walls  of  Goa.  The  bishop's 
exhortations  and  threats  were  despised,  and  no 
dam  was  sufficient  to  stem  such  a  deluge.  The 
infidels  resembled  rather  beasts  than  men,  and 
tlie  few  who  were  come  over  to  the  faith,  not 
being  supported  by  competent  instructions,  nor 
edified  by  example,  relapsed  into  their  ancient 
manners  and  superstitions.  Such  was  the  de- 
plorable situation  of  those  countries  when  St. 
Francis  Xavier  appeared  among  them  as  a 
new  star  to  enlighten  so  many  infidel  nations. 
So  powerful  was  the  word  of  God  in  his 
mouth,  and  such  the  fruit  of  his  zeal,  that  in 
the  space  of  ten  years  he  established  the  empire 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  new  world.  Nothing 
more  sensibly  afflicted  him  at  his  arrival  at 
Goa,  than  the  scandalous  deportment  of  the 
Christians,  who  lived  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  gospel  which  they  professed,  and,  by  their 
manners,  alienated  the  infidels  from  the  faith  : 
he  therefore  thought  it  would  be  best  to  open 
his  mission  with  them.  In  order  to  compass 
a  general  reformation,  he  began  by  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  forming 
the  youth  to  the  practice  of  sincere  piety. 
Having  spent  the  morning  in  assisting  and 
comforting  the  distressed  in  the  hospitals  and 
prisons,  he  walked  through  all  the  streets  of 
Goa,  with  a  bell  in  his  hand,  summoning  all 
masters,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  send  their 
children  and  slaves  to  catechism.  The  little 
children  gathered  together  in  crowds  about 
him,  and  he  led  them  to  the  church,  and  taught 
them  the  creed  and  practices  of  devotion,  and 
impressed  on  their  tender  minds,  strong  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  religion.  By  the  modesty 
and  devotion  of  the  youth,  the  whole  town 
began  to  change  its  face,  and  the  most  aban- 
doned sinners  began  to  blush  at  vice.  After 
some  time,  the  saint  preached  in  public,  and 
made  his  visits  to  private  houses :  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  behaviour  and  words,  and  his 
charitable  concern  for  the  souls  of  his  neigh- 
bours were  irresistible.  Sinners  were  struck 
with  the  horror  of  their  crimes,  and,  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  confessed  them  with 
bitter  compunction  of  heart;  and  the  fruits  of 
penitence  which  accompanied  their  tears,  were 
the  certain  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
versions. Usurious  bonds  were  cancelled, 
restitution  was  made  of  unjust  gains,  slaves 
who  had  been  unjustly  acquired  were  set  at 
liberty,  concubines  dismissed,  or  lawfully  mar- 
ried, and  families  were  well  regulated. 

The  reformation  of  the  whole  city  of  Goa 
was  accomplished  in  half  a  year,  when  the 
saint  was  informed,  that,  on  the  coast  of  La 
Pescaria,  or  the  Pearl  Fishery,  which  is  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  isle  Manar, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  there  were 
certain  people  called  Paravas,  that  is.  Fishers, 
who  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  please  the 
Portuguese  who  had  succoured  them  against 
the  Moors,  had  caused  themselves  to  be  bap- 
tized, but,   for  want  of  instructions,  retained 


their  superstitions  and  vices.  Xavier  had  by 
this  time  got  a  little  acquaintance  with  the 
Malabar  language,  which  is  spoke  on  that 
coast,  and,  taking  with  him  two  young  eccle- 
siastics who  understood  it  competently  well, 
embarked  in  October,  in  1542,  and  - 
Cape  Comorin,  which  faces  the  isle  of  Ceylon, 
and  is  about  six  hundred  miles  from  Goa. 
Here,  St.  Francis  went  into  a  village  full  of 
idolaters,  and  preached  Jesus  Christ  to  them 
but  the  inhabitants  told  him  they  could  not 
change  their  religion  without  the  leave  of  their 
lord.  Their  obstinacy,  however,  yielded  to  the 
force  of  miracles  by  which  God  was  pleased  to 
manifest  his  truth  to  them.  A  woman  who 
had  been  three  days  in  the  pains  of  childbirth, 
without  being  eased  by  any  remedies  or  pravers 
of  the  Brachmans,  was  immediately  delivered, 
and  recovered  upon  being  instructed  in  the 
faith,  and  baptized  by  St.  Francis,  as  he  him- 
self relates  in  a  letter  to  St.  Ignatius.1  Upon 
this  miracle,  not  only  that  family,  but  most  of 
the  chief  persons  of  the  country,  listened  to  his 
doctrine,  and  heartily  embraced  the  faith, 
having  obtained  the  leave  of  their  prince.  The 
servant  of  God  proceeded  to  the  Pearl  Coast, 
set  himself  first  to  instruct  and  confirm  those 
who  had  been  formerly  baptized  ;  and,  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  undertaking,  he  was  at  some  pains 
to  make  himself  more  perfectly  master  of  the 
Malabar  tongue.  Then  he  preached  to  those 
Paravas  to  whom  the  name  of  Christ  was  till 
that  time  unknown ;  and  so  great  were  the 
multitudes  which  he  baptized,  that  sometimes, 
by  the  bare  fatigue  of  administering  that  sacra- 
ment, he  was  scarce  able  to  move  his  arm, 
according  to  the  account  which  he  gave  to  his 
brethren  in  Europe.  To  make  the  children 
comprehend  and  retain  the  catechism,  he 
taught  them  to  recite  with  him  some  little 
prayer  upon  each  question  or  article.  Every 
lesson  or  instruction  he  began  with  the  Our 
Father,  and  ended  with  the  Hail  Mary.  Dis- 
eases seem  to  have  been  never  so  frequent  on 
that  coast  as  at  that  time  ;  which  happened  as 
if  it  had  been  to  drive  the  most  obstinate,  in 
spite  of  their  reluctance,  into  the  folds  of  the 
Church  :  for  the  people  had  almost  all  recourse 
to  St.  Francis  for  their  cure,  or  that  of  some 
friend;  and  great  numbers  recovered  their 
health,  either  by  being  baptized,  or  by  invoking 
the  name  of  Jesus.  The  saint  frequently  sent 
some  young  neophite  with  his  crucifix,  beads, 
or  reliquary  to  touch  the  sick,  after  having 
recited  with  them  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed, 
and  Commandments;  and  the  sick,  by  declar- 
ing unfeignedly  that  they  believed  in  Christ, 
and  desired  to  be  baptized,  recovered  their 
health.  This  great  number  of  miracles,  and 
the  admirable  innocence,  seal,  and  sanctity  ot 
the  preacher,  recommended  him  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Bramins  themselves,  who  were  the 
philosophers,  divines,  and  priests  of  the  idola- 
ters. These,  nevertheless,  upon  motives  ot 
1  S.  Fr.  Xavier.  1.  1.  t-p.  4.  p.  51. 
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interest,  opposed  his  doctrine:  and  neither  his 
conferences  nor  his  miracles  could  gain  them. 
The  process  of  the  saint's  canonization  makes 
mention  of  four  dead  persons,  to  whom  God 
restored  life  at  this  time,  by  the  ministry  of  his 
servant.  The  first  was  a  catechist  who  had 
been  stung  by  a  serpent  of  that  kind  whose 
stings  are  always  mortal.  The  second  was  a 
child  who  was  drowned  in  a  pit.  The  third 
and  fourth  a  young  man  and  maid  whom  a 
pestilential  fever  had  carried  off  Incredible 
were  the  labours  of  the  saint.  His  food  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  poorest  people,  rice 
and  water.  His  sleep  was  but  three  hours 
a-night  at  most,  and  that  in  a  fisher's  cabin  on 
the  ground :  for  he  soon  made  away  with  a 
mattress  and  coverlet  which  the  governor  had 
sent  him  from  Goa.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  he  passed  with  God  or  with  his  neigh- 
bour. In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  of  his  external 
employments,  he  ceased  not  to  converse  inte- 
riorly with  God,  who  bestowed  on  him  such  an 
excess  of  interior  spiritual  delights,  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  desire  the  divine  goodness  to 
moderate  them  ;  as  he  testified  in  a  letter  to 
St.  Ignatius,  and  his  brethren  at  Rome,  though 
written  in  general  terms,  and  in  the  third  per- 
son. "  I  am  accustomed,"  says  he,8  "  often 
to  hear  one  labouring  in  this  vineyard,  cry  out 
to  God  :  O  my  Lord,  give  me  not  so  much 
joy  and  comfort  in  this  life :  or,  if  by  an 
excess  of  mercy,  thou  wilt  heap  it  upon  me, 
take  me  to  thyself,  and  make  me  partaker  of 
thy  glory.  For  he  who  has  once  in  his  inte- 
rior feeling  tasted  thy  sweetness,  must  neces- 
sarily find  life  too  bitter  so  long  as  he  is 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  Thee." 

He  had  laboured  about  fifteen  months  in  the 
comersion  of  the  Paravas,  when,  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1543,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Goa  to  procure  assistants.  The 
seminary  of  the  faith  which  had  been  founded 
there  for  the  education  of  young  Indians,  was 
committed  to  his  care,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  society.  The  saint  enlarged  it,  and 
made  prudent  regulations  for  the  government 
and  direction  of  the  youth ;  and,  from  this 
time,  it  was  called  the  seminary  of  St.  Paul. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  Paravas 
with  a  supply  of  evangelical  labourers,  as  well 
Indians  as  Europeans,  whom  he  stationed  in 
different  towns;  and  some  he  carried  with  him 
into  the  kingdom  of  Travancor,  where,  as  he 
testifies  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  baptized  ten 
thousand  Indians  with  his  own  hand  in  one 
month;  and  sometimes  a  whole  village  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  regeneration  in  one 
day.  When  the  holy  man  first  penetrated  into 
the  inland  provinces  of  the  Indians,  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people, 
he  could  only  baptize  children,  and  serve  the 
sick,  who,  by  signs,  could  signify  what  they 
wanted,  as  he  wrote  to  F.  Mansilla.  Whilst 
he  exercised  his  zeal  in  Travancor,  God  first 
*  Ep.  5.  p.  80.  Societati  Romam. 


communicated  to  him  the  gift  of  tongues,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  a  young  Portuguese 
of  Coimbra,  named  Vaz,  who  attended  him  in 
many  of  his  journies.  He  spoke  very  well  the 
language  of  those  barbarians  without  having 
learned  it,  and  had  no  need  of  an  interpreter 
when  he  instructed  them.  He  sometimes 
preached  to  five  or  six  thousand  persons  toge- 
ther, in  some  spacious  plain.  The  saint  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  snares  which  were  sometimes 
laid  by  Bramins  and  others  to  take  away  his 
life  ;  and,  when  the  Badages,  a  tribe  of  savages 
and  public  robbers,  having  plundered  many 
other  places,  made  inroads  into  Travancor,  he 
marched  up  to  the  enemy,  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  small  troop  of  fer- 
vent Christians,  and,  with  a  commanding  air, 
bade  them,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  not 
to  pass  further,  but  to  return  the  way  they 
came.  His  words  cast  such  a  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  barbarians,  that  they  stood  some  time  con- 
founded, and  without  motion  ;  then  retired  in 
disorder,  and  quitted  the  country.  This  action 
procured  St.  Francis  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Travancor,  and  the  surname  of  the 
Great  Father.  As  the  saint  was  preaching 
one  day  at  Coulon,  a  village  in  Travancor, 
near  Cape  Comorin,  perceiving  that  few  were 
converted  by  his  discourse,  he  made  a  short 
prayer  that  God  would  honour  the  blood  and 
name  of  his  beloved  Son,  by  softening  the 
hearts  of  the  most  obdurate.  Then  he  bade 
some  of  the  people  open  the  grave  of  a  man 
who  was  buried  the  day  before,  near  the  place 
where  he  preached  ;  and  the  body  was  begin- 
ning to  putrify  with  a  noisome  scent,  which  he 
desired  the  by-standers  to  observe.  Then  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  after  a  short  prayer,  he  com- 
manded the  dead  man  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God  to  arise.  At  these  words,  the  dead  man 
arose,  and  appeared  not  only  living,  but  vigor- 
ous, and  in  perfect  health.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent were  so  struck  with  this  evidence,  that 
throwing  themselves  at  the  saint's  feet,  they 
demanded  baptism.  The  holy  man  also  raised 
to  life,  on  the  same  coast,  a  young  man  who 
was  a  Christian,  whose  corpse  he  met  as  it 
was  carried  to  the  grave.  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  this  wonderful  action,  the  parents 
of  the  deceased,  who  were  present,  erected  a 
great  cross  on  the  place  where  the  miracle  was 
wrought.  These  miracles  made  so  great  im- 
pressions on  the  people,  that  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Travancor  was  subjected  to  Christ  in  a 
few  months,  except  the  king  and  some  of  his 
courtiers. 

The  reputation  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, reached  the  isle  of  Manar,  which  sent 
deputies  to  St.  Francis,  entreating  him  to 
visit  their  country.  The  saint  could  not 
at  that  time  leave  Travancor,  but  sent  a 
zealous  missionary,  by  whom  many  were  in- 
structed and  baptized.  The  king  of  Jafana- 
tapan,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  neighbouring 
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beautiful  and  pleasant  isle  of  Ceylon,  hearing 
of  this  progress  of  the  faith,  fell  upon  Manar 
with  an  army,  and  slew  six  or  seven  hundred 
Christians,  who,  when  asked  the  question, 
boldly  confessed  Christ.  This  tyrant  was  after- 
ward slain  by  the  Portuguese,  when  they  in- 
vaded Ceylon.  The  saint,  after  he  had  made 
a  journey  to  Cochin,  upon  business,  visited 
Mancar,  and  settled  there  a  numerous  Church  ; 
in  a  journey  of  devotion,  which  he  took  to  Me- 
liapor,  to  implore  the  intercession  of  the  apostle 
St.  Thomas,  he  converted  many  dissolute  livers 
in  that  place.  Afterward,  intending  to  pass  to 
the  island  of  Macassar,  he  sailed  to  Malacca,  a 
famous  mart,  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges,  to  which  all  the  Indies,  and  also  the 
Arabs,  Persians,  Chinese,  and  Japouians,  re- 
sorted for  trade.  The  saint  arrived  here  on 
the  25th  of  September,  1545,  and,  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  his  zeal  and  miracles,  reformed 
the  debauched  manners  of  the  Christians,  and 
converted  many  Pagans  and  Mahometans. 
This  town  had  been  lately  possessed  by  a  tribe 
of  the  latter  sect,  who  had  wrested  it  from  the 
king  of  Siam :  but  Albuquerque  had  conquered 
it  in  1511.  St.  Francis,  finding  no  opportunity 
of  sailing  to  Macassar,  passed  the  isles  of 
Bonda,  which  are  some  of  the  spice  islands. 
Landing  in  the  island  of  Amboina,  he  baptized 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  preached 
in  other  islands,  he  made  a  considerable  stay 
in  the  Moluccas,  and,  though  the  inhabitants 
were  an  untractable  people,  he  brought  great 
numbers  to  the  truth.  Thence  he  passed  to 
the  isle  del  Moro,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
gained  to  Christ.  In  this  mission  he  suffered 
much  :  but  from  it  wrote  to  St.  Ignatius  : 
"  The  dangers  to  which  I  am  exposed,  and 
pains  I  take  for  the  interest  of  God  alone,  are 
the  inexhaustible  springs  of  spiritual  joys: 
insomuch,  that  these  islands,  bare  of  all  worldly 
necessaries,  are  the  places  in  the  world  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  sight  with  the  excess  of  weep- 
ing :  but  they  are  tears  of  joy.  I  remember 
not  ever  to  have  tasted  such  interior  delights; 
and  these  consolations  of  the  soul  are  so  pure, 
so  exquisite,  and  so  constant,  that  they  take 
from  me  all  sense  of  my  corporal  sufferings." 
The  saint,  returning  towards  Goa,  visited  the 
islands  on  the  road  where  he  had  preached, 
and  arrived  at  Malacca  in  1547.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  154S  he  landed  in  Ceylon, 
where  he  converted  great  numbers,  with  two 
kings. 

At  Malacca,  a  Japonese,  named  Angeroo, 
addressed  himself  to  the  saint.  Kaempter  tells 
us,  that  he  had  killed  a  man  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and,  to  save  his  life,  made  his  escape  in  a 
Portuguese  ship.  All  agree  that  he  was  rich, 
and  of  a  noble  extraction,  and  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age ;  and,  that  being  disturbed  in 
mind,  with  remorse  and  terrors  of  conscience, 
he  was  advised  by  certain  Christians  to  have 
recourse  to  the  holy  St.  Francis  for  comfort. 
The  saint  poured  the  mildest  balm    into  his 


wounded  heart,  and  gave  him  assurances  that 
he  should  find  repose  of  mind,  but  must  first 
seek  God  in  his  true  religion.  The  Japonese 
was  charmed  with  his  discourses,  and,  as  he 
had  by  that  time  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  Portuguese  language,  was  instructed  in  the 
faith,  and  engaged  by  St.  Francis  to  embark 
with  his  attendants  and  to  go  to  Goa,  whither 
he  himself  was  directing  his  course,  but  taking 
a  round.  In  the  straits  of  Ceylon,  the  ship 
which  carried  the  saint  was  overtaken  with  a 
most  dreadful  tempest,  insomuch,  that  the 
sailors  threw  all  their  merchandise  overboard, 
and  the  pilot,  not  being  able  to  hold  the  rudder, 
abandoned  the  vessel  to  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  mariners 
had  nothing  but  death  before  their  eyes.  St. 
Francis,  after  hearing  the  confessions  of  all  on 
board,  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  crucifix,  and 
continued  there,  wholly  taken  up  and  lost  to 
all  things  but  to  God.  The  ship  at  last  struck 
against  the  sands  of  Ceylon,  and  the  mariners 
gave  themselves  for  lost,  when  Xavier,  coming 
out  of  {his  cabin,  took  the  line  and  plummet,  as 
if  it  had  been  to  fathom  the  sea,  and,  letting 
them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  pro- 
nounced these  words  :  "  Great  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  us."  At 
the  same  moment,  the  vessel  stopped,  and  the 
wind  ceased.  After  which,  they  pursued  their 
voyage,  and  happily  arrived  at  Cochin,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1548.  Writing  from  that 
place  to  the  fathers  at  Rome,  he  tells  them, 
that  in  the  height  of  the  tempest,  he  had  taken 
them,  and  all  devout  persons  on  earth,  for  his 
intercessors  with  God,  had  invoked  all  the 
saints  and  angels,  going  through  all  their  or- 
ders, and  desired  particularly  for  his  protectress 
and  patroness,  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God, 
and  Queen  of  Heaven.  He  adds:  "  Having 
reposed  all  my  hope  in  the  infinite  merits  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  being  encom- 
passed with  this  protection,  I  enjoyed  a  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  this  raging  tempest, 
than  when  I  was  wholly  delivered  from  the 
danger.  In  very  truth,  being  as  I  am,  the 
worst  of  all  men,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  shed 
so  many  tears  of  joy,  through  an  excess  of  hea- 
venly pleasure,  when  I  was  just  upon  the  point 
of  perishing.  Insomuch,  that  I  humbly  prayed 
our  Lord,  that  he  would  not  free  me  from  the 
danger  of  my  shipwreck,  unless  it  were  to  re- 
serve me  for  greater  dangers,  to  his  own  glory, 
and  for  his  service.  God  has  often  shown  me 
by  an  inward  discovery,  from  how  many  perils 
and  sufferings  he  has  delivered  me  by  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  those  of  the  society." 

The  saint,  leaving  Cochin,  visited  the  villages 
of  the  coast  of  the  pearl  fishery,  and  was  much 
edified  with  the  fervour  of  the  converts :  he 
made  some  stay  at  Manapar,  near  Cape  C'o- 
morin,  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  (where 
he  converted  the  king  of  Cande,)  and  arrived  at 
Goa  on  the  20th  of  March,  15  IS.  There  he 
instructed  Angeroo  and  many  others,  and  took 
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a  resolution  to  go  to  Japan.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  applied  himself  more  than  ever  to  the 
exercises  of  an  interior  life,  as  it  were  to  recover 
new  strength  ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  all  apos- 
tolical men,  by  the  communications  which  they 
have  with  God,  to  refresh  themselves,  and 
repair  their  interior  spirit  amidst  the  pains 
which  they  take  with  their  neighbour.  During 
this  retirement,  in  the  garden  of  St.  Paul's  col- 
lege, sometimes  walking,  at  other  times  in  a 
little  hemjtage  which  was  there  set  up,  he 
cried  out :  "  It  is  enough,  my  Lord :  it  is 
enough."  And  he  sometimes  opened  his  cas- 
sock before  his  breast,  declaring  he  was  not 
able  to  support  the  abundance  of  heavenly  con- 
solations. At  the  same  time,  he  signified  that 
he  rather  prayed  that  God  would  reserve  those 
pleasures  for  another  time,  and  here  would  not 
spare  to  inflict  on  him  any  pains  or  sufferings 
in  this  present  world.  These  interior  employ- 
ments did  not  hinder  him  from  the  labours  of 
his  ministerial  vocation,  nor  from  succouring 
the  distressed  in  the  hospitals  and  in  the  pri- 
sons. On  the  contrary,  the  more  lively  and 
ardent  the  love  of  God  was  in  him,  the  more 
desirous  he  was  to  bring  it  forth,  and  kindle  it 
in  others.  This  charity  caused  him  often  to 
relinquish  the  delights  of  holy  solitude.  F. 
Gaspar  Barziaand  four  other  Jesuits  arrived  at 
that  time  at  Goa  from  Europe,  whom  the  saint 
stationed,  and  then  set  out  for  Malacca,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  Japan.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Malacca,  he  went  on  board  a  Chinese  vessel, 
and  arrived  at  Cangoxima,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxuma,  in  Japan,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1549,  having  with  him  Angeroo,  who  had  been 
baptized  with  two  of  his  domestics  at  Goa,  and 
was  called  Paul  of  the  holy  faith* 

*  The  empire  of  the  Japan,  the  most  eastern  part  of 
Asia,  consists  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  the  largest  and 
principal  of  which  is  called  the  Japonese  Niphon,  which 
in  their  language  signifies  the  East  or  Origin  of  the  sun. 
From  the  Chinese  name  Gtpuanque,  that  is,  kingdom  of 
the  rising  sun,  Europeans  have  formed  the  word  Japan. 
There  are  two  other  large  islands,  the  one  called  Saikokf 
or  Bungo,  the  other  Takosy  or  Sikokf.  The  city  of 
Meaco  in  Niphon  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire; 
the  Dairi  still  resides  there  in  a  sumptuous  palace,  and 
in  it  flourish  the  best  manufactures  and  artisans  in  cloths, 
staining  linen,  varnishing,  printing,  working  in  gold, 
copper,  steel,  ,Vc.  Kaempfer,  in  1691,  reckoned  in 
Meaco  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- three 
tira,  or  temples  of  new  or  strange  divinities  ;  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventeen  inia,  or  temples  of  the 
original  ancient  divinities  of  Japan  ;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  palaces,  eighty-seven  bridges,  thirteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  houses,  fifty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bonzas  or  religious 
persons,  and  tour  hundred  and"  seventy-seven  thousand, 
rive  hundred  and  fifty-seven  lay  persons,  besii  ■ 
Cera  of  the  Dairi,  and  a  great  number  of  str.tii, 
never  being  comprised  m  the  Artania  or  yearly  registry 
Jeddo  in  the  s.ime  isle  Niphon,  is  now  grown  far  the 
largest  city  in  the  empire,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
Cubo    or  erorj    but   very    irregularly   built. 

The  cities  of  Ozacca  in  Niphon,  and  Nangasaki  in  Sai- 
kokf are  the  chief  places  of  trade.  The  empire  of  Japan 
is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  China  in  riches,  fruitful- 
ness  in  some  parts,  stuteliness  of  buildings,  and  the 
culture  of  arts  and  sciences.     Yet  the  Japonese  seem  to 
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The  language  of  the  Japanese  seems,  in  the 


judgment  of  Kaempfer,  to  be  a  primitive  or 
original    tongue;    for   it   has    no   affinity    with 

acknowledge  a  superiority  in  the  Chinese;  though 
Charlevoix  attributes  to  the  Japonese  more  sincerity, 
liveliness  of  genius,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  taste  ill 
magnificence.  Japan  was  discovered  by  three  Portuguese 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Saikokf  by  a  storm,  in  1542,  and 
that  nation  soon  set  on  foot  a  nourishing  trade  thither, 
and  made  a  settlement  at  Nangasaki.  in  tin-  principality 
ofOmura;  and  during  almost  a  century  carried  thence 
immense  treasures  before  they  were  banished,  in  1639. 
Since  which  the  very  ambassadors  which  the  Portuguese 
sent  to  the  Cubo  in  1640  were  beheaded  by  his  order. 
The  Dutch  began  to  trade  to  Japan  in  1609,  and  1611 
established  a  factory  at  Firando,  which,  in  1641,  was 
removed  to  Xangasaki:  but  was  soon  after  confined  to 
the  little  island  of  Desima.  Once  a-year  the  director  of 
this  factory  is  conducted  to  Jeddo,  when  he  carries  an 
annual  present  to  the  Cubo.  The  Japonese  are  extremely 
superstitious,  haughty,  and  shamelessly  abandoned  to  all 
kind  of  incontinence :  although  their  wives  are  very 
faithful,  and  strictly  guarded.  Their  spirit  of  revenge, 
jealousy,  and  pride,  is  insupportable  ;  yet  their  veracity, 
fidelity,  and  constancy  in  suffering,  are  astonishing. 
Population  would  soon  overstock  their  land,  if  wars, 
cruelty,  and  the  most  frequent  practice  of  suicide,  from  a 
false  principle  of  honour  and  a  cool  contempt  of  death, 
did  not  sweep  off  great  numbers.  Poor  parents  expose 
and  murder  their  infant  children,  and  see  them  expire 
without  changing  their  countenance.  Their  principal 
food  is  rice,  which  in  Japan  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
they  add  roots  and  pulse,  but  seldom  eat  any  flesh,  to 
which  many  have  an  abhorrence.  Milk  they  detest, 
calling  it  a  kind  of  white  blood.  They  drink  tea  at 
meals,  and  use  a  strong  liquor  extracted  from  rice  fer- 
mented. They  are  excessively  ceremonious,  and  sit  on 
the  ground  leaning  backward  on  their  heels,  and  cross- 
legged.  The  Japonese  distinguish  three  dynasties  of 
their  monarchs  :  the  two  first  fabulous,  of  the  Chamis  or 
gods  of  heavenly  extraction,  and  of  demi-gods.  The 
third  dynasty  is  allowed  real,  and  begins  in  Syn-m*, 
whom  Charlevoix  places  six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
This  emperor  was  styled  Dairi.  The  family  of  Syn-mu, 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  sovereign  house  in  the  world, 
after  having  enjoyed  both  the  throne  and  the  sovereign 
priesthood,  was  reduced  to  the  latter;  it  still  confirms 
and  installs  the  Cubo  at  every  succession.  Konjei,  the 
sixty-sixth  Dairi,  in  1142,  seeing  his  empire  disturbed 
with  civil  wars,  created  Joritomo  general  of  all  his 
armies,  who  usurped  the  sovereign  civil  authority,  yet 
acknowledging  a  nominal  dependence,  which  his  succes- 
sors also  did  for  the  space  of  four  centuries.  The  Jacatas 
or  governors  of  provinces,  had  before  that  time  assumed 
the  subordinate  sovereignty  in  their  districts,  and  their 
successors  reigned  as  so  many  petty  kings.  This  was 
the  situation  of  Japan  when  St.  Francis  preached  there. 
But  in  1585,  Fidejos,  the  twenty-ninth  Seogon,  or  gene- 
ral, rebelled  against  Ookimatz,  the  hundred  and  seventh 
Dairi,  shook  ofi  all  dependence  in  civil  affairs,  took  the 
title  of  Taikosama,  or  great  lord,  and  compelled  the 
Dairi  to  confer  on  him  that  of  Quambuku,  or  Quamba- 
cuniiono,  i.  e.  regent.  But  the  ordinary  title  of  Taiko- 
sama and  his  successors  is,  Cubo,  or  Cubosama,  Cubo  being 
the  ancient  title  of  the  general  of  the  militia.  Taiko- 
Bama  abolished  all  the  Jacatas  or  subordinate  kings. 
from  which  time  the  Cubos  are  absolute  monarchs  of  all 
Japan.  The  very  title  of  Jacatas  is  extinct:  hereditary 
governors  of  provinces  are  now  styled  Daimio  or  lords: 
those  of  smaller  districts,  Siomio ;  and  these  compose 
the  two  first  ranks  of  the  nobility  :  the  Tonosama  are 
governors  of  imperial  cities.  Since  the  revolution  com- 
pleted by  Taikosama,  the  Dairi,  or  Mikaddo,  who  is  the 
descendant  of  Ookimatz,  is  only  the  ecclesiastical  em- 
peror and  high-priest  of  the  religion  ofSintos;  enjoys 
the  chief  authority  in  all  religious  matters,  and  is  treated 
with  great  honour  even  by  the  Cubo,  served  with  a  kind 
of  adoration,  and  always  carried  about,  not  being  sutlered 
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other  oriental  languages,  though  certain  Chi- 
nese terms  are  adopted  in  it.  St.  Francis 
learned  certain  elements  of  it  from  his  convert 

ever  to  touch  the  ground  lest  he  should  he  denied  by  it. 
For  his  expenses  and  pleasures  he  enjoys  the  revenues  of 
Meaco  and  its  territory,  and  has  a  very  numerous  court, 
all  of  ecclesiastics;  but  in  it,  says  Kaempl'er,  there 
reigns  a  splendid  indigence. 

There  are  in  Japan  twelve  religious  sects  ot  idolaters. 
The  two  principal  are  those  of  the  Sintoists  or  Camis,  and 
the  Budsdoists.  The  first  is  the  reigning  religion :  its 
processors  worship  seven  gods  called  Charms,  and  five 
demi-gods,  both  of  whom  they  pretend  to  have  reigned  in 
Japan  several  millions  of  years,  and  to  compose  the  first 
and  second  dynasties  ot  their  kings.  Their  temples  are 
veiy  rich,  filled  with  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
and  lofty  pillars  of  Cedar.  Tensio-l)ai-l)sin  is  the  chief 
Chamis,  the  father  and  founder  of  their  nation  :  his 
temple  of  Ixo  or  Isje,  in  the  province  of  that  name,  is 
famous  for  pilgrimages,  from  which  only  the  Dairi  is 
exempt.  The  Jammabus  are  religious  persons  of  austere 
lives,  but  addicted  to  unnatural  lust,  who  are  also  soldiers 
for  the  protection  of  their  gods.  Kaempfer  will  have 
the  apostle  of  this  religion  in  Japan,  who  is  called  Koosi, 
to  have  been  Confucius,  which  cannot  be,  and  he  con- 
fesses in  another  place  that  Confucius  never  left  China. 
The  Sintoists  admit  numberless  other  gods;  allow  a 
state  of  happiness  after  death,  in  a  region  above  the 
heavens,  but  think  little  of  another  life :  and  as  foxes 
are  most  pernicious  in  that  country,  they  believe  their 
souls  to  be  the  devils.  The  second  religion  is  called  of 
Budsdo,  (from  Buhda,  one  of  the  names  which  their 
Bramins  give  Zaca,)  or  of  Fotogues,  (from  Fotoge,  a 
generical  name  of  any  god.)  This  is  professed  by  those 
who  adore  Zaca,  an  ancient  Indian  legislator.  Amida 
is  the  chief  god  of  this  sect,  as  he  is  of  the  Indians,  who 
imagine  him  to  have  been  Wistnow  in  bis  ninth  appari- 
tion in  a  human  shape-  This  sect  is  of  Indian  extraction. 
The  Budsdoists  adore  Zaca  or  Siako,  who  first  established 
the  worship  of  Amida,  and  many  other  gods :  they  be- 
lieve the  transmigration  of  souls  from  brutes  into  human 
bodies,  and  an  everlasting  heaven  and  hell  for  very  good 
and  bad  human  souls  after  death ;  never  kill  any  living 
creature  or  eat  nVsh :  have  pilgrimages,  idols,  temples, 
and  various  kinds  of  religious  persons  and  anchorets, 
very  austere  in  their  manner  of  living,  though  extremely 
addicted  to  debauchery.  Charlevoix  relates,  that  the 
Budsdoists  often  murder  themselves  in  honour  of  their 
god  Amida,  hoping  be  will  receive  their  souls  :  some 
drown  themselves  in  the  sea,  others  wall  themselves  up 
in  caverns  to  perish  with  hunger,  and  others  throw  them- 
selves headlong  into  burning  volcanoes  :  after  which 
they  are  often  themselves  honoured  as  gods.  The 
religion  of  the  Sintoists  was  also  very  numerous  in 
Japan  ;  in  this  no  divinities  are  acknowledged  but  Tien, 
or  the  heaven,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  created 
with  the  earth  by  In  and  Io :  theyr  extol  suicide  as  the 
most  heroic  act  of  virtue :  practise  certain  religious 
ceremonies,  but  have  neither  temples  nor  idols.  This 
religion  is  derived  from  that  of  the  learned  in  China;  it 
is  sunk  extremely  since  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  Japan,  the  Sintoists  having  placed  an  image  of  some 
god  of  the  country  in  their  houses  that  they  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  Christians.  Certain  sects  in  Japan  wor- 
ship the  sun,  moon,  apes,  and  other  beasts;  men  deified, 
and  fantastical  idols.  Some,  as  in  China,  follow  the 
religion  ot  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  in  Great  Tartary,  who 
worship  the  Great  Lima,  a  living  man  whom  they  ima- 
gine to  be  immortal  ;  the  Lamas  substituting  one  who 
resembles  the  former,  when  he  dies.  The  name  of  Bouza 
(the  original  of  which  is  not  known)  was  given  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  priests  and  religious  of  many  different 
denominations  of  all  idolatrous  sects  in  China  and  Japan  ; 
and  sometimes  to  the  Talopians  of  Siam,  &c.  See  F. 
Charlevoix,  Hist,  du  Jupan,  in  nine  volumes  ;  Kaempfer, 
physician  to  the  Dutch  factory  there,  in  his  History  of 
Japan,  in  folio,  and  Histoire  Moderne  pour  servir  de 
suite  i  l'Histoire  Ancienne  de  Rollin,  Paris,  in  1752,  t.  2. 


during  his  voyage,  ami  staid  forty  days  at  Can- 

goxima,  lodging-  at  Paul's  house,  whose  wife, 
daughter,  and  other  relations  he  in  the  mean 
time  converted  and  baptized.  The  same  lan- 
guage is  used  all  over  the  empire,  hut  the  words 
are  differently  accented  when  addn 
courtiers  or  persons  of  rank,  and  when  to 
merchants  and  soldiers,  and  again  differently 
to  the  vulgar.  During  these  forty  d 
Francis,  by  unwearied  application,  made  such 
progress  in  it  as  to  translate  into  Japonian  the 
apostles'  creed,  and  an  exposition  of  it  which 
he  had  composed,  and  which  he  got  by  heart 
in  this  language,  and  then  began  to  preach  ; 
but  was  first  introduced  by  Paul  to  the  king 
of  Saxuma,  whose  residence  was  six  leagues 
from  Cangoxima.  Meeting  with  a  most  gra- 
cious and  honourable  reception,  he  obtained 
the  king's  leave  to  preach  the  faith  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  of  which  he  made  so  good  use  that  he 
converted  a  great  number.  Kaempfer  pre- 
tends that  he  never  spoke  the  language  per- 
fectly ;  but  Charlevoix,  from  the  original  au- 
thors of  his  life,  assures  us  that  he  spoke  it 
even  with  elegance  and  propriety.  The  gift 
of  tongues  was  a  transient  favour.  He  distri- 
buted copies  of  his  exposition  of  the  creed 
among    his    converts.*      New    miracles    con- 


Hist.  de  Japonnois.  Abbe  Roubaud,  Hist.  Gen.  de 
l'Asie,  de  l'Afrique,  et  de  I'Amenque,  t.  1.  p.  3,  &c. 

*  The  Japonese  write  or  print,  like  the  Chinese,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left.  The  ancient  Japonian  letters  were  so 
shapeless  that  this  people  has  abolished  them,  and  makes 
use  of  the  Chinese  alphabet:  but  the  letters  are  very 
differently  accented  and  pronounced  in  Japan.  It  is 
pretended  by  many  that  the  art  of  printing  was  practised 
in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Eastern  Tartary  many  a^es 
ago,  and  they  have  books  so  old,  printed  by  words  cut 
in  boards  of  entire  pages.  But  this  is  not  properly  the 
art  of  printing.  Engraving  letters  on  boards  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Homer,  and  is  proved  by  Fournier  to  have 
been  in  use  through  every  succeeding  age.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  both  cuts  or  images  and  letters  were 
printed,  by  being  cut  in  wood,  on  which,  afterward,  a 
thick  ink  was  laid.  M.  Sehoepflin  makes  the  mobility 
of  the  types  to  be  an  essential  part  of  printing  :  conse- 
quently neither  the  Chinese  nor  John  Coster  of  Haerlem 
were  printers,  since  they  only  used  boards  in  which 
words  were  cut :  the  Dutch,  who  ascribe  the  invention  of 
the  typographic  art  to  this  Custer,  (whose  true  name  was 
Laurence  Jansson.)  produce  no  other  proofs  than  hooks 
without  date,  printed  by  whole  pages  engraved  or  cut  in 
wood.  The  ingenious  Fournier  advances,  that  the 
mobility  of  the  types  is  not  sufficient,  unless  they  are 
cast  in  metal:  for  St.  Jerom  speaks  of  movable  t\  i  es 
made  of  box  and  ivory.  Upon  this  principle  he  calls, 
not  John  Guttemberg  of  Mentz,  but  IVter  S  border,  the 
first  inventor  of  the  typographic  art.  Trithemius.  in  his 
chronicle,  savs,  that  John  of  Guttemberg.  a  gentleman 
wdio  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  but  SI  ug,  laid 

out  a  great  deal  of  money  in  tins  discovery,  without 
making  any  progress,  till  he  took  John  Fust 
into  partnership.   Faust,  afterward,  made  Peter  5 
his   partner,   about   the   year   1457,   and   gave   him   his 
daughter  in  marriage,     the   first   book  that  was  printed 
came  out  of  their  press  by  their  joint    labours,  in  1459  : 
this    was    Durandi    Rationale    Divinorttm    Q 
About  the  year  1462  this  art  was  propagated  in  France, 

Italy,  England,  &G.  The  letters  which  the  first  printers 
used  were  very  beautiful,  and  represented  with  great 
exactness  the  letters  which  were  then  used  in  writing, 
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firmed  his  doctrine.     By  his  blessing,  a  child's  |  Jesuits,  and  carried  on  his  back,  according  to 


body,  which  was  swelled  and  deformed,  was 
made  straight  and  beautiful  :  and,  by  his 
prayers,  a  leper  was  healed,  and  a  pagan 
young  maid  of  quality,  that  had  been  dead  a 
whole  day,  was  raised  to  life. 

After  a  year  spent  at  Cangoxima,  with  his 
usual  success,  the  saint,  in  1550,  went  to  Fi- 
rando,  the  capital  of  another  petty  kingdom  ; 
for  the  king  of  Saxuma,  incensed  at  the  Portu- 
guese, because  they  had  abandoned  his  port 
to  carry  on  their  trade  chiefly  at  Firando,  had 
withdrawn  the  license  he  had  granted  the 
saint,  and  began  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
The  converts,  however,  persevered  steady,  and 
declared  they  were  ready  to  suffer  banishment 
or  death,  rather  than  deny  Christ:  and  St. 
Francis  recommended  them  to  Paul,  and  left 
in  their  hands  an  ample  exposition  of  the 
creed,  and  the  Life  of  our  Saviour,  translated 
entire  from  the  gospels,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  printed  in  Japonese  characters.  He 
took  with  him  his  two  companions,  who  were 

See  Lambecius,  (Bibl.  Vindob.  1.  2.  p.  989.)  Chevalier, 
(Orig.  de  l'lmprim.)  La  Caille,  (Hist,  de  l'Imprim.) 
Ames,  (Hist,  of  Printing,)  and  especially  the  excellent 
dissertations  of  M.  Schoepflin,  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des 
Inscript.  vol.  17.)  and  M.  Fournier.  (Diss,  sur  l'Origine 
de  l'Art  de  Graver  en  Bois,  Paris,  1758.)  As  the  sources 
of  the  largest  rivers  often  escape  observation,  because 
small  and  inconsiderable ;  so  is  the  first  original  of  arts, 
like  that  of  empires  and  nations,  obscure.  The  greatest 
discoveries  are  usually  owing  to  hints  given  by  others, 
whose  names  are  forgot.  The  system  of  universal  gra- 
vitation was  a  key  to  that  of  attraction,  and  was  itself 
struck  out  from  former  progressive  discoveries  made  of 
the  laws  of  motion  or  nature.  From  logarithms,  the 
step  was  not  large  to  fluxions  ;  and  former  progressive 
rules  of  numbers  opened  the  way  to  lord  Napier's  dis- 
covery of  logarithmic  tables.  The  art  of  printing  (as 
well  as  most  other  arts)  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state 
in  China  :  the  improvements  of  that  nation  have  been 
falsely  exaggerated  by  some  moderns,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  this  people,  though  more  cultivated  than  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  falls,  in  general,  far  short  of  the  more 
polished  countries  on  this  side  of  the  globe.  We,  in- 
deed, justly  admire  the  liveliness  and  beauty  of  their 
azure,  and  other  colours  in  painting  ;  but  this  invention 
must  have  been  the  mere  result  of  observation  and 
experience,  as  our  artists  have  never  been  able  to  give 
them  any  taste  for  proportions,  and  regularity  in  their 
drawings  ;  instanced  in  that  stupidity  and  slowness  of 
genius  which  those  Chinese,  who,  with  their  emperor's 
leave,  travelled  into  Europe,  have  betrayed  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  colours  used  by  our  own  ancestors,  even  in 
tges  wherein  genius  seems  to  have  been  least  cultivated, 
were  far  superior  to  ours  :  as  appears  in  their  painted 
glass,  and  in  the  beautiful  painted  figures  with  which 
the  magnificent  ancient  copy  of  Froissart,  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris,  and  part  in  the  British  Museum  at 
London,  is  embellished  in  every  part  of  each  volume, 
representing  with  admirable  beauty  the  exploits,  dresses, 
and  manners  of  that  age  ,  alto  in  Lydgate's  Life  of  St. 
Edmund,  in  the  copy  presented  to  Henry  VI  and  several 
prayer-books,  &c.  on  vellum.  The  finest  gold,  and  the 
choicest  sky-blue  metallic  particles  of  the  hardest  oriental 
lapis-lazuli,  &c.  were  not  then  spared,  which  are  now 
thought  too  expensive  for  such  purposes.  Yet  every 
one  will  allow  that  this  gives  no  advantage  of  genius  to 
the  monks,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  those  curious 


his  custom,  all  the  necessary  utensils  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  saint,  in  his  way 
to  Firando,  preached  in  the  fortress  of  Ekan- 
dono,  the  prince  of  which  was  a  vassal  to  the 
king  of  Saxuma.  The  prince's  steward  em- 
braced the  faith  with  several  others,  and  to  his 
care  Xavier  recommended  the  rest  at  his  de- 
parture ;  and  he  assembled  them  daily  in  his 
apartments  to  recite  with  them  the  litany  and 
prayers,  and,  on  Sundays,  read  to  them  the 
Christian  doctrine  :  and  so  edifying  was  the 
behaviour  of  these  Christians,  that  many  others 
desired  to  join  them,  after  the  departure  of 
their  apostle  ;  and  the  king  of  Saxuma,  moved 
by  their  edifying  conduct,  became  again  the 
protector  of  our  holy  religion.  At  Firando, 
Xavier  baptized  more  infidels  in  twenty  days 
than  he  had  done  at  Cangoxima  in  a  whole 
year.  These  converts  he  left  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  Jesuits  that  accompanied  him, 
and  set  out  for  Meaco  with  one  Jesuit,  and 
two  Japonian  Christians.  They  went  by  sea 
to  Facata,  and  from  thence  embarked  for 
Amanguchi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Nau- 
gato,  famous  for  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
Japan.  Our  saint  preached  here  in  public, 
and  before  the  king  and  his  court;  but  the 
gospel,  at  that  time,  took  no  root  in  this  de- 
bauched city,  the  number  which  the  saint  gained 
there  being  inconsiderable,  though  a  single 
soul  is,  indeed,  a  great  acquisition. 

Xavier,  having  made  above  a  month's  abode 
at  Amanguchi,  and  gathered  small  fruit  of  his 
labours,  except  affronts,  continued  his  journey 
toward  Meaco,  with  his  three  companions. 
It  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  and  the 
four  servants  of  God  suffered  much  on  the 
road  from  heavy  rains,  great  drifts  of  snow, 
pinching  cold,  torrents,  and  hideous  mountains 
and  forests ;  and  they  travelled  barefoot.  In 
passing  through  towns  and  villages,  Xavier 
was  accustomed  to  read  some  part  of  his  ca- 
techism to  the  people,  and  to  preach.  Not 
finding  a  proper  word  in  the  Japonian  lan- 
guage to  express  the  sovereign  deity,  and, 
fearing  lest  the  idolaters  should  confound  God 
with  some  of  their  idols,  he  told  them,  that 
having  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true 
infinite  God,  they  were  not  able  to  express  his 
name,  but  that  the  Portuguese  called  him 
Deos  :  and  this  word  he  repeated  with  so  much 
action,  and  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  he  made 
even  the  pagans  sensible  what  veneration  is 
due  to  that  sacred  name.  In  two  several 
towns  he  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  for 
speaking  against  the  gods  of  the  country. 
He  arrived  at  Meaco  with  his  companions  in 
February,  1551.  The  Dairi,  C»«bosama,  and 
Saso  (or  high  priest)  then  kept  their  court 
there  ;  but  the  saint  could  not  procure  an  au- 
dience even   of  the  Saso  without  paying  for 

.rks.     In   hke  manner,    the    Chinese   may   raise   our  I  that    honour [*  hundred  thousand  caixes,  which 
admiration  with  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  but  cannot !  amount  to  six   hundred  French  crowns,  a  sum 


therefore  claim  the  merit  of  geniuii. 


which  he  had  not  to 


A  civil  war,  kindled 
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against  the  Cubosama,  filled  the  city  with  such 
tumults  and  alarms,  that  Xavier  saw  it  to  be 
impossible  to  do  any  good  there  at  that  time, 
and,  after  a  fortnight's  stay,  returned  to  Aman- 
guchi.  Perceiving  that  he  was  rejected  at 
court  upon  the  account  of  his  mean  appear- 
ance, he  bought  a  rich  suit,  and  hired  two  or 
three  servants  ;  and,  in  this  equipage,  waited 
on  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  a  present  of  a 
little  striking-clock,  and  some  other  things. 
Thus  he  obtained  his  protection,  and  preached 
with  such  fruit,  that  he  baptized  three  thou- 
sand persons  in  that  city,  with  whom  he  left 
two  Jesuits,  who  were  his  companions,  to  give 
the  finishing  to  their  instruction.  At  Aman- 
guchi,  God  restored  to  St.  Francis  the  gift  of 
tongues ;  for  he  preached  often  to  the  Chinese 
merchants,  who  traded  there,  in  their  mother- 
tongue,  which  he  had  never  learned.  Sanctity, 
meekness,  and  humility  are  often  more  power- 
ful in  a  preacher  than  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
By  the  heroic  example  of  these  virtues,  the 
apostles  converted  the  world  :  and,  by  the  like, 
did  our  saint  soften  the  hearts  of  many  har- 
dened infidels.  F.  Fernandez,  one  of  his 
two  companions,  was  a  proof  of  this  at  Aman- 
guchi.  As  he  was  preaching  one  day  to  a 
mob  who  made  a  sport  of  him,  one  of  the 
rabble,  hawking  up  a  great  quantity  of  nasty 
phlegm,  spit  it  full  upon  his  face.  The  father, 
without  speaking  a  word,  or  making  the  least 
sign  of  emotion  or  concern,  took  his  handker- 
chief, wiped  his  face,  and  continued  his  dis- 
course. At  such  an  heroic  example  of  meek- 
ness, the  scorn  of  the  audience  was  turned  into 
admiration,  and  the  most  learned  doctor  of  the 
city,  who  happened  to  be  present,  said  to  him- 
self, that  a  law  which  taught  such  virtue, 
inspired  men  with  such  unshaken  courage,  and 
gave  them  so  perfect  a  victory  over  themselves, 
could  not  be  but  from  Cod:  and  as  soon  as 
the  sermon  was  ended,  he  confessed  that  the 
preacher's  virtue  had  convinced  him,  and  de- 
sired baptism,  which  he  received,  some  days 
after,  with  great  solemnity.  This  illustrious 
conversion  was  followed  by  many  others. 

St.  Francis,  recommending  the  new  Chris- 
tians here  to  two  fathers  whom  he  left  behind, 
left  Amanguchi,  toward  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, in  1551,  and,  with  two  Japonian  Chris- 
tians, who  had  sufFered  with  joy  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  goods  for  changing  their  religion, 
travelled  on  foot  to  Fuceo,  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Bungo,  who  was  very  desirous  to  see 
him,  and  gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception. 
Here  the  saint  publicly  confuted  the  Honzas, 
who,  upon  motives  of  interest,  every  where  stre- 
nuously opposed  his  preaching,  though,  even 
among  them,  some  were  converted.  The  saint's 
public  sermons  and  private  conversations  had 
their  due  effect  among  the  people,  and  vast  mul- 
titudes desired  to  be  instructed  and  baptized. 
Among  others,  the  king  himself  was  convinced 
of  the  truth,  and  renounced  those  impurities 
which  are  abhorred  by  nature  ;  but  remained 


still  wedded  to  some  sensual  pleasures  ;  on 
which  account  he  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  till,  after  some 
succeeding  years,  having  made  more  seiious 
reflections  on  the  admonitions  of  the  saint, 
he  reformed  his  life  altogether,  and  was  bap- 
tized.*     Our  saint   took   leave    of  this    king, 

*  The  divine  seed  sown  by  St.  Francis  Xaviet  m 
Japan  increased  so  much  that  when  the  persecution  was 
raised,  there  were  reckoned  in  that  empirt  tour  hundred 
thousand  Christians.  Paul,  the  first-fruits,  oi  rather  the 
lather  of  this  Church,  died  happily,  ami  in  great  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  holy  spiritual  joy,  in  1557.  The  prince 
of  Omura  was  baptized  in  1562.  That  prince  and  the 
two  kini^s  of  Bungo  and  Arima,  who  had  received  I  ap- 
tisni,  sent  ambassadors  of  obedience,  who  were  their  own 
near  relations,  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1562.  They 
were  conducted  in  their  voyage  by  F.  Valegnani,  a 
Jesuit,  and  received  with  great  honour  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  through  which 
they  passed,  and  especially  at  Rome.  The  faith  flou- 
rished daily  more  and  more  in  Japan;  and,  in  1596, 
there  were  in  that  empire  two  hundred  and  fifty 
churches,  three  seminaries,  a  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  several  Franciscans.  The  Cubo,  or  emperor 
Nabunanga,  at  least  out  of  hatred  to  the  Bonzas,  was 
very  favourable  to  the  missionaries,  and  his  prime 
minister,  Vatadono.  viceroy  of  Meaco,  was  the  declared 
protector  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  the  con- 
version of  all  Japan  was  looked  upon  as  at  hand,  this 
undertaking  was  entirely  overturned.  Nabunanga 
was  cut  off*  by  a  violent  death,  and  Taikosama  usurped 
first  the  regency  for  the  son  of  Nabunanga,  and  after- 
ward the  empire,  by  contriving  to  have  that  heir  put  to 
death.  Partly  by  policy,  and  partly  by  force,  he  subdued 
all  Japan,  and  extinguished  the  Jacatas  or  petty  kings. 
For  some  time  he  was  favourable  to  the  Christians,  till, 
by  various  accidents,  he  was  excited  to  jealousy  at  their 
numbers  and  progress.  In  1586,  he,  by  an  edict,  forbad 
any  Japonese  to  embrace  the  faith,  and  Bhortly  after 
caused  many  Christians  to  be  crucified  :  in  the  year  1590, 
no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  were  put  to  death  for  the 
faith.  In  1597,  the  twenty-six  martyrs  suffered,  whom 
Urban  VIII.  thirty  years  alter,  declared  such.  On  their 
death  and  miracles  see  Charlevoix,  1.  10.  c.  4.  p. 
this  work  on  Febr.  5.  Taikosama  died  in  l."»98  ;  and 
Ijedas,  (to  whom  he  left  the  regency  and  care  of  his 
young  son  Fidejori,  a  prince  fond  of  the  Christians,  hai  - 
tng  murdered  the  heir,  his  pupil,  and  usurped  the  throne, 
continued  the  persecution  ;  and  in  161a  banished  all  the 
missionaries,  forbidding  entrance  for  the  time  to  come 
under  pain  of  death.  The  year  following  Fide-Tadda, 
bis  sen,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne,  and  put  great 
numbers  of  Christians  to  barbarous  deaths.  Xogun  or 
Toxogunsama,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  crown,  or  at 
least  the  regency,  in  1622.  carried  his  cruelty  against  the 
Christians  to  the  last  excess,  and  put  incredible  numbers 
to  the  most  barbarous  deaths.  In  1636  the  Dutch  ac- 
cused to  this  emperor  Moro  and  other  Japonese  Chris. 
tians  of  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portuguese  against  the 
state,  which  Kaempfer  (b.  4.  c.  5.)  pretends  to  have  been 
real :  but  Charlevoix  endeavours  to  prove  counterfeit,  (I 
2.  p.  406.)  This  charge  exceedingly  enraged  the 
tors.  The  Christians  in  numberless  crowds  had  Buffered 
martyrdom  with  the  most  heroic  patience  and  constancy  : 
hut  many  of  those  who  remained  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arima,  by  an  unjustifiable  conduct,  very  opposite  to  that 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  broke  into  rebellion,  and  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  took  some  strong  places  ■ 
but  being  at  length  forced,  all  died  fighting  d<  - 
in  the  field,  in  1638,  After  this.  Toxogunsama  conti- 
nued the  persecution  with  such  fury,  that  at  his  death,  in 
1650,  very  few  had  escaped  his  fury  ;  and  his  - 
Jietznako,  who  pursued  the  same  course,  seems  to  have 
discovered  very  i'cw  to  put  to  death.  The  researches 
have  been  so  rigorous  that  in  some  provinces  all  the  in- 
habitants have  been  sometimes  compelled  to  trample  on  a 
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and  embarked  to  return  to  India,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1551,  having  continued  in  Japan 
two  years  and  four  months.  To  cultivate  this 
growing  mission,  he  sent  thither  three  Jesuits, 
who  were  shortly  followed  by  others.  It  had 
been  often  objected  to  him  that  the  learned  and 
wise  men  in  China  had  not  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ.  This  circumstance  first  inspired 
him  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  name  of 
Christ  might  be  glorified  in  that  flourishing 
empire  ;  and,  full  of  a  zealous  project  of  under- 
taking that  great  enterprise,  he  left  Japan.  In 
this  voyage,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was 
rescued  from  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck  in 
a  storm,  by  his  prayers ;  and  a  shallop,  in 
which  were  fifteen  persons  belonging  to  the 
ship,  from  which  it  had  been  separated  by  the 
same  tempest,  was  saved  by  the  same  means, 
according  to  his  confident  and  repeated  predic- 
tion, the  passengers  and  mariners  in  it  seeming 
all  the  way  to  have  seen  Xavier  sitting  at  the 
helm  and  steering  it.  Many  other  clear  pre- 
dictions of  the  saint  are  recorded.  At  Malacca 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  he  immediately  set  himself 
to  contrive  how  he  might  compass  his  intended 
journey  to  China.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was,  that  besides  the  ill  understanding  which 
was  betwixt  China  and  Portugal,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  strangers  on  pain  of  death,  or  of  per- 
petual imprisonment,  to  set  foot  in  that  king- 
dom.    Even  some  Portuguese   merchants  who 

crucifix.  Only  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  trade  there  under 
the  most  severe  restrictions,  hut  their  factory  is  confined 
to  the  isle  of  Desima,  i.  e.  isle  of  De,  which  is  one  long 
street,  before  the  harhour,  and  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  city 
of  Nangasaki  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  Ximo. 
This  city  was  subject  to  Sumitanda,  prince  of  Omura, 
one  of  the  first  sovereigns  in  Japan  who  embraced  the 
faith,  which  he  established  alone  throughout  all  his  do- 
minions, situate  in  the  kingdom  of  Arima.  That  king 
was  himself  baptized  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects. After  several  Christian  kings,  king  John,  other- 
wise Protasius,  suffered  martyrdom :  his  son  Michael 
apostatized  to  preserve  the  crown,  and  became  a  perse- 
cutor. The  rebellion  of  16.J8  totally  extinguished  the 
faith  in  this  kingdom  and  in  the  rest  of  Japan.  Nanga- 
saki  in  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  was  all  Christians, 
and  counted  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  :  now  about  eight 
thousand  only,  and  these  Japonese  idolaters.  It  is  the 
only  town  in  Japan  which  any  strangers  are  now  allowed 
to  approach  :  and  are  here  watched  as  if  prisoners.  By 
an  inviolable  edict  of  the  emperor,  all  other  nations 
except  the  Dutch  are  forbid  these  dominions,  and  all 
their  natives  are  commanded  to  remain  in  their  own 
country.  The  missionaries  who  have  attempted  to  find 
admittance,  seem  never  to  have  succeeded.  The  last  that 
is  known,  was  M.  Sidotti,  a  Sicilian  priest,  who,  in  1709, 
ma  to  land  in  Japan  :  but  what  became  of  him 
was  never  known  in  Europe.     See  Charlevoix, 

i)r.    Kaempfer,  and  Hist.    Moderuc,  t.  2.    des    Japonois. 

Also  Hist.  Provincia  PhUippin.  Dominicanor.etJac.La- 
fonus,  Annal.  Dominican,  et  F.  Sardimo,  Jesuit.  Cata- 
logus  Regularium  et  Saecularium  qui  in  Japonia  et  sub 
quatuor  tyrannis  sublati  sunt.  Also,  the  History  of  the 
Martyrs  who  in  Japan  suffered  cruel  and  intolerable  tor- 
ments and  death  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in 
Dutch,  by  Rier  Guyesberts,  (who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
several  living  at  Nangasakj  in  1622,)  printed  at  the  end 
of  Caron's  description  of  Japan.  See  also  relations  of 
this  persecution,  published  Vy  several  Jesuits,  Domini 
cans,  Franciscans,  &c. 
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had  stolen  thither  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  some  of  them  had  lost 
their  heads,  others  had  been  put  in  irons,  and 
cast  into  dungeons,  there  to  rot  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  To  remove  this  obstacle, 
St.  Francis  discoursed  with  the  old  governor 
of  Malacca,  Don  Pedro  de  Sylva,  and  with 
the  new  one,  Don  Alvarez  d'Atayda,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  an  embassy  might  be  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  China  to 
settle  a  commerce,  with  which  the  saint  might 
with  safety  land  in  that  kingdom.  In  the  mean 
time  the  saint  set  out  for  Goa.  Arriving  at 
Cochin  on  the  24th  of  January,  in  1552,  he 
there  met  the  king  of  the  Maldives  fleeing 
from  rebellious  subjects  whom  F.  Heredia  had 
instructed  in  the  faith,  and  St.  Francis  baptized 
him. 

The  exiled  prince  married  a  Portuguese  lady, 
and  lived  a  private  life  till  the  day  of  his  death ; 
happy  in  this,  that  the  loss  of  his  crown  pro- 
cured him  the  gift  of  faith  and  the  grace  of 
baptism.  Xavier  reached  Goa  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  and  having  paid  a  visit  to 
the  hospitals,  went  to  the  college  of  St.  Paid, 
where  he  cured  a  dying  man.  The  mission- 
aries whom  he  had  dispersed  before  his  depar- 
ture, had  spread  the  gospel  on  every  side.  F. 
Gaspar  Barzia  had  converted  almost  the  whole 
city  and  island  of  Ormuz.  Christianity  flou- 
rished exceedingly  on  the  coast  of  the  pearl 
fishery,  and  had  made  great  progress  at  Cochin, 
Coulan,  Bazain,  Meliapor,  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  isles  of  Moro,  &c*     The  king  of  Tanor, 

*  The  Dutch,  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of 

Spain  and  Portugal,  and  John  IV.  of  Portugal  (duke  of 
Braganza)  wrested  from  the  Portuguese  Malacca,  and 
most  of  their  settlements  in  Java  and  the  other  isles  of 
the  Sonde,  the  Moluccas,  Cochin,  Meliapor,  &c.  Since 
which  time  Christianity  is  exceedingly  declined  in  those 
parts,  as  Cerri,  Salmon,  &c.  complain.  The  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  set  on  foot  by  the  English, 
is  not  likely  to  gain  over  any  nation,  unless  men  can  be 
found  who  count  as  nothing  the  drudgery  of  learning  the 
languages  of  savages,  and  of  conforming  to  many  cus- 
toms very  contrary  to  our  European  manners  ;  moreover 
they  must  lead  most  austere  lives,  and  he  ready  cheer- 
fully to  suffer  every  hardship  and  denial,  fearless  of 
dangers  and  of  martyrdom,  as  Mr.  Salmon  frequently 
remarks  in  his  Modern  History,  wherein  he  complains  of 
the  strange  neglect  of  the  English,  Danes,  and  Hollanders 
in  this  particular,  (t.  3.  p.  f>8  on  Daman,  and  p.  196.  on 
Madras,)  and  as  Gordon  has  done  before  him.  Among 
the  conditions  Salmon  required  in  missionaries  sent  to 
infidel  countries,  he  ought  to  have  mentioned,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  must  be  persons  who,  by  habits  of 
Self-denial  and  patience,  are  dead  to  themselves,  disinter- 
ested, men  of  prayer,  and  altogether  heavenly-minded. 
Such  were  the  holy  apostles  of  infidel  nations,  on  whose 
labours  the  divine  blessings  were  plentifully  showered 
down.  The  Danish  missionaries  furnish  us  with  pom* 
pons  relations  of  their  endeavours  and  success  at  Tran- 
quebar  and  other  places.  See  their  letters  in  the  History 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East,  part  2  and 
3.  Yet  the  authors  of  the  Bibliotheque  Angloise  observe, 
that  preachers  who  travel  in  state,  and  are  carried  in  lit- 
ters take  not  the  method  of  those  who  hitherto  converted 
nations.  As  to  a  small  number  who  in  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean settlements,  may  he  induced  to  become  Christians, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  motives  of  interest,  or  the  influence 
of  the  legislative  or  civil  authority  often  render  the  sin- 
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whose  dominions  lay  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
had  been  baptized  at  Goa.  The  king  of 
Trichenamalo,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ceylon, 
also  embraced  the  faith.  The  progress  of 
the  faith  in  many  other  places,  was  such  as 
gave  the  greatest  subject  of  joy  to  the  holy 
man.  But  F.  Antonio  Gomez,  a  great  preacher 
and  scholar,  whom  the  saint  had  appointed 
rector  at  Goa,  had  made  such  changes  and 
innovations  even  in  the  domestic  discipline 
of  the  society,  that  the  saint  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  Order.  Xavier  ap- 
pointed F.  Barzia,  a  person  of  eminent  piety, 
rector  of  Goa  and  vice-provincial,  sent  new 
preachers  into  all  the  missions  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  and  obtained  of  the  viceroy,  Don  Al- 
phonso  de  Norogna,  a  commission  for  his  good 
friend,  James  Pereyra,  to  go  on  an  embassy  to 
China.  Having  settled  all  affairs  at  Goa,  he 
made  the  most  tender  and  ardent  exhorta- 
tions to  his  religious  brethren,  then  leaving  F. 
Barzia  vice-provincial,  set  sail  on  the  14th  of 
April  in  1532,  and  landing  at  Malacca,  found 
the  town  afflicted  with  a  most  contagious 
pestilential  fever.  This  he  had  foretold  before 
he  arrived ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  on 
shore,  but  running  from  street  to  street,    he 

cerity  of  such  conversions  suspected :  and  the  want  of 
instruction  in  many  such  converts,  and  their  supine  beha- 
viour often  give  reason  to  fear  the  curse  which  Christ  pro- 
nounced against  some  proselytes  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  there  is  more  exaggeration  than  truth 
in  what  the.  protestant  author  of  the  late  third  Letter 
from  North  America,  in  1758,  tells  us  :  "  An  Indian 
proselyte,  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
holy  rite,  had  nothing  to  answer,  but  that  he  should  have 
liked  it  better  had  they  given  him  rum.  And  I  must  say 
(with  sorrow)  that  I  have  never  myself  remarked  an  In- 
dian to  have  a  better  inducement  to  protestantism  than 
his  passion  for  spirituous  liquors;  the  initiation  into  our 
first  sacrament  being  made  an  atfair  of  jollity,  wherein 
the  adult  infant  largely  partakes."  This  remark  is 
meant  not  as  a  reproach  to  any,  but  as  a  caution  to  all. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  great  injustices  have  been 
sometimes  committed  by  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
governors  or  generals  in  the  Indies,  and  that  avarice  aud 
ambition  were  the  inducements  to  many  adventurers, 
who,  by  despising  the  Maldives,  and  other  barren  rocks 
or  sands,  showed  they  went  in  quest  of  gold  and  spices. 
A  corruption  of  manners  likewise  crept  into  their  settle- 
ments, and  preachers  themselves  have  been  sometimes 
dupes  of  a  worldly  spirit.  It  were  infinitely  to  be  wished 
that  none  who  have  the  happiness  to  profess  the  gospel, 
were  rebellious  to  the  light,  and  a  scandal  to  their  holy 
religion.  Yet  the  degeneracy  of  those  that  fall,  cannot 
weaken  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  reflect 
dishonour  on  those  who  live  by  its  maxims.  And  it  is 
most  certain  that  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  never 
been  wanting,  who,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  the  apostles, 
have  succeeded  them  in  their  labours.  Many  such  were 
raised  by  God  among  those  who  planted  the  faith  in  so 
many  new  discovered  nations.  Many  have  propagated 
it  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  &c.  but  also  in  many 
very  remote  barbarous  countries,  as  in  Tonquin,  Cochin 
china,  some  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  even  at 
Delh  itself.  (See  1-'.  Catron,  Hist,  de  1' Empire  du  Mogol, 
&c.)  If  some  received  the  faith  without  imbibing  its 
maxims  and  spirit,  examples  even  of  heroic  sanctity  are 
not  wanting,  whether  among  these  converts  or  mission- 
aries, as  the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  authenti- 
cally written,  sufficiently  evince. 
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carried  the  poor  that  lay  languishing,  up  and 
down  to  the  hospitals,  and  attended  them  with 
his  companions.  At  that  time  he  restored 
to  life  a  young  man  named  Francis  Ciavos, 
who  afterward  took  the  habit  of  the  society. 
When  the  mortality  had  almost  ceased,  the 
saint   treated   about  the   embassy    to    China* 

*  The  religious  sects  in  China  are,  first,  that  of  Con- 
fucius, in  the  original  language  Cura-fu-cu.  or  Cong-fou- 
tse.  This  is  professed  by  the  emperor,  princes,  and  all 
the  men  of  learning.  In  every  town  is  an  oratory,  in 
which  the  mandarins  offer  on  several  festivals,  wine, 
fruit,  flowers,  and  rice  set  on  a  table  amidst  lights,  with 
many  profound  bows,  in  honour  of  Confucius,  singing 
verses  in  his  praise.  They  bury  the  blood  and  hair  of  a 
hog  which  was  killed  the  day  before,  and  they  burn  part 
of  its  liver.  The  emperor  makes  this  offering  in  a  mat 
temple.  They  have  two  feasts  a-year  in  honour  of  Tien, 
or  the  heaven,  which  they  worship.  A  sect  of  these  called 
Jukiau  are  accused  of  atheism.  Some  missionaries  have 
pretended  that  by  Tien  they  mean  the  master  of  the  hea- 
vens, not  the  material  heaven,  which  is  condemned  by 
Benedict  XIV.  The  third  volume  of  Du  Halde's  De- 
scription of  China,  in  which  is  inserted  an  apologetic 
account  of  some  of  these  rites,  is  condemned  by  an  order 
of  Clement  XII. 

The  sect  of  Lao-kiun  is  also  very  ancient.  The  author, 
a  philosopher  of  that  name,  is  said  to  have  lived  six  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  His  famous  book  called  Tau- 
tse  is  still  in  great  veneration  among  his  followers,  who 
are  extremely  addicted  to  auguries  and  superstitious  cere- 
monies ;  and  their  priests  study  to  discover  an  art  of 
making  men  immortal,  of  which  many  of  them  make 
wonderful  boasts.  Lao-kiun  taught  that  the  human  soul 
perishes  with  the  body  ;  that  God  is  material,  and  that 
there  are  many  subaltern  gods  which  they  worship.  His 
followers  worship  him,  and  many  other  men  whom  they 
have  deified,  and  whose  idols  they  keep  in  their  temples. 
These  princes  and  heroes  deified  they  call  Chang-ti, 
whence  it  is  surprising  that  F.  Du  Halde  should  im  igine 
that  this  word  in  the  Chinese  language  signifies  the 
Creator  and  absolute  Master  of  the  Universe,  or  conveys 
an  idea  which  falls  not  much  short  of  that  of  the  true 
God. 

The  sect  of  Foe  was  introduced  into  China  about  the 
year  of  Christ  64.  Foe  was  a  philosopher  who  lived  in 
the  Indies  long  before  the  age  of  Pythagoras,  and  taught 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  left  five  precepts:  1. 
Never  to  kill  any  living  creature.  '_'.  Never  to  take  the 
goods  of  another.  3.  To  refrain  from  impurity.  4.  Never 
to  lie.  5.  Not  to  drink  wine.  The  idol  Foe  is  represented 
very  large,  and  frequently  in  three  frightful  shapes  placed 
in  the  saaie  temple,  the  principal  resembling  a  man  with 
a  monstrous  bell)-,  sitting  cross-legged  according  to  the 
custom  o(  the  Orientals.  This  is  called  the  Idol  of 
Immortality.  The  second  is  the  Idol  of  Pleasures, 
twenty  feet  high.  Ami  the  third  is  thirty  feet  high, 
wears  a  crown,  and  is  called  the  i  .  .  ig.    Be- 

sides these  they  have  numberless  little  idols  in  pagoda, 
in  the  highways,  and  all  public  places:  and  others 
called  Jos,  in  every  house.  The  name  Pagod  is  given 
both  to  these  little  idols  and  their  temples.  The  Bouzas 
of  this  sect  are  universally  despised,  and  most  mercenary  : 
but  practise  painful  ridiculous  austerities  for  the  sins  of 
others  as  they  pretend,  some  dragging  heavy  chains 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  others  striking  their  head  or 
breast  with  a  stone.  &C.  They  teach  the 
that  their  sins  and  the  punishment  of  the  other  hie  are 
redeemed  by  giving  alms  to  their  communities,  and  they 
sell  to  those  that  are  dying  passports  for  the  other  world. 
Tiiere  are  also  in  China  adorers  of  the  Great  I 
resides  at  Barantola  in  Thibet,  and  is  called  the  Eternal 
Father.     (See  Du  Halde,  p.  460.) 

The  Chinese  call  their  sacred  books  King,  1. 1.  sublime 
doctrine  ;    the  principal  of  these  are  t\\a.      I.  Y-kmg, 
the  oldest  and  most  respected,  attributed  to  Fo-lu  ,  con- 
sists of  hieroglyphic  figures  in  hues,  circles.  •. 
|  &c.  the  key  being  lost,  th:s  book   is  unintelligible,   and 
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with  the  governor  of  Malacca,  on  whom 
Don  Alphonso  de  Norogna  (the  fifth  viceroy 
and  seventeenth  governor  of  the  Indies)  had 

rendered  still  more  puzzling  and  obscure  by  interpreters. 
•_'.  Chou-king,  wrote  by  Confucius,  contains  the  history 
of  the  three  first  dynasties,  true  ot  false.  3.  Che-king, 
which  consists  of  poems  without  life  or  style,  some  moral, 
others  impious  and  obscene  ;  to  excuse  these,  some  think 
them  supposititious,  and  the  work  of  an  interpolater. 
4.  Tchun-Tsicou,  spring  and  autumn,  is  a  history  of 
twelve  kings  who  reigned  in  Lou,  now  Quantong.  5.  Li-ki, 
treats  of  ceremonies,  rites,  and  customs. 

It  is  a  pupular  opinion  among  the  Chinese,  that  their 
nation  has  subsisted  above  forty  thousand  years,  and 
was  governed  by  emperors  four  thousand  years,  in 
twenty-two  dynasties  from  Yo,  or  Yao,  comprising  the 
present  reigning  Tartar  family,  besides  eight  emperors 
from  Fo-hi  to  Yo.  Martini,  in  his  Chinese  History, 
places  Fo-hi  immediately  after  the  deluge.  Shuckford 
and  others  imagine  Fo-hi  to  have  been  Noah,  or  Sem, 
who,  according  to  those  authors,  travelled  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  eastern  continent  of  Asia.  Du  Halde,  J 
Le  Compte,  and  other  Jesuits  who  first  gave  us  annals 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  carry  its  pretended  antiquity  as 
high,  though  upon  other  principles.  The  enthusiasm 
which  seized  the  tirst  discoverers  of  this  remote  country 
at  the  sight  of  the  magnificence  and  policy  of  so  vast  an 
empire  in  the  midst  of  nations  sunk  in  barbarism,  mag- 
nified every  object  in  their  iileas,  and  inclined  them  to 
receive  with  implicit  credulity  whatever  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  natives  could  publish  either  to  flatter  their  own 
vanity,  or  to  raise  the  wonder  of  strangers.  But  when 
time  and  reflection  had  cooled  their  imagination,  travel- 
lers began  to  judge  of  things  more  impartially. 

The  moral  precepts  of  Confucius,  like  those  of  Zoro-  j 
aster  and  many  others,  even  in  America  itself,  appear  to  ; 
i  derived  from  a  patriarchal  tradition,  which  was 
disfigured  by  a  mixture  of  superstition,  but  not  entirely 
effaced:  by  which  the  truth  of  divine  revelation  and  the 
sacred  history  is  confirmed.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
inure  pregnant  proofs  among  the  Assyrians,  Phenicians, 
and  Egyptians;  as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  their 
historians  collected  by  Josephus  against  Appion,  &c.  from 
Sanconiatho,  &c.  Set:  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius  on  the 
trutn  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  this,  therefore,  no- 
thing appears  very  singular. 

It  is  affirmed  by  many  that  the  Christian  religion 
flourished  anciently  in  China;  some  say  it  was  planted  j 
there  by  St.  Thomas  the  apostle.  It  is  certain  that  the  j 
Nestonans  in  Asia  extended  Christianity  in  Georgia  and 
other  places  near  the  Caspian  sea  soon  after  the  year 
Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  4.  p.  478. 
481,  482.;  That  Christianity  flourished  many  years  ago 
in  several  parts  of  Great  Tartary  near  China,  is  manifest, 
though  in  the  middle  ages  tainted  with  Nestorianism. 
(See  Abulpharagius,  Assemani  in  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  3. 
part  2.  c.  9.  Mosheim,  Hist.  Tartar.  Feci.  c.  3.  §  4.  p. 
JJj  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  passim.  Renaudot.  not. 
in  Vet.  Latin.  Itiner.in  Indiam.  n. 319.)  Some  of  those 
countries  subject  to  the  Muscovites,  have  again  received 
the  faith,  overawed  by  their  masters,  says  Salmon,  who 
have  lately  erected  bishoprics  among  them.  (See  .Nun- 
cios Liter.  Florent.  ad  an.  1748.)  From  Tartary  some  tell 
us  the  f.nth  was  propagated  in  China;  Kircher  thinks 
from  the  Indies.  (China  illustr.  part  2.  c.  7.  p.  92.)  At 
least  Amu], ins  (1,  2.  adv.  Gent,  p  50.)  mentions  that  the 
faith  was  settled  in  India,  and  amongst  the  Sera,  Medes, 
and  Persians      V  lays  the  metropolitans  oi 

the  Chinese  were  constituted  by  the  patriarch  of  the 
Chaldeans,  (ap.  Jos.  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  3  pari  2. 

21.  and  part   I.   p.  .11  ,.,      As    for   the    Christian 

monument  found  at  Singanfu,  commonly  called  Canton, 

(on  which  Kircher  and  Midler  have  published  disserta- 
tions,) it  is  regarded  as  genuine  by  Kircher,  Midler, 
Assemani,  and  Keuaodot,  but  rejected 

&c  The  travels  of  two  Mahometans  into  china,  in  the 
ninth  age,  (published  by  Renaudot  in  1718,)  in  which  it 
is  related  that  in  877,  the  Christians,  Jews,  and  Maho- 


reposed  the  trust  of  that  affair.  Don  Alvarez 
d'Atayda  Gama  had  lately  succeeded  his  good 
brother  Don  Pedro  de  Sylva  Gama  in  the 
government  of  Malacca.  This  officer,  out  of 
a  pique  to  Pereyra,  crossed  the  project  of  the 
embassy,  and,  when  St.  Francis  urged  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  the  command  of  the 
viceroy,  Alvarez  flew  into  a  rage,  and  treated 
him  with  the  most  injurious  language.  The 
saint  ceased  not  for  a  whole  month  to  solicit 
the  governor,  and  at  length  threatened  him 
with  excommunication  in  case  he  persisted 
thus  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  saint  produced  the 
briefs  of  Paul  111.  by  which  he  was  appointed 

metans,  were  put  to  the  sword  by  barbarians  in  China, 
are  rejected  as  fabulous  by  la  Croze  Jablonski.  (Inst. 
Hist.  p.  242,  &c.)  and  that  they  are  a  forgery  is  well 
proved  by  F.  de  Premare,  a  Jesuit,  (Left.  Edit',  t.  19.  p. 
420.)  and  F.  Parennine.    (lb.  t.  21.  p.  158.) 

Whatever  had  happened  in  former  ages,  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  Portuguese  entered  China  in  1517,  no 
footsteps  of  Christianity  were  found  there.  In  1556, 
certain  Dominicans  began  to  preach  in  China  ;  but  some 
were  banished,  others  had  little  success.  (See  Ann. 
Dominic,  p.  158.)  Also  Souza,  (part  3.  Hist.  S.  Domin. 
1.  3.  c.  1.)  Le  Quien,  (Oriens  Christ,  t.  3.  p.  1453.)  And 
the  Dominicans  made  no  settlement  in  China  before  the 
year  1630.  (See  Navarret,  Advart,  and  Gonzales,  Hist. 
Prov.  Philipp.  Domrnicanorum.)  The  Jesuits,  first  F. 
Roger,  a  Neapolitan,  then  F.  Kicci.  entered  China  in 
1580,  and  got  leave  to  settle  there  in  1583.  (See  F. 
Schall,  Narrat.  de  initio  missionis  Soc.  Jesu,  et  de  ortu 
Fidei  in  regno  Chin.)  The  Christian  religion  made  such 
progress,  that  in  1715,  there  were  in  China  above  three 
hundred  churches,  and  three  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tians. But  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  after  having  been  long 
favourable  to  them,  began  to  conceive  some  jealousy, 
and  in  1716,  forbade  the  missionaries  to  build  churches 
or  make  prose'ytes.  This  prince  dying  in  1722,  his 
successor,  Yong-tching,  upon  complaints  made  by  tin: 
governor  of  Fokien,  against  the  Christians,  published 
most  barbarous  edicts,  which  in  a  great  measure  extir- 
pated Christianity  out  of  the  empire.  Amongst  other  scenes 
of  inhumanity,  he  loaded  with  chains,  and  banished  into 
Tartary,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  fourscore  years  old,  and 
his  whole  numerous  family,  because  they  would  not 
renounce  the  faith.  They  had  been  condemned  to  die ; 
and  their  exile  was  but  a  more  severe  kind  of  death, 
seeing  most  of  them  died  soon  after  in  close  dungeons, 
through  hardships  and  want ;  and  the  rest  were  dispersed 
into  other  provinces,  to  end  their  days  in  prisons,  fetters, 
and  misery.  In  1731,  he  banished  all  the  missionaries 
to  Macao,  a  small  island  in  the  province  of  Canton,  in 
which  the  Portuguese  were  permitted  to  settle.  Yong- 
tching  died  in  1736,  and  the  missionaries  hoped  to  be 
restored,  but  in  vain;  and,  since  the  year  1733,  the 
Christians  are  left  in  most  parts  of  China  without 
churches  and  without  pastors,  under  severe  persecutions. 
The  preachers  who  remained  behind  were  crowned  with 
martyrdom.  Only  some  Jesuit-  are  still  retained  at 
court,  but  not  suffered  to  act  as  missionaries,  but  merely 
as  mandarins  who  preside  over  the  mathematics,  paint- 
ings, &c.  in  which  oflices  they  continue  in  hopes  of 
finding  circumstances  at  length  more  favourable  to  reli- 
gion. Vet  they  often  succour  the  Christians  who  still 
remain  in  the  capital,  and  obtain  a  mitigation  of  perse- 
cutions in  the  several  provinces.  And,  since  the  year 
1753,  the  Jesuits  in  China  are  allowed  some  liberty  to 
assist  the  Christians  there.  See  Hist.  Modeme,  cuiilm. 
de  Rollin,  t.  1.  part  5.  c.  2.  p.  344.  Modern  I ,'niv.  Hist, 
in  octavo,  t.  8.  1.  13.  c.  1.  sect.  6.  p  520.  Lettres  Edif. 
et  Cur.  de  Missionaires,  vol  27  and  28.  These  lives  of 
saints,  Feb.  V.  and  chiefly  Lettres  Edifiautes,  vol.  28. 
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apostolic  nuncio:  which,  out  of  humility,  he 
had  kept  a  profound  secret  during  ten  years 
that  were  expired  since  his  coming  to  the  Indies. 
The  governor  continued  to  laugh  at  the  threats, 
so  that  the  bishop's  grand-vicar  at  length  ful- 
minated an  excommunication  against  him  in 
the  name  of  Xavier,  who  seeing  this  design 
utterly  destroyed,  determined  to  go  on  board 
of  a  Portuguese  ship  that  was  Setting  sail  for 
the  isle  of  Sancian,  a  small  barren  island  near 
Macao,  on  the  coast  of  China.  This  governor 
was  afterward  deposed  for  extortions  and  other 
crimes,  by  an  order  of  the  king,  and  sent  in 
chains  to  Goa.  St.  Francis  during  this  voyage 
wrought  several  miracles,  and  converted  certain 
Mahometan  passengers,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  after  the  ship's  departure  from  Ma- 
lacca, arrived  at  Sancian,  where  the  Chinese 
permitted  the  Portuguese  to  come  and  buy  their 
commodities.  When  the  project  of  the  embassy 
had  tailed,  St.  Francis  had  sent  the  three  Je- 
suits he  had  taken  for  his  companions  into 
Japan,  and  retained  with  him  only  a  brother 
of  the  Society  (who  was  a  Chinese,  and  had 
taken  the  habit  at  Goa)  and  a  young  Indian. 
He  hoped  to  find  means  with  only  two  com- 
panions to  land  secretly  in  China.  The  mer- 
chants at  Sancian  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  his  design  was  impracticable,  all  set- 
ting before  his  eyes  the  rigorous  laws  of  the 
government  of  China,  that  all  the  ports  were 
narrowly  guarded  by  vigilant  officers  who  were 
neither  to  be  circumvented  nor  bribed ;  and 
that  the  least  he  could  expect  was  scourging 
and  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  saint  was 
not  to  be  deterred  ;  and  answered  all  these 
and  many  other  reasons,  saying,  that  to  be 
terrified  by  such  difficulties  from  undertaking 
the  work  of  God,  would  be  incomparably  worse 
than  all  the  evils  with  which  they  threatened 
him.  He  therefore  took  his  measures  for  the 
voyage  of  China,  and  first  of  all  provided  him- 
self with  a  good  interpreter;  for  the  Chinese 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Goa  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  language  which  is  spoken  at 
the  court,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  com- 
mon idiom  of  the  vulgar.  Then  the  saint 
hired  a  Chinese  merchant  called  Capoceca,  to 
land  him  by  night  on  some  part  of  the  coast 
where  no  houses  were  in  view  :  for  which  ser- 
vice Xavier  engaged  to  pay  him  two  hundred 
pardos,*  and  bound  himself  by  oath  that  no 
torments  should  ever  bring  him  to  confess 
either  the  name  or  house  of  him  who  had  set 
him  on  shore. 

The  Portuguese  at  Sancian  fearing  this 
attempt  might  be  revenged  by  the  Chinese  on 
them,  endeavoured  to  traverse  the  design. 
Whilst  the  voyage  was  deferred  Xavier  fell 
sick,  and  when  the  Portuguese  vessels  were  all 
gone  except  one,  was  reduced  to  extreme  want 
of  all  necessaries.  Also  the  Chinese  inter- 
preter whom  he  had  hired,  recalled  his  word. 

*  Tavemier  reckons  the  value  of  a  yardo  at  twenty- 
seven  suls,  French  money. 


Yet  the  servant  of  God,  who  soon  recovered  of 
his  illness,  did  not  lose  courage;  and  hearing 
that  the  king  of  Siam  was  preparing  a  magni- 
ficent embassy  to  the  emperor  of  China,  he 
resolved  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain 
leave  to  accompany  the  ambassador  of  Siam. 
But  God  was  pleased  to  accept  his  will  in  this 
good  work,  and  took  him  to  himself.  A  fever 
seized  the  saint  a  second  time  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  day  and  hour  of  his 
death,  which  he  openly  declared  to  a  friend, 
who  afterward  made  an  authentic  deposition  of 
it  by  a  solemn  oath.  From  that  moment  he 
perceived  in  himself  a  strange  disgust  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  thought  on  nothing  but 
that  celestial  countrv  whither  God  was  calling 
him.  Being  much  weakened  by  his  fever,  he 
retired  into  the  vessel  which  was  the  common 
hospital  of  the  sick,  that  he  might  die  in  po- 
verty. But  the  tossing  of  the  ship  giving  him 
an  extraordinarv  headach,  and  hindering  him 
from  applying  himself  to  God  as  he  desired, 
the  day  following  he  requested  that  he  might 
beset  on  shore  again;  which  was  done.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sands  to  a  piercing  north 
wind;  till  George  Alvarez,  out  of  compassion, 
caused  him  to  be  carried  into  his  cabin,  which 
afforded  a  very  poor  shelter,  being  open  on 
every  side.  The  saint's  distemper,  accompa- 
nied with  an  acute  pain  in  his  side,  and  a  great 
oppression,  increased  daily :  he  was  twice 
blooded,  but  the  unskilful  surgeon  both  times 
pricked  the  tendon,  by  which  accident  the 
patient  fell  into  swooning  convulsions.  His 
disease  was  attended  with  a  horrible  nauseous- 
ness,  insomuch  that  he  could  take  no  nourish- 
ment. But  his  countenance  was  always  serene, 
and  his  soul  enjoyed  a  perpetual  calm.  Some- 
times he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at 
other  times  fixed  them  on  his  crucifix,  enter- 
taining divine  conversations  with  his  Got),  in 
which  he  shed  abundance  of  tears.  At  last, 
on  the  2d  of  December,  which  fell  on  Friday, 
having  his  eyes  all  bathed  in  tears,  and  fixed 
with  great  tenderness  of  soul  upon  his  crucifix, 
he  pronounced  these  words  :  //;  thee,  O  Lord, 
I  have  hoped:  I shall  not  be  confounded  for 
ever;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  transported 
with  celestial  joy,  which  appeared  upon  his 
countenance,  he  sweetly  gave  up  the  ghost,  in 

1552.  Though  he  was  only  forty-six  \ears 
old,  of  which  he  had  passed  ten  and  a  half  in 
the  Indies,  his  continual  labours  had  made  him 
grey  betimes,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
was  grizzled  almost  to  whiteness.  His  corpse 
was  interred  on  Sunday,  being  laid,  after  the 
Chinese  fashion,  in  a  large  chest,  which  was 
filled  up  with  unslacked  lime,  to  the  end  that 
the  flesh  being  consumed,  the  bones  might  be 
carried  to   Goa.      On  the  17th  of  February  in 

1553,  the  «rave  was  opened  to  see  if  the  B<  sh 
was  consumed  ;  but  the  lime  being  taken  off 
the  face,  it  was  found  ruddy  and  fresh  coloured  : 
like  that  of  a  man  who    is   in   a   sweet  repose. 
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The  body  was  in  like  manner  whole,  and  the 
natural  moisture  uncorrupted  :  and  the  flesh 
being  a  little  cut  in  the  thigh,  near  the  knee, 
the  blood  was  seen  to  run  from  the  wound. 
The  sacerdotal  habits  in  which  the  saint  was 
buried,  were  no  way  endamaged  by  the  lime ; 
and  the  holy  corpse  exhaled  an  odour  so  fra- 
grant and  delightful,  that  the  most  exquisite 
perfumes  came  nothing  near  it.  The  sacred 
remains  were  carried  into  the  ship,  and  brought 
to  Malacca  on  the  22d  of  March,  where  it  was 
received  with  great  honour.  The  pestilence 
which  for  some  weeks  had  laid  waste  the  town. 
on  a  sudden  ceased.  The  body  was  interred  in 
a  damp  church-yard  ;  yet  in  August  was  found 
entire,  fresh,  and  still  exhaling  a  sweet  odour, 
and  being  honourably  put  into  a  ship,  was 
translated  to  Goa,  where  it  was  received,  and 
placed  in  the  church  of  the  college  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  15th  of  March  in  1554.  upon  which 
occasion  several  blind  persons  recovered  their 
sight,  and  others,  sick  of  palsies  and  other 
diseases,  their  health,  and  the  use  of  their 
limbs.  By  order  of  king  John  III.  a  verbal 
process  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  man 
of  God  was  made  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
at  Goa,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Indies. 
Many  miracles  were  wrought  through  his 
intercession,  in  several  parts  of  the  Indies  and 
Europe,  confessed  by  several  protestants  :* 
and  Tavernier  calls  him  the  St.  Paul,  and  the 
true  apostle  of  the  Indies.  St.  Francis  was 
beatified  by  Paul  V.  in  1554,  and  canonized 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1662.  By  an  order  of 
John  V.  king  of  Portugal,  the  archbishop  of 
Goa,  attended  by  the  viceroy,  the  marquis  of 
Castle  Nuovo,  in  1744,  performed  a  visitation 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  ;  at  which 
time  the  body  was  found  without  the  least  bad 
smell,  and  seemed  environed  with  a  kind  of 
shining  brightness:  and  the  face,  hands,  breast, 
and  feet,  had  not  suffered  the  least  alteration, 
or  symptom  of  corruption.10  In  1747,  the 
same  king  obtained  a  brief  of  Benedict  XIV. 
by  which  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  honoured  with 
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Lettres   Kdif.  et  Cur.  des  Mission,   vol.  27.  Pref. 


*   Sue  his  life   by  Bouhours,  translated    by   Dryden, 

I).  6.     Some  lun bjected,  that  F.  Acosta,  who  pub- 

ashed,  in  1589,  his  book,  De  ProeurandS  Indoruni 
Salute,  acknowledges,  (1.2.  c.8.)  that  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  did  not  subsist  among  the  missionaries. 
But  he  speaks  of  the  missionaries  in  general  compared 
with  the  uiraclesj  and  m  all 

places.  For  Acosta  himself  (c.  10.  ib.)  hears  express 
testimony  to  the  evidence  and  great  number  of  stupen- 
dous miracles  wrought  by  St  Francis  Xavier  :  and  men- 
tions that  sum.-  other  preachers  had  performed  miracles 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  That  the  miracles 
of  St.  Francis  were  famous  during  his  life,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  death,  Bee  Tursellin,  1.  6.  \ it.  S.  Fr.  c.  1. 
and  the  letter  of  king  John  III.  to  Bareto,  viceroy  of  the 
Indies,  in  1556.  in  Acosta's  Rerum  in  Oriente  Gestarum 
1,  printed  at  Dilingen   in   1571,  and  at  Pans  in   1572. 

See  F.  .M n,    Review  of  the   Important   Controversy 

concerning   Miracles,   in    the    Appendix    added    by    F. 
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the   title  of  patron   and  protector  of  all    the 
countries  in  tiie  East  Indies. 

Holy  zeal  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
formed  the  character  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Consumed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
honour  and  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  he 
ceased  not  with  tears  and  prayers  to  conjure  the 
Father  of  all  men  not  to  suffer  those  to  perish 
whom  he  had  created  to  his  own  divine  imao-e, 
made  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  him,  and 
redeemed  with  the  adorable  blood  of  his  Son  ; 
as  is  set  forth  in  the  excellent  prayer  of  this 
saint,  printed  in  many  books  of  devotion.  For 
this  end  the  saint,  like  another  St.  Paul,  made 
himself  all  to  all,  and  looked  upon  all  fatigues, 
sufferings,  and  dangers,  as  his  pleasure  and 
gain.  In  transports  of  zeal  he  invited  and 
pressed  others  to  labour  in  the  conversion  of 
infidels  and  sinners.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Europe,  he  wrote  as  follows:11  "I  have  often 
thoughts  to  run  over  all  the  universities  of 
Europe,  and  principally  that  of  Paris,  and  to 
cry  aloud  to  those  who  abound  more  in  learn- 
ing than  in  charity.  Ah!  how  many  souls 
are  lost  to  heaven  through  your  neglect ! — 
Many,  without  doubt,  would  be  moved,  would 
make  a  spiritual  retreat,  and  give  themselves 
the  leisure  for  meditating  on  heavenly  things. 
They  would  renounce  their  passions,  and, 
trampling  under  foot  all  worldly  vanities, 
would  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of  follow- 
ing the  motions  of  the  divine  will.  Then  they 
would  say  :  Behold  me  in  readiness,  O  Lord. 
How  much  more  happily  would  these  learned 
men  then  live  !  With  how  much  more  assur- 
ance would  they  die. — Millions  of  idolaters 
might  be  easily  converted,  if  there  were  more 
preachers  who  would  sincerely  mind  the  in- 
terests of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  their  own." 
But  the  saint  required  missionaries  that  are 
prudent,  charitable,  mild,  perfectly  disinterested, 
and  of  so  great  purity  of  manners,  that  no 
occasions  of  sin  weaken  their  constancy.1'2  "  In 
vain,"  says  he,  "  would  you  commit  this  im- 
portant employ  to  any,  howsoever  learned  and 
otherwise  qualified,  unless  they  are  laborious, 
mortified,  and  patient:  unless  they  are  ready 
to  sutler  willingly,  and  with  joy,  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  the  severest  persecutions."13  This 
saint  was  himself  a  model  of  such  preachers, 
formed  upon  the  spirit  of  the  apostles.  So 
absolute  a  master  he  was  of  his  passions,  that 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  the  least 
motion  of  choler  and  impatience,  and  in  all 
events  was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  divine 
will;  from  whence  proceeded  an  admirable 
tranquillity  of  soul,  a  perpetual  cheerfulness, 
and  equality  of  countenance.  He  rejoiced  in 
afflictions  and    sufferings,  and  said    that   one 

11  S.  Fr.  Xav.  ep.  5.  from  Cochin,  anno  1544.  p.  fi7. 

12  Id.  1.  .'.  ep.  9.  See  Lett.  Edif.  et  Curi.  des  Mission. 
Recues.  1.  7.  p.  70. 

"  Id.  1.  4.  ep.  9. 
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who  had  once  experienced  the  sweetness  of 
suffering  for  Christ,  will  ever  after  find  it  worse 
than  death  to  live  without  a  cross.14  By  humi- 
lity the  saint  was  always  ready  to  follow  the 
advice  of  others,  and  attributed  all  blessings  to 
their  prayers,  which  he  most  earnestly  implored. 
Of  himself  he  always  sincerely  spoke  as  of  the 
basest  and  most  unworthy  of  men,  with  the 
most  perfect  sentiments  of  distrust  in  himself. 
The  union  of  his  soul  with  God  by  holy  prayer 
raised  him  above  the  world.  Ingulfed  in  deep 
meditations,  he  was  sometimes  found  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  with  beams  of  glory  round 
his  countenance,  as  many  ocular  witnesses 
deposed.15 

ST.  BIRINUS,  FIRST  BISHOP  OF 
DORCHESTER,  C. 

Birinus,  a  priest  of  Rome,  addressed  himself 
to  pope  Honorius  for  leave  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  idolaters  in  Britain.  The  pope 
commended  his  zeal,  and  caused  him  to  be 
ordained  bishop.  The  apostolic  missionary 
landed  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons, 
and,  with  many  others,  baptized  king  Cynegils, 
who  began  to  reign  in  611,  and  filled  the 
throne  thirty-one  years,  being  the  sixth  from 
Cerdic,  who  founded  that  kingdom  in  519. 
Birinus  fixed  his  see  at  Dercis,  now  at  Dor- 
chester, on  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  upon 
the  edge  of  Berkshire  :*  he  built  and  conse- 
crated many  churches,  gained  many  souls  to 
God,  and  departing  to  him  was  buried  in  the 
same  city,  about  the  year  650.  His  remains 
were  translated  to  Winchester  by  bishop  Hedda, 
and  there  laid  in  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  Of  the  painted  windows  in  Dorchester 
church  which  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
plunderers,  Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  notes  on 
William  of  Newhorough,  vol.  3.  p.  773.  makes 
this  remark :  "  I  know  of  no  truly  religious 
person  but  what  is  affected  with  what  now 
remains  of  the  historical  painting  in  Dorchester 
windows,  relating  to  Birinus's  voyage  thither, 
and  his  converting  the  heathens."  See  on  St. 
Birinus,   Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  p. 

'■*  S.  Fr.  Xav.  1.  1.  ep.  1.  p.  25. 

15  See  his  life  by  F.  Bouhours,  b.  6.  p.  G7G. 


*  The  sees  of  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Litchfield, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  were  afterward  formed  out  of 
this  of  Dorchester  which  was  soon  transferred  to  Win- 
chester. For  A«;ilbert,  a  Frenchman,  who  succeeded  St. 
Birinus,  understood  not  sufficiently  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  for  which'reasou  he  returned  to  France  in  6(j0. 
"Wina  being  appointed  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons,  at 
Winchester]  Eleutherius,  and  after  him  Hedda,  in  676, 
succeeded  in  that  see  in  the  same  place.  King  Oswy 
appointed,  in  650,  Dwina,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  for  the 
Midland  English.  In  the  same  country  of  Mercia 
another  bishopric  was  erected  in  G78,  when  Eadhead  was 
made  bishop  of  Sidnaceatei ;  this  see  was  removed  to 
Legecester,  now  Leicester,  in  872,  and  soon  after  to 
Dorchester,  which  continued  the  see  of  the  bishops  of 
East  Mercia  and  Lyndsey,  till,  in  1072,  the  bishop 
Remigius  of  Feschanip  translated  it  to  Lincoln.  See 
Godwin,  de  Praesul.  Angl  ed.  nov.  and  Le  Neve,  p.  138. 
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Bede.  1.  3,  C.  7.  and  Neve'; 
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ST.  SOLA,  HERMIT. 

Tins  saint  was  an  Englishman,  who,  follow- 
ing St.  Boniface  into  Germany,  became  his 
disciple,  and  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  virtues, 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  him.  Called  by 
the  sacred  impulse  of  the  Holy  (J host  into  the 
desert,  the  more  securely  to  find  the  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  life,  by  the  advice  of  Ins 
experienced  master,  he  retired  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Solenboven  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Altmona,  near  Ayschstat,  where,  in  a  little  cell, 
remote  from  man,  he  passed  his  davs  with 
God,  making  penance  and  holy  prayer  his  onlv 
business.  After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Boni- 
face, the  holy  brothers,  Willibald  the  bishop, 
and  Wunebald  the  priest,  were  his  patrons,  and 
often  visited  him  to  kindle  in  their  souls  the 
flame  of  his  heavenly  desires  by  his  spiritual 
conversation.  King  Charles  bestowed  on  him 
a  considerable  piece  of  land :  but  the  saint 
transferred  it  on  the  abbey  of  Fulde.  That 
prince  took  every  occasion  of  testifying  the 
highest  esteem  for  his  sanctity:  but  the 
man  of  God  was  dead  to  all  human  honours 
and  applause,  and  showed  by  his  conduct  that 
the  whole  world  is  nothing  to  one  who  seeks 
God  alone.  He  departed  to  our  Lord  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  in  790.  A  chapel  was  bui  t 
where  his  oratory  had  stood,  and  his  body  was 
taken  up  and  enshrined  by  the  authority  of 
pope  Gregory  IV.  about  the  year  S3< ».  See 
his  life  written  by  Ermenoldus,  in  840,  in 
Canisius,  Lectiones  Auliqu.  t.  3.  and  Mabill. 
Saec.  3.  Ben. 

ST.  LUCIUS,  KING,  C. 

We  are  informed  by  Bede,1  that  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  Verus,  and  Aurelius  Com- 
modus,  a  British  king,  named  Lucius,  sent  a 
letter  to  pope  Eleutherius,  entreating,  that  by 
his  direction  he  might  be  made  a  Christian. 
This  must  have  happened  about  the  year  182. 
Lucius  must  have  reigned  in  some  part  of  Bri- 
tain, which  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  as  Ins 
name  indicates.  Tacitus,2  mentions  Prasu- 
tao-ns,  kimr.  of  the  lceni,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  who  at 
his  death  made  the  emperor  Nero  his  heir, 
hoping  by  that  means  his  people  would  be 
secured  from  injuries;  whereas  the  contrary 
fell  out;  for  the  country  was  plundered  by 
centurions  and  slaves.  The  same  historian 
mentions,3  that  certain  cities  wire  given  to 
Codigunus,  "  according  to  the  ancient  and 
received  custom  of  the  Roman  people,  to  make 
even  kings  the  instruments  of  the  sla\er\  of 
nations,"  as  he  observes.  That  Lucius  was  a 
Christian   king    in    Britain    is   proved  by   two 

1  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  4.  *  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c  3T. 

3  \  it.  AgricobB,  c.  14. 
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medals  mentioned  by  Usher,4  and  one  by  Bou- 
terue.  Bede  tells  us,  that  by  his  embassy  to 
Eleutherius  he  obtained  the  effect  of  his  pious 
request ;  and  that  the  Britons  enjoyed  the 
light  of  faith  in  peace  till  the  reign  of  Diocle 
sian.  Lucius  therefore  was  the  first  Christian 
king  in  Europe  ;  it  no  where  appears  in  what 
part  of  Britain  he  reigned.  The  records  of 
Glastenbury  abbey,  quoted  by  Malmesbury,  and 
others,  mentioned  by  Usher,5  tell  us,  that  St. 
Eleutherius  sent  over  to  Britain  SS.  Fugatius 
and  Damianus,  (rather  Dumianus  or  Duvi- 
anus.)  who  baptized  king  Lucius,  and  many 
others,  and  were  buried  at  Glastenbury.  In 
Somersetshire,  in  the  deanery  of  Dunstor,  there 
is  a  parish  church  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Deruvian,  as  Stow  testifies.  This  saint  is 
called  by  the  Welch,  Duvian  or  Dwywan,  says 
Usher.  The  Christian  faith  had  reached  Bri- 
tain in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  St.  Clement  I. 
pope,  affirms,  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  West.  Gildas  says,6  the 
first  dawn  of  the  evangelical  light  appeared  in 
this  island  about  the  eighth  year  of  Nero. 
Theodoret  names  the  Britons  as  a  nation  in 
which  St.  Paul  sowed  the  seeds  of  faith,  and 
in  another  place  says,  that  this  apostle  brought 
salvation  to  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  ocean. 
Three  British  bishops  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Aries,  in  314,  namely,  Eborius  of  York,  Bes- 
titutus  of  London,  and  Atlelfins.  who  is  styled 
De  civitate  Colonics  Londinensium ;  which 
bishop  Usher  takes  to  have  been  Colchester ; 
but  many  more  probably  understand  by  it 
Lincoln,  anciently  called  Lindum  Colonia. 
Also  certain  British  bishops  subscribed  the 
council  of  Nice  against  the  Arians.  The  testi- 
monies of  St.  Justin,7  St.  Irenaeus,8Tertullian,9 
Eusebius,10  St.  Chrysostom,11  and  Theodoret,12 
demonstrate  that  Christianity  had  got  footing 
in  Britain  very  soon  after  Christ.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  a  prince  should  have' 
embraced  the  faith  in  this  island  in  the  second 
century:  nor  do  the  objections  which  some 
have  raised,  deserve  notice.  Schelstrate,  the 
learned  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  patriarchal  authority,  tran- 
scribes the  following  words  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  history  of  the  kings  of  England, 
kept  in  the  Vatican  library:  "Lucius  sent  a 
letter  to  pope  Eleutherius  that  he  might  be 
made  a  Christian,  and  he  obtained  his  request." 
The  same  learned  author  copies  the  following 
testimony  from  an  ancient  catalogue  of  the 
popes,  written  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, as  we  are  assured   by  the  title,  found  in 

4  Antiq.  Britan.  c.  3.  p.  22.     Guthrie,  Hist. 
land.  b.  1. 

'    Usher,  ib.  c.  4.  p.  29.     Harpsfield,  1.  1.  c.  3. 

'■  Gildas,  §  6.  t.  1.     Script,  llist.  lint.  ed.  Gale,  p.  3. 

7  S.  Justin.  Dial.  p.  345.  8  S    Iren.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

9  Tertul  1  cont.  Judsos,  c.  7.     10  Eus.  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

"  S.  Chrys.  Hum.   I.  De  laudibus  Pauli,  t.  2.  p.  177. 
Oil    Montfauc.  et  Or.  Quod  Chlistus  mi  Dens,  1. 1.  p,  57.*,. 

11  Theodoret,  de  Curandis  Grsecor.  affect  1.  9.  t.  4.  p. 
til".     See  also  Or  i  gen,  Hum.  6.  in  Luc 
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the  library  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden  : 
"  Eleutherius  received  a  letter  from  Lucius, 
king  of  Britain,  who  desired  to  be  made  a 
Christian  by  his  command."* 

We  are  told  by  most  Bavarian  and  German 
historians  that  king  Lucius,  resigning  his  king- 
dom, preached  the  faith  first  in  Noricum  and 
Vindelicia,  principally  at  Ausburg,  and,  being 
banished  thence,  in  Ithostia,  especially  at  Coire. 
But  Bruschius  confesses,  that  it  is  uncertain 
who  that  Lucius  was,  who  preached  the  faith 
in  those  parts,  and  founded  the  church  of 
Coire,  where  he  has  been  honoured  among  the 
first  apostles  of  that  Church  from  its  infancy. 
Whilst  he  preached  among  the  Grisons,  storms 
raised  by  the  infidels  obliged  him  to  fly  into 
the  desert,  and  there  lie  concealed  in  a  place 
which  is  called  to  this  day  Sanct  Lucis  Steig, 
or  the  Hill  of  St.  Lucius.  He  afterward  re- 
tired into  a  cavern  a  mile  distant,  which  retains 
the  name  of  Sanct  Lucis  Lochlin.  At  length 
he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors,  and  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Boman  lieutenant  of  the  province,  and 
beheaded  in  the  fortress  of  Martiola  toward  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  century.  There  stands 
an  ancient  monastery  near  Coire,  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Lucius,  and  his  feast  js  kept  in 

*  Some  moderns  think  the  British  Christian  king  Lu- 
cius only  took  his  praenomen  upon  receiving  the  light  of 
faith.  The  Welsh  call  him  Lever  Maur,  that  is,  Great 
Light.  As  St.  Elian,  who,  about  the  year  450,  founded  the 
church  of  Llan  Elian  in  Anglesea,  is  called  by  them  Cun- 
naid,  that  is,  Brightness.  See  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua, 
p.  143.  156.  Some  think  Lucius  was  a  descendant  of 
Cogiduuus,  whom  Claudius  constituted  king  of  the  Do- 
buni,  (in  Gloucestershire,  &c.)  Claudia  seems  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  this  Cogidunus,  and  to  have  been 
so  called  in  honour  of  Claudius.  She  was  married  to 
Pudens,  a  Roman  senator,  whilst  he  was  in  Britain.  Both 
became  Christians  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  St.  Paul,  an. 
66.  See  Tim.  iv.  51.  where  he  sends  their  greetings  to 
Timothy.  She  was  called  Claudia  Rufina,  and  celebrated 
by  Martial,  1.  4.  Epigr.  13.  and  1.  11.  Epigr.  54.  She 
might  prevail  with  Lucius,  perhaps  her  nephew,  to  em- 
brace the  faith.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most 
celebrated  ladies  who  became  Christians  at  Rome,  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  were  both  Britons,  Claudia  and 
Pomponia  Grsecina,  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius.  Carte 
fancies  that  Lucius  reigned  beyond  the  Picts'  wall,  was 
contemporary  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  the  same 
person  with  Cenau,  son  of  Coil,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  father  of  St.  Helen,  and  king  of  the  Cumbri, 
extended  from  Lancashire  to  Dunbritton  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland.  In  this  system  Lucius 
was  brother-in-law  to  Constantius,  uncle  to  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  might  build  churches,  create  episcopal 
sees,  and  establish  Christianity.  This  conjecture  he 
founds  upon  these  circumstances,  that  the  British  and 
Scotish  writers  make  Lucius  the  son  of  Coil ;  that  Coila, 
now  spelt  Kyle  in  Scotland,  takes  its  name  from  a  British 
prince,  and  the  two  British  coins  of  Lucius  bear  with  the 
word  Luc,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  which  Spanheim  the 
Younger  pretends  not  to  have  been  stamped  upon  any 
coin  before  Constantine's  victory  in  312.  (See  Fred. 
Spanheim,  t.  3.  Miscellan.  Append.  De  Traditis  Conver- 
sionibus  Luiij  Regis,  Julia  Mammeae,  et  Philippi  Imp. 
Disquisitio  Tripartita,  p.  390.  t.  2.  op.)  Also  Sam. 
Basoage,  (Annal.  ad  an.  181.  n.  3)  and  Carte's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  1.  p.  137.  But  in  this  system  the  positive 
authority  of  Bede,  &c.  is  set  aside,  and  a  complication  of 
conjectures  substituted  in  lieu  of  historical  facts. 
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that  diocess  with  great  solemnity.  Portions  of 
his  relics  are  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Francis,  and  in  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Ausburg. 
See  on  the  conversion  of  the  British  kino;, 
Usher,  Antiq.  Brit.  c.  3.  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  c. 
11.  Selden,  Analect.  Anglo-Britan.  c.  6.  t.  2.  p. 
895.  Alford,  Annal.  Britan.  ad  an.  182. 
Baron,  ad  an.  1S3.    Collier,  Hist.  Eccl.  Brit.  t. 

1.  Tillemont,  t.  3.  p.  62  and  615.  Annota- 
tiones  in  ed.  Roman.  Anastasij  Bibl.  t.  1.  p. 
15.  et  t.  3.  p.  139.  Guthrie,  Hist,  of  England, 
t.  1.  On  St.  Lucius,  who  is  honoured  as  the 
first  apostle  of  Noricum,  Vindelicia,  and  Rhoetia, 
that  is,  of  Bavaria,  the  Grisons,  and  part  of 
Austria,  see  F.  Sprecher,  Palladis  Rhoeticje,  1. 

2.  F.  Rader,  Bavaria  Sancta,  t.  1.  p.  14.  and 
the  Breviary  of  Coire. 
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ST.  PETER  CHRYSOLOGUS,  C. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  DAVENNA. 

From  his  works,  Rubeus  in  his  elegant  History  of  Ra- 
venna, 1.  2.  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  t.  2.  and  Descriptio 
Patenae  ejus,  &c.  a  Joan.  Pastritio,  in  quarto,  Romae, 
1706.  Agnellus,  a  schismatic  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
ninth  age,  in  his  Pontifical  of  Ravenna,  or  Lives  of  the 
Bishops,  published  by  Muratori,  Ital.  Rerum  Scrip- 
tores,  t.  2.  p.  53.  with  notes,  by  which  many  mistakes 
of  Rubeus  and  Agnellus  are  corrected.  See  also  Mu- 
ratori, Spicilegium  Ravennat.  Hist.  t.  1 .  part  2.  p.  529, 
and  Ceillier,  t.  14.  p.  11. 

A.  D.  450. 

St.  Peter  was  a  native  of  Imola,  anciently 
called  Forum  Cornelii,  a  town  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  near  Ravenna.  He  was  taught  the 
sacred  sciences,  and  ordained  deacon  by  Corne- 
lius, bishop  of  that  city,  of  whom  he  always 
speaks  with  veneration,  and  the  utmost  grati- 
tude.1 He  calls  him  his  father,  and  tells  us, 
that  in  his  whole  conduct  all  virtues  shone 
forth,  and  that  by  the  bright  lustre  of  his  great 
actions  he  was  known  to  the  whole  world. 
Under  his  prudent  direction  our  saint  was 
formed  to  perfect  virtue  from  his  youth  by  the 
exercises  of  an  interior  life,  and  understood  that 
to  command  his  passions  and  govern  himself 
was  true  greatness,  and  the  only  means  of 
learning  to  put  on  the  spirit  of  Christ.  For  by 
the  oracle  of  truth  we  are  assured  that  to  bear 
well  an  injury  is  something  far  more  heroic 
than  to  vanquish  nations,  and  when  the  noon- 
day light  shall  break  in  upon  us,  and  dispel 
the  darkness  with  which  we  are  at  present 
encompassed,  we  shall  most  clearly  see  that 
the  least  act  of  perfect  meekness,  humility, 
resignation,  or  patience,  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  gaining  of  millions  of  worlds.  This  is  the 
most  glorious  triumph  by  which  God  is  ho- 
noured in  us,  and  a  soul  enjoys  interior  peace, 
1  S.  Peter  Chrysol.  Serm.  107  and  1G5. 
vol..  II. 


and  his  holy  grace  ;  all  her  affections  being 
regulated  by,  and  subjected  to  his  will  in  all 
things.  This  domestic  victory  is  something  too 
great  to  be  obtained  without  earnestness,  and 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  are  not 
to  be  vanquished  or  removed  but  by  constant 
watchfulness  and  application.  The  more  easily 
to  accomplish  this  great  and  arduous  work  of 
subduing  and  regulating  his  passions,  and 
forming  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  his  soul,  he  em- 
braced a  monastic  state,  and  had  served  God 
in  it  with  great  fervour  and  simplicity  for  some 
time,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Ravenna.*  The  archbishop  John  dying 
about  the  year  430,  the  clergy  of  that  church, 
with  the  people,  chose  a  successor,  and  entreated 
the  bishop  of  Imola  to  go  at  the  head  of  their 
deputies  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation 
of  pope  Sixtus  III.  Cornelius  took  with  him 
his  deacon  Peter,  and  the  pope  (who,  according 
to  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  had  been  com- 
manded so  to  do  by  a  vision  the  foregoing 
night)  refused  to  ratify  the  election  already 
made,  and  proposed  Peter  as  the  person  de- 
signed by  heaven  for  that  post :  in  which,  after 
some  opposition,  the  deputies  acquiesced. 

Our  saint,  after  receiving  the  episcopal  con- 
secration, was  conducted  to  Ravenna,  and  there 
received  with  extraordinary  joy,  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.  and  his  mother  Galla  Placidia, 
then  residing  in  that  city.  The  holy  bishop 
extenuated  his  body  by  fasting,  and  offered  his 
tears  to  God  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  whom 
he  never  ceased  to  teach  no  less  by  example 
than  by  words.  When  he  entered  on  his 
charge,  he  found  large  remains  of  pagan  super- 
stition in  his  diocess,  and  several  abuses  had 
crept  in  among  the  faithful  in  several  parts  : 
but  the  total  extirpation  of  the  former,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  latter,  were  the  fruit  of  the 
holy  pastor's  zealous  labours.  The  town  of 
Classis,  situate  on  the  coast,  was  then  the  port 
of  Ravenna,  from  which  it  was  three  miles 
distant :  St.  Peter  built  there  a  fountain  near 
the  great  church  ;  also  St.  Andrew's  monastery. 
He  employed  an  extensive  charity  and  un- 
wearied vigilance  in  favour  of  his  flock,  which 
he  fed  assiduously  with  the  bread  of  life,  the 
word  of  God.  We  have  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  of  his  discourses  still  extant,  collected  by 
Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in  708.  They 
are  all  very  short ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  fatiguing 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.9  He  joins  great 
elegance  with  extreme  brevity.  His  style  luis 
nothing  swelling  or  forced,  though  it  is  made 

8  St.  Pet.  Chrys.  Serm.  36.  SG.  120.  122. 


*  It  is  related  by  some  moderns,  that  St  Aderitus, 
the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Apullinaris,  anil  eleven 
other  successive  bishops  of  that  see  to  St.  Severus  :  also 
St.  Peter  II.  or  Chrysologus,  were  all  miraculously 
chosen  by  a  dove  appealing  over  their  heads.  Muratori 
makes  it  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  this  story  did  not 
take  its  rise  from  pictures  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
drawn  under  that  emblem,  to  express  that  he  liad  pie- 
sided  in  their  elections 
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up  of  short  sentences  or  phrases,  which  have  a 
natural    connexion   together :     the    words    are 
very  tit,  simple,  and  natural,   and  the   descrip- 
tions  easy  and   clear.      Yet  his  discourses   are 
rather  instructive   than   pathetic;  and   though 
the  doctrine  is  explained  in  them   at  large,  we 
meet  with   little  that  quickens  or  affects  much. 
Neither   can  these  discourses  be   regarded  as 
models  of  true  eloquence,  though  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher  ran  so  high  as  to  procure  him  the 
surname  of  Chrysologus,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  his  speeches  were  of  gold,  or  excel- 
lent.    He  strongly  recommends  frequent  com- 
munion,  that   the    holy    eucharist,    which    he 
usually  calls  the  body  of  Christ,  and  in  which 
he  says  we  eat  Christ  himself,  may  be  the  daily 
bread  of  our  souls.3     He  every  where   extols 
the  excellency,  and  inculcates  the  obligation  of 
almsdeeds,  prayer,  and  fasting;  the  forty  days' 
fast  of  Lent,  he  says,  is  not  a  human  invention, 
but  of  divine  authority.*     Those  whose  health 
does  not  permit  them  to  fast  the  whole   forty 
days,  he  exhorts  to  redeem  by  abundant  alms 
what  they  are  not  able  to  accomplish  by  fast- 
ing.3    Among  the  remains  of  heathenish  super- 
stition,   which   he    laboured   to    extirpate,    he 
reckons  the  riotous  manner  of  celebrating  the 
New-year's  day;  of  which  he  says:  "  He  who 
will    divert  himself  with  the  devd,  nan    never 
reign  with  Christ."6     It  appears  that  he  often 
preached  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
catholic  empress  Placidia,  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, Valentinian  III.  Placidia,  and  EudociaJ 
He  says  that  the  episcopal  see  of  Ravenna  had 
been  lately  raised  to  the  metropolitical  dignity 
by  the  pope,  and  by  the  favour  of  a  Christian 
prince.8     For  though  Ravenna  had  been  long 
the   metropolis  of  the  Flaminian    province  or 
vicariat,  the  bishop  continued  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  till  about  the  time  that 
St.  Peter  Chrysologus  was  exalted  to  this  dig- 
nity.    Eutyches,  the   heresiarch,    having  been 
condemned  by  St.  Flavian,  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  most  distinguished  prelates  in  the 
Church  in  his  own  justification.     Our  saint,  in 
the  answer  which   he  sent  him,  told  him  that 
read  his  letter  with  sorrow:  for,  if  the 
peace  of  the  Church  causes  joy  in  heaven,  divi- 
Bions  ought  to  beget   sadness  and  grief;    that 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  though  inexpli- 
delivered  to  us  by  the  divine  law,  and 
to  be   believed  in  the  simplicity  of  faith.     He 
rted  him  to  acquiesce,  not  to  dis- 
pute, having  before  bis  eye  the  rocks  upon  which 
Origen,    Nestorius,  and    others  had  split,  by 
taking  that  method    In  448,  our  saint  received 
8t  Gennanus  of  Auxerre  with  great  honour  at 
Ravenna,  and,  after  his  death,  esteemed  it  no 
Bmall  happiness   to   inherit   his  cowl   and  hair 
shirt.     He  did  not   long  Burvive:  for,  in  452, 
when   Atlda   approached    Ravenna,    John,   St.' 

7,  68,  &c.  *  St-rm.  12. 

5  Bern  '  Berm.  in  Calendat, 

130.  «  Serin.  175. 


Peter's  successor,  held  his  see,  and  went  out 
to  meet  him.  The  saint  being  forewarned  of 
his  approaching  death,  returned  to  Imola,  his 
own  country,  and  there  gave  to  the  church  of 
St.  Cassian,  a  golden  crown  set  with  jewels,  a 
gold  cup,  and  a  silver  paten,  preserved  to  this 
day  with  great  reverence,  and  famed  for  miracles. 
Peter  died  at  Imola,  probably  on  the  2d  of 
December,  450,  and  was  buried  there  in  St. 
Cassian's  church.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
relics  are  preserved  there  ;  but  one  arm  is  kept 
in  a  rich  case  at  Ravenna. 

Learning  is  recommended  by  reason,  autho- 
rity, and  the  example  of  the  saints,  and,  next 
to  virtue,  is  doubtless  the  greatest  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  and  instrument  of  piety 
and  religion.  By  it  the  nobleman  is  qualified 
for  the  superior  rank  he  holds  among  men,  is 
made  capable  of  directing  himself  and  others, 
is  drawn  off  from  sotting,  debauchery,  and  idle- 
ness, possesses  the  art  of  filling  most  usefully 
and  agreeably  all  his  vacant  hours,  and  acquires 
a  relish  for  the  pleasure  of  true  rational  know- 
ledge, than  which  man  can  enjoy  no  greater  or 
more  noble,  except  those  which  piety  and  virtue 
infuse.  By  exercise  and  application  the  memory 
and  other  powers  of  the  soul  are  perfected,  the 
understanding  is  furnished  with  true  ideas  and 
a  just  way  of  thinking,  and  the  judgment 
acquires  true  justice  and  taste.  In  a  pastor  of 
souls,  and  minister  of  religion,  how  essential 
the  qualification  of  a  consummate  skill  in  sacred 
learning  is,  it  is  needless  to  show,  the  infinite 
obligations  of  that  charge  making  it  manifest 
to  all  men.  How  grievous,  then,  is  the  crime 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  state,  yet  idly 
throw  away  the  time  they  owe  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  to  holy  meditation,  and 
application  to  the  science  of  morality  and  the 
pulpit? 

ST.  BARBARA,  V.  M. 

This  holy  virgin  and  martyr  is  honoured  with 
particular  devotion  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Mus- 
covite, and  Syriac  calendars,  but  her  history  is 
obscured  by  a  variety  of  false  acts.  Baronius 
prefers  those  who  tell  us,  that  she  was  a  scholar 
of  Origen,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nico- 
media,  in  the  reign  of  Maximinus  the  First, 
who  raised  the  sixth  general  persecution  after 
the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  235.  But 
Joseph  Assemani  shows  the  acts  which  we 
have  in  Metaphrastes  and  Mombritius  to  be 
the  most  exact  and  sincere.  By  these  we  are 
informed  that  St.  Barbara  suffered  at  Helio- 
polis,  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Galerius,  about 
the  year  306.  This  account  agrees  with  the 
emperor  Basil's  Menology,  and  the  Greek 
Synaxary.  There  stood  an  old  monastery  near 
Ekiessa,  which  bore  her  name.1  See  Jos. 
Assemani  in  (alend.  Univ.  t.  5.  p.  408. 
1  Jos.  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  63. 
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SAINT  ANNO,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
COLOGN,  C. 

Anno,  a  young  nobleman,  served  in  the  army, 
but  was  very  young;  when,  by  the  exhortations 
of  an  uncle,  a  pious  canon  of  Bamberg,  he 
renounced  all  earthly  pursuits,  and  dedicated 
himself  to  God  in  an  ecclesiastical  state  at 
Bamberg.  His  improvement  in  virtue  and 
learning  was  much  spoke  of  at  court,  and  the 
emperor,  Henry  III.  or  The  Black,  called  him 
near  his  person :  and  some  time  after  nomi- 
nated him  provost  of  Goslar  in  Lower  Saxony, 
and,  in  1056,  archbishop  of  Cologn.  The 
tears  he  abundantly  shed  during  the  whole 
ceremony  of  his  consecration  were  a  proof  of  his 
sincere  humility  and  devotion.  The  foot  of  the 
altar  was  his  soul's  delight,  comfort,  and  refuge. 
The  poor  he  sought  out  in  their  cottages,  and 
carried  them,  sometimes  on  his  own  shoulders, 
blankets,  and  other  necessaries.  He  fasted 
much,  watched  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
subdued  his  body  with  hair  shirts,  and  preached 
to  his  flock  with  the  assiduity  and  zeal  of  a  St. 
Paul.  He  reformed  all  the  monasteries  of  his 
diocess,  and  built  two  of  Regular  Canons  at 
Cologn,  and  three  of  Benedictins  in  other  parts. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  HI.  Anno  was  chosen 
by  the  empress  Agnes  and  the  states,  regent 
and  prime  minister  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  IV.  Flatterers  and  debauched  compa- 
nions poisoned  the  mind  of  the  young  prince, 
who,  growing  impatient  at  his  remonstrances,  at 
length  removed  him  from  the  helm  ;  but  the 
extortions  and  injustices  of  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed, raised  so  loud  a  cry  for  recalling  Anno, 
that,  in  1072,  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
again  committed  to  him.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  December,  in  1075.  His  name  occurs  in 
the  Roman  Martyrology.  See  his  life  written 
by  Lambert,  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg.     Fleury,  b.  60.  and  Surius. 

ST.  OSMUND,  BISHOP,  C. 

Osmund  (sometimes  written  Osimund,  Edi- 
mund,  or  Edmund)  was  count  of  Seez  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, by  whom  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorset. 
His  life  in  the  world  was  that  of  a  saint  in  all 
the  difficult  states  of  a  courtier,  soldier,  and 
magistrate.  Brompton  tells  us,  that  he  was 
for  some  time  lord  high-chancellor  of  England. 
But  the  favour  of  his  prince,  and  the  smiles  of 
fortune  had  no  charms  to  a  heart  which  loved 
and  valued  only  heavenly  goods  :  and  he  who 
had  long  enjoyed  the  world  as  if  he  enjoyed  it 
not,  fled  naked  out  of  Egypt,  carrying  nothing 
of  its  desires  or  spirit  with  him  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  embracing  an  ecclesiastical  state,  he 
chose  to  become  poor  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
His  sanctity  and  great  abilities  were  too  well 
known  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  long  his 
beloved  obscurity,  and,  in  1078,  he  was  forced 
from  his  solitude,  and  consecrated   bishop  of 


Salisbury,*  where  his  predecessor  Herman  had 
just  before  fixed  his  see.  St.  Osmund  built 
the  cathedral  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  10S7,  placed  therein  thirty-six  canons,  and 
dedicated  the  same  in  1092  :  and  this  fabric 
being  burnt  by  lightning,  he  rebuilt  it  in  1099. 
St.  Osmund  was  very  rigorous  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  and  extended  his  charity  so 
far  as  often  to  attend  criminals  in  person  to  the 
place  of  execution.  In  March  1095,  in  the 
assembly  of  Rockingham1  he  was  so  far  imposed 
upon,  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  measures  of  those 
who,  in  complacency  to  the  king,  opposed  St. 
Anselm :  but  soon  opened  his  eyes,  repented, 
begged  the  archbishop's  absolution,  and  con- 
tinued ever  after  his  most  steady  friend.  Being 
in  every  thing  zealous  for  the  beauty  of  God's 
house,  he  made  many  pious  foundations,  beau- 
tified several  churches,  and  erected  a  noble 
library  for  the  use  of  his  church.  Throughout 
his  whole  diocess  he  placed  able  and  zealous 
pastors,  and  had  about  his  person  learned  cler- 
gymen and  monks.  Many  whom  the  Con- 
queror invited  over  from  France,  and  advanced 
to  the  first  dignities  in  the  English  Church, 
both  secular  and  regular,  were  lor  introducing 
the  particular  ecclesiastical  rites  and  offices  of 
the  places  from  which  they  came  :  whence 
great  confusion  was  occasioned  in  the  abbey  of 

1  Eadmer,  Hist.  Novor.  1.  1.  p.  40.  et.  1.  2.  p.  43.  Cone 
1. 10.  p.  494. 


*  This  see  was  first  erected  at  Shirebume,  in  the  reign 
of  Ina,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  who  procured  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester  to  be  divided  into  two.  and  the 
counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  to  be  assigned  to  the  bishopric  of  Shirebume, 
about  the  year  705.  In  905  this  was  again  divided,  and 
Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  allotted  to  a  new  bishopric 
which  was  erected  at  Wilton,  then  the  capital  city. 
Bishop  Herman,  in  1050,  united  again  the  two  sees  of 
Shirebunie  and  Wilton,  and,  a  little  before  his  death,  in 
1077,  removed  bis  residence  from  Wilton  to  Salisbury, 
two  miles  distant :  from  which  time  Wilton  sunk  so  low 
as  out  of  twelve  churches  to  have  only  one.  Old  Salis- 
bury was  a  good  town  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
was  famous  for  its  strong  castle,  and  stood  on  a  hill  a 
mile  from  the  river  Avon.  Bishop  Herman  having  re- 
moved hither  his  see,  St.  Osmund,  his  successor,  erected 
there  his  cathedral  and  palace,  of  which  no  token  is  now 
standing,  only  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary.  Want  of  water, 
and  disputes  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  always 
a  garrison  in  the  castle,  moved  the  bishops  to  build  them- 
selves a  house  at  Harpham  village,  a  mile  off;  upon  the 
Avon;  and  the  inhabitants  following  them  thither.  Old 
Salisbury  was  deserted,  and  New  Salisbury  was  built  in 
this  agreeable  situation.  Its  origin  may  be  dated  in 
1219,  when  the  cathedral,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, was  begun  by  the  learned  bishop  Richard  Poure. 
It  was  forty  years  in  building,  under  three  kings,  Richard  I. 
John,  and  Henry  III.  and  was  consecrated  in  1258. 
If  York  and  Lincoln  cathedrals  are  more  stately,  this  is 
the  most  regular  Gothic  building  in  the  kingdom,  in 
length  four  hundred  and  seventy-ci-ht  feet ;  in  breadth; 
in  the  body,  seventy-six  feet,  in  the  lower  great  cross-aisle, 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  in  the  upper  one  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet ;  in  height  to  the  vaulting,  eighty  feet ;  the 
fine  spire  so  justly  admired,  is  four  hundred  and  ten  feet 
hi.-h  •  the  cloister  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square. 
See  Leland's  Itinerary,  t.  3.  p.  76.  81.  Dr.  Brown 
Willis  on  Mitred  Abbeys,  t.  2.  Le  Neve's  i  asti  Angh- 
cani,  p.  256. 
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Glastenbury,  under  Thurston,  a  Norman,  from 
Caen,  wliom  the  king  had   Dominated   abbot 

there,  and  in  other  places.  To  remove  this  in- 
convenience, and  to  regulate  so  important  a 
part  of  the  divine  service  with  the  utmost  de- 
cency, piety,  and  devotion,  St.  Osmund  com- 
piled the  Use,  or  Breviary,  Missal  and  Ritual 
since  called,  of  Sarum,  for  his  church  :  wherein 
he  ascertained  all  the  rubrics  which  were  before 
not  sufficiently  determinate,  or  where  books 
were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  as  it  often 
happened,  while  transcribers  took  the  liberty  of 
varying  from  their  copies:  he  adjusted  and 
settled  the  ceremonial  of  divine  worship  in 
points  that  were  before  left  to  the  discretion  of 
them  that  officiated,  which  created  confusion 
and  disagreement  in  the  celebration  of  the  di- 
\  i  i if  office,  though  all  churches  agreed  in  the 
substance,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnson  observes,2  it 
was  established  here  by  our  first  converters  to 
say  the  divine  office  in  Latin,  which  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Several  other 
English  bishops  made  Uses  or  books  of  rubrics 
and  rituals,  which,  in  certain  accidental  points, 
diflfer  from  those  of  Sarum,  though  this  latter 
wao  so  much  approved  as  to  be  adopted  in  most 
diocesses  of  this  kingdom,*  till,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  so  many  of  the  clergy  obtained 
particular  licences  of  cardinal  Pole  to  say  the 
Roman  Breviary,3  that  this  became  universally 
received. 

St.  Osmund  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Aldhelm, 
and  disdained  not,  when  he  was  bishop,  to  copy 
ami  biud  books  with  his  own  hand.  The  saint, 
though  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  others,  and 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  was  always  soli- 
citous, in  the  fust  place,  for  the  sanctification 
of  his  own  soul.  Being  perfectly  dead  to  the 
world,  he  was  totally  a  stranger  to  ambition 
and  covetousness,  and  lived  in  continual  war 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  His  patience 
having  been  exercised,  and  his  soul  purified  by 
a  lingering  sickness,  he  departed  to  Cod,  whose 
glory  alone  he  had  sought  on  earth,  on  the 
night  before  the  4th  of  December,  in  1099. 

*  Johnson,  Gen.  Pref.  to  English  Canons,  p.  17. 

J  See  Legation]  Card.  Puli  in  Anglia  MS.  in  Bibl. 
.1.  Duac.  5.  voL  folio. 

*  Tins  appears  from  the  Constitutions  of  Henry 
Chichley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anno  1416,  art.  2. 
And  Ralph  Higden  testifies,  (ad  an.  1077,)  "  that  Os- 
mund urew  up  an  Ordinal,  which  was  received  by  almost 
all  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales."  "This  Ordinal," 
says  Johnson,  (t  2.  ad  an.  14 Hi.)  "  was  a  book  by  which 
all  the  differences  ire  reduced  to  one  certain  form,  both 
as  to  the  text  and  rubrics,   and  what  was  before  doubtful 

•    tained."     This   author   observes,  that  this   Or- 
!  Dproperly  called  by  some  a  new  liturgy  ;   which 
no   binhuji    is   allowed    to    frame.      St  Osmund   only  ad- 
justed the  nncertaintiea,  and  supplied  certain  detects  in 

the  Series,  rubrics,  and  directions  for  choral  service  ;  he 
should  have  added,  in  the  accidental  prayers.  For  his 
Ordinal  contain. d  a  new  ritual,  miss.il,  and  breviary,  or 
,'i"ii  of  the  rules  and  cei noonus  to  he 
Observed  in  them,  and  a  prescription  <■!  the  particular 
prayers  which    a  bishop  was  allowed  to   prescribe    fol  bis 

moeess:  before,  tins  was  reserved  to  the  pope  for  the 

sake  of  g; cuter  uniformity. 


He  was  buried  in  1ms  cathedral ;  his  venerable 
remains  were  afterward  translated  into  the  new 
cathedral,  and,  in  1457,  were  deposited  in  the 
chapel  of  our  Lady  in  that  church.  His  sump- 
tuous shrine  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  his  bones  remain  still  interred  in 
the  same  chapel,  and  are  covered  with  a  marble 
slab,  on  which  is  the  inscription  only  of  the  year 
M.XCIX.  He  was  solemnly  canonized  by 
Calixtus  III.  in  1456.  See  Malmesbur.  de 
Pontif.  Angl.  1.  2.  fol.  142.  Godwin,  de  Prse- 
sulibus  Angliae  cum  Annot.  per  D.  Ricardum, 
t.  1.  p.  337.  Brompton,  Chron.  p.  976. 
Knyghton,  1.  2.  p.  1351.  Waverleienses  An- 
nates (inter  Hist.  Angl.  5.  Oxonian  1687)  anno 
1092.  Wikes,  Chronicon  Sarisb.  monastery 
(ib.)  an.  1092.  Petrus  Bles.  ep.  133.  not.  p. 
747.  Florentius,  Simeon  Dunelm.  Obituar. 
Sarum.  S.  Anselm.  1.  3.  ep.  30.  Tanner,  in 
Bibl.  Brit.  p.  515.  Chron.  S.  Crucis  Edinburg. 
ap.  Wharton  in  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  159. 
Alford,  Annal.  an.  1091,  &c.  Hist.  Litter,  de 
la  Fr.  t.  8.  p.  573. 

ST.  MARUTHAS,  B.  C. 

This  holy  prelate  was  an  illustrious  father  of 
the  Syriac  Church  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century ;  and  was  bishop  of  Tagrit,  in  Meso- 
potamia, at  that  time  subject  to  the  Oriental 
empire,  though  near  the  borders  of  Persia. 
He  compiled  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs  who  suf- 
fered in  that  kingdom,  during  the  forty  years 
of  Sapor's  persecution,  from  340  to  380,  part 
of  which  valuable  collection  has  been  recovered 
and  published  by  Stephen  Assemani,  in  1748. 
St.  Maruthas  wrote  several  ymns  in  praise  of 
the  martyrs,  which,  togetner  with  others  of  St. 
Ephrem,  are  inserted  in  the  Chaidaic  divine 
office,  and  are  sung  by  the  Maronites,  Jacobites, 
and  Nestorians,  who  use  that  tongue  in  the 
Church  office.  St.  Maruthas  gathered  the 
relics  of  many  Persian  martyrs,  and  distributed 
them  over  the  Roman  empire,  that  the  people 
might  every  where  receive  tire  divine  blessing 
by  those  sacred  pledges.  Isdegerdes  having 
ascended  the  Persian  throne,  hi  401,  St.  Ma- 
ruthas made  a  journey  to  Constantinople  in 
403,  in  order  to  induce  Arcadius  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  new  king  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
tressed Christians.  But  he  found  the  court 
too  much  embroiled  in  carrying  on  an  unjust 
persecution  against  St.  Chrysostom.  Maruthas 
hastened  back  into  Mesopotamia.  The  year 
following  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  St.  Chrysostom  recommended 
him  to  the  widow  Olympias,  entreating  her  to 
assist  him,  and  promote  what  he  himself  had 
begun  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Persia,  for 
which  he  expressed  an  extraordinary  zeal.1 
Theodosius  the  Younger  having  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  empire,  honoured  St.  Maruthas 
with  the  commissions  of  two  successive  em- 
bassies to  Isdegerdes,  to  settle  a  lasting  peace 
1  S.  Chrys.  ep.  14. 
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between   the  two  empires.     The  Persian  mo- 
narch   conceived  the   highest  esteem    for  the 
saint,  and  by  his  prayers  was  cured  of  a  violent 
headach,  which  his  Magians  had  not  been  able 
to  relieve,  as  Socrates  relates.2     This  historian 
adds,  that  the  king  from  that  time  usually  called 
him  The  friend  of  God ;    and  the  Magians, 
fearing  that  the  prince  should  be  brought  over 
by  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  had  recourse  to 
a  wicked  and  base  contrivance.     They  hid  a 
man  under  the  ground  in  the  temple,  who  when 
the  king  came  to  adore  the  perpetual  fire,  cried 
out :  "  Drive  out  of  this  holy  place  the  king 
whc  impiously  believes  a  priest  of  the  Chris- 
tians."     Isdegerdes   hereupon   was    going   to 
dismiss  the  bishop;  but  Maruthas  persuaded 
the   king  to  go  again  to  the  sacred  place,  as- 
suring  him   that   by  causing  the  floor  to  be 
opened,  he  would  discover  a  wicked  imposture. 
The  king  did  so ;  and  the  issue  was,  that  he 
commanded   the   Magians   who   attended  the 
place  to  be  decimated,  and  publicly  gave  Ma- 
ruthas leave  to  erect   churches   wherever    he 
pleased.  The  holy  bishop  rebuilt  a  considerable 
number  in  several  parts  of  Persia,  and  in  his 
second  embassy  thither  made  a  long  stay,  and 
held  two  synods  at  Ctesiphon :  in  the  latter,  in 
414,   Arianism  was  condemned,   and   several 
regulations  of  discipline  were  made.     St.  Ma- 
ruthas, in  his  old  age,  returned  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  brought  back  with  him  many  relics 
of  martyrs,  and  enriched  his  own  church  with 
such  a  multitude,  that  the  city  of  Tagrit  was 
from  that  time  called  Martyropolis. 

The  principal  work  of  this  father  is  a  Syro- 
Chaldaic  Liturgy,  which  the  Maronites,  who 
employ  that  language  in  celebrating  the  divine 
office,  still  make  use  of  on  certain  days.  A 
manuscript  copy  of  his  Syriac  commentary  on 
the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  library  :  out  of  which  Joseph  Asse- 
mani  has  extracted  many  testimonies  to  prove 
the  belief  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  eucharist.3  A  history  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  with  the  canons,  translated  into  Syriac, 
compiled  by  St.  Maruthas,  is  mentioned  by 
Ebedjesus  ;  which,  if  ever  discovered,  will  be  a 
most  valuable  treasure.  This  holy  bishop  died 
at  his  own  see  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  there  interred.  During  the 
incursions  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs  his  body 
was  conveyed  into  Egypt,  where  it  still  remains 
in  an  honourable  monument  in  the  monastery 
of  our  Lady,  in  the  desert  of  Scete,  inhabited 
by  Syrian  monks.  Stephen  Assemani  saw 
there  a  Syro-Chaldaic  manuscript,  containing 
a  long  history  of  the  life  of  St.  Maruthas,  and 
several  of  his  writings ;  but  was  not  able  to 
procure  a  copy.  The  Cophtists  in  Egypt  ho- 
nour St.  Maruthas  on  the  19th  of  February : 
the  Syrians  and  Melchites  on  the  6th  of  that 
month :  the  Greeks  and  Latins  on  the  4th  of 
December.  See  Jos.  Assemani,  in  Bibl.  Orient, 
and  Steph.  Assemani,  in  Acta  Mart.  Orient. 
*  Socr.  1.  7.  c.  8.  s  See€eillier.  t,  10.  p.  4G7. 


Also  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Photius 
t.  10.  p.  466. 
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SAINT  SI  RAN,  OR  SIGIRANNUS, 
ABBOT  IN  BERRY,  C. 

He  was  a  native  of  Berry,  and  of  noble  extrac- 
tion ;  studied  m  his  youth  at  Tours,  and  was 
afterward  cupbearer  to  kingClotaire  II.  Whilst 
he  lived  at  court  he  always  wore  a  rou^h  hair 
shirt  under  his  garments,  and  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  to  holy  prayer.  To 
give  himself  up  wholly  to  this  heavenly  exer- 
cise he  took  holy  Orders  at  Tours  in  625,  and 
served  that  church  some  time  in  quality  of  arch- 
deacon. In  640  he  made  a  penitential  pilgri- 
mage to  Rome,  and  after  his  return  founded 
two  monasteries  in  the  diocess  of  Bourges,  the 
one  called  Meobec  or  Millepecus,  and  the  other 
Lonrey,  now  St.  Siran's,  near  Maisiers.  This 
latter  he  governed  with  great  sanctity  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  655.  He  is  ho- 
noured in  France  among  the  saints.  See  his 
life  in  Mabillon,  Act  Ben. 

ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 

FATHER  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Titus  Flavius  Clemens  was  a  native  of  Athens, 
began  his  studies  in  Greece,  continued  them 
in  Italy,  Asia   Minor,  Assyria,  and   Palestine, 
and  ended  his  days  in  Egypt :  for  an  insatiable 
desire  of  knowledge  made  him  compass  almost 
the  whole  world  to  improve  himself  in  human 
literature.     He  mentions  five  eminent  masters 
he  had,  one  in  Greece  of  the  Ionic  sect,*  two 
in  Calabria,  and  two  more  in  the  East.     He 
was  well  skilled  in  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
but  leaned  more  to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics; 
and,  without   tying   himself  to   any  particular 
institute,  chose  freely  what  appeared  most  excel- 
lent wherever  he  found  it.    One  of  the  masters 
whom  he  had  in  Palestine,  was  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction,  and   probably  a  Christian :    but  the 
last  he  met  with,  whom  he  preferred  before  all 
the   others,   was  Pantasnus,   who   taught   the 
catechetical    school    at    Alexandria.      In    this 
search  of  truth  he  discovered  the  errors  of  ido- 
latry, and  came  to  the  light  of  faith  :  for  when 
he  was   rich  in  all  the   opulence   of  profane 
learning,  he  saw,  nevertheless,  that  there  was 
another  kind  of  knowledge  of  more  importance 
to   the   happiness   of  man,    which  was  to   be 
learned  only  from  religion.     From  that  instant 
his  thirst  after  knowledge  took  a  different  turn, 
and  fixed  upon  theology,  "  aiming  at  nothing," 
as  he  says,  "  but  a  life  perfected  with  all  vir- 
tues."    He  tells   us,  that  some  of  those  who 
immediately  succeeded  the  apostles,  and   pre- 
served the  true  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine 
from  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St 

•  The  Ionic  sect,  founded  by  Thales,  ended  in  Arche- 
laus  the  master  of  Socrates :  but  this  is  only  true  of 
public  schools  of  this  se ct  for  mauy  particular  persons 
followed  it  much  later. 
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Paul,  "  have  lived  down  to  our  time,  to  shed 
into  our  hearts  the  seed  which  they  had  received 
of  the  apostles  their  predecessors.''1  Pantsnus 
beiuir,  sent  by  the  bishop  Demetrius  into  the 
Indies,  in  1S9,  Clement  succeeded  him  in  the 
great  school  of  the  Christian  doctrine  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  taught  with  great  success, 
and,  among  other  scholars  of  great  eminence, 
had  Origen  and  St.  Alexander,  afterward 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  martyr.  His  method 
of  instructing  consisted  in  teaching  his  scholars 
first  what  was  good  in  the  heathenish  philo- 
sophy, and  so  leading  them  by  degrees  to 
Christianity;  which  they  embraced  more  rea- 
dily when  they  had  relished  many  of  its  sublime 
maxims  of  morality  derived  from  the  light  of 
nature,  and  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers.*  Clement  was  promoted  to  the 
priesthood  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Severus ;  for  Eusebius  gives  him  that  title  in 
the  year  195.  The  persecution  which  that 
emperor  raised  against  the  Church  in  202, 
obliged  him  to  abandon  his  employment.  He 
went  over  to  Cappadocia.  Soon  after  we  meet 
with  him  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  preached 
with  great  constancy  and  success,  as  appears  in 
a  letter  written  by  Alexander.3  Thence  he 
passed  to  Antioch,  and  wherever  he  came  he 
con  tinned  and  enlarged  the  flock  of  Christ. 
From  Antioch  he  returned  to  Alexandria. 

The  ancients  have  left  great  eulogiums  of  the 
virtue  and  learning  of  St.  Clement ;  but  his 
greatest  and  standing  eulogium are  his  writings, 
in  which  he  communicated  to  others  part  of 
the  treasure  he  had  amassed.  In  his  Exhorta- 
tion (or  advice)  to  the  Gentiles,  he  laid  open 
the  absurdity  of  idolatry  by  giving  an  historical 
account  of  its  mythology  :  through  this  work 
he  has  interspersed  many  curious  discoveries 
he  had  made  in  his  travels,  by  which  he  gave 
great  force  to  his  reasoning,  and  a  surprising 
agreeableness  to  his  work.  His  next  compo- 
sition is  called  Stromata,  a  word  which  signi- 
iegated  hangings,  or  tapestry  made  up 
of  great  variety  or  mixture.  It  is  a  miscellany 
Ll  books,  without  much  order,  which  the 
author  compares,  not  to  a  curious  garden 
where  the  trees  and  plants  are  set  in  exact 
order,  but  to  a  thick  shady  mountain,  where 
trees  of  all  kinds  grow  promiscuously  together. 
In  this  work  (which  he  says  he  made  to  serve 
him  as  a  collection  in  his  old  age,  when  his 
memory  should  fail  him)  he  is  thought  to  have 
shown  too  much  of  the  philosopher,  and  to 
-I  BOme  things  unwarily,  which 
yet  will  generally  admit  a  candid  interpreta- 
tion. 'I'm-  stsle  is  harsher  than  in  his  other 
works:  yet  there  runs  through  H  a  surprising 
rein  ol  materials  and  richness  of  sentiment, 
with  a  profusion  of  learning  which  seems  pro- 
digious :  and  many  discourses  on  morality, 
metaphysics,     various    heroics,     idolatry,    and 

1  S.  Clum.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  271,  it  up.   Eus.  1.  5. 

1  Strum.  LI.]  *  Eus.  1.  6.  c.  3. 


theology  are  joined  together  by  a  thread  of 
reasoning.  In  the  sixth  book,  he  draws  a  cha- 
racter of  the  true  Gnostic  or  good  Christian. 
'The  principal  strokes  in  his  picture  are,  that 
the  true  Gnostic  has  the  command  over  his 
passions,  is  exactly  temperate,  and  allows  his 
body  no  more  than  what  is  necessary :  he  loves 
God  above  all  things,  and  creatures  for  God's 
sake,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  him,  and 
nothing  is  able  to  separate  him  from  this  love. 
He  bears  with  patience  all  unfortunate  acci- 
dents, and  makes  it  his  business  to  learn  all 
things  which  relate  to  God.  He  is  never  over- 
come with  anger ;  and  prays  continually  by 
charity  that  unites  him  to  God,  begging  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  and  grace  not  to  sin  any 
more,  but  to  do  good.  In  the  seventh  book 
he  goes  on  describing  the  virtues  of  his  Gnos- 
tic ;  and  says  he  employs  himself  entirely  iu 
honouring  God,  in  loving  him,  in  understand- 
ing, hearing,  and  imitating  his  Word  which 
was  made  man  for  our  salvation  ;  that  he  is 
gentle,  courteous,  affable,  patient,  charitable, 
sincere,  faithful,  and  temperate  :  that  he  de- 
spises the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  is 
ready  to  suffer  every  thing  for  Jesus  Christ : 
that  he  does  nothing  out  of  ostentation,  fear,  or 
desire  of  being  rewarded,  but  acts  out  of  pure 
love  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  ;  lastly, 
that  he  is  entirely  holy  and  divine.  The  Gnos- 
tic prayeth  in  all  places,  but  this  he  does  in 
secret,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart;  whether  he 
be  in  public  places,  or  in  conversation,  or  at 
work.  He  praiseth  God  continually,  not  only 
in  the  morning  when  he  riseth,  and  at  noon 
day  ;  but  when  he  is  walking,  resting,  or  dress- 
ing, he  is  always  glorifying  God  like  the  sera- 
phims  mentioned  by  Isaias.  St.  Clement  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  from  the  false  Gnostics,  or 
heretics  in  his  time  who  disturbed  the  Church 
by  abominable  novelties  and  pretences  to  an 
imaginary  perfection.  The  errors  and  extrava- 
gancies, into  which  many  fall,  concerning  per- 
fection, demonstrate  that  this  subject  is  to  be 
handled  with  extreme  delicacy.  St.  Clement, 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  false  mystics, 
lays  down  the  nature  and  extent  of  each  theo- 
logical virtue,  and  particularly  the  purity  of 
the  love  of  God.  He  judiciously  marks  out 
the  bounds  between  resignation  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  treats  on  Activity,  Transformation, 
and  Union,  so  as  to  hold  the  form  of  sound 
words,  and  to  shun  obscurity,  the  language  of 
the  deceiver,  and  the  illusions  of  fanaticism. 
St.  Clement's  short  treatise  entitled,  Who  in  the 
rich  man  that  shall  be  saved?  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  young  rich 
man,  Mark  x.  showing,  that  in  order  to  be 
saved,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  person  abso- 
lutely to  quit  his  riches,  provided  he  make  a 
good  use  of  them.  Here  the  author  discourses 
of  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  and  of 
repentance  ;  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  which,  he 
relates  the  famous  history  of  the  young  robber, 
reclaimed  by  St.  John. 
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The   Pedagogue   of  St.   Clement,  in   three  I  in  the  extent  of  his  learning."     St.  Alexander 
books,  is  an  excellent  abridgement  of  Christian  J  of  Jerusalem  and  other  ancients  exceedingly 


morality,  and  shows  in  what  maimer  all  good 
Christians  lived  in  those  early  ages.  In  the 
first  book,  the  author  shows  that  Christ  is  the 
pedagogue,  conductor,  and  pastor  of  men, 
and  all  stand  in  need  of  instruction  ;  for  a 
Christian's  whole  life  ought  to  be  a  continued 
series  of  virtuous  actions.  In  the  second  book, 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  cer- 
tain particular  duties,  especially  relating  to 
abstinence,  mortification,  modesty,  humility, 
silence,  prayer,  alms,  and  chastity,  both  in  the 
state  of  marriage  and  in  that  of  virginity.  He 
prescribes  plain  food,  barely  as  conducing  to 
health  and  strength  ;  but  one  meal  a  day,  in 
the  evening ;  or  at  the  most  only  two,  that  is, 
besides  the  great  meal,  a  breakfast  of  dry  bread 
without  drinking.  He  proves  the  moderate  use 
of  wine  to  be  lawful  against  the  encratitae,  but 
forbids  it  young  persons,  and  will  have  it  only 
drunk  at  the  evening  meal,  and  then  very  spar- 
ingly. Luxury  in  furniture  and  apparel,  he 
condemns  and  inveighs  against,  better  than 
Juvenal  or  any  ancient  satirist  had  ever  done 
before  him.  Sleep  he  orders  to  be  moderate, 
and  never  allows  it  in  the  day :  he  requires  the 
night  to  be  begun  by  repeating  the  divine 
praises,  and  that  we  rise  several  times  in  the 
night  to  pray,  and  get  up  in  the  morning  before 
day.  Against  the  licentiousness  of  the  pagans 
he  shows  that  all  impurities  are  sins  against 
reason.  In  the  third  book,  he  speaks  of  mo- 
desty, &c.  and  shows  that  none  but  Christians 
are  truly  rich,  their  treasure  being  frugality. 
He  concludes  by  exhorting  men  to  hearken  to 
the  saving  precepts  of  Christ,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses a  prayer,  praising  Him  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  returning  Him  thanks 
for  making  him  a  member  of  the  Church.  In 
this  work  many  excellent  rules  are  laid  down 
for  conducting  souls  to  true  perfection  ;  but  in 
a  translation  it  would  be  necessary  that  certain 
expressions  should  be  made  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  our  times.* 

St.  Clement's  style  in  his  Pedagogue,  and 
especially  in  his  exhortation  to  the  Gentiles,  is 
florid,  eiegant,  and  sublime,  as  Photius  ob- 
serves ;  but  the  diction  is  not  Attic  or  per- 
fectly pure.  Great  erudition  is  displayed  in 
all  his  writings,  especially  in  his  Exhortation  to 
the  Gentiles.  St.  Jerom  calls  him,  "  the 
most  learned  of  our  authors.''4  And  Theodo- 
ret  says,5  "  That  holy  man  surpassed  all  others 

*  CataL  et  Ep.  ad  Magn.        *  H»ret.  Fab.  1. 1.  c.  8. 

*  Photius,  cod.  109,  gives  an  abstract  of  several 
errors  found  in  a  book  of  this  father  called  Hypotiposes. 
A  fragment  of  this  work  is  extant,  entitled,  An  extract 
of  the  oriental  doctrine  of  Theodotus  (of  Palestine.) 
Photius  says,  the  heretics  had  corrupted  this  writing.  St. 
Clement  also  copied  sometimes  the  sentiments  of  philoso- 
phers and  others,  which  he  never  approved  or  adopted. 
This  charge,  however,  has  weakened  his  authority,  in 
points  of  doctrine  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  and 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  condemned 
all  heresies  which  she  condemned. 


commend  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  The  late 
pious  French  author  of  the  Bibliotheque  porta- 
tive des  Peres  de  l'Eglise,  observes,  that  Clement 
is  one  of  the  great  masters  of  an  interior  life 
among  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
that  his  principal  maxims  are,  that  the  Gnostic 
or  spiritual  Christian  ought  to  pray  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  both  in  the  secret  of  his  heart, 
and  often  by  singing  psalms  and  hymns  to  the 
Lord  :  that  he  must  have  crucified  all  inordinate 
desires,  and  must  hold  his  passions  in  perfect 
subjection,  and  that  though  he  be  united  by 
charity  to  his  beloved,  he  pray  assiduously  for 
the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  for  the  grace  not  to 
sin.  St.  Clement  died  at  Alexandria,  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  was  slain  in 
217.  His  name  had  a  place  in  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  Usuard,  which  was  long  used  in  most 
churches  in  Gaul,  but  never  in  the  Roman. 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  learned  dissertation, 
addressed  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  made  in  1749,  excellently  shows, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  ever  in- 
serting his  name  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 
The  authority  of  certain  private  calendars,  and 
the  custom  of  sacred  biographers  suffices  for 
giving  his  life  in  this  place.  See  Tillemont,  t. 
3.  Ceillier,  t.  2.  and  John  Potter,  then  bishop 
of  Oxford,  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  accurate  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  which  he  published  with 
notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1715,  t.  1.  p.  1.  t.  2.  p.  10. 
40.  et  seq. 
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ST.  SABAS,  ABBOT. 

From  his  life  excellently  written  by  Cyril,  monk  of  Pales- 
tine, in  557,  author  of  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silent, 
of  that  of  St.  Euthymius,  and  of  this  of  St.  Sabas, 
which  is  correctly  published  by  Bollandus,  '20  January, 
and  iu  Greek  by  Cotelerius  Monum.  Gr.  t  3.  p.  220. 
574.  These  Acts  in  Metaphrastes  are  adulterated  by 
certain  counterfeit  additions.  See  Assemani,  t.  5.  p. 
410. 

A.  D.  532. 

St.  Sabas,  one  of  the  most  renowned  patri- 
archs of  the  monks  of  Palestine,  was  born  at 
Mutalasca,  in  Cappadocia,  not  far  from  Cajsarea, 
the  capital,  in  439.  The  name  of  his  father 
was  John,  that  of  his  mother,  Sophia  :  both 
were  pious,  and  of  illustrious  families.  The 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  being 
obliged  to  go  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  took  his 
wife  with  him,  and  recommended  his  son  Sabas, 
with  the  care  of  his  estate,  to  Hermias,  the 
brother  of  his  wife.  This  uncle's  wife  used  the 
child  so  harshly  that,  three  years  after,  he  went 
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to  an  uncle  called  Gregory,  brother  to  his  father, 
hoping  there  to  live  in  peace.  Gregory  having 
the  care  of  the  child,  demanded  also  the  admi- 
nistration Ol  his  estate,  whence  great  lawsuits 
and  animosities  arose  between  the  two  uncles. 
Sabas,  who  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  took 
great  offence  at  these  discords  about  so  con- 
temptible  a  thing  as  earthly  riches,  and,  the 
grace  <<  God  working  powerfully  in  his  heart, 
he  resolved  to  renounce  for  ever  what  was  a 
source  of  so  great  evils  among  men.  He  re- 
tired to  a  monastery  called  Flavinia,  three-miles 
from  Mutalasca,  and  the  abbot  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  took  great  care  to  see 
him  instructed  in  the  science  of  the  saints,  and 
in  the  rules  of  a  monastic  profession.  His 
uncles,  blinded  by  avarice  and  mutual  animo- 
sity, were  some  years  without  opening  their 
eyes  ;  but  at  last,  ashamed  of  their  conduct 
towards  a  nephew,  they  agreed  together  to  take 
him  out  of  his  monastery,  restore  him  his 
estate,  and  persuade  him  to  marry.  In  vain 
they  employed  all  means  to  gain  their  point. 
Sabas  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  the  world, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
his  heart  was  so  united  to  God,  that  nothing 
could  draw  him  from  his  good  purpose.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  fervour  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  virtues,  especially  humility,  mortifi- 
cation, and  prayer,  as  the  means  to  attain  all 
others.  One  day,  whilst  he  was  at  work  in  the 
garden,  he  saw  a  tree  loaded  with  fair  and 
beautiful  apples,  and  gathered  one  with  an  in- 
tention to  eat  it.  But  reflecting  that  this  was 
a  temptation  of  the  devil,  he  threw  the  apple 
on  the  ground,  and  trod  upon  it.  Moreover, 
to  punish  himself,  and  more  perfectly  to  over- 
come the  enemy,  he  made  a  vow  never  to  eat 
any  apples  as  long  as  he  lived.  By  this  vic- 
tory over  himself  he  made  great  progress  in  all 
other  virtues,  exercising  himself  by  day  in  la- 
bour, accompanied  with  prayer,  and  by  night 
in  watching  in  devotions,  always  flying  idleness 
as  the  root  of  all  evils,  sleeping  only  as  much 
as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  nature, 
and  never  interrupting  his  labours  but  to  lift 
up  his  hands  to  God.  Though  he  was  the 
youngest  in  the  house  he  soon  surpassed  all 
the  rest  in  fervour  and  virtue.  So  tender  was 
his  charity  ami  compassion,  that  once  when  he 
iraa  serving  the  baker,  who  had  put  his  wet 
clothes  into  the  oven  to  dry,  and,  forgetting 
them,  had  put  in  fire,  Beeing  him  much  trou- 
bled 1 1 1 r  his  clothes,  he  went  into  the  oven  and 
;  them  out  through  the  flames  without 
hurt.  When  Sabas  had  been  teli  years  in  this 
monastery,  being  eighteen  years  old,  with  t i it- 
leave  ot  his  abbot,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  visit 
the  holy  places,  and  to  edify  himself  l>y  the 
examples  ol  the  eminent  solitaries  of  that  coun- 
'  lie   passed    the  winter   in  the    monastery 

o    I'      irioo,  governed  at  that  time  by  the  holy 
ilpidius.     All  the  brethren  were  charmed 
with    his     virtue,    and    desired    earnestly     that 
he    would   fix    his    abode    union"'    them  :     but 


his  great  love  of  silence  and  retirement  made 
him  prefer  the  manner  of  life  practised  by  St. 
Euthymius.  He  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  that 
holy  abbot,  conjuring  him  with  many  tears  to 
receive  him  among  his  disciples.  St.  Euthy- 
mius judged  him  too  young  to  continue  in  his 
laura  with  the  anchorets ;  so  extreme  a  soli- 
tude being  only  proper  for  the  most  perfect; 
for  a  laura  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  separate 
cells  or  hermitages  in  a  desert.  Euthymius, 
therefore,  recommended  him  to  the  monastery 
below  the  hill,  which  was  under  the  conduct  of 
Theoctistus  and  a  kind  of  noviceship  to  the 
laura,  from  which  it  lay  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant, the  laura  itself  being  twelve  miles  from 
Jerusalem. 

Sabas  consecrated  himself  to  God  with  new 
fervour,  working  all  day,  and  watching  in 
prayer  a  good  part  of  the  night.  As  he  was 
very  lusty  and  strong,  he  assisted  all  his  breth- 
ren in  their  offices,  and  prepared  himself  the 
wood  and  water  for  the  house  with  extraordi- 
nary care  and  cheerfulness.  He  served  the 
sick  with  singular  diligence  and  affection  ;  and 
was  always  the  first  and  the  last  at  the  divine 
office,  and  in  every  regular  duty.  A  tempta- 
tion put  his  virtue  to  the  trial.  He  was  sent  by 
his  abbot  as  companion  to  another  monk  on 
certain  affairs  to  Alexandria.  There  his  pa- 
rents knew  him  and  desired  to  engage  him  to 
accept  his  father's  post  and  estate  in  the  world  : 
but  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  would  be 
to  apos'atize  from  the  service  of  God  which  he 
had  chosen.  They  pressed  him  at  least  to  ac- 
cept a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  necessaries ; 
but  he  would  only  take  three  pieces  of  gold, 
and  those  he  gave  all  to  his  abbot  on  his  re- 
turn. When  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he 
obtained  leave  of  St.  Euthymius  to  spend  five 
days  a-week  in  a  remote  cave,  which  time  he 
passed,  without  eating  any  thing,  in  prayer 
and  manual  labour.  He  left  his  monastery  on 
Sunday  evening,  carrying  with  him  palm-twigs, 
and  came  back  on  Saturday  morning  with  fifty 
baskets  which  he  had  made,  imposing  upon 
himself  a  task  of  ten  a-day.  Thus  ne  liad 
lived  five  years,  till  St.  Euthymius  chose  him 
and  one  Domitian  for  his  companions  in  his 
great  yearly  retreat  in  the  deserts  of  Rouban, 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  his 
forty  flays'  fast.  They  entered  this  solitude 
together  on  the  14»th  of  January,  and  retnrned 
to  their  monastery  on  Palm-Sunday.  In  the 
first  retreat  Sabas  fell  down  in  the  wilderness, 
almost  dead  with  thirst.  St.  Euthymius,  moved 
with  compassion,  addressed  a  prayer  to  Christ, 
that  he  would  take  pity  on  his  young  fervent 
soldier,  and,  striking  his  staff  into  the  earth,  a 
spring  gushed  forth  :  of  which  Sabas  drinking 
a  little,  recovered  his  strength  so  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  hear  the  fatigues  of  his  retreat. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Euthymius  a  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  crept  into  that  monastery  :  on 
which  account  Sabas,  sensible  that  a  religious 
house    in   such  a  condition  is  like  a  general 
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shipwreck,  in  which  every  one  must  save  him- 
self as  he  can,  retired  into  a  desert  toward  the 
East,  in  which  St.  Gerasimus  lived.  The 
devil  here  endeavoured  to  affright  him  by 
appearing  in  divers  shapes  of  serpents  and 
beasts:  but  the  servant  of  God,  armed  with 
prayer  and  faith,  surmounted  all  his  assaults. 
Four  years  the  saint  had  spent  in  his  wilder- 
ness in  a  total  separation  from  all  commerce 
with  men,  when,  directed  by  an  admonition  of 
heaven,  he  chose  his  dwelling  in  a  cave  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
ran  the  brook  Cedron.  The  water  of  that  tor- 
rent not  being  there  drinkable,  he  fetched  what 
he  used  from  a  spring  five  miles  off,  through  a 
very  rough  and  steep  way.  He  was  obliged  to 
hang  a  cord  down  the  descent  to  hold  himself 
by  in  mounting  up  it.  Wild  herbs  which  grew 
on  the  rocks  were  his  food,  till  certain  coun- 
trymen, who  found  him  by  his  cord,  out  of 
respect  brought  him  on  certain  days  a  little 
bread,  cheese,  dates,  and  other  little  things 
which  he  might  want. 

After  he  had  lived  here  five  years,  several 
resorted  to  him,  desiring  to  serve  God  under 
his  direction.  He  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
consent:  but  charity  overcoming  the  resistance 
which  his  humility  raised,  he  founded  a  new 
laura,  which  at  first  consisted  of  seventy  per- 
sons, all  desirous  to  devote  themselves  to 
praise  and  serve  God  without  interruption. 
He  marked  to  each  the  place  to  build  their 
cell  ;  and,  having  prayed  to  God  that  they 
might  find  water,  caused  a  pit  to  be  dug  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  a  spring  was  dis- 
covered which  subsisted  in  succeeding  ages. 
He  built  also  a  little  chapel  with  an  altar. 
The  number  of  his  disciples  was  shortly 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  which 
obliged  him  to  extend  his  laura  on  the  other 
side  of  the  torrent.  He  watched  over  all,  and 
provided  for  their  necessities  with  an  incredible 
attention.  He  taught  them  to  overcome  their 
passions,  to  discover  and  defeat  the  artifices  of 
the  devil,  and  to  pray  with  fruit  and  holy  per- 
severance. To  cut  off  all  necessities  and  pre- 
texts of  ever  leaving  their  solitude,  by  the  help 
of  certain  charitable  persons,  he  supplied  them 
with  all  things  in  a  manner  suitable  to  persons 
dead  to  the  world.  He  had  no  priest  in  his 
community,  and  he  thought  no  religious  man 
could  aspire  to  that  dignity  without  presump- 
tion. He  grieved,  however,  to  depend  upon 
the  opportunity  of  some  strange  priest  for  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries.  Certain 
factious  spirits  in  the  community  formed  a 
schism  against  their  holy  abbot,  and  accused 
him  to  Sallust,  then  lately  made  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  The  prelate  found  their  invec- 
tives groundless,  except  that  the  want  of  a 
priest  was  a  real  defect  in  the  community.  He 
therefore  compelled  Sabas  to  receive  that  sacred 
character  at  his  hands.  The  abbot  was  then 
fifty-three  years  old.  The  reputation  of  his 
sanctity  drew  persons  from  very  remote  coun- 


tries to  his  laura.  Our  saint  assigned  a  parti- 
cular chapel  for  the  Armenian  monks,  where 
they  performed  the  first  part  of  the  divine 
office,  which  consists  of  prayers  and  instruc- 
tions in  their  own  tongue:  but  met  in  the 
great  church  to  finish  it,  and  to  make  the  obla- 
tion and  receive  the  communion  with  the  res-t. 
After  the  death  of  the  saint's  father,  his  mo- 
ther came  to  him,  and  served  God  under  his 
direction.  With  the  money  which  she  brought 
he  built  two  hospitals,  one  for  strangers,  and 
another  for  the  sick ;  also  an  hospital  at 
Jericho,  and  a  monastery  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  called  Castel ;  and  another  small  one  a 
mile  distant,  for  the  young,  where  they  learned 
the  psalter  and  religious  exercises.  When 
they  were  perfect  in  these,  and  ripe  in  years, 
he  translated  them  to  the  house  of  Castel  ;  and 
drew  out  of  this  nursery  those  that  were  mos 
perfect  into  his  laura.  Sallust,  patriarch  ci 
Jerusalem,  established  St.  Sabas  exarch  or 
superior-general  over  all  the  monks  of  Pales- 
tine, who  lived  in  several  cells,  and  St.  Theo- 
dosius  over  all  who  lived  in  community,  or  the 
Cenobites.  St.  Sabas,  after  the  example  of 
St.  Euthymius,  left  his  disciples  every  year 
after  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  passed 
the  whole  Lent  without  being  seen  by  any 
one,  eating  nothing  all  that  time,  except 
that  he  received  the  holy  eucharist  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  which  he  always  took 
with  him  for  that  purpose.  If  any  of  his  disci- 
ples accompanied  him,  he  caused  them  to 
carry  with  them  some  dried  bread  for  their 
subsistence.  In  one  of  these  retreats,  he 
found  a  holy  hermit  who  had  lived  on  wild 
herbs,  without  seeing  any  man  thirty-eight 
years.  He  had  with  him  very  edifying  dis- 
courses ;  but  the  next  year  found  him  dead, 
and  buried  him.  The  patriarch  Sallust,  dying 
in  493,  the  rebellious  monks  above-mentioned 
went  to  his  successor  Elias,  hoping  that  he 
would  hear  their  complaints.  Sabas  was  in- 
formed of  their  cabals,  and,  not  to  be  an  occa- 
sion of  others'  malice,  withdrew  himself  pri- 
vately, saying,  that  we  must  resist  the  devils, 
but  yield  to  men,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

He  went  into  the  desert  of  Scythopolis,  near 
the  river  Gadara,  where  he  went  into  a  great 
cave  to  pray.  It  happened  to  be  the  den  of  a 
huge  lion.  At  midnight  the  beast  came  in, 
and  finding  this  guest,  dared  not  to  touch 
him,  but  taking  him  gently  by  his  garments, 
plucked  him  as  if  it  had  been  to  draw  him  out. 
The  saint  was  no  ways  affrighted  or  troubled, 
but  began  leisurely  and  with  much  devotion  to 
recite  aloud  the  midnight  psalms.  The  lion 
went  out,  and  when  the  holy  man  had  finished 
matins,  came  in  again,  and  nulled  him  by  the 
skirts  of  his  clothes  as  he  had  done,  before. 
The  saint  spoke  to  the  beast  and  said,  the 
place  was  big  enough  to  hold  them  both.  The 
lion  at  those  words  departed,  and  returned 
thither  no  more.  Certain  thieves  found  St. 
Sabas  in  his  cave,  and  were  so  moved  by  his 
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example  and  discourses,  that  they  all  embraced 
a  penitential   life.     Many  persons  here,  again 
put  themselves  under  his  conduct;  but,  finding 
himself  distracted  by  their  direction,  and  by  a 
number  of  visitants  who  resorted   thither,   he 
abandoned  his  cell   to   them  ;    and  this  place 
grew  into  a  monastery.     He  enjoyed  the  sweet- 
ness of  perfect  solitude  some  time,  when,  moved 
with  tender  charity  and  compassion,   he  went 
to  vi^it  his  former  rebellious  monks,  who  conti- 
nued   hardened    in    their    iniquity,    and   were 
joined  by  twenty  others.    The  saint  was  pierced 
with  grief  to  see  them  thus  give  death  to  their 
own  souls,  and  draw  others  into  the  same  per- 
dition.    It  seemed  to  him  that  he  felt  his  own 
limbs  torn   from  his  body  whilst  he  saw  his 
monks  separated  from  him.    In  order  to  soften 
their  hatred  and  malice,  he  gave  them  every 
token   of  the  greatest  sweetness,  tenderness, 
and  goodness ;    but  they  were  not  yet  to  be 
gained.     He  left  them  a  second  time,  to  ask 
their  conversion   with   greater  fervour  of  t«he 
Father  of  mercies.    He  retired  near  Nicopolis, 
living  some  time  under  the  boughs  of  a  shady 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  furnished  him  with  food 
till  the  master  of  the  field  built  him  a  cell  and 
afforded  him  his  scanty  diet.     Elias,  the  pa- 
triarch, ordered    Sabas  to  appoint  a  superior 
for  the  disciples  whom    he    had    gathered    at 
Nicopolis,  and  to  return  to  his  great  laura,  to 
which  he  sent  his  orders  to  receive  him.     The 
factious  monks,  in  a  rage,  threw  down  a  build- 
ing which  he  had  raised,  and,  after  many  dis- 
orders, left  that  place,  and  settled  in  certain 
old  ruinous  cells  near  the  brook  Theon.     The 
great  laura  was  freed  from  their  scandals,  and 
Sabas  soon  renewed  in  it  the  spirit  of  fervour 
and   charity.     His   zeal    and    compassion    for 
the    seditious    apostates    made    him    still    to 
weep  for  them.     He  even  procured  and  sent 
them  seventy  pieces  of  gold  to  build  them  a 
church    and    furnish    them    with    necessaries. 
This  excess  of  goodness  made  them  to  enter 
into  themselves,  confess  their  crime,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  their  abbot.     St.  Sabas  no- 
minated a  superior  to  govern  them  ;  and,  under 
his  direction,  this  became  a   new  very  regular 
monastery.     The  saint  founded  several  others 
after  the  same  model. 

The  eastern  churches  were  then  in  great 
contusion.  The  emperor  Anastasius  supported 
the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  banished  many 
Catholic  bishops.  The  patriarch  Elias  sent  to 
him  as  deputies  St.  Sabas,  with  other  famous 
abbots,  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  fury  of  this 
persecution.  Sabas  was  seventy  years  old 
when  he  undertook  this  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople. As  he  was  dressed  like  some  poor 
beggar,  the  officers  at  the  gate  of  the  imperial 
palace  admitted  the  rest,  but  stopped  him. 
Sabas  made  no  reply,  but  withdrew  into  a 
corner  to  employ  his  time  in  prayer.  When 
the  emperor  had  read  the  letter  of  the  patriarch, 
in  which  great  commendations  were  bestowed 
on  Sabas,  he  asked  where  he  was.     The  saint 


was  sought,  and  at  length  found  in  a  corner 
reciting  the  psalms.  Anastasius  gave  the  abbots 
liberty  to  ask  what  they  wanted  or  desired  for 
themselves;  the  rest  presented  their  petitions, 
but  Sabas  had  no  request  to  make  in  his  own 
name.  Being  pressed  by  the  emperor  to  ask 
some  favour,  he  only  begged  that  his  majesty 
would  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  and  not 
disturb  the  clergy.  The  emperor  gave  him  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  employ  in  charities. 
Sabas  staid  all  the  winter  in  Constantinople, 
and  often  visited  the  emperor  to  gain  his  point. 
The  prince  had  caused  a  heretical  council  at 
Sidon  to  condemn  the  general  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  required  the  bishops  to  subscribe 
this  decree,  banishing  many  who  refused  to  do 
it.  However,  he  spared  Elias,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Sabas, 
and  dismissed  the  holy  abbot  with  honour, 
giving  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  more  to 
be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  his  country. 
The  saint  relumed  to  his  solitude,  and  the 
emperor  dying,  according  to  what  our  holy 
abbot  had  foretold,  Justin,  his  successor, 
favoured  the  true  faith.  St.  Sabas,  laying 
hold  of  that  opportunity,  went  to  Csesarea, 
Scythopolis,  and  other  places,  preaching  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  bringing  back  many  monks 
and  seculars  into  its  fold.  A  drought  which 
had  continued  five  years,  produced  a  famine  in 
Palestine.  The  prayers  of  the  saint  obtained 
supplies  for  his  seven  monasteries  in  their 
extreme  necessity,  and  at  last  rain,  to  the 
universal  joy  of  the  whole  country. 

In  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  at  the 
request  of  Peter,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he 
undertook  a  second  journey  to  Constantinople, 
in  favour  of  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  who 
had  been  calumniated  at  court.  Justinian, 
who  then  occupied  the  imperial  throne,  received 
him  with  great  honour,  granted  him  all  his 
requests,  and  offered  to  settle  annual  revenues 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  his  monasteries. 
The  holy  abbot  thanked  his  majesty,  but  said 
they  stood  not  in  need  of  such  revenues,  as 
long  as  the  monks  should  serve  God.  How- 
ever, he  begged  a  remission  of  all  taxes  in 
favour  of  the  people  of  Palestine  for  a  certain 
term,  in  consideration  of  what  they  had  suffered 
by  the  plunders  of  the  Samaritans:  that  his 
majesty  would  build  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  pilgrims,  and  a  fortress  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  hermits  and  monks  against  the 
inroads  of  barbarians  :  that  he  would  bestow 
some  ornaments  on  the  church  of  our  Lady, 
which  was  lately  built,  and  would  afford  his 
protection  to  the  Catholics.  All  which  things 
were  granted.  It  happened  one  day  that  the 
emperor  being  busy  in  council  in  despatching 
certain  affairs  of  the  saint,  who  was  himself 
present,  when  it  was  the  hour  of  tierce,  Che 
abbot  went  out  to  recite  his  prayers.  His 
companion,  called  Jeremy,  said  it  was  not  well 
done  to  leave  the  emperor  on  such  an  occasion. 
•'  My  son,"  replied  Sabas,  "  the  emperor  does 
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his  duty,  and  we  must  do  ours;"  so  exact  was 
he  in  all  the  rules  of  his  state.  St.  Sabas 
returned  into  Palestine  with  the  imperial 
orders,  which  he  delivered  to  the  magistrates 
of  Jerusalem,  Scythopolis,  and  Caesarea,  and 
saw  every  where  put  in  execution.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  his  laura  he  fell  sick  :  the  patriarch 
persuaded  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  neighbouring  church,  where  he  served 
him  with  his  own  hands.  The  pains  of  the 
saint  were  very  sharp,  but  God  supported  him 
under  them  in  perfect  sentiments  of  patience 
and  resignation.  Finding  his  last  hour  ap- 
proach, he  begged  the  patriarch  that  he  might 
be  carried  back  to  his  laura.  He  appointed 
Melitas  of  Berytus  his  successor,  gave  him 
excellent  instructions,  and  then  lay  four  days 
in  silence,  without  seeing  any  one,  that  he 
might  entertain  himself  with  God  alone.  On 
the  5th  cf  December,  in  the  evening,  having 
received  the  holy  communion,  he  departed  to 
our  Lord,  in  532,  (not  531,  as  Jos.  Assemani 
demonstrates  against  Baronius,  &c.)  being  nine- 
ty-four years  old.  He  is  commemorated  on  this 
day  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Calendars. 

St.  Sabas  met  with  persecutors  among  the 
monks,  to  whom  his  virtue  seemed  too  scru- 
pulous a  severity ;  and  these  men  were  long 
insensible  to  his  mild  remonstrances,  and  holy 
instructions,  animated  by  the  example  of  his 
admirable  sanctity.  How  easily  do  men  blind 
themselves  in  their  passions,  and  excuse  to 
themselves,  nay  canonize,  their  more  subtle 
vices!  And  how  difficult  is  it  for  such  sinners 
to  be  reclaimed  !  It  is  much  easier  to  convert 
a  notorious  sinner,  than  one  who  is  falsely  just. 
The  one  feels  his  miseries,  the  other  crowns 
himself  with  his  own  hands,  and,  like  the 
proud  Pharisee,  makes  his  own  panegyric  or 
apology.  This  dreadful  blindness  is  a  frequent 
case  :  men  every  day  study  by  a  false  conscience 
to  palliate  crimes,  and  allow  themselves  many 
unjustifiable  liberties  under  false  pretences.  As 
St.  Austin  complains,  what  our  passions  strongly 
incline  us  to,  we  often  call  holy.  Not  to  perish 
by  such  illusions,  we  must  banish  out  of  our 
hearts  all  self-conceit,  learn  perfectly  to  die  to 
ourselves,  especially  in  regard  to  our  darling  or 
ruling  passions,  and  never  take  our  passions 
for  our  counsellors  or  guides,  as  we  shall  be 
sure  to  do  if  we  rely  too  much  on  ourselves. 
We  must  often  suspect  and  narrowly  examine 
our  own  hearts,  which  are  frequently  the  great- 
est cheats  with  which  we  can  have  to  deal.  We 
are  often  imposed  upon  by  other  men  :  but  a 
thousand  times  ofiener  by  ourselves. 

ST.  CRISPINA,  M. 

St.  Austin  informs  us,1  that  this  glorious 
martyr  was  a  lady  of  high  birth,  very  rich,  and 
engaged  in  the  marriage  state;  that  she  had 
several  children;  and  that  though  of  a  delicate 
1  S.  Aug.  in  Ps.  120  and  137.  p.  1382.  182G. 


and  tender  constitutiun,  she  was  endued  with 
a  masculine  courage,  preferred  heaven  to  earth, 
and  God  to  the  world,  and,  despising  the  tears 
of  her  children,  rejoiced  to  see  herself  taken 
and  called  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  on  a  scaffold, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  Her  acts 
we  have  only  imperfect,  giving  an  account  ot 
her  last  examination.  By  them  we  learn  that 
she  was  a  native  of  Thagara,  in  the  Procon- 
sular Africa,  and  was  apprehended  for  profess- 
ing the  faith  of  Christ,  and  conducted  to  The- 
beste,  before  Anulinus  the  proconsul  of  Africa. 
This  magistrate  exhorted  her  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  as  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  commanded. 
The  martyr  answered,  "  I  have  never  sacrificed, 
nor  do  sacrifice  to  any  other  than  to  one  God, 
and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  who 
was  born  and  suffered  for  us."  Anulinus 
threatened  her  with  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
She  said  that  she  adored  and  knew  only  one 
God,  and  observed  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
her  Lord.  The  proconsul  pressed  her  to  give 
some  token  of  piety  toward  the  gods.  "  There 
can  be  no  devotion  and  piety,"  said  the  martyr, 
"  where  every  thing  is  compulsion."  When 
he  again  thundered  out  his  threats,  she  replied: 
That  his  torments  were  nothing;  but  that  if 
she  despised  the  God  of  heaven,  she  should 
incur  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  be  punished 
by  him  at  the  last  day.  Anulinus  commanded 
that  her  head  should  be  shaved,  and  that  she 
should  be  publicly  shown  in  this  condition,  and 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  people.  Crispina 
said,  "  If  the  gods  are  offended  at  my  words, 
let  them  speak  themselves."  Anulinus  in  great 
anger  said  she  should  be  treated  as  her  compa- 
nions Maxima,  Donatilla,  and  Secunda  had 
been  before.  She  made  answer,  "  My  God  is 
with  me  to  preserve  me  from  ever  consenting 
to  the  sacrilege  which  is  required  of  me."  The 
proconsul  then  ordered  the  whole  process  of 
what  had  passed  at  the  trial  to  be  read  aloud  : 
after  which  he  dictated  the  sentence  of  death 
against  her.  Crispina,  flushed  with  joy,  gave 
thanks  to  God  and  was  led  to  execution.  She 
was  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  December,  304, 
and  is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See 
her  authentic  acts  in  Mabillon,  Analecta,  t.  3. 
and  lluinart. 

ST.  NICETIUS,  BISHOP  OF  TRIERS,  C. 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  has  left  us  a  great 
eulogium  of  this  holy  prelate.  His  parents 
placed  him  young  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
made  so  great  a  progress  in  learning  and  piety, 
that  his  reputation  reached  the  court.  King 
Theodoric  honoured  him  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, and,  in  527,  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Triers.  Theodebert,  his  son,  had 
the  same  regard  for  the  servant  of  God  ;  but 
his  successor,  Clotaire  II.  offended  at  his  zealous 
efforts  in  restoring  discipline,  unjustly  banished 
him  ;  but  the  saint's  exile  continued  but  a  very 
short  time  :  for  that  prince  dying,  Sigebert,  one 
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of  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  in  that  part  of  thematized  his  name.2  Dom.  d'Acheri  has  pub- 
his  dominions,  would  not  take  possession  of  his  |  lished  two  other  treatises  of  St.  Nicetius  ;  the 
kingdom  till  Nicetius  was  restored.  The  holy  first,  on  Watching1  in  Holy  Prayer,  which  he 
pastor's  great  talents  and  zeal  were  displayed  extols  from  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  the  Psalms, 
in  the  assiduity  and  extraordinary  fruit  of  his   the  example  of  Christ,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  &c. 


preaching :  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  good  works  were  rendered  illustrious 
in  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  gift  of  miracles, 
with  which  he  was  favoured.  He  assisted  at 
the  first  and  second  councils  of  Clermont,  in 
535  and  549  ;  at  the  fifth  or  great  council  of 
Orleans ;  at  the  second  council  of  Paris,  in 
551,  and  assembled  one  at  Toul  in  555. 
Though  he  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protection 
of  king  Sigebert,  his  zeal  failed  not  to  raise 
new  persecutions  against  him,  without  which  a 
Christian  cannot  live  in  this  world.  But  no 
human  respects  or  fear  could  make  him  aban- 
don the  cause  of  God,  and  the  true  interest  of 
souls.  The  extirpation  of  incestuous  marriages 
in  France  was  what  cost  him  many  difficulties  ; 
but  God  blessed  his  constancy  and  labours 
with  success,  both  against  vice,  and  against  the 
Arian  and  Eutychian  heresies.  We  have  two 
letters  which  he  wrote  against  those  errors.1 
The  first  was  wrote  about  the  year  561,  and 
addressed  to  Clodosindis,  a  Catholic  princess, 
daughter  to  Clotaire  I.  married  to  Alboin,  the 
Arian  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  this  he  ex- 
horts her  to  endeavour  to  convert  her  husband 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  which  he  proves  from  the 
form  of  baptism,  and  from  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  in  the  Catholic  Church  by  the 
relics  of  saints,  which  the  Arians  themselves 
venerated.  "  Let  the  king,"  (Alboin)  says  he, 
"  send  messengers  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  ; 
if  they  dare  enter  it,  they  will  see  the  blind  en- 
lightened, the  deaf  recover  their  hearing,  and 
the  dumb  their  speech  ;  the  lepers  and  sick 
are  cured,  and  return  home  sound,  which  we 
see. — What  shall  I  say  of  the  relics  of  the  holy 
bishops  Germanus,  Hilary,  and  Lupus?  at 
which  daily  so  great  miracles  are  wrought  that 
we  cannot  recount  them  all  ;  and  the  demo- 
niacs are  tortured,  and  confess  their  virtue. 
Do  they  do  so  in  the  churches  of  the  Arians? 
They  do  not.  One  devil  never  exorcises  an- 
other. What  have  you  seen  at  the  tombs  of  the 
bishops  Remigius  and  Medard?  You  have 
heard  from  your  grandmother,  the  good  lady 
Clotildis,  how  she  brought  Clovis  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,"  &c.  Another  letter  the  saint 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  fallen 
into  the  error  of  the  Incorrupticola;,  who  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Christ  in  his  mortal 
state  was  not  passible,  or  subject  to  pain,  alter- 
ation, &c.  which  was  a  spawn  of  Kutychianism. 
St.  Nicetius  tells  him  with  an  episcopal  autho- 
rity and  zeal,  that  since  he  had  punlished  an 
edict  commanding  all  bishops  to  subscribe  his 
error,  all  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  ana- 

1  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  834.  and  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Franc. 
Scriptures  Coaetanei,  t.  1.  p.  853.  Freher,  Corpus  Franeicac 
Historic,  t.  1. 


also  from  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  fer- 
vent prayer,  &c.  The  second  is  entitled,  on 
the  Good  or  Advantage  of  Psalmody,  or  sing- 
ing the  divine  praises  assiduously,  and  in  com- 
mon.' St.  Nicetius  died  about  the  year  566. 
Many  great  men  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived 
bear  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  his  manners 
and  his  extraordinary  sanctity  and  miracles.* 
See  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Vit.  Patr.  c.  17. 
Fortunat.  1.  3.  c.  9.  D'Acheri,  in  Spicileg.  t. 
12.  p.  209.  Bulteau,  Hist.  Occid.  t.  1.  p.  120. 
Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  t.  3.  p.  291. 
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SAINT  NICHOLAS,  CONFESSOR, 

ARCHBISHOP    OF    MYRA. 

The  acts  of  St.  Nicholas,  published  about  the  year  912 
by  Metaphrastes,  are  extant,  translated  by  Lipoman, 
Surius,  &c.  Others  much  shorter,  but  imperfect,  com- 
piled by  Methodius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about 
the  year  840,  are  published  by  Mombritius  Falconius, 
&c.  Another  life  of  St.  Nicholas  was  wrote  by  John, 
deacon  of  Naples,  anno  860.  from  Methodius  and 
others.  (See  Murat.  Ital.  Scriptor.  1. 1.  part.  2.  p.  287. 
and  Jos.  Assemani,  t.  5.  p.  417.)  Mention  is  made  of 
a  vision  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  second  council  of  Nice: 
also  by  Suidas,  (on  whose  testimony  see  Putignani, 
Diatr.  1.  p.  66.)  &c.  See  several  acts  of  his  life,  pub- 
lished by  Falconius,  archbishop  of  San-Se  "»rino,  at 
Naples,  in  1751,  together  with  those  of  St.  Nicbolas 
of  Pinara,  with  whom  this  author  confounds  him ; 
which  hypothesis  is  confuted  by  Nicholas  Putignani, 
a  canon  of  Bari,  author  of  Vindicise  Vitae  S.  Nicolai, 
at  Naples,  an.  1753,  and  more  fully  by  Jos.  Assemaui 
in  Cal.  Univ.  t.  5.  ad  6  Dec.  p.  415.  et  t.  6.  ad  4  Apr. 
p.  226.  et  ad  9  Maij,  p.  822.  See  also  Tillemont,  t. 
6.  Vie  de  S.  Nicholas,  et  Note  1,  2.  Fleury,  t.  13. 
p.  446. 

A.  D.  342. 


The  great  veneration  with  which  this  saint  has 
been  honoured,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  for  many  ages,  and  the  great  number 
of  altars  and  churches  which  have  been  every- 
where erected  in  his  memory,  are  proofs  of  his 
extraordinary  sanctity,  and  of  th^  glory  which 
he  enjoys  with  God.  The  emperor  Justinian 
built  a  church  in  his  honour  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  cptarter  called  Blaquernse,  about  the  yea< 
430,1  and  he  was  titular  saint  of  four  churches 
in  Constantinople.2     All    accounts  agree  that 

1  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  832.     Du  Chesne  and  Frcher,  ib. 

■  Spicileg.  t.  3.  p.  9,  &e. 

4  A;..  Du  Chesne,  ib.  p.  851,  852.  863. 

1  Procop.  de  jEdific.  Justinian,  1.  1.  c.  6.  p.  31.  Pu- 
tignani, Diatr.  1.  c.  5.  p.  37.  52. 

*  Du  Cange,  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  1.  4.  c.  6. 
n.  67.     Codinus  Orig.  Coustan.  p.  62. 
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he  was  a  native  of  Patara,  in  Lycia.  We  are 
told  that  in  his  infancy  he  observed  the  fasts  of 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  refusing  to  suck  the 
breasts  on  those  days,  which  were  consecrated 
to  fasting  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  as  St.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  mentions,3  and  as  bishop 
Potter  proves,  in  his  note  upon  that  passage 
from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,4  and  the 
canonical  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  martyr.  Also  St.  Epiphanius5  and 
others  testify  the  same.  Happy  are  they  who, 
from  their  infancy  and  innocent  age,  are  inured  to 
the  exercises  of  devotion,  penance,  and  perfect 
obedience.  St.  Nicholas  increased  his  fervour 
in  these  and  all  other  virtues  with  his  years,  es- 
pecially when  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  reli- 
gious life  in  the  monastery  of  holy  Sion,  near 
Myra,  of  which  house  he  was  made  abbot,  by 
the  archbishop,  its  founder.  Charity  in  com- 
forting and  relieving  the  distressed,  seemed 
his  characteristical  virtue.  Amongst  many  other 
instances,  it  is  related,  that  when  three  young 
virgins  were  exposed  through  distress  to  the 
danger  of  falling  into  vicious  courses,  he,  for 
three  successive  nights,  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  window  a  competent  sum  of  money 
for  a  fortune  for  one  of  them,  so  that  they  were 
all  portioned,  and  afterward  happily  married. 
Lycia  was  a  large  ancient  province  of  Asia,  in 
which  St.  Paul  had  planted  the  faith.  Myra, 
the  capital,  three  miles  from  Patara,  and  from 
the  sea,  was  an  archiepiscopal  see,  founded  by 
St.  Nicander,  of  so  great  dignity,  that,  in  later 
ages,  thirty-six  suffragan  bishoprics  were  sub- 
ject to  it.  This  metropolitan  church  falling 
vacant,  the  holy  abbot  Nicholas  was  chosen 
archbishop,  and  in  that  exalted  station  became 
famous  by  his  extraordinary  piety  and  zeal, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  stupendous  mira- 
cles. The  Greek  histories  of  his  life  agree, 
that  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  faith, 
and  made  a  gloriousconfession  in  thelatter  part  of 
the  persecution  raised  by  Dioclesian :  and  that 
he  was  present  at  the  great  council  of  Nice,  and 
there  condemned  Arianism.  The  silence  of 
other  authors  make  many  justly  suspect  these 
circumstances.  The  history  of  the  translation 
of  his  relics  place  his  death  in  342.  He  died 
at  Myra,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral.* 

s  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  7.  t.  2.  p.  877.  n.  10.  et  15- 
ed  Oxon.  anno  1715. 

4  Constit.  Apost.  1.  5.c.  19.  et  1.  7.  c.  24. 

'  See  pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  Literis  Apostolicis  ad 
Joan.  V.  Portug.  Reg.  nova  edit.  Martyr.  Rom.  praefixis, 
a  n.  19.  ad  36. 


*  Falconius  published,  in  1751,  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  tenth  age,  in  the  Vatican  library,  the  life  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Pinara,  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  same 
with  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra.  But,  in  the  life  of  the  former, 
express  mention  is  made  of  a  church  or  martyrium,  de- 
dicated in  honour  of  the  great  St.  Nicholas  (of  Myra,) 
who  must  consequently  have  been  dead  before  the  other 
was  born,  as  Jos.  Assemani  proves  ;  (in  Cal.  Univ.  ad  6 
Dec.  p.  424.  t.  5.)  and  this  distinction  is  demonstrated  by 
the  church  built  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  great  St.  Nicholas,  as  he  is  usually  styled  by 


Several  churches  were  built  in  his  honour,  even 
in  the  West,  long  before  the  translation  of  his 
relics  to  Bari :  and  the  manner  in  which  Usuard 
mentions  him  in  his  Martyrology,  almost  three 
ages  before,  shows  in  how  great  veneration  his 
name  then  was  in  the  West.  The  history  of 
the  translation  of  his  relics  to  Bari,  assures  us, 
that  no  saint  was  more  universally  honoured 
in  all  Christian  nations  than  St.  Nicholas. 
The  Muscovites,  who  received  their  account  of 
him  from  the  Greeks,  seem  to  pay  a  greater 
veneration  to  his  memory  than  to  that  of  any 
other  saint  who  lived  since  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  The  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  were  kept 
with  great  honour  at  Myra  till  they  were  trans- 
lated into  Italy.  Certain  merchants  of  Bari, 
a  sea-port  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situate  on 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  sailed  in  three  ships  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia ;  and  watching  an  opportunity 
when  no  Mahometans  were  near  the  place, 
went  to  the  church  in  which  the  relics  of  St. 
Nicholas  were  kept,  which  stood  in  a  desert 
place,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  guarded 
by  a  small  community  of  monks.  They  broke 
open  the  marble  coffin,  in  which  the  sacred 
bones  lay,  and  carried  them  off  to  their 
ships  ;  the  inhabitants,  upon  the  alarm  given, 
pursued  them  to  the  shore  with  horrible  out- 
cries, but  the  Europeans  were  got  safe  on  board. 
They  landed  at  Bari  on  the  9th  of  May,  1087, 
and  the  sacred  treasure  was  deposited  by  the 
archbishop  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  On 
the  first  day,  thirty  persons  were  cured  of 
various  distempers,  imploring  the  intercession 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  from  that  time  the  tomb 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  has  been  famous  for 
pilgrimages.  The  authentic  history  of  this 
translation,  written  by  John,  at  that  time  arch- 
deacon of  Bari,  by  order  of  the  archbishop,  is 
extant  in  Surius.  The  same  account  is  con- 
firmed by  another  history  of  this  translation, 
drawn  up  at  the  same  time  by  Nicephorus  of 
Bari,  also  an  eye-witness,  commissioned  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  quoted  in  maim 
script  by  Baronius,  and  published  by  Falco- 

the  Greeks,  and  by  many  other  arguments.  (See  Jos. 
Assemani,  ib.  and  Nicholas  Putignani,  Diatriba  1.) 
St.  Nicholas  of  Pinara  was  born  at  Pharrais,  near  Myra, 
was  afterward  abbot  of  Holy  Sion,  and  was  at  length  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Pinara,  which  church  he  governed  five 
years,  and  died  there  ;  and  his  relics  were  kept  with  ho- 
nour in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Holy  Sion  in 
Pharroa,  near  Pinara  in  Lycia,  the  abbot  of  which  place 
subscribed  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in  787.  Falco- 
nius supposes  St.  Nicholas  of  Pinara  to  have  been  born 
in  480,  ordained  bishop  in  547  :  that  he  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Myra,  held  about  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  three  chapters  in  550,  and  died  in  551.  From 
the  year  of  his  death,  the  other  epochs  are  determined  by 
the  history  of  his  life.  But  Jos.  Assemani  demonstrates 
(t.  6.  in  Calend.  Univ.  ad  4  Apr.  p.  230.)  that  St.  Nicho- 
las of  Pinara  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  and  died 
699,  having  governed  the  see  of  Pinara,  from  the  year 
694,  five  years.  His  body  remained  in  the  church  of  his 
monastery  at  Pharroa,  together  with  the  relics  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  SS.  Theodorus  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  MM.  and 
"  the  forty  martyrs  of  Sebaste.  See  Assemani  ad  4 
April. 
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nius."  By  this  history  of  Niccphorus,  it  appears, 
that  the  Venetians  having  formed  a  design  of 
carrying  off  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas,  certain 
merchants  from  Bari,  who  happened  then  to 
be  at  Antioch,  prevented  them.*  This  enter- 
prise could  only  be  justified  by  the  laws  of  a 
just  war,  joined  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  the  Mahometans.  Men- 
tion is  made  in  a  novella  of  the  emperor  Em- 
manuel, recorded  by  Ralsamon,  and  all  modern 
writers,  of  a  fragrant  unctuous  matter  which 
issues  from  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  in  his 
shrine  at  Bari,  a  large  quantity  of  which  was 
found  in  his  sepulchre  near  Myra  in  Lycia, 
when  his  relics  were  brought  thence. 

St.  Nicholas  is  esteemed  a  patron  of  children, 
because  he  was  from  his  infancy  a  model  of 
innocence  and  virtue,  and  to  form  that  tender 
age  to  sincere  piety  was  always  his  first  care 
and  delight. t  To  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  perfect  sentiments  of  devotion,  reli- 
gion and  all  virtues,  with  an  earnestness  in  all 
duties,  is  a  task  often  as  delicate  as  it  is  im- 
portant. Instructions  must  be  made  sensible, 
and  adapted  by  similes,  parables,  and  examples, 
to  the  weakness  of  their  capacities.  Above  all, 
they  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  conduct  of  those 
with  whom  children  converse.  They  learn 
their  maxims,  imbibe  their  spirit,  and  are 
moulded  upon  their  example.  A  child  which 
sees  those  who  are  about  him  love  their  own 
ease,  and  ever  seek  what  best  pleases  their 
senses ;  still  more  if  he  observes  them  to  be 
choleric,  peevish,  vain,  slothful,  or  impatient, 
wi.ll  naturally  cherish  these  passions,  and  yield 
up  the  government  of  himself  to  them,  instead 
of  learning  by  tractableness,  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  self-denial,  to  subdue  and  govern 
them.  And  so  in  all  other  points.  Precepts 
and  exhortations  lose  their  force  when  contra- 
6  Falconius,  Acta  Primigenia  S.  Nicolai,  p.  131. 


*  See  also  on  this  translation,  Dandulus,  in  Chronico 
Veneto,  1.  7.  p.  157.  256.  ap.  Murat.  Italic.  Rerum 
Scriptores,  t.  12.  Though  Dandulus  lived  only  in  1350: 
neither  can  he  or  other  Venetians  be  heard,  who  pretend, 
so  many  years  after,  that  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  were 
brought  to  Venice,  since  two  learned  men  of  Bari,  and 
Sigebert,  a  foreigner  of  the  same  age,  assure  us  they  were 
translated  to  Bari.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Vene- 
tians only  carried  home,  in  1097,  what  the  citizens  of 
Bari  had  left,  namely  the  bodies  of  two  other  bishops, 
Theodorus  and  another  Nicholas,  and  some  of  the  unc- 
tuous matter  that  was  found  in  the  sepulchre  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  church  of  one  of  the  twenty-three  great 
monasteries  of  the  Greeks  on  Mount  Athos,  is  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas.  See  Montfaucon,  Palecgra- 
phia  Graeca.  1.  7.  p.  493. 

f  St  Nicholas  is  called  particularly  the  patron  of  chil- 
dren, not  only  because  he  made  their  instruction  a 
principal  part  of  his  pastoral  care,  but  chiefly  because  he 
always  retained  the  virtues,  the  meekness,  the  simplicity, 
without  guile  or  malice,  and  the  humility  of  his  tender 
age,  and  in  his  very  infancy  devoted  himself  to  God  by 
a  heroic  piety:  these  reasons  are  ^iven  in  the  ancient 
MS.  book  of  Festivals  at  Sarum,  fol.  55.  On  the  great 
solemnity  with  which  it  was  kept  by  the  boys  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sarum,  at  Eton  school,  and  in  other  schools  and 
colleges :  see  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Salisbury,  printed  anno  1722.  p.  74. 
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dieted  by  example :  and  whilst  the  infant  sees 
every  one  study  to  please  himself  in  every 
thing,  in  flat  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  he  hears  preached  from  their  mouths, 
he  seems  tacitly  persuaded,  that  such  a  conduct 
is  reconcilable  with  those  very  maxims  which 
condemn  it. 

SS.  DIONYSIA,  DATIVA,  ^EMILIANUS, 
BONIFACE,  LEONTIA,  TERTIUS, 
AND  MAJORICUS,  MM.  UNDER 
THE  ARIANS  IN  AFRICA. 

In  the  year  484,  king  Huneric  banished  the 
Catholic  bishops  ;  and  soon  after  commanded 
those  who  refused  to  comply  with  certain  im- 
pious orders  which  he  published,  to  be  tor- 
mented and  put  to  death.  Dionysia,  a  lady 
remarkable  for  her  great  beauty,  but  much 
more  so  for  her  holy  zeal  and  piety,  was  so 
long  scourged  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of 
the  forum,  till  every  part  of  her  body  was 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood.  Seeing  Ma- 
joricus,  her  only  son,  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
her  torments,  she  said  to  him :  "  Son,  remem- 
ber that  we  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  our 
mother.  Let  us  not  lose  the  clothing  of  our 
salvation,  lest  the  master  of  the  feast,  finding 
us  without  the  nuptial  garment,  command  his 
servants  to  cast  us  into  outer  darkness.''  The 
young  man  being  strengthened  by  her  words, 
suffered  a  most  cruel  martyrdom  with  con- 
stancy. The  courageous  mother  embracing 
his  body,  gave  thanks  to  God  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  buried  him  in  her  own  house,  that 
she  might  frequently  pray  upon  his  tomb. 
Dativa,  sister  to  Dionysia,  jEmilianus  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  her  cousin,  Leontia,  Tertius, 
and  Boniface  suffered  with  great  constancy 
horrible  torments  for  the  faith.  A  nobleman  of 
Suburbis,  named  Servus,  was  tortured  by  the 
persecutors  with  the  utmost  fury.  After  his 
body  was  bruised  with  clubs,  he  was  hoisted 
in  the  air  by  pulleys,  and  then  let  down  again, 
that  he  might  fall  with  all  his  weight  on  the 
pavement ;  and  this  was  repeated  several  times. 
After  this,  he  was  dragged  along  the  streets, 
and  torn  with  flint  stones  and  pebbles,  inso- 
much, that  his  flesh  and  skin  hung  down  in 
many  places  from  his  sides,  back,  and  belly,  and 
his  ribs  appeared  bare.  At  Cucusa  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  martyrs  and  confessors. 
Among  these  a  courageous  lady,  named  Vic- 
toria, was  suspended  in  the  air  whilst  a  fire 
was  kindled  under  her.  All  this  while  her 
husband,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  talked  to  her  in  the  most  moving 
and  passionate  manner,  conjuring  her  at  least 
to  have  pity  on  him  and  her  innocent  babes, 
and  save  herself  by  obeying  the  king.  The 
martyr  stopped  her  ears  not  to  hear  his  sedu- 
cing words,  and  turned  her  eyes  from  her  chil- 
dren, that  she  might  more  perfectly  raise  her 
heart  to  heaven.     The  executioners  seeing  her 
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shoulders  dislocated,  and  several  of  her  bones 
broken,  and  not  perceiving  her  to  breathe, 
thought  she  was  dead,  and  took  her  down. 
But  she  came  to  herself,  and  afterward  related, 
that  a  virgin  had  appeared  to  her,  who,  touch- 
ing every  part  of  her  body,  immediately  healed 
it.  See  St..  Victor,  Vitens.  De  Persec.  Vandal. 
1.  5.  Baron,  ad  an.  484,  and  the  Roman 
Martyrology  on  this  day. 

ST.  PETER  PASCHAL,  B.  M. 

This  saint  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
and  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Paschals,  which  had  edified  the  Church  by  the 
triumphs  of  five  glorious  martyrs,  which  it 
produced  under  the  Moors.  Peter's  parents 
were  virtuous  and  exceeding  charitable  ;  and 
St.  Peter  Nolasco  often  lodged  with  them  in 
his  travels.  The  birth  of  our  saint  was  ascribed 
by  them  to  his  prayers  and  blessing,  and  the 
child  received  from  him  an  early  tincture  of1 
sincere  piety.  Peter  Paschal  performed  his 
studies  under  domestic  tutors,  and,  having 
received  the  tonsure,  was  made  canon  at 
Valencia,  soon  after  the  king  of  Arragon  had 
won  that  city  from  the  Moors.  His  preceptor 
was  a  priest  of  Narbonne,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  whom  our  saint's  parents 
had  ransomed  from  the  Moors,  who  had  made 
him  a  captive.  St.  Peter  Paschal  went  with 
him  to  Paris,  and  having  studied,  preached, 
and  taught  with  great  reputation,  proceeded 
doctor :  then  returned  to  Valencia,  and,  after 
employing  a  year  in  preparing  himself,  took 
the  habit  of  the  Order  of  our  Lady  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  in  1251.  St.  Peter 
Nolasco  was  his  spiritual  director  at  Barcelona, 
and  by  the  instructions  of  that  experienced 
master,  our  saint  made  great  progress  in  the 
exercises  of  an  interior  life.  James  I.  king  of 
Arragon,  chose  him  preceptor  to  his  son  San- 
chez, who  embraced  an  ecclesiastical  state ; 
afterward  entered  himself  in  this  Order,  and 
was  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in 
1262.  The  prince  being  at  that  time  too  young 
to  receive  the  episcopal  consecration,  St.  l'eter 
Paschal  was  appointed  his  suffragan  to  govern 
his  diocess,  and  was  ordained  titular  bishop  of 
Granada:  which  city  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  prince  arch- 
bishop died  a  martyr,  of  the  wounds  he  received 
by  the  Moors,  who  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  his  diocess,  making  great  havock  in  his 
flock,  in  1275.  St.  Peter  Paschal  was  by  this 
accident  restored  to  his  convent ;  but  joined 
the  functions  of  the  ministry  with  those  of  a 
contemplative  and  penitential  life.  He  founded 
several  new  convents  of  his  Order  at  Toledo, 
Baeza,  Xerez,  and  particularly  at  Jaen,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Granada,  endeavouring  by  this 
last  to  procure  the  means  of  affording  some 
spiritual  succours  to  the  afflicted  Church  of 
Granada,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own  pecu- 
liar charge,   though  he  was  not   suffered   to 


serve  it.  The  martyrdom  of  B.  Peter  of 
Chemin,  a  religious  man  of  the  same  Order 
which  our  saint  professed,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  at  Tunis  in  1284,  kindled  in  his  breast 
an  ardent  desire  of  martyrdom.  Being  made 
bishop  of  Jaen  in  1696,  fearless  of  all  dangers, 
he  went  often  to  Granada,  and  there  not  only 
ransomed  the  captives,  and  instructed  and 
comforted  the  Christians,  but  also  preached  to 
the  infidels,  and  reconciled  to  the  Church 
several  apostates,  renegadoes,  and  others.  On 
this  account  he  was  at  length  shut  up  in  a 
dark  dungeon,  with  a  severe  prohibition  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  speak  to  him. 
Yet  he  found  means  there  to  write  an  excel- 
lent treatise  against  Mahometanism,  by  which 
several  were  converted.  Hereat  some  of  the 
infidels  took  great  offence,  and  complained  to 
the  king,  who  gave  them  authority  to  put 
him  to  death  in  whatever  manner  they  should 
think  fit.  Whilst  he  was  at  his  prayers,  after 
having  said  mass  in  his  dungeon,  he  was 
murdered,  receiving  two  stabs  in  his  body : 
after  which  his  head  was  struck  off.  His 
martyrdom  happened  on  the  6th  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  1300,  of  his  age  seventy- 
two.  The  Christians  procured  his  chalice, 
sacred  ornaments,  and  discipline,  and  secretly 
buried  his  body  in  a  grot,  in  a  mountain  near 
Mazzomores.  Not  long  after,  it  was  trans- 
lated to  Baeza,  where  it  still  remains.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  the 
6th  of  December,  and  on  the  23d  of  October. 
See  the  memorials  drawn  up  for  his  canoniza- 
tion, and  Hist,  des  Ord.  Relig. 

ST.  THEOPHILUS,  BISHOP  OF 
ANTIOCH,  C. 

The  memory  of  this  illustrious  bishop,  and 
learned  father  of  the  second  century,  has 
always  been  dear  to  the  Church,  and  his  writ- 
ings were  highly  valued  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerom  for  elegance  of  style,  variety  of  erudi- 
tion, and  a  discreet  and  warm  spirit  of  piety 
and  religion.  St.  Theophilus  was  born  of 
Gentile  parents,  who  trained  him  up  in  idola- 
try, and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  Whilst 
he  was  yet  young,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, and  by  his  judgment,  and  the  acuteness 
of  his  wit,  gained  much  esteem  among  the 
learned  men  of  that  age.  By  his  impartial 
and  free  search  into  nature  and  the  state  of 
things,  he  found  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
engaged  to  be  not  only  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  also  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  he  had 
too  honest  a  heart  to  take  up  with  falsehood 
and  impiety  because  it  was  fashionable.  In  the 
works  of  the  creation  and  providence,  he  dis- 
cerned plain  notices  of  the  divine  Being  and  per- 
fections. In  his  diligent  inquiry  after  truth,  he 
fell  upon  the  books  of  the  prophets  and  gos- 
pels, and  was  much  delighted  with  the  sublime 
verities  which   they  contain,  and   the   certain 
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y>rediction  of  future  events  which  he  discovered 
in  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
for  some  time  a  great  stumbling-block  to  him. 
Indeed  there  was  scarce  any  article  of  faith 
which  met  with  so  much  opposition  as  this 
from  the  heathen  philosophers.  So  full  were 
their  heads  of  the  axiom,  that  from  a  privation 
of  form  to  the  repossession  of  it  there  can  be 
no  return,  that  they  understood  it,  not  only 
of  the  order  of  things,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  but  as  if  it  implied  a  contradiction. 
Though  certainly  in  the  supernatural  order 
of  things,  it  is  equally  easy  to  Omnipotence 
to  restore  our  scattered  parts,  and  combine 
them  again  into  the  same  mass,  as  it  was 
at  first  to  create  them  out  of  nothing.  Theo- 
philus  at  length  conquered  this  difficulty,  by 
reading  the  sacred  oracles  of  truth,  and  by 
frequent  reflection  upon  the  many  shadows  of 
a  resurrection  which  God  hath  impressed 
upon  many  parts  of  the  creation  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature.  This  is  the  account  of 
the  manner  of  his  conversion,  which  he  inti- 
mates to  his  friend  Autolychus,1  whom  he 
directs  to  the  same  method  of  conviction. 
Theophilus  greatly  rejoiced  that  he  had  at- 
tained to  the  name  of  a  Christian,  a  name 
which  he  styles,  "  Dear  to  God,  however 
despised  by  ignorant  and  vicious  men."  But 
knowing  that  the  bare  name  would  only  serve 
to  his  greater  condemnation,  he  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  religion 
by  holiness  of  life.  Eros,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
dying  in  the  year  168,  the  eighth  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  he  was  chosen  the  sixth  bishop  of 
Antioch,  as  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom  reckon 
him,  from  Evodius,  though  the  latter  sometimes 
calls  him  the  seventh,  including  St.  Peter. 

Theophilus  being  fixed  in  his  charge  set 
himself  zealously  to  promote  virtue  and  true 
religion,  and  to  draw  men  from  the  wanderings 
of  heresy  and  idolatry  into  the  true  path  of 
eternal  life.  Heresies  and  schisms  he  com- 
pared to  dangerous  rocks,  upon  which  who- 
ever is  cast  runs  the  dreadful  hazard  of  losing 
his  immortal  soul.  "  As  pirates,"  says  he,  "  by 
striking  on  rocks  dash  in  pieces  their  laden 
vessels,  so  whoever  are  drawn  aside  from  the 
truth,  shall  be  miserably  overwhelmed  in  their 
error."*  The  vigilance  and  vigour  with  which 
this  holy  pastor  opposed  the  first  advances  of 
heresy,  have  raised  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
glory,  which  will  endure  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy 
of  Marcion,  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of 
Hermogenes,  and  catechetic  discourses,  of 
which,  through  the  i.ijuries  of  time,  nothing 
has  been  transmitted  down  to  us  except  some 
few  quotations  and  the  titles  and  reputation  of 
those  writings.  His  three  books  to  Autolychus 
we  have  entire,  which  contain  an  apology  for 
the  Christian  religion.  They  are  filled  with 
curious  remarks  on  passages  of  ancient  poets 

1  S.  Theoph.  1.  2.  ad  Autolyc.  p.  78,  &c. 

*  L.  2.  ad  Autolyc.  p.  183 


and  philosophers  concerning  their  systems  of 
idolatry:  the  style  is  lofty,  smooth,  and  ele- 
gant; the  turn  of  his  thoughts  lively  and 
agreeable,  and  his  allegories  and  similes  natural 
and  beautiful.  As  these  books  were  drawn  up 
for  the  conviction  of  a  pagan,  and  to  obviate 
the  calumnies  and  reproaches  which  were  cast 
upon  the  Christian  religion  by  its  enemies; 
they  must  not  be  expected  to  contain  nice  dis 
quisitions  upon  the  truths  of  Christianity,  it 
was  our  author's  part  rather  to  make  use  of 
such  arguments  as  would  confirm  the  faith  and 
convict  an  idolater  than  to  explain  its  doctrine. 
Yet  it  evidently  appears,  from  several  passages, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  gospel.  Petavius  and  Scultet 
fancied  they  discovered  some  expressions  favour- 
able to  Arianism  ;  but  are  clearly  confuted  by 
Bull,3  Dom.  Le  Nourry,4  Dom.  Maran,  and 
others.  St.  Theophilus  manifestly  teaches  that 
God  the  Son,  or  the  Divine  Wisdom,  is  coeval 
with  the  Father,  and  his  generation  eternal.5 
What  he  says  of  his  second  generation,  when 
he  made  himself  manifest  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,6  and  of  his  third  when  he  was  born 
a  man,  cannot  prejudice  his  divinity  or  con- 
substantiality  with  his  Father.  St.  Theophilus 
gives  the  name  of  Trinity  to  the  three  Divine 
Persons  in  one  nature,7  and  he  is  the  first 
whose  writings  are  extant  in  which  that  word 
is  employed  to  express  this  mystery.  This 
father  says,  that  Adam's  disobedience  entailed 
miseries  on  us ;  nevertheless,  God  took  occa- 
sion from  his  fall  to  confer  on  us  the  greatest 
benefit,  and  the  sin  being  expiated,  has  restored 
us  to  paradise.8  He  doubts  not  of  Adam's  sal- 
vation,9 which  Tatian  the  heresiarch*  set  him- 
self to  deny  about  that  time.10 

8  Defens.  fidei  Nicaense,  sect.  2.  c.  4.  p.  122. 

4  Nourry,  in  Apparatu  ad  Bibliothecam  Patrum,  t.  2. 
Diss.  4.  c.  3.  p.  491. 

*  S.  Theoph.  1.  2.  p.  88.        8  lb.  p.  100. 

*  L.  2.  p.  94.  8  L.  2.  p.  102,  103. 

9  lb.  et  p.  104.  10  S.  Epiph.  hasr.  46. 


*  Tatian,  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  a  Christian  and  an 
able  orator,  went  to  Rome,  and  there  became  a  disciple 
of  St.  Justin  ;  but,  after  his  martyrdom,  being  puffed  up 
with  pride,  which  often  attends  an  opinion  of  a  man's 
own  knowledge,  he  became  the  head  and  author  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Encratites  or  Continent,  so  called  because 
they  condemned  marriage,  anil  the  use  of  certain  meats 
and  wine,  leading  in  appearance  sober  and  austere  lives. 
Tatian  also  adopted  Marcion's  distinction  of  two  Gods,  of 
which  the  second  was  the  Creator,  and  to  him  he  ascribed 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New  to  the  other.  With  the 
Docetae  he  pretended  that  Christ  suffered  only  in  appear- 
ance. (See  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Epiphanius,  St. 
Jerom,  &c.)  Tatian's  Discourse  against  the  Gentiles 
was  certainly  wrote  by  him  before  his  fall ;  for  in  it  he 
approves  marriage.  This  work  is  extremely  full  of  pro- 
fane learning,  and  the  style  is  elegant  enough,  but  ex- 
uberant, and  the  book  wants  method.  In  it  he  proves 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  the  inventors  of  the  sciences, 
which  they  learned  from  the  Hebrews,  and  had  abused 
them.  He  intermixeth  many  satirical  reflections  upon 
the  ridiculous  theology  of  the  heathens,  and  the  corrupt 
manners  of  their  gods  and  philosophers.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  given  at  the  end  of  St.  Justin's  works, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1 700,  by  Mr.  Worth,  archdeacon 
of  Worcester:    and  that  of  the   Maurist    Benedictius. 
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Autolychus  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
eloquence,  who  spent  whole  nights  in  convers- 
ing with  lihraries,  but  was  excessively  zealous 
for  idolatry,  and  equally  prejudiced  against  the 
Christian  religion,  which  he  counted  mere  mad- 
ness, and  loaded  with  the  most  odious  calum- 
nies which  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  those 
times  could  invent,  and  he  quarrelled  with  his 
friend  Theophilus  for  defending  it.  Our  saint 
boldly  undertook  to  show  him  his  errors. 
Treating  him  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  without 
flattery  or  disguise ;  and  probing  to  the  bottom 
of  his  sore,  in  order  radically  to  cure  him,  he 
tells  him,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  make  any 
inquiry  after  truth,  unless  he  reform  his  heart, 
and  proceed  with  views  perfectly  pure:  for  the 
passions  raise  clouds  which  blind  reason.  "  All 
men  have  eyes,"  says  he,  "  yet  the  sun  is  veiled 
from  the  sight  of  some.  It,  however,  ceases 
not  to  emit  a  flood  of  day,  though  those  whose 
eyes  are  blinded,  see  not  its  radiant  light.  But 
this  defect  is  to  be  laid  to  their  charge,  nor  can 
the  sun  be  complained  of  on  account  of  their 
blindness.  Thus,  my  friend,  it  is  sin  that 
darkens  your  mind,  and  blunts  the  edge  ot 
your  understanding.  As  the  glass  represents 
not  the  image  if  it  be  soiled,  so  the  mind 
receives  not  the  impression  of  G'od,  if  it  lies 
immersed  in  sin.  This  is  a  humour  which 
greatly  obstructs  the  sight,  and  prevents  the 
eye  from  beholding  the  sun.  Thus,  my  friend, 
your  impiety  diffuses  a  cloud  over  the  faculties 
of  your  soul,  and  renders  you  incapable  of 
receiving  the  glorious  light."  In  this  manner 
he  exhorted  him  to  seek  the  truth  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  purely  with  a  view  to  discover 
it,  looking  upon  this  only  as  his  happiness. 
He  then  proceeds  in  his  first  book  to  prove 
that  God  is  infinite,  and  incomprehensible  in 
all  his  perfections,  and  elegantly  sets  forth  his 
sovereign  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  other 
attributes  ;  which  he  illustrates  from  the  frame 
of  the  universe. 

A  monstrous  portraiture  is  then  drawn  by 
him  of  the  pagan  theology  in  their  adoration 
of  impious  dead  men,  inanimate  statues,  beasts, 
birds,  vermin,  leeks,  and  onions.  The  Egyp- 
tian superstition  he  describes  almost  in  the 
words  of  Juvenal.*  He  concludes  this  book 
by  an  elegant  illustration  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  from  similies  found  in  nature.!    Auto- 

Tatian's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  reduced  all  the 
four  into  one,  was  anciently  famous,  even  amongst  Ca- 
tholics, but  dangerous  by  the  affected   omission  of  pas* 
saj;es  which  proved  the  descent  of  Christ  from   David. 
(See  Theodoret,  Hsret.  Fabul.  1.  1.  c  20.)  It  was  called 
Diatesseron,  or  Four  in  One  ;  but  is  not  now  extant. 
*  "  'Tis  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour, 
Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a  sacred  pow'r. 
Religious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes, 
Where  ev'ry  orchard  is  o'er-run  with  gods." 

Juv.  Sat.  15.  v.  12.  by  Tate. 
+  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  Christian  philosopher,  in 
the  same  age  wrote  a  book  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead,"  in  which  this  article  is  conSimed.     The  same 
VOL.  II, 


lychus  received  favourably  this  first  discourse, 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  Theophilus, 
who  thereupon,  in  his  second  book,  laid  down 
a  confutation  of  the  opinions  that  were  main- 
tained by  the  heathens  concerning  their  gods. 
He  showed  the  contradictions  of  their  poets 
and  philosophers  upon  this  subject,  and  ex- 
plained the  creation  and  history  of  the  world 
from  Moses.  It  is  a  just  and  true  remark, 
that  all  nations  distinguished  the  seventh  day, 
though  only  the  Jews  observed  it  in  a  reli- 
gious manner,  and  knew  the  original.  In 
contemplating  the  universe  he  expresses  his 
astonishment  as  follows  :  "  So  adorably  amaz- 
ing is  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God  in 
the  creation,  that  no  one  could  be  able  to 
describe  the  order  and  disposition  of  it ; 
though  he  were  enriched  with  the  flow- 
ing eloquence  of  a  thousand  tongues,  and 
though  a  man's  life  was  to  be  extended  to  a 
thousand  years."  The  world  he  calls  a  sea 
impetuously  raging  with  impiety  and  enor- 
mous wickedness  ;  but  says,  the  law  and  the 
prophets  springing  up,  as  a  fountain  of  fresh 
water,  have  refreshed  it  with  the  salutarv 
streams  of  mercy  and  justice,  and  the  sacred 
commands  of  a  gracious  God.  "And  as  in 
the  sea  there  are  islands  which  are  fruitful  and 
furnish  good  harbours  for  the  shelter  of  mari- 
ners who  fly  to  them,  and  are  there  secured 
from  the  tossings  of  the  tempests ;  so  hath 
God  given  to  the  world  holy  churches,  into 
whose  safe  havens  the  lovers  of  truth  fly,  and 
all  those  who  desire  to  be  saved,  and  to  escape 
the  dreadful  wrath  of  God.  And  there  are 
other  islands  which  want  water,  and -are  filled 
with  barren  rocks,  and,  being  uninhabitable, 
are  destructive  to  sailors,  and  in  which  ships 
are  dashed  to  pieces,  or  are  unfortunately 
detained:  so  likewise  are  there  erroneous 
doctrines  and  heresies  which  destroy  those 
who  are  seduced  and  drawn  aside  by  them." 
Theophilus,  in  his  third  book,  proves,  that  the 
writings  of  the  wisest  heathens  are  full  of 
many  principles  contrary  to  humanity,  right 
reason,  and  sound  morality ;  and  he  sets  off 
the  holiness  of  the  doctrine  and  lives  of  the 
Christians,  especially  their  meekness  and  love 
of  their  enemies ;  for  even  whilst  they  are 
ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  oppression, 
they  earnestly  wish  well  to  their  persecutors, 
who  rage  against  them  in  all  the  variety  of 
cruelty.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
issue  of  this  conference  :  but  Dr.  Cave  observes, 
that  if  strength  of  reason,  eloquence,  and  the 

author  presented  his  Apology  or  Legation  for  the  Chris- 
tians to  Marcus  Aurelms  and  his  son  Commodus  about 
the  year  177.  Neither  of  these  works  was  known  to 
Eusebius  or  St.  Jerom  :  but  the  Legation  is  quoted  by 
St.  Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus,  and  martyr  in  the 
persecution  of  Dioclesian.  (ap.  S.  Epiph.  haer.  64.  n.'-M.) 
and  by  Photius,  (cod.  2^4.)  Both  these  pieces,  espe- 
cially the  apology,  are  methodical,  solid,  and  elegant, 
though  the  style  is  too  diffusive.  They  are  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  printed  at 
London,  in  1714.  with  a  dissertation  on  Athenagoras 
and  another  on  the  resurrection  ot*  the  dead. 
3  S 
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prudent  management  of  the  cause  of  truth 
could  prevail,  we  must  conclude,  that  Autoly- 
chus  was  reclaimed  from  his  error :  especially 
as  we  find  him  after  the  first  discourse  desirous 
of  further  instruction.  St.  Theophylus  wrote 
many  other  works  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  which  have  not  reached  us.  The 
short  commentary  on  the  gospels,  which  hears 
his  name  in  the  second  tome  of  the  Library  of 
the  Fathers,  is  certainly  the  production  of  a 
Latin  writer,  and  of  a  later  age,  as  appears  by 
quotations  from  St.  Jerom,  St.  Ambrose,  &c. 
and  the  mention  of  monks.  St.  Theophilus 
sat  twenty-two  years  in  his  bishopric,  and  died 
about  the  year  190,  the  tenth  of  Commodus. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
on  the  13th  of  October.  The  most  correct 
editions  of  his  books  to  Autolychus  are,  that 
published  by  bishop  Fell  at  Oxford,  in  1684  ; 
that  given  by  John  Christopher  Wolf  at  Ham- 
burg, in  1724;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictins,  with  St.  Justin's  works.  See  the 
testimonies  of  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  St.  Jerom, 
&c.  on  St.  Theophilus,  collected  by  bishop 
Fell,  in  his  preface,  Grabe,  Spicil.  Patr.  Saec. 
2.  p.  118.  Cave,  Tillemont,  t.  3.  p.  88.  Ceil- 
lier,  t.  2.  p.  103. 
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SAINT  AMBROSE,  B.  C. 

DOCTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

From  his  works,  and  his  short  life  written  at  the  request 
of  St.  Austin,  by  Paulinus,  who  was  his  deacon  and 
secretary  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  afterward 
promoted  to  the  priesthood.  See  also  the  Church  his- 
torians of  that  age  :  and  the  histories  of  his  life  com- 
piled by  Hermant,  Tillemont,  Rivet,  Hist.  Litter,  de 
la  France,  t.  1 .  part  2.  p.  325.  Vagliano,  Sommario 
de  Gliarcivescovi  di  Milano :  and  Du  Frische  and  Nic. 
le  Nourri,  the  two  Maurist  Benedictin  editors  of  his 
works,  in  1636,  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  last  vo- 
lume. See  also,  Archiepiscoporum  Mediolanensium 
Series  Critico-Chronologica,  Auctore  Jos.  Saxio  Bibl. 
Ambrosianae  praefecto.    Anno  1756. 

A.  D.  397. 

An  invincible  courage  and  constancy  in  resist- 
ing evil  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  virtue, 
especially  in  the  episcopal  character.  Gentle- 
ness, meekness,  humility,  and  obedience,  make 
the  servant  of  God  ready  to  yield  and  conform 
himself  to  every  one  in  things  indifferent:  but 
in  those  of  duty  he  is  inflexible,  not  with  wil- 
fulness or  obstinacy,  but  with  modesty,  yet 
invincible  firmness.  Of  this  virtue,  St.  Am- 
brose, in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Hermant, 
was  the  most  admirable  model  among  all  the 
great  pastors  of  God's  Church  since  the 
apostles.  His  father,  whose  name  was  also 
Ambrose,  was  prefect  of  the  praetorium  in 
Gaul,  by  which  office  not  only  France,  but 
also  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  and  Germany, 


the  five  Roman  provinces  in  Britain,  eight  in 
Spain,  and  Mauritania  Tingitana  in  Africa 
were  under  his  jurisdiction.*  He  was  blessed 
with  three  children,  Marcellina,  the  eldest,  who 
received  the  religious  veil  from  the  hands  of 
pope  Liberius,  Satyrus,  and  our  saint  who 
bore  his  father's  name.  It  is  clear  from  Pau- 
linus that  he  was  born  in  the  city  where  his 
father  resided,  and  kept  his  court  in  Gaul,  but 
whether  this  was  Aries,  Lyons,  or  Triers,  mo- 
dern authors  are  not  agreed  in  their  conjectures. 
The  saint's  birth  happened  about  the  year  340. 
Whilst  the  child  lay  asleep  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  his  father's  palace,  a  swarm  of  bees  flew 
about  his  cradle,  and  some  of  them  crept  in 
and  out  at  his  mouth,  which  was  open  ;  at  last 
they  mounted  up  into  the  air  so  high,  that  they 
quite  vanished  out  of  sight.  This  was  esteemed 
a  presage  of  future  greatness  and  eloquence. 
The  like  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Plato. 
The  father  of  St.  Ambrose  dying  whilst  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  his  mother  left  Gaul  and  returned 
to  Rome,  her  own  country.  She  took  special 
care  of  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
Ambrose  profited  much  by  her  instructions, 
and  by  the  domestic  examples  which  she,  his 
sister,  and  other  holy  virgins  that  were  with 
them,  set  him. 

He  learned  the  Greek  language„became  a 
good  poet  and  orator,  and  went  with  his  bro- 
ther Satyrus  from  Rome  to  Milan,  which  was 
then  the  seat  of  the  praetorium,  or  supreme 
court  of  judicature.  His  writings  are  to  this 
day  a  standing  proof  how  vigorously  he  applied 
himself  to  human  literature.  Having  finished 
his  studies,  he  was  taken  notice  of,  and  his 
friendship  was  courted  by  the  first  men  of  the 
empire,  particularly  by  Anicius  Probus  and 
Symmachus,  two  persons  of  great  learning 
and  abilities,  though  the  latter  was  an  idolater. 
The  first  was  made  by  Valentiuian,  in  368, 
praetorian  prefect  of  Italy,  and  in  his  court  St. 
Ambrose  pleaded  causes  with  so  much  reputa- 

*  Every  magistrate  who  was  a  judge  of  military  per- 
sons and  causes,  and  a  commander  of  the  soldiery,  was 
styled  a  praetor,  and  his  court  was  called  praetorium.  The 
prefect  of  the  praetorium  at  Rome  was  the  commander  of 
the  emperor's  guard  called  praetorian :  to  him  was  com- 
mitted the  care  of  maintaining  public  discipline  and  the 
good  manners,  and  he  received  all  appeals  made  from 
governors  of  provinces.  This  office  was  created  by 
Augustus  to  supply  the  duties  of  Magister  Militum 
under  the  dictators.  See  Hotomanus  De  Magistratibus 
Romanorum,  1.  1.  p.  1874.  (ap.  Graevium,  t.  2.)  Constau- 
tine  the  Great  abolished  the  praetorian  guards  and  the 
praetorium  at  Rome,  and  instituted  four  prefects  of  the 
praetorium,  two  in  the  East,  the  one  called  of  the  East, 
the  other  of  Illyricum  ;  and  two  in  the  West,  called  the 
one  of  Raly,  the  other  of  the  Gauls.  These  were  the 
supreme  magistrates  of  the  empire,  and  held  the  next 
place  to  the  emperor.  All  other  magistrates  and  go- 
vernors in  their  provinces  were  subject  to  them,  and  they 
commanded  both  the  armies  aud  the  provinces.  See 
Onuphrius,  De  Imperio  Romano,  c.  24.  (ap.  Graevium. 
t.  1.  p.  449.)  Hotomanus,  de  Magistral  Rom.  1.  1.  (ih. 
t.  2.)  Also,  Notitia  Dignitatum  Imperii  Occid.  p.  1790. 
(ap.  Grnev.  t.  7.  p.  1790.)  Gutherius,  De  Officii*  Du- 
mus  Augusta}  apud  Sallangre,  in  Thesauro  Antiipiit. 
Rom.  t.  3. 
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tion,  that  Probus  made  choice  of  him  to  be  his 
assessor.  Afterward  he  made  him  governor  of 
Liguria  and  ./Emilia,  that  is  of  all  that  country 
which  comprehends  at  this  day  the  archbishop- 
rics, with  the  suffragan  diocesses,  of  Milan, 
Turin,  Genoa,  Ravenna,  and  Bologna.  Probus, 
who  was  a  magistrate  of  great  worth  and  inte- 
grity, said  to  him  at  parting:  "Go  thy  way, 
and  govern  more  like  a  bishop  than  a  judge." 
The  young  governor,  by  his  watchfulness,  pro- 
bity, and  mildness,  endeavoured  to  comply  with 
this  advice,  which  was  most  conformable  to  his 
natural  goodness  and  inclinations.  Auxentius, 
an  Arian,  and  a  violent  and  subtle  persecutor 
of  the  Catholics,  who  upon  the  banishment  of 
St.  Dionysius  had  usurped  the  see  of  Milan, 
and  held  it  tyrannically  for  almost  twenty  years, 
died  in  374.  The  city  was  distracted  by  furious 
parties  and  tumults  about  the  election  of  a 
new  bishop,  some  of  the  clergy  and  people 
demanding  an  Arian,  others  a  Catholic  for 
their  pastor.  To  prevent  an  open  sedition,  St. 
Ambrose  thought  it  the  duty  of  his  office  to  go 
to  the  church  in  which  the  assembly  was  held  : 
there  he  made  an  oration  to  the  people  with 
much  discretion  and  mildness,  exhorting  them 
to  proceed  in  their  choice  with  the  spirit  of 
peace,  and  without  tumult.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  child  cried  out,  "  Ambrose  Bishop." 
This  the  whole  assembly  took  up,  and  both 
Catholics  and  Arians  unanimously  proclaimed 
him  bishop  of  Milan.  This  unexpected  choice 
surprised  him :  he  presently  withdrew,  and 
made  use  of  all  the  artifices  he  could  to  shun 
this  charge.  He  ascended  the  bench  of  justice, 
and  affecting  to  seem  cruel  and  unworthy  of 
the  priesthood,  caused  certain  criminals  to  be 
brought  before  him,  and  put  to  the  torture. 
The  people  perceiving  all  the  stratagems  he 
made  use  of,  to  be  affected,  continued  still  in 
their  choice.  Whereupon  he  stole  out  of  the 
city  by  night,  with  a  design  to  retire  to  Pavia : 
but  missing  his  way,  he  wandered  up  and 
down  all  night,  and  found  himself  next  morn- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Milan.  His  flight  being 
known,  a  guard  was  set  upon  him,  and  a 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed  was  sent  to  the 
emperor,  whose  consent  was  necessary  that  an 
officer  in  his  service  should  be  chosen  bishop. 
Ambrose  wrote  also  to  him  on  his  own  behalf, 
that  he  might  be  excused  from  that  office. 
Valentinian,  who  was  then  at  Triers,  answered 
the  clergy  and  people,  that  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  he  had  chosen  governors 
and  judges  who  were  fit  for  the  episcopal 
office ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  an  order 
to  the  vicar  or  lieutenant  of  Italy  to  see  that 
the  election  took  place.  In  the  mean  time 
Ambrose  once  more  made  his  escape,  and  hid 
himself  in  the  house  of  Leontius,  one  of  those 
senators  who  had  the  title  of  Clarissimi;  but 
the  vicar  of  Italy  having  published  a  severe 
order  against  any  one  who  should  conceal  him, 
or  who,  knowing  where  he  was,  should  not 
discover  him,  Leontius,  by  an  innocent  kind  of 


treachery  declared  where  he  was.  Ambrose 
finding  it  in  vain  to  resist  any  longer,  yielded 
himself  up  :  but  insisted  that  the  canons  for- 
bade any  one  who  was  only  a  catechumen,  to 
be  promoted  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  an- 
swered, that  such  ecclesiastical  canons  may  be 
dispensed  with  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
Ambrose  therefore  was  first  baptized,  and,  after 
due  preparation,  received  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration on  the  7th  of  December  in  374,  not  in 
375,  as  some  have  wrote;  for  Valentinian  I. 
died  on  the  10th  of  November  in  375.  St. 
Ambrose  was  about  thirty-four  years  old  when 
he  was  ordained  bishop. 

He  was  no  sooner  placed  in  the  episcopal 
chair  but,  considering  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
man  of  this  world,  and  resolving  to  break  all 
ties  which  could  hold  him  to  it,  he  gave  to 
the  Church  and  the  poor  all  the  gold  and 
silver  of  which  he  was  possessed.  His  lands 
and  estates  he  gave  also  to  the  Church,  re- 
serving only  an  income  for  the  use  of  his  sister 
Marcellina,  during  her  life.  The  care  of  his 
family  and  temporalities  he  committed  to  his 
brother  Satyrus,  that,  being  disengaged  from 
all  temporal  concerns,  he  might  give  himself 
up  wholly  to  his  ministry  and  prayer.  So 
perfectly  did  he  renounce  the  world,  and  his 
mind  dwelt  so  much  above  it,  that  temptations 
to  riches  and  honours  never  had  any  weight 
with  him.  Soon  after  his  ordination  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  severe  complaints 
against  some  of  the  imperial  judges  and  ma- 
gistrates. To  which  the  emperor  replied,  "  I 
was  long  since  acquainted  with  your  freedom 
of  speech,  which  did  not  hinder  me  from  con- 
senting to  your  ordination.  Continue  to  apply 
to  our  sins  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
divine  law.''  St.  Basil  also  wrote  to  him,1  to 
congratulate  with  him,  or  rather  with  the 
Church,  upon  his  promotion,  and  to  exhort 
him  vigorously  to  oppose  the  Arians,  and  to 
fight  a  good  fight.  St.  Ambrose  first  applied 
himself  to  study  the  scriptures,  and  to  read 
ecclesiastical  writers,  particularly  Orig-en  and 
St.  Basil.  In  his  studies  he  put  himself  under 
the  conduct  and  instruction  of  Simplicianus, 
a  learned  and  pious  Roman  priest,  whom  he 
loved  as  a  friend,  honoured  as  a  father,  and 
reverenced  as  a  master.  This  Simplicianus 
succeeded  him  in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan, 
and  is  honoured  among  the  saints  on  the  16th 
of  August.8  Whilst  St.  Ambrose  studied  he 
neglected  not  from  the  beginning  assiduously 
to  instruct  his  people.  He  purged  the  diocess 
of  Milan  of  the  leaven  of  the  Arian  heresy  with 
such  wonderful  success,  that,  in  the  year  3^."), 
there  remained  not  one  citizen  of  Milan  infected 
with  it,  except  a  few  Goths,  and  some  persons 
belonging  to  the  imperial  family,  as  he  assures 

1  St.  Basil,  ep.  55. 

8  See  Vagliano,  Vite  de  pli  Arcivescovi  di  Milano, 
c.  15,  p.  98.     The  poem  of  St.  Ennodiua  in  his  praise, 
and  the  epitaph  of  St.  Marcellina,  composed  by  St.  Sim 
plicianus,  still  e\taut  in  St.  Ambrose's  church. 
3  S  2 
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us."  His  instructions  were  enforced  by  an  ad- 
mirable innocence  and  purity  of  manners, 
prayer,  rigorous  abstinence,  and  a  fast  which 
lie  kept  almost  every  day;  for  he  never  (lined 
except  on  Sundays,  the  feasts  of  certain  famous 
martyrs,  and  all  Saturdays,  on  which  it  was 
the  custom  at  Milan  never  to  fast:  hut  when 
he  was  at  Rome  he  fasted  on  Saturdays.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  intemperance,  he  excused 
himself  from  going  to  banquets  or  "Teat  tables, 
and  entertained  others  at  his  own  with  great 
frugality.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  both 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night  in  devout  prayer; 
and  every  day  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
altar  for  his  people.4  He  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  service  of  his  flock,  and  of  every 
state  and  condition  in  it :  one  laborious  employ- 
ment serving-  for  relaxation  from  another,  he 
allowed  himself  no  moments  for  amusement. 
He  relieved  the  poor,  comforted  the  afflicted, 
and  hearkened  to  all  men  with  meekness  and 
charity,  so  that  all  his  people  loved  and  ad- 
mired hiin.  It  was  an  inviolable  rule  with  him 
never  to  have  any  hand  in  making  matches, 
never  to  persuade  any  one  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  never  to  recommend  persons  to  places  at 
court.  He  had  a  soul  exquisitely  tender  and 
compassionate,  and  he  often  employed  his 
interest  to  save  the  lives  of  condemned  persons. 
He  wept  with  those  that  wept,  and  he  rejoiced 
with  those  that  rejoiced.  His  charity  was  as 
extensive  as  the  necessities  of  human  nature, 
and  he  styled  the  poor  his  stewards  and  trea- 
surers, in  whose  hands  he  deposited  his  re- 
venues. It  was  his  constant  care  and  practice 
to  do  good  for  evil,  and  to  requite  affronts  and 
injuries  by  offices  of  kindness.  His  chamber 
was  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  filled  with 
persons  who  came  to  consult  him,  and  to  ask 
Ins  private  advice.  St.  Austin,  when  he  came 
to  visit  him,  always  found  him  so  overwhelmed 
with  such  business,  or  so  intent  in  the  few 
moments  he  was  able  to  steal  to  himself,  that 
he  often  went  into  his  chamber,  and,  after 
some  stay,  came  out  again  without  being  per- 
ceived by  the  holy  bishop,  whom,  out  of  mere 
pity,  he  durst  not  interrupt.  St.  Austin, 
whilst  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Milan,  before  he 
was  baptized,  assisted  frequently  at  St.  Am- 
brose's sermons,  not  out  of  piety,  but  out  of 
curiosity,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his 
eloquence;  but  took  notice  that  his  delivery 
was  not  so  pleasing  as  that  of  Faustus  the 
Manichee,  though  what  he  said  was  always 
very  solid  ;   and  he  preached  every  Sunday.9 

Our  holy  bishop,  in  his  discourses,  frequently 
enlarged  very  much  on  the  praises  of  the  holy 
state  and  virtue  of  virginity.  By  his  exhorta- 
tions manv  virgins,  who  came  from  Bologna, 
Placentia,  and  even  Mauritania,  served  God  in 
this  state  under  his  direction.  He  had  been 
bishop  only  two  years,  when,  at  the  request  of 
his  sister  Marcellina,  he  committed  to  writing 

3  St.  Ambr.  ep.  20.  n.  12.  *  Ep.  20.  n.  15. 

*  St.  Aug.  Conf.  1.  5.  c.  13.  1  C.  c.  3. 


what  he  had  delivered  from  the  pulpit  in  com- 
mendation of  that  holy  state."  This  he  exe- 
cuted in  his  three  books,  On  Virgins,  or  On 
Virginity,  written  in  the  year  377,  and  penned 
with  singular  elegance,  for  which  they  arc 
justly  admired  by  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Austin, 
though  the  sincere  piety  which  the  language 
every  where  breathes,  deserves  chieffy  the 
reader's  attention.  In  the  first  book,  the 
praises  of  St.  Agnes,  and,  in  the  second,  the 
conduct  and  virtues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  (which  he  proposes  as  a  perfect  pattern 
to  virgins,)  the  example  of  St.  Thecla,  and 
the  history  of  a  Christian  virgin  of  Antioch, 
who  was  carried  to  the  stews,?  are  set  off  with 
inimitable  elegance,  and  painted  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  figures  of  rhetoric.  He 
enlarges  on  the  excellency  of  virginity,  and 
shows  the  spiritual  advantages  of  that  state. 
In  the  third  book,  he  prescribes  the  principal 
duties  of  those  who  have  embraced  it,  ordering 
them  to  be  abstemious,  to  shun  visits,  and 
apply  themselves  to  spiritual  exercises  and 
reflection,  to  pray  often  in  the  day,  and  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  psalms  in  bed 
before  they  sleep,  and  when  they  awake ;  and 
to  recite  every  morning  the  creed  as  the  seal 
of  our  faith.  He  adds  that  they  ought  to 
weep,  and  to  shun  excessive  mirth,  particularly 
dancing,  on  which  he  mentions  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  the  dancing  of  Herodias's  daugh- 
ter. St.  Ambrose  mentions8  that  there  were 
twenty  virgins  at  Bologna,  and  that  they  la- 
boured with  their  own  hands,  not  only  that 
they  might  gain  a  subsistence,  but  that  they 
might  also  have  wherewithal  to  bestow  in 
charity.  St.  Marcellina,  who  received  the  veil 
from  pope  Liberius,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  on  Christmas-day,9  did  not  live  in  a 
society  of  virgins,  but  with  her  relations  in 
Rome.  Many  other  consecrated  virgins  did 
the  same  at  that  time ;  but  they  had  a  part  of 
the  church  to  themselves,  separated  from  the 
rest  by  boards;  and  on  the  walls  were  written 
sentences  of  the  scripture  for  their  instruction.10 
St.  Ambrose  wrote  his  treatise,  Of  Widows, 
soon  after  the  former  work,  to  exhort  them  to 
perpetual  chastity.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  that,  On  Virginity,  which  he  compiled  to 
give  us,  from  the  holy  scriptures,  a  high  idea 
of  that  virtue  ;  but  he  adds  a  most  necessary 
caution,  that  the  veil  is  not  to  be  given  rashly 
to  young  virgins,  especially  such  as  are  of  a 
light  unconstant  behaviour.  "  Some  com- 
piain,"  says  he,  "  that  mankind  will  shortly 
fail  if  so  many  are  consecrated  virgins.  I 
desire  to  know  who  ever  wanted  a  wife  and 
could  not  find  one  ?  The  killing  of  an  adul- 
terer, the  pursuing  or  waging  war  against  a 
ravisher,   are  the   consequences   of  marriage. 

6  St.  Ambr.  1.  1.  de  Virgin. 

7  See  SS.  Theodora  and  Didymus. 

"LI.  de  Virgin,  c.  10.  and  1.  de  Instil.  Virgin,  c.  1. 
q  St.  Ambr.  1.  3.  de  Virgin,  c.  1. 
M  L.  a.l  Virg.  laps.  c.  6. 
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The  number  of  people  is  greatest  where  vir- 
ginity is  most  esteemed.  Inquire  how  many 
virgins  are  consecrated  every  year  at  Alexan- 
dria, all  over  the  East,  and  in  Africa,  where 
there  are  more  virgins  than  there  are  men  in 
this  country."  May  not  the  French  and 
Austrian  Netherlands,  full  of  numerous  monas- 
teries, yet  covered  with  populous  cities,  be  at 
present  esteemed  a  proof  of  this  remark? 
The  populousness  of  China,  where  great  num- 
bers of  new-born  infants  are  daily  exposed  to 
perish,  is  a  dreadful  proof  that  the  voluntary 
virginity  of  some  in  these  remote  ages  of  the 
world  is  no  prejudice.  Wars  and  the  sea,  not 
the  number  of  virgins,  are  the  destroyers  of 
the  human  race,  as  St.  Ambrose  observes; 
though  the  state  of  virginity  is  not  to  be  rashly 
engaged  in,  and  marriage  is  not  only  holy, 
but  the  general  state  of  mankind  in  the  world. 
St.  Ambrose's  book,  entitled,  The  Institution 
of  a  Virgin,  contains  a  confutation  of  Bonosus, 
who  renewed  the  error  of  Helvidius,  denying 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  holy  Mother  of 
God.  The  saint  adds  the  instructions  he  had 
given  to  Ambrosia,  one  of  the  twenty  virgins 
at  Bologna  who  served  God  under  his  direc- 
tion :  he  shows  that  retirement,  silence,  hu- 
mility, and  prayer  are  the  principal  duties  of  a 
Christian  virgin.  Toward  the  end,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  solemn  profession  of  a  virgin  are 
described.  She  presented  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  where  she  made  her  profession  before 
the  people  ;  the  bishop  preached  to  her,  and 
gave  her  the  veil  which  distinguished  her  from 
other  virgins ;  but  her  hair  was  not  cut,  as 
was  done  in  the  initiation  of  clergymen  and 
monks.  In  the  close  the  author  invites  Jesus 
Christ  to  come  on  the  day  of  these  spiritual 
nuptials  to  receive  his  handmaid,  who  conse- 
crates herself  to  him  by  a  public  profession, 
after  having  long  before  dedicated  herself  to 
him  in  spirit  and  in  her  heart. 

The  emperor  Valeutinian  I.  who  resided 
sometimes  at  Triers,  sometimes  at  Milan,  died 
of  an  apoplexy  in  Pannonia,  being  engaged 
in  a  war  against  the  Sarmatians  and  the 
Quadi,  on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  year 
375,  of  his  age  fifty-five.  Gratian,  his  eldest 
son,  by  his  first  wife,  Severa,  then  sixteen 
years  old,  was  then  at  Triers,  and  had  been 
before  associated  by  his  father  in  the  empire. 
Valeutinian,  his  younger  son,  by  Justina,  a 
second  wife,  was  with  his  mother  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pannonia,  and  him  the  army  of  his 
father  sainted  emperor,  though  he  was  then 
only  four  years  old.  Gratian  took  not  this 
Step  amiss,  but  confirmed  to  his  brother  that 
dignity,  and  promised  to  be  to  him  a  father, 
and,  contenting  himself  with  the  provinces 
which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  yielded  up 
to  him  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyricum,  though  he 
kept  the  administration  till  his  brother  should 
be  of  age,  and  resided  at  Triers  or  Mentz. 
Fritigern,  king  of  the  Goths,  having  invaded 
the  Roman  territories  in  Thrace  and  Pannonia, 


Gratian  determined  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
East  to  the  succour  of  his  uncle  Valens.  But 
in  order  to  guard  himself  against  the  snares  of 
Arianism,  of  which  Valens  was  the  protector, 
he  desired  of  St.  Ambrose,  whom  he  honoured 
with  a  singular  veneration,  some  instructions 
i.n  writing  against  that  heresy.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  holy  prelate  wrote,  in 
377,  the  work  entitled,  On  the  Faith,  to  Gra- 
tian, or,  On  the  Trinity,  which,  with  three 
books  which  he  added  in  379,  consists  of  five 
books,  and  is  an  excellent  confutation  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  is  written  with  much  wit,  vigour, 
and  subtilty,  the  subject  is  set  off  with  lively 
and  pleasant  descriptions,  and  the  objections 
are  removed  with  great  clearness.  St.  Am- 
brose's books,  Of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  written 
in  a  less  concise,  less  lively,  and  smart  style 
than  the  former,  because,  says  St.  Austin,  the 
subjects  required  not  ornaments  of  speech  to 
move  the  heart,  but  proofs  of  the  divine  truth 
concerning  the  consubstantiality  of  the  third 
Person  addressed  to  the  understanding.  Many 
things  in  it  are  copied  from  St.  Athanasius, 
and  from  Didymus  and  St.  Basil's  books  on 
that  subject.  St.  Ambrose's  book,  On  the 
Incarnation,  is  an  answer  to  certain  objections 
of  the  Arians  addressed  to  two  officers  of  Gra- 
tian's  court. 

Valens  was  defeated  by  the  Goths,  whom 
he  had  rashly  engaged  not  very  far  from 
Adrianople,  and  was  himself  burnt  in  a  cottage 
into  which  he  had  retired  in  his  flight,  in  order 
to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  in  37S.  His  un- 
happy death  was  looked  upon  as  a  just  judg- 
ment for  his  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  and 
his  tyranny,  especially  in  having  caused  the 
streets  of  Antioch  to  swim  with  streams  of 
innocent  blood,  and  many  houses  to  be  con- 
sumed by  flames  ;  for  which  it  was  said  he 
deserved  to  be  himself  burnt ;  and,  as  he  was 
hated  whilst  he  lived,  so  he  died  without  being 
regretted.  Gratian,  by  the  death  of  Valens, 
became  master  of  the  eastern  empire :  but, 
seeing  it  attacked  on  all  sides  by  triumphant 
barbarians,  sent  thither  Theodosius,  a  general 
of  great  probity  and  valour,  who,  with  his 
father,  a  virtuous  general  of  the  same  name, 
had  triumphed  over  the  barbarians  in  Britain 
and  Africa ;  but  the  father,  out  of  mere  jea- 
lousy, being  unjustly  put  to  death  by  Valens, 
the  son  had  led  from  that  time  a  retired  life  in 
Spain.  Theodosius  vanquished  the  Goths, 
pacified  the  whole  empire,  and  made  excellent 
regulations  in  all  the  provinces  under  his  com- 
mand, insomuch  that,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
in  379,  Gratian  gave  him  the  purple  and  crown 
at  Sirmich,  in  presence  of  their  two  armies, 
and  declared  him  his  colleague,  and  emperor 
of  the  East,  giving  him  Thrace  and  all  that 
Valens  had  possessed,  and  also  the  eastern  part 
of  Illyricum,  of  which  Thessalonica  was  then 
the  capital.  The  Goths  had  extended  their 
ravages  from  Thrace  into  [llyricum,  and  as  tar 
as  the  Alps.     St.  Ambrose,  not  content  to  lay 
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out  all  the  money  he  could  raise  in  redeeming 
the  captives,  employed  for  that  use  the  gold 
vessels  belonging  to  the  church,  which  he 
caused  to  be  broken  and  melted  down ;  but 
such  only  as  were  not  yet  consecrated,  reserv- 
ing those  which  were  for  a  more  pressing 
necessity.11  The  Arians  reproached  him  upon 
this  account  ;  to  whom  he  answered,  that  he 
thought  it  much  more  expedient  to  save  the 
souls  of  men  than  gold  ;  for  not  only  the  lives 
of  the  captives,  and  the  honour  of  the  women 
were  preserved,  but  the  children  were  rescued 
from  being  educated  in  idolatry.  "  I  find," 
said  he,  "  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  poured 
out  in  the  gold  plate,  hath  not  only  shone 
therein,  but  hath  also  impressed  upon  it  the 
virtue  of  redemption."  Many  Arians  who, 
upon  that  occasion,  fled  from  Illyricum  into 
Italy,  were  converted  to  the  faith  by  the  care 
of  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  indefatigable  in  every 
branch  of  his  pastoral  charge.  Every  Lent  he 
bestowed  so  much  pains  and  labour  in  instruct- 
ing the  catechumens,  ttiat,  when  he  died,  five 
bishops  could  hardly  go  through  with  that 
which  he  used  himself  to  perform.12 

In  379  St.  Ambrose  lost  his  brother  Sa- 
tyrus,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  care  of 
all  his  temporal  affairs.  Satyrus,  attempting 
to  go  to  Africa  to  recover  some  money  due  to 
his  brother,  was  shipwrecked ;  and,  not  being 
baptized,  desired  some  that  were  there  to  give 
him  the  holy  mysteries,  that  is,  the  blessed 
eucharist,  to  carry  with  him  ;  for  the  faithful 
carried  it  in  long  voyages,  that  they  might  not 
die  deprived  of  it.  As  none  but  those  who 
were  baptized  were  allowed  even  to  have  a 
sight  of  it,  Satyrus  begged  them  to  wrap  it  in 
an  orarium,  which  was  a  kind  of  long  handker- 
chief, at  that  time  worn  by  the  Romans  about 
their  necks.  This  he  wrapt  about  him,  and 
threw^  himself  into  the  sea,  without  seeking  a 
plank  to  support  him  ;  yet,  by  swimming,  he 
was  the  first  who  came  to  land.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  isle  of  Sardinia.  Satyrus, 
being  then  a  catechumen,  addressed  himself  to 
the  bishop  of  the  place  in  order  to  be  imme- 
diately baptized;  but  first  asked  him  whether 
he  was  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  bishops, 
that  is,  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  says  Saint 
Ambrose  :  and,  finding  that  he  took  part  in 
the  schism  of  Lucifer,  he  chose  rather  to  ven- 
ture again  upon  the  sea  than  to  receive  baptism 
from  a  schismatic.  When  he  arrived  in  a 
Catholic  country  he  was  baptized,  the  grace  of 
which  sacrament  he  never  forfeited,  as  his  bro- 
•  her  affirms.  Satyrus  died  soon  after  his 
return  to  Milan,  in  the  arms  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Marcellina,  and  left  his  wealth  to  be 
disposed  of  by  them,  without  making  a  will. 
They  thought  he  bad  only  made  them  stewards 
of  it,  and  gave  it  all  to  the  poor.  The  funeral 
of  Satyrus  was  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
at  which  St.  Ambrose  made  an  oration,  which 

"  St.  Arabr.  Offic.  1.  2.  c.  15.  n.  70.  et  c.  °° 
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is  extant,  from  which  these  particulars  are 
taken."  The  seventh  day  after,  they  returned 
to  the  grave  to  repeat  die  solemn  obsequies, 
as  was  usual ;  and  St.  Ambrose  made  there 
another  discourse,  in  which  he  expatiated  on 
the  happiness  of  death,  and  the  belief  of  the 
resurrection ;  on  which  account  it  is  often 
called,  A  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection. 
The  Church  commemorates  St.  Satyrus  on  the 
17th  of  September. 

In  381  St.  Ambrose  held  a  council  at  Milan, 
against  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  ;  and  assisted 
at  another  at  Aquileia,  in  which  he  procured 
the  deposition  of  two  Arian  bishops,  named 
Palladius  and  Secundianus.  In  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Sirmich,  he  compassed  the 
election  of  a  Catholic  bishop  to  occupy  that  see, 
notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  empress 
Justina  in  favour  of  an  Arian  candidate.  In 
382  our  saint  assisted  at  a  council  which  pope 
Damasus  held  at  Rome  in  order  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  divisions  which  reigned  in  the 
oriental  Church  about  the  see  of  Antioch.  Pau 
linus  relates,  that  whilst  he  continued  there,  a 
certain  woman  that  kept  a  public  bath,  and  lay 
bedrid  of  a  palsy,  caused  herself  to  be  conveyed 
in  a  chair  to  the  place  where  the  holy  bishop 
said  mass,  and  importuned  him  to  intercede 
with  heaven  for  her;  and  while  he  was  pray- 
ing, and  laying  his  hands  upon  her,  she  caught 
hold  of  his  garments,  and  kissing  them  found 
her  strength  return,  and  rose  up  and  walked. 

The  emperor  Gratian  was  chaste,  temperate, 
mild,  beneficent,  and  a  zealous  Catholic ;  and 
St.  Ambrose  obtained  of  him,  among  other 
wholesome  laws,  one  by  which,  to  prevent 
surprises  in  condemning  accused  persons,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  one  should  be  executed  sooner 
than  thirty  days  after  sentence.  He  prevailed 
with  the  same  prince  to  remove  the  altar  of 
victory  out  of  the  senate-house,  which  Julian 
the  Apostate  had  restored.  Yet  this  emperor 
gave  too  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  shooting 
of  beasts  in  a  park,  casting  the  javelin,  and 
other  such  corporal  exercises,  making  an  em- 
ployment of  a  recreation,  in  which  idleness  his 
governors  and  ministers  entertained  him  that 
they  might  remain  masters  of  affairs.  Hence 
he  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  business,  and 
look  into  the  conduct  of  his  officers;  and  Ma- 
cedonius,  prefect  of  the  praetorium,  was  a  man 
opeidy  addicted  to  bribery.  Complaints  which 
were  raised,  alienated  the  affections  of  many ; 
and  Maximus,  an  accomplished  general  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  Britain,  (where  Theo- 
dosius  had  formerly  been  his  colleague,  who 
was  then  become  emperor  of  the  east,)  assumed 
the  purple,  and  passed  with  his  army  into  (iaul. 
Gratian  left  Triers  upon  his  approach,  and  near 
Lyons  a  battle  was  fought,  which  continued 
five  days,  till  Gratian,  perceiving  part  of  his 
army  deserting  him,  fled  with  three  hundred 
horse.  Andragathius,  general  of  Maximns'a 
horse,  contrived  the  following  stratagem :  He 
3  St.  Ambr.  $c  Excessu  Fr.  Satjri. 
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was  carried  in  a  close  horse-litter,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  it  was  the  empress  who  was 
coming'  to  her  husband.  Gratian  passed  the 
Rhone  to  meet  her ;  but  when  he  came  near, 
the  general  leaped  out  of  the  litter,  and  stabbed 
him.  This  happened  on  the  25th  of  August  in 
383.  Gratian  lamented  with  his  expiring 
breath  that  his  fatherAmbrose  was  not  with  him. 
Maximus  after  this  ranged  at  pleasure,  treated 
those  of  Gratian's  party  with  great  severity, 
and  threatened  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  attack 
Valentinian  II.  Gratian's  half-brother,  who 
resided  at  Milan  with  his  mother  Justina.  To 
prevent  this  danger  the  empress  despatched  St. 
Ambrose  upon  an  embassy  to  Maximus.  The 
saint,  by  the  gravity  of  his  person,  the  authority 
of  his  office,  his  humble  address,  and  eloquent 
insinuations,  stopped  the  usurper  in  his  march, 
and  at  length  concluded  with  him  a  treaty,  by 
which  Maximus  was  to  enjoy  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain,  and  Valentinian  Italy  with  the  rest 
of  the  West.  St.  Ambrose  passed  the  winter 
with  Maximus  at  Triers,  in  384  ;  and  had  the 
courage  constantly  to  refuse  to  communicate 
with  a  tyrant  who  was  stained  with  the  blood 
of  his  master,  and  to  exhort  him  to  do  penance. 
In  these  times  of  confusion  the  Gentiles  at  Rome 
attempted  to  restore  the  abolished  rites  of  their 
superstition.  At  their  head  appeared  Quintus 
Aurelius  Symmachus,  a  senator  of  great  emi- 
nence, an  admirable  scholar,  statesman,  and 
orator,  at  that  time  prefect  of  Rome.  In  au- 
tumn, in  the  year  3S4,  this  man  presented  a 
request  to  Valentinian,  in  the  name  of  the 
senate,  begging  that  the  altar  of  victory  might 
be  re-established  in  the  senate  house,  and  the 
salaries  restored  to  the  priests  and  vestal  virgins ; 
to  which  he  ascribed  the  victories  and  pros- 
perity of  ancient  Rome.  A  like  petition  had 
been  before  presented  to  Gratian  in  382,  but 
was  disavowed  by  the  Christian  senators,  (who 
were  the  »;reater  number,)  and  rejected  by  that 
prince.  St.  Ambrose  having  privately  received 
notice  of  Symmachus's  petition,  wrote  against 
it  two  beautiful  apologies  or  letters  to  Valen- 
tinian, in  which  even  his  eloquence  seems 
superior  to  that  of  the  pagan,  who  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  age.  In  the  first  he 
desired  that  a  copy  of  Symmachus's  petition 
should  be  communicated  to  him,  remonstrating 
at  the  same  time  to  the  emperor,  that  as  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  ought  to  submit 
to  him,  so  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  only  true 
God,  and  to  defend  the  religion  of  Christ ;  that 
he  could  never  concur  to  idolatry ;  and  the 
Church  or  bishops  would  never  receive  oblations 
from  him  who  had  given  ornaments  to  the 
temples  of  idols  :  his  gifts  cannot  be  presented 
on  the  altar  of  Jesus  Christ  who  hath  made  an 
altar  for  false  gods,  &c.u  In  the  second  the 
saint  confuted  all  that  was  alleged  in  the  peti- 
tion.15 These  apologies  being  read  in  the 
council  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  answered 
the  Gentiles,  that  he  loved  Rome  as  his  mother. 
14  St.Ambr.ep.  17.  «  Ep.  18. 
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but   obeyed   God   as   the    author   of 
vation. 

The  empress  Justina,  though  an  Arian,  durst 
not  openly  espouse  the  interest  of  her  sect 
during  the  lives  of  her  husband  Valentinian  I. 
and  of  Gratian.  But  the  peace  which  St.  Am- 
brose had  procured  between  Maximus  and  her 
son,  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  persecute  the 
Catholics,  especially  the  holy  bishop ;  for  she 
ungratefully  forgot  the  obligations  which  she 
and  her  son  had  to  him.  When  Easter  was 
near  at  hand,  in  385,  she  sent  to  him  certain 
ministers  of  state  to  demand  of  him  the  Portiau 
basilic,  now  called  St.  Victor's,  without  the  city, 
for  the  use  of  the  Arians,  for  herself,  her  son, 
and  many  officers  of  the  court.  The  saint  re- 
plied, that  he  could  never  give  up  the  temple  of 
God.  By  other  messengers  of  the  first  rank 
she  afterward  demanded  the  new  basilic ;  then 
again  insisted  on  having  at  least  the  former; 
but  the  bishop  was  inflexible.  Certain  deans 
or  officers  of  the  court  were  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Portian  basilic  by  hanging  up  in  it 
imperial  escutcheons.  The  citizens,  enraged 
at  this  violence,  seized  in  the  street  an  Arian 
priest  called  Castulus.  St.  Ambrose  being  in- 
formed of  this  whilst  he  was  at  the  altar,  wept 
bitterly,  prayed  that  God  would  suffer  no  blood 
to  be  shed,  and  sent  out  certain  priests  and 
deacons  who  delivered  the  Arian  priest.  The 
court,  to  punish  the  citizens  for  this  commotion, 
taxed  them  two  hundred  pounds  weight  in 
gold.  They  answered,  that  they  were  willing 
to  pay  as  much  more,  provided  they  might  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  true  faith.  Certain  counts 
and  tribunes  came  to  summon  St.  Ambrose  to 
deliver  up  the  basilic,  saying,  the  emperor 
claimed  it  as  his  right.  The  bishop  answered, 
"  Should  he  require  what  is  my  own,  as  my 
land  or  my  money,  I  would  not  refuse  him, 
though  all  that  I  possess  belongs  to  the  poor  : 
but  the  emperor  has  no  right  to  that  which 
belongs  to  God.  If  you  require  my  estate,  you 
may  take  it ;  if  my  body,  I  readily  give  it  up  ; 
have  you  a  mind  to  load  me  with  irons,  or  to 
put  me  to  death,  I  am  content.  I  shall  not  fly 
to  the  protection  of  the  people,  nor  cling  to  the 
altars :  I  choose  rather  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  the  altars."ie  St.  Ambrose  continued  all  that 
day  in  the  old  basilic  ;  but  at  night  went  home  to 
his  house,  that  if  they  designed  to  seize  him, 
they  might  readily  find  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing, which  was  Wednesday,  he  went  out  before 
day  to  the  old  basilic,  which  was  immediately 
surrounded  with  soldiers.  A  troop  of  soldiers 
was  sent  to  seize  on  the  new  church  ;  but  St. 
Ambrose  sent  certain  priests  thither  to  officiate, 
and  they  threatened  the  soldiers  with  excommu- 
nication if  they  offered  any  violence  ;  and  they 
came  into  the  church  and  prayed  peaceably, 
being  Catholics.  In  the  evening  St.  Ambrose 
preached  on  patience.  After  the  sermon  a 
secretary  arrived  from  the  court,  who,  calling 
18  Rutin.  Hist.  1.  1 1.  c.  15.  St.  Ambrose,  ep.  20.  ad 
Soror.  Mabill.  ltin.  Ital.  p.  17. 
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the  bishop  aside,  made  him  severe  reproaches, 
and  told  him  that  he  set  himself  up  for  a  tyrant. 
The  bishop  replied,  "  Maximus.  who  complains 
that  by  my  embassy  I  stopped  him  from  march- 
ing into  Italy,  says  not  that  I  am  the  tyrant 
over  Valeutinian.  Bishops  never  set  themselves 
up  for  tyrants;  but  have  often  suffered  much 
from  tyrants."  The  Catholics  spent  all  that  day 
in  sorrow:  and  the  basilic  being  surrounded 
with  soldiers,  St.  Ambrose  could  not  return 
home  to  his  own  house  ;  but  passed  the  night 
in  reading  psalms  with  his  brethren  in  the  little 
basilic  of  the  church,  or  in  some  oratory  in  the 
outer  buildings.  The  next  day,  which  was 
Maundy  Thursday,  St.  Ambrose  prayed  and 
preached  to  the  people,  till  news  was  brought 
him  that  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  the  sol- 
diers from  the  basilic,  and  had  restored  to  the 
merchants  and  citizens  the  mulct  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  them.  Upon  which  all  joined 
in  joy  and  thanksgiving.  St.  Ambrose  gave 
an  account  of  these  transactions  to  his  sister 
Marcellina,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and  had 
earnestly  begged  it  of  him.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  relation,  he  adds  that  he  foresees  greater 
commotions.  After  this  he  says,  "  The  eunuch 
Calligoims,  high  chamberlain,  said  to  me : 
'  Thou  despisest  Valentinian,  whilst  I  am  yet 
living  ;  I  will  cut  off  thy  head.'  To  which  I 
replied  :  '  May  God  permit  me  so  to  suffer  : 
then  I  shall  suffer  as  a  bishop,  and  you  will  act 
a  part  becoming  a  eunuch  or  courtier.  I  be- 
seech God  that  all  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
may  cease  persecuting  her,  and  level  all  their 
shafts  at  me,  to  quench  their  thirst  with  my 
blood.',;"1'  Soon  after  Calligoims  was  convicted 
of  a  heinous  crime,  and  beheaded. 

The  empress  was  still  more  exasperated 
against  St.  Ambrose  by  the  resistance  of  the 
people  ;  and  persuaded  her  son  to  make  a  law 
for  authorizing  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
Arians,  which  was  published  on  the  23d  of 
January,  386. 18  The  true  author  of  this  law 
was  Mercurinus,  whom  the  Arians  made  bishop 
of  Milan  for  those  of  their  sect,  and  who  took 
the  name  of  Auxentius  II.  In  consequence  of 
this  law,  which  forbade  any  one  under  pain  of 
death  to  oppose  the  religious  assemblies  of 
Arians,  no  one  could  so  much  as  advise  or  pre- 
sent a  petition  against  a  church  being  yielded 
up  to  them  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
being  proscribed  or  put  to  death.19  The  em- 
press, therefore,  in  the  following  Lent,  in  386, 
again  demanded  of  St.  Ambrose  the  Portian 
basilic.  The  holy  prelate  answered,  "  Naboth 
would  not  give  up  the  inheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  shall  I  give  up  that  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
God  forbid  that  I  should  abandon  that  of  my 
fathers,  of  St.  Dionysius,  who  died  in  exile  for 
the  defence  of  the  faith  ;  of  St.  Eustorgius  the 
confessor;  of  St.  Miroclus,  and  of  all  the  other 
holy  bbhops,  my  predecessors-."     Dalmatius,  a 

'  St.  Aug.  L  6.  cap.  Julian,  c.  14  n.  11. 
: '  L.  ult.  Cod.  Theod.  do  Fide  CathoL 
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tribune  and  notary,  came  to  St.  Ambrose  from 
the  emperor,  with  an  order  that  he  should 
choose  his  judges  at  court,  as  Auxentius  had 
done  on  his  side,  that  his  and  Auxeutius's 
cause  might  be  tried  before  them  and  the  em- 
peror ;  which  if  he  refused  to  do,  he  was  forth 
with  to  retire,  and  yield  up  his  see  to  Auxen- 
tius. The  saint  took  the  advice  of  his  clergy, 
and  of  some  Catholic  bishops  who  were  then  at 
Milan  ;  then  wrote  his  answer  to  the  emperor, 
wherein,  amongst  other  things,  he  says,  "  Who 
can  deny  that  in  causes  of  faith  the  bishops 
judge  Christian  emperors?  so  far  are  they  from 
being  judged  by  them.  Would  you  have  me 
choose  lay  judges,  that  if  they  maintain  the 
true  faith,  they  may  be  banished,  or  put  to 
death?  Would  you  have  me  expose  them 
either  to  a  prevarication,  or  to  torments  ?  Am- 
brose is  not  of  that  consequence,  for  the  priest- 
hood to  be  debased  and  dishonoured  for  his 
sake.  The  life  of  one  man  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  dignity  of  all  the  bishops.  If  a 
conference  is  to  be  held  about  the  faith,  it  be- 
longs to  the  bishops  to  hold  it,  as  was  done 
under  Constantine,  who  left  them  the  liberty  of 
being  judges." 

After  sending  this  remonstrance  to  the  em- 
peror, signed  by  his  own  hand,  St.  Ambrose 
retired  into  the  church,  where  he  was  for  some 
time  guarded  by  the  people,  who  stood  within 
doors  night  and  day,  lest  he  should  be  carried 
away  by  violence ;  and  the  church  was  soon 
surrounded  by  soldiers  sent  from  court,  who 
suffered  people  to  go  in,  but  no  one  to  come  out. 
St.  Ambrose  being  thus  shut  up  with  the 
people,  preached  often  to  them.  One  of  those 
sermons  which  he  made  on  Palm  Sunday  is 
extant,50  under  this  title  :  On  not  Delivering  up 
the  Basilics.  In  it  he  says,  "  Are  yon  afraid 
that  I  would  forsake  you,  to  secure  my  own 
life?  But  you  might  have  observed  by  my 
answer,  that  I  could  not  possibly  forsake  the 
Church,  because  I  fear  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
world  more  than  the  emperor  ;  that  if  they 
carry  me  by  force  from  the  Church,  they  may 
draw  away  my  body,  but  they  can  never  sepa- 
rate my  mind  from  it:  that  if  he  proceeds 
against  me  as  a  prince,  I  will  suffer  as  a  bishop. 
Why  then  are  you  troubled?  I  shall  never  quit 
you  voluntarily;  but  I  can  never  resist  or  op- 
pose violence.  I  can  sigh  and  lament :  I  can 
weep  and  groan.  But  tears  are  my  only  arms 
against,  swords,  soldiers,  and  Goths.  Bishops 
have  no  other  defence.  I  cannot,  I  ought  not 
to  resist  any  other  ways.  But  as  to  flying 
away  and  forsaking  my  Church,  that  I  will 
never  do.  The  respect  which  I  have  for  the 
emperor  does  not  make  me  yield  cowardly:  I 
offer  myself  willingly  to  torments,  and  fear  not 
the  mischiefs  tl.ey  threaten  me  with. — It  was 
proposed  to  me  to  deliver  up  the  vessels  be- 
onging  to  the  church  :  I  answered,  that  if  they 
asked  me  for  my  land,  my  i^old,  or  my  silver,  I 
80  See  Ambr.  Sunn,  de  Basil,  mm  trad.  post.  ep.  21.  n. 
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willingly  offered  them  :  but  I  can  take  nothing 
out  of  the  Church  of  God.  If  they  aim  at  my 
body  and  my  life,  you  ought  only  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  combat;  if  it  is  appointed  by  God, 
all  your  precautions  will  be  vain.  He  that 
loveth  me  cannot  give  a  better  testimony  thereof 
than  by  suffering  me  to  become  the  victim  of 
Jesus  Christ. — I  expected  something  extraor- 
dinary, either  to  be  killed  by  the  sword,  or  to 
be  burnt  for  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
offer  me  pleasures  instead  of  sufferings.  Let 
none  therefore  disturb  you  by  saying,  that  a 
chariot  is  prepared,  or  that  Auxentius  hath 
spoken  severe  things. — It  was  generally  said, 
that  murderers  were  sent,  and  that  I  was  con- 
demned to  die.  I  fear  it  not,  and  will  not  leave 
this  place.  Whither  should  I  go?  Is  not 
every  place  full  of  groans  and  tears,  since  orders 
are  every  where  given  to  drive  away  Catholic 
bishops,  to  put  those  to  death  who  resist,  and 
to  proscribe  all  the  officers  of  cities  who  put 
not  these  orders  in  execution. — What  have  we 
said  in  our  answers  io  the  emperor  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  duty  and  humility?  If  he  asketh 
trihute,  we  do  not  refuse  it :  the  Church  lands 
pay  tribute.  If  he  desireth  our  estates,  he  may 
take  them:  none  of  us  maketh  any  opposition; 
I  do  not  give  them  ;  but  then  I  do  not  refuse 
them  :  the  people's  contributions  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  poor.  We  are  re- 
proached on  account  of  the  gold  which  we 
distribute  amongst  them:  so  far  am  I  from 
denying  it,  that  I  glory  in  it  :  the  prayers  of 
the  poor  are  my  defence;  those  blind,  those 
lame,  those  aged  persons  are  more  powerful 
than  the  stoutest  warriors.  We  render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.  The  tribute  is 
Caesar's,  the  Church  is  God's.  Nobody  can 
say  that  this  is  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the 
emperor.  What  is  more  for  his  honour  than  to 
style  him  the  son  of  the  Church?  The  em- 
peror is  in  the  Church,  not  above  it."  The 
saint  spoke  with  an  astonishing  intrepidity  of 
the  sword,  fire,  or  banishment,  detected  boldly 
the  impiety  of  Auxentius,  and  other  Arian  per- 
secutors, and  called  their  new  law  a  flying  sword 
sent  over  the  empire  to  kill  some  by  corporal 
death,  others  in  their  souls  by  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. What  he  mentioned  of  the  chariot  is 
explained  by  Paulinus,  who  relates,  that  one 
Eu  thy  mi  US  had  placed  a  chariot  at  a  house 
near  the  church,  that  he  might  take  away  St. 
Ambrose  with  greater  ease,  and  carry  him  into 
banishment.  But  a  year  after  he  was  himself 
put  into  the  same  chariot,  and  carried  from  that 
very  house  into  banishment  :  under  which  mis- 
fortune St.  Ambrose  furnished  him  with  money 
and  other  necessaries  for  his  journey.  This 
historian  mentions  several  other  stratagems  laid 
during  this  time  to  take  or  kill  the  servant  of 
God,  and  says  that  one  came  with  a  sword  to 
the  chamber  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  order  to  murder 
him;  but  that,  lifting  up  his  hand  with  the  naked 
■Word,  his  arm  remained  extended  in  the  air 


motionless,  til!  he  confessed  that  Justinahad  sent 
him  upon  that  errand,  and,  upon  his  repentance, 
he  recovered  the  use  of  the  arm.  When  St. 
Ambrose  had  remained  several  days  in  the 
church  and  adjacent  buildings  within  its  inci- 
sure, with  the  people  who  kept  the  doors  shut, 
and  guarded  the  passes,  the  guards  were  re- 
moved, and  he  returned  to  his  house. 

St.  Ambrose  mentions*1  that  the  Arians 
reproached  him  with  leading  the  people  into 
error  by  singing  hymns;  and  he  allows  that 
by  hymns  he  taught  them  to  testily  their  faith 
in  the  Trinity.  To  comfort  his  people  under 
this  persecution,  he  encouraged  them  to  assi- 
duity in  singing  the  hymns  and  anthems  which 
he  composed.  Psalms  were  always  sung 
throughout  the  whole  Church  ;  but  St.  Am- 
brose seems  first  to  have  established  at  Milan 
the  custom  which  he  learned  from  the  oriental 
churches,  of  singing  psalms  alternately  by  two 
choirs,22  which  spread  from  Milan  to  all  the 
churches  of  the  west.*  God  gave  a  visible 
consolation  to  this  saint  and  his  afflicted  flock 
in  the  very  heat  of  the  persecution  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relics  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister.23  He  writes,  that  being  desirous  to 
dedicate  a  new  church  (which  at  present  is  called 
from  him  the  Ambrosian  basilic)  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  had  before  consecrated  the 
Roman  basilic,  (which  was  another  church  at 
Milan  near  the  Roman  gate,)  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  want  of  some  relics  of  martyrs,  till  causing 
the  ground  to  be  broke  up  before  the  rails  of 
the  sepulchres  of  SS.  Nabor  and  Felix,  he 
found  the  bones  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius.  These  relics  were  laid  in  the  Faustinian 
basilic,  and  the  next  morning  were  translated 
into  the  Ambrosian  basilic  ;  during  which  trans- 
lation a  blind  man,  named  Severus,  a  butcher 
by  trade,  was  cured  by  touching  the  bier  on 
which  the  relics  lay,  with  a  handkerchief,  and 

21  Serm.  de  Basil,  non  trad.  n.  31.  Paulin.  vit.  n.  3. 

22  S.  Isid.  Offic.  1.  1.  c.  7.  S.  Aug.  Conf.  1.  9.  c.  7. 

23  Ep.  2. 


*  Several  hymns  composed  by  St.  Ambrose  are  still 
used  by  the  Latin  Church  in  the  divine  office.  Among 
those,  twelve  are  ascribed  to  him  by  St.  Austin,  St.  Isi- 
dore, Betle,  Cassiodorus,  the  Roman  council  in  130,  &C. 
as  Dens  Creator  Omnium — Jam  surgit  hora  tenia — 
Yeni  Redemptot  Gentium — Illuminans  altissimus — 
/Ltema  Christi  Munera — Somno  refect  is  artubiis — Cen- 
sors paterni  luminis — 0  lux  beata  Triuitas — Fit  porta 
Christi  pervia,  &c.  Most  of  the  hymns  which  occur  in 
the  daily  or  ferial  office  in  the  Latin  Church  seem  to  he 
St.  Ambrose's.  This  holy  doctor  is  said  to  have  first 
introduced  into  the  West  the  custom  of  singing  hymns 
m  the  church.  Those  which  he  made  are  so  composed, 
that  the  sense  ends  at  the  fourth  ver-e,  that  they  may  he 
sung  by  two  chorusses.  St  Hilary  was  at  the  same  time 
an  excellent  composer  of  hymns.  George  Cassander,  in 
the  dedicatory  epistle  before  his  Collection  of  Hymns, 
observes,  that  these  titles  of  hymns.  A  Hymn  of  St. 
Peter,  of  St.  Paul,  See.  are  to  be  thus  understood,  A  hymn 
or  song  of  praise  of  God,  in  memory  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Haul,  &C.  And  so  we  art-  to  understand  a  church,  an 
altar,  a  mass  of  St.  Peter,  of  St.  Paul,  &c.  which  maimer 
of  speaking  occurs  in  SS.  Ambrose,  Austin,  \c. 
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then  applying  it  lo  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
blind  several  years,  was  known  to  the  whole 
city,  and  the  miracle  was  performed  before  a 
prodigious  number  of  people;  and  is  testified 
also  by  St.  Austin,*4  who  was  then  at  Milan,  in 
three  several  parts  of  his  works,  and  by  Pau- 
linus in  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose.  Our  saint 
made  two  sermons  on  the  occasion  of  this 
translation,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  and  other 
miracles  wrought  by  the  holy  relics,  by  which 
he  assures  us,  that  many  possessed  persons 
were  delivered,  and  many  sick  healed.  St. 
Austin85  and  Paulinus  say,  that  an  end  was  put 
to  the  persecution  of  St.  Ambrose  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  relics  in  386.  The  Arians 
indeed  at  court  pretended,  that  St.  Ambrose 
had  suborned  men  to  feign  themselves  pos- 
sessed ;  which  calumny  he  confutes  in  the 
second  of  these  sermons  by  the  notoriety  and 
evidence  of  the  facts,  which  was  such  as  to  put 
the  Arians  to  silence,  and  to  oblige  the  empress 
to  let  St.  Ambrose  remain  in  peace.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  revives  the  slanders  of  the  Arians,  pre- 
tending these  miracles  to  be  juggle  and  impos- 
ture. But  Dr.  Cave26  mentions  the  miraculous 
cure  of  Severus,  and  the  many  other  miracles 
wrought  by  those  relics,  and  by  the  towels  and 
handkerchiefs  laid  upon  the  bodies,  as  incon- 
testable, attested  by  St.  Ambrose  in  sermons 
preached  upon  the  spot  before  the  relics.  This 
learned  protestant  critic  adds  :  "  The  truth  of 
which  miracles  is  abundantly  justified  by  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  and  Paulinus,  who  were 
all  then  upon  the  place  ;  and  indeed  they  were 
notoriously  evident  to  the  whole  city,  and  twice 
the  subject  of  St.  Ambrose's  sermons.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  God  suffered  these  to  confront 
the  Arian  impieties,  and  to  give  the  highest 
attestation  to  the  Catholic  cause,  so  mightily  at 
this  time  opposed,  traduced,  and  persecuted."* 
Maximus,  who  had  been  then  acknowledged 
emperor  both  by  Valentinian  and  Theodosius 

84  S.  Ambr.  ep.  22.  S.  Aug.  Conf.  1.  9.  c.  7.  et  1.  and 
1.  22.  de  Civ.  c.  8.  n.  2.  also  Serm.  2S6.  (ol.  39.  de  div.) 
c.  8.  n.  2.    See  on  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  June  19. 

58  S.  Aug.  Conf.  1.9.  c.  7. 

26  Cave's  Lite  of  St.  Ambrose,  sect.  4.  p.  400.  See 
Petri  Purieelli  Historica  Dissertatio  de  SS.  Gervasio  et 
Protasio,  in  fol.  Mediolani,  1658. 


*  St.  Ambrose  built  four  churches  at  Milan,  1.  Dedi- 
cated to  God  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all 
holy  virgins,  now  called  St.  Simplicianus's.  2.  In  ho- 
nour of  St.  Peter,  now  called  St.  Nazarius's.  3.  In 
honour  of  all  the  saints,  now  St.  Dionysius's.  4.  In  ho- 
nour of  all  saints,  commonly  called  the  Ambrosian.  It 
never  v\as  the  cathedral,  hut  St.  Ambrose  was  there 
interred  ;  and  his  liody.  and  those  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius  reposethere  to  this  day.  The  archbishop  Peter 
Oldradus,  in  784,  limit  an  adjoining  monastery  called  St. 
Ambrose's.  Archbishop  Arnulph,  in  1002,  erected  there 
the  figure  of  the  br.i/.en  serpent  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople, not  that  which  Moses  set  up  in  the  desert,  but  a 
type  of  the  cross,  as  was  usual.  See  Gretser,  De  Cruce, 
1.  1.  c.  41.  The  same  archbishop  placed  there  a  great 
wooden  cross,  in  which  he  put  a  considerable  portion  of 
Christ's  true  cross.  See  Petri  Purieelli  Descriptio  His- 
torica Basilica;  Ambrosiauae,  ap.  Graivium,  t.  4.  Thesaur. 
Scriptor.  Ital.  c.  2.  p.  49.  172. 


in  solemn  treaties,  wrote  to  Valentinian,  ex- 
horting him  not  to  persecute  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  Sozomen  and  Theodoret  testify. 
"  All  Italy,"  said  he,  "  Africa,  Gaul.  Aquitain, 
and  Spain  ;  and,  in  short,  Rome,  which  holds 
the  first  rank  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  empire, 
maintain  this  faith." 

In  the  year  3S7,  news  daily  came  to  Milan  of 
the  preparations  Maximus  was  making  to  in- 
vade Italy.  Ambition  is  restless  and  insatiable; 
its  burning  thirst  is  only  increased  by  the 
greatest  successes,  till  it  is  at  length  buried  in 
the  pit  which  itself  has  dug,  as  Cineas  elegantly, 
but  unsuccessfully  represented  to  king  Pyrrhus. 
Maximus  thought  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
which  he  possessed  in  peace,  and  without 
danger  of  being  molested,  as  nothing,  so  long 
as  he  was  not  master  of  Italy  :  and  the  asto- 
nishing success  of  his  usurpation  made  him 
only  enlarge  his  views  further,  and  think  more 
due  to  him.  Valentinian  and  his  weak  mother 
were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him,  and  in 
this  distress  they  had  again  recourse  to  St. 
Ambrose,  whom  they  besought  to  stand  in  the 
gap,  and  venture  on  a  second  embassy  to  stop 
the  march  of  a  prosperous  usurper.  The  good 
bishop,  burying  the  memory  both  of  public  and 
private  injuries,  readily  undertook  the  journey, 
and  arriving  at  Triers,  the  next  day  went  to 
court.  Maximus  refused  to  admit  him  to  an 
audience  but  in  public  consistory,  though  the 
contrary  was  a  customary  privilege  both  of 
bishops  and  of  all  imperial  ambassadors.  St. 
Ambrose  made  a  remonstrance  upon  this  ac- 
count, but  chose  rather  to  recede  from  his  dig- 
nity, than  not  execute  his  commission.  He 
therefore  was  introduced  into  the  consistory, 
where  Maximus  was  seated  on  a  throne,  who 
rose  up  to  give  him  a  kiss,  according  to  the 
custom  of  saluting  bishops  and  great  men  in 
those  times.  But  Ambrose  stood  still  among 
the  counsellors,  though  they  persuaded  him  to 
go  near  the  throne,  and  the  emperor  called 
him.  Maximus  reproached  him  with  having 
deceived  him  in  his  former  embassy,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  entering  Italy  at  a  time  when 
nothing  could  have  opposed  him.  St.  Am- 
brose said  he  was  come  to  justify  himself, 
though  it  was  glorious  to  have  saved  the  lite  of 
an  orphan  prince  :  but  that  he  could  not  have 
opposed  the  march  of  his  legions,  or  shut  up 
the  Alps  with  his  body,  and  that  he  had  not 
deceived  him  in  anything;  only  when  Maxi- 
mus insisted  that  Valentinian  should  come  to 
him,  he  had  pleaded  that  it  was  not  reasonable 
that  a  child  should  cross  the  Alps  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  He  added,  that  Valentinian  had 
sent  Maximus's  brother,  whom  he  saw  there 
present,  sate  to  him,  when  he  could  have  sacri- 
ficed him  to  his  passion,  when  the  news  of  the 
bloody  assassination  ot  his  brother  Gratian  was 
brought  to  him;  but  he  conquered  his  resent- 
ment, and  scorned  to  pay  like  for  like.  The 
bishop  reproved  Maximus  for  the  murder  of 
Gratian,  and  of  many  great  men  whom  he  had 
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put  to  death  for  no  other  crime  than  their  fide- 
lity to  their  natural  prince  ;  for  which  he  ad- 
monished him  to  do  penance.  He  also  en- 
treated him  to  give  up  the  body  of  Gratian  to 
Valentiuian,  a  brother  dead,  for  his  own  bro- 
ther whom  he  had  received  alive  and  un- 
hurt; the  ashes  of  an  emperor  oidy  that 
he  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a 
burial.  The  tyrant  answered,  that  he  would 
consider  of  it ;  but  he  was  extremely  in- 
censed at  St.  Ambrose,  because  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  communicate  either  with 
the  tyrant,  or  with  any  of  his  bishops ;  these 
were  the  Ithacians,  who  desired  the  death  of 
the  Priscillianist  heretics.  When  he  was  in- 
flexible in  this  point,  he  was  ordered  forthwith 
to  depart.  Seeing  Hyginus,  an  aged  bishop,  sent 
at  the  same  time  into  banishment,  he  inter- 
ceded that  he  might  be  furnished  with  neces- 
sary provisions,  and  not  sent  without  a  gar- 
ment to  cover  him,  or  a  bed  to  lie  on.  Rut 
St.  Ambrose  could  not  be  heard,  and  was  him- 
self thrust  out  of  doors.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Milan,  and  wrote  to  Valentiuian  an  account 
of  his  unsuccessful  embassy,  advising  him  to  be 
cautious  how  he  treated  with  Maximus  a 
concealed  enemy,  who  pretended  peace,  but 
intended  war.2"  The  event  showed  the  truth 
of  this  conjecture.  For  Valentiuian  sent  Dom- 
ninus,  a  favourite  courtier,  to  succeed  St. 
Ambrose  in  this  embassy.  Maximus  enter- 
tained him  with  all  the  obliging  caresses  and 
demonstrations  of  honour,  amused  him  with 
assurances,  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  friendship 
toward  Valentiuian,  sent  back  with  him  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  army,  as  he  gave  out,  to 
assist  the  emperor  against  the  barbarians  who 
were  then  falling  upon  Pannonia.  Rut  these 
soldiers,  coming  to  the  Alps,  seized  all  the  nar- 
row passages ;  which  was  no  sooner  done, 
but  Maximus  followed  after  with  his  whole 
army,  and  marched  without  the  least  opposition 
into  Italy,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Aquileia. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  surprise  carried 
terror  into  every  place.  Valentinian  and  his 
mother,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  took  ship, 
and  tied  to  Thessalonica,  whence  they  sent  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  beg  his  speedy 
assistance  before  all  was  lost.  That  great 
prince  had  been  employed  in  quelling  the  bar- 
barians on  different  sides,  and  settling  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  State  in  the  East, 
which  had  hindered  him  from  revenging  the 
death  of  Gratian.  Upon  receiving  the  message 
of  the  fugitive  young  emperor,  he  left  Constan- 
tinople, and  went  to  Thessalonica,  where,  in 
the  most  tender  and  paternal  manner,  he  com- 
forted the  distressed  remains  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Valentinian  I.  He  represented  to 
the  young  prince  that,  by  favouring  the  Arian 
impiety,  and  persecuting  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  had  provoked  heaven;  and  he  elFaced  out 
(  f  his  mind  all  the  impressions  of  heresy  ;  for  it 
27  S.  kinb.  ep.24. 


was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  Theodosius  to 
undertake  no  enterprise  without  first  doing 
every  thing  by  which  he  might  engage  God  on 
his  side.  Theodosius  had  some  time  before 
buried  his  most  virtuour  wife,  the  empress 
Flaccilla,  who  was  descended  of  the  .Elian 
family,  (of  which  was  the  emperor  Adrian,)  but 
was  more  illustrious  by  her  virtues  than  by  her 
birth.  Prayer  and  the  care  of  the  poor  were 
her  chief  employments.  She  went  to  visit 
them,  served  them  herself,  and  was  proud 
of  descending  to  the  lowest  offices  of  Chris- 
tian charity  in  attending  the  sick  under  the 
most  loathsome  diseases.88  She  made  no 
other  use  of  the  entire  confidence  which  her 
husband  reposed  in  her,  and  of  the  influence 
which  her  virtue  and  amiable  qualifications 
gave  her  over  the  mind  of  that  great  prince, 
than  to  inspire  him  with  piety,  the  most  sacred 
respect  for  the  divine  law,  and  the  warmest 
zeal  for  religion  ;  finding  much  more  pleasure 
in  seeing  him  holy,  than  seeing  him  master  of 
the  world.  To  preserve  him  from  the  snares 
of  the  Arians,  whose  impiety  she  detested,  she 
engaged  him  to  chase  from  his  palace  some 
who  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  Euno- 
mius,  and  appealing  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Nicene  council  from  all  captious  sophisms, 
avoided  the  dangers  of  subtle  curiosity.29  Theo- 
dosius being  then  a  widower,  and  meeting  at 
Thessalonica  the  princess  Galla,  sister  to  Valen- 
tinian II.  to  give  him  a  pledge  of  his  friendship, 
married  her,  and  in  spring  338,  declared  war 
against  Maximus,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador 
the  tyrant  had  sent  to  court  his  favour.  It  was 
his  chief  care  to  procure  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  his  army.  For  this  he  gave  orders  for 
solemn  prayers  to  be  every  where  put  up  to 
God,  and  sent  to  entreat  the  most  eminent 
solitaries  in  Egypt  to  lift  up  their  hands  to  hea- 
ven whilst  he  fought.89  lie  consulted  in  parti- 
cular St.  John,  who  foretold  his  victory,  and 
the  principal  events  of  his  reign.31  Setting  out 
from  Thessalonica,  he  caused  excellent  regula- 
tions for  the  discipline  and  moderation  of  his 
troops  in  their  march  to  be  made  and  observed, 
insomuch  that  no  city  nor  province  was  aggrieved 
by  their  passage.  With  incredible  valour  and 
prudence  he  entirely  defeated  Maximus  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Save,  near  Siscia,  now  Peisseg, 
in  Pannonia,  and  soon  alter  that  tyrant's  bro- 
ther Marcellin,  upon  the  Drave,  though  their 
armies  were  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own. 
Thence  he  despatched  Arbogastes,  general  of 
the  barbarians  iu  his  army,  into  Gaul,  to  seize 
that  country,  and  marched  himself  to  Aquileia, 
where  Maximus  had  shut  himself  up.  His 
own  soldiers,  seeing  it  impossible  to  escape, 
stripped  him  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Theodosius,  who  re- 
proached him  for  his  perfidiousness  with  more 
compassion  than  anger,  and  was  inclined  to 
spare  his  life  ;  but  at  last  suffered  him   to   be 

-■   Theudoret.  1.  5.  c.  18.  '         ^  Sozom.  1.  7.  c.  5,  6. 
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beheaded  on  the  26th  of  July,  888,  arte 
had  reigned  almost  five  years. 

losius  proceeded  t<>  Milan,  where  he 
Sl  ijd  from  the  10th  of  Octoberto  the  latter  end 
of  May.  At  (.'aim  tus  in  Mesopotamia,  cer- 
tain Christians  who  had  been  insulted  by  the 
Jews  hi  a  religious  procession,  pulled  down 
their  synagogue.  Theodosius,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  affair  by  the  count  of  the  East, 
ordered  the  bishop,  and  other  Christians  who 
had  demolished  the  synagogue,  to  rebuild  it, 
and  to  be  rigorously  punished.  The  Oriental 
bishops  wrote  to  St.  Ambrose,  entreating  him 
to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  this  sentence.  St. 
Ambrose  solicited  him  first  by  a  strong  letter,32 
ami  afterward  by  a  discourse  which  he  made 
him  in  the  church;  and  did  not  go  up  to  the 
altar  to  say  mass,  till  he  had  procured  his  pro- 
mise of  a  pardon."  The  deputies  of  the  senate 
came  to  compliment  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and 
petitioned  that  the  altar  of  victory,  which  Maxi- 
mus  had  allowed  to  be  restored,  might  be  pre- 
served in  the  senate-house.  Theodosius  seemed 
inclined,  upon  motives  of  state,  to  grant  their 
request  ;  but  St.  Ambrose  easily  engaged  him 
to  reject  it.  This  emperor,  after  having  passed 
all  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring  at  Milan, 
went  to  Koine,  where  in  June  he  received  the 
honour  it'  a  triumph.  He  made  his  entrance 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants,  which  the  king 
lit  Persia  had  lately  sent  him.  The  spoils  of 
enemies,  and  the  representations  of  provinces 
which  he  had  conquered  or  delivered,  were 
carried  before  him.  The  lords  of  his  court  in 
rich  apparel  encompassed  him,  and  the  senate, 
nobility,  and  people  followed  with  extraordinary 
acclamations.  The  magnificence  of  this  pomp 
was  incredible,34  yet  nothing  in  it  seemed  to  be 
regarded  but  the  conqueror,  lor  whom  it  was 
made,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  this  triumph 
was  the  modesty  of  him  that  triumphed.  Pa- 
calus,  the  Gaulish  orator,  pronounced  a  pane- 
gyric before  him,  with  the  applause  of  the 
senate  and  all  the  orders  of  the  city.  Theodo- 
e  the  young  \  ah  ntinian  ride  in  his 
(hariot,  and  share  in  the  glory  of  the  triumph. 
During  his  residence  at  Rome  he  walked  about 
without  gained   the    hearts  of  the 

people  by  his  civility  and  generosity.  He  abo- 
lished the  remains  ol  idolatry,  prohibited  pagan 
le-ti\aU  and  sacrifices,  and  caused  the  temples 
to  be  Stripped  oi  their  ornaments  and  the  idols 
io  be  broke  111  pieces.     But  he  preserved  those 

Statues  which    had    been    made  by   excellent   ar- 

lering  them  to  he  set  up  in  galleries,  or 
other  public  places,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
Symmachus,  who  had  entered  into  a  confede- 

i  Maximua,  and  pronounced  a  flattering 
speech  in  his  honour,  was  accused  ol  high  trea- 
son, and  lied  into  a  church  i<>r  Banctuary.  Hut 
Theodo  i  ike  no  notice  of  what  had 

■luring  the  reign  ol    the  usurpei  .   and 
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Symmachus  made  a  panegyric  in  the  senate  in 
his  honour,  in  the  close  of  which  he  artfully 
renewed  his  petition  for  the  altar  of  victory. 
Theodosius  was  offended  at  the  obstinacy  ot 
such  a  solicitation,  and  returning  him  thanks 
lor  his  panegyric,  reproved  him  for  his  assurance, 
and  commanded  him  to  present  himself  no 
more  before  him.  But  he  soon  restored  him  to 
his  favour  and  dignity.85  Theodosius  returned 
to  Milan  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  restored 
the  whole  western  empire  to  Valentiuian,  in 
whose  mind,  by  repeated  instructions,  he  im- 
printed so  deeply  the  Catholic  faith,  that  the 
young  prince  put  himself*  entirely  under  the 
discipline  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  honoured  him  as 
his  father  to  his  death.  His  mother,  Justina, 
was  dead  hefore  the  end  of  the  war.  The  here- 
siarch  Jovinian  having  been  condemned  by  pope 
Siricius  at  Rome,  retired  to  Milan  ;  but  was 
there  rejected  by  Theodosius,  and  anathema- 
tized by  St.  Ambrose,  in  a  council  which  he 
held  in  390. 

This  council  was  yet  sitting,  when  the  news 
of  a  dreadful  massacre  committed  at  Thessa- 
lonica  was  brought  to  Milan.36  Botheric,  who 
was  general  of  the  forces  in  Illyricum,  and  re- 
sided at  Thessalonica,  caused  a  charioteer  who 
belonged  to  the  circus  to  be  put  in  prison,  for 
having  seduced  a  young  servant  in  his  family, 
and  refused  to  release  him  on  a  certain  festival 
on  which  his  appearance  in  the  circus  was  de- 
manded for  the  public  diversion.  The  people 
not  being  able  to  obtain  his  liberty,  grew  enraged, 
and  proceeded  to  so  violent  a  sedition,  that 
some  officers  were  stoned  to  death,  and  their 
bodies  dragged  along  the  streets,  and  Botheric 
himself  was  slain.  Upon  this  news  Theodo- 
sius, who  was  naturally  hasty,  was  transported 
with  passion;  but  was  mitigated  by  St.  Am- 
brose and  some  other  bishops,  and  promised  to 
pardon  the  delinquents.  Ruffinus,  who  be- 
came afterward  a  firebrand  in  the  state,  and 
was  master  of  the  offices,  and  other  courtiers 
and  ministers  persuaded  him,  that  the  insolence 
of  the  people  was  grown  to  the  highest  pitch 
merely  by  impunity,  and  must  be  restrained 
by  an  example  of  severity.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that  a  warrant  should  be  sent  to  the 
commander  in  Illyricum,  to  let  loose  the  sol- 
diers against  the  city  till  about  seven  thousand 
persons  should  be  put  to  death.  This  inhuman 
commission  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  whilst  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the  circus,  soldiers  surrounding  and  rushing  in 
upon  them.  The  slaughter  continued  for  three 
hours,  and  seven  thousand  men  were  mas- 
sacred, without  distinguishing  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty.  Such  was  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers,  that  a  faithful  slave,  who  offered  to 
die  lor  his  master,  was  murdered  by  them.  It 
is  also  related,  that  a  certain    father  seeing  his 
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two  sons  ready  to  be  butchered,  by  his  tears 
moved  the  murderers  to  .compassion  so  far, 
that  they  promised  to  spare  the  life  of  one 
of  them,  whom  they  left  to  his  choice  ; 
but  whilst  the  distracted  father  ran  first  to 
one,  then  to  another,  not  being  able  to  abandon 
either  of  them,  they,  growing  impatient  of 
delays,  massacred  them  both.  The  horror 
with  which  the  news  of  this  tragical  scene 
filled  the  breast  of  St.  Ambrose  and  his  col- 
leagues is  not  to  be  expressed  ;  but  our  saint 
thought  it  best  to  give  the  emperor  a  little 
time  J  reflect,  and  enter  into  himself.  The 
emperor  was  not  then  at  Milan  ;  but  was  to 
return  in  two  or  three  days.  St.  Ambrose, 
that  he  might  not  see  him  too  soon,  left  the 
town,  and  wrote  him  a  very  tender  strong- 
letter,  which  is  extant,  exhorting  him  to  pe- 
nance, and  declaring  thai  he  neither  could  nor 
would  receive  his  offering,  or  celebrate  the 
divine  mysteries  before  him,  till  that  obligation 
was  satisfied  ;  for,  how  much  soever  he  loved 
and  respected  him,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
God ;  and  he  loved  his  majesty,  not  to  his 
prejudice,  but  to  his  salvation.8*  Soon  after, 
the  bishop  came  to  town,  and  the  emperor, 
according  to  his  custom,  went  to  church.  But 
St.  Ambrose  went  out  and  met  him  at  the 
church-porch,  and,  forbidding  him  any  further 
entrance,  said,  "  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  do  not 
vet  rightly  apprehend  the  enormity  of  the  mas- 
sacre lately  committed.  Let  not  the  splendour 
of  your  purple  robes  hinder  you  from  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  infirmities  of  that  body  which 
they  cover.  You  are  of  the  same  mould  with 
those  subjects  which  you  govern  ;  and  there  is 
one  common  Lord  and  Emperor  of  the  world. 
With  what  eyes  will  you  behold  his  temple? 
With  what  feet  will  you  tread  his  sanctuary? 
How  will  you  lift  up  to  him  in  prayer  those 
hands  which  are  still  stained  with  blood  un- 
justly spilt?  Depart,  therefore,  and  attempt 
not,  by  a  second  offence,  to  aggravate  your 
former  crime  ;  but  quietly  take  the  yoke  upon 
you  which  the  Lord  has  appointed  for  you. 
It  is  sharp,  but  it  is  medicinal,  and  conducive 
to  your  health."  The  prince  offered  something 
by  way  of  extenuation,  and  said  that  David 
had  sinned.  The  holy  bishop  replied,  "  Him 
whom  you  have  followed  in  sinning,  follow 
also  in  his  repentance."*  Theodosius  sub- 
mitted, accepted  the  penance  which  the  Church 
prescribed,  and  retired  to  his  palace,  where  he 
passed  eight  months  in  mourning,  without 
ever  going  into  the  church,  and  clad  with  peni- 
tential or  mourning  weeds.  After  this  term, 
the  feast  of  Christmas  being  come,  he  remained 
still  shut  up  in  his  palace,  shedding  many 
tears.  Ituffinus,  the  master  of  the  offices,  and 
prefect  or  comptroller  of  his  household  or 
palace,  who  was  not  baptized  before  the  year 
391,  asked  him  the  reason  of  his  grief,  and 
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told  him  he  had  only  punished  criminals,  and 
had  no  cause  to  fall  into  depression  of  mind  ; 
for  piety  required  not  so  cruel  an  affliction. 
Thus  this  courtier,  after  having  induced  his 
master  to  commit  a  crime,  attempted  by  his 
flatteries  to  weaken  his  repentance.  But  the 
emperor,  redoubling  his  tears  and  sighs,  said 
to  him,  "  Ruffinus,  thou  dost  but  make  sport 
and  mock  me.  Thou  little  knowest  the  an- 
guish and  trouble  I  feel.  I  weep  and  bewail 
my  miserable  condition.  The  Church  of  God 
is  open  to  beggars  and  slaves  ;  but  the  church 
doors,  and  consequently  the  gates  of  heaven 
too,  are  shut  against  me.  For  our  Lord  has 
peremptorily  declared,  Whatever  you  shall  bind 
on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven."  Ruffinus 
said,  "  If  you  please,  I  will  run  to  the  bishop, 
and  will  use  so  many  arguments  with  him, 
that  I  will  persuade  him  to  absolve  you."  The 
emperor  answered,  "  It  will  not  be  in  your 
power  to  do  it.  I  know  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence he  has  passed,  and  he  is  an  inflexible 
man  where  the  laws  of  religion  are  concerned, 
and  will  never,  out  of  respect  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  do  any  thing  against  the  law  of  God." 
He  added,  that  it  was  better  to  finish  his 
penance  than  vainly  demand  the  favour  of  an 
over-hasty  absolution.  Ruffinus  insisted  upon 
it  that  he  should  prevail.  Whereupon  the 
emperor  said,  "  Go  quickly  then."  And,  flat- 
tering himself  with  the  hopes  that  Ruffinus 
had  given  him,  he  followed  him  soon  after. 
St.  Ambrose  no  sooner  saw  the  comptroller 
coming  towards  him,  but  he  abruptly  broke 
out,  and  said,  "  Ruffinus,  you  carry  your 
assurance  and  boldness  beyond  all  bounds. 
You  were  the  adviser  and  author  of  this  mas- 
sacre. How  can  you  then  intercede  for  an- 
other? You  have  laid  aside  all  shame,  and 
neither  blush  nor  tremble  at  the  remembrance 
of  so  great  a  crime,  and  an  assault  made  upon 
the  image  of  God."  Ruffinus  fell  to  entrea- 
ties, and  besought  the  bishop  with  all  possible 
earnestness,  adding,  that  the  emperor  would 
be  there  by-and-by.  "  If  so,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  shall  forbid  him  to  enter 
the  church-porch.  And,  if  he  think  good  to 
turn  his  power  into  force  and  tyranny,  here  I 
am,  most  ready  to  undergo  any  death,  and  to 
present  my  throat  to  the  sword."  Ruffinus, 
seeing  the  resolution  of  the  bishop,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  emperor,  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  passed,  and  to  advise  him  to  stay  at 
home.  The  prince  received  the  information 
in  the  midst  of  the  high  street  ;  but  said,  "  I 
will  go,  and  receive  the  affront  and  rebuke 
which  I  deserve."  When  he  came  to  the  in- 
closure  of  the  holy  place  he  did  not  po  into  the 
church  ;  but  went  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  auditory,  and  besought  him  to 
give  him  absolution.  St.  Ambrose  stood  up, 
and  said,  "  What!  do  you  come  here  to  tram- 
ple upon  the  holy  laws  of  God  ?"  "  I  respect 
them,"  said  the  emperor,  "  I  will  not  enter  the 
sacred  porch  contrary  to  the  rules  :  but  I  be- 
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seech  yon  to  free  me  from  these  bonds;  and  |  the  rest:  but  that  he  thought  the  custom  was 

the  same  at  Milan  as  at  Constantinople,  where 
his  place  was  in  the  sanctuary  ;  and,  after 
having  thanked  the  archbishop  for  being  so 
kind  as  to  inform  him  of  his  duty,  he  went 
out  of  the  rails,  and  took  his  place  among  the 
laity.  At  his  return  to  Constantinople,  on  the 
first,  great  holiday  that  he  went  to  the  great 
church,  he  went  out  of  the  sanctuary  after  he 
had  made  his  offering.  The  archbishop  Nec- 
tarius  sent  to  desire  him  to  come  back,  and 
resume  the  place  designed  for  him.  The 
pious  emperor  answered,  with  a  sigh,  "  Alas  ! 
how  hard  is  it  for  me  to  learn  the  difference 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  empire  !  I  am 
encompassed  with  flatterers,  and  have  found 
but  one  man  that  has  set  me  right,  and  told 
me  the  truth.  I  know  but  one  true  bishop  in 
the  world ;  this  is  Ambrose."  From  that 
time  he  kept  without  the  rails  or  chancel,  a 
little  above  the  people,  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  succeeding  emperors.  Theodosius, 
after  staying  almost  three  years  in  the  West, 
left  Valentinian  in  peaceable  possession  of  that 
empire,  and  would  carry  home  no  other  recom- 
pense of  his  labours  and  victories  than  the 
glory  of  having  restored  that  prince,  and  af- 
forded so  many  nations  a  disinterested  protec- 
tion. In  his  return  into  the  East,  all  the 
people  came  out  to  meet  him  with  extraordi- 
nary joy,  and  his  reception  in  every  city  on 
the  road  was  a  kind  of  triumph,  especially  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th 
of  November,  391 ;  and  he  appeared  more 
glorious  by  the  marks  of  love  which  he  re- 
ceived of  his  subjects  than  by  the  victories  he 
had  gained  over  his  enemies. 

The  young  Valentinian  followed  in  every- 
thing the  advice  and  instructions  of  St.  Am- 
brose, honouring  and  loving  him  with  as  much 
ardour  as  his  mother  had  formerly  persecuted 
him  with  fury.  Never  was  prince  more  ready 
to  correct  his  faults.  When  he  was  told  that 
he  was  too  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus,  he 
renounced  those  diversions,  except  on  indis- 
pensable occasions.  When  some  said  that  his 
passion  for  hunting  diverted  his  mind  from 
business,  he  presently  ordered  all  the  wild 
beasts  he  kept  in  a  park  to  be  killed.  It  wa"s 
said  by  some  that  he  advanced  the  hour  of  his 
meal  too  early,  out  of  intemperance :  he  made 
use  of  this  advice,  and  became  so  abstemious, 
that  he  fasted  very  often,  and  ate  but  little, 
even  in  the  magnificent  entertainments  which 
lie  provided  tor  his  courtiers.  He  eased  his 
subjects  of  many  burdens  and  taxes,  and 
never  imposed  any  new  ones,  saying,  the 
people  were  already  loo  much  oppressed.  Yet 
count  Arbogastes,  general  of  his  forces,  came 
to  an  open  breach  with  him.  This  man  was 
a  Prank  by  birth,  but  had  been  brought  up 
from  his  youth  iiv  the  Roman  army,  and  was 
a  pagan.  By  the  great  power  to  which  lie 
arrived,  he   assumed   so  much   as  to  command 


not  shut  against  me  the  door  which  the  Lord 
hath  opened  to  all  penitents."  The  bishop 
said,  "  What  penance  have  you  done,  after 
having  been  guilty  of  such  -a  crime?"  "  It  is 
•sour  part,''  said  the  emperor,  "  to  inform  me 
what  1  OUghl  to  do;  to  prescribe  the  remedies, 
and  apply  the  plaster:  and  it  is  mine  to  sub- 
mit, and  to  comply  with  the  prescriptions.''™ 
St.  Ambrose  ordered  him  to  place  himself 
amongst  the  public  penitents  in  the  church. 
So/.omeu  assures  us,  that  the  emperor  made  a 
public  confession  of  liis  sin  :  and  St.  Ambrose, 
in  his  funeral  oration,  describes  how  he  knelt 
at  the  church  door,  ami  lay  long  prostrate  in 
the  rank  of  the  penitents,  repeating,  with 
David  :  Myaoul  hath  cleaved, to  the  pavement: 
O  Lord,  restore  my  life,  according  to  thy 
He  remained  in  this  posture,  beating 
bis  breast  from  time  to  time,  tearing  his  hair, 
and,  with  (ears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
begged  pardon  of  God,  lamenting  his  sin  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people,  who  were  so  touched 
at  it.  as  to  weep  along  with  him,  and  to  pray 
a  long  while.  St.  Ambrose  enjoined  him, 
before  he  gave  him  absolution,  to  draw  up  a 
law  to  cancel  all  decrees  that  are  made  in  haste 
or  passion,  and  to  command  a  respite  of  thirty 
days  before  execution  of  all  warrants  or  sen- 
tences which  regard  life  or  the  forfeiture  of 
estates,  that  it  may  be  discovered  if  any  sur- 
prise or  passion  had  any  part  in  it.  This  law 
the  emperor  forthwith  commanded  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  signed  it  with  his  own  hand,  promising 
always  to  observe  it.  Such  a  law  in  part  had 
been  made  by  Gratian,  eight  years  before,  with 
which  this  of  Theodosius  is  now  joined  in 
one.40  Theodosius,  after  his  absolution,  passed 
iim  day  to  his  death  on  which  he  did  not  bewail 
afresh  this  otfence,  into  which  he  was  drawn 
by  surprise,  and  through  the  instigation  of 
others,  as  St.  Ambrose  remarks. 

I  loret  mentions  another  example  of  hu- 
mility and  religion  which  this  great  emperor 
showed  whilst  he  was  at  Milan;  which  some 
moderns  placed  before,  and  others  after  his 
|  ll    happened    on    a   great   festival, 

that,  having  brought  his  offering  to  the  altar, 
ued  within   the  rails  of  the  sanctuary, 
that    is.  within    tiie   chancel    or   choir,   St.  Am- 
Iced  him  if  he  wanted  any  thing.      The 
:    said   he  Btayed  to  a'.sist  at  the  holj 
i    to   communicate.      The   bishop 
sent  his  :,,  i 1 1 in  with  this  message: 

ird,  it  is   law  till  lor  none  but  the  sacred 
ministers  to  remain  within    the  sanctuary.      ]{,. 
I    therefore     to    go    ( >i 1 1 ,    and    continue 
standing   with    the    rest.      The   purple    robe 
makes  princes,  but  not  priests."     Theodosius 

answered,  that    he    Btayed    not  with  a  design  of 
doing  any   thing  against   the  Church,  or  out  of 

any  affectation  to  distinguish  himself  from  all 
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sure.  The  emperor  at  length  resolved  no 
longer  to  brook  his  imperious  behaviour,  and 
bear  with  his  insolence.  In  392,  when  they 
were  both  together  in  Gaul,  busy  in  securing 
the  country  against  the  Germans,  their  misin- 
telligence  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 
But  at  length  a  seeming  peace  was  concluded. 
The  emperor  pressed  St.  Ambrose  to  come  to 
him  at  Vienne  in  Gaul,  to  be  a  witness  to 
their  reconciliation,  and  he  was  desirous  to  be 
baptized  by  him,  being  then  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  impatience  to  see  him, 
and  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of  regeneration, 
he  used  often  to  say,  "  Shall  I  be  so  happy  as 
to  see  my  father  ?"  He  never  had  that  happi- 
ness, being  strangled  by  Arbogastes  whilst  he 
was  diverting  himself  in  the  garden  of  his 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  Vienne, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  392.  St.  Ambrose,  who 
was  advanced  on  his  journey  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  upon  hearing  this  tragical  news,  returned 
to  Milan,  watering  all  his  steps  with  his  tears. 
Valentinian's  corpse  was  buried  with  Gratian's 
at  Milan,  and  St.  Ambrose  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration,  in  which  he  largely  proves, 
that  his  desire  of  baptism  supplied  the  want  of 
it,  and  promises  always  to  remember  him  in 
his  sacrifices  and  prayers.  Arbogastes  placed 
the  imperial  diadem  on  the  head  of  Eugenius, 
a  rhetorician  by  profession,  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  who  had  long  been  in  his  service, 
and,  from  an  ignoble  condition,  had  been  raised 
to  high  undeserved  honours.  This  man  was 
a  nominal  Christian,  but  unsettled  in  religious 
principles  ;  for  he  flattered  the  heathens,  and 
placed  great  confidence  in  divinations  and  au- 
guries. They  hastened  their  march  into  Italy, 
and  courted  St.  Ambrose  by  very  obliging 
letters  ;  but  before  they  arrived  at  Milan,  the 
holy  bishop  had  retired  to  Bologna,  where  he 
assisted  at  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  SS. 
Vitalis  and  Agricola.  Thence  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  consecrated  a  church,  called 
afterward  the  Ambrosian  basilic,  like  another 
at  Milan,  which  was  mentioned  above.  At 
Florence,  St.  Ambrose  lived  in  the  house  of 
the  most  considerable  among  the  citizens, 
named  Decentius,  whose  infant  child  happened 
to  die.  The  mother  laid  him  upon  the  bed  of 
St  Ambrose  while  he  was  abroad.  The  saint, 
being  returned,  laid  himself  upon  the  child,  in 
imitation  of  Eliseus,  and  by  his  prayers  re- 
stored him  to  life,  as  Paulinus  assures  us. 
Theodosius  refused  all  terms  proposed  to  him 
by  Eugenius's  ambassadors,  and  raised  a  pow- 
erful army  to  march  against  the  traitors.  He 
prepared  himself  for  war  by  fasts,  prayers,  and 
frequent  visiting  of  churches  ;«  and  he  sent 
to  implore  the  prayers  of  St.  John  of  Egypt 
That  holy  hermit,  who  had  formerly  foretold 
him  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  sent  him  an  as- 
surance that  this  enterprise  against  Eugenius 
would  be  more  difficult  than  the  former  against 
Maximus  had  been,  yet  that  he  should  obtain 
44  Sozom.  1.  7.  c.  22. 


a  complete  victory,  but  should  die  shortly 
after.43  Theodosius,  before  he  set  out,  among 
many  actions  of  heroic  and  public  charity, 
justice,  devotion,  and  piety,  by  a  rescript  in- 
serted in  the  Roman  law,  pardoned  all  injuries 
in  word  or  action  that  had  ever  been  committed 
against  his  person.  "  For,"  said  he,"  if  it  be 
by  indiscreet  levity  that  any  one  has  spoken 
against  us,  we  ought  not  to  regard  it:  if  it  is 
by  folly,  we  ought  to  pity  him  ;  if  by  ill  will, 
we  are  very  willing  to  pardon  him."46 

His  army  was  assembled  under  Timasius, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  ;  Stilico,  a 
Vandal  prince  who  had  married  Serena,  the  em- 
peror's niece  ;  Gainas,  general  of  the  Goths, 
&c.  Theodosius  joined  them  in  Thrace, 
marched  through  Pannonia  and  Illyricum, 
and  forced  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  which  Ar- 
bogastes had  so  fenced  and  guarded  as  to  look 
upon  them  as  not  only  impregnable,  but 
even  inaccessible.  Yet  Arbogastes  was  not 
dismayed,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  battalia 
in  the  spacious  plains  of  Aquileia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  In  the  first  engagement 
Arbogastes  gained  the  day  ;  and,  in  a  second, 
the  army  of  Theodosius  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  broken  and  dispersed,  when,  by  a 
fervent  prayer,  he  conjured  God  to  defend 
the  cause  of  his  own  divine  honour.4?  Soon 
after,  there  arose  from  the  Alps  an  impetuous 
wind,  which  put  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy 
into  strange  disorder,  drove  back  their  darts 
and  arrows,  and  beat  clouds  of  dust  upon  their 
faces  which  deprived  many  of  the  use  of  their 
sight,  and  almost  of  their  respiration,48  which 
gave  Theodosius  a  complete  victory.  Theo- 
doret49  tells  us,  that  the  prince,  before  this 
second  battle,  shut  himself  up  one  night  in  a 
church  to  pray,  and  falling  asleep,  saw  in  a 
vision  two  men  in  white,  on  white  horses,  who 
promised  him  that  they  would  assist  him.  The 
one  was  St.  Philip  the  apostle,  the  other  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  Evagrius  and  his  com- 
panions taking  leave  of  St.  John  in  Thebais, 
that  holy  man  giving  them  his  blessing  said  : 
"  Go  in  peace,  my  dear  children,  and  know  that 
they  hear  this  day  in  Alexandria  that  Theodo- 
sius has  defeated  the  tyrant  Eugenius.  But 
this  prince  will  not  long  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  his  victory,  and  God  will  ere  long  withdraw 
him  out  of  this  world."50  Eugenius,  who  was 
seated  on  a  hill  near  the  field  of  battle,  was 
taken  and  brought  to  Theodosius,  who  re- 
proached him  with  his  crimes  and  credulity  in 
the  promises  of  heathenish  diviners,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  beheaded  on  the  6th  of  Sep 
tember  in  394.  Arbogastes,  after  wandering 
two  days  in   the  mountains   became   his   own 

41  Evagr.  Vit  Patr.  c.  1.  Theodoret,  Hist.  1.  5.  a  24. 
46  Leg.  1.  Siuuis  maledic.  Irr.per.  Cod.  Theodos. 
**  Rufin.  1.  2.  c.33. 

48  Claudian,  in  Paneg.  Consul.  Honor.  Oros.  1.  7.  c. 
35.  S.  Aug.  1.  26.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Rufin.  Socr.  Sozom, 
Theodoret. 

49  Theodor.  1.  5.  a  24. 
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executioner,  thrusting  two  swords  one  after 
another  through  his  body.*  Theodosius  par- 
doned all  the  rest  of  their  party;  and  never 
was  any  prince  more  moderate  in  his  victory. 
He  knew  how  to  pardon,  scarce  how  to  punish; 
and  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had  enemies 
us  soon  as  lie  had  overcome.  Being  informed 
that  the  children  of  Kugenius  and  Flavian 
(general  of  his  Roman  forces)  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary iii  the  churches  of  Aquileia,  he  sent  a 
tribune  with  an  order  to  save  their  lives.  He 
took  eare  to  have  them  educated  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  left  possessions  tor  them,  and 
lived  them  as  if  they  had  been  of  his  own 
family.  As  this  victory  was  rather  God's  than 
his  own.  his  first  care  was  that  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving should  be  rendered  to  him  throughout 
his  whole  empire.  He  wrote  particularly  to 
St.  Ambrose  on  that  subject.  This  holy  arch- 
bishop had  returned  to  Milan  as  soon  as 
Eugenius  was  departed  thence:  and  upon 
receiving  his  letter,  with  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tory, lie  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  in  thanks- 
giving, and  sent  one  of  his  deacons  to  him 
with  letters,  in  which,  after  having  expressed  his 
joy  for  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  he  represented 
to  him,  that  he  ought  to  give  God  the  whole 
glory  thereof,  that  piety  had  contributed  more 
to  it  than  valour,  and  that  his  victory  was  in- 
complete unless  he  pardoned  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  misfortune  rather  than  in  the 
crimes  of  the  tyrant,  to  which  mercy  he  strongly 
exhorted  him.51  This  he  besought  in  parti- 
cular in  favour  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  churches  ;  which  the  saint  doubted  not 
of  obtaining  from  a  prince  in  whose  behalf  God 
had  wrought  prodigies,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  in  favour  of  Moses,  Josue,  Samuel,  and 
David.58  A  little  while  after,  St.  Ambrose 
went  to  Aquileia  to  wait  upon  the  emperor. 
Their  interview  was  full  of  joy  and  tenderness. 
The  archbishop  prostrated  himself  before  this 
prince  whom  piety  and  the  visible  protection  of 
God  had  rendered  more  venerable  than  his 
and  crowns,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  bestow  on  bim  all  the  blessings  of  heaven 

h  id  loaded  him  with   all  the  prosperity 

emperor,  on  his  side,   cast 

himself  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop,  imputing 

irayers  the  favours  which  he  had  received  j  by  Saint 
from  God,  and  entreating  him  to  pray  for   his   the  devil 
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pray 

salvation,  as  he  had  done  for  bis  success.  Then 
they  entertained  themselves  about  the  tin  ans  of 
I 

sius  soon    followed    St.   Ambrose    to 
Milan,  who  was    gone  the  day   before  ;   but  the 
i  frained  some  time  from  the  holy  com- 
munion,   because  he   had    been   stained    with 
blood,    though    shed    in    a  just  and   necessary 
1    H    tabr.  ep   61.  ■  Ep.  62. 


*  I        lian,  though  a  pagan,  thus  addresses  Thi-udo- 

•  ms  on  lias  ril  • 

ilium  ililecte  Deo,  cui  rr.i.itat  (Pther, 
Kt  luituuati  icaiunt  ad  closiicj  veuti." 


war.*  In  the  mean  time  he  studied  by  com- 
punction to  purify  his  soul,  and  was  assaulted 
by  a  mortal  dropsy,  which  the  fatigues  of  his 
expedition  and  the  severity  of  winter  had 
brought  on  him.  He  sent  for  his  children  to 
Milan,  and  would  receive  them  in  the  church 
on  the  day  on  which  he  received  the  commu- 
nion the  first  time  after  his  wars.  He  gave  his 
two  sons  excellent  instructions  how  to  govern 
well,  then  turning  to  St.  Ambrose  he  said, 
"These  are  the  truths  which  you  have  tauo-ht 
me,  and  which  I  myself  have  experienced.  It 
is  your  part  to  make  them  descend  in  my 
family,  and  to  instruct,  according  to  your  cus- 
tom, these  young  emperors  whom  I  leave  to 
you."  The  archbishop  answered,  that  he 
hoped  God  would  give  to  the  children  a  teach- 
able heart  and  easy  temper,  which  he  had  given 
the  father.  He  granted  and  confirmed  by  law, 
a  general  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  rebels  who 
were  returned  to  their  duty,  by  which  they  were 
reestablished  in  their  estates  and  dignities. 
He  discharged  the  people  of  the  augmenta- 
tions of  tribute,  desiring  that  his  subjects  might 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  victory  to  which  they 
had  contributed  by  their  prayers  and  labours. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  his  last 
exhortations  to  those  senators  who  still  remained 
idolaters,  that  they  would  embrace  the  faith  of 
Christ,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  have  been 
his  greatest  desire  to  make  all  his  subjects 
faithful  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.53  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  his  devotions,  and  to  pious 
conversation  with  St.  Ambrose,  in  whose  arms 
he  expired  on  the  17th  of  January  in  the  year 
395,  of  his  age  the  fiftieth.  St.  Ambrose 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  fortieth  day 
after  his  death,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  and  every  where  received  with 
honours  which  rather  resembled  triumphs  than 
funeral  solemnities. 

In  the  year  395  St.  Ambrose  discovered  the 
bodies  of  the  holy  martyrs  Nazarius  and  Cel- 
sus,  in  a  garden  near  Milan,  and  translated 
them  into  the  basilic  of  the  apostles,  near 
the  Roman  gate.  Their  blood  was  gathered 
up  with  plaster  and  linen  ;  and  this  was 
distributed  to  others  as  a  precious  relic.51  A 
person  possessed  with  a  devil  was  delivered 
Ambrose  at  these  relics,  before  which 
1  tormented  him  till  the  saint  bade 
him  hold  his  peace.  One  who  had  counter- 
feited grants  for  the  office  of  a  tribune,  the 
saint  delivered  to  Satan;  and  even  before  the 
bishop  had  done  speaking,  the  unclean  spirit 
seized  on  him.  and  began  to  tear  him  :  "  At 
which,"  saith  the  secretary  Paulinus,  "  we  were 
all   much   terrified."     He  adds,  "  We  saw  in 

m  Oros.  1.  7.  c.  36. 

84  Paulin.  in  \  it.  Aminos,  n.  32.  S.-Aug.  ep.  31.  et  ep. 
7.  alias  ep.  16.  s.  Paulin.  Natal.  9.    S.  Gaudent.  Serm. 

1  7.  p.  'JO.     Bibl.  Patr.  Ennod.  Carm.  18. 


*  This  was  prescribed  in  some  penitential  canons. 
See  St.  Basil  to  St.  Amphil.  c.  13.  Num.  c.  31.  St 
Ambrose  iii  fun. Theodos, 
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those  days  many  dispossessed  at  his  command, 
and  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands."  He  also 
mentions  sick  persons  who  were  cured  by  his 
prayers.  The  reputation  of  St.  Ambrose 
reached  the  most  distant  countries,  and  drew  to 
Milan  two  Persians  of  the  greatest  authority 
and  wisdom  in  that  nation,  who  came  thither 
furnished  with  many  questions  to  make  trial 
of  his  wisdom.  They  discoursed  with  him  by 
the  help  of  an  interpreter  for  a  whole  day,  and 
departed  full  of  admiration.  A  little  before 
our  saint's  death,  Fritigil,  queen  of  the  Marco- 
manni,  having-  heard  of  the  fame  of  his  sanc- 
tity from  a  certain  Christian  that  came  from 
Italy,  was  moved  by  it  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  pre- 
sents for  the  Church  of  Milan,  entreating-  St. 
Ambrose  to  instruct  her  by  writing  in  what  she 
was  to  believe.  He  sent  her  an  excellent  letter 
in  form  of  a  catechism,  which  is  now  lost. 
The  queen  having-  received  it,  persuaded  the 
king  to  submit  himself  and  his  people  to  the 
Romans,  and  went  herself  to  Milan:  but  to 
her  great,  affliction,  did  not  find  St.  Ambrose 
alive. 

Our  holy  bishop  made  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance  a  chief  part  of  his  pas- 
toral care.  Paulinus  writes  thus  of  him  :  When- 
ever any  person  confessed  their  sins  to  him,  in 
order  to  receive  penance,  he  shed  such  an  abun- 
dance of  tears  as  to  make  the  penitent  also  to 
weep.  The  sins  which  were  confessed  to 
him  he  never  disclosed  to  any  one,  only  inter- 
ceded with  God."56  In  his  writings  he  ex- 
plains in  a  great  detail  all  the  parts  and 
duties  of  penance.  Speaking  of  the  obligation 
of  confessing  sins  he  says :  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
justified,  confess  thy  crime.  For  an  humble 
confession  loosens  the  bonds  of  sins."5?  And 
again,  "  Why  are  you .  ashamed  to  do  this 
in  the  church,  where  it  ought  only  to  be  an 
object  of  shame  not  to  confess  our  faults, 
seeing  we  are  all  sinners;  where  he  is  most 
commendable  who  is  most  humble,  and  he 
is  the  most  just  who  is  the  lowest  in  his  own 
eyes."58  Against  the  Novatian  heresy  St.  Am- 
brose wrote  his  two  books  of  Penance.  In 
the  first,  he  shows  that  absolution  is  to  be  given 
to  penitents  for  all  sins  however  grievous.  But, 
toward  the  end,  observes  that  their  penitence 
must  be  condign  and  sincere.  ''If any  one," 
says  lie,  "  be  guilty  of  secret*  sins,  and  does  pe- 
nance for  them  very  heartily,  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  shall  he 
receive  the  reward,  unless  he  be  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  Church?  I  would  have 
the   guilty    hope   for  the  pardon  of  his  sins ; 

16  Paulin.  n.  39. 

*  S.  Ambr.  1.  2.  de  poenit.  c.  6.n.  40. 

48  lb.  c.  10.  n.  91,  92. 


*  "  Siquis  occulta  habeus  crimina."  Daille  will  have 
it  to  be  read,  "  Siquis  multa  habeus  crimina."     But  his 
correction  is  condemned  by  the  authority  of  all  manu- 
script conies. 
VOL.  II. 


yet  he  should  beg  it  with  tears,  sighs,  and  the 
lamentations  of  all  the  people.  1  would  have 
him  pray  for  absolution ;  and  when  it  is 
twice  or  thrice  delayed,  let  him  believe  that 
this  delay  proceeds  from  the  want  of  impor- 
tunity in  his  prayers.  Let  him  redouble 
his  weeping,  let  him  render  himself  more 
worthy  of  pity;  and  then  let  him  return, 
let  him  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  faith- 
ful, let  him  embrace  them,  kiss  them,  bathe 
them  with  his  tears ;  and  let  him  not  for- 
sake them,  that  so  our  Lord  may  say  to  him, 
Many  sins  are  forgiven  him  because  he  loved 
much.  I  have  known  some  persons  who, 
in  their  penance,  have  disfigured  their  face 
with  much  weeping,  who  have  hollowed  their 
cheeks  with  continual  tears,  who  have  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground  to  be  trod 
under  foot,  who,  by  their  continual  fasting, 
have  rendered  their  countenances  so  pale 
and  disfigured,  that  they  carried  in  a  living 
body  the  very  image  of  death."  In  the  second 
book,  after  answering  some  objections  of  the 
Novatians,  he  shows,  that  penance  is  false  and 
fruitless  without  a  total  change  of  heart  and 
manners,  in  which  its  very  essence  consists. 
"  There  are  others,"  says  he,  "  who  may  be  im- 
mediately restored  to  communion.  These  do 
not  so  much  desire  to  be  loosed,  as  to  bind  the 
priest ;  for  they  do  not  unburden  their  own 
conscience,  but  burden  that  of  the  priest,  who  is 
commanded  not  to  give  holy  things  to  dogs  ; 
that  is,  not  easily  to  admit  impure  souls  to 
communion. — I  have  found  more  persons  who 
have  preserved  the  innocence  of  their  baptism, 
than  who  have  done  penance  as  they  should  do 
after  they  have  lost  it. — They  must  renounce 
the  world,  and  allow  less  time  for  sleep  than 
nature  requires ;  they  must  break  their  sleep 
with  groaning  and  sighing,  and  employ  part  of 
that  time  in  prayers;  they  must  live  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  dead  to  the  use  of  this  life  : 
let  such  men  deny  themselves,  and  change 
themselves  wholly,"  &c.  St.  Ambrose  exhorts 
the  faithful  to  very  frequent  communion,  be- 
cause the  holy  eucharist  is  our  spiritual  bread 
and  daily  nourishment,  not  a  poison.  In  his 
book,  On  the  Mysteries,  composed  in  3S7,  he 
instructs  the  new  baptized,  expounding  the 
ceremonies  of  baptism  and  confirmation,  and 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist,  which  he 
does   in  the  clearest  terms.*     That  this  book 

*  The  same  doctrine,  and  some  of  the  same  expres- 
sions occur  in  the  six  books  Ou  the  Sacraments,  which 
are  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose  by  the  writers  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century.  The  author 
was  a  bishop,  lived  where  tiie  number  of  adult  cate- 
chumens was  very  great,  and  remains  of  idolatry  still 
subsisted.  But  the  work  is  an  imitation  of  St.  Ambrose's 
on  the  mysteries,  more  at  large,  written  in  a  low  flat  -tyle. 
If  these  books  should  not  be  St.  Ambrose's  as  the  Bene- 
dictin  editors  of  his  works  doubt,  and  Ceillicr  and  Rivet 
(p.  397.)  think  most  probable,  the  cause  of  the  Church  is 
so  much  the  stronger,  by  having  two  vouchers  instead  of 
one.  See  the  remarks  of  the  Benedictin  editors,  (t.  3.  p. 
341.  ed.  Ben.)  The  ancient  liturgy  and  ecclesiastical 
office  of  the  church  of  Milan,  called  the  Ambrosian  rite. 
3t 
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On  tin-  Mysteries,  is  the  undoubted  work  of 
■  >iir  holy  doctor,  is  manifest  not  only  from  the 
unanimous  consent  of  authors,  but  also  from 

certainly  received  a  new  lustre  from  cur  saint's  care,  but 

i^  proved  firom  his  writings  to  have  been  older  as  to  many 

accidental  differences  from  the  Roman  ;  whether  St.  Bar 

probably,  St.  Maroclee  was  the  iirst  an 

Le  Brun,  Explic.  des  C6rem.  de  la  Mease,  (t.  2 

diss.  3.  p.  17.').)  and   L'Origine  Apostolica  della  Chiesa 

Milanese,  e  del  Bito  deUaStessa.    Opera  del  dottore 

-  rmanni,  Oblato  e  Prefecto  della  Bibl.  Ambros, 

in  Milano.  1755.   The  sermons  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose 

in  formei  thrown  by  the  Benedictins  into 

idix,  with  the  treatise,  To  a  Devout  Virgin,  and 

re  Mass,  though  some  critics  think  one 

..i  these,  which  begins  "  Summe  Sacerdos,"  &c.  differs 

0  it  BO  much  in  stylo  but  it  may  be  the  work  of  our  saint. 

I    Deum,  Bee  Bern's  Life  of  St.  Austin,  also  Le 

Bran.  ftc. 
The  Commentaries  of  St.  Ambrose  on  the  scripture 
jrinally  sermons  which  he  preached  to  his  people. 
His  Hex  lemeron,  or  On  the  Work  of  Six  Days,  or  The 
Creation,  i-  copied  in  some  places  from  St.  Basil.    His 
I  )n  the  Fall  of  Adam,  is  a  conti- 
.  f   the    same    work.     His    hooks  On  Cain  and 
I  .  Noah  and  the  Ark,  On  Isaac,  and   On  the 
i  which  he  explains  the  union  of  the   Divine 
Word  with  the  soul,  and  that  of  Christ  with  his  Church 
l>v  an  application  of  the  sacred  hook  of  Canticles  to  that 
subject,)  contain  an  exposition  of  those  parts  of  scripture, 
.i  in  an  elegant  and  beautiful  style  the  lives  of 
:ellent  models  of  virtue.     In  his 
I  In  the  Advantage  of  Death,  he  shows  the  hap. 
:   dying,  because  death  has  nothing  terrible  in 
id  is  a  deliverance   from   smuts  and  sin  ;   for  to 
:,ii  to  sin  without  repentance,   is   worse  than  to 
die  at  present    in  sin.     He  closes  it  by  a  pathetic  invita- 
lls  to  heaven.     The  treatise    On  the  Flight   of 
the  World,  is  tilled  with  solid  instructions  on  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  the  danger  of  its  charms,  and  the  frailty  of 
our  nature   prone  to  evil.     In  the  two  books  On  Jacob, 
*  Happy  Life,  he  gives  excellent  instructions  on 
docility  and  perseverance  to  the  new  baptized  Christians, 
with  an  exposition  of  the  history  of  that  patriarch.     It  is 
followed   by  the  book  on   Joseph,  and  by  that  On  the 
ins  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.     That  On  Elias 
mists   of  sermons  preached  before  and  in 
Lent,  and  commends  fasting  and  the  virtue  of  temper- 
it  on  Naboth,  is  an  invective  against  avarice 
part   of   Achab's   history.     That  on  Toby,  is 
J  sermons  preached  on  the  virtues 
of  that  holy  man.    The  four  hooks  On  the  Interpellation, 
if  Jo    and  David,  are  a  strong  description 
,  and  snares  of  this  life ;  for  even 
of  earthly  goods  is  a  dangerous  snare,  by  which 
the  forgetfulness  of  God.    The 
Dai         itifi     the  honour  of  that  holy  king, 

'  mce   e\;nated    his   crimes.     The 

i  l  elegant  exposition  of  the  Miso- 

itiments  in 

his  Bins  all  the  remainder  of  his 

r.il  of  the  psalms  abound 

morality  :   that   on   the   hundred 

His  com  aentary  on 

oi  moralirj 
')  the  saint 

-  tender  ami  ardent   I  ive  i it 

ik  is  taken 

il  the  evan- 

■ 

en,  is  attributed  to 
the  style  (filers 
nt  alone  to 
May  of  the  oldest  co| 

i  bishop,  and  very  ancient.    The 

.  llitj  .  who  had  pronounced 

■  pie.  taken    the    Veil,  and 

liter  fell  into  sin 


the  first  part  of  this  book  itself.  After  having 
explained  the  ancient  types  of  the  encharist,  as 
the  sacrifice  of  Melchisedech,  the  manna,  and 
the  water  Sowing  out  of  the  rock,  he  adds: 
"  You  will  say  perhaps  I  see  something  else: 
how  can  I  be  sure  that  I  receive  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  Prove  that  it  is  not  what  hath  been 
formed  by  nature,  but  what  the  benediction  hath 
consecrated,  and  that  the  benediction  is  more 
powerful  than  nature,  because  it  changes  even 
nature  itself."  He  urges  the  example  of  the 
rod  of  Moses  changed  into  a  serpent,  and 
several  other  miracles  ;  and,  lastly,  the  incarna- 
tion, which  mystery  he  compares  to  that  of  the 
encharist.  "  A  virgin,"  says  he,  "  brought 
forth.  This  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature. 
The  body  which  we  consecrate  came  forth  of  a 
virgin:  Why  do  you  seek  for  the  order  of  nature 
in  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of  a  virgin  against  the  order  of  nature. 
Jesus  Christ  had  real  flesh  which  was  fastened 
to  the  cross,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  So  the 
encharist  is  the  true  sacrament  of  this  flesh. 
Christ  himself  assures  us  of  it.  Thin  is,  says 
he,  my  body.  Before  the  benediction  of  these 
heavenly  words  it  is  of  another  nature,  after 
the  consecration  it  is  the  body.  If  man's  be- 
nediction has  been  capable  of  changing  the 
nature  of  things,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  divine 
consecration,  wherein  the  very  words  of  our 
Saviour  himself  operate?  The  word  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  could  make  that  out  of  nothing 
which  was  not,  can  it  not  change  that  which  is 
into  what  it  was  not?"  &c.  The  saint  recom- 
mends to  the  new  believers  to  keep  the  mys- 
teries secret.  St.  Austin,  who  was  baptized  by 
St.  Ambrose  in  387,  must  have  been  present  at 


with  a  man,  and  had  a  child  :  was  convicted  before  the 
bishop,  and  put  under  public  penance.  The  author  of 
this  treatise  represents  to  her  the  heinousness  of  her 
crime,  exhorts  her  to  do  penance  in  continual  sorrow  and 
grief  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  that  at  least  she  might  avoid 
the  punishment  of  hell,  and  tells  her  that  she  ought  rot 
to  expect  absolution  in  this  life  ;  so  as  ever  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  severity  of  her  penance  before  her  death. 
This  expression  may  be  softened  by  a  mild  interpretation, 
though  some  have  thought  it  savours  of  Novatianism, 
and  consequently  that  the  author  cannot  be  this  father ; 
it  was  perhaps  some  other  prelate  of  the  same  name. 

St.  Ambrose  in  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  ora- 
tory, requires  a  chaste,  simple,  clear  style,  full  of  weight 
and  gravity,  without  either  affecting  elegance,  or  de- 
Bpising  the  smoothness  and  graces  of  language.  Yet  he 
fell  into  the  fashionable  defects  of  his  time,  and  gave  his 
discourse  such  ornaments  as  were  then  in  vogue.  But, 
notwithstanding  puns  and  quibbles  which  he  sometimes 
uses,  he  wrote  with  uncommon  force,  and  with  an  affect- 
ing tenderness.  For  an  instance  of  the  first,  Fenelon 
bis  letter  of  Theodosius ;  and  of  the  latter,  to 
what  he  writes  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Satyrus.  The 
books  "Inch  he  took  pains  about  are  very  smart,  inge- 
nious, and  adorned  with  (lowers  and  figures:  in  the  rest, 
his  style  is  always  noble,  short,  sententious,  and  full  of 
Mrokrs  of  wit:  it  always  has  a  certain  sweetness  and 
smoothness.  His  letters  to  the  emperors,  and  some 
others  air  masterpieces,  and  show  how  well  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  business,  and  had  a  free 
air  and  easy  way  in  conversing  with  all  ranks,  and  ma- 
naging all  affaire.  See  the  Benedictin  monks  of  St. 
\  acne,  Critiques  de  M.  Dupin,  t.  li 
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these  discourses  which  St.  Ambrose  then  made 
to  the  Neophytes.  St.  Ambrose  was  parti 
eularly  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  clergy.  This 
appears  from  several  instances  which  the  saint 
himself  relates.  One  of  his  friends  he  would 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  among  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  some  levity  in  his  carriage 
Another,  who  was  one  of  the  clergy,  he  forbade 
ever  to  walk  before  him,  on  a  like  account;  for 
he  was  persuaded  that  such  faults  proceed  from 
an  irregularity  of  the  mind.59  He  forbids  the 
clergy  to  intermeddle  with  business  or  traffic, 
wishing  them  to  be  contented  with  their  small 
patrimony,  or,  if  they  have  none,  with  their 
salaries.60  In  order  to  regulate  the  manners  of 
the  clergy  that  they  might  be  the  light  of  the 
world,  he  composed,  in  386",  three  books  On 
the  Offices  of  the  Ministers  ;  in  which,  however, 
he  often  descends  to  general  precepts  of  mora- 
lity adapted  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.* 
One  of  St.  Ambrose's  last  actions  was  the 
ordination  of  St.  Honoratns,  bishop  ofVercelli. 
A  few  days  before  he  fell  sick,   he  foretold  his 

89  St.  Ambr  1.  1.     Offic.  c.  18.  n.  72. 
6«  lb.  1.  I.e.  36.  n.  184. 


*  The  Roman  orator  wrote  a  famous  book  of  offices, 
or  practical  precepts  of  morality,  which  two  Roman,  em- 
perors read  so  diligently  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  by 
heart.  It  is,  nevertheless,  imperfect,  and  would  have 
been  mo.ie  useful  if  the  method  in  some  parts  had  been 
clearer.  To  remedy  this  last  inconvenience,  the  marquis 
Andrea  Luigi  de  Sylva,  in  his  elegant  and  prolix  Italian 
commentary  on  Cicero's  Offices,  dedicated  to  Don  Philip 
of  Spain,  duke  of  Parma,  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1756, 
has  reduced  the  principles  of  morality  laid  down  in  this 
book  into  a  clearer  order.  But  the  author  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  resignation,  humility,  mortifi- 
cation, penance,  and  others,  and  even  of  the  regulation  of 
the  affections,  and  the  end  of  our  actions.  •  Aristotle's 
ethics  seem  the  most  complete  system  of  morals  that 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  heathen,  and  the  four  car- 
dinal  virtues  are  explained  by  him  in  a  clear  and  beauti- 
ful order.  Yet  he  is  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  most  heroic 
moral  virtues ;  and  spoils  the  rest  by  allowing  a  mixture 
of  vanity,  pride,  and  self-love  in  the  composition  of  every 
virtue.  His  description  of  the  magnanimous  or  perfectly 
virtuous  man  is  the  portraiture  of  the  most  intolerable 
refined  pride.  (Ethic.  1.  7.  c.  7,  8.  See  Francis  II.  duke 
of  Roehefoucault's  Maxims,  and  M.  l'Esprit,  Faussete 
des  Vertues  Humaines.)  Indeed  so  much  is  man's  rea- 
son blinded  by  his  passions,  that  the  systems  of  morality 
laid  down  by  all  the  greatest  heathen  philosophers  are 
disgraced  by  many  shocking  impieties  and  absurdities. 
(Sue  bishop  Cumberland  on  the  Law  of  Nature.)  And 
the  best  human  virtues  which  are  barely  human  (or  des- 
titute of  principles  of  revealed  religion)  are  mostly  so 
interested  that  self-love  seems  the  spring  of  all  the  actions 
and  affections  which  they  produce :  pure  virtue  is  very 
rare,  and  only  found  where  it  is  built  on  the  gospel  prin- 
ciples of  self-denial,  and  the  crucifixion  of  inordinate 
self-love.  This  gives  a  great  advantage  to  this  work  of 
St.  Ambrose  above  those  of  heathen  philosophers,  though 
he  often  confines  his  discourse  to  moral  or  philosophical 
considerations.  However,  the  author  discovers  how  great 
an  advantage  morality  derives  from  the  gospel  revelation. 
Thus  he  shows  (b.  3.  ch.  1.)  that  the  maxim  of  Scipio, 
"  That  he  was  never  more  busy  nor  less  alone  than  when 
he  was  by  himself,''  was  more  excellently  verified  in 
Moses,  Elias,  Eliseus,  and  the  apostles,  who  not  only 
knew  how  to  converse  with  themselves,  but  also  were 
always  with  God,  and  employed  in  heavenly  meditation, 
which  is  the  just  man's  delight. 


death,  but  said,  he  should  live  till  Easter.  Be- 
fore he  took  his  bed  he  continued  his  usual 
studies,  and  expounded  the  forty-third  psalm. 
Whilst  he  dictated  this  exposition,  Paulinos, 
who  was  his  amanuensis,  looking  up,  saw  a 
flame  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield  covering  his 
head,  and  by  degrees  creeping  into  his  mouth  ; 
upon  which  his  face  became  white  as  snow, 
though  soon  after  it  returned  to  its  usual  com- 
plexion. "  I  was  so  affrighted  thereat,"  says 
Paulinus,  "  that  I  remained  without  motion, 
and  could  not  write  what  he  dictated  till  the 
vision  was  over.  He  was  then  repeating  a  pas- 
sage of  scripture  which  I  well  remember;  and 
on  that  day  he  left  off  both  writing  and  read- 
ing, so  that  he  could  not  finish  the  psalm." 
We  have  this  exposition  of  St.  Ambrose  upon 
the  forty-third  psalm,  which  ends  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  verse,  and  nothing  is  said  upon  the  two 
last.  He  must  have  been  already  sick  ;  for 
Paulinus  assures  us,  that  when  he  was  well,  he 
never  spared  the  pains  of  writing  his  books 
with  his  own  hand.  After  having  ordained  a 
bishop  of  Pavia,  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  he 
kept  his  bed  a  long  time.  Upon  this  news 
count  Stilico,  the  guardian  and  prime  minister 
of  Honorius,  who  governed  the  western  empire, 
was  much  troubled,  and  said  publicly,  "  The 
day  that  this  great  man  dies,  destruction  hangs 
over  Italy."  And  therefore  sending  for  as 
many  of  the  nobility  and  magistrates  of  the  city 
as  he  knew  had  the  greatest  interest  and  sway 
with  the  bishop,  he  persuaded  them  to  go  to 
him,  and  by  all  means  prevail  with  him  to  beg 
of  God  a  longer  life.  They  went,  and  standing 
about  his  bed  with  tears,  entreated  him  to  in 
tercede  with  heaven  for  his  own  life  for  the 
sake  of  others;  to  whom  he  answered,  "  I  have 
not  so  behaved  myself  among  you  that  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  live  longer  ;  nor  am  I  afraid  to 
die,  because  we  have  a  good  master."  He  lay 
in  a  gallery,  at  the  end  whereof  were  four  dea- 
cons, discoursing  together  who  might  succeed 
him.  They  spoke  so  low  that  they  could 
hardly  hear  each  other.  Yet  when  they  named 
Simplician,  the  bishop,  though  at  a  distance, 
cried  out  three  times,  "  He  is  old,  but  good." 
At  which  they  were  so  surprised  that  they 
hastened  out  of  the  place.  As  St.  Ambrose 
was  praying  in  the  same  place,  he  beheld  Jesus 
Christ  coming  toward  him  with  a  smiling 
countenance.  This  he  told  Bassianus,  bishop 
of  Lodi,  who  was  praying  with  him,  and  from 
him  Paulinus  learned  it.  The  saint  died  a  few 
days  after.  The  day  on  which  he  expired  he 
lay  with  his  hands  extended  in  form  of  a  cross 
for  several  hours,  moving  his  lips  in  constant 
prayer,  though  it  could  not  be  understood  what 
he  said.  St.  Honoratns,  bishop  of  Yercelli 
was  there,  and  being  gone  into  an  upper  cham- 
ber to  take  a  little  rest,  heard  a  voice  crying 
three  times  to  him  :  "  Arise,  and  make  haste  ; 
for  he  is  going  to  depart."  He  went  down, 
and  gave  him  the  body  of  our  Lord,  which  the 
saint  had  no  sooner  swallowed,  but  he  gave  up 
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ihe  ghost"  St.  Ambrosedied  about  midnight 
before  Holy  Saturday,  the  4th  of  April  in  :v>! -, 
he  was  about  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  had 
been  bishop  twenty-two  years  and  fourmonths.0 
The  common  suffrage  of  all  antiquity  lias  ranked 
him  among  the  four  great  doctors  of  the  Latin 
Church.*  His  toast  is  kept  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, tht>  day  on  which  he  wms  ordained 
bishop;  and  he  is  honoured  on  the  same  not 
only  in  the  western  calendars,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  oriental  Church.  The  body  of  St.  Am- 
brose  reposes  in  a  vault  under  the  high  altar 
in  the  V.mbrosian  basilic  at  Milan  ;  it  was  first 
interred  near  the  relics  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius.  God  was  pleased  to  honour  him  by 
manifesting  that  through  his  intercession  he 
protected  the  state  against  the  idolaters.  Ra- 
dagaisus,  a  king  of  the  Goths,  a  pagan,  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  invaded 
with  an  army,  it  is  said,  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, others  say,  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
about  the  year  405.  He  had  vowed  to  sacri- 
fice all  the  Romans  to  his  gods;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  instrument  which  the 
devil  raised  to  attempt  to  reestablish  idolatry 
in  the  empire.  The  pagans  among-  the  Ro- 
mans  seemed  disposed  to  rebel,  and  openly 
imputed  these  calamities  to  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.  But  the  Romans,  commanded 
by  Stilico,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  without 
any  loss  of  men,  and  Radagaisus  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  his  two  sons,  and  put  to  death. 
Tillemont  gives  the  following  relation.68  "  Ra- 
daga  mis  besieged  Florence.  This  city  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  when  St.  Ambrose, 
who  had  once  retired  thither,  (and  who  had 
in  dead  nine  years,)  appeared  to  a  per- 
son of  the  house  where  he  had  lodged,  and 
promised  him  that  the  city  should  be  delivered 
from  the  enemy  on  the  next  day.  The  man 
told  it  to  the  inhabitants,  who  took  courage  and 
resumed  the  hopes  which  they  had  quite  lost; 
and  on  the  next  day  came  Stilico  with  his  army. 
Paulinus  who  relates  this,  learned  it  from  a 
lady  who  lived  at  Florence."  And  this  proves 
St  Paulinus,  the  bishop  of  Nola,  says: 
'•  That  God  granted  the  preservation  of  the 
Romans  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  other  martyrs  and  confessors  who  were 
honoured  In  the  (  lunch  throughout  the  em- 
Thougb  the  forces  of  the  emperor 
Ilonorius  were  ujo  weak  to  oppose  this  torrent, 
at  their  approach  Radagaisus  was  struck  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and  tied,  and  his  scattered  troops 

taken,  and  sold  like  droves  of  cattle. 

ther  in  the  conduct 
of  his  hie  a  wonderful  generosity  and  inflexibi- 

was  concerned,  with 
ail   possible  prudence  and  moderation;  yet  in 

".47.  "  See  Pagi  id  an.  397. 

83  Tillemont.  Hist,  dee  Kmp.  t.  5  p   5 10 
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all  his  actions  tempered  the  boldness  and  autho- 
ritv  of  a  bishop  with  an  air  of  sweetness  and 
charity.  By  this  he  gained  all  hearts,  and  his 
inflexible  severity  in  points  of  duty  appeared 
amiable  and  mild,  whilst  every  one  saw  that  it 
proceeded  wholly  from  the  most  tender  charity. 
St.  Austin  tells  us,  that  in  his  first  interview, 
when  he  was  a  stranger  to  St.  Ambrose,  and 
enslaved  to  the  world  and  his  passions,  he  was 
won  by  him,  because  he  saw  in  him  a  good  eye, 
and  a  kind  countenance,  the  index  of  his  bene 
volent  heart.  "  1  saw  a  man  affectionate  and 
kind  to  me,"  says  he.  When  a  friend  shows, 
by  his  words  and  behaviour,  that  he  has  sin- 
cerely and  only  our  interest  at  heart,  this  opens 
all  the  avenues  of  our  mind,  and  strengthens 
and  enforces  his  admonitions,  so  that  they  never 
fail  to  make  deep  impressions.  They  who 
speak  affectionately,  and  from  their  hearts, 
speak  powerfully  to  the  hearts  of  others.  This 
is  the  property  of  true  charity,  the  most  essen- 
tial qualification  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  who  is 
dead  to  the  world  and  himself,  and  seeks  no 
interest  but  that  of  Christ  and  his  neighbour  in 
the  salvation  of  souls. 


ST.  FARA,  V.  ABBESS. 

Agneric,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
court  of  Theodebert  II.  king  of  Austrasia,  had, 
by  his  wife  Leodegonda,  four  children  ;  St. 
Cagnoald,  who  took  the  monastic  habit  under 
St.  Columban  at  Luxeu,  about  the  year  594; 
St.  Faro,  who  became  bishop  of  Meaux  ;  St. 
Fara,*  and  Agnetrudis.  In  610,  St.  Colum- 
ban being  banished  from  Luxeu,  in  his  flight 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Agneric,  called  Pipimi- 
sium,  two  leagues  from  Meaux,  the  present 
Aupigny,  according  to  Mabillon,  orChampigny, 
according  to  Du  Plessis.  St.  Cagnoald,  who 
accompanied  this  abbot  in  his  exile  into  Swit- 
zerland, probably  introduced  him  to  his  father, 
and  St.  Columban  gave  his  blessing  to  all  the 
family  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Fara,  conse- 
crated her  to  God  in  a  particular  manner. 
Jonas  says  she  was  then  in  her  infancy;  Baillet 
supposes  her  then  fifteen  ;  Du  Plessis  only  ten. 
When  she  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  her 
father  proposed  to  her  an  honourable  match. 
The  holy  virgin  did  every   thing  that   lay  in 

*  St.  Faro,  in  ancient  writings,  is  ca'.ied  Burgondofaro, 
and  St.  Fara,  Burgundofara.  Baillet  ('28  Oct.  in  S. 
Faro)  pretends  that  they  were  so  called  because  Bunjun- 
diafaronet,  or  lords  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy;  lor 
this  critic  pretends,  that  Brie  was  part  of  the  province  of 
the  Senones,  which  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  (inn- 
Iran,  king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  though  it  had  for- 
nerlj  been  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  See  F. 
Daniel,  Hist  t.  1.  p.  146.  But  Du.  Plessis  shows  that 
Meaux  belouged  not  to  Gontran,  but  to  Theodebert  II. 
king  of  lustrasia,  and  that,  Fara  signifying  lineage, 
es  implied  that  the  persons  were  of  Burgundian 
extraction,  which  Jonas,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Fara,  testifies 
to  have  been  the  interpretation  of  this  name.  See  Ma- 
billon.  Act.  Ben.  p.  617.  Ruinart,  Not.  in  Chron.  Fre- 
degani,  p.  621.  Du  Plessis.  Hist.  Ue  Meaux.  Not.  11. 
t.  I. 
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her  power  to  prevent  it,  and  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing sickness,  which  brought  her  lite  in  danger. 
St.  Enstasius,  St.  Columban's  successor,  when 
that  holy  man  went  to  Bobio  in  Italy,  made  a 
journey  thither,  by  order  of  Clotaire  II.  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  return,  taking  with 
him  St.  Cagnoald,  who  had  returned  to  Luxeu 
when  St.  Columban  left  Switzerland.  St. 
Eustasius,  after  he  came  back,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Clotaire  II.  to  give  him  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  aud  in  his  way  lodged  at  Ague- 
ric's.  Fara  discovered  to  him  her  earnest  desire 
of  consecrating  her  virginity  to  her  heavenly 
spouse.  The  holy  man  told  her  father,  that 
God  had  visited  her  with  a  dangerous  illness 
which  threatened  certain  death,  only  because 
he  opposed  her  pious  inclinations,  and  after 
praying  some  time  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
arose,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
her  eyes ;  whereupon  she  was  forthwith  re- 
stored to  her  health.  Tlie  saint  recommended 
her  to  her  mother,  that  she  might  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  veil  at  the  time  he  should  come 
back  from  court.  No  sooner  was  he  gone  out 
of  doors,  but  Agneric  began  again  to  persecute 
his  daughter,  in  order  to  extort  her  consent  to 
marry  the  young  nobleman  to  whom  he  had 
promised  her.  Fara  fled  to  the  church,  and 
when  she  was  told  that,  unless  she  complied 
with  her  father's  desire,  she  would  be  mur- 
dered ;  she  resolutely  answered :  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  afraid  of  death?  To  lose  my  life 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  and  fidelity  to  the  pro- 
mise I  have  made  to  God,  would  be  s  great 
happiness."  St.  Eustasius  speedily  returned, 
and  easily  reconciled  her  father  to  her,  and 
engaged  Gondoald,  bishop  of  Meaux,  to  give 
her  the  religious  veil.  This  happened  in  the 
year  614.  The  foundation  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  Faremoutier,  is  dated  a  year  or 
two  after  this,  Agneric  having  given  his  pious 
daughter  a  competent  portion  of  land,  and 
raised  a  building  proper  for  this  purpose. 
The  abbey  was  originally  called  Brige,  from 
the  Celtic  word  which  signifies  a  bridge: 
Du  Plessis  supposes  that  there  was  then,  as 
there  is  at  present,  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aubetin  and  the  Great  Morin. 
Hence  the  neighbouring  forest,  now  called  the 
Forest  of  Faremoutier,  took  that  name.*  The 
Latin  name  Eboriacas  or  Evoriacas,  which  in 
the  seventh  age  was  given  to  this  monastery, 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Celtic; 
and  from  this  monastery  and  forest  a  district 
of  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  Marne  took 
the  same  name,  and  is  now  called  Brie.1  This 
monastery  was  founded  double,  aud  St.  Eusta- 
sius sent  thither  from  Luxeu  St.  Cagnoald, 
who,  in  620,  was  made  bishop  of  Laon,  and 
St.  Walbert,  who,  being  born  of  an  illustrious 
family  in  Ponthieu,  and  having  served  some 
time  in  the  army,  had  retired  to  Luxeu.  He 
1  See  Du  Plessis,  n.  1 7.  p.  639. 


*  Saltus  Briegms,  Beiie,  &c 


afterward  succeeded  St.  Eustasius  in  that  abbacy 
in  625.  Jonas  was  also  a  monk  at  Faremou 
tier,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  that  house, 
and  an  eye-witness  to  the  eminent  virtues  of 
the  holy  persons  who  inhabited  it,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  us  an  edifying  account. 

St.  Fara,  though  very  young,  was  appointed 
abbess  of  the  nunnery,  and,  assisted  with  the 
councils  of  St.  Cagnoald  and  St.  Walbert, 
settled  there  the  rule  of  St.  Columban,  in  its 
greatest  severity.  We  find  that  the  use  of 
wine  was  there  forbid,  and  also  that  of  milk,  at 
least  in  Lent  and  Advent,  and  the  religious 
made  three  confessions  a-day,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  St.  Fara ;  that  is,  thrice  every 
day  they  made  a  strict  examination  of  their 
consciences,  and  made  a  confession  or  mani- 
festation of  what  passed  in  their  souls  to  their 
superior.  This  practice  of  rigorous  self-ex- 
amination and  confession  or  manifestation  is 
most  strenuously  recommended  and  ordered  in 
all  the  ancient  rules  of  a  monastic  life,2  as  a 
most  important  and  useful  means  of  attaining 
purity  of  heart,  a  perfect  government  of  the 
affections,  a  habitual  Christian  watchfulness, 
and  true  perfection.  Under  the  direction  of 
guides  perfectly  disengaged  from  all  earthly 
things,  and  enlightened  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
many  heroic  souls  at  the  same  time  filled  this 
monastery  and  all  France  with  the  odour  of 
their  sanctity.  Among  these,  several  are  ho- 
noured in  the  calendars  of  the  saints,  as  St. 
Sisetrudis,  St.  Gibitrudis,  St.  Hercantrudis,3 
and  others.  From  the  life  of  St.  Gibitrudis, 
it  appears,  that  in  this  monastery  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  a  trental  of  masses  for  every 
one  that  died  in  the  house  during  thirty  days 
after  their  decease.  St.  Fara  was  the  directress 
of  so  many  saints,  and  walked  at  their  head  in 
the  perfect  observance  of  all  the  rules  which 
she  prescribed  to  others.  Her  younger  bro- 
ther St.  Faro,  was  so  moved  by  her  heavenly 
discourses  one  day  when  he  came  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  that  he  resigned  the  great  offices  which 
he  held  at  court,  persuaded  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  promised  marriage  to  become  a 
nun,  and  took  the  clerical  tonsure.  In  626, 
he  succeeded  Gondoald  in  the  episcopal  chair 
of  Meaux,  died  in  672,  and  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  he  founded, 
and  which  bears  his  name.  His  protection 
and  holy  counsels  were  a  support  and  comfort 
to  St.  Fara,  under  the  assaults  which  she  had 
to  sustain.  Agrestes,  a  turbulent  monk,  pre- 
tending to  correct  the  rule  of  St.  Columban  in 
several  points,  drew  over  St.  Romaric,  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  Remiremont,  and  St.  Amatus, 
first  abbot  of  that  house:  though  they  after- 
ward discovered  the  snare,  and  repented  of 
their  fault.  St.  Fara  was  upon  her  guard, 
and  constantly  opposed  all  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  severity  of  the  holy  rule  which  she 
had  professed.     Ega,  mayor  of  the  palace  of 

8  Reg.  S.  Bened.  c.  7.  Poenitent.  S.  Columbani,  p  93. 
Sec  Mabill.  Act.  Bencd.  p.  439.  441,  442. 
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[F.  raised  a  troublesome  persecution 
against  her,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and 
constancy  to  his  death,  in  641.  On  theother 
Bide,  the  reputation  of  her  virtue  reached  the 
remotest  parts.  Several  English  princesses 
crossed  the  seas,  to  sacrifice  at  the  foot  of  the 
altars  the  pomp  and  riches  which  waited  for 
them  on  thrones.  The  glittering  splendour 
of  the  purple  and  courts  appeared  in  their  eyes 
an  empty  seducing  phantom  :  they  trampled  it 
under  their  feet,  and  preferred  the  humility  of 
a  cloister  to  worldly  greatness. 

Sedrido,  the  first  of  these  princesses,  was 
daughter  of  Hereswith,  whose  father  Ilereric, 
was  brother  to  Si.  Edwin,  the  glorious  king  of 
the  Nbrthumbers.  St.  Hereswith  had  her  by 
a  first  husband,  whose  name  has  not  reached 
US.  Her  second  husband  was  Annas,  king  of 
the  Bast-Angles,  with  whose  consent  she  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  died  a  nun  at  Chelles. 
Her  daughter  Sedrido  passed  into  France  in 
<•!  I  or  646,  about  two  years  alter  Annas,  her 
father-in-law,  had  ascended  the  throne,  and 
embracing  the  humble  state  of  a  crucified  life 
at  Faremoutier,  served  God  with  joy,  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  in  the  heroic  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues.  Though  a  stranger,  she  was 
chosen  to  succeed  St.  Fara,  and  governed  this 
flourishing  colony  of  saints  from  653  till  her 
happy  death.  Her  mother  Hereswith,  her 
Bister  Edelburge,  (daughter  of  Hereswith  and 
king  Annas.)  and  her  niece  Erkengota,  daugh- 
ter of  her  sister  Sexburga,  and  of  Ercombert 
king  of  Kent,  passed  at  the  same  time  into 
France,  hoping  in  this  exile  more  perfectly  to 
forget  and  be  forgotten  by  the  world,  which 
they  renounced.  St.  Edelburge,  called  by  the 
French  St.  Aubierge,  is  called  by  Bede4  the 
natural  daughter  of  Annas;  whence  many 
have  inferred  that  she  was  illegitimate.  But 
the  word  natural  child  seems  never  to  have 
been  anciently  taken  in  that  sense,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  an  adoptive  child.5  It  is  at  least 
visible  that  Bede  here  uses  it  to  distinguish 
her  birth  from  that  of  Sedrido,  who  was  only 
step-daughter  to  Annas.-'  St.  Edelburge  was 
chosen  third  abbess  of  Faremoutier,  upon  the 
3  Irido,  and  is  honoured  among  the 
saints  in  the  dioceSS  of  Meaux,  on  the  7th  of 
July.  An  ancient  chapel  in  her  honour,  which 
BOl  far  from  the  abbey,  was  rebuilt  in 
1714.  \  spring  which  is  near  it  is  esteemed  a 
holy  well:  and  many  drink  at  it  out  of  devo- 
tiuu.  It  was  beautified  and  adorned  at  the 
i  rtain  English  gentlemen,  who 
I  in  that  country  in  1 7 Is.  st.  Erken- 
alled  by  the  French  rVrtongate,  died  a 
nun  at  Faremoutier,  and  is  honoured 
with  an  office  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux  on  the 
23d  of  February.!    Some   Benedicts  writers 

Bob.8t  pheB.Thes.liag. 

■  t   i. 
7  Bede,  L  3.e.  5.    Bier.  Bidden*.  Mtnolog.  Bened. 


add  to  these  St.  Hildelide,  a  nun  of  Faremou- 
tier, who  was  also  an  English  princess;  and 
was  the  assistant  of  St.  Edelburge  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  great  nunnery  of  Barking.  The 
primitive  spirit  of  the  religious  state  which  was 
established  by  these  glorious  saints,  was  long 
maintained  in  this  monastery  of  Faremoutier.* 
St.  Fara,  after  having  been  purified  by  a  pain- 
ful lingering  sickness,  and  made  worthy  of  the 
crown  of  eternal  glory,  was  called  to  receive  it 
on  the  3d  of  April,  about  the  year  655.8  By 
her  last  will  she  gave  part  of  her  estates  to  her 
brothers  and  sister,  but  the  principal  part  to 
her  monastery ;  and  in  these  latter,  mentions 
her  lands  at  Champeaux.9  It  therefore  seems 
a  mistake  in  some  critics  that  she  founded 
there  another  monastery.  A  conventual  priory 
seems  to  have  been  afterward  erected  there  by 
the  monastery  of  Faremoutier.  It  has  been 
since  converted  into  a  collegiate  church  of 
canons,  and  is  situate  in  the  diocess  of  Paris. 
The  relics  of  St.  Fara  were  enshrined  in  695, 
and  a  great  number  of  miracles  has  been 
wrought  through  her  intercession. 

Dame  Charlotte  le  Bret,  daughter  to  the 
first  president  and  treasurer-general  of  the 
finances  in  the  generalite  or  district  of  Paris, 
who  was  born  in  1595,  lost  her  left  eye  at  seven 
years  of  age,  was  received  a  nun  at  Faremou- 
tier in  1609,  and  in  1617  lost  her  right  eye, 
and  became  quite  blind.  She  went  twice  out 
of  her  monastery  to  consult  the  most  famous 
oculists  at  Paris,  who  unanimously  agreed  that 
an  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  her  eyes  was 
destroyed,  and  her  sight  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and,  to  remove  the  pain  which  she  frequently 
felt,  they  by  remedies  extinguished  all  feeling 
in  the  eye-balls  and  adjacent  nerves,  insomuch 
that    she  could   not    feel    the   application    of 

8  See  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Bened.  t.  2.  p.  449.  et  Annal. 
Bened.  t.  1.  p.  434.     Du  Plessis,  note  19.  p.  642. 

9  Sue  her  last  will  and  testament,  published  by  Tons- 
saints  Du  Plessis,  Hist,  de  l'Eglise  de  Meaux.  Pieces 
Justificatives,  t.  2.  p.  1. 


*  At  what  time  the  abbey  of  Faremoutier  exchanged 
the  rule  of  St.  Columban  for  that  of  St.  Bennet,  has  been 
the  subject  of  warm  debates  between  le  Cointe  and  the 
Benedictins.  The  latest  epoch  that  can  be  fixed  is  about 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Within  half  a  league  from 
Faremoutier  is  situated  the  abbey  of  La  Celle,  which 
name  was  formerly  given  to  hermitages  and  small  inn- 
nasteries.  This  was  raised  upon  the  cell  of  St.  Blandin, 
a  hermit,  born  of  poor  parents,  who  died  there  on  the  1st 
of  May,  about  the  tenth  century.  A  council  at  Meaux, 
about  the  year  1082,  ordered  all  small  communities 
which  did  not  maintain  above  ten  monks,  to  be  subjected 
eithi  r  to  Marmoutieror  Cluni.  Thus  La  Celle  became 
subject  to  the  former.  In  1633,  the  monks  of  Marmoutier 
yielded  it  to  F.  Francis  Walgrave  and  the  English  Be- 
oedictip  monks,  upon  condition  that  the  claustral  prior, 
after  bis  election,  be  instituted  to  bis  office  by,  and  his 
community  be  subject  to,  the  visitation  of  the  grand  prior 
and  monks  of  Marmoutier.  (See  the  deed  of  this  con- 
vention in  Du  Plessis,  t.  -J.  n.  40.  p. 343.  and  his  account 
of  this  transaction,  t.  1.  p.  117.  1.2.  n.  38.)  The  English 
Benedictins  were  aliens  in  France  till  naturalized  by 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1650,  by  letters  patent,  which  were 
renewed  in  1674,  and  agaia  by  Lewis  XV.  in  1723  (lb. 
p.  731.  t.  2.  p.  443.) 
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vinegar,  salt,  or  the  strongest  aromatic ;  and  if 
ever  she  wept,  she  only  perceived  it  by  feeling 
the  tears  trickle  down  her  cheeks.  Four  years 
after  this,  in  1622,  the  relics  of  St.  Fara  being 
taken  out  of  the  shrine,  she  kissed  one  of  the 
bones,  and  then  applied  it  to  both  her  eyes 
She  immediately  felt  a  pain  in  them,  though 
they  had  been  four  years  and  a  half  without 
sensation,  and  the  lids  had  been  immovably 
closed;  and  she  had  scarce  removed  the  relics 
from  her  eyes,  but  a  humour  distilled  from 
them.  She  cried  out,  begging  that  the  relics 
might  be  applied  a  second  and  a  third  time; 
which  being  done,  at  the  third  touch  she  cried 
out,  that  she  saw.  In  that  instant  her  sight 
was  perfectly  restored  to  her,  and  she  distin- 
guished all  the  objects  about  her.  Then,  pro- 
strate on  the  ground,  she  gave  thanks  to  the 
author  of  her  recovery,  and  the  whole  assembly 
joined  their  voices  in  glorifying  God.10  The 
certificates  and  affidavits  of  the  surgeons  and 
physicians  who  had  treated  her,  and  the  affi- 
davits of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact  were 
juridically  taken  by  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
(John  de  Vieupont,)  who,  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, given  on  the  9th  of  December,  1622, 
declared,  that  the  cure  of  the  said  blindness 
was  the  miraculous  work  of  God.  The  abbess, 
Frances  de  la  Chastre,  and  the  community  of 
nuns,  signed  and  published  a  certificate  to  the 
like  purport:  in  which  they  also  mention  the 
miraculous  cures  of  two  other  nuns,  the  one  of 
a  palsy,  the  other  of  a  rheumatism.11  Other 
miracles  performed  through  her  intercession 
are  recorded  by  Carcat12  and  Du  Plessis,  who 
appeal  to  memoirs  of  the  abbey,  drawn  up  in 
an  authentic  manner,  &c.  The  name  of  St. 
Fara  is  exceedingly  honoured  in  France,  Sicily, 
Italy,  &c.  See  the  life  of  St.  Burgundofara 
ascribed  to  Bede,  but  really  the  work  of  Jonas, 
of  whom  some  account  is  given  at  note*  under 
the  life  of  St.  Columban,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember ;  he  wrote  at  Faremoutier  the  lives  of 
St.  Columfban  and  his  successors,  St.  Attalus 
and  Bertulfusat  Bobio,  St.  Eustatius  at  Luxeu, 
and  St.  Fara.  See  also  Du  Plessis,  Hist,  de 
l'Eglise  de  Meaux,  1. 1. 1.  1.  n.  21,  &c.  t.  2.  p.  1. 


DECEMBER  VIII. 


THE     CONCEPTION    OF    THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

So  great  are  the  advantages  we  reap  from  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  incom- 
prehensible is  the  goodness  which  he  hath 
displayed  in  this  wonderful  mystery,  that  to 
contemplate  it,  and  to  thank  and  praise  him 

10  Du  Plessis,  t.  1. 1.  5.  n.  12.  p.  433,  434. 

11  lb.  Pieces  Justif.  t.  2.  p.  320.  322. 

19  August.  Carcat,  Vie  de  S.  Fare,  p.  238,  &c. 


for  the  same,  ought  to  be  the  primary  object 
of  all  our  devotions,  and  the  employment  of 
our  whole  lives.  In  the  feast  of  the  Conception 
of  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mother  of  God  we 
celebrate  the  joyful  dawning  of  that  bright  day 
of  mercy,  the  first  appearance  which  that  most 
glorious  of  all  pure  creatures  made  in  the 
world,  with  those  first  seeds  of  grace  which 
produced  the  most  admirable  fruit  in  her  soul. 
Her  conception  was  itself  a  glorious  mystery, 
a  great  grace,  and  the  first  effect  of  her  pre- 
destination. Her  Divine  Son,  the  eternal  God, 
in  the  first  moment  of  her  being,  considered 
the  sublime  dignity  to  which  he  had  decreed 
to  raise  her,  and  remembered  that  august, 
dear,  sacred,  and  venerable  name  of  his  mo- 
ther, which  she  was  one  day  to  bear ;  and  he 
beheld  her  with  a  complacency,  and  distin- 
guished her  in  a  manner,  suitable  to  so  near  a 
relation  she  was  to  bear.  He  called  her  not 
his  servant  in  whom  he  gloried,  as  he  did 
Israel,1  but  his  mother,  whom  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  glory  he  decreed  exceedingly  to  exalt 
in  grace  and  glory.  From  that  instant  the 
eternal  Word  of  God,  which  was  to  take  flesh 
of  her,  looked  upon  it  as  particularly  incumbent 
on  him,  in  the  view  of  his  future  incarnation, 
to  sanctify  this  virgin,  to  enrich  her  with  his 
choicest  gifts,  and  to  heap  upon  her  the  most 
singular  favours  with  a  profusion  worthy  his 
omnipotence.  She  could  say  with  much  greater 
reason  than  Isaiah  :~  The  Lord  hath  called  me 
from  the  womb  :  from  the  bowels  of  my  mother 
he  hath  been  mindful  of  my  name.  From  that 
very  moment  he  prepared  her  to  be  his  most 
holy  tabernacle.  When  Almighty  God  com- 
manded a  temple  to  be  built  to  his  honour  in 
Jerusalem,  what  preparations  did  he  not 
ordain  !  What  purity  did  he  not  require  in 
the  things  that  belonged  to  that  work,  even  in 
the  persons  and  materials  that  were  employed 
in  it!  David,  though  a  great  saint,  was 
excepted  against  by  God,  because  he  had  been 
stained  with  blood  spilt  in  just  wars.  Again, 
what  purifications,  consecrations,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  did  he  not  order  to  sanctify  all  the 
parts  of  the  building !  This  for  a  material 
temple,  in  which  the  ark  was  to  be  placed,  and 
men  were  to  offer  their  homages  and  sacrifices 
to  his  adorable  Majesty.  What  then  did  he 
not  do  for  Mary  in  spiritually  decking  her, 
whose  chaste  womb  was  to  be  his  living  taber- 
nacle, from  whose  pure  flesh  he  was  to  derive 
his  own  most  holy  body,  and  of  whom  he  would 
himself  be  born  !  So  tender  a  mercy  was  this 
great  work  to  him,  that  the  Church,  in  her 
most  earnest  daily  supplications,  conjures  him, 
as  by  a  most  endearing  motive,  that  he  will  he 
pleased  to  hear  her  prayers,  and  enrich  her 
children  with  his  special  graces,  by  his  effusion 
and  liberality  toward  her,  when  he  most  won- 
derfully prepared  and  fitted  both  her  body  and 
soul,  that  she  might  be  made  a  worthy  dwell- 
ing for  himself. 

1  Isa.  xlix.  3.  2  Isa.  xlix.  1. 
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The  first  condition  in  the  spiritual  embel- 
lishing of  a  bouI  is  perfect  purity,  or  cleanness 

from  whatever  ran  be  a  blot  or  stain  in  her. 
A  skilful  statuary  is  careful,  in  the  fust  place, 
that  there  be  no  irregularity  or  deformity  in 
the  piece  which  he  is  going  to  carve.     And  if 

a  house  is  to  be  put  in  order  and  adorned,  to 

tome  guest  of  great  distinction,  the  first 
thing  is  to  remove  all  filth,  and  whatever  is 
offensive.  Almighty  God  therefore  was  pleased 
to  preserve  this  holy  Virgin  from  contracting 
anj  stam  of  sin.  whether  original  or  actual. 
Without  the  privilege  of  an  extraordinary  grace, 
tlu'  greatest  saints  daily  fall  into  venial  sins  of 
surprise  and  inadvertence,  through  a  neglect 
of  a  universal  watchfulness  over  all  the  secret 
motions  of  their  hearts  in  the  course  of  action. 
Hut  Maty  was  distinguished  by  this  rare  pri- 
vilege, and  bj  the  suecour  of  an  extraordinary 
grace  was  mi  strengthened,  that  her  interior 
beauty  was  never  sullied  with  the  least  spot, 
and  charity  or  the  divine  love  never  suffered 
the  least  remission  or  abatement  in  her  soul  ; 
but  from  the  moment  in  which  she  attained  the 

reason,  increased,  and  she  continually 
pressed  forward  with  fresh  ardour  toward  the 
attainment  of  higher  perfection  in  virtue  and 
holiness.  Her  exemption  from  original  sin 
was  \et  a  more  extraordinary  privilege  of 
grace.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  in  which  all 
divines  are  agreed,  that  she  was  sanctified  and 
freed  from  original  sin  before  she  was  born, 
and  that  she  was  brought  forth  into  this  wor.d 
in  a  state  of  perfect  sanctity.  Some  have 
thought  it  more  consonant  to  the  sacred 
oracles  that  she  was  thus  sanctified  only  after 
her  conception,  and  alter  the  union  of  the 
rational  soul  with  the  body.  But  it  is  the 
most  generally  received  belief,  though  not 
defined  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  in  her  very 
conception  she  was  immaculate.  Many  pre- 
lates, and  a  great  number  of  Catholic  universi- 

ive  declared  themselves  in  strong  terms 
in   favour  of  this   doctrine;   and  several   popes 

■  rrely  forbidden  any  one  to  impugn  the 
same,  or  to  dispute  or  write  against  it.  Never- 
it  is  forbid  to  rank  it  among  articles  of 
faith  defined  by  the  Church,  or  to  censure 
those  who  privately  hold  the  contrary.  It  is 
to  produce  the  passages  of  holy 
Scripture    usually   alleged    by   theologians,    and 

other  proofs  bj  which  tins  assertion  is  con- 
firmed. It  is  sufficient  torus,  who  desire,  as 
dutiful  sons  of  the  Church,  to  follow,  in  all 

such  points,  her  direction,  that   she    manifestly 

favours  this  opinion,  which  is  founded  in  the 

the  most  illustrious  among 

ters,  in  the  decrees  oi  several  particular 

councils,  and  the  suffrages  of  most  learned  and 

eminenl  ii    the  theological  Bchoola  ■ 

ited  by  I'  Francis  Da- 
.    n  religion  F.  Fr.  ut   St  <  Hare  ;  and  b\ 
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The  very  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  the  honour  which  is  due  to  her 
divine  Son,  incline  us  to  believe  this  privilege 

tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  had  Veen  agitated  with 
great  warmth  in  the  university  of  Pans,  when  both  the 
university  and  bishop,  in  1387,  Condemned  certain  pro- 
positions of  John  de  Montesano,  a  Dominican,  in  whicli 
this  privilege  was  denied.  The  council  of  Basil,  in  1439, 
(Sess.  36.)  declared  the  belief  of  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  devotion  of 
the  Church,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  right  reason,  and  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  to  be  held  by  all  Catholics.  But  this 
council  was  at  that  time  a  schismatical  assembly,  nor 
could  its  decree  be  of  force.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
received  by  a  provincial  council  held  at.  Avignon  in  1457, 
and  by  the  university  of  Paris.  When  some  gave 
scandal  by  warmly  contesting  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, this  famous  university  passed  a  decree  in  1497,  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  one  should  he  admitted  in 
it  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  who  did  not  bind 
himself  by  oath  to  defend  this  point.  (See  Spondan, 
Contin.  Baron,  ad  an.  1497.  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Universit. 
Paris,  t.  5.  p.  815.  Fleury,  cont.  t.  24.  p.  336.  Frassen, 
t.  8.  p.  227.)  The  council  of  Trent  declared,  in  the  de- 
crea  concerning  original  sin,  that  it  was  not  its  intention 
to  include  in  it  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  and  ordered  the  decree  of  Sixtus  IV.  relating  to  this 
point  to  be  observed.  That  pope,  in  1476.  granted  cer- 
tain indulgences  tu  those  who  assisted  at  the  office  and 
mass  on  the  feast  of  her  Conception  ;  and,  in  1483,  by 
another  constitution,  forbade  any  one  to  censure  this 
festival,  or  to  condemn  the  opinion  which  asserted  the 
Virgin  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception.  St.  Pius  V. 
bv  his  bull  in  1570,  forbade  either  the  opinion  which 
affirmed,  or  that  which  denied  it,  to  be  censured.  Paul 
V.  ic  1616,  reiterated  the  same  prohibition,  and,  in  1617, 
forbade  any  one  to  affirm  in  sermons,  theses,  or  other 
like  public  acts,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  con- 
ceived in  original  sin.  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  forbade 
any  one  to  affirm  this  even  in  private  disputations,  except 
those  to  whom  the  holy  see  gives  a  special  license  to  do 
it,  which  he  granted  to  the  Dominicans,  provided  they 
do  it  privately,  and  only  among  themselves  :  but  he 
ordered,  that  in  the  office  or  mass  of  this  festival  no 
other  title  than  simply  that  of  the  Conception  should  be 
used.  Alexander  VII.  in  1671,  declared  that  the  devo- 
tion of  honouring  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  pious  ;  yet  prohibits  the  censur- 
ing those  who  do  not  believe  her  Conception  immaculate. 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  demanded  of  Paul  V.  and  Philip  IV. 
of  Gregory  XV.  a  definition  of  this  question,  but  could 
obtain  nothing  more  than  the  foregoing  bulls.  See  Luke 
Wadding,  (the  learned  Irish  Franciscan,  who  lived  some 
time  in  Spain,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1655,)  De  legatione 
Philippi  III.  et  Philippi  IV.  ad  Paulum  V.  et  Greg.  XV. 
pro  definienda  Controversia  de  Conceptione  Virginis.  In 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Roman  Index,  a  certain  little 
uffice  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  condemned  ;  but 
this  censure  is  not  to  be  extended  to  other  such  little 
offices.  In  the  prayers  themselves  it  is  called  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  which  phrase  is  ambi- 
guous, and  may  l>e  understood  to  imply  only  she  was 
spotless  from  all  actual  sin,  and  was  cleansed  from 
original  sin  before  she  was  born,  in  which  all  Catholics 
agree.  Benedict  XIII.  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Austria 
and  the  empire  a  weekly  office  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception on  every  Saturday  ;  but  the  epithet  Immaculate 
Conception  occurs  not  in  any  of  the  prayers,  but  only  in 
the  title  of  the  office.  This  prudent  reserve  of  the  Church 
in  her  public  prayers  is  a  caution  to  her  children,  whilst 
Ihey  maintain  this  pious  sentiment,  not  to  exceed  (be 
bounds  which  she  lias  prescribed  them:  though  cer- 
ona  are  used  in  many  parts,  in  winch  the 
1  inception  i^  called  immaculate  in  the  prayers  them- 
selves li  is  the  mystery  of  the  Immaculation,  or 
Sanctification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  devotion  of  the  Church  on  this  festival, 
rather    than    her    bare    Conception;     according    to    the 
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most  suitable  to  her  state  of  spotless  sanctity. 
To  have  been  one  moment  infected  with  sin 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  undefiled  purity  of 
her  who  was  chosen  to  be  ever  holy,  that  she 
might  be  worthy  to  bring;  forth  the  author  of 
sanctity.  Had  she  ever  been  in  sin,  notwith- 
standing* the  advantages  of  her  other  privileges 
and  graces,  and  her  predestination  to  the  sub- 
lime dignity  of  Mother  of  God,  she  would 
have  been  for  that  moment  before  she  was 
cleansed,  the  object  of  Ins  indignation  and  just 
hatred.  St.  Austin  thought  this  reason  suffi- 
cient for  exempting  her,  whenever  mention  is 
made  of  sin.  "  Out  of  reverence,"  says  he, 
"  and  for  the  honour  which  is  due  to  her  Son, 
I  will  have  no  question  put  about  her  when  we 
speak  of  any  sin."4  Christ  was  no  less  her 
Redeemer,  Reconciler,  and  most  perfect  Sa- 
viour and  Benefactor,  by  preserving  her  from 
this  stain,  than  he  would  have  been  by  cleans- 
ing her  from  it ;  as  by  descending  from  Adam 
she  was  liable  to  this  debt,  and  would  have 
contracted  the  contagion,  had  she  not  been 
preserved  from  it  through  the  grace  and  merits 
of  her  Son. 

To  understand  how  great  a  grace,  and  how 
singular  a  prerogative  this  total  exemption  from 
all  sin  was  in  Mary,  we  may  take  a  survey  of 
the  havoc  that  monster  made  amongst  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  excepting 
Mary.  The  most  holy  amongst  the  saints  all 
received  their  existence  in  sin  ;  they  were  all 
obliged  to  say  with  St.  Paul  :  We  were  the 
children  of  wrath,  even  as  the  rest.5  The  fall 
of  our  first  father  Adam  involved  all  mankind 
in  guilt  and  misery.  From  that  time,  for  the 
space  of  four  thousand  years,  sin  reigned  with- 
out control  on  every  side.  By  its  dire  effects 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world  was  plunged  into 
the  most  frightful  state  of  spiritual  darkness 
and  blindness.  Even  the  sons  of  light  were 
born  under  its  slavery ;  Abraham,  Moses, 
Elias,  Jeremy,  Job,  and  all  the  other  saints 
confessed  with  David:  Behold,  I  was  conceived 
in  iniquities,  and  in  sin  my  mother  conceived 
me.6  Sin  was  become  a  universal  leprosy,  a 
contagion  which  no  one  could  escape;  an  evil 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  infecting  every 
particular  individual  that  descended  from  Adam, 
as  his  own  inherent  guilt ;  something  accidental, 
and  foreign  to  our  nature,  yet  so  general  an 
attendant  upon  it,  that  it  might  almost  seem 
a  constituent  part  thereof.  It  was  communi- 
cated with  the  flesh  and  blood  which  men 
received  from  their  parents,  and  from  their  first 
father,  Adam.  Every  child  contracted  this 
infection  with  the  first  principle  of  lite.  Mary, 
by  a  singular  privilege,  was  exempted  from  it, 
and  entered  a  world  of  sin,  spotless  and  holy. 
Who  is  she  that  cometh  forth  as  the  morning 

4  S.  Aug.  1.  de  Nat.  et  Grat.  c.  36.  n.  42.  p.  144. 
s  Ephes.  x  .  3.  6  Ps.  1.  7. 

remark  of  the  ingenious  author  ot'  Observations  Hist,  et 
Crit.  sur  les  Erieurs  iks  Ponitres,  &c.  anno  1771,  t.  1. 
p.  35,  36. 


rising,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun, 
terrible  as  an  army  set  in  array ."  These 
words  we  may  understand  as  spoken  by  the 
angels  at  the  first  glorious  appearance  of  the 
Mother  of  God*  astonished  to  behold  tier,  alter 
the  dismal  night  of  darkness  and  sin,  as  the 
morning  rising,  beautiful  as  the  moon,  shining 
as  the  sun,  decked  with  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  grace,  and  terrible  to  all  the  powers 
of  hell,  as  the  face  of  an  army  drawn  up  in 
battalia,  displaying  her  beams  on  the  horizon  of 
the  earth,  which  had  been  hitherto  covered  with 
the  hideous  deformity  of  sin.  What  a  glorious 
spectacle,  what  a  subject  of  joy  was  it  to  the 
heavenly  spirits,  to  see  the  empire  of  sin  broken, 
and  a  descendant  of  Adam  come  forth  free 
from  the  general  contagion  of  his  race,  making 
her  appearance  pure,  holy,  and  beautiful,  richly 
adorned  with  the  most  precious  gifts  of  grace, 
and  outshining  the  highest  angels  and  cheru- 
bims !  Shall  we  refuse  to  her  our  admira- 
tion and  praises  ?  Shall  we  not  offer  to  God 
our  best  homages  in  thanksgiving  for  such  a 
mercy,  and  for  so  great  a  present  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  world  in  Mary  ? 

The  grace  which  exempted  Mary  from  ori- 
ginal sin,  preserved  her  also  from  the  sting  of 
concupiscence,  or  inordinate  love  of  creatures, 
and  tendency  to  evil.  The  first  sin  of  Adam 
brought  on  us  a  deluge  of  evils,  and  by  the 
two  wounds  of  ignorance  and  concupiscence 
which  it  has  left  in  us,  its  malignity  lias  spread 
its  influence  over  all  the  powers  of  our  souls. 
Through  it  our  understanding  is  liable  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  be  led  away  with  errors  ;  our 
will  is  abandoned  to  the  assaults  of  the  basest 
passions  :  our  senses  are  become  inlets  of  dan- 
gerous suggestions :  we  are  subjected  to  spiri- 
tual weakness,  inconstancy,  and  vanity,  and 
are  tyrannized  over  by  inordinate  appetites. 
Hence  proceeds  in  us  a  difficulty  in  doing  good, 
a  repugnance  to  our  duties,  a  proneness  to  evil, 
the  poisoned  charm  of  vice,  and  the  intestine 
war  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  All  this  we 
experience  and  groan  under;  yet  under  the 
weight  of  such  miseries,  by  a  much  greater 
evil,  we  are  blind,  proud,  and  insensible.  The 
excess  of  our  misery  is,  that  though  it  be  ex- 
treme, we  do  not  sufficiently  deplore  it,  humble 
ourselves  under  it,  and  labour  by  watchfulness, 
mortification,  and  prayer  to  acquire  strength 
against  our  dangers.  Mary  employed  ear- 
nestly these  arms  during  the  course  of  her  life, 
though  free  from  this  inward  proneness  to  evil 
and  from  the  fomes  peccati  or  dangerous  sting 
of  concupiscence,  which  we  inherit  with  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  which  remains  after  baptism, 
for  the  exercise  of  our  virtue  and  fidelity.  We 
court  our  dangers,  indulge  and  fortify  our 
enemies,  and  caress  and  adore  those  idols 
which  we  are  bound  to  destroy.  To  procure 
for  ourselves  some  part  in  the  blessing  which 
Mary  enjoyed,  in  the  empire  over  our  passions, 
we  must  check  them,  restrain  our  senses,  and 
">  Cunt.  vi.  'J. 
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die  to  ourselves.  We  most  never  cease  sighing 
|o  God,  to  implore  his  aid  against  this  domestic 
enemy,  :uul  never  enter  into  any  truer  with 
him.  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  1.  rd,  fori  am 
weak:  heal  me,  0  Lord,  for  my  bones  are 
troubled.*  If  our  weakness  ami  dangers  call 
for  our  tears,  we  have  still  much  greater  reason 
to  weep  for  our  guilt  and  repeated  transgres- 
sions. Whereas  grace  in  .Mary  triumphed 
even  over  original  sin;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
even  alter  baptism  and  penance,  by  which  we 
were  cleansed  from  sin,  return  to  it  again,  in- 
crease our  hereditary  weakness  and  miseries: 
ami.  what  is  of  all  things  most  grievous,  infi- 
nitely aggravate  our  guilt  by  daily  offences. 
Who  inll  give  water  to  my  head,  and  a  foun- 
tain of  tears  to  my  eyes?1  0  Mother  of  Mercy- 
let  your  happy  privilege,  your  exemption  from 
all  sin  and  concupiscence,  inspire  you  with  pity 
for  our  miseries  :  and  by  your  spotless  purity 
and  abundant  graces,  obtain  for  us  strength 
against  all  our  dangers,  the  deliverance  from 
all  our  miseries,  and  the  most,  powerful  reme- 
dies of  divine  grace.  Thus,  from  this  mys- 
tery, we  ure  to  draw  lessons  of  confusion  and 
instruction  for  ourselves. 

.Mary,  in  her  conception,  was  not  only  free 
from  stain,  but  moreover  was  adorned  with  the 
most  precious  graces,  so  as  to  appear  beautiful 
and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  God.  And  the 
grace  she  then  received  was  the  seed  of  the 
great  virtues  which  she  exercised,  and  the 
higher  graces  to  which,  by  the  improvement  of 
her  first  stock,  she  was  afterward  raised,  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  mortal  life.  By  the 
tir^t  graces  she  was  free  from  all  inclination  to 
accursed  pride,  and  from  all  inordinate  self- 
love,  and  remained  always  perfectly  empty  of 
herself.  This  disposition  she  expressed  when 
honoured  with  the  highest  graces,  and  exalted 
to  the  most  sublime  and  wonderful  spiritual 
dignity  j  under  which,  sinking  lower  in  her 
own  abyss  of  weakness  and  nothingness,  she 
sincerely  and  purely  gave  all  glory  to  him. 
aloud  thai  he  chose  her  not  for 
any  merit,  or  any  thing  he  saw  in  her,  but 
he  would  Bignalize  his  omnipotence  by 
the  weakest  and  mealiest  instrument, 
and  because  he  saw  in  her  the  nothingness 
I  he  most  fitly  exerted  and  manifested 
his  infinite  power  and  greatness.     By  a  lurking 

pride    we    obstruct    the   designs    of  'the    divine 

mercy  in  our  favour.  Tnr  vessel  of  our  heart 
cannot   receive  the  plentiful  effusion  of  divine 

o  long  as  it  is  gUed  with  the  poison  of 
sell-love.  The  more  perfectly  it  is  cleansed 
and  empty,  the  more  is  n  tilted  to  receive.  As 
the  prophet  called  for  vessels  that  were  empty, 
that  they  might  be  filled  with  miraculous  oil; 
so  must  \se  present  to  God  hearts  that  are  per- 
fectly empty,  when  we  pray  that  he  replenish 
them  with  his  grace.     Tnr  exercise  of  humi- 

ekness,  patience,  resignation,  obedience, 
self-denial,  rigorous  self-examination,  compunc- 
Jer.  is. 


tion,  and  penance  begin  the  work  :  but  prayer 
and  divine  love  perfect  tho  cleansing  of  the 
fountain  from  which  they  spring.  Thus  are 
we  to  attain  that  purity  of  heart  and  affec- 
tions by  which  we  shall  bear  some  degree  ot 
resemblance  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God.  This 
grace  we  ought  earnestly  to  beg  of  God, 
through  her  intercession,  and  particularly  to 
commend  to  him,  through  her,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  holy  virtue  of  purity.  The  vene- 
rable and  pious  John  of  Avila gives  this  advice 
in  the  following  words  :  "  I  have  particularly 
seen  much  profit  received  through  her  means, 
by  persons  molested  with  temptations  of  the 
flesh,  who  recited  some  prayer  in  memory  of 
her  spotless  conception,  and  of  that  virginal 
purity  with  which  she  conceived  the  Son  of 
God." 

The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  holy 
Mother  of  God  was  not  only  in  itself  a  great 
and  glorious  mystery,  but.  likewise  joyful  to 
mankind.  Certain  glimmerings  of  the  benefit 
of  our  Redemption  had  gone  before  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  in  several  revelations,  types,  and 
figures  ;  in  which  the  distant  prospect  of  this 
wonderful  mercy  filled  the  patriarchs  and  other 
saints  of  the  old  law  with  comfort  and  holy 
joy.  But  the  Conception  of  Mary  displayed 
the  first  rays  of  its  approaching  light,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  its  rising  morning,  or  the 
dawning  of  its  day.*  In  this  mystery  she  ap- 
peared pure  and  glorious,  shining  among  the 
daughters  of  Adam  as  a  lily  among  thorns.19 
To  her  from  the  moment  of  her  Conception  God 
said  :  Thou  art  all  beautiful,  my  lore,  and 
there  is  no  spot  in  ihee.n  She  was  the  en- 
closed garden,  which  the  serpent  could  never 
enter;  and  the  sealed  fountain  which  he  never 
defiled.12  She  was  the  Throne  and  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  true  Solomon,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Testament  to  contain,  not  corruptible  manna, 
but  the  Author  of  the  incorruptible  life  of  our 
souls.      Saluting    her  with  these  epithets,  in 

10  Cant.  xi.  2.        u  Cant.  iv.  7.        1S  Cant.  iv.  12. 


*  St.  Bernard  reproves  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  because,  by  their  own  private  authority,  they 
celebrated  a  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  \  irgin  Mary,  without  consulting  the  Roman  see. 
(ep.  174.)  Long  before  that  time  this  festival  was  kept 
with  great  devotion  in  the  eastern  churches;  and  was 
a  holiday  before  the  emperor  Emmanuel  Comnenus  en- 
forced its  observance,  about  the  year  1150,  Cap.  Balsam, 
in  nomocan  Photii.)     George,   bishop  of  Nicumedia,  in 

j  the   reign  of   lit  radius,    calls  it   a  feast  of  ancient  date. 

,  Baronius,  Benedict  XIV.  &c.  suppose,  that  in  the  West 
it  was  first  instituted  in  England,  by  St.  Anselm,  about 
the  year  1150.  But  St.  Anselm's  letter  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded,  seems  not  to  be  genuine.  (See 
Lupus,  ad  Cone.  Mogunt.  sub  Leone  IX.  t.  3.  p.  -107.) 
And  Jos.  Assemani  demonstrates,  from  the  marble  ca- 
lendar of  Naples,  engraved  in  the  ninth  age,  that  this 
feist  was  then  kept  in  that  city,  and  that  the  Church  of 
Naples  was  the  first  in  the  West  which  adopted  it  in 
imitation  of  the  Orientals.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  148  t, 
Commanded  it  to  he  kept  a  holiday.  See  Bened.  XIV. 
De  Festis  B.  .Maria;  V.  c.  15.  p.  348.  Jos.  Assemani,  in 
Calend.  (Juiv.  t.  ■'>.  p.  453.  ad  p.  462.  and  Mazocchius, 
In  Vetus Marmoreum  Neap.  Calendarium. 
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exultation  and  praise,  let  us  sing  with  the 
Church  ;  ,;  This  is  the  Conception  of  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Juda,  illustrious  of  the  house 
of  David,  whose  life,  by  its  brightness,  illus- 
trates all  churches." 

ST.  ROMARIC,  ABBOT 

Renouncing  the  court  of  Clotaire  II.  in  which 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  and  dignities, 
he  sold  great  part  of  his  estates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor;  and,  with  the  residue,  founded 
two  monasteries,  one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vosge,  now  in 
Lorrain.  He  took  the  monastic  habit  at 
Luxeu,  and  procured  St.  Amatus,  a  monk  of 
that  house,  to  be  appointed  first  abbot  at  Re- 
miremont,  which  was  the  name  of  the  monas- 
tery which  he  had  built.  He  spent  several 
years  under  his  direction  in  the  same  house,  to 
which  he  removed.  Upon  the  death  of  St. 
Amatus  he  was  compelled  to  take  upon  him 
the  government  of  that  abbey.  The  world 
from  which  he  fled,  he  viewed  at  a  distance 
with  a  pious  dread,  and  in  his  sanctuary  en- 
joyed that  peace  which  heaven  alone  can  give. 
The  example  of  his  life,  and  the  severity  which 
he  used  toward  himself,  were  alone  a  censure  of 
the  slothful.  Charity,  sweetness,  and  humility 
formed  the  character  of  his  virtue.  Having 
made  it  his  chief  study,  during  the  twenty-six 
years  of  his  abbacy,  to  learn  to  die,  he  joy- 
fully received  the  last  summons,  and  departed 
from  this  life  to  a  better  in  653.  His  name  is 
inserted  in  the  Gallican  and  Roman  Martyrolo- 
gies.  See  his  life  written  by  a  disciple  and 
Bulteau. 


DECEMBER  IX. 


ST.  LEOCADIA,  VIRGIN,  MARTYR. 

A.  D  304. 

The  name  of  St.  Leocadia  is  highly  reve- 
renced in  Spain.  This  holy  virgin  was  a 
native  of  Toledo,  and  was  apprehended  by  an 
order  of  Dacian,  the  cruel  governor  under  Dio- 
clesian,  in  304.  Her  constancy  was  tried  by 
torments,  and  she  died  in  prison.  For,  hear- 
ing of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Eulalia,  she  prayed 
that  God  would  not  prolong  her  exile,  but  unite 
her  speedily  with  her  holy  friend  in  his  glory  ; 
in  which  prayer  she  happily  expired  in  prison. 
Three  famous  churches  in  Toledo  bear  her 
name,  and  she  is  honoured  as  principal  patroness 
of  that  city.  In  one  of  those  churches  most  of 
the  councils  of  Toledo  were  held  ;  in  the  fourth 
of  these  she  is  honourably  mentioned.  Her 
relics  were  kept  in  that  church  with  great  re- 
spect, till,  in  the  incursions  of  the  Moors,  they 


were  conveyed  to  Oviedo,  and  some  years  after" 
ward  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Guislain,  near  Mons 
in  Haynault.  By  the  procurement  of  king 
Philip  II.  they  were  translated  back  to  Toledo 
with  great  pomp,  that  king,  his  son  prince 
Philip,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  the  em- 
press Mary  his  sister,  being  present  at  their 
solemn  reception  in  the  great  church  there  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1589. 

St.  Leocadia,  being  called  to  the  trial,  exerted 
all  heroic  Christian  virtues,  because  she  had 
made  her  whole  life  an  apprenticeship  of  them, 
and  their  practice  had  been  familiar  to  her. 
Some  people  say  it  was  easy  for  Christians  to 
be  totally  disengaged  from  the  world,  and  to 
give  themselves  up  to  prayer  and  penance  when 
they  are  daily  and  hourly  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ.  But 
were  we  not  blinded  by  the  world,  and  if  the 
enchantment  of  its  follies,  the  near  prospect  of 
eternity,  the  uncertainty  of  the  hour  of  our 
death,  and  the  repeated  precepts  of  Christ  were 
equally  the  subjects  of  our  meditation,  these 
motives  would  produce  in  us  the  same  fervent 
dispositions  which  they  did  in  the  primitive 
Christians.  How  much  soever  men  nowa- 
days are  strangers  to  these  gospel  truths,  for 
want  of  giving  themselves  leisure  to  consider 
them,  Christians  are  bound  to  be  totally  disen- 
tangled from  worldly  affections  in  order  to 
unite  their  hearts  closely  to  God,  that  they  may 
receive  the  abundant  graces  and  favours  which 
He  communicates  to  souls  which  open  them- 
selves to  him.  They  are  bound  to  renounce 
sensuality,  and  the  disorders  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  to  be  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
meekness,  peace,  patience,  charity,  and  affec- 
tionate good-will  toward  all  men,  zeal,  piety, 
and  devotion.  They  are  bound  to  be  prepared 
in  the  disposition  of  their  hearts  to  leave  all 
things,  and  to  suffer  all  things  for  his  love. 

THE  SEVEN  MARTYRS  AT  SAMOSATA. 

In  the  year  297  the  emperor  Maximian,  return- 
ing victorious  from  the  defeat  of  the  Persian 
army,  celebrated  the  quinquennial  games  at 
Samosata,  the  capital  of  Syria  Comagene,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  commanded  all  the  inhabitants  to  repair 
to  the  temple  of  fortune,  situate  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  to  assist  at  the  solemn  supplica- 
tions and  sacrifices  which  were  there  to  be 
made  to  the  gods.  The  whole  town  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  was  infected 
with  the  smell  of  victims  and  incense.  Hip- 
parchus  and  Philotheus,  persons  for  birth  and 
fortune  of  the  first  rank  in  the  city,  had  some 
time  before  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  In 
a  secret  closet  in  the  house  of  Hipparchus,  upon 
the  eastern  wall,  they  had  made  an  image  of 
the  cross,  before  which,  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  east,  they  adored  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
seven  times  a-day.     Five  ultimate  friends,  much 
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younger  in  years,  named  .lames,  Paragrus, 
Habibus,  Romanus,  and   Lollianus,  coming  to 

visit  thorn  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  found  them  in  this  private  chamber 
praying  before  the  cross,  and  asked  them  why 
the}  were  in   mourning,  and  prayed  at   home, 

at  a  time  when,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  all 
the  gods  of  the  whole  city  had  been  trans- 
ported into  the  temple  of  fortune,  and  all  per- 
sons wore  commanded  to  assemble  there  to  pray. 
They  answered,  that  they  adored  the  Maker  of 
the  world.  James  said:  "Do  yon  take  that 
rro-s  tor  the  maker  of  the  world?  For  I  see  it 
is  adored  by  you."  Hipparchus  answered  : 
"  Him  we  adore  who  hung;  upon  the  cross. 
Him  we  confess  to  be  God,  and  the  Son  of 
God  begotten,  not  made,  co-essential  with  the 
Father,  by  whose  deity  we  believe  this  whole 
world  is  created,  preserved,  and  governed.  It 
isnowthe  third  year  since  we  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  James,  a  priest  of  the 
true  faith,  who  since  has  never  intermitted  from 
time  to  time  to  give  us  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  We  therefore  think  it  unlawful  for  us 
during  these  three  days  to  stir  out  of  doors : 
for  we  abhor  the  smell  of  victims  with  which 
the  whole  city  is  infected."  After  much  dis- 
course together  the  five  young;  noblemen  de- 
clared they  desired  to  be  baptized,  but  feared 
the  severity  of  the  laws,  saying-  these  two  were 
protected  by  their  dignities  in  the  magistracy 
and  their  favour  at  court  ;  but  that  as  for  them- 
selves they  were  young-  and  without  protection. 
Hipparchus  and  Philotheus  said,  "The  earthen 
ve-vel  or  brick  is  but  dirt  till  it  be  tempered 
with  clay  and  has  passed  the  fire.''  And  they 
discoursed  so  well  on  martyrdom,  and  on  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  which  faith  inspirelh, 
that  the  five  young;  men  desired  to  be  baptized, 
and  to  bear  the  badge  of  Christ,  confessing-  that 
when  they  tirst  saw  their  two  friends  at  prayer 
before  the  cross,  they  felt  an  unusual  fire  glow- 
ing within  their  breasts.  Hipparchus  and 
Philotheus  at  first  advised  them  to  defer  their 
baptism,  but  at  length,  pleased  with  their  ar- 
dour, they  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  priest 
J  ones,  wnh  a  letter  sealed  with  their  own  seal, 
the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows  :  "  Be 
pleased  to  come  to  us  us  soon  as  possible,  and 
bring  with  you  a  vessel  of  water,  an  host,  and 
a  horn  ■  i  <h|  lor  anointing.  Your  presence  is 
earnestly  desired  bj  certain  tender  sheep  which 
are  come  over  to  our  fold,  and  are  impatient 
t  I  >i  Ms  mark  be  set  upon  them."  James 
forthwith  covered  the  Bacred  utensils  with  his 
cloak,  and  coming  to  the  house  found  the 
seven   blessed  men  on  their  km  is  ai  prayer, 

Saluting    them    he    said:    "   Peace   be  with  you, 

servants  of  Jesus  (  briat  who  was  crucified  for 

his  creatures.''  They  all  arose,  and  James, 
Paragrus,  Habibus,   Romanus,  and   Lollianus 

tell  at  his  feet  and  said  :  '-  Have  pity  on  us, 
and  give  us  the  mark  of  Christ,  whom  you 
adore.''      He  asked  them  if  they  were  ready  to 


suffer  tribulation  and  torments  for  Christ,  who 
suffered  first  for  them.  They  answered  with 
one  voice,  that  nothing-  should  ever  be  able  to 
separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  which  is 
in  (.'hrist  Jesus.  He  then  bade  them  join  him 
in  praver.  When  they  had  prayed  together  on 
their  knees  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  priest 
rose  up,  and  saluting-  them  said,  "  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all." 
When  they  had  made  a  confession  of  their 
faith,  and  abjured  idolatry,  he  baptized  them, 
and  immediately  gave  them  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  This  being  done,  he  took  up 
the  sacred  utensils,  and  covering  them  with  his 
cloak  made  haste  home,  fearing  lest  the  pagans 
should  discover  them  together ;  for  the  priest 
was  an  old  man  in  a  mean  ragged  garment ; 
and  Hipparchus  and  Philotheus  were  men  of 
the  first  rank,  and  enjoyed  posts  of  great  ho- 
nour, and  the  other  five  were  illustrious  for 
their  birth. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  festival,  the  emperor 
inquired  whether  none  among  the  magistrates 
contemned  the  gods,  and  whether  they  had  all 
performed  the  duty  of  sacrificing  on  this  public 
occasion.  He  was  answered,  that  Hipparchus 
and  Philotheus  had  for  three  years  past  con- 
stantly absented  themselves  from  the  public 
worship  of  the  gods.  Hereupon  the  emperor 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  to 
the  temple  of  fortune,  and  compelled  to  offer 
sacrifice.  The  messengers  coming  to  the  house 
of  Hipparchus,  found  the  seven  above-men- 
tioned assembled  together ;  but  at  first  appre- 
hended only  Hipparchus  and  Philotheus.  The 
emperor  asked  them  why  they  contemned  both 
him  and  the  immortal  gods  ?  Hipparchus  said  : 
"  I  blush  to  hear  wood  and  stones  called 
gods."  The  emperor  commanded  that  he 
should  receive  fifty  stripes,  with  whips  loaded 
with  leaden  plummets,  on  the  back,  and  then 
be  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon.  Philotheus 
being  presented  before  him,  the  emperor  pro- 
mised to  make  him  praetor,  and  to  bestow  on 
him  other  preferments  if  he  complied.  The 
confessor  replied,  that  honours  upon  such 
terms  would  be  an  ignominy,  and  that  he 
esteemed  disgrace  suffered  for  Christ  the  great- 
est of  all  honours.  He  then  began  to  explain 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  spoke  with  great 
eloquence.  The  emperor  interrupted  him,  say- 
ing, he  saw  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
that  he  would  not  put  him  to  the  torture, 
hoping  that  his  own  reason  would  convince 
him  of  his  errors.  But  he  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  put  in  irons,  and  confined  in  a  sepa- 
rate dungeon  from  that  in  which  Hipparchus 
was  detained.  In  the  mean  time  an  order  was 
sent  to  seize  the  other  five  that  were  found 
with  them.  The  emperor  put  them  in  mind, 
that  they  were  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
exhorted  them  not  to  despise  the  blessings  of 
life.  They  answered,  that  faith  in  Christ  is 
preferable  to  life,  adding,  that  no  treacherous 
artifices  should  draw  them  from  their  duty  to 
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God:  "  Especially,"  said  they,  "  as  we  carry 
in  our  bodies  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. — 
Our  bodies  are  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  his 
Body:  nor  ought  bodies  which  have  been  made 
holy,  to  be  prostituted,  by  offering  an  out- 
rageous affront  to  the  dignity  to  which  they 
have  been  raised."  The  emperor  entreated 
them  to  have  pity  on  their  youth,  and  not 
throw  away  their  lives,  swearing  by  the  gods, 
that  if  they  persisted  in  their  obstinacy,  they 
should  be  unmercifully  beaten,  and  should 
miserably  perish.  He  repeated,  that  they 
should  be  crucified  like  their  master.  Their 
answer  was,  that  they  were  not  affrighted  with 
torments.  The  emperor  ordered  that  they 
should  be  chained,  and  kept  in  separate  dun- 
geons, without  meat  or  drink,  till  the  festival 
should  be  over. 

The  solemnity  which  was  celebrated  for 
several  days  in  honour  of  the  gods,  being  con- 
cluded, the  emperor  caused  a  tribunal  to  be 
erected  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  a  mea- 
dow near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
fields  thereabouts  were  covered  with  rich  hang- 
ings like  tents.  Maximian  having  taken  his 
seat,  by  his  order,  the  confessors  were  brought 
before  him.  The  two  old  magistrates  were  first 
led  by  chains  thrown  about  their  necks:  the 
other  five  followed  them,  all  having  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs.  Upon  their  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  offer  sacrifice,  they  were  all 
stretched  upon  the  rack,  and  each  received 
twenty  stripes  upon  his  back,  and  was  then 
scourged  with  thongs  upon  the  breast  and 
belly.  This  being  done,  they  were  carried 
back  each  to  his  own  dungeon,  with  strict 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  see 
them,  or  send  them  any  thing  to  comfort  or 
support  them,  and  that  they  should  be  fur- 
nished by  their  keepers  with  just  so  much 
coarse  bread  as  would  keep  them  alive.  In 
this  condition  they  lay  from  the  15th  of  April 
to  the  25th  of  June.  Then  they  were  again 
brought  before  the  emperor,  but  looked  more 
like  carcasses  than  living  men.  He  told  them, 
that  if  they  would  comply,  he  would  cause 
their  hair  to  be  shorn,  and  would  have  them 
washed  in  the  bath,  carried  to  the  palace,  and 
re-established  in  theirdignities.  They  all  prayed 
that  he  would  not  seek  to  draw  them  from  the 
way  which  Jesus  Christ  had  opened  to  them. 
The  emperor,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  fury, 
upon  hearing  this  answer,  said  :  "  Wretches, 
you  seek  death.  Your  desire  is  granted,  that 
you  may  at  length  cease  to  insult  the  gods." 
He  then  commanded  that  cords  should  be  put 
across  their  mouths,  and  bound  round  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  crucified.  The  cords 
were  immediately  put  in  their  mouths,  and 
fastened  tight  about  their  bodies,  so  that  they 
could  only  mutter  broken  words,  and  not  speak 
distinctly.  In  this  condition,  however,  thev 
returned  thanks  to  God,  and  encouraged  one 
another,  rejoicing  that  they  were  leaving  this 
miserable  world,  to  go  to  God,  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  im- 
mediately hurried  toward  the  tetradian,  the 
common  place  of  execution,  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  were  followed  by  a  long 
train  of  relations,  friends,  servants,  and  others, 
who  filled  the  fields  in  the  way,  and  rent  the 
air  with  their  lamentations.  In  the  mean  time 
the  lords  of  that  territory,  Tiberianus,  Gallus, 
Longinianus,  Felicianus,  Proclus,  Cosmianus, 
Mascolianus,  and  Priscus,  to  whom,  by  an 
imperial  writ,  the  government  of  the  city  was 
committed,  waited  on  the  emperor  in  a  body, 
and  represented  to  him  that  a  great  multitude 
of  citizens  followed  the  prisoners  all  in  tears, 
grieved  to  see  seven  princes  of  their  country  led 
chained  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  ; 
they  alleged  that  Hipparchus  and  Philotheus 
were  their  colleagues  in  the  magistracy,  who 
ought  to  settle  their  accounts,  and  the  public 
affairs  which  had  been  left  in  their  hands,  that 
the  other  five  were  senators  of  their  city,  who 
ought  to  be  allowed  at  least  to  make  their 
wills;  they  therefore  begged  that  some  respite 
might  be  granted  them.  The  emperor  readily 
assented,  and  gave  order  that  the  martyrs 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  these  magis- 
trates for  the  aforesaid  purposes.  The  ma- 
gistrates led  them  into  the  porch  of  the  circus, 
and  having  taken  the  cords  from  their  mouths, 
privately  said  to  them  :  "  We  obtained  this 
liberty  under  pretence  of  settling  with  you  the 
public  accounts,  and  civil  affairs  ;  but  in  reality 
to  have  the  favour  of  speaking  to  you  in  pri- 
vate, begging  your  intercession  with  God,  for 
whom  you  die,  and  desiring  your  blessing  for 
this  city  and  ourselves."  The  martyrs  gave 
their  blessing,  and  harangued  the  people  that 
were  assembled.  The  emperor  was  informed, 
and  sent  a  reprimand  to  the  magistrates  for 
suffering  the  martyrs  to  speak  to  the  people. 
Their  excuse  was,  that  they  durst  not  forbid  it 
for  fear  of  a  tumult. 

The  emperor  ascending  his  tribunal,  would 
again  see  the  martyrs  ;  but  found  their  resolu- 
tion unshaken.  He  therefore  ordered  seven 
crosses  to  be  erected  over-against  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  again  conjured  Hippaichus  to 
obey.  The  venerable  old  man,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  bald  head,  said  :  "  As  this,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  cannot  be  again  covered 
with  hair;  so  never  shall  I  change  or  conform 
to  your  will  in  this  point."  Maximian  com- 
manded a  goat's  skin  to  be  fastened  with  sharp 
nails  upon  his  head  ;  then  jeering,  said  :  "  See, 
your  bald  pate  is  now  covered  with  hair:  sacri- 
fice, therefore,  according  to  the  terms  of  your 
own  condition."  The  martyrs  were  hoisted  on 
their  crosses ;  and  at  noon  several  ladies  came 
out  of  the  city,  and  having  bribed  the  guards 
with  money,  obtained  leave  to  wipe  the  faces 
of  the  martyrs,  and  to  receive  their  blood  with 
sponges  and  linen  cloths.  Hipparchus  died 
on  the  cross  in  a  short  time.  James,  Itomanus, 
and  Lollianus  expired  the  next  day,  being 
stabbed  by  the  soldiers  whilst  they  hung  on 
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their  crosses.  Philothens,  Habibus,  and  Para- 
prus  were  taken  down  from  their  crosses 
whilst  they  were  living.  The  emperor  being 
informed  thai  the]  were  yet  alive,  commanded 
huge  nails  to  be  driven  into  their  heads.  This 
was  executed  with  such  cruelty  that  their 
brains  were  thrust  out  through  their  noses  and 
mouths.      Maximum   ordered  that  their  bodies 

should  be  dragged  bj  the  feet,  and  thrown  into 
the  Euphrates.     But  Bassus,  a  rich  Christian, 

redeemed  them  privately  of  the  guards  for 
seven  hundred  denarij,  and  buried  them  in  the 
night  at  his  farm  in  the  country.  The  Acts  of 
their  martyrdom  were  compiled  by  a  priest, 
who  savs  he  was  present  in  a  mean  garb  when 
(he  holy  martyrs  gave  their  blessing  to  their 
Citizens.  See  these  authentic  acts,  written  by 
the  priest  who  was  eye-witness  to  their  suffer- 
ings  published   in  Chaldaic  by  Steph.  Asse- 


niaui,  Act.  Mart.  t.  2. 


123. 


ST.  WULFHILDE,  V.  ABBESS. 

Tins  noble  lady  learned  from  her  infancy  to 
despise  all  earthly  things,  and  to  love  and 
esteem  only  those  which  are  heavenly;  and 
was  placed  young  by  her  parents  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Winchester.  King  Edgar  became 
enamoured  of  her;  but  she  rejected  his  great 
offers,  entreaties,  ensnaring  presents,  and  mes- 
sages, knowing  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  secured 
but  by  watching  against  the  most  distant  sight, 
and  the  most  subtle  and  disguised  approaches 
of  an  enemy.  An  aunt  of  the  virgin  suffered 
herself  to  be  gained  by  the  king,  and  feigning 
herself  sick,  sent  for  Wulfhilde  out  of  her  mo- 
nasters' to  come  to  her.  The  virgin  was  scarce 
arrived  at  her  house  but  the  king  came  upon 
her,  hoping  to  overcome  her  resolution.  But 
alarmed  beyond  measure  at  the  danger,  she 
violently  broke  out  of  the  house,  leaving  part 
of  her  Bleeve  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
attempted  to  hold  her,  and  running  to  the 
church  held  the  altar,  imploring  the  divine 
in  with  many  tears.      It  had  long  been 

re  to  consecrate  herself  to  her  heavenly 
■pOUSC  in  a  religious  state.  The  horror  and 
dread  ot  i  lo  which  her  soul  had  been 

I  in  this  temptation,  was  a  spur  to  her 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and  she  completed  the 

•  of  herself  to  God,  with  the  fer- 
vour ot  a  -nil'.  The  king  was  overcome  by 
her  con  afterward  nominated  her 

of   Barking,   on   which    house   he  be- 

<-^ioiis.  Wulfhilde 
settled  upon  it  twenty  villages  of  her  own  pa- 
trimony ;  and  founded  another  monastery  at 
rlorton  in  Dorsetshire.  Both  these  bouses 
she  governed  with  great  BanctUyand  prudence, 

•  austerity,    and  was    a    model    of 

charity,    devotion,    meekn  as,   and    humility. 
Her   inflexible  virtue  excited  the  jealousy  of 

queen    Blflede,  by  whom  she  was  ejected   out 

monasteries.     But  she  was  restored  with 

honour,  and  died  about   the  year  'J'jo,   in   the 


reign  of  Ktheldred  II.  Many  miracles  were 
wrought  at  her  tomb,  as  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  others  assure  us.  St.  Edilburge,  St. 
Wulfhilde,  and  St.  Hildelide  were  much  ho- 
noured by  our  English  ancestors,  and  their 
relics  esteemed  the  greatest  treasure  of  the 
abbey  of  Barking;  in  which  St.  Erkonvvald, 
the  founder,  made  his  sister  St.  Edilburge,  the 
first  abbess,  but  gave  her  St.  Hildelide  for  her 
assistant,  whom  he  called  over  from  France, 
where  she  had  made  her  religious  profession, 
though  an  English  lady  by  birth.*  As  she 
was  the  directress  of  Edilburge,  during  her 
life,  so  she  succeeded  her  in  the  government 
of  this  monastery  after  her  death,  and  is  named 
in  the  English  Calendars  on  the  24th  of 
March.1  On  St.  Wulfhilde,  see  William  of 
Malmesbury,  1.  2.  Pontif.  and  her  life  in  Cap- 
grave,  and  in  John  of  Tinmouth. + 
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St.  Optat.  1.  1.     St.  Aug.    See 
Tillemont. 

A.  D.  314. 


Mei.chiades,  or  Miltiades,  succeeded  Euse- 
bius  in  the  see  of  Rome,  being  chosen  on  the 
2d  of  July,  311,  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius. 
Constantine  vanquished  that  tyrant  on  the  2Sth 
of  October  in  312,  and  soon  after  issued  edicts, 
by  which  he  allowed  Christians  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  the  liberry  of  building 
churches.     To  pacify  the  minds  of  the  pagans, 

1  Bede,  Hist.  1.  4.  c.  10. 


*  Du  Plessis  imagines  Trithemius  and  others  who 
mentioned  St.  Hildelide,  abbess,  among  the  saints  who 
flourished  at  Faremoutier,  mistook  this  name  for  St. 
Hilda,  though  she  never  was  there.  It  is  true  that  St. 
Hildelide  was  never  abbess  at  Faremoutier,  but  at 
Barking  in  England.  Hut  she  had  unquestionably  lived 
.it  Faremoutier  or  at  Chelles,  before  she  came  to  Bark- 
ing. See  Bede,  (1.  4.  c.  10.)  Du  Plessis,  (Hist,  de 
L'Egl.  de  Bleauz,  1.  i.  n.  84.) 

f  John  of  Tinmouth,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  flourished 
in  1370,  and  compiled  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
m  ven  British,  Kn^hsh,  Scotish,  and  Irish  saints.  His 
Sanctaloghim  is  extant  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
quoted  by  Wharton,  (Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  75,  &c.) 
also  in  the  Cottonian  library;  but  this  copy  is  so  much 
damaged  by  tin-  conflagration  of  an  adjoining  house, 
next  the  wall  of  the  library,  when  it  was  kept  at  West- 
minster,  that  the  leaves  are  glued  together.  By  the 
methods  which  are  used  at  the  Vatican  library  and  at 
II.  nul.iiiiir.ii,  to  unfold  MSS.  which  are  worn  with  age, 
and  in  which  the  leaves  adhere  together,  several  of  these 
1  .MS.  Inioks  might  probably  be  again  made 
useful.  John  Capgrave  in  his  Legenda  Sanctorum  An 
glue,  printed  at  London  m  L516,  collected  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  lives  of  saints,  all  which,  except  fourteen, 
he  copil  d  verbatim  from  John  of  Tinmouth,  says  Leland 
in  Joan.  Tinmouthensi:  yet  in  Tinmouth  several  things 
occur  which  are  not  found  in  Capgrave. 
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who  were  uneasy  at  this  innovation,  when  he 
arrived  at  Milan  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
313,  he,  by  a  second  edict,  ensured  to  all  reli- 
gions except  heresies,  liberty  of  conscience. 
Anion";  the  first  laws  which  he  enacted  in  favour 
of  Christians,  he  passed  one  to  exempt  the  clergy 
from  the  burden  of  civil  offices.  He  obliged 
all  his  soldiers  to  repeat  on  Sundays  a  prayer 
addressed  to  the  one  only  God  ;  and  no  idola- 
ter could  scruple  at  such  a  practice.  He 
abolished  the  pagan  festivals  and  mysteries 
in  which  lewdness  had  a  share.  Unnatural 
impurity  being  almost  unrestrained  among 
the  heathens,  the  Romans,  when  luxury  and 
debauchery  were  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
among  them,  began  to  shun  marriage,  that 
they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
passions.  Whereupon  Augustus  was  obliged 
by  laws  to  encourage  and  to  command  all 
men  to  marry,  inflicting  heavy  penalties  on 
the  disobedient.1  The  abuses  being  restrained 
by  the  Christian  religion  more  effectually  than 
they  could  have  been  by  human  laws,  Con- 
stantine,  in  favour  of  celibacy,  repealed  the 
Poppaean  law.  This  emperor  also  made  a  law 
to  punish  adultery  with  death.2  The  good 
pope  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  prosperity  of 
God's  house,  and,  by  his  zealous  labours,  very 
much  extended  its  pale ;  but  he  had  the  afflic- 
tion to  see  it  torn  by  an  intestine  division,  in 
the  Donatist  schism,  which  blazed  with  great 
fury  in  Africa.  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, being  falsely  accused  of  having  delivered 
up  the  sacred  scriptures  to  be  burnt  in  the 
time  of  the  persecution,  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Casa-nigra  in  Numidia,  most  unreasonably 
separated  himself  from  his  communion,  and 
continued  his  schism  when  Cecilian  had  suc- 
ceeded Mensurius  in  the  see  of  Carthage,  and 
was  joined  by  many  jealous  enemies  of  that 
good  prelate,  especially  by  the  powerful  lady 
Lucilla,  who  was  personally  piqued  against 
Cecilian  whilst  he  was  deacon  of  that  church. 
The  schismatics  appealed  to  Constantine,  who 
was  then  in  Gaul,  and  entreated  him  to  com- 
mission three  Gaulish  bishops,  whom  they 
specified,  to  judge  their  cause  against  Cecilian. 
The  emperor  granted  them  these  judges  they 
demanded,  but  ordered  the  aforesaid  bishops 
to  repair  to  Rome,  by  letter  entreating  pope 
Melchiades  to  examine  into  the  controversy, 
together  with  these  Gaulish  bishops,  and  to 
decide  it  according  to  justice  and  equity.  The 
emperor  left  to  the  bishops  the  decision  of  this 
affair,  because  it  regarded  a  bishop.3  Pope 
Melchiades  opened  a  council  in  the  Lateran 
palace  on  the  2d  of  October,  313,  at  which 
both  Cecilian  and  Donatus  of  Casa-nigra  were 
present ;  and  the  former  was  pronounced  by 
the  pope  and  his  council  innocent  of  the  whole 

1  See  his  Lex  Julia,  and  Lex  Poppa>a. 

8  See  Gothofred,  ad  Cod.  Theod.  i.  xi.  tit.  36. 

3  S.  Aug.  ep.  105.  p.  2<»9.  et  ep.  43.  p.  94.  et  in  Brevic. 
Collat.  die  3.  c.  12.  et  17.  Kus.  1.  10.  c.  5.  S.  Ontat. 
1.1.  p.  44. 


charge  that  was  brought  against  him.  Do- 
natus of  Casa-nigra  was  the  only  person  who 
was  condemned  on  that  occasion  ;  the  other 
bishops  who  had  adhered  to  him  were  allowed 
to  keep  their  sees  upon  their  renouncing 
the  schism.  St.  Austin,  speaking  of  the 
moderation  which  the  pope  used,  calls  him 
an  excellent  man,  a  true  son  of  peace,  and 
a  true  father  of  Christians.  Yet  the  Donatists, 
after  his  death,  had  recourse  to  their  usual 
arms  of  slander  to  asperse  his  character,  and 
pretended  that  this  pope  had  delivered  the 
scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors  ; 
which  St.  Austin  calls  a  groundless  and  ma- 
licious calumny.  St.  Melchiades  died  on  the 
10th  of  January,  314,  having  sat  two  years, 
six  months,  and  eight  days,  and  was  buried  on 
the  Appian  road,  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus  ; 
is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  in 
those  of  Bede,  Ado,  Usuard,  &c.  In  some 
calendars  he  is  styled  a  martyr,  doubtless  on 
account  of  his  sufferings  in  preceding  perse- 
cutions. 

This  holy  pope  saw  a  door  opened  by  the 
peace  of  the  Church  to  the  conversion  of  many, 
and  he  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  But  with  worldly  prosperity  a  worldly 
spirit  too  often  broke  into  the  sanctuary  itself; 
insomuch  that  the  zealous  pastor  had  some- 
times reason  to  complain,  with  Isaiah,  Thou 
hast  multiplied  the.  nation,  and  hast  not  in- 
creased my  joy*  Under  the  pressures  of 
severe  persecution,  the  true  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion  was  maintained  in  many  among  its 
professors  during  the  first  ages ;  yet,  amidst 
the  most  holy  examples,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strongest  motives  and  helps,  ava- 
rice and  ambition  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  hearts  of  some,  who,  by  the  abuse  of  the 
greatest  graces,  became  of  all  others  the  most 
abandoned  to  wickedness;  witness  Judas  the 
Apostate  in  the  college  of  the  apostles;  also 
several  amongst  the  disciples  of  the  primitive 
saints,  as  Simon  Magus,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  others.  But  with  temporal  honours  and 
affluence,  the  love  of  the  world,  though  most 
severely  condemned  by  Christ,  as  the  capital 
enemy  to  his  grace  and  holy  love,  and  the 
source  of  all  vicious  passions,  crept  into  the 
hearts  of  many,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  their  souls.  This,  indeed, 
reigns  and  always  will  reign,  in  a  great 
number  of  chosen  souls,  whose  lives  are  often 
hidden  from  the  world,  but  in  whom  God 
will  always  provide  for  his  honour  faithful 
servants  on  earth,  who  will  praise  him  in 
spirit  and  truth.  But  so  deplorable  are  the 
overflowings  of  sensuality,  avarice,  and  am- 
bition, and  such  the  lukewarmness  and  spi- 
ritual insensibility  which  have  taken  root  in 
the  hearts  of  many  Christians,  that  the  torrent 
of  evil  example  and  a  worldly  spirit  ought  to 
fill  every  one  with  alarms,  and  oblige  every 
4  Isa. ix.  3. 
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one  lo  iiold  fast,  and  be  infinitely  upon  his 
guard  that  he  be  nol  carried  away  by  it.  It 
is  ii.it  the  crowd  that  we  are  to  follow,  but  the 
gospel:  and  though  temporal  goods  and  pros- 
perity are  a  blessing,  they  ought  extremely  to 
rouse  our  attention,  excite  our  watchfulness, 
and  inspire  us  witli  tear,  being  fraught  with 
Bnares,  and.  by  the  abuse  which  is  frequently 
made  of  them,  the  ruin  of  virtue. 

ST.  EULALIA,  V.  M. 

PaUDBNTlUS*  has  celebrated  the  triumph  of 
tins   holy  virgin,  who  was  a  native  of  Merida, 

*  A.ORBUU8  PaUDSNTTOS  Clemens,  the  glory  of  the 
ancient   Christian   p<«'ts.  was   born   in    Spain   in   348, 

(Prarf,   in   hymn,  in   Cathemer.  p.  1.)  not  at    Saragossa, 
«         iei  and  some  others  mistake;  (though  he  re- 
aided  there  some  time  in  quality  of  governor ;)  hut  at 
Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile.    Hymn.  1.  de  Cor.  p.  116.  et 
hymn.  18.  v.  31.)      lihw  his  childhood  he  studied  elo- 
quence under  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  and,  according  to 
toe  custom  of  the  schools  in  that  age,  learned  to  declaim 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and,  by  pleading,  to  make  a 
-      appear    good :    which    kind  of  exercises   he 
afterward   severely  condemned  and  repented  of,  as  an 
art  of  disguising  the  truih,  and  of  lying.     Isocrates's 
panegyrics  on   Helena  and  Busiris,  show  this  custom 
Ben  ancient  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  :  and 
Cicero  mentions  several    instances  of  Georgias,  &c.  (In 
Kruto.   de   Orat.  §  8.)     Prudentius   deplores  siill  more 
bitterly  other  irregularities  into  which,  he  had  been  be- 
trayed in  his  youth.  (Pra?f.  in  Cathem.  et  hymn.  9.  de 
Sand  Calagurit.)      He  was  made  twice  governor  of 
provinces  and  cities   in  Spain;  after  which  he  tells  us 
(Pnef.   in   Cathem.)   that   the   clemency  of  the   prince 
-ins  I.  or  Honorius)  raised  him  to  the   highest 
honours,  and,  calling  him  to  court,  placed  him  in  rank 
and  dignity  next  his  own  person:  by  which  is  generally 
understood  that  he  was  created  prefect  of  the  prstorium. 
In  tlus  distracted  st.ttion  he   suffered  violent  conflicts  in 
eing  sometimes   full  of  fervour,  and  earnestly 
j  '  i  serve  God  ;  at  other  times,  cooled  by  the  dis- 
if  the  world  and  the  corruption  of  his  own  heart. 
em,  v.  898.   &c.)    But  when  he  had 'de- 
voted himself  with  his  whole  heart  to  the  divine  service, 
'  I.'-  ill   his   joy,  he  found  no  sweetness  but  in 

him,  no  comfort  or  delight  but  in  his  Saviour.     "  Thou 
art,"  sa\s  be.  ••  the  charming  beauty,  with  whose  chaste 
i,  anil  in  whom  1  rind  true  and  sovereign  plea- 
•   arm.  4.)      When    he    quitted    his   em- 
18  in  order  to  renounce  the  world,  in  the  vigour 
:-.  be  took  a  journey  to  Rome  about  the  year 
;  throi   ■•■.  [mol  i,  i  mbraced  and  watered 
i  of  St.  Cassian,  in  bitter  com- 
foi  bis  sins.  (De  Cor.  hymn.  19.  de  S.  Cas- 
r.v  an    infinite  number  of  tombs 
which  be  prayed   for  the  healing  of  the 
of  bis  soul.  ( 1).-  Cor.  hymn.  12.  de  S. 
feast  ofSS.  l'eter 
and    Paul,  (ib.)  and,    returning    into   Spain,   there  led  a 
tod  bis  leisure  hours  to  the  com- 
'.   j  ■■    -us;    f,,r  be  wrote   only  (ill  religious 

huj  thoughts  were  employed,     lie 

■   1  the  most  learned  of  the  Cbris- 
l.  TO.  9      compares 

bis  lyrics  to  the    dei  of  Horace,  who  it'   I': 

th  him    is  tl  ■  othest,  most  po- 

lished, u  ■  r,  „,,t  on]y  ,,f  the  poets,  but  of 

all  the  classics.     No  verses  in  Horace  or  any  i 
rhkh  compose  I 
on    the    Holy    Inn.cents    m    ti.e   office   of   the    Church, 

n  taken  from  Prudentius  on  the   l 

'  • -.  nymno  1.'    nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 

ind  other  figures.  Suhcle  flora,  Sfc.     Nothing 
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then  the  capital  city  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
now  a  declining  town  in  Estremadura,  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  having  been  translated 


softer  or  more  beautiful  than  the  expressions,  Palrnu  et 
coronii  luditit,  Sfc.  The  hymns  Nux  et  tcnebrw  et  nubila, 
and  Lux  ecce  surgit  aurea,  Sfc.  in  the  Church  office  are 
almost  copied  from  our  poet's  Morning  Hymn.  (Cathem. 
bymno  2.)  His  erudition  is  displayed  in  his  books 
against  Symmachus  ;  and  his  genius  shines  in  the  ma- 
jesty, fire,  and  elegance  of  his  verses,  especially  his 
lyrics.  Yet  he  is  sometimes  careless  and  incorrect  in  his 
versification  ;  and  the  vigour  of  his  spirit,  sentiment, 
and  fancy  sometimes  flags.  Also  the  Latin  language 
having  in  this  time  degenerated  from  its  purity,  he 
deviates  from  the  standard  of  the  Augustan  age  in  cer- 
tain phrases,  and  in  the  accents  and  quantities  of  certain 
words.  This  defect  is  not  less  remarkable  in  Juvencus, 
the  Spanish  priest,  author  of  the  poem  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose 
verses  are  also  too  naked  of  ornaments  and  elevation, 
the  soul  of  poetry. 

Skdcj.ius,  a  priest  (according  to  some  a  bishop)  in 
Italy,  wrote  a  paschal  poem  on  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
and  some  other  pious  compositions,  and  flourished  under 
Theodosius  the  Great :  he  is  commended  for  correctness 
and  purity  of  language,  and  for  strength  and  majesty  of 
style  ;  yet  falls  short  of  Prudentius.  The  Latin  Church 
has  inserted  in  the  office  for  Christmas-day  and  the  Epi- 
phany, hymns  extracted  from  one  of  Sedulius's  poems; 
and  Bede  ascribes  to  him  the  hymn  A  soils  ortus  car- 
dine,  fyc.  According  to  Trithemius  and  others,  Sedulius 
was  a  Scot  from  Ireland,  an  eminent  poet,  orator,  and 
divine:  who,  for  the  love  of  learning,  left  his  native 
country,  travelled  into  France,  Italy,  and  Asia,  and  at 
length  came  to  be  in  high  esteem  at  Rome  for  his  great 
accomplishments.  (Trithem.  de  Script.  Eccl.  p.  227.  Sixt. 
Sen.  Bibl.  sacr.)  This  is  also  supported  by  Usher  and 
the  Irish  writers.  See  Antiq.  Brit.  c.  16.  Colgan,  Act. 
SS.  p.  320.  Ware's  Writers,  p.  7.  &c.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  another  Sedulius,  called  the  younger, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  on  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  and  was  present  at  a  council  held  in  Rome  by 
pope  Gregory  II.  He  was  afterward  made  a  bishop  in 
Spain,  where  it  is  said  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  ancient 
Irish.  Harris  and  others  tell  us  that  his  MS.  written  on 
parchment  in  the  Gothic  character,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  John  Higgins,  counsellor  of  state  and  first  phy- 
sician to  Philip  V.  See  Usher,  loc.  cit.  Ware,  p.  47,  &c. 
also  Ceillier,  t.  10.  p.  632. 

Prudentius  in  his  Psycomachia,  or  combat  of  the 
soul  against  vice,  celebrates  the  victory  of  faith  over 
infidelity,  of  purity  over  lust,  of  patience  over  anger,  of 
pride  over  humility,  of  temperance  over  gluttony,  of 
almsdeeds  over  covetousness,  and  of  concord  over  enmity. 
His  Cathemerinon  (or  book  of  hymns  for  every  day) 
consists  of  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise  for  different  times 
of  the  day,  viz.  for  morning,  night,  before  and  after 
meals,  fast  days,  after  fast  days,  for  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
the  lighting  of  a  candle,  funerals,  &c.  Apotheoses  is 
the  title  which  Prudentius  gave  to  his  poem  in  defence 
of  the  Deity  and  the  divine  attributes.  It  is  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  idolaters,  and  of  the  principal  heresies  which 
erred  chiefly  concerning  the  godhead,  Christ,  and  the 
resurrection.  Against  the  Marcionites  who  established 
an  evil  first  principle,  he  composed  his  Amartigenia,  or 
book  on  the  birth  or  origin  of  sin,  which  he  shows  to 
spring  from  the  perversity  of  the  will  of  a  free  creature. 
In  the  close  of  this  book  he  makes  a  humble  confession 
that  he  deserved  all  manner  of  chastisements  from  a 
just  God,  and  earnestly  prays  for  mercy,  and  that  whilst 
otbers  are  called  to  high  crowns  of  glory,  he  maybe 
purified  by  the  mildest  punishment. 

Symmachus,  in  his  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the 
idol  of  victory,  presented  successively  to  Gratian,  Va- 
lentinian  II.  and  Theodosius,  in  382,  384,  and  388,  had 
failed  of  success,  his  design  being  always  defeated  by 
the  zeal  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  army  of  Honorius,  com- 
manded by  Stilico,  in  403,  vanquished  Alaric  the  Goth, 
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to  Compostella.  Eulalia,  descended  from  one 
of  the  best  families  in  Spain,  was  educated  in 
the  Christian  religion,   and   in   sentiments   of 

near  Pollentia,  in  Liguria  ;  the  Roman  soldiers  began 
the  battle  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  lore- 
heads,  and  the  ensign  of  Christ  (that  is,  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  on  the  first  banner)  was  carried  before  the 
legions.  (Prudent.  1.  2.  adv.  Symmachum,  p.  710.)  Our 
poet  took  hence  occasion  to  write  two  books  against 
Symmachus,  which  are  a  spirited,  learned,  and  elegant 
confutation  of  idolatry.  In  the  conclusion,  he  exhorts 
Honorius  to  abolish  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  and 
not  suffer  crimes  and  murders  to  serve  for  pastime  and 
pleasure ;  as  his  father  Theodosius  had  forbid  the  less 
criminal  combats  of  bulls.  Honorius  soon  after  effec- 
tually put  an  end  to  those  inhuman  diversions.  The 
Enchiridion  of  Prudentius  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
sacred  history  in  verse,  which  had  before  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poems  of  Juvencus  and  Sedulius. 

The  most  famous  work  of  Prudentius  is  his  book  <rtgi 
trrtpavuv.  or  on  the  crowns  of  martyrs,  consisting  of 
fourteen  hymns.  Le  Clerc,  the  learned  French  pro- 
testant  critic,  p.  310.  makes  the  following  observation  on 
this  work :  "  It  clearly  appears  from  several  places  in 
these  hymns  that  Christians  prayed  to  martyrs  at  that 
time,  and  believed  that  they  were  appointed  patrons  of 
some  places  by  God.  Certain  Protestant  writers,  who 
fancy  that  the  tradition  of  the  four  or  five  first  centuries 
ought  to  be  joined  with  the  scripture,  have  denied  that 
the  saints  were  prayed  to  in  the  fourth  century.  But 
they  should  not  have  framed  a  notional  system  before 
they  were  well  instructed  in  facts,  since  they  may  be 
convinced  of  this  by  several  places  out  of  Prudentius. 
Thus  in  the  first  hymn,  which  is  in  praise  of  two  mar- 
tyrs of  Calahorra,  he  says,  (v.  10.)  Exteri  necnon  et 
orbis,  &.C.  '  Strangers  come  hither  in  crowds,  because 
fame  has  published  through  the  whole  world  that  the 
patrons  of  the  world  (patronos  mundi)  are  here,  whose 
favour  may  be  sought  by  prayers.  Nobody  ever  offered 
here  pure  supplications  in  vain.  Whoever  came  to  pray 
to  them,  perceiving  all  his  holy  requests  were  granted 
him,  went  away  full  of  joy,  having  wiped  away  his  tears. 
These  martyrs  are  so  solicitous  to  intercede  for  us,  that 
they  suffer  not  that  they  should  be  prayed  to  in  vain. 
Whether  it  be  done  with  a  loud  or  a  low  voice,  they  hear 
it,  and  report  it  to  the  ears  of  the  Eternal  King.  Thence 
plentiful  gifts  flow  bountifully  from  the  fountain  itself 
on  earth, — Christ  never  denied  any  thing  to  his  mar- 
tyrs.' Those  who  desire  more  proofs,"  says  Le  Clerc, 
"  need  only  read  hymn  ii.  v.  457.  iii.  311.  iv.  175.  19ii. 
v.  545.  ix.  97.  x.  139.  xiv.  124."  The  works  of  St. 
Paulinus,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Austin,  St.  Basil, 
St.  Chrysostom,  &c.  demonstrate  this  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ages.  Le  Clerc  also  takes  notice  that  Prudentius 
complains  that  time  and  the  malice  of  the  idolaters  had 
destroyed  abundance  of  acts  of  martyrs,  hymn  i.  v.  73. 
and  that  he  testifies  Rome  was  full  of  the  tombs  of  mar- 
tyrs. Hymn  ii.  v.  541.  hymn  xi.  v.  158.  The  same 
critic  observes,  p.  316.  that  the  custom  of  filling  churches 
with  images  was  practised  in  Italy  in  Prudentius' s  time, 
as  is  clear  from  his  hymn  ix.  on  St.  Cassian,  (v.  9.)  and 
hymn  xi.  on  St.  Hippolytus,  (v.  123.)  On  this  latter 
passage  Le  Clerc  makes  the  following  remark  :  "  It 
ought  to  be  observed  that  upon  that  grave  there  was  a 
table,  or  an  altar,  on  which  they  celebrated  the  eucharist, 
(v.  1 70.)  so  that  the  image  was  placed  precisely  upon  the 
altar  where  they  are  wont  to  place  images  now  in  the 
Church  of  Rome."  Le  Clerc,  Lives  of  Primitive  Fathers, 
in  Prudentius,  p.  316,  317. 

Prudentius  mentions  with  great  respect  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  the  frequent  use  of  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mends, as  chasing  away  infernal  fiends.  (Cath.  hym. 
vi.  v.  129.  133,  &c.)  In  describing  the  labarum,  or 
military  ensign,  instituted  by  Constautine,  he  mentions 
that  a  cross  was  wrought  in  the  banner,  or  painted  upon 
the  flag  or  streamer,  and  also  that  a  figure  of  the  cross  in 
solid  gold  was  set  upon  the  shaft,  (in  Symmach.  1.  1. 
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perfect  piety,  from  her  infancy  distinguished 
herself  by  an  admirable  sweetness  of  temper, 
modesty,  and  devotion,  showed  a  great  love  of 
the  holy  state  of  virginity,  and  by  her  serious- 
ness and  her  contempt  of  dress,  ornaments, 
diversions,  and  worldly  company,  gave  early 
proofs  of  her  sincere  desire  to  lead  on  earth  a 
heavenly  life.  Her  heart  was  raised  above 
the  world  before  she  was  thought  capable  of 
knowing  it,  so  that  its  amusements,  which 
usually  fill  the  minds  of  young  persons,  had 
no  charms  for  her,  and  every  day  of  her  lite 
made  an  addition  to  her  virtues. 

She  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  the 
bloody  edicts  of  Dioclesian  were  issued,  by 
which  it  was  ordered  that  all  persons,  without 
exception  of  age,  sex,  or  profession,  should  he 
compelled  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the 
empire.  Eulalia,  young  as  she  was,  took  the 
publication  of  this  order  for  the  signal  of  battle  ; 
but  her  mother,  observing  her  impatient  ardour 
for  martyrdom,  carried  her  into  the  country. 
The  saint  found  means  to  make  her  escape  by 
night,  and  after  much  fatigue  arrived  at  Merida 
before  break  of  day.  As  soon  as  the  court 
sat,  the  same  morning,  she  presented  herself 
before  the  cruel  judge,  whose  name  was  Da- 
cianus,  and  reproached  him  with  impiety  in 
attempting  to  destroy  souls,  by  compelling 
them  to  renounce  the  only  true  God.  The 
governor  commanded  her  to  be  seized,  and, 
first  employing  caresses,  represented  to  her 
the  advantages  which  her  birth,  youth,  and 
fortune  gave  her  in  the  world,  and  the  grief 
which  her  disobedience  would  bring  to  her 
parents.  Then  he  had  recourse  to  threats,  and 
caused  the  most  dreadful  instruments  of  tor- 
ture to  be  placed  before  her  eyes,  saying  to  her, 
"  All  this  you  shall  escape  if  you  will  but 
touch  a  little  salt  and  frankincense  with  the 
tip  of  your  finger."  Provoked  at  these  se- 
ducing flatteries,  she  threw  down  the  idol, 
trampled  upon  the  cake  which  was  laid  for  the 
sacrifice,  and,  as  Prudentius  relates,  spat  at  the 
judge :  an  action  only  to  be  excused  by  her 
youth  and  inattention  under  the  influence  of  a 
warm  zeal,  and  fear  of  the  snares  which  were 

v.  466.  488.)  The  best  editions  of  Prudentius's  works 
are  those  of  Weitzius,  Nich.  Heinsius,  Cellarius,  Elzevir, 
and  F.  Chamillard,  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  of  France. 
The  most  perfect  sentiments  of  Christian  virtue  are 
expressed  in  his  poems  ;  and  Erasmus  declares  that, 
for  the  sanctity  and  sacred  erudition  which  are  displayed 
in  his  writings,  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
gravest  doctors  of  the  Church.  Prudentius  wrote  his 
Cathemerinon  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  as  he 
declares  in  his  preface  ;  in  which  he  enumerates  all  his 
other  works,  except  the  Enchiridion.  How  long  he 
survived  is  uncertain.  Ecclesiastical  writers  and  some 
compilers  of  the  lives  of  saints,  give  him  the  title  of  saint, 
though  his  name  occurs  not  in  the  Marryrologies.  See 
his  works,  and  the  notes  collected  by  Weitzius,  Cellarius, 
and  F.  Chamillard ;  also  his  life  compiled  by  Aldus 
Minutius,  George  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc  amongst  his  Pri 
mitive  Fathers,  p.  281.  Baillet,  25th  August,  Ceillier, 
t.  17.  p.  66.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Saint 
Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  who  died  in  861,  and  is 
honoured  on  the  6th  of  April. 
3  U 
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laid  for  her.  At  the  judge's  order,  two  exe-|his 
cutioners  began  to  tear  her  tender  sides  with 
iron  hook-,  so  as  to  leave  the  very  bones  bare. 
In  the  mean  lime  she  called  the  strokes  so 
many  trophies  ol  Christ.  Nexl  lighted  torches 
were  applied  to  her  breasts  and  sides;  under 
which  torment,  instead  of  groans,  nothing  was 
heard  from  her  mouth  but  thanksgivings. 
The  fire  at  length  catching  her  hair,  surrounded 
her  head  and  tare,  and  the  saint  was  stifled  by 
the  smoke  and  flame.  Prudentius  tells  us, 
that  B  white  dove  seemed  to  come  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  to  wing-  its  way  upward  when  the 
hol\  martyr  expired  :  at  which  prodigy  the 
executioners  were  so  much  terrified  that  they 
fled  and  left  the  body.  A  great  snow  that  fell 
covered  it  and  the  whole  forum  where  it  lay; 
which  circumstance  shows  that  the  holy  marty 
Buffered  in  winter.  The  treasure  of  her  relics 
■was  carefully  entombed  by  the  Christians  near 
the  place  of  her  martyrdom  :  afterward  a 
stately  church  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
the  relics  were  covered  by  the  altar  which  was 
raised  over  them,  before  Prudentius  wrote  his 
hymn  00  the  holy  martyr  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. He  assures  us  that  "  pilgrims  came  to 
venerate  her  bones;  and  that  she,  near  the 
throne  of  God,  beholds  them,  and,  being  made 
propitious  by  hymns,  protects  her  clients." 
Iler  relics  are  kept  with  great  veneration  at 
Oviedo,  where  she  is  honoured  as  patroness. 
The  Roman  Martyrology  mentions  her  name 
on  the  10th  of  December.  See  Prudentius 
De  Cor.  hymno  9.  alias  3.  de  S.  Eulalia;  and 
F.  Thomas  ab  Incarnatione  Hist.  Ecclesiae 
Lusitanae,  saec.  4.  c.  6.  p.  217.* 


Another  St.  Eulalia,  V.  M.  at  Barcelona,  is 
mentioned  by  Ado,  Usuard,  &c.  but  we  have 
DO  authentic  acts  of  her  martyrdom. 
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works,  which  he  published  at  Rome, 
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extraction  :  but  Tillcmont  and  Merenda 
show  that  be  seems  to  have  been  born  at 
Home.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Antony, 
either  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  by  her 
free  consent,  engaged  himself  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical state,  and  was  successively  reader,  dea- 
con, and  priest  of  the  title  or  parish  church  of 
St.  Laurence  in  Rome.  Damasus  served  iu 
the  sacred  ministry  in  the  same  church,  and 
•always  lived  in  a  perfect  state  of  continence, 
as  St.  Jerom  assures  us.  When  Liberius  was 
banished  by  Constanfius  to  Beroea,  in  355,  he 
was  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
attended  him  into  exile,  but  immediately  re- 
turned to  Rome.  Liberius  at  length  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sign  a  confession  of  faith  in 
which  the  word  consubstantial  was  omitted. 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  constantly 
held  communion  with  St.  Athanasius,  as  is 
clear  from  that  holy  man's  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  Egypt,  in  360.  He  condemned  and  an- 
nulled the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Rimini, 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  those  bishops, 
mentioned  by  Siricius.1  Liberius,  after  this,  lay 
hid  some  time  in  the  vaults  of  the  cemeteries, 
for  fear  of  the  persecutors,  as  we  learn  from 
Sozomen,2  Prosper,  in  his  chronicle,3  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari,4  and  Anastasius,  in  the  life  of  pope 
Julius.  Thus  he  repaired  the  fault  which  he 
had  committed  by  his  subscription.  All  this 
time  Damasus  had  a  great  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  doubtless  animated 
the  zeal  of  the  pope. 

Liberius  died  on  the  24th  of  September  366, 
and  Damasus,  who  was  then  sixty  years  old, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Rome,  and  ordained  in 
the  basilic  of  Lucina,  otherwise  called  St.  Lau- 
rence's, which  title  he  bore  before  his  pontifi- 
cate. Soon  after,  Ursinus,  called  by  some 
moderns  Ursicinus,  who  could  not  bear  that 
St.  Damasus  should  be  preferred  before  him, 
got  together  a  crowd  of  disorderly  and  sedi- 
tious people  in  the  church  of  Sicin,  commonly 
called  the  Liberian  basilic,  now  St.  Mary 
Major,  and  persuaded  Paul  bishop  of  Tibur, 
now  Tivoli,  a  dull  ignorant  man,  to  ordain  him 
bishop  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the  ancient  canons, 
which  require  three  bishops  for  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop  ;  and  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Roman  Church,  whose  bishop  was  to  be  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  as  Baronius 
and  Tillemont  observe.  Juventius,  prefect  of 
Rome,  banished  Ursinus,  and  some  others  of 
his  parly.  Seven  priests  who  adhered  to  him 
were  seized,  to  be  carried  into  exile  ;  but  were 
rescued  by  their  partisans,  and  carried   to  the 

1  Siricius,  ep.  ad  Ilimer.  Terrac. 

*  Soz.  1.4.  c.  11  et  19. 

s  See  this  chronicle  published  entire  by  Canisius,  ed. 
Basnac.  t.  1. 

*  Lucifer  adv.  Constantium. 


officio  Pjrocons.  et  Legati.     But  the  lawyers  Paulus  and 
Pomponius  tell   us,  that  proconsuls  could,  by  a  special 
and  commission,  delegate  to  a  lieutenant  such 
a  jurisdiction.    Leg.  12  et  13.  de  officio  Procons. 
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Liberian  basilic.  The  people  that  sided  with 
Damasus  came  together  with  swords  and  clubs, 
besieged  the  basilic  to  deliver  these  men  up  to 
the  prefect,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  were  killed, 
as  Ammianus  Marcellinus5  and  St.  Austin  re- 
late.6 In  September  the  fbl lowing  year,  367, 
the  emperor  Valentinian  allowed  Ursinus  to 
return  to  Rome ;  but,  on  account  of  new  tu- 
mults, in  November  banished  him  again,  with 
seven  accomplices,  into  Gaul.  The  schismatics 
still  kept  possession  of  a  church,  probably  that 
of  St.  Agnes  without  the  walls,  and  held 
assemblies  in  the  cemeteries.  But  Valentinian 
sent  an  order  for  that  church  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Damasus;  and  Maximin,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  city,  a  man  naturally  inclined  to 
cruelty,  put  several  schismatics  to  the  torture. 
Rutin  clears  Damasus  of  any  way  concurring 
to,  or  approving  of  such  barbarous  proceedings, 
and  the  schismatics  fell  into  the  snare  they  had 
laid  for  him,7  by  which  it  seems  that  they  de- 
manded an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  rack, 
which  turned  to  their  own  confusion  and  chas- 
tisement. It  appears  by  certain  verses  of  pope 
Damasus  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  God  in 
honour  of  certain  martyrs,  to  engage  their 
intercession  for  the  conversion  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  who  continued  obstinate  in  the  schism  ; 
and  that  these  clergymen  being  converted  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  gratitude  adorned, 
at  their  own  expense,  the  tombs  of  these  mar- 
tyrs. By  the  same  poem  we  learn,  that  the 
warmest  abettors  of  the  cause  of  Ursinus,  after 
some  time  sincerely  submitted  to  Damasus. 
His  election  was  both  anterior  in  time,  and  in 
all  its  circumstances  regular  ;  and  was  de- 
clared such  by  a  great  council  held  at  Aquileia 
in  381,  composed  of  the  most  holy  and  emi- 
nent bishops  of  the  western  Church  ;  and  by 
a  council  at  Rome  in  378,  in  both  which  the 
acts  of  violence  are  imputed  to  the  fury  of 
Ursinus.  St.  Ambrose,8  St.  Jerom,9  St.  Austin, 
Rufin,  and  others  bear  testimony  to  the  de- 
meanour, and  to  the  due  election  of  Damasus. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  famous  pagan 
historian  of  those  times,  savs,  that  the  chariots, 
rich  clothes,  and  splendid  feasting  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  whose  tables  surpassed  those  of  kings, 
were  a  tempting  object  to  ambition  ;  and  wishes 
they  would  imitate  the  plainness  of  some  pre- 
lates in  the  provinces.  Herein,  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  table,  there  is  doubtless  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  and  spleen  ;  though  some- 
times extraordinary  entertainments  were  pro- 
bably given  by  the  Church.  However,  some 
appearance  of  pomp  and  state  was  certainly  then 
made,  since,  as  St.  Jerom  reports,10  Praetextatus, 
an  eminent  pagan  senator  who  was  afterward 
prefect    of    Rome,    said   to    pope    Damasus, 

4  Ammian.  1.  27.  c.  3. 

6  S.  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  c.  16.    St.  Hier.  in  Chron. 


i.  367 
*  Ruf.  1.  2.  hist.  c.  10.  8  Ambr.  ep.  1 1. 

9  In  Chron.  &c. 

10  St.  Hier.  ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  3. 


"  Make  me  bishop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  be  a 
Christian  to-morrow."  Power  alone  is  a  snare 
to  ambitious  and  worldly  men ;  and  a  danger 
inseparable  from  exalted  stations  ;  yet  all  such 
things  are  rather  an  object  of  dread  to  those 
clergymen  whose  hearts  are  disengaged  from 
the  world ;  and  riches  in  their  hands  are  only 
the  patrimony  of  Christ,  instruments  of  charity. 
The  reflection,  however,  of  this  heathen  shows 
how  necessary  Christian  modesty  is  to  recom- 
mend the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Damasus  cer- 
tainly deserved  not  to  fall  under  his  censure. 
For  St.  Jerom,  the  great  admirer  of  this  holy 
pope,  severely  inveighs  against  the  luxury 
and  state  which  some  ecclesiastics  at  Rome 
affected,11  which  he  would  never  have  done  if  it 
had  been  a  satire  on  his  patron ;  at  least  he 
was  too  sincere  to  have  continued  his  admirer. 
Moreover,  in  370,  Valentinian,  to  repress  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  ecclesiastics,  who  per- 
suaded persons  to  bequeath  estates  or  legacies 
to  the  Church,  in  prejudice  of  their  heirs,  ad- 
dressed a  law  to  Damasus,  forbidding  the  clergy 
or  monks  to  frequent  the  houses  of  orphans  and 
widows,  or  to  receive  from  them  any  gift,  legacy, 
or  feoffment  in  trust.  This  edict  pope  Damasus 
caused  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Rome, 
and  he  was  very  severe  in  putting  the  same  in 
execution,  so  as  to  give  great  offence  to  some 
unworthy  persons  who,  on  that  account,  went 
over  to  the  schismatics;  but  some  time  after 
returned  to  their  duty.  Baronius  thinks  tflis 
law  was  enacted  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
because  it  was  addressed  to  him.  At  least  it 
was  certainly  approved  by  him,  and  was  not 
less  agreeable  to  him  than  just  in  itself.  It 
appears  by  St.  Damasus's  fifteenth  poem,  that 
having  escaped  all  dangers  and  persecutions,1* 
in  thanksgiving  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Felix's  shrine  at  Nola,  and  there  hung  up  this 
votive  poem,  and  performed  his  devotions.* 

Arianism  reigned  in  the  East  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Valens,  though  vigorously  opposed 
by  many  pillars  of  orthodoxy,  as  St.  Athanasiua. 
St.  Basil,  &c.  In  the  West  it  was  confined  to 
Milan  and  Pannonia.  Utterly  to  extirpate  it 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  pope  Damasus,  in  a 
council  at  Rome  in  368,  condemned  Ursacius 
and  Valens,  famous  Arian  bishops  in  Pannonia ; 
and  in  another  in  370,  Auxentius  of  Milan. 
The  schism  of  Antioch  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Church.  Meletius  had  been  ordained 
upon  the  expulsion   of  St.   Eustathius,  whom 

11  St.  Hier.  ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  3. 

12  Carm.  15.  p-  230.  See  Muratori,  Not.  in  Carm. 
Paulini  xi.  v.  11.  et  diss.  18.  Ferrarius,  De  Nol.  Coeme;. 
c.  10.  Merenda,  an.  368.  p.  15. 


"  The  emperor  Gratian,  in  378.  passed  several  laws 
in  favour  of  the  authority  of  bishops,  and  remitted  to  the 
pope  the  decision  of  the  causes  of  all  bishops.  Newton 
(in  Daniel  Prophet,  c.  8.  and  in  Apoc.  c.  3.)  pretends  this 
law  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
the  eleventh  horn  of  Daniel,  which  is  to  precede  the 
day  of  judgment.  Nothing  can  be  more  contradictory 
or  more  absurd  than  the  comments  of  fanatics  unon  the 
divine  prophecies. 
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Ihe  Ari:ms  had  banished;  Paulinu9  was  ac- 
knowledged l>>  the  zealous  Catholics,  called 
Eustathians,  because,  during  the  life  of  St. 
Eustathins,  they  would  admit  do  other  bishop. 
Si.  Basil,  and  other  orientals,  being  well  in- 
formed of  the  orthodox  faith  of  St.  Meletius, 
adhered  to  him  ;  but  Damasus,  with  the  west- 
em  prelates,  held  eoinmnnion  with  Paulinus, 
Buspecting  the  orthodoxy  of  Meletius  on  account 
of  the  doubtful  principles  of  some  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  see.  Notwith- 
standing this  disagreement,  these  prelates  were 
careful  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Christ  with  one 
another.  The  heresy  of  Apollinarius  or  Apol- 
linaris  caused  a  greater  breach.  Apollinarius, 
the  tather,  taught  grammar  first  at  Berytus, 
afterward  at  Laodicea  in  Syria,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  brought  up  to  learning,  had  a  good  genius 
well  improved  by  studies,  and  taught  rhetoric 
in  the  same  town;  and  both  embracing  an 
ecclesiastical  state,  the  father  was  priest,  and 
the  son  reader  in  that  church  at  the  same  time. 
The  younger  of  these  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362.  When  Julian  the  Apostate 
forbade  Christians  to  read  the  classics,  the  two 
Apollinariuses  composed  very  beautiful  hymns 
in  all  sorts  of  verse  on  the  sacred  history  and 
other  pious  subjects ;  which  are  lost,  except  a 
paraphrase  on  the  psalms  in  hexameter  verse. 
In  these  poems  they  began  to  scatter  the  poison 
of  certain  errors,  which  were  condemned  by 
St.  Athanasius,  in  his  council  at  Alexandria 
in  360,  but  the  author  was  not  then  known. 
St  Athanasius  wrote  against  these  errors,  with- 
out naming  the  author,  in  362.  In  the  council 
which  Damasus  held  at  Rome  in  374,  the 
same  conduct  was  observed.  But  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  bishop  Apollinarius  appearing  in- 
curable, from  that  time  his  name  was  no  longer 
spared  :  it  was  anathematized  first  by  pope 
Damasus  at  Rome.  The  heresiarch  lived  to 
B  great  age,  and  died  in  his  impiety.  His 
capital  errors  consisted  in  this,  that  he  said 
Christ  had  not  assumed  a  human  understand- 
ing (ytfi  or  soul)  but  only  the  flesh,  that  is, 
tin-  body  and  a  sensitive  soul,  such  as  beasts 
ind  that  the  divine  person  was  to  him 
of  R  soul  or  human  understanding, 
for  which  he  instated  upon  those  words,  the 
fFord  MM  made  Jh  %h  ;  and  he  pretended  that 
the  human  soul  being  the  fountain  of   sin   it 

I  Httin-  that  Christ  should  assnn.e  it. 
In  thifl  erroneous  system  it  followed  that 
Christ  was  not  mad.-  man,  having  only  taken 
upon  him  a  body,  the  least  part  of  "human 
nature.  Apollinarius  also  fought,  that  the 
body  of  Christ  came  from  heaven,  was  impassi- 
ble, and  descended  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
•'  horn  or  formed  of  her;  also, 
that  Christ  only  suffered   and  died  in  appear- 

lie    likewise    revived    the    Millenarian 

in.  p   717.  .■»   I  I 
Efriph.  her.  77.    8.  tW,ep.  293. p.  1060.    Theodoret, 
Hut,  I.  '..  c.  lo.  Sot  omen,  Ac. 


heresy,  and  advanced  certain  errors  about  the 
Trinity.  His  followers  chose  Vitalis,  one  of 
his  diseiples,  bishop  of  their  sect  at  Antioch, 
and  ealled  Timothy,  another  of  his  disciples, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  decrees  of  pope 
Damasus  against  this  heresiarch  were  received 
in  a  council  held  at  Alexandria,  in  another  at 
Antioch,  and  in  the  general  council  at  Con- 
stantinople in  381. 

Illyricum  in  that  age  comprised  all  Greece 
and  several  other  provinces  near  the  Danube. 
The  emperor  Gratian,  in  favour  of  Theodosius, 
yielded  up  Eastern  Illyricum,  that  is,  Greece 
and  Dacia,  to  the  Eastern  empire :  the  popes 
maintained  that  this  country  still  belonged  to 
the  Western  patriarchate,  and  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  confirmation  of  its  bishops  and  other 
patriarchal  rights.  St.  Damasus  appointed  St. 
Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  (who  fre- 
quently preserved  Macedon  from  the  Goths 
with  no  other  arms  but  his  prayers,)  his  vicar 
over  those  Churches :  and  in  a  letter  to  him, 
which  is  yet  extant,  gave  him  strict  charge  to 
be  watchful  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  prejudicial  to  the 
faith,  or  against  the  canons  :  and  he  condemned 
the  illegal  intrusion  of  Maximus  the  Cynic  into 
that  important  see.  When  Nectarius  was 
chosen  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  Theo- 
dosius sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  entreat  pope 
Damasus  to  confirm  his  election.14  When  St. 
Jerom  accompanied  St.  Epiphanius  and  St. 
Paulinus  of  Antioch  to  Rome,  Damasus  de- 
tained him  till  his  death,  three  years  after,  near 
his  person,  employing  him  in  quality  of  secre- 
tary, to  write  his  letters,  and  answer  consulta- 
tions. This  pope,  who  was  himself  a  very 
learned  man,  and  well  skilled  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, encouraged  St.  Jerom  in  his  studies. 
That  severe  and  holy  doctor  calls  him  "an 
excellent  man  ;"15  and  in  another  place,16  "  an 
incomparable  person,  learned  in  the  scriptures, 
a  virgin  doctor  of  the  virgin  Church,  who 
loved  chastity,  and  heard  its  eulogiums  with 
pleasure."  Theodoret  calls  him  the  cele- 
brated Damasus,1?  and  places  him  at  the  head 
of  the  famous  doctors  of  divine  grace  in  the 
Latin  Church.18  The  oriental  bishops  in  431, 
profess  that  they  follow  the  holy  example  of 
Damasus,  Basil,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  and 
others  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing. The  general  council  of  Chalcedon  styles 
Damasus,  for  his  piety,  the  honour  and  glory 
of  Rome.19  Theodoret  says,  "  He  was  illus- 
trious by  his  holy  life,  and  ready  to  preach, 
and  to  do  all  things  in  defence  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine."20 

This  pope  rebuilt,  or  at  least  repaired  the 
church  of  St.  Laurence  near  Pompey's  theatre, 
where  he  had  officiated  after  his  father,  and 
which  to  this  day  is  called  from  St.  Laurence, 

"  Bonifacius,  ep.  adepisc.  Macedon.  Cone.  t.  4.  p.  1708. 
15  S   Ilier.  ep.  ad  Kustoeh.      )6  Id.  ep.  30.  p.  240. 
"  Theodoret,  ep.  144.  "»  Ep.  145. 

'    Cone.  i.  1.  p.  825.  "  Theod.  Hist.  1.  5.c.2. 
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in  Damaso.     He  beautified  it  with  paintings  of  I  Way,  between  that  road  and  the  cemetery  of 
sacred    history,    which    were   remaining    four  |  Calixtus   or   Pra?textatus.      Marangonus    de- 


hundred  years  afterward.21  He  presented  it 
with  a  paten  of  silver  weighing  fifteen  pounds, 
a  wrought  vessel  of  ten  pounds  weiglit,  five 
silver  chalices  weighing  three  pounds  each,  five 
silver  sconces  to  hold  wax  lights,  of  eight 
pounds  each,  and  candlesticks  of  brass,  of  six 
teen  pounds  weight.  He  also  settled  upon  it 
several  houses  that  were  near  the  church,  and 
a  piece  of  land.22  St.  Damasus  likewise  drained 
all  the  springs  of  the  Vatican  which  ran  over 
the  bodies  that  were  buried  there,  and  he 
decorated  the  sepulchres  of  a  great  number 
of  martyrs  in  the  cemeteries,  and  adorned  them 
with  epitaphs  in  verse,  of  which  a  collection  of 
almost  forty  is  extant.*  Some  of  these  belong 
not  to  him;  those  which  are  his  work,  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  elegance  and  ele- 
vation, and  justify  the  commendation  which 
St.  Jerom  gives  to  his  poetical  genius.  In  the 
few  letters  of  this  pope  which  we  have  in  the 
editions  of  the  councils,  out  of  the  great  number 
which  he  wrote,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  taste,  and  wrote  with  elegance. 
The  ancients  particularly  commend  his  con- 
stancy in  maintaining  the  purity  of  our  holy 
faith,  the  innocence  of  his  manners,  his  Chris- 
tian humility,  his  compassion  for  the  poor,  his 
piety  in  adorning  holy  places,  especially  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  his  singular  learning. 
Having  sat  eighteen  years  and  two  months, 
he  died  on  the  10th  of  December  in  384,  being 
near  fourscore  years  of  age.  A  pontifical  kept 
in  the  Vatican  library,  quoted  by  Merenda, 
says,  that  the  saint  burning  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  having  received 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  he  expired  in  devout 
prayer.  His  intercession  is  particularly  im- 
plored in  Italy  by  persons  that  are  sick  of 
fevers.25  He  was  buried  near  his  mother  and 
sister,  in  an  oratory  which  he  had  built  and 
adorned  at  the  catacombs  near  the  Ardeatin 

21  Adrian.  1.  ep.  Cone.  t.  7.  H  Anast.  in.  Pontif. 

23  Fonseca,  1.  I.e.  16.  Merenda,  ad  an.  384.  p.  133. 


*  The  epitaphs  on  St.  Maur,  (a  child  martyred  a 
little  before  St.  Chrysanthus,)  on  St.  Paul,  SS.  Marcel- 
linns  and  Peter,  St.  Saturninus,  SS.  Protus  and  Hya- 
cinthns,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Marcellus,  St.  Eusebius,  St. 
Mark)  pope,  St.  Eutychius,  &c.  are  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
Merenda  (p.  13G.)  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Vossius, 
Colomesius,  and  Dr.  Cave,  who  upon  the  authority  of 
good  MSS.  and  other  arguments  of  weight,  attribute 
to  pope  Damasus  the  small  pious  Christian  poems  which 
have  been  printed  among  the  works  of  Claudian  the  poet. 
The.  pontifical  which  bears  the  name  of  Damasus,  cer- 
tainly derives  very"  little,  if  any  thing,  from  his  pen,  is 
written  in  a  low  flat  style,  and  seems  the  work  of  several 
hands.  It  is  quoted  by  Walafridus  Strabo,  Bede,  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  fcc.  consequently  is  older  than  Anasta- 
sius  the  Bibliothecarian,  though  it  perhaps  received 
from  him  some  additions.  See  on  this  Pontifical  Orsi, 
Berti,  and  Fabricius  in  Biblioth.  Lat.  med.  et  infim.  aetat. 
His  forty  Latin  pieces  of  poetry  are  republished  by 
Mattaire  in  his  Corpus  Poutarum. 


arangonus 

scribes  his  sepulchre  and  those  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  as  they  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1736." 

Learning,  the  great  accomplishment  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind,  is  often  made 
its  bane.  This  sometimes  happens  by  the 
choice  which  a  man  makes  of  his  studies,  and 
much  oftener  by  the  manner  in  which  he  pur- 
sues them.  As  to  the  choice,  there  is  no  sloth 
more  trifling  or  vain  than  the  studies  of  some 
learned  men;  to  whom  we  may  apply  what 
Plato  said  to  the  charioteer,  whose  dexterity  in 
the  circus  struck  the  spectators  with  astonish- 
ment. But  the  philosopher  declared  he  de- 
served to  be  publicly  chastised  for  the  loss  of 
so  much  time  as  was  necessary  for  him  to  have 
attained  that  dexterity  in  so  trifling  and  useless 
an  exercise.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  our  own, 
and  some  foreign  and  learned  languages,  is  a 
necessary  instrument,  and  a  key  to  much  useful 
knowledge,  but  of  little  use  if  it  be  not  directed 
to  higher  purposes.  Holy  David,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Damasus,  Prudentius,  St.  Paulinus,  and 
many  others  consecrated  poetry  to  the  divine 
praises.  The  belles  lettres  in  all  their  branches, 
give  an  elegance  to  a  man's  mind  and  thoughts, 
and  help  us  to  communicate  with  dignity  our 
most  useful  knowledge  to  others.  But  if  made 
an  employment  of  life,  especially  when  the 
proper  studies  or  occupations  of  a  state  ought 
to  have  banished  them,  they  become  a  perni- 
cious idleness,  and  so  much  entertain  the  heart 
as  to  ruin  devotion  and  the  taste  of  duties,  and 
to  occupy  our  reason  in  trifles.  They  are  par- 
ticularly condemned  by  the  fathers  and  coun- 
cils, in  clergymen,  as  trespassing  upon  their 
obligations  and  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  their 
profession.  Logic  gives  a  justness  and  clear- 
ness to  our  thoughts,  teaches  accurate  reason- 
ing,  and  exceedingly  improves  the  judgment 
and  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Yet,  if  its 
rules  are  made  too  prolix  or  spun  into  refined 
subtilties,  they  puzzle  and  confound  the  under 
standing.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  meta 
physics,  which  ought  properly  to  be  called 
the  generals  of  science:  a  just  acquaintance 
with  which  is,  above  all  otker  studies  and  ac- 
complishments, the  means  of  improving  the 
mind  to  the  highest  perfection,  especially  us 
ruling  faculty,  the  judgment,  and  fitting  it  lor 
success  and  accuracy  in  all  other  sciences  and 
arts.  The  principles  of  Aristotle  in  logic  and 
metaphysics  are  solid,  exact,  complete,  anil  far 
preferable  to  all  others ;  but  the  exposition 
must  be  concise,  methodical,  profound,  infi- 
nitely accurate,  clear,  elegant,  or  free  from  a 
Gothic  dress,  which  disfigures  the  best  attain- 
ments, and  is  the  characteristic  of  barbarism. 
Skill  in  useless  knotty   problems  or  questions 

24  Marangonus  in  Commentariis  ad  Chronologiam  Ro- 
manorum  Poutifkum  in  picturis  Ostiensis  basilica;  s>u- 
pentiteui. 
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which  some  start  is  compared  by  an  elegant 
writer  to  a   passion  for  breaking  hard   stones 

with  B  man's  teeth,  merely  to  show  their  good 
neSB.  All  studies,  lie  they  e\er  so  methodi 
cally  conducted  ami  regulated,  must,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  saints,  be  directed  to  a  holy  end  and 
serious  purpose,  and  sanctified  by  a  lite  ot 
prayer.  It  fondness  for  any  science  degene- 
rates into  passion,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  and 
vicious  branch  of  curiosity,  drains  the  heart, 
hinders  holy  meditation  and  prayer,  captivates 
the  soul,  and  produces  all  the  disorders  of  in- 
ordinate passions. 

SS.  FUSCIAN,  VICTORIOUS,  AND 
GENTIAN,  MM. 

Fcscian  and  Victorious  were  two  apostolical 
men  who  came  to  preach  the  faith  in  Gaul 
about  the  same  time  with  St.  Dionysius  of 
Paris.  They  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  that  kingdom,  and  at  length  made  Terouenne 
the  seat  of  their  mission.  Going  back  to 
Amiens,  w here  Rictius  Varus  persecuted  the 
Christians  with  more  than  savage  barbarity, 
they  lodged  with  one  Gentian,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  informed  them  that  St.  Quintin  had  lately 
glorified  God  by  martyrdom.  They  were  soon 
after  apprehended  with  their  charitable  host, 
and  all  three  died  for  Christ  about  the  year 
287.  See  their  Acts  quoted  by  Ado,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Benin's,  extant  in  Bosquet, 
1.  4.  On  the  translation  of  their  relics,  see 
Mabillon,  saec.  4.  Ben.  and  Gallia  Christiana. 
Their  bodies  were  found  laid  in  coffins  in  the 
village  Sama,  now  called  St.  FHsieu,  i.  e.  St. 
Fuscian's,  in  a  garden.  St.  Honoratus,  then 
bishop  of  Amiens,  translated  them  into  the 
cathedral.  Childebert  II.  at  that  time  king, 
gave  to  the  church  of  Amiens  the  royal  village 
Magie,  about  the  year  580. 

ST.  DANIEL,  THE  STYLITE,  C. 

THO!  i.ii  a  Im-e.  of  singularity  is  vicious,  and 
always  founded  in  pride,  sometimes  extraordi- 

!is  of  virtue  may  be  chosen  in  a  spirit 

oi  fervour  and   humble  simplicity,  which  is  dis- 

by   the   effects.     And   true   virtue  is 

"  lar  singular  that  it  is  raised  above, 
and  m  inguished   from,  the  man- 

nen  Ol  tin-  croud,  which  ever  walks  in  the 
broad  way,  and  run-  counter  to  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  by  which  a  Christian  is  bound  to  square 
In--  conduct.  The  manner  of  living  which  a 
Simeon   and  a  Daniel  Styl  .   an  ex- 

traordinary inspiration  and  impulse  <>f  true 
j\  fervour,  is  only  to  be  considered  l>\ 

:  of  admiration  ;   but  the  ardour, 

humility,  and  devotion  with  which  they  pursued 

ins  of  their  sancrification,  are  mutable 

b]  all  Christians.     Daniel  was  a  uative  of  the 

town  of  Maratha  near  Samosata;   at  twelve 

tred  into  a  neighbouring 


monastery,  where,  with  astonishing  fervour,  he 
embraced  all  the  means  of  perfection.  A  long 
time  after,  his  abbot  going  to  Antioch  about 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  carried  Daniel  with 
him,  and  passing  by  Telanissa,  went  to  see  St. 
Simeon  on  his  pillar.  That  saint  suffered 
Daniel  to  come  up  to  him,  gave  him  his  bless- 
ing, and  foretold  that  he  would  suffer  much  for 
Jesus  Christ.  The  abbot  dying  soon  after,  the 
monks  would  have  put  Daniel  in  his  place,  but 
he  declined  it,  and  returning  to  see  St.  Simeon, 
continued  fourteen  days  in  the  mandra,*  or 
monastery,  which  was  near  his  pillar.  He 
afterward  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  but  St.  Simeon  appeared  to  him  on  the 
way,  and  ordered  him  to  steer  his  course  toward 
Constantinople,  which  he  did.  He  passed 
seven  days  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  with- 
out the  walls  of  that  city  ;  then  nine  years  at 
Philempora  in  a  ruinous  abandoned  little 
temple. 

After  this  term  he  resolved  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  life  of  which  St.  Simeon  had  set  the 
example,  whose  cowl  he  had  obtained  of  that 
saint's  disciple  Sergius,  after  his  death  in  459. 
St.  Daniel  chose  a  spot  in  the  neighbouring 
desert  mountains  toward  the  Euxine  sea,  four 
miles  by  sea,  and  seven  by  land,  from  Con- 
stantinople toward  the  north.  A  friend  erected 
him  a  pillar,  which  consisted  of  two  pillars 
fastened  together  with  iron  bars ;  whereon 
another  lesser  pillar  was  placed,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  fixed  by  other  friends  a  kind  of 
vessel  somewhat  like  a  half-barrel,  on  which 
he  abode,  encompassed  by  a  balustrade.1 
The  country  of  Thrace  where  he  lived,  was 
subject  to  high  winds,  and  very  severe  frosts ; 
so  that  his  penance  was  more  surprising  than 
that  of  St.  Simeon.  The  lord  of  the  ground, 
about  the  year  463,  built  him  a  second  pillar, 
which  was  stronger  and  higher  than  the  first. 
When  the  saint  took  his  rest  he  supported  him- 
self against  the  balustrade  of  his  pillar.  But 
by  continually  standing,  his  legs  and  feet  were 
swoln,  and  full  of  ulcers  and  sores.  One 
winter  he  was  found  so  stiff  with  cold  that 
his  disciples,  having  soaked  some  sponges 
in  warm  water,  ascended  the  column,  and  rub- 
bed him  therewith  to  bring  him  to  himself. 
This  did  not  oblige  him  to  leave  his  pillar, 
where  he  lived  till  he  was  fourscore  years  old. 
Without  descending  from  it,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  Gennadius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who,  having  read  the  preparatory  prayers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pillar,  went  up  to  the  top  of 
it  to  finish  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
saint  saiil  mass  on  the  top  of  the  pillar;  and 
the  first  time  administered  the  communion  to 
the  patriarch.  Afterward  many  frequently 
received  the  communion  at  his  hands.     In  465 

1  Theodor.  L.'cd.r,  1.  1.  i,.  554.    Vit  S.  Dan.  c.28.  31. 

*  Mandra,  m  S\  riac,  signifies  a  shepherd's  tent;  and 
wd.5  used  for  a  duster  ut'  cells. 
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a  great  fire  happened  at  Constantinople,  which 
consumed  eight  of  its  regions.  St.  Daniel  had 
foretold  it,  and  advised  the  patriarch  Genna- 
dius,  and  the  emperor  Leo,  to  prevent  it,  by 
ordering  public  prayers  to  be  said  twice  a-week; 
but  no  credit  was  given  to  him.  The  event 
made  them  remember  it,  and  the  people  ran  in 
great  haste  to  his  pillar.  The  saint,  moved 
with  their  affliction,  burst  into  tears,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. Stretching  out  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
prayed  for  them.  By  his  prayers  he  obtained 
a  son  for  the  emperor  Leo,  who  frequently 
visited,  and  greatly  respected  him ;  but  this 
son  died  young,  God  rather  choosing  that  he 
should  reign  in  heaven  than  on  earth.  Leo 
caused  a  small  monastery  to  be  built  near  the 
saint's  pillar  for  his  disciples.  Gubas,  king  of 
the  Lazi,  in  Colchis,  coming  to  renew  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  the  emperor  carried 
him  to  see  St.  Daniel,  as  the  wonder  of  his 
empire.  The  barbarian  king  prostrated  him- 
self with  tears  before  the  pillar,  and  the  holy 
man  was  umpire  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
princes.  Gubas  being  returned  to  his  own 
dominions,  wrote  often  to  St.  Daniel,  recom- 
mending himself  to  his  prayers.  This  prince 
built  a  third  pillar  for  the  saint,  adjoining  to 
the  other  two,  in  such  manner  that  the  middle 
pillar  was  the  lowest,  that  the  saint  might  retire 
upon  it  for  shelter  in  violent  stormy  weather : 
the  saint  also  acquiesced  that  the  emperor  Leo 
should  cause  a  roof  to  be  made  over  the  stand- 
ing place  on  the  top  of  his  pillar.  Unsavoury 
herbs  and  roots  were  St.  Daniel's  ordinary  diet, 
and  he  often  fasted  some  days  without  suste- 
nance. God  honoured  him  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  the  gift  of  miracles.  The  sick, 
whom  he  often  caused  to  come  up  his  pillar, 
he  frequently  cured  by  laying  his  hands  upon 
them,  or  by  anointing  them  with  the  oil  of  the 
saints,  as  it  is  called  in  his  life ;  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  the  oil  which  burnt  before 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  in  the  same  manner  as 
St.  Sabas  cured  many  with  the  oil  of  the  cross. 
The  instructions  which  St.  Daniel  usually  gave 
to  those  that  resorted  to  him,  wrought  the  con- 
version of  many  sinners  ;  for  his  words  pene- 
trated their  hearts,  and  being  enforced  by  the 
example  of  his  penitential  life,  were  wonder- 
fully powerful  in  bringing  others  into  the 
narrow  path  of  penance  and  true  virtue.  Cer- 
tain persons  had  his  image  made  of  silver, 
which  they  placed  in  St.  Michael's  church  not 
far  distant  from  his  pillar. 

St.  Daniel  foretold  Zeno  that  God  would 
preserve  him  in  a  certain  dangerous  expedition ; 
also,  that  he  should  succeed  his  father-in-law 
Leo  in  the  empire,  but  should  lose  it  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  recover  it  again.  The  emperor 
Leo  died  in  January,  474,  and  Zeno  was  saluted 
emperor;  but  openly  abandoned  himself  to 
vice  as  if  it  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  to  account  nothing  unlawful  or 
dishonourable.     Whilst   the    Huns    plundered 


Thrace,  and  the  Arabs  the  East,  he  completed 
the  ruin  of  his  people  by  tyrannical  oppressions. 
Having  quarrelled  with  his  mother-in-law 
Verina,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  he  saw 
himself  abandoned,  and  fled  into  Isauria,  his 
own  country,  in  the  year  475,  the  second  of 
his  reign.  Basiliscus,  brother  to  the  empress 
Verina,  usurped  the  throne,  but  was  a  profligate 
tyrant,  and  declared  himself  publicly  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Eutychians.  He  restored  Timothy 
Elurus,  Peter  the  Fuller,  and  other  ringleaders 
of  that  heresy;  and  by  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  bishops,  ordered  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letter  of  St. 
Leo  to  be  every  where  anathematized  and 
burnt,  condemning  the  bishops  and  clerks  to  be 
deposed,  and  the  monks  and  laymen  banished, 
who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  his  letter,  or 
should  dare  to  make  mention  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  holy  pope  Simplicius  wrote 
strenuously  to  the  tyrant  against  these  pro- 
ceedings,2 also  to  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, charging  him  as  his  legate  to 
oppose  the  reestablishment  of  Timothy  at 
Alexandria,  and  forbidding  mention  to  be 
made  against  the  definitions  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  Acacius  refused  to  subscribe  the 
tyrant's  letter,  put  on  mourning,  covered  the 
pulpit  and  altar  of  his  church  with  black,  and 
sent  to  St.  Daniel  Stylites,  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  the  emperor  had  done.  Basiliscus, 
on  his  side,  sent  to  him  to  complain  of  Acacius, 
whom  he  accused  of  raising  a  rebellion  in  the 
city  against  him.  St.  Daniel  replied,  that 
God  would  overthrow  his  government,  and 
added  such  vehement  reproaches,  that  he  who 
was  sent  durst  not  report  them,  but  besought 
the  saint  to  write  them,  and  to  seal  the  letter. 
The  patriarch  having  assembled  several  bishops, 
in  his  own  and  their  name,  sent  twice,  in  the 
most  urgent  manner,  to  entreat  Daniel  to  come 
to  the  succour  of  the  Church.  At  length  the 
saint,  though  with  reluctance,  came  down  from 
his  pillar,  and  was  received  by  the  patriarch 
and  bishops  with  incredible  joy.  Basiliscus 
being  frighted  at  the  uproar  which  was  raised 
in  the  city,  retired  to  Hebdomum,  whither  the 
saint  followed  him.  Not  being  able  to  walk 
for  the  sores  in  his  legs  and  feet,  he  was  carried 
by  men,  piety  paying  to  his  penance  on  that 
occasion  the  honour  which  the  world  gave  tt 
consuls.  The  guards  would  not  suffer  St. 
Daniel  to  enter  the  palace,  who  thereupon 
shook  ofF  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  returned 
to  the  city,  The  tyrant  was  terrified,  went 
himself  to  the  saint,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
feet,  begging  pardon,  and  promising  to  annul 
his  former  edicts.  The  saint  threatened  him 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  the  divine  auger,  and 
said  to  those  who  stood  by :  "  This  feigned 
humility  is  only  an  artifice  to  conceal  designs 
of  cruelty.  You  shall  very  soon  see  the  power 
of  God,  who  pulls  down  the  mighty."  Having 
thus  foretold  the  fall  of  Basiliscus,  and  per- 
2  Cone.  t.  4.  1070.  Simnlic.  ep.  4. 
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formed  aeTeral  miracles,  he  returned  to  the  top 
0f  his  pillar,  where  he  lived  eighteen  years 
longer.  Elurus  recovered  the  see  ol  Antioch, 
and  Peter  the  Fuller  that  of  Alexandria,  and 
Eutychianism  was  every  where  encouraged. 
But  Zeno  after  twenty  months  returned  with 
an  army  from  (sauria,  and  Basiliscus  fled  to 
the  church,  put  his  crown  upon  the  altar,  and 
took  sanctuary  in  the  baptistery,  together  with 
Ins  wile  and  sou.  Zeno  sent  them  to  a  castle 
in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  starved  to 
death.  One  of  the  lust  things  which  the  em- 
peror did  alter  his  return  was  to  pay  a  visit  to 
St.  Dame!  Stylites.  who  had  foretold  both  his 
banishment  and  his  restoration. 

The  saint,  when  fourscore  years  old,  foretold 
his  own  death,  and  caused  a  short  exhortation 
to  he  written  which  he  left  his  disciples,  whom 
he  commended  to  God,  and  admonished  to 
practise  humility,  obedience,  hospitality,  and 
mortification  :  to  love  poverty,  maintain  con- 
stant peace  and  union,  study  always  to  advance 
holy  charity,  shun  the  tares  of  heresy,  and  obey 
theChurch,  our  holy  mother.  Three  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  offered  the  holy  sacrifice  at 
midnight,  and  was  visited  by  angels  in  a  vision. 
The  patriarch  Euphemius  assisted  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  he  died  on  his  pillar  about 
the  year  494,  on  the  11th  of  December,  the 
day  which  is  sacred  to  his  memory  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Calendars.  See  his  life  care- 
fully compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  quoted  by 
St.  John  Damascen,  somewhat  adulterated  as 
extant  in  Metaphrastes  and  Surius.  See  also 
lorus  Lector,  Evagrius,  and  Theophanes. 
Also  Falconius  in  Ephemerides  Graeeo-Mos- 
chas,  p.  43. 
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count  of  their  sulTerings,  and  also  makes  men- 
tion of  four  martyrs  of  the  other  sex,  who  were 
crowned  on  the  same  day,  and 
place.     Ammonarium,    the    first 
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SS.  EPIM  ACHUS  AND  ALEXANDER, 

&c.  MARTYRS. 

From  St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  Hist. 
1.  6.  c.  41. 


A.  D.  250. 

WHILST  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  Decius 
raged  with  tin-  utmost  violence  at  Alexandria 
and  the  magi  trates  weir  very  indus- 
trious and  active  in  searching  for  Christians, 
\  '  18  fell  into  their  hands, 

and  up"'  the  name  ol  Jesus  Christ, 

were  loaded  with  chains,  committed  to  prison, 

Fen  d  all  tin'  hardships  of  a  long  and 

rigorous  confinement     Remaining  the   same 

c  trial  of  their  faith  and  patience, 

re  beaten  with  clubs,  their  '-ides  were 

torn  Willi    iron    hooks,   and    they  consummated 
their   martyrdom  by  tire.      St.   Dionysius,  arch- 

bishopol  that  city,  and  an  eye-witness  of  some 
part  of  their  sufferin  is  this  short  ac- 


it  the  same 
of  them,  a 
virgin  of  irreproachable  life,  endured  unheard- 
of  torments  without  opening  her  mouth,  only 
to  declare  that  no  arts  or  power  should  ever 
prevail  with  her  to  let  drop  the  least  word  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  holy  profession.  She  kept 
her  promise  inviolably,  and  was  at  length  led 
to  execution,  being,  as  it  seems,  beheaded. 
The  second  of  these  holy  women  was  named 
Mercuria,  a  person  venerable  for  her  age  and 
virtue ;  the  third  was  Dionysia,  who,  though  a 
tender  mother  of  many  children,  cheerfully 
commended  them  to  God,  and  preferred  his 
holy  love  to  all  human  considerations ;  the 
fourth  was  another  Ammonarium.  The  judge 
blushing  to  see  himself  shamefully  baffled  and 
vanquished  by  the  first  of  these  female  cham- 
pions, and  observing  the  like  fortitude  and 
resolution  in  the  countenances  of  the  rest,  com- 
manded the  other  three  to  be  beheaded  without 
more  ado.  They  are  all  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology  on  this  day. 

To  place  the  virtue  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
in  its  true  light,  we  have  but  to  consider  it  as 
contrasting  the  pretended  heroism  of  the 
greatest  sages  of  paganism.  The  martyr's  con- 
stancy is  founded  in  humility,  and  its  motive 
is  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  perfect  fidelity  to 
his  holy  law.  He  regards  himself  as  a  weak 
reed ;  therefore  God  strengthens  him,  and  by 
his  grace  makes  him  an  unshaken  pillar.  The 
martyr  considers  himself  as  a  base  sinner,  who 
deserves  to  suffer  the  death  he  is  going  to  en- 
dure ;  he  looks  upon  his  martyrdom  as  the 
beginning  of  his  penance,  not  as  the  consum- 
mation of  his  virtue ;  and  he  is  persuaded  that 
whatever  he  can  surfer  falls  short  of  what  he 
deserves :  that  it  is  the  highest  honour,  of 
which  he  is  infinitely  unworthy,  to  be  called  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  his  life  and  all  that 
he  has  received  of  his  bounty,  to  give  so  preg- 
nant a  testimony  of  his  fidelity  and  love,  to  be 
rendered  conformable  to  Christ,  and  to  die  for 
his  sake  who,  out  of  infinite  mercy  and  love, 
laid  down  his  most  precious  life,  and  suffered 
the  most  cruel  torments,  and  the  most  outrage- 
ous insults  and  affronts  for  us :  he  calls  it  the 
greatest  happiness  to  redeem  eternal  torments 
by  momentary  sufferings.  •  Again,  the  martyr 
sutlers  with  modesty  and  tender  fortitude  ;  he 


desires  not  acclamations,  seeks  no  applause, 
thinks  only  that  God  is  the  spectator  of  his 
conflict,  and  flies  the  eyes  of  men,  at  least 
unless  with  a  pure  view  that  God  may  be 
known  and  glorified  through  the  testimony 
which  he  bears  to  his  law  and  sovereign  good- 
ness and  greatness.  Lastly,  he  praises  and 
thanks  God  amidst  his  torments;  he  feels  no 
sentiments  of  revenge,  but  tenderly  loves,  and 
earnestly  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  those  by 
whose    hands  or  unjust  calumnies  he  suffers 
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the  most  exquisite  and  intolerable  pain,  and  i« 
only  afflicted  at  the  danger  of  their  eternal 
perdition.  On  the  other  side,  the  vain  and 
proud  philosopher  is  puffed  up  in  his  own 
mind  because  he  suffers;  he  sets  forth  his  pre- 
tended virtue  and  constancy  with  a  foolish 
grovelling  ostentation  ;  he  conceals  his  inward 
spite,  rage,  and  despair  under  the  hypocritical 
exterior  of  a  forced  and  affected  patience ;  he 
insults  his  enemies,  or  at  least  studies  and 
wishes  revenge.  The  boasted  Cato  dreaded 
and  abhorred  the  sight  of  Caesar,  and  killed 
himself  that  he  might  not  be  presented  before, 
or  owe  his  life  to,  an  enemy  by  whom  he  was 
vanquished.  A  Christian  hero  would  have 
appeared  before  him  without  either  indignation 
or  fear,  and  would  have  overcome  him  by  hu- 
mility, meekness,  patience,  and  charity.  So- 
crates by  the  haughtiness  of  his  looks  despised 
and  insulted  his  judges,  and  by  the  insolence 
of  his  behaviour,  provoked  them  to  condemn 
him;  whereas  the  Christian  martyr  affectionately 
embraces,  loves,  and  prays  for  his  tormentors, 
like  St.  Stephen  under  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood. 

ST.  FINlAN  OR  FINAN  *  C. 

BISHOP    OF    CLUAIN-IRARD    (CALLED     CLONARD) 
IN    IRELAND. 

Among  the  primitive  teachers  of  the  Irish 
Church  the  name  of  St.  Finian  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  next  to  that  of  St.  Patrick.  He 
was  a  native  of  Leinster,  was  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  Christian  virtue  by  the  disciples  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  out  of  an  ardent  desire  of  mak- 
ing greater  progress  passed  over  into  Wales, 
where  he  conversed  with  St.  David,  St.  Gildas, 
and  St.  Cathmael,  three  eminent  British  saints. 
After  having  remained  thirty  years  in  Britain, 
about  the  year  520  he  returned  into  Ireland, 
excellently  qualified  by  sanctity  and  sacred 
learning  to  restore  the  spirit  of  religion  among 
his  countrymen,  which  had  begun  to  decay. 
Like  a  loud  trumpet  sounding  from  heaven,  he 
roused  the  sloth  and  insensibility  of  the  luke- 
warm, and  softened  the  hearts  that  were  most 
hardened,  and  had  been  long  immersed  in  worldly 
business  and  pleasure.  To  propagate  the  work 
of  God,  St.  Finian  established  several  monas- 
teries and  schools;  the  chief  of  which  was  Clo- 
nard  in  Meath,  which  was  the  saint's  principal 
residence.  Out  of  his  school  came  several  of  the 
principal  saints  and  doctors  of  Ireland,  as 
Kiaran  the  Younger,  Columkille,  Columba 
the  son  of  Crimthain,  the  two  Brendans,  La- 
serian,  Canicus  or  Kenny,  Ruadan,  and  others. 
St.  Finian  was  chosen  and  consecrated 
bishop   of    Clonard.t      The    great    monastery 

*  Fin,  in  Irish,  signifies  v^hite,  as  does  Gwin  or  Win 
in  Welsh.     See  Usher,  p.  494. 

f  Simon  Rochfort,  the  last  bishop  of  Clonard,  trans- 
lated this  see  to  a  monastery  of  Regular  Canons,  which 
he  built  at  Trim  iu  honour  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in 
1209.  He  and  his  predecessor  Eugenius  first  took  the 
title  of  bishops  of  Meath :  to  which  two  other  sees  were 
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which  he  erected  at  Clonard  was  a  famous 
seminary  of  sacred  learning.*  St.  Finian  in 
the  love  of  his  flock,  and  his  zeal  for  their  sal- 
vation, equalled  the  Basils  and  the  Chrysostoms, 
was  infirm  with  the  infirm,  and  wept  with 
those  that  wept.  He  healed  the  souls,  and 
often  also  the  bodies  of  those  that  applied  to 
him.  His  food  was  bread  and  herbs,  his  drink 
water,  and  his  bed  the  ground  with  a  stone  for 
his  pillow.  He  departed  to  our  Lord  on  the 
12th  of  December  in  552,  according  to  the 
Inisfallen  Annals,  quoted  by  Usher,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  in  564.  See  his  life,  published 
by  Colgan,  on  the  23d  of  February.  Usher, 
Ant.  Brit.  c.  18.  p.  493.  and  Index  Chronol.  p. 
531.  Sir  James  Ware,  Ant.  Hib.  c.  29.  de 
Eccl.  Cathedr.  p.  291.  and  on  the  Bishops,  p. 
136.  See  also  the  note  on  St.  Ultan,  4th  of 
September,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

ST.  COLUMBA,  SON  OF  CRIMTHAIN, 
ABBOT. 

He  was  a  native  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Finian,  and  became  a  great  master 
of  a  spiritual  life.  He  founded  and  governed 
the  monastery  of  Tyrdaglas  in  Munster,  and 
died  of  a  pestilence  which  raged  in  Ireland  in 
the  year  548. 

St.  Cormac,  an  ancient  Irish  saint,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Calendars  on  this  day,  as  an  abbot 
of  eminent  sanctity.  Usher  supposes  him  the 
same  who  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Columkille,  men- 
tioned by  Adamnan,  1.  3.  c.  117. 

St.  Colman,  Abbot  of  Glendaloch,  is  also  men- 
tioned this  day  in  the  Irish  Calendar  :  he  died 
in  659.     See  Colgan's  MSS. 

SAINT  EADBURGE,  ABBESS  OF 
MENSTREY, 

IN    THE    ISLE    OF    THANET. 

She  built  there  a  new  church  in  honour  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  into  which  she  caused  the  body 
of  St.  Mildrede,  her  immediate  predecessor, 
to  be  translated.  Her  death  happened  about 
the  year  751,  according  to  Thorne,  quoted  in 
the  Monasticon.1  St.  Eadburge  seems  to  be 
1  Dugdale,  Monast.  vol.  1.  p.  84. 


united  about  the  thirteenth  century,  namely  that  of  Kenlis 
or  Kells,  where  St.  Columkille  founded  his  monastery  of 
Cells  about  the  year  550,  and  that  of  Duleek,  anciently 
called  Damliag,  which  bishopric  was  founded  by  St. 
Cianan,  who  is  honoured  on  the  24th  of  November. 

*  The  monastery  of  Regular  Canons  of  St.  \usni, 
which  subsisted  at  Clonard  till  the  dissolution  of  reli- 
gious houses,  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Fmian's 
abbey,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  by  \Y alter  Lacy,  lord  of 
Trim,  son  of  the  ambitious  Hugh  Lacy,  who  having 
conquered  this  country  was  made  lord  of  Meath  by 
Henry  II.  but  afterward  beheaded  by  one  O'Meey, 
an  Irishman,  as  he  and  O'Meey  were  measuring  the 
fosse  which  surrounded  the  castle  then  erecting  at  Dair- 
magh,  now  called  Durrow.  See  Littletons  Henry  II. 
and  Harris's  Hib. 
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the  abbess  of  that  name  to  whom  St.  Boni- 
face sometimes  wrote.  Capgrave  confounds  her 
with  St  Ethelburge,  (daughter  of  Ethelhert, 
king  of  Kent,)  who,  after  the  death  of  king 
Edwin  her  husband,  consecrated  herself  to  God, 
ami  died  abbess  of  Lyming  in  Kent,  toward 
the  close  ot  the  seventh  century.  The  relics 
of  St.  Eadburge  were  translated  to  Canter- 
bury, in  1055,  and  there  deposited  in  St.  Gre- 
gory's church.  St.  MUdrede  is  honoured  on 
the  20th  of  February. 

ST.  VALERY,  ABBOT. 

Tins  saint  was  son  to  a  gentleman  of  Auvergne, 
and  in  his  childhood  kept  his  father's  sheep  ; 
but  out  of  an  ardent  desire  of  improving  him- 
self in  spiritual  knowledge,  privately  learned 
to  read,  and  got  the  psalter  by  heart.  He  was 
\et  young  when  he  took  the  monastic  habit 
in  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  St.  Antony. 
From  the  fust  day  such  was  his  fervour  that 
in  his  whole  conduct  he  appeared  a  living  rule 
of  perfection,  and.  by  sincere  humility,  esteem- 
ing  himself  below  all  the  world,  he  meekly 
and  cheerfully  subjected  himself  to  every  one. 
Seeking  the  most  perfect  means  of  advancing 
in  the  paths  of  all  virtues,  he  passed  from  this 
house  to  the  more  austere  monastery  of  St. 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  into  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  St.  Aunarius,  bishop  of  that  church. 
The  reputation  of  the  penitential  lives  of  the 
monk-,  of  Luxeu,  and  of  the  spiritual  wisdom 
of  St.  Columban,  drew  him  afterward  thither, 
and  he  spent  many  years  in  that  community, 
always  esteeming  himself  an  unprofitable  ser- 
vant and  a  slothful  monk,  who  stood  in  need  of 
the  severest  and  harshest  rules  and  superiors  ; 
and,  next  to  sin,  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  the  applause  of  men  or  a  reputation  of 
sanctity.  Upon  the  departure  of  St.  Colum- 
t>au,  the  care  of  protecting  the  monastery  from 
the  oppressions  of  men  in  power,  was  com- 
mitted to  St.  Valery,  till  he  was  sent  by  St. 
Eustasius  with  Vandolen,  a  fellow  monk,  to 
the  gospel  to  idolaters.  The  two  apos- 
tolic men  travelled  into  Neustria,  where  king 
(.'lot  ure  [I.  gave  them  the  territory  of  Leucone 
in  Picardy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme. 
There,  with  the  leave  of  Bertard,  bishop  of 
Amiens,  in  611,  they  built  a  chapel  and  two 
cells.  St.  Valery  by  his  preaching  and  the 
example  ot  bis  virtue,  converted  many  infidels, 
and   assembled  certain   fervent  disciples  with 

whom    he  laid  the   foundation  of  B  monastery. 

II  •  is  hi  imetimes  prolonged  for  six  days. 
eating  only  on  the  Sunday;  and   he  used  no 

Otbei    '  £8  laid    on  the  floor.       His 

time  u  :  >yed   in  preaching,  prayer, 

n   iding,  and  manual  labour.       By  this  he  earned 

something  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  he 

!  to  Others,  "  '1  he  more  cheer- 
fully we  give  to  those  who  are  m  distress,  the 
mure  readily  will  God  give    us  what  we  ask    of 

nim."     The  saint  went  to  receive  the  recom 


pense  of  his  happy  perseverance  on  the  12th  of 
December  in  622.  He  is  honoured  in  France 
on  the  1st  of  April  and  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember. From  his  cells  a  famous  monas- 
tery rose,  and  a  town  which  bears  his  name. 
His  life  was  carefully  written  in  660,  by  Raim- 
bert,  second  abbot  of  Leucone,  from  him.* 
See  Mabillon,  Act.  Ben.  t  2.  p.  76.  and  Annal. 
1.  11.  n.  33.  Gallia  Christ.  Vetus,  t  4.  p. 
887.  Nova,  t  10.  p.  1231.  1234. 

ST.  CORENTIN,  C. 

FIRST    BISHOP    OF    QUIMPER    IN    BRITTANY. 

He  was  son  of  a  British  nobleman,  and  being 
educated  in  the  fear  of  God,  retired  young  into 
a  forest  in  the  parish  of  Ploe-Madiern,  where 
he  passed  several  years  in  holy  solitude,  and 
in  the  practice  of  great  austerities.  Marcellus, 
who  subscribed  the  first  council  of  Tours, 
and  the  several  other  bishops  who  came  over 
with  the  Britons  into  Armorica,  had  continued 
to  govern  their  flocks  without  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  French,  being  strangers  to  their 
language  and  manners.  These  being  all  dead, 
it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  new  succession  of 
pastors.  St.  Corentin  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Quimper  or  Quimmer,  which,  in  the  British 
language,  signified  a  conflux  of  rivers,  such 
being  the  situation  of  this  place  near  the  sea- 
coast.  The  cities  of  Rennes,  Nantes,  and 
Vannes  were  reconquered  by  Clovis  I.  and  sub- 
ject to  him  and  his  successors,  and  only  became 
again  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Armori- 
can  Britons  in  the  ninth  century.  French 
bishops  therefore  governed  those  sees,  and  even 
the  Britons  who  were  settled  in  those  parts 
But  Lower  Brittany  was  at  that  time  indepen- 
dent, first  under  its  kings ;  afterward  under 
counts.  The  count  orCornouaille,  (said  in  the 
legends  to  be  Grallo  I.  who  died  about  445,) 
in  imitation  of  Caradoc  count  of  Vannes,  gave 
his  own  palace  at  Quimper  to  serve  the  bishop, 
part  for  his  own  house,  and  part  for  his  cathe- 
dral. As  low  as  in  the  year  1424,  under  an  old 
equestrian  statue  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church, 
was  read  this  inscription :  Here  was  his  palace. 
St.  Corentin  was  consecrated  by  St.  Martin 
at  Tours,  says  the  legend,  but  that  holy  prelate 
died  about  the  year  397,  and  the  first  colony 
of  the  Britons  was  only  settled  by  the  tyrant 
Maximus  under  their  first  king  Conan,  in  383, 
and  their  last  greatest  colonies  under  Riwal 
or  iloel  I.  about  the  year  520,  when  they  re- 
covered under  Childebert  part  of  what  Clovis 
had  conquered.  It  seems  therefore  most  pro- 
bable that  St.  Corentin  received  the  episcopal 
consecration  from  one  of  St.  Martin's  succes- 

*  The  work  of  Raimbert  was  abridged  by  an  anony- 
mous monk,  by  the  onler  of  an  archbishop  named  Hugh. 
..  s  th.it  this  Beems  to  have  been  Hugh  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  from  711  to  730.  The  original  is  lost  ; 
hut  tliis  abridgement,  which  Rivet  proves  to  have  been 
ii,  ide  with  ex.ictitude,  (t.  3.  p.  602.)  is  extant  genuine  in 
Mabillon  (secc.  5.  Ben.)  and  the  Hollandists,  (ad  1  Apr. 
[i.  14.)  but  in  Surius  (ad  1  Apr.^  the  style  is  altered. 
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sors  at  Tours.  He  subscribed  the  council  of 
Anders  in  453,  under  the  name  of  Charaton. 
Having  long  governed  his  church,  worn  out 
with  his  apostolic  labours,  he  gave  up  his  soid 
to  God  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  pro- 
bably on  the  12th  of  December,  on  which  his 
principal  festival  is  celebrated  at  Quimper,  Leon, 
St.  Brieuc,  Mans,  &c.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
English  litany  of  the  seventh  century,  published 
by  Mabillon.  (Annal.)  His  relics  were  re- 
moved to  Marmoutier  at  Tours  in  878,  for  fear 
of  the  Normans,  and  are  still  preserved  there. 
See  Dom.  Morice,  Hist.  deBret.  t.  1.  p.  8.  and 
note  13,  14,  19.  Lobineau,  Viesdes  Saints  de 
la  Bretag.  p.  51. 

Another  St.  Corentin,  now  called  Cury,  was 
honoured  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  He 
came  from  little  Britain,  and  lived  a  hermit  al 
the  foot  of  mount  Menehent,  which  Parker. 
Drake,  &c.  take  for  Menehont  in  Devonshire, 
He  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
with  great  fruit,  and  died  in  that  place  in  401. 
See  Borlase,  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  &c. 
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SAINT  LUCY,  VIRGIN,  MARTYR. 

Abridged  from  her  Acts,  older  than  St.  Aldhelm,  who 
uuoted  them  in  the  seventh  century. 

A.  D. 304. 

The  glorious  virgin  and  martyr  St.  Lucy,  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
Sicily,  was  born  of  honourable  and  wealthy 
parents  in  the  city  of  Syracusa,  and  educated 
from  her  cradle  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  She 
lost  her  father  in  her  infancy,  but  Eutychia,  her 
mother,  took  singular  care  to  furnish  her  with 
tender  and  sublime  sentiments  of  piety  and 
religion.  By  the  early  impressions  which 
Lucy  received,  and  the  strong  influence  of  di- 
vine grace,  Lucy  discovered  no  disposition  but 
toward  virtue,  and  she  was  yet  very  young 
when  she  offered  to  God  the  flower  of  her 
virginity.  This  vow,  however,  she  kept  a 
secret,  and  her  mother,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
it,  pressed  her  to  marry  a  young  gentleman 
who  was  a  pagan.  The  saint  sought  occa- 
sions to  hinder  this  design  from  taking  effect, 
and  her  mother  was  visited  with  a  long  and 
troublesome  flux  of  blood,  under  which  she 
laboured  four  years  without  finding  any 
remedy  by  recourse  to  physicians.  At  length 
she  was  persuaded  by  her  daughter  to  go  to 
Catana,  and  offer  up  her  prayers  to  God  for 
relief  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Agatha.  St.  Lucy 
accompanied  her  thither,  and  their  prayers 
were  successful.  Hereupon  our  saint  disclosed 
to  her  mother  her  desire  of  devoting  herself  to 
God  in  a  state  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  be- 
stowing her  fortune  on  the  poor  :  and  Eutychia, 
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in  gratitude,  left  her  at  full  liberty  to  pursue 
her  pious  inclinations.  The  younir  nobleman 
with  whom  the  mother  had  treated  about  mar- 
rying her,  came  to  understand  this  by  the  sale 
of  her  jewels  and  goods,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  price  among  the  poor,  and  in  his  rage 
accused  her  before  the  governor  Paschasius  as 
a  Christian,  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  then 
raging  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  judge  com- 
manded the  holy  virgin  to  be  exposed  to  pros- 
titution in  a  brothel-house  ;  but  God  rendered 
her  immovable,  so  that  the  guards  were  not 
able  to  carry  her  thither.  He  also  made  her 
an  overmatch  for  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors, 
in  overcoming  fire  and  other  torments.  After 
a  long  and  glorious  combat  she  died  in  prison 
of  the  wounds  she  had  received,  about  the  year 
304.  She  was  honoured  at  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century  among  the  most  illustrious  virgins  and 
martyrs,  whose  triumphs  the  Church  celebrates, 
as  appears  from  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, Bede,  and  others.  Her  festival  was  kept 
in  England,  till  the  change  of  religion,  as  a 
holiday  of  the  second  rank,  in  which  no  work 
but  tillage  or  the  like  was  allowed.  Her  body 
remained  at  Syracusa  for  many  years  ;  but  was 
at  length  translated  into  Italy,  and  thence,  by 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  to  Metz, 
as  Sigebert  of  Gemblours  relates.  It  is  there 
exposed  to  public  veneration  in  a  rich  chapel 
of  St.  Vincent's  church.  A  portion  of  her 
relics  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  brought 
thence  to  Venice,  where  it  is  kept  with  singular 
veneration.  St.  Lucy  is  often  painted  with 
the  balls  of  her  eyes  laid  in  a  dish:  perhaps  her 
eyes  were  defaced  or  plucked  out,  though  her 
present  acts  make  no  mention  of  any  such  cir- 
cumstance. In  many  places  her  intercession 
is  particularly  implored  for  distempers  of  the 
eyes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence 
what  ideas  are  stamped  upon  the  ductile  minds 
of  children,  what  sentiments  are  impressed  on 
their  hearts,  and  to  what  habits  they  are  first 
formed.  Let  them  be  inured  to  little  denials 
both  in  their  will  and  senses,  and  learn  that 
pleasures  which  gratify  the  senses  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  used  with  great  fear  and 
moderation  :  for  by  them  the  taste  is  debauched, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  soul  broken  and 
spoiled  much  more  fatally  than  that  of  the  body 
can  be  by  means  contrary  to  its  health.  Let 
them  be  taught  that,  as  one  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers said,  Temperance  is  the  highest 
luxury:  for  only  its  pleasures  are  easy,  solid, 
and  permanent.  It  is  much  easier  to  conquer 
than  to  satisfy  the  passions,  which,  unless  they 
are  curbed  by  a  vigorous  restraint,  whilst  they 
are  pliable,  will  be  harder  to  be  subdued.  Ob- 
stinacy, untractableness,  sloth,  and  voluptuous- 
ness, are  of  all  dispositions  in  youth  the  most 
dangerous. 

Children  like  tender  osiers  take  the  bow, 
And  as  they  first  are  fashioned  always  grow. 
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There   are   few  Lucies  now-a-days  am 
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Christian  ladies  because  sensuality,  pride,  and 
vanity  arc  instilled  into  ttit'ir  minds  by  the  false 
maxims  and  pernicious  example  of  those  with 
whom  they  firstconverse.  Alas!  unless  a  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  restraint  produce  and 
strengthen  good  habits,  the  inclinations  of  our 
BOUls  lean  of   their  own  accord    toward  corrnp 

lion. 

ST.  JODOC,  OR  JOSSE,  C. 

Thosk  Britons  who,  flying  from  the  swords  of 
the  English-Saxons,  "settled  in  Armorica  in 
Gaul,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in 

these    parts,    formed    themselves    into    a    little 

stale  on  that  coast  till  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  laws  of  the  French.  Judicael,  com- 
monlj  called  Giguel,  eldest  sou  of  Juthael, 
became  king  of  Brittany  about  the  year  630.* 

•  Cm. m  is  called  the  first  prince  of  Lesser  Brittany 
or  Armorica,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  421,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  Ihe  lounger  :  having  rounded  the 
of  Comouaille  "r  Quimper,  and  of  Vannes. 
Solomon  1.  Ins  grandson  succeeded  him,  and  after  thir- 
teen  years  was  murdered  bj  his  own  subjects,  tor  his 
teal  in  reforming  their  immoralities.    Sonic  think  him 

ll.r  prince  whose  name  occurs  in  some  calendars  of 
Brittany,  rather  than  Solomon  II  I.  who  was  a  murderer 

and  usurper.  Grallon  or  Gallon  (from  Gallus  or  Wal- 
Ins    u.is  the  third  prince,  and  seems  to  have  governed  for 

his   hltli'  nephew  Audrcn       He   could   not  have    founded 

the  monasteries  of  Landevenec  and  Ruis:  for  he  died 
in  1 15,  and  St.  Qildas  arrived  in  Brittany  only  in  £30. 
Audren,  son  to  Solomon,  Guerich,  and  Eusebius  then 
reigned  successively,  and  sometimes  aided  the  Roman 

foRei    Bgainsl    the    Goths   and    Burgundians.       Btldic, 

seventh  prince  of  Brittany,  founded  the  church  of  St. 
<\r.  no\»  st.  Leonard's  m  Nantes,  and  is  thought  to 
hue  been  slam  by  Clovis  I.  who,  ahont  the  year  506, 
m.oli-  Brittany  a  province  of  Ins  kingdom.     Hoel  1.  or 

Kiuval,  son  of  Budic,  is  called  by  many  the  first  kiii£  or 

prince  of  Brittany;  having  assembled  the  Britons  dis- 
persed  in  the  islands,  drove  out  the  Frisonswhom  Clovis 
had  settled  in  Armorica,  and  recovered  the  inheritance  of 

tors,  but   hold    it  of  kin^   Childchert,  whom    he 

waited  on  at  Paris  in  522.  Heel  II.  called  also  Riuval, 
and  Riguald  succeeded,  persecuted  St.   Malo,  bishop  of 

Aleth.  ami  was  murdered  in   5  16,  by  his  brother   Cauao, 

who  seised  the  crown  ;  but  thirteen  years  after  was  slain 
t   l.  who  conquered   Rennes,   Vannes,  and 
Nantes.     tlacliau,  son  of  Hoel  I.  recovered  the  sove- 
reignty: but  was  killed  in  577.    Judual,  son  of  Hoel 
II.  got  possession  of  part  of  Brittany,  Varoc  of  Guerech, 
son  of   M.uiiaii,  of  Vannes  and  the  largest  part,  and 
Theodoric,  son  of  Budic,  of  a  third  part      Thej  refused 
d  tribute  to  tb>'  French;    the  kings  Chilperic, 
;  id,  in  59  I,  Childt  berl  sent  armies  to  compel 
them;  bat  these  were  defeated  bj  Varoc   and  Judual  in 
;  594,  Left  them  indepen- 
dent and  unmolested     Only   Judual  bad   a  successor, 
Juthael  or  Hod  III  who  reigned  over  all  Brittany.     He 
.\\  two  childreu,  amoug  whom  three  are  bo- 
i  taints,  Judicai  1  or  Giguel,  Jodoc  orJosBe,  and 
a  or  Solomon  II   fourth  s,m  t,,  Juthael, 

and    died  without    issue,    about 

the  yeei  I  it  brothel  Judicael  bad  received 

■  •  isureat  the  hands  ol  Bt  Meen,  and  re- 
tired into  bis  uioim-ti  r\  of  Gael  in  the  territon  ol  Vannes 
I  pon  the  death  of  Gutelun,  ha  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  monastery  in  which  he  had  spent  fifteen  years,  but 
n  iking  anj  vows,  and  mount  the  throne.  St. 
an  eye-witness,  tells  us, 
that  the  Britons  having  plundered  certain  vassals  of  the 

French,  Dagobert,  in  6  .  then  a  layman  at 


This  prince  soon  after  renounced  this  perish- 
able crown  to  labour  more  securely  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  incorruptible  one,  and  retired 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Meen,  in  the  diocess 
of  St.  Malo,  where  he  lived  in  so  great  sanctity 
as  to  be  honoured  after  his  death  with  the  title 
of  the  Blessed  Judicael.  When  he  resigned 
the  crown  he  offered  it  to  his  younger  brother 
Jodoc, called  by  the  French  Josse.  But  Jodoc 
had  the  same  inclinations  with  his  elder  brother 
However,  to  consult  the  divine  will,  he  shut  him 
self  up  lor  eight  days  in  the  monastery  of  Lan- 
mamiont,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
prayed  night  and  day  with  many  tears  that  God 
would  direct  him  to  undertake  what  was  most 
agreeable  to  him  and  most  conducive  to  his  di- 
vine honour  and  his  own  sanctification.  He 
put  an  end  to  his  deliberation  by  receiving  the 
clerical  tonsure  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  joined  a  company  of  eleven 
pilgrims  who  purposed  to  go  to  Rome.  They 
went  first  to  Paris,  and  thence  into  Picardy  in 
636,  where  Jodoc  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Haymo,  duke  of  Ponthieu,  to  fix  upon  an 
estate  of  his,  which  was  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  his  own  country,  and  secure  from  the 
honours  which  there  waited  tor  him.  Being 
promoted  to  priest's  orders,  he  served  the 
duke's  chapel  seven  years ;  then  retired  with 
one  only  disciple  named  Vurmare,  into  a 
woody  solitude  at  Ray,  where  he  found  a  small 
spot  of  ground  proper  for  tillage,  watered  by 
the  river  Authie.  The  duke  built  them  a 
chapel  and  cells,  in  which  the  hermits  lived, 
gaining  by  the  tillage  of  this  land  their  slender 
subsistence  and  an  overplus  for  the  poor. 
Their  exercises  were  austere  penance,  prayer, 
and  contemplation.  After  eight  years  thus 
spent  here  they  removed  to  Runiac,  now  called 
Villers-saint-Josse,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Canche,  where  they  built  a  chapel  of  wood  in 
honour  of  St.  Martin.  In  this  place  they  con- 
tinued the  same  manner  of  life  for  thirteen 
years;  when  Jodoc  having  been  bit  by  an 
adder,  they  again  changed  their  quarters,  the 
good  dnke,  who  continued  their  constant  pro- 
tector, having  built  them  an  hermitage,  with 
two  chapels  of  wood,  in  honour  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  The  servants  of  God  kept  constant 
inclosure.  except  that  out  of  devotion  to  the 
princes  of  the  apostles,  and  to  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs they  made  a  penitential  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
111  665.  At  their  return  to  Runiac  they  found 
their  hermitage  enlarged  and  adorned,  and  a 
beautiful  chinch  of  stone,  which  the  good 
duke    had    erected   in    memory  of  St.    Martin, 

court,  to  king  Judicael  to  demand  satisfaction.  Judicial 
readily  engaged  to  make  it  to  the  injured,  and  accom- 
panied him    back  to    Dagobert's  court,  by   whom  he  was 

received  with  honour,  ^.bout  the  year  638,  he  resigned 
bis  kingdom,  and  returning  to  Ins  monastery  ^(  Gael ;  he 
there  served  God  twenty  years  with  great  fervour,  and 
.bed  m  the  .dour  of  sanctity  on  the  17th  of  December, 
t>  is.  s,e  on  the  pedigree  and  history  o(  these  princes, 
Dom.  Morice,  Hist,  de  Bretagn.  Lobineau,  Vies  das  SS. 
da  la  Bretagne,  p.  1 13. 152.  Dom.  Uou.niet,  &c 
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and  on  which  he  settled  a  competent  estate. 
The  duke  met  them  in  person  on  the  road,  and 
conducted  them  to  their  habitation.  Jodoc 
finished  here  his  penitential  course  in  669,  and 
was  honoured  by  miracles  both  before  and  after 
his  death.  Winoc  and  Arnoc,  two  nephews 
of  the  saint,  inherited  his  hermitage,  which 
became  a  famous  monastery,  and  was  one  of 
those  which  Charlemagne  first  bestowed  on 
Alcuin  in  792.  It  stands  near  the  sea,  in  the 
diocess  of  Amiens,  follows  the  Order  of  St. 
Bennet,  and  the  abbot  enjoys  the  privileges  of 
count.  It  is  called  St.  Josse-sur-mer.  St. 
Jodoc  is  mentioned  on  this  day  in  the  Roman 
Marty rology.  See  the  life  of  this  saint  written 
in  the  eighth  century  ;  Cave  thinks  about  the 
year  710.  It  is  published  with  learned  notes 
by  Mabillon,  Act.  Ben.  t.  2.  p.  566.  Gall. 
Chr.  Nov.  t.  10.  p.  1289,  1290. 

ST.  KENELM,  KING,  M. 

Kenulph,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Mercia,  was  in  the  fourth  degree  of  descent 
from  Wibba,  father  of  king  Penda,  and  Egfert, 
the  son  of  Otfa,  having  reigned  only  half-a- 
year,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Mercia,  which 
he  filled  twenty-two  years.  Dying  in  819,  he 
left  his  son  Kenelm,  a  child  only  seven  years 
old,  heir  to  his  crown,  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
sister  Quindride.  This  ambitious  woman  com- 
mitted his  person  to  the  care  of  one  Ascobert, 
whom  she  had  hired  to  make  away  with  him. 
The  wicked  minister  decoyed  the  innocent 
child  into  an  unfrequented  wood,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  buried  him  under  a  thorn-tree.  His 
corpse  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a 
heavenly  ray  of  light  which  shone  over  the 
place,  and  by  the  following  inscription: 

In  Cleat  cow-pasture,  under  a  thorn, 
Of  head  bereft,  lies  Kenelui  king  bom.* 

Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  says  the  body 
was  thrown  into  a  well,  the  place  was  called 
Cowdale  Pasture,  and  situate  in  the  south  part  of 
Staffordshire,  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire, 
where  in  following  ages  he  was  honoured  with 
great  devotion,  but  with  greater  resort  of  pil- 
grims at  the  abbey  of  Winchelcombe  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  his  father  had  founded,  and 
in  which  his  relics  were  enshrined,  having  been 
translated  thither  immediately  after  their  disco- 
very. The  unnatural  sister  seized  the  kingdom, 
but  was  outed  by  her  uncle  Ceolwulph,  (pro- 
nounced Colwulph,)  and  in  penance  became  a 
nun,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Cloveshoe 
in  822.  St.  Kenelm's  death  happened  in  820. 
See  Higden,  Will,  of  Malmesbury,  Tyrrell,  p. 
252.  Cowper  in  the  life  of  St.  Werburge, 
p.  21  f 

*  In  the  original  English  Saxon  : 

In  Clent  Cow-batch  Kenelm  king  baarne, 
Lieth  under  a  thorn,  heaved  bereaved. 

+  In  Clent  valley,  where  St.  Kenelm  was  murdered, 


ST.  AUBERT,  BISHOP  OP  CAMBRAY 
AND  ARRAS,  C. 

This  great  prelate  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  seventh  age,  and  eminent 
promoters  of  learning  and  piety  in  the  Galilean 
Church.  His  youth,  that  most  precious  season 
of  life,  he  dedicated  to  God  by  the  mortifica- 
tion and  the  absolute  conquest  of  sensual  appe- 
tites ;  he  was  careful  to  employ  all  his  time 
usefully,  and  was  a  great  proficient  in  sacred 
learning.  Having  with  great  zeal  served  the 
Church  for  many  years,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambray  on  the  24th  of 
March  in  633.*  Though  solitude,  in  which 
he  conversed  in  heaven,  and  consulted  God  on 
his  own  necessities,  and  those  of  his  people, 
was  his  delight,  yet  he  knew  what  he  owed  to 
others ;  his  door  was  always  open  to  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  afford  every  one  all  comfort  and 
assistance,  spiritual  and  corporal,  especially  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  distressed.  With  extra- 
ordinary watchfulness  and  sagacity  he  disco- 
vered the  roots  of  the  disorders  which  reigned 
among  the  people:  his  prudence  and  zeal 
applied  the  remedies,  and  all  the  obstacles  he 
met  with,  he  surmounted  by  his  courage  and 
constancy.  His  instructions,  supported  by  the 
wonderful  example  of  his  own  life,  had  incre- 
dible success  in  reforming  the  manners  of  his 
numerous  flock.  It  was  the  first  part  of  his 
care  to  train  up  a  virtuous  clergy,  and  to  qua- 
lify them  for  their  sacred  functions  by  learning 
and  good  habits  :  ignorance,  especially  in  those 
who  are  the  teachers  of  others,  being  a  most 
fatal  enemy  to  virtue,  and  a  rooted  and  expe- 

in  the  utmost  south  borders  of  Staffordshire,  is  a  famous 
spring  called  St.  Kenelm's  well,  to  which  extraordinary 
virtues  have  been  attributed,  says  Dr.  Cowper. 

*  His  predecessor,  Ablebert  or  Adelbert,  the  fifth 
bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  from  St.  Vaast  or  Vedast, 
and  second  from  St.  Gerry,  was  born  in  Brabant ;  being  son 
of  Witger,  count  of  Condate,  near  Antwerp,  (who  died  a 
monk  at  Lobes,)  and  of  St.  Amalberge,  who  in  her  widow- 
hood received  the  religious  veil  at  the  hands  of  St.  Aubert, 
died  a  nun  at  Maubeuge,  and  was  buried  at  Lobes :  her 
relics  were  translated  to  Binche,  three  leagues  from 
Mons.  She  is  honoured  at  Binche  and  Maubeuge,  on 
the  10th  of  July.  Adelbert  was  brother  to  St.  Raineld, 
virgin,  martyred  by  the  Huns  at  Santhes,  (which  manor 
she  had  given  to  Lobes,  where  her  relics  were  honoured, 
and  her  festival  kept  the  16th  of  July,)  and  to  St. 
Gudule,  virgin,  patroness  of  Brussels,  honoured  the  8th 
of  January.  Some  make  two  other  holy  virgins  their 
sisters,  St.  Pharaildes,  (whose  relics  are  at  St.  Bavo's  in 
Ghent,  and  whose  feast  is  kept  on  the  4th  of  January.) 
and  St.  Ermeliude,  virgin,  who  served  God  at  Merdaert, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant,  and  is  honoured  on  the  29th 
of  October. 

This  holy  bishop  died  at  Ham  in  Brabant,  about  the 
year  633.  His  remains  were  afterward  translated  to 
Maubeuge,  where  the  canonesses  kept  an  office  in  his 
honour  on  the  15th  of  January.  Molanus,  Miraeus,  and 
some  others  place  the  consecration  of  St.  Aubert  in  640, 
or  later.  But  king  Dagohert  died  on  the  19th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 639,  and  Fulbert  and  all  other  authors  testify  that 
St.  Aubert  was  bishop  some  years  before  his  death.  Le 
Cointe,  Abbe  Mutfe,  &c.  show  he  must  have  been  called 
to  that  dignity  in  633. 


S.  AUBERT,  B.  C. 
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rienced  piety  being  necessary  in  all  youth,  that 
when  they  attain  manhood  and  are  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  public  life  in  a  corrupt  world, 
they  may  be  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  vice 
and  bad  example.  St.  Aubert  converted  to 
God  innumerable  sinners,  and  induced  many 
persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes,  to  renounce 
the  world.  The  great  kin^-  Dagobert  often 
resorted  to  the  saint  to  be  instructed  by  him  in 
the  means  of  securing  to  himself  an  eternal 
kingdom.  He  listened  to  him  with  respect 
and  attention,  always  rejoiced  exceedingly  in 
his  heavenly  conversation,  and  received  from  it 
the  greatest  comfort  and  edification.  Out  of 
respect  for  him  he  bestowed  on  his  church  of 
our  Lady  the  royal  estate  and  manor  of  Oneng. 
St.  Landelin  was  drawn  by  St.  Aubert's  tears 
and  prayers  from  apostasy  from  a  religious 
state,  and  from  a  most  abandoned  course  of 
life  into  which  he  fell,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
licentious  soldiers,  or  rather  robbers:  and  in 
expiation  of  his  crimes,  he  founded  four  mo- 
nasteries, Lobes  on  the  Sambre  in  Haynault, 
in  653,  which  was  long  very  famous;  but 
being  secularized,  the  canons  removed  their 
chapter,  in  1408,  to  Binche,  three  leagues 
from  Moris,  toward  Charleroi.  In  686,  leaving 
St.  Ursmar  abbot  of  Lobes,  he  founded  the 
abbeys  of  Ane,  St.  Guislain's,  and  Krespin, 
near  Valenciennes,  in  which  last  he  died.  St. 
Aubert  gave  his  benediction  to  St.  Guislain, 
and  blessed  his  cell  on  the  river  Hannau  or 
Haine,  (which  gave  name  to  the  province,)  in 
the  place  which  since  bears  his  name,  but  was 
then  called  Ursdung  or  Ursidonc,  i.  e.  Bear's 
Kennel. 

The  blessed  count  Vincent,  called  in  the 
world  Madelgare,  his  wife  the  blessed  Walde- 
trude,  and  her  sister  St.  Aldegundes  received 
the  religious  habit  from  the  hands  of  St. 
Aubert,  and  the  latter  founded  the  monastery 
of  Maubeuge,  the  former  that  of  Mons.  Our 
saint  built  himself  many  churches,  and  some 
monasteries,  as  Hautmont,  in  652,  &c.  The 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Vedast  at  Arras, 
was  performed  by  him  in  666,  to  a  church  at 
that  time  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  St. 
Aubert  laid  there  the  foundation  of  the  great 
ry  which  still  flourishes.  It  was  soon 
after  most  munificently  endowed  by  king 
Thierry  or  Theodoric  III.  who,  dyinir.  in  691, 
alt.T  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  was  buried  in 
tins  monastery  with  his  second  wife,  Doda, 
where  their  monuments  are  seen  to  this  day. 

Bj  St.  Aubert's  zeal,  religion  and  sacred 
learning  flourished  exceedingly  in  all  Hay- 
ind  Flanders.  Having  worthily  sus- 
tained the  burden  of  the  episcopal  charge  for 

the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  he  died  in  669,* 
and    was    tinned   in    St  Peter1   church,    now    a 

'   '  led  his  brother  Clotaira  III.  in 

the  tira  abbot  of 

it  died  in  December  the 

:  year,  whilst  Clotaira  III.  still  reigned.     See 

neat  §  .'. 


famous  abbey  of  regular  canons  in  Cambray, 
which  bears  his  name,  founded  in  1066,  by  St. 
Lietbert,  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  also  founded 
the  Benedictin  abbey  of  St.  Sepulchre  in 
Cambray,  and  died  on  the  23d  of  June,  1076. 
St.  Aubert's  shrine  is  the  richest  treasure  of  this 
magnificent  church  and  abbey. 

His  festival  was  kept  from  the  time  of  his 
death  on  the  13th  of  December,  as  appears 
from  the  most  ancient  calendars  of  that  and 
neighbouring  churches:  from  the  Libellus 
Annalis  Domini  Beda?  Presbyteri,  published 
by  Martenne  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Maximin's  at 
Triers,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years  old, 
(Anec.  t.  3.  col.  637.)  &c.  This  festival  is  a 
holiday  at  Cambray,  where  are  also  kept  two 
other  annual  feasts  in  his  honour :  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  relics  when  they  were  first  enshrined 
on  the  24th  of  January :  and  that  of  their 
translation  the  5th  of  July.  When  Guy  or 
Guiard  of  Laon  was  bishop  of  Cambray,* 
William  the  abbot  of  St.  Aubert's,  in  1243, 
removed  them  into  a  new  rich  shrine  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  made  by  Thomas,  a  gold- 
smith of  Douay,  as  we  are  informed  by  an 
inscription  on  the  shrine.  From  which  time 
this  feast  has  been  kept.  The  same  inscription 
mentions  that  this  shrine  was  enlarged  and 
improved  in  1275,  by  James,  a  goldsmith  at 
Eskierchin,  then  a  considerable  town.  Gerard  I. 
the  learned  and  zealous  bishop  of  Cambray  and 
Arras,  about  the  year  1020,  employed  the  most 
eminent  Doctor  Fulbert  to  write  the  life  of  St. 
Aubert.  This  could  be  no  other  than  Fulbert 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  died  in 
1028,  and  had  been  fellow-scholar  with  Gerard, 
in  the  great  school  at  Rheims  under  Gerbert 
of  Orleans,  afterward  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  lastly  pope  Sylvester  H.f  This  life  of  St. 
Aubert  is  given  imperfect  by  Surius  :  copied 
in  MS.  entire  with  notes  and  preliminary  dis- 
quisitions, by  M.  Henry  Dionysius  Mutte, 
dean  of  the  metropolitical  church  of  Cambray, 
and  vicar-general  of  the  diocess ;  who  added 
three  authentic  relations  of  miraculous  cures  of 
persons  struck  with  a  palsy,  blind,  lame,  &c. 
with  a  particular  detail  of  the  circumstances  of 
each,  wrought  by  the  intercession,  and  by  the 
touch  or  presence  of  the  relics  of  St.  Aubert : 
the  first  wrote  under  the  same  bishop  Gerard  I. 
and  by  his  order:  the  second  was  compiled 
in  the  eleventh  ;  and  the  third  relation  of  mi- 
racles in  the  twelfth  century,  in  part  by  eye- 

*  Guiard.  descended  from  the  counts  of  Laon,  and 
Charibert,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  king  Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  was  chancellor  of  Paris,  made 
bishop  of  Cambray  in  1238,  and  died  in  1248.  Guiard 
was  eminent  for  his  great  learning  and  piety  ;  wrote  on 
the  Divine  Offices :  on  the  Duties  of  Priests  :  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  and  Sermons.  See  Oudin,  t.  3.  p.  126. 
He  assisted  at  the  famous  conference  at  Paris  on  the 
plurality  of  benefices,  in  1238,  and  declared,  that  he 
would  not  be  possessed  of  two  benefices  one  single  night 
for  all  the  gold  of  Arabia. 

f  Fulbert  of  Chartres  left  us  several  monuments  of 
his  learning  in  his  epistles,  sermons,  penitentiary,  sacred 
hymns,  &c 
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S.  SPIRIDION,  B.  C. 


witnesses.  We  have  also  an  account  of  miracles 
wrought  by  the  intercession  of  this  saint  in  the 
parish  church  of  Heunin  Lietard,  in  which  is 
preserved  the  relic  of  his  jaw-bone. 

We  have  another  accurate  life  of  St.  Aubert 
in  the  Chronicon  Camaracense  et  Atrebatense 
published  by  Dr.  Colvenerius  at  Douay,  ir 
1615,  under  the  name  of  Baldericus,  bishop  of 
Noyon  and  Tournay.  But  the  author  declares 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  and  had  always 
lived  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  Cambray, 
and  that  he  wrote  it  by  the  order  of  his  bishop 
Gerard  I.  Whereas  the  clergy  of  Noyon,  in 
their  letter  concerning  the  election  of  Balderi- 
cus, to  the  clergy  and  Church  of  Arras,  (apud 
Balus.  Miscell.  t.  5.  p.  309.)  assure  us,  that  he 
had  always  lived  in  the  church  of  Noyon.  Bal 
dericus  of  Noyon  was  only  a  boy  when  Gerard  I 
died.  The  author  of  this  Chronicon  after 
ward  compiled  the  life  of  St.  Gerry,  as  appears 
from  the1  preface.  See  Boschius  the  Bollandist, 
Praev.  Comment,  in  vitam  S.  Gaugerici,  11 
Aug.*  Also  see  the  life  of  St.  Aubert,  written 
by  a  monk  in  Mabillon,  Act.  Ben.  t.  2.  p.  873. 

B.  JOHN  MARINONI,  C. 

He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  a  noble 
family,  originally  of  Bergamo,  but  was  born 
at  Venice,  in  1490.  From  his  infancy  it  was 
his  chiefest  delight  to  be  on  his  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and  to  hear  as  many  masses 
every  day  as  his  employments  permitted  him. 
He  usually  studied  before  a  crucifix,  and  sanc- 
tified his  studies  by  most  frequent  fervent  acts 
of  divine  love.  To  beg  of  God  the  grace  never 
to  sully  his  baptismal  innocence,  he  spent  forty- 
days  in  prayer  and  a  rigorous  fast  in  honour 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of 
God.  Having  embraced  an  ecclesiastical  state, 
he  served  among  the  clergy  of  St.  Pantaleon's 
church  :  and  when  he  was  ordained  priest, 
became  chaplain  and  afterward  superior  of  the 
hospital  of  incurables,  in  which  charitable  em- 
ploy he  was  a  comforting  angel  to  all  who 
were  under  his  care.  He  was  called  hence  to 
be  admitted  canon  in  the  celebrated  church  of 
St.  Mark,  where  his  life  was  the  edification  of 
his  colleagues  and  of  the  whole  city.  Out  of 
a  desire  of  serving  God  in  a  more  perfect  dis- 
engagement from  earthly  things,  he  demanded 
the  habit  of  the  regular  clerks  called  Theatins, 
and  made  his  profession  in  1530,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  being  then  forty  years  of  age,  under 
the  eyes  of  their  founders  St.  Cajetan,  and 
Caraffa,  ancient  bishop  of  Chieti  or  Theate, 
who  had  instituted  this  Order  six  years  before, 

*  The  epistle  and  inscription,  upon  the  authority  of 
which  Colvenerius  ascribed  the  Chronicon  of  Cambray 
and  Arras  to  Baldericus  of  Noyon,  precentor  of  Terou- 
enne,  are  spurious.  See  Boschius  in  vitam  S.  Gaugerici, 
11  Aug.  et  Mutte,  §  1.  Comment,  praevii  in  vitam  S. 
Auberti.  Upon  the  same  apocryphal  authority  Colve- 
nerius, Foppens,  &c.  mention  a  Chronicon  Tarvanense  of ' 
Baldericus;  but  no  such  book  appears  ever  to  have 
existed. 


St.  Cajetan  being  called  from  Venice  to  found 
the  convent  of  St.  Paul  at  Naples,  took  with 
him  our  saint.  In  that  great  city,  Marinoni 
never  ceased  to  preach  the  word  of  God  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  zeal ;  and  being 
chosen  several  times  superior,  settled  and 
maintained  in  it  the  perfect  spirit  of  his  Order. 
Both  by  his  prayers  and  sacrifices,  in  which 
his  eyes  were  often  bathed  with  tears,  and  by 
his  exhortations  in  the  pulpit  and  confessional, 
he  was  an  instrument  of  salvation  to  many 
just  and  sinners.  He  died  of  a  violent  cold 
and  fever  at  Naples,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1562.  He  was  beatified  by  a  bull  of  Clement 
XIII.  in  1762,  who  in  1764,  granted  to  his 
Order  an  office  in  his  honour  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  13th  of  December.  See  St.  Andrew 
Avellino's  letter  on  his  heroic  virtues,  written 
in  1600.  His  short  life  written  by  Castaldi, 
sixty  years  after  his  death,  printed  at  Vicenza 
in  1627.  Also  the  annals  of  the  Order,  by 
Tuflfo,  bishop  of  Acerra.  Those  by  Silos,  t.  1. 
The  life  of  this  saint  by  F.  Bonaglia,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1762.  That  by  F.  Blanchi,  at 
Venice,  in  quarto,  and  that  compiled  in  French 
by  F.  Tracy,  Theatin  at  Paris,  yet  in  MS. 

ST.  OTHILIA,  V.  ABBESS. 

She  was  a  native  of  Strasburg,  and  of  an 
illustrious  family,  but  was  baptized  at  Ratis- 
bon,  by  St.  Erhard,  bishop  of  that  see.  Her 
father  erected  a  great  nunnery  in  Alsace,  in 
which  Othilia  conducted  one  hundred  and 
thirty  holy  nuns  in  the  paths  of  Christian  per- 
fection, and  died  in  772.  See  Canisius,  Ra- 
derus,  t.  4.  p.  7.  Ado,  Molanus,  and  the 
Roman  Marlyrology  on  the  13th  of  December. 


DECEMBER  XIV. 


ST.  SPIRIDION,  BISHOP,  C. 

From  Rutin.  1.  I.e.  5.  Socrates,  1.  1.  c.  12.  p.  39.  So- 
zomen,  1.  I.e.  11.  p.  22.  -St.  Athan.  Apol.  2.  See 
also  his  Acts  in  Metaphrastes,  Lipomanus,  and  Surius, 
and  other  Greek  Acts  of  his  life,  written  by  Theoilorus, 
bishop  of  Paphos,  quoted  by  Jos.  Assemani  in  Calend. 
Univ.  ad  12  Dec.  p.  453. 

A.  D.  343. 

Spiridion,  or  Spiridon,  was  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  was  married,  and  had  a  daughter 
named  Irene,  who  lived  always  a  virgin.  His 
employment  was  that  of  keeping  sheep,  which 
in  the  patriarchal  times  even  kings  thought  not 
beneath  their  dignity.  In  this  retired  state 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  heart  engaged  the 
Almighty  to  furnish  him  with  extraordinary 
lights  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  which  it  was  the 
more  easy  for  him  safely  to  pursue,  as  he  shun- 
ned the  company  of  those  whose  example  and 
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false  maxims  might  have  induced  him  to  take 
the  same  liberties  they  did,  and  fall  into  a 
worldly  course  of  life.  For  there  is  no  more 
dangerous  snare  to  our  souls  than  the  conversa- 
tion ofthat  world  which  is  condemned  by  the 
gospel;  that  is  to  say,  that  society  and  com- 
merce of  men  who  are  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  irregular  sell-love,  and  that  corruption  of  the 
heart  which  all  men  inherit  from  their  first 
birth  from  Adam,  and  by  which  they  live  who 
have  not  vanquished  it  by  grace,  and  put  on 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
Christian  to  guard  himself  against  this  conta- 
gious air  abroad  :  he  has  an  enemy  at  home,  a 
fund  of  corruption  within  Ins  own  heart,  which 
he  must  resist  and  purge  himself  of;  and  this 
not  in  part  only,  but  entirely.  They  deceive 
themselves,  who  desire  to  be  saved  through 
Christ,  without  taking  pains  to  put  on  perfectly 
the  spirit  of  Christ;  they  who  are  willing  to 
give  alms,  fast,  and  spend  much  time  in  prayer, 
but  with  all  this  are  tor  reserving  and  sparing 
this  or  that  favourite  passion,  this  vanity,  this 
pleasure,  or  this  spirit  of  revenge.  Spiridion 
made  such  use  of  the  advantages  which  his 
state  afforded  him  for  virtue,  as  to  seem  to  rival 
the  Macariuses  in  their  deserts:  and  he  was 
honoured  with  the  gift  of  miracles. 

Sozomen,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  tells  us,  that  a  gang  of  thieves 
attempting  one  night  to  carry  off  some  of  his 
sheep,  were  stopped  by  an  invisible  hand,  so 
that  they  could  neither  perpetrate  the  intended 
theft,  nor  make  their  escape.  Spiridion  finding 
them  the  next  morning  thus  secured,  set  them 
at  liberty  by  his  prayers,  and  gave  them  a  ram  ; 
but  exhorted  them  seriously  to  consider  the 
danger  of  their  state,  and  amend  their  lives ; 
observing  to  them,  that  they  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  pains,  and  ran  great  ha- 
zard for  what  they  might  have  made  their  own 
by  asking  for  it.  The  same  historian  says,1 
that  it  was  the  saint's  custom  to  fast  in  Lent 
with  his  whole  family  for  some  days  together, 
without  eating  any  thing  ;  at  which  time,  when 
he  bad  no  bread  in  his  house,  a  traveller  called 
upon  him  to  rest  and  refresh  himself  on  the 
road,  according  to  the  rule  of  hospitality  which 
he  practised.  Spiridion  having  nothing  else 
in  his  house,  ordered  some  salt  pork  to  be 
for  be  saw  the  traveller  was  extremely 
1  Then  having  prayed  sometime,  he 
asked  the  divine  pardon,  that  is,  prayed  that 
the  dispensation  which  he  judged  necessary, 
might  be  agreeable  to  God.  After  this  he 
invited  the  stranger  to  eat,  who  excused  him- 
self saying  that  be  was  a  Christian.*  Spiridion 

n.  L  I.e.  11. p.  24. ed.  Cantabr.  an.  1720. 


in  and  Kemnirhu  make  tins  fact  a  mighty  »ub- 
jeet  of  triumph,  inferring,  thai  the  fast  of  Lent  was  not 
then  of  precept,  though  a  universal  practice,  But  that  it 
w.isnt  precept  ii  manifest  from  antiquity:  and  even  in 
this  history  from  the  traveller's  scruple,  the  mention  of 
bk  great  -     r»i   :  .  ■  pdkm  *<x«r,*oT<*,  and 
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told  him,  that  no  meats  being  by  their  own 
nature  unclean,  the  rule  of  fasting  admitted  a 
dispensation.  St.  Spiridion  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Tremithus,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  near  Sa- 
lamis,  and  continued  the  same  rural  exercise 
which  he  had  before  followed,  yet  so  as  to  attend 
his  pastoral  functions  with  great  assiduity  and 
devotion.  His  diocess  was  very  small,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  poor,  but  the  Christians  very 
regular  in  their  manners ;  though  there  re- 
mained among  them  several  idolaters.  St. 
Spiridion  divided  his  revenue  into  two  parts  ; 
the  one  of  which  he  gave  to  the  poor,  the  other 
he  reserved  for  his  church  and  household,  and 
for  a  loan  to  lend  to  such  as  were  in  necessity, 
never  being  solicitous  for  the  morrow.  In  the 
persecution  of  Maximian  Galerius  he  made  a, 
glorious  confession  of  the  faith.  The  Roman 
Martyrology  tells  us,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
lost  their  right-eye,  had  the  sinews  of  their 
left-hand  cut,  and  were  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines.  He  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  prelates  who  composed  the  first 
general  council  of  Nice,  and  was  there  distin- 
guished among  the  holy  confessors  who  had 
suffered  much  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  About 
that  time  died  his  daughter  Irene.  A  certain 
person  had  deposited  in  her  hands  a  thing  of 
great  value,  that  it  might  be  the  more  secure. 
This  he  demanded  of  the  bishop  after  her 
death ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  found,  nobody 
knowing  where  it  was  hid.  The  person  whose 
loss  it  was,  appeared  extremely  afflicted.  So- 
crates and  Sozomen  say,  that  the  good  bishop, 
moved  with  compassion,  went  to  the  place 
where  his  daughter  was  buried,  called  her  by 
her  name,  and  asked  her  where  she  had  laid 
what  such  a  person  had  left  in  her  hands. 
They  add,  that  she  answered  him,  giving  di- 
rections where  she  had  hid  it  in  the  ground, 
that  it  might  be  more  safe;  and  that  it  was 
found  there.  Though  our  holy  prelate  had 
very  little  acquaintance  with  human  sciences, 
he  had  made  the  scriptures  his  daily  medita- 
tion, and  had  learned  what  veneration  is  due 
to  the  word  of  God.  The  bishops  of  Cyprus 
being  on  a  certain  occasion  assembled  together, 

Spiridion's  asking  God  pardon  evyytufmt  aWnta;,  ortho 
ratification  of  the  dispensation.  It  is  clear  that  Spiridion, 
who  as  a  rigorous  faster,  but  a  great  lover  of  charity  and 
hospitality,  judged  the  circumstances,  with  which  we  are 
not  perfectly  acquainted,  a  sufficient  necessity  for  a  dis- 
pensation in  the  ecclesiastic'.!  law,  which  is  a  point  of 
prudence ;  and  Spiridion  was  doubtless  more  free  than 
others,  or  the  action  would  not  have  been  singular,  or 
taken  notice  of  by  the  historian.  Dispensations  from 
Lent  were  formerly  very  rare  and  difficult.  The  reason 
alleged  that  all  things  are  clean,  is  of  the  same  purport, 
showing  the  law  to  be  dispensable,  it  being  only  a  posi- 
tive precept  of  the  Church.  For  though  it  be  an  act  of 
virtue,  and  sometimes  commanded  to  Vast  and  abstain 
from  certain  meats  out  of  motives  of  holy  mortification, 
and  both  .lews  in  the  old  law,  and  Christians  in  the  new, 
always  observed  solemn  fast-days,  it  is  superstitious  to 
abstain  with  the  Manichees  anH  some  other  heretics, 
upon  an  erroneous  persuasion  that  certain  meats  are  in 
themselves  unclean,  or  from  the  devil;  which  is  all  that 
Spiridion  mean* 


Decumbku  14.] 

Triphillius,  bishop  of  Ledri  in  that  island, 
(whom  St.  Jerom  commends  as  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  his  time,)  was  engaged  to 
preach  a  sermon;  and  mentioning  that  pas- 
sage, Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk,  he  made  use 
of  a  word  to  express  the  sick  man's  bed,  which 
he  thought  more  elegant  and  beautiful  than 
that  in  the  original  text.*  Spiridion,  full  of  a 
holy  resentment  at  this  false  nicety,  and  at- 
tempt to  add  graces  to  what  was  more  adorned 
with  simplicity,  arose  and  asked  whether  the 
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SS.  NICASIUS,  NINTH  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  RHE1MS,  AND  Ills  COMPANIONS, 
MARTYRS. 

In  the  fifth  century  an  army  of  barbarians 
from  Germany  ravaging  part  "of  Gaul,  plun- 
dered the  city  of  Rheims.*  Nicasius,  the  holy 
bishop,  had  foretold  this  calamity  to  his  Hock. 
When  he  saw  the  enemy  at  the  gates  and  in 
the  streets,  forgetting  himself,  and  solicitous 
only  for  his  dear   spiritual  children,  he  went 


Sacred  learning  is  necessary  in  a  minister  of 
the  Church  ;  but  sanctity  is  not  less  necessary. 
Nothing  is  so  eloquent,  or  so  powerfully  per- 
suasive as  example.     A  learned  man  may  con- 
vince ;  but  to  convert  souls  is  chiefly  the  privi- 
lege of  those  that  are  pious.    There  have  been 
few  ages  in  which  polite  literature  has  been 
cultivated  with  greater  ardour  than  the  present 
wherein    we   live.      How   many  great   orators, 
how    many  elegant  writers  have   made   their 
appearance  in   it !     If  these  were  all    saints, 
what  a  reformation  of  manners  should  we  see 
among   the   people  !     It  is  sanctity  that  pos- 
sesses the  art  of  softening  the  heart,  and  sub- 
duing all  the  powers  of  the  soul.     An  edifying 
life  proves  the  preacher  sincere,  and  is  alone  a 
sermon  which  obstinacy  itself  will  find  it  hard 
to  hold  out  against :  it  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
enemies  of  truth  and  virtue.     The  life,  vigour, 
and  justness  of  a  discourse  are  the  fruit  of  wit, 
genius,  and  study;   but  unction   in  words  is 
produced  only  by  the  heart.     A  man  must  be 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  God  to  speak  power- 
fully  on     divine    things;    the    conversion    of 
hearts  is  the  work  of  God.     A  father  and  a 
mother  are   surprised   that    their  instructions 
seem  thrown   away  upon  their  children ;   but 
let  them  remember,  that  if  they  spoke  the  Ian 
guage   of  men  and  angels,  if  they  have  not 
themselves  charity,  or  true  piety,  they  are  only 
a  sounding  trumpet.     Children,  in  their  most 
tender  infancy,   observe  with  incredible  pene- 
tration and  sagacity  every  word  and  action  of 
others,  especially  of  those  whom  they  revere 
and  love ;  in  these  they  naturally  discern  and 
read  the  spirit  of  all  the  passions  with  which 
such  persons  are  actuated,  deeply  imbibe  the 
same,  learn  to  think  and  act  from  them,  and 
are  entirely  moulded  upon   this  model.     The 
children  of  worldly  parents  will  probably  differ 
from  them  only  in  this,  that  their  passions,  by 
being  strengthened  so  early  will  become  with 
age  more  blind  and  headstrong. 

*   Substituting  <rx//4«!/»  for  *?a£/3aT«£. 


Hid 


preacher  knew  better  the  right  term   than  the  [  from  door  to  door  encouraging  a 

evangelist?     Our  saint  defended  the  cause  of 

St.  Athanasius  in  the  council  of  Sardica  in  347, 

and  shortly  after  passed  to  eternal   bliss.     The 

Greeks  honour  his  memory  on  the  12th,  the 

Latins  on  the  14th  of  this  month. 


to  patience 
constancy,   and    awaking    in    every  one's 
breast  the  most  heroic  sentiments  of  piety  and 
religion.     In  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of 
some  of  his  flock,  he  exposed   himself  to  the 
swords  of  the   infidels,  who,  after  a   thousand 
insults  and  indignities,  (which  he  endured  with 
the  meekness  and  fortitude  of  a  true  disciple  of 
God  crucified  for  us)  cut  otf,  his  head.     Florens 
his  deacon,  and  Jocond  his  lector,  were  massa- 
cred by  his  side.     His  sister  Eutropia,  a  virtuous 
virgin,  seeing  herself  spared  in    order  to  be 
reserved  tor  wicked  purposes,  boldly  cried  out 
to  the    infidels,    that    it   was  her   unalterable 
resolution  rather  to  sacrifice  her  life,  than   her 
faith  or  her  integrity  and  virtue.     Upon  which 
they  despatched  her  with  their  cutlasses.     St. 
Nicasius  and   St.  Eutropia  were  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Agricola.     Many  miracles 
rendered  their  tombs  illustrious,  and  this  church 
was   converted    into   a   famous    abbey,   which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Nicasius,  and  is   now  a 
member  of   the  congregation    of   St.    Maur. 
The  archbishop  Fulco,  in   Sy3,  translated   the 
body  of  St.  Nicasius  into  the  cathedral,  which 
the  martyr  himself  had  built,  and  dedicated  to 
God  in  honour  of  the   Blessed  Virgin   Mary. 
His  head  is  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vedast  at 
Arras.     See  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Gall. 
Chr.  Nov.  t.  9.  p.  6.     The  Acts  of  St.  Nicasius 
in  Surius  (14   Dec.)  were  wrote    before    Hinc- 
mar,  probably  in  the  seventh  century,  but  are 
of  small  importance,  as  Dom.  Rivet  observes. 


*  Tillemont  thinks  these  barbarians  were  Goths,  and 
that  the  Vandals  were  Arians  before  they  left  their  own 
country  in  the  north  of  Germany.  But  how  could 
they  there  have  received  Christianity  so  early  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ?  How  could  count 
Stilico,  by  birth  a  Vandal,  hone  to  advance  his  pagan  sou 
Eucherius  by  the  help  of  the  Vandals  by  opening  the 
pagan  temples  and  restoring  idolatry,  for  which  attempt 
he  and  his  son  were  put  to  death,  as  Orosius  relates, 
if  they  were  not  then  idolaters  in  407  ;  though  in  the 
middle  of  the  same  fifth  century  they  were  Arians,  as 
appears  from  Salvian,  1.  7.  and  king  Genseric  in  428  ? 
Stilting  shows  that  St.  Nicasius  suffered  under  the  Van 
dais  in  407,  of  which  irruption  of  the  Vandals  St.  Jeroin 
speaks  in  his  epistle  to  Ageruchio  in  409.  See  Stilting 
in  his  life  of  St.  Viventius,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
St.  Nicasius,  on  the  7th  of  September,  t.  3.  p.  65.  and 
Gall.  Christ.  Nov.  t.  0.  p.  6. 
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SAINT  EUSEBIUS,  BISHOP  OF 
VERCELLI. 

From  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  fourth 
century.  Sea  Tttlemont,  Ughelli,  t  4.  p.  1044.  Ceil- 
Uer,  t  5.  p.  440.  Orai,  1.14.  Fleury,  1.  13.  Q.  14.  16. 
and 41.  1.  15.  n.30. 

A.  D.  371. 

Sr.  E09EBIUS  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  isle  of  Sardinia,  where  his  father  is  said  to 
have  died  in  chains  for  the  faith.  His  mother, 
whose  name  was  Restituta,  being  left  a  widow, 
carried  him  and  a  daughter  she  had,  both  in 
their  infancy,  to  Rome.1  Eusebius  was  brought 
up  m  the  practice  of  piety,  and  in  the  study  of 
sacred  learning,  and  ordained  lector  by  St. 
Sylvester.  We  know  not  by  what  accident 
he  was  called  to  Vercelli,  a  city  now  in  Pied- 
mont. He  served  that  Church  among  the 
clergy  with  such  applause,  that  the  epis- 
copal chair  becoming  vacant,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  fill 
it.  lie  is  the  first  bishop  of  Vercelli  whose 
inline  we  know.  St.  Ambrose  assures  us,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  in  the  West  united  the 
monastic  life  with  the  clerical,  living  himself 
and  making  his  clergy  in  the  city  live  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  monks  in  the  East  did 
in  the  deserts.  They  shut  themselves  up  in 
one  house  with  their  pastor,  and  exercised 
themselves  night  and  day  in  a  heavenly  war- 
fare, continually  occupied  in  the  praises  of 
God,  having  no  other  ambition  than  to  appease 
his  anger  by  fervent  and  uninterrupted  prayers. 
Their  minds  were  always  employed  in  reading, 
or  at  work.  "  Can  any  thing  be  more  admir- 
able than  this  life,"  cries  out  St.  Ambrose, 
"  where  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  every 
thin^  is  worthy  of  imitation!     where  the  aus- 

i  fasting  is  compensated  by  tranquillity 
and    peace   of    mind,    supported   by   example, 

ned  by  habit,  and  charmed  by  the  occu- 
pations of  virtue!  This  life  is  neither  troubled 
with  temporal  cares,  nor  distracted  with  the 
tumults  o(  the  world,  nor  hindered  by  idle 
visits,  nor  relaxed  by  the  commerce  of  the 
world."  The  holy  bishop  saw  that  the  best 
and  first  means  to  labour  effectually  for  the 
edification  and  sanctification  of  his  people,  was 
to  lorm  a  clergy  under  his  eyes,  on  whose 
innocence,  piety,  and  zeal  in  the  functions  of 

their  ministry  he  could  depend.      In  this  design 

eeded  bo  well,  that  other  churches  ear- 
nestly demanded  Ins  disciples  for  their  bishops, 
and  a  great  number  of  holy  prelates  came  out 
Of  his  school,  who  were  burning  and  shining 
lamps  m  the  Church  of  God.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  very  careful  to  instruct  his  ilock,  and 
1   St.  Aiubr.  ep.  63.  p.  10.H.  St  Iiier.  in  Catal.  c.  96. 


inspire  them  with  the  maxims  of  the  gospel. 
Many,  moved  by  his  exhortations,  embraced 
virginity  to  serve  God  in  purity  of  heart, 
without  being  divided  by  the  cares  or  plea- 
sures of  the  world.  In  a  short  time  the  whole 
city  of  Vercelli  appeared  inflamed  with  the  fire 
of  divine  love  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  bring 
on  earth,  and  which  he  ardently  desired  to 
see  kindled  in  all  hearts.  Convicted  by  the 
force  of  the  truth  which  the  zealous  pastor 
preached,  persuaded  by  the  sweetness  and  cha- 
rity of  his  conduct,  and  still  more  powerfully 
excited  by  his  examples,  sinners  encouraged 
themselves  to  a  change  of  their  lives,  and  all 
were  animated  to  advance  more  and  more  in 
virtue.  But  his  sanctity  would  have  been  im- 
perfect without  the  trial  of  persecutions. 

The  Arians  governed  all  things  by  violence 
under  tho  authority  of  the  Arian  emperor 
Constantius.  In  354  pope  Liberius  deputed  St. 
Eusebius  with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  to  beg  leave 
of  that  emperor,  who  passed  the  winter  at 
Aries  in  Gaul,  to  assemble  a  free  council.8 
Constantius  agreed  to  a  council,  which  met  at 
Milan  in  355  whilst  the  emperor  resided  in 
that  city.  Eusebius  seeing  all  things  would 
be  there  carried  on  by  violence  through  the 
power  of  the  Arians,  though  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates were  more  numerous,  refused  to  go  to  it  till 
he  was  pressed  by  Liberius  himself,  and  by  his 
legates  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Pancratius,  and 
Hilary,3  in  order  to  resist  the  Arians,  as  St. 
Peter  had  done  Simon  the  magician.  When 
he  was  come  to  Milan  the  Arians  excluded  him 
the  council  for  the  ten  first  days.  When  he 
was  admitted,  he  laid  the  Nicene  creed  on  the 
table,  and  insisted  on  all  signing  that  rule  of 
faith  before  the  cause  of  St.  Athanasius  should 
be  brought  to  a  hearing ;  for  the  chief  drift  of 
the  heretics  was  to  procure  if  possible  the  con- 
demnation of  that  most  formidable  champion 
of  the  faith.  St.  Dionysius  of  Milan  offered 
to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  creed  ;  but  Valens 
bishop  of  Mursia,  the  most  furious  of  the  Arians, 
tore  the  paper  out  of  his  hands,  and  broke  his 
pen.  The  Arians,  to  set  aside  the  motion  tor 
the  previous  signing  of  the  Nicene  creed,  pro- 
cured the  removal  of  the  synod  to  the  empe- 
ror's palace,  where  the  subscription  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  was  superseded,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  St.  Athanasius  immediately  brought 
upon  the  carpet.  Many  were  gained  by  the 
artifices  of  the  Arians,  or  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  the  emperor,  and  signed  the  sen- 
tence which  was  pronounced  against  him.  St. 
Dionysius  of  Milan  had  once  given  his  sub- 
scription, only  exacting  a  promise  that  the 
Arians  would  receive  the  Nicene  faith.  But 
St.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  discovered  the  snare  to 
him.  and  in  order  to  withdraw  his  friend's  sub- 
scription, objected  that  he  could  not  sign  the 
sentence  after  Dionysius,  who  was    younger, 

*  Liber,  ep.  5,  P. 

3  Sulpit.  Sever.  S.  Athan.  S.  Hilary. 
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and  his  son*  Upon  which  the  Arians  consented 
to  blot  out  the  name  of  Dionysius  ;  and  both 
afterward  peremptorily  refused  to  subscribe  a 
decree  which  was  injurious  to  an  innocent  and 
holy  prelate.  The  emperor  sent  for  St.  Euse- 
bius,  St.  Dionysius,  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari, 
and  pressed  them  to  condemn  Athanasius. 
They  insisted  upon  his  innocence,  ami  that  he 
could  not  be  condemned  without  being  heard. 
"  I  am  his  accuser,"  said  Constantius  :  "  believe 
upon  my  word  the  charge  brought  against 
him.''  The  bishops  answered  :  "  This  is  not 
a  secular  affair,  that  requires  your  opinion  as 
emperor."  Constantius  took  them  up  in  anger, 
saying:  "  My  will  ought  to  pass  for  a  rule.  The 
bishops  of  Syria  are  satisfied  that  it  should  be 
so.  Obey,  or  you  shall  be  banished,"  The 
bishops  represented  to  him,  that  he  must  one 
day  give  an  account  to  God  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  prince,  in  the  transport  of  his  rage, 
thought  once  of  putting  them  to  death :  but 
was  content  to  banish  them.  The  officers 
entered  the  sanctuary,  tore  the  holy  prelates 
from  the  altar,  and  conducted  them  to  different 
places.  Dionysius  was  sent  into  Cappadocia, 
where  he  died.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology  on  the  25th  of  May. 
Lucifer  was  banished  to  Germanicia  in  Syria, 
of  which  city  Eudoxus,  a  celebrated  Arian,  was 
bishop  ;  and  our  saint  to  Scythopolis,  in  Pales- 
tine, there  to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Arian  bishop  Patrophilus.  Their  chains  did 
not  hinder  them  from  serving  the  Church,  and 
they  confounded  the  heretics  wherever  they 
went.  Pope  Liberius  wrote  to  them  a  letter  of 
congratulation,  exhorting  them  to  courage  and 
constancy. 

St.  Eusebius  was  lodged  at  first  with  the 
good  count  Joseph,  and  was  comforted  by  the 
visits  of  St.  Epiphanius  and  other  holy  men, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of  his  church 
of  Vercelli,  with  presents  for  his  subsistence. 
He  wept  for  joy  to  hear  of  the  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  his  whole  dock  in  the  Catholic  faith 
under  the  priests  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
govern  his  church  in  his  absence.  A  great 
share  of  the  presents  he  gave  to  his  fellow-con- 
fessors, and  to  the  poor.  But  his  patience 
was  to  be  exercised  by  greater  trials.  Count 
Joseph  died,  and  the  Arians,  with  the  empe- 
ror's officers,  insulted  the  saint,  dragged  him 
on  the  ground  through  the  streets,  sometimes 
carried  him  backwards  half  naked,  and  at  last 
shut  him  up  in  a  little  chamber,  plying  him 
for  four  days  with  all  manner  of  violences,  to 
engage  him  to  conform.  They  forbade  his 
deacons  and  other  fellow-confessors  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  see  him.  The  saint  had  abandoned 
his  body  to  suffer  all  manner  of  evil  treatments 
from  their  hands,  without  opening  his  mouth 
all  that  while  ;  but  seeing  himself  debarred  of 
his  only  comfort  and  support,  he  sent  a  letter 

*  See  this  account  in  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
eleventh  sermon  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  and  in  Tille- 
.uont,  t.  7. 


to  the  Arian  bishop  Patrophilus,  with  the  fol- 
lowing direction:  "Eusebius,  the  servant  of 
God,  with  the  other  servants  of  God  who 
suffer  with  me  for  the  faith,  to  Patrophilus,  the 
jailer,  and  to  his  officers."  After  a  short  rela- 
tion of  what  he  had  suffered,  he  desired  that 
his  deacons  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  him. 
After  he  remained  in  that  confinement  four 
days  without  eating,  the  Arians  sent  him  back 
to  his  lodgings.  Twenty-five  days  afterward 
they  came  again,  armed  with  clubs,  broke  down 
a  wall  in  the  house,  and  dragged  him  again 
into  a  little  dungeon,  with  a  priest  named  Te- 
grinus.  They  rifled  his  lodgings,  plundered 
all  his  provisions,  and  cast  many  priests, 
monks,  and  even  nuns  into  the  public  prisons. 
St.  Eusebius  found  means  to  write  a  letter  out 
of  his  dungeon  to  his  flock,  extant  in  Baronius. 
in  which  he  mentions  these  particulars.  His 
sufferings  here  were  aggravated  every  day,  till 
the  place  of  his  exile  was  changed.  From 
Scythopolis  he  was  sent  into  Cappadocia,  and, 
some  time  afterward,  into  Upper  Thebais  in 
Egypt.  We  have  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from 
this  third  place  of  his  banishment,  to  Gregory 
bishop  of  Elvire,  to  encourage  him  vigorously 
to  oppose  Osius  (who  had  unhappily  fallen) 
and  all  who  had  forsaken  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  without  fearing  the  power  of  kings. 
He  expresses  a  desire  to  end  his  life  in  suffer- 
ings, that  he  might  be  glorified  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  This  short  letter  discovers  the  zeal  of 
a  holy  pastor,  joined  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  Constantius  being  dead,  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  361,  Julian  gave  leave  to  all 
the  banished  prelates  to  return  to  their  sees. 
St.  Eusebius  left  Thebais,  and  came  to  Alex- 
andria, to  concert  measures  with  St.  Athana- 
sius for  applying  proper  remedies  to  the  evils  of 
the  Church.  He  was  present,  and  subscribed 
immediately  after  St.  Athanasius,  in  the  council 
held  there  in  362,  by  which  it  was  resolved  to 
allow  the  penitent  prelates,  who  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Arians,  especially  at  Rimini,  to 
preserve  their  dignity.  From  Alexandria  our 
saint  went  to  Antioch,  to  endeavour  to  extin- 
guish the  great  schism  there ;  but  found  it 
widened  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  who  had  blown 
up  the  coals  afresh,  and  ordained  Pauliuus 
bishop.  He  would  not  communicate  with 
Paulinus,  but  made  haste  out  of  Antioch. 
Lucifer  resented  this  behaviour,  and  broke  off 
communion  with  him,  and  with  all  who  with 
the  late  council  of  Alexandria  received  the 
Arian  bishops  in  their  dignity  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  true  faith.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  schism  of  Lucifer,  who,  by  pride,  lost  the 
fruit  of  his  former  zeal  and  sufferings. 

St.  Eusebius  travelled  over  the  East,  and 
through  Illyricum,  confirming  in  the  faith  those 
that  were  wavering,  and  bringing  back  many 
that  were  gone  astray.  Italy,  at  his  return, 
changed  its  mourning  garments,  according  to 
the  expression  of  St.  Jerom.  There  St.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  and  St.  Eusebius  met,  and  were 
3  x  2 
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employed  in  opposing  the  Arians,  particularly 
luxeutius  of  Milan :  but  that  crafty  heretic 
had  gained  the  favour  of  Valentinian,  and 
maintained  himself  under  his  protection  against 
the  united  zealous  efforts  of  St.  Hilary  and 
St.  Eusebius.  St.  Jerom,  in  his  chronicle, 
places  the  death  of  the  latter  in  371.  An  an- 
cient author  says  it  happened  on  the  1st  of 
August  He  is  styled  a  martyr  in  two  old 
panegyrics  in  his  praise,  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose.  There  only 
remain  of  his  works  the  three  epistles  above 
quoted.  In  the  cathedral  of  Vercelli  is  shown 
an  old  MS.  copy  of  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St  Mark,  said  to  be  written  by  St.  Euse- 
bius :  it  was  almost  worn  out  with  age  near 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  king  Berenga- 
rius  caused  it  to  be  covered  with  plates  of 
silver.  The  body  of  St.  Eusebius  is  laid  in  a 
shrine  raised  above  a  side  altar  in  the  cathedral 
at  Vercelli.  The  Roman  Missal  and  Bre- 
viary give  his  office  on  the  15th  of  December, 
which  is  probably  the  day  on  which  his  relics 
were  removed ;  for  his  name  occurs  in  ancient 
calendars  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  holy  fathers,  who  by  their  zeal  and  learn- 
ing maintained  the  true  faith,  shunned  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  of  error,  because  in  their  studies 
they  followed  the  rules  laid  down  by  divine 
revelation,  and  made  sincere  humility  the  foun- 
dation of  all  their  literary  pursuits.  Conscious 
thai  tiiey  were  liable  to  mistakes,  they  enter 
tained  a  modest  diffidence  in  themselves  and 
their  own  judgment,  and  said  with  St.  Austin, 
"  1  may  err,  but  a  heretic  I  will  never  be." 
This  humility  and  caution  is  a  sure  guard 
against  any  fatal  errors  in  religion,  or  danger- 
ous  mi-carriages  in  civil  conduct,  with  regard 
to  literary  attempts,  into  which  an  overbearing 
pride  chiefly  betrays  men.  How  many  by  it 
■  pedants,  falling  into  an  ostentatious 
show  of  trifling  or  pretended  learning!  How 
many  are  perpetually  wrangling  and  disputing, 
eager  not  for  the  point  in  debate,  but  for  the 
victory,  and  desirous  to  display  their  imaginary 
How  many  tease  all  company  by  their 
impertinence,  talking  always  of  mythology, 
metaphysics,  or  the  jargon  of  the  schools,* 
Of  Btun  others  with  the  loudness  of  their  voice, 
or  an  overbearing  tone  of  authority  !  Many, 
in  Studying,  pursue  their  speculations  so  far  as* 
ight  of  common  sense,  and  by  too  ta- 
il application  to  things  beyond  their 
:  and  nnhinge  their  understand- 
ing mistake  the  wildest  fancies  of  their 
bram  for  reason.  Hence  Cicero  justly  remarks, 
that  nothing  can  be  invented  ever  bo  absurd  or 

monstrous,  which  has  not  been  said  by  some  of 
the    philosophers.       How  many    heresies    have 


been  set  up  by  scholars  among  Christians  ' 
The  root  of  these  abuses  is,  a  secret  vanity,  self- 
sufficiency,  or  complacency  in  an  opinion  of 
their  own  knowledge  or  penetration,  which 
scholars  easily  entertain.  So  true  it  is,  as  the 
apostle  tells  us,  that  science  pvffs  vp  ;  not  of 
itself,  but  through  the  propensity  of  the  human 
heart  to  pride.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
every  student  learn,  in  the  first  place,  never  to 
trust  in  his  own  abilities,  and  make  modesty 
and  humility,  by  which  men  know  themselves, 
the  foundation  of  his  learning.  The  most  ig- 
norant among  scholars  are  usually  the  most 
apt  to  overrate  their  knowledge  and  abilities. 


The  Irish  commemorate  on 
Florence  or  Flann,  abbot 
Colgan  MSS. 
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Ado  was  born  in  the  diocess  of  Sens,  toward 
Gatinois,  about  the  year  800,  and  was  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  noble  families  of  that 
country.  It  was  the  principal  care  of  his  reli- 
gious parents  to  seek  tutors,  masters,  and  com- 
panions who  should  concur  together  by  their 
maxims,  example,  interior  spirit,  and  prudent 
and  earnest  instructions  to  form  the  morals  of 
their  son,  and  inspire  into  his  soul  the  most 
tender  and  perfect  sentiments  of  Christian 
piety.  All  this  they  happily  found  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Ferrieres  in  Gatinois,  at  that  time 
famous  for  learning  and  discipline.  The  preg- 
nancy of  his  wit,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment, 
his  assiduity  at  his  studies,  and,  above  all, 
his  humble  obedience  and  docility,  and  his 
sincere  piety,  gained  him  the  esteem  and  af- 
fections of  the  abbot  Sigulph,  and  all  his  mas- 
ters ;  and  engaged  them  to  redouble  their  care 
and  attention  in  lending  him  every  assistance 
to  adorn  his  mind  with  all  useful  science,  and 
to  form  the  most  perfect  Christian  spirit  in  his 
heart.  Their  pains  were  abundantly  recom- 
pensed by  the  great  progress  which  he  made. 
Many  great  and  powerful  friends  sought,  by 
soothing  flatteries,  and  by  setting  before  him 
the  lure  of  worldly  honours  and  pleasures,  to 
engage  him  in  the  career  which  his  birth  and 
abilities  opened  to  him.  But  the  pious  young 
nobleman  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  spe- 
cious words  or  glosses.  He  saw  clearly  the 
dangers  which  attended  such  a  course,  and  the 
cheat  of  that  false  blaze  of  shadowy  greatness 
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which  seemed  to  surround  it;  and,  dreadii 
lest  in  such  a  state  any  thing  could  cause 
division  in  his  heart,  or  slacken  his  ardour 
the  entire  consecration  of  himself  to  the  divi 
service,  he  took  the  religious  habit  in  that 
house,  resolving  never  to  serve  any  other  mas- 
ter but  God  alone. 

The  saint  was  yet  young  when   Marcvard, 
abbot  of  Prom,  who  had  formerly  been  himself 
a  monk  of  Ferrieres,  begged  of  the  abbot  of 
Ferrieres  as  the  greatest  of  favours  that  Ado 
might  teach  the  sacred  sciences  in  his  monas- 
tery.    The  request  could  not  be  refused.     Ado 
so  taught  as  to  endeavour  to  make  his  hearers 
truly  sensible  that  if  studies,  even  of  morality 
and   religion,  entirely  terminate    in    a  barren 
knowledge  of  those  truths,  without  acquiring 
the    inferior  habits,   sentiments,   and    disposi- 
tions which  they  inculcate,  though  they  may 
sometimes  be  serviceable   to  others,   they  are 
not  only  useless,  but  pernicious  to  those  who 
are  possessed  of  them.     Science,  without  ad- 
vancing at  the   same    time  in    humility   and 
virtue,  serves  only  to  heighten  vanity,  and  to 
swell  and  puff  up  the  mind.     For  men  who 
study  only  to  furnish  themselves  with   mate- 
rials to  shine  in  conversation,  and  to  fill  their 
heads  with  a  set  of  notions  which   never  sink 
deep  into   or  influence  the   heart,  fall  into  an 
overweening  conceit  of  themselves,    and    are 
as   much   under  the  bias  of  pride  as  worldly 
libertines  are  enslaved  to  an  inordinate  love  of 
riches,  honour,  or  pleasures.     Our  saint,  there 
fore,  instructed  his  scholars  how  to  form  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  to  examine  into 
themselves,  to  subdue   their  passions,  and,  by 
conversing  continually  in  heaven,  to  put  on  a 
heavenly  spirit.     Thus   he   laboured  to  make 
all  that  were  under  his  care  truly  servants  of 
God;  and  it  pleased  God  to  suffer  him  to  fall 
under  grievous  trials,  that  by  them  he  might 
complete   the  work  of  his  own  sanctification, 
and  the  entire  sacrifice  of  his  heart.     After  the 
death  of  Marcvard,  he  was,  through  envy  and 
jealousy,  expelled  the  house,  treated  with  great 
contempt,  and  oppressed  by  outrageous  slan- 
ders.    Ado  took  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles   at   Home,   and  stayed 
five   years  in   that  city.     From  thence  he  re- 
moved  to    Ravenna,   where  he  found  an  old 
Martyrology,  of  which  he  took  a  copy,  which 
he  improved   by   many  additions  and  correc- 
tions, and  published  about  the  year  858.*    He 
also   compiled  a  chronicle,  and  wrote  the  lives 
of  St.   Desiderius   and   St.    Chef.     When    he 
returned  out  of  Italy,  he  made  a  halt  at  Lyons, 
and  St.  Remigius,  archbishop  of  that  see,  de- 
tained him   there,  and,  having  obtained  leave 
of  the  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  gave  him  charge  of 
the    parish    church    of    St.    Romanus,    near 
Vienne.    The  celebrated  Lupus,  who  had  been 

*  The  best  edition  of  Ado  s  Martyrology  was  that  of 
Rosweidus,  before  Monsignor  Georgi,  secretary  to  Be- 
nedict XIV.  favoured  us  with  a  new  one  far  mote  cor- 
rect, and  enriched  with  notes  and  useful  dissertations. 


chosen  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  and  who  is  well 
known  by  his  hundred  and  thirty  letters,  and 
several  little  treatises,  became  his  zealous  ad- 
vocate, and,  the  see  of  Vienne  falling  vacant, 
he  was  chosen  archbishop,  and  consecrated  in 
September,  860.  The  year  following  he 
received  the  pall  from  pope  Nicholas,  with  the 
decrees  of  a  Roman  council,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  check  certain  disorders  which  had 
crept  into  several  churches  in  France. 

Ado's   promotion    made   no  change    in   his 
behaviour :    he    was   still    the    same    humble, 
modest,   mortified  man  as  when  in  a  cloister, 
and  endeavoured  to  inspire   his  flock  with  the 
like    sentiments    and    dispositions.       He    was 
indefatigable  in    pressing  the   great  truths  of 
salvation.     He  usually  began  his  sermons  and 
exhortations    with    these   or  the    like    words : 
"  Hear  the  eternal  truth  which  speaks  to  you 
in  the  gospel ;"  or,  "  Hear  Jesus  Christ,  who 
saith  to  you,''  &c.     It  was  a  principal   part  of 
his  care   that  all   candidates   for  holy   orders 
should  be  rigorously  examined,  and  he  would 
be   present  at  these  examinations.     He   regu- 
lated   the  public  service  of  the  Church  with 
much  zeal  and  wisdom,  and  made  strict  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  were  called 
to  serve  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  not  only 
with  regard  to  their  progress  in  sacred   learn- 
ing and  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  but 
also  with  regard  to  their  spirit  of  devotion  and 
assiduity  in  constant   prayer.      The    saint    la- 
boured without  intermission  for  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  establishing  good  discipline 
among  the  people.     He  took  great  care  that 
all    that   were    ignorant    of  the    principles    of 
Christianity  should  be  forbid  to  be  sponsors  at 
baptism,   or   to    be  joined   in    matrimony,    or 
admitted  to   any  of  the   sacraments  till   they 
were   better  instructed.     By  his  vigilance  no 
quarter  was  given  to  all  those  who  indulged 
themselves  in  any  vicious  practice,  in  pleasures 
that     enervate    the    soul,    or    in    amusements 
and  diversions  which  are  dangerous  to  inno- 
cence.     What  enforced  his  instructions,   and 
gave   them  weight  and  efficacy,  was   his  ex- 
ample.    His  life   was  most   austere ;    he  was 
in   every  thing  severe  to   himself,  and  all  the 
clergymen  that  were  about  him  were  enjoined 
to  apprize  him  of  the  least  slip  in  his  beha- 
viour.    Though  he  was  inflexible  toward  obsti- 
nate sinners,  and  employed   every   means    to 
bring  them  to  repentance,  when  he  found  them 
sincerely  desirous    to   return   to  God,   he  re- 
ceived them  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
indulgence,  imitating  the  good   Shepherd,  who 
came  down  from  heaven  to  seek  the  lost  sheep, 
and   carried    them    back    to    the   fold    on    his 
shoulders.     By  his  care  the  poor  were  every 
where    tenderly  assisted    with  every  corporal 
and  spiritual   comfort  and  succour  they  could 
stand    in    need  of,    and   many   hospitals   weie 
raised  lor  their  reception  and  entertainment  at 
his  expense.     It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
all  Christians  seriously  engaged   in   the   noble 
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contest,  which  of  them  should  best  fulfil  his 
obligations  in  their  full  extent,  which  are  all 
reduced  to  those  which  tie  him  to  his  Creator; 
for  on  a  man's  concern  for  them  depends, his 
regard  for  all  others.  Religion  alone  can 
make  mankind  good  and  happy  ;  and  those 
who  act  under  its  influence  are  steady  in  the 
disinterested  pursuit  of  every  virtue,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty,  even  toward  the 
world,  their  families,  and  themselves.  To 
sum  up  the  whole  character  of  this  good  prelate 
in  two  words.  Ado  knew  all  the  obligations 
of  his  post,  and  discharged  them  with  the  ut- 
most exactness  and  fidelity.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  many  councils  abroad,  and  held 
himself  several  councils  at  Vienne  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  faith  and  manners  ;  though  only 
a  fragment  of  that  which  he  celebrated  in  870 
is  extant.  When  king  Lothaire  sought  pre- 
text-- to  divorce  his  queen  Thietburge,  our  holy 
prelate  obliged  him  to  desist  from  that  unjust 
project  ;  and  he  had  a  great  share  in  many 
public  transactions,  in  which  the  interest  of 
religion  was  concerned.  For  pope  Nicholas  I. 
king  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Lewis  of  Germany 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  him,  on  account  of 
his  prudence  and  sanctity,  and  paid  a  great 
deference  to  his  advice.  In  the  hurry  of  em- 
ployments his  mind  was  as  recollected  as  if  his 
whole  business  lay  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  private  concerns.  The  multiplicity  of 
affairs  never  made  him  the  less  constant  in 
prayer,  or  less  rigorous  in  his  mortifications. 
To  read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  to  consider 
their  edifying  actions,  in  order  to  imbibe  their 
spirit,  and  quicken  his  own  soul  in  the  practice 
of  piety,  was  an  exercise  in  which  he  always 
found  singular  comfort  and  delight,  and  a 
i;reat  help  to  devotion  ;  and,  like  the  indus- 
trious bee,  which  sucks  honey  from  every 
flower,  he  endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  life 
of  every  saint  some  new  practice  of  virtue,  and 
to  treasure  up  in  his  mind  some  new  maxim 
of  an  interior  life.  From  thus  employing  his 
thoughts  on  the  saints,  studying  to  copy  their 
and  affectionately  and  devoutly  ho- 
nouring them  in  God,  lie  happily  passed  to 
inally  to  enjoy  God 
with  them,  on  the  16lh  of  December,  875, 
having  been  bishop  fifteen  years,  three  months. 
He  is  honoured  in  the  church  of  Vienne,  and 
named  m  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  this  day. 

1  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  full  of  la- 
bours, hardships,  and  perils,  through  an  inhos- 
pitable desert,  amidst  numberless  by-paths, 
and  abounding  with  howling  wild  beasts. 
And  the  greatest  danger  frequently  is  the  mul- 
titude  of  those  who  go  astray  before  us.  We 
follow   their  Bteps   without   giving    ourselves 

leisure  to  think,  and  are  thus  led  into  some 
or   other  of   these   devious    broad    roads,  which 

unawares  draw  all  that  are  engaged  in  them 
headlong  down  the  dreadful  precipice  into 
eternal    flames       Amidst    these,  one   only  nai- 
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row  path,  which  seems  beset  with  briers  and 
thorns,  and  is  trodden  by  a  small  number  of 
courageous  souls,  leads  to  happiness ;  and 
amongst  those  who  enter  upon  it,  many  in 
every  part  fall  out  of  it  into  some  or  other  of 
the  devious  tracts  and  windings  which  termi- 
nate in  destruction.  Amidst  these  alarming 
dangers  we  have  a  sure  guide  :  the  light  of 
divine  revelation  safely  points  out  to  us  the 
strait  way,  and  Christ  bids  us  follow  him,  walk 
by  his  spirit,  carefully  tread  in  his  steps,  and 
keep  always  close  to  his  direction.  If  ever  we 
forsake  his  divine  guidance,  we  lose  and  be- 
wilder ourselves.  He  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  Many  saints  have  followed  this 
rule,  and  escaped  all  dangers,  who  seem  to  cry 
out  to  us,  "  This  is  the  right  way  :  walk  you 
in  it."  Can  we  have  a  greater  comfort,  en- 
couragement, or  assistance  than  to  have  thern 
always  before  our  eyes?  The  example  of  a 
God  made  man  for  us  is  the  greatest  model 
which  we  are  bound  continually  to  study  in  his 
divine  life  and  precepts.  Those  who  in  all 
stations  in  the  world  have  copied  his  holy 
maxims  and  conduct,  sweetly  invite  us  to  this 
imitation  of  our  divine  original:  everyone  of 
them  cries  out  to  us,  with  St.  Paul,1  Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  me,  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.  Their 
example,  if  always  placed  before  our  eyes,  will 
withhold  us  from  being  hurried  away  by  the 
torrent  of  the  world,  and  its  pernicious  maxims  : 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  heroic  conflicts, 
and  the  sight  of  the  crowns  they  now  enjoy, 
will  be  our  comfort  and  support.  What  can 
give  us  greater  joy  in  this  valley  of  tears  than 
to  think  often  on  the  bliss  which  these  glorious 
conquerors  already  possess,  and  on  the  means 
by  which  they  attained  to  it  ?  We  ourselves 
press  close  after  them,  and  even  now  are  not 
far  from  the  same  glory  ;  for  we  live  on  the 
borders  of  it.  The  longest  life  is  very  short: 
and  every  moment  in  it  may,  by  the  least  un- 
expected incident,  ingulf  us  suddenly  in  the 
abyss  of  eternity,  and  remove  us  into  the  society 
of  these  glorious  saints.  Can  we  desire  this 
bliss,  and  not  love,  honour,  and  always  bear 
them  in  mind? 

SAINT  ALICE,  OR  ADELAIDE, 
EMPRESS. 

The  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  called 
also  of  Aries,  was  erected  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
emperor  and  king  of  France,  who,  in  S79, 
bestowed  Burgundy,  Provence,  Bresse,  and 
Dauphine,  with  his  title  on  his  brother-in-law 
Bose,  descended  by  the  mother  from  Lewis 
Debonnair.*  Rudolph  or  Ralph  II.  king  of 
1  1  Cor.  xi.  1. 


*  After  the  death  of  king  Ralph  III.  the  emperor 
Conr.nl  II.  annexed  all  Burgundy  to  the  empire.  But 
several  provincial  governors  made  themselves  masters  in 
their  districts  :  namely,  the  counts  of  Savoy,  Burgundy, 
and  Provence  ;  the  dauphin  of  Viennois,  and  the  lord 
■I  Bresse;  the  first  confederation  of  the  Switzers  and 
Gri  ons  is  said  also  to  have  been  then  formed. 
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Burgundy,  was  father  to  St.  Alice,  whom  he 
left  at  his  death,  in  937,  only  six  years  old. 
At  sixteen  she  was  married  to  Loth  aire,  king: 
of  Italy,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  named 
Emma,  who  was  afterward  married  to  Lolhaire, 
king  of  France.  The  death  of  our  saint's  hus- 
band, which  happened  about  the  year  949,  left 
herayoung  widow, and  the  afflictions  with  which 
she  was  visited  contributed  perfectly  to  disen- 
gage her  heart  from  the  work!,  and  make  her 
devote  herself  to  the  practice  of  piety,  which 
had  been  from  her  infancy  the  riding  inclina- 
tion of  her  heart.  Berengarius  III.  margrave 
of  Yvrea,  possessed  himself  of  all  Lombardy, 
arid  succeeded  in  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
This  prince,  who  had  always  been  the  declared 
enemy  of  his  predecessor's  family,  cast  Alice 
into  prison  at  Pavia,  where  she  suffered  the 
greatest  hardships  and  indignities.  She  at 
length  found  means  to  make  her  escape,  and 
fled  toward  Germany ;  but  was  met  by  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  who,  at  the  solicitation  of 
pope  Agapetus  II.  was  marching  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  do  her 
justice.  He  made  himself  master  of  Pavia 
and  other  places,  and  married  Alice,*  but 
restored  the  kingdom  to  Berengarius,  upon 
condition  he  should  hold  it  of  the  empire. 
Berengarius  soon  forgot  his  engagements : 
whereupon  Otho,  at  the  earnest  request  of  pope 
John  XII.  sent  his  son  Luitolph  against  him, 
and  Luitolph,  after  gaining  many  victories, 
dying,  the  emperor  went  in  person  into  Italy, 
made  Berengarius  prisoner,  and  banished  him 
into  Germany,  where  he  died  at  Bamberg. 
After  this  victory,  Otho  was  crowned  emperor 
at  Rome  by  the  pope  in  963. 

The  good  empress  was  not  puffed  up  with 
prosperity,  and  made  use  both  of  her  riches  and 
power  only  to  do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to 
protect,  comfort,  and  relieve  all  that  were  in 
distress.  Otho  I.  surnamed  the  Great,  died  in 
973,  having  reigned  as  king  of  Germany  thirty- 
six  years,  as  emperor  almost  eleven.  Alice 
educated  her  son  Otho  II.  with  great  care,  and 
his  reign  was  happy  so  long  as  he  governed  by 
her  directions.f     But  not  standing  upon  his 

*  Otho  I.  son  of  Henry,  or  the  Fowler,  succeeded  his 
father  in  936  ;  had  by  Editha,  his  first  wife,  a  son, 
named  Luitolph  ;  and  by  St.  Alice,  his  second  wife, 
Otho  II.  his  successor. 

f  St.  Alice  long  made  use  of  Adklbert,  first  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  for  her  spiritual  director  and 
counsellor.  He  is  by  many  historians  ranked  among  the 
saints,  and  Alice  and  her  husband  had  so  great  a  share 
in  his  apostolic  missions,  that  a  short  account  of  his  life 
serves  to  illustrate  their  actions.  Henry  the  Fowler,  king 
of  Germany,  having  reestablished  the  abbey  of  St.  Maxi- 
inin  at  Triers,  that  house  became  a  nursery  of  great 
prelates  and  saints.  Among  these  one  of  the  most 
eminent  was  Adelbert.  In  his  youth,  dreading  that 
learning  which  only  swells  the  heart,  he  always  began 
and  ended  his  studies  by  prayer,  and  interrupted  them 
by  long  devout  meditations,  and  by  continual  sighs  to 
God.  At  the  same  time  he  laboured  to  purify  his  un- 
derstanding, and  disengage  his  affections  from  earthly 
things  by  sincere  humility,  and  the  mortification  of  his 
will  and  senses.    Thus  he  became  remarkably  distin- 


guard  against  flatterers,  he  suffered  his  heart 
to  be  debauched  by  evil  counsellors.  Alter 
the  death  of  his  first  wile,  who  was  daughter 

guished  among  his  brethren  for  that  sincere  piety  which 
edifies,  and  he  appeared  excellently  fitted  to  communi- 
cate to  Others  that  spirit  with  which  he  was  replenished, 
when  he  was  called  out  of  his  retirement  to  preach  the 
pure  maxims  of  the  gospel  to  others. 

The  Rugi  or  Rani  about  the  year  960,  by  deputies 
entreated  the  emperor  Otho  I.  to  procure  them  a  bishop 
who  might  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith.  This 
fierce  nation  inhabited  part  of  Pomerania  between  the 
rivers  Oder  and  Wipper,  (where  the  city  Rugenwald  in 
Brandenburg  still  bears  their  name,)  and  the  isle  of 
Rugen  in  the  Baltic.  Helmoldus,  in  his  accurate  chro- 
nicle of  the  Slavi,  (1.  1.  c.  2.)  informs  us  that  they  were 
a  savage  people,  and  the  only  tribe  of  the  Slavi  or  Sla- 
vonians which  had  a  king ;  that  they  had  also  a  high 
priest,  whose  sway  was  very  great  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  :  they  pretended  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  gods,  or  rather  with  the  devils,  in  a  famous  temple 
in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  in  which  the  people  lodged  their 
treasures,  and  to  which  the  neighbouring  nations  sent 
frequently  rich  presents.  Neither  St.  Anscharius  nor  St. 
Rembertus  had  preached  to  this  barbarous  nation.  But 
certain  monks  of  New-Corbie,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  le 
Debonnaire,  undertook  a  mission  among  them,  and  with 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  converted  many  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Slavi,  and  the  whole 
island  of  Rugen,  in  which  they  built  an  oratory  in  honour 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  memory  of 
St.  Vitus  the  patron  of  New-Corbie.  This  island  had  been 
the  seat  of  error,  and  the  metropolis  of  idolatry  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  savage  inhabitants,  soon  after 
their  conversion,  apostatized  again  from  the  faith ;  and 
added  to  former  superstitions  a  new  monstrous  extrava- 
gance by  honouring  St.  Vitus  as  the  chief  of  all  their 
gods,  erecting  to  him  a  stately  temple  and  an  idol  with 
sacrifices,  glorying  only  in  his  name,  and  suffering  no 
merchant  to  come  among  them,  nor  any  one  to  buy  or 
sell  any  thing  who  did  not  first  give  some  offering  for 
the  sacrifices  or  temple  of  their  god,  whom  corruptly  for 
St.  Vite,  they  called  Swantewith.  "  Thus  whom  we 
confess  a  martyr  and  servant  of  Christ  they  adore  as 
God,"  says  Helmoldus,  (1.  1.  c.  6.)  •'  a  creature  for  the 
Creator:  nor  is  there  any  nation  under  the  sun  that  so 
much  abhors  Christians,  especially  Christian  priests." 
Out  of  hypocrisy,  as  appeared  by  the  event,  they  peti- 
tioned for  preachers.  Otho  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
received  their  messengers  with  joy,  and  chose  first  Libu. 
this,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's  at  Mentz,  for  their  bishop ; 
but  he  dying  before  he  set  out,  Adelbert  was  pitched 
upon,  and  ordained  bishop  of  the  Rugi.  Otho  munifi- 
cently furnished  him  with  all  things  necessary,  and  the 
new  bishop  entered  the  country  with  a  select  number  of 
fellow-preachers.  But  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
hardened  against  the  truth  :  and  several  of  the  mi>siona- 
ries  being  massacred  by  them,  the  rest,  with  the  bishop, 
with  great  difficulty,  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  and, 
despairing  of  success,  returned  to  their  monasteries. 
This  mission  happened  in  the  year  961. 

Adelbert  was  made  abbot  of  Wurtzburgh  in  966,  and 
in  970  first  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  which  see  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Metropolitan  of  the  Slavi,  by 
pope  John  XIII.  at  the  request  of  Otho  I.  who  seeing 
many  provinces  of  the  Slavi  converted  to  the  faith,  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  this  church  with  five  suffra- 
gans under  it,  namely  of  Merseburg,  Cicen,  Mifflin, 
Posna  or  Brandenburg,  and  Havelherg,  all  situate  in  the 
territory  of  the  Slavi.  That  great  prince,  the  conqueror 
of  Bohemia  and  of  all  the  northern  nations  of  Germany, 
built,  or  rather  exceedingly  enlarged  and  ennobled  the 
city  of  Magdeburg,  at  the  desire  of  his  first  queen, 
Editha,  daughter  to  king  Edmund  of  England.  She  was 
buried  in  this  city,  as  was  afterward  the  emperor  himself, 
who  died  there  in  the  year  973.  His  second  wife,  St. 
Alice,  who  survived  him,  passed  here  the  greatest  part 
of  her  time  during  her  widowhood,  under  the  direction  of 
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to  Ihe  marquis  of  Austria,  he  married  Theo- 
phania,  b  Grecian  princess,  and  so  tar  forgot 

liis  duty  to  his  good  mother  as  to  banish  her 
from  court  Her  tears  tor  his  irregularities 
were  not  shed  in  vain.  Misfortunes  opened 
his  eyes;  he  recalled  her,  and,  with  the  most 
dutiful  deference,  reformed  the  abuses  of  the 
government  by  her  counsels.  The  young 
emperor  having  been  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  Calabria,  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Rome  in 
983,  after  he  had  reigned  nine  years.  His 
imperious  widow,  Theophania,  who  became 
regent  tor  her  son  Otho  111.  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  insult  her  pious  mother-in-law  ; 
but  Alice  made  no  other  return  for  all  the  ill 
treatment  she  received  at  her  hands  but  that  of 
meekness  and  patience.  The  young  empress 
being  snatched  away  by  a  sudden  death,  she 
was  obliged  to  take  upon  her  the  regency. 
On  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  perfectly  she 
was  dead  to  herself.  Power  she  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  burden  and  most  difficult  steward- 
ship :  but  she  applied  herself  to  public  affairs 

the  good  archbishop.  By  his  prudent  care  were  many 
churches  erected  in  all  those  parts,  and  supplied  with 
able  pastors  for  the  instruction  and  spiritual  assistance  of 
the  converted  nations.  He  settled  in  most  excellent 
Older  the  chapter  of  his  raetropolitical  church,  which  the 
aforesaid  emperor  had  munificently  founded ;  and  he 
converted  to  the  faith  great  numbers  of  the  Slavi,  whom 
lie  found  still  bewildered  in  the  shades  of  infidelity.  He 
enriched  the  church  of  Magdeburg  with  the  relics  of 
.St.  Maurice,  and  many  other  martyrs,  was  endued  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of 
an  apostle  during  the  twelve  years  which  he  governed 
his  church.  He  was  taken  ill  whilst  he  was  performing 
the  visitation  of  the  diocess  of  Merseburg,  and  having 
said  mass  at  Messebunh,  he  found  himself  so  weak  that 
he  laid  himself  down  on  a  carpet,  received  there  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church,  and  amidst  the  prayers  of  the  clergy 
happily  departed  to  our  Lord,  on  the  20th  day  of  June, 
982,  He  is  usually  styled  saint  by  agiographers,  who 
give  his  life  on  the  20th  of  June:  but  his  name  is  not 
found  in  any  known  calendars  of  the  Church.  Pape- 
broke  ami  Baillet  think  he  was  honoured  among  the 
saints  at  Magdeburg  before  the  change  of  religion,  by 
which  all  former  monuments  of  saints  there  were  abo- 
lished ;  insomuch  that  none  had  been  preserved  of  the 
veneration  of  St.  Norbert,  had  it  not  been  for  the  care 
which  was  taken   by  his  Order.     Nevertheless,  Joseph 

1  thinks  ])  isitive   proofs  ought  to   be  produced, 
before  his  name  be  placed  in  the  calendars.     On  his  life 
nee    Lambert   of  Shafnaburg.   1.  I)e  rebus  gestis  Ger- 
160.     Ditmarus,  Helmoldus,  two  chroni- 
cles of  Magdeburg,  quoted  by  Mauillon,  sa?c.  5.  Ben.  p. 
li,  in  Calend.  De  Origin.  Selavo- 

•  >■■  ■'•  ; .  26  i  et  ieq. 
.V  I).    Baromus,   ad    an.   959,    Pagi,  ib.    Mahillon, 
s.Tc.  5.    Hen.   p.  .')7. i.  and  the  BoUandists  by  mistake 
I:    ssi.   and   falsely  imagine 

kdelberl   preached  to  the  Russians  arid  Musco- 
Bl    Bruno  or   Huniface,  June  19, 
-  and   David.  July  2  I. 

itinued  in  their  apostasy  till,  in  1168, 

Waldcmac,  king  of  Denmark,  with   the  assistance  of  the 

ram*,  and  especially  the  Obotritaa,  sub- 
doed  ibis  whole  nation,  destroyed  their  famous  temple, 
and  caused  their  great  idol  Swantewith  to  be  hewn  to 

-hop  ofRoschilde,  and 
nemo  bishop  of  Meckelburg,  wlio  accompanied  bun, 
twelve  churches  m  th.'  country  of  these  Slavi, 
which  remained  a  long  time  tributary  to  Denmark.  See 
He, mold,  1.2.  c.  12.  and  Jos.  Assemaui,  in  Calend.Univ 
t.  l.p   J.SH. 


with  indefatigable  care.  She  showed  herself 
so  much  a  stranger  to  all  resentment,  as  to 
load  with  benefactions  those  courtiers  who 
had  formerly  given  her  most  to  suffer.  Her 
attention  to  the  public  concerns  never  made 
her  neglect  the  exercises  of  mortification  and 
devotion.  At  set  hours  she  retired  to  her 
oratory,  there  to  seek  by  humble  prayer  the 
direction  and  light  of  heaven  in  her  counsels, 
and  to  weep  before  God  for  those  sins  of  the 
people  which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  re- 
medy. In  correcting  others  she  felt  in  her  own 
breast  the  confusion  and  trouble  which  her 
correction  must  give  them ;  hence  she  forgot 
nothing  which  could  soften  it.  Thus,  by  gain- 
ing their  confidence  and  alfection,  she  easily 
conducted  them  to  virtue.  Her  own  house- 
hold appeared  as  regular  as  the  most  edifying 
monastery.  She  filled  all  the  provinces  which 
had  the  happiness  to  share  in  her  protection, 
but  especially  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  with 
religious  houses,  and  other  monuments  of  cha- 
rity and  piety,  and  she  zealously  promoted  the 
conversion  of  the  Rugi  and  other  infidels.  In 
the  last  year  of  her  life  she  took  a  journey  into 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  reconcile  the 
subjects  of  that  realm  to  king  Ralph,  her 
nephew,  and  died  on  the  road,  at  Salces,  in 
Alsace,  in  the  year  999.  Her  name  is  honoured 
in  the  calendars  of  several  churches  in  Ger- 
many, though  not  in  the  Roman.  A  portion 
of  her  relics  is  kept  in  a  costly  shrine  in  the 
Treasury  of  Relics  at  Hanover,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Lipsanographia  of  the  electoral 
palace  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  printed  in 
1713.  See  the  life  of  St.  Alice,  written  by  St. 
Odilo,  with  histories  of  her  miracles,  published 
by  Leibnitz,  Collectio  Scriptorum  Brunswi- 
censium,  t.  2.  p.  262. 

The   Irish    commemorate   on    this   day   St. 
Beanus,  a  bishop  in  Leinster.     Colgan,  MSS. 
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ST.  OLYMPIAS,  WIDOW. 

From  St.  Chrysostom's  seventeen  letters  to  her.  Palladius 
in  his  life.  Another  Palladius  in  Lausiac,  c.  4.5. 
Bosom.  1.  8.  c.  2.  Leo  Imp.  in  Kncomio  S.  Joan. 
Chrysostomi.     See  Tillemont,  t.  11.  p.  416. 

ABOUT  THE  YEAR  410. 

St.  Olympias,  the  glory  of  the  widows  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  was  a  lady  of  illustrious  de- 
scent and  a  plentiful  fortune.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  3C8,  and  left  an  orphan  under 
the  care  of  Procopius,  who  seems  to  have  been 
her  uncle  :  but  it  was  her  greatest  happiness 
that  she  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St.  Amphilochius,  a  most 
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virtuous  and  prudent  woman,  whom  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  called  a  perfect  pattern  of 
piety,  in  whose  life  the  tender  virgin  saw  as  in 
a  glass  the  practice  of  all  virtues,  and  it  was  her 
study  faithfully  to  transcribe  them  into  the  copy 
of  her  own  life.  From  this  example  which  was 
placed  before  her  eyes,  she  raised  herself  more 
easily  to  contemplate  and  to  endeavour  to  imitate 
Christ,  who  in  all  virtues  is  the  divine  original 
which  every  Christian  is  bound  to  act  after. 
Olympias,  besides  her  birth  and  fortune,  was, 
moreover,  possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  of 
mind  and  body  which  engage  affection  and 
respect.  She  was  very  young  when  she  mar- 
ried Nebridius,  treasurer  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  and  for  some  time  prefect  of 
Constantinople ;  but  he  died  within  twenty 
days  after  his  marriage.  Our  saint  was  ad- 
dressed by  several  of  the  most  considerable 
men  of  the  court,  and  Theodosius  was  very 
pressing  with  her  to  accept  for  her  husband 
Elpidius,  a  Spaniard,  and  his  near  relation. 
She  modestly  declared  her  resolution  of  remain- 
ing single  the  rest  of  her  days:  the  emperor 
continued  to  urge  the  affair,  and  after  several 
decisive  answers  of  the  holy  widow,  put  her 
whole  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the  prefect  of 
Constantinople,  with  orders  to  act  as  her 
guardian  till  she  was  thirty  years  old.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  disappointed  lover,  the  prefect 
hindered  her  from  seeing  the  bishops  or  going 
to  church,  hoping  thus  to  tire  her  into  a  com- 
pliance. She  told  the  emperor  that  she  was 
obliged  to  own  his  goodness  in  easing  her  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  managing  and  disposing 
of  her  own  money ;  and  that  the  favour  would 
be  complete  if  he  would  order  her  whole  for- 
tune to  be  divided  between  the  poor  and  the 
Church.  Theodosius,  struck  with  her  heroic 
virtue,  made  a  further  inquiry  into  her  manner 
of  living,  and  conceiving  an  exalted  idea  of  her 
piety,  restored  to  her  the  administration  of  her 
estate  in  391.  The  use  which  she  made  of  it, 
was  to  consecrate  the  revenues  to  the  purposes 
which  religion  and  virtue  prescribe.  By  her 
state  of  widowhood,  according  to  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  apostle,  she  looked  upon  herself  as 
exempted  even  from  what  the  support  of  her 
rank  seemed  to  require  in  the  world,  and  she 
rejoiced  that  the  slavery  of  vanity  and  luxury 
was  by  her  condition  condemned  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  itself.  With  great  fervour 
she  embraced  a  life  of  penance  and  prayer. 
Her  tender  body  she  macerated  with  austere 
fasts,  and  never  ate  flesh  or  any  thing  that  had 
life  :  by  habit,  long  watchings  became  as  natural 
to  her  as  much  sleep  is  to  others ;  and  she 
seldom  allowed  herself  the  use  of  a  bath,  which 
is  thought  a  necessary  refreshment  in  hot  coun- 
tries, and  was  particularly  so  before  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  linen.  By  meekness  and  humility 
she  seemed  perfectly  crucified  to  her  own  will, 
and  to  all  sentiments  of  vanity,  which  had  no 
place  in  her  heart,  nor  share  in  any  of  her 
actions.     The  modesty,  simplicity,  and  since- 


rity from  which  she  never  departed  in  her 
conduct,  were  a  clear  demonstration  what  was 
the  sole  object  of  her  affections  and  desires. 
Her  dress  was  mean,  her  furniture  poor,  her 
prayers  assiduous  and  fervent,  and  her  charities 
without  bounds.  These  St.  Chrysostom  com- 
pares to  a  river  which  is  open  to  all,  and 
diffuses  its  waters  to  the  bounds  of  the  earth, 
and  into  the  ocean  itself.  The  most  distant 
towns,  isles,  and  deserts  received  plentiful  sup. 
plies  by  her  liberality,  and  she  settled  whole 
estates  upon  remote  destitute  churches.  Her 
riches  indeed  were  almost  immense,  and  her 
mortified  life  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of 
consecrating  them  all  to  God.  Yet  St.  Chry- 
sostom found  it  necessary  to  exhort  her  some- 
times to  moderate  her  alms,  or  rather  to  be 
more  cautious  and  reserved  in  bestowing  them, 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  succour  those 
whose  distresses  deserved  a  preference. 

The  devil  assailed  her  by  many  trials,  which 
God  permitted  for  the  exercise  and  perfecting 
of  her  virtue.  The  contradictions  of  the  world 
served  only  to  increase  her  meekness,  humility, 
and  patience,  and  with  her  merits  to  multiply 
her  crowns.  Frequent  severe  sicknesses,  most 
outrageous  slanders  and  unjust  persecutions 
succeeded  one  another.  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  writes  to  her  as  follows.1 
"  As  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages and  merit  of  sufferings,  you  have  reason 
to  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  by  having  lived  con- 
stantly in  tribulation  you  have  walked  in  the 
road  of  crowns  and  laurels.  All  manner  of 
corporal  distempers  have  been  your  portion, 
often  more  cruel  and  harder  to  be  endured 
than  ten  thousand  deaths;  nor  have  you  ever 
been  free  from  sickness.  You  have  been  per- 
petually overwhelmed  with  slanders,  insults, 
and  injuries.  Never  have  you  been  free  from 
some  new  tribulation  :  torrents  of  tears  have 
always  been  familiar  to  you.  Among  all  these 
one  single  affliction  is  enough  to  fill  your  soul 
with  spiritual  riches."  Her  virtue  was  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  Church,  as  appears 
by  the  manner  in  which  almost  ail  the  saints 
and  great  prelates  of  that  age  mention  her. 
St.  Amphilochius,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Peter  of 
Sebaste,  and  others  were  fond  of  her  acquaint- 
ence,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
her,  which  always  tended  to  promote  God's 
glory  and  the  good  of  souls.  Nectarius,  arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople,  had  the  greatest 
esteem  for  her  sanctity,  and  created  her  dea- 
coness to  serve  that  church  in  certain  remote 
functions  of  the  ministry,  of  which  that  sex  is 
capable,  as  in  preparing  linen  for  the  altars, 
and  the  like.  A  vow  of  perpetual  chastity  was 
always  annexed  to  this  state.  St.  Chrysostom, 
who  was  placed  in  that  see  in  39S,  had  not  less 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  Olympias  than  his 
predecessor,  and  as  his  extraordinary  piety,  ex- 
perience, and  skill  in  sacred  learning,  made 
him  an  incomparable  guide  and  model  of  a 
1  St.  Chrys.  ep.  3. 
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spiritual  life,  he  was  so  much  the  more  ho- 
noured by  her:  hut  he  refused  to  charge  himself 
with  the  distribution  of  her  alms  as  Nectarius 
had  done.  She  was  one  of  the  last  persons 
whom  St.  Chrysostom  took  leave  of  when  he 
went  into  banishment  on  the  20th  of  June  in 
404.  She  was  then  in  the  great  church,  which 
seemed  the  place  of  her  usual  residence ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  tear  her  from  his  feet  by 
violence.  After  his  departure  she  had  a  great 
share  in  the  persecution  in  which  all  his 
friends  were  involved.  She  was  convened  he- 
fore  Optatus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who 
was  a  heathen.  She  justified  herself  as  to  the 
calumnies  which  were  shamelessly  alleged 
in  court  against  her ;  but  she  assured  the 
governor  that  nothing  should  engage  her  to 
hold  communion  with  Arsacius,  a  schismatical 
usurper  of  another's  see.  She  was  dismissed 
for  that  time,  and  was  visited  with  a  grievous 
fit  of  sickness,  which  afflicted  her  the  whole 
winter.  In  spring  she  was  obliged  by  Arsa- 
cius and  the  court  to  leave  the  city,  and  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place.  About  midsummer 
in  405  she  was  brought  back  to  Constantinople, 
and  again  presented  before  Optatus,  who, 
without  any  further  trial,  sentenced  her  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  because  she  refused  to  communi- 
cate with  Arsacius.  Her  goods  were  sold  by  a 
public  auction ;  she  was  often  dragged  before 
public  tribunals ;  her  clothes  were  torn  by  the 
soldiers,  her  farms  rifled  by  many  amongst  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  she  was  insulted  by 
her  own  servants,  and  those  who  had  received 
from  her  hands  the  greatest  favours.  Atticus, 
successor  of  Arsacius,  dispersed  and  banished 
the  whole  community  of  nuns  which  she  go- 
verned ;  for  it  seems,  by  what  Palladius  writes, 
that  she  was  abbess,  or  at  least  directress,  of  the 
monastery  which  she  had  founded  near  the 
great  church,  which  subsisted  till  the  fall  of  the 
Grecian  empire.  St.  Chrysostom  frequently 
encouraged  and  comforted  her  by  letters ;  but 
he  sometimes  blamed  her  grief.  This  indeed 
seemed  in  some  degree  excusable,  as  she  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  the  spiritual  consolation  and 
instruction  she  had  formerly  received  from  him, 
and  deplored  the  dreadful  evils  which  his  un- 
just banishment  brought  upon  the  Church. 
Neither  did  she  sink  into  despondency,  fail  in 
the  perfect  resignation  of  her  will,  or  lose  her 
confidence  in  God  under  her  affliction,  remem- 
bering that  God  is  ready  to  supply  every  help 
to  those  who  sincerely  seek  him,  and  that  he 
abandoned  not  St.  Paul's  tender  converts  when 
lie  so Hired  their  master  to  be  taken  from  them. 
St.  Chrysostom  bid  her  particularly  to  rejoice 
under  her  sicknesses,  which  she  ought  to  place 
among  her  most  precious  crowns,  m  imitation 
of  Job  and  Lazarus.  In  his  distress  she  fur- 
nished him  with  plentiful  supplies,  wherewith 
he  ransomed  many  captives,  and  relieved  the 
poor  in  the  wild  and  desert  countries  into  which 
he  was  banished.  She  also  sent  him  drugs  for 
his   own    use  when   he  laboured  under  a  bad 


state  of  health.  Her  lingering  martyrdom  was 
prolonged  beyond  that  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  for 
she  was  living  in  408,  when  Palladius  wrote 
his  Dialogue  on  the  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
The  other  Palladius,  in  the  Lausiac  history 
which  he  compiled  in  420,  tells  us,  that  she 
died  under  her  sufferings,  and,  deserving  to  re- 
ceive the  recompense  due  to  holy  confessors, 
enjoyed  the  glory  of  heaven  among  the  saints. 
The  Greeks  honour  her  memory  on  the  25th 
of  July;  but  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  the 
17th  of  December. 

The  saints  all  studied  to  husband  every  mo- 
ment to  the  best  advantage,  knowing  that  life  is 
very  short,  that  night  is  coming  on  apace,  in 
which  no  one  will  be  able  to  work,  and  that  all 
our  moments  here  are  so  many  precious  seeds 
of  eternity.  If  we  applied  ourselves  with  the 
saints  to  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  good 
works,  we  should  find  that  short  as  life  is,  it 
affords  sufficient  time  for  extirpating  our  evil 
inclinations,  learning  to  put  on  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  working  our  souls  into  a  heavenly  tem- 
per, adorning  them  with  all  virtues,  and  laying 
in  a  provision  for  eternity.  But  through  our 
unthinking  indolence,  the  precious  time  of  life 
is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  because  the  great- 
est part  of  it  is  absolutely  thrown  away.  So 
numerous  is  the  tribe  of  idlers,  and  the  class  of 
occupations  which  deserve  no  other  denomina- 
tion than  that  of  idleness,  that  a  bare  list  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  complaint  of  Seneca,  how 
much  soever  it  degrades  men  beneath  the  dignity 
of  reason,  and  much  more  of  religion,  agrees  no 
less  to  the  greatest  part  of  Christians,  than  to 
the  idolaters,  that  "  Almost  their  whole  lives 
are  spent  in  doing  nothing,  and  the  whole  in 


doing  nothing  to  the  purpose. 


Let  no   mo- 


ments be  spent  merely  to  pass  time  ;  diversions 
and  corporal  exercise  ought  to  be  used  with 
moderation,  only  as  much  as  may  seem  requi- 
site for  bodily  health  and  the  vigour  of  the 
mind.  Everyone  is  bound  to  apply  himself  to 
some  serious  employment.  This  and  his  ne- 
cessary  recreations  must  be  referred  to  God, 
and  sanctified  by  a  holy  intention,  and  other 
circumstances  which  virtue  prescribes ;  and  in 
all  our  actions  humility,  patience,  various  acts 
of  secret  prayer,  and  other  virtues  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasions,  to  be  exercised.  Thus 
will  our  lives  be  a  continued  series  of  good 
works,  and  an  uninterrupted  holocaust  of  di- 
vine praise  and  love.  That  any  parts  of  this 
sacrifice  should  be  defective,  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  our  daily  compunction  and  tears. 

ST.  BEGGA,  WIDOW  AND  ABBESS. 

This  saint  was  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Landen, 
eldest  sister  to  St.  Gertrude  of  Nivelle,  and 
married  Ansegise,  son  to  St.  Arnoul,  who  was 
some  time  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  afterward 
bishop  of  MetZ.  Her  husband  being  killed  ill 
Seneca,  ep, 
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hunting,  she  dedicated  herself  to  a  penitential 
state  of  retirement,  and,  after  performing'  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  built  seven  chapels  at 
Anden  on  the  Meuse,  in  imitation  of  the  seven 
principal  churches  at  Rome.  There  she  also 
founded  a  great  nunnery  in  imitation  of  that 
which  her  sister  governed  at  Nivelle,*  from 
which  she  was  furnished  with  a  little  colony 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  monastery,  and 
lived  under  her  direction.  Many  holy  virgins 
were  trained  up  by  them  in  the  perfect  practice 
of  piety.  The  rich  monastery  of  Anden  was 
afterward  converted  into  a  collegiate  church  of 
th'rty-two  canonesses  of  noble  families,  with 
ten  canons  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  It  is  situate 
in  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  in  the  diocess  of  Na- 
mur.  St.  Begga  departed  to  our  Lord  in  the 
year  698,  and  is  named  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology.  See  Mirreus,  in  Fastis  Belgicis,  and 
G.  Ryckel,  Vita  S.  Beggae  Beguinarum  et 
Beguardorum  Fundatricis.  Lovanii,  1631, 
in  4to. 
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SS.  RUFUS  AND  ZOZIMUS,  MM. 

From  St.  Polycarp's  Epistle,  n.  9.  p.  94. 
A.  D.  116. 

From  the  eminent  spirit  of  sanctity  which  the 
actions  and  writings  of  the  great  St.  Ignatius 
breathe,  we  are  to  tbrm  a  judgment  of  that  with 
which  these  holy  martyrs  were  animated.  They 
had  the  happiness  to  share  in  his  chains  and 
sufferings  for  Christ,  and  likewise  glorified  God 
by  martyrdom  under  Trajan,  about  the  year 
116.  St.  Polycarp  says  of  them,  "  They  have 
not  run  in  vain,  but  in  faith  and  righteousness  ; 
and  they  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was  due  to 
them  from  the  Lord,  with  whom  they  also  suf- 
fered. For  they  loved  not  the  present  world, 
but  Him  who  died,  and  was  raised  again  by 
God  for  us."  Whether  Antioch  or  Philippi, 
where  they  seem  to  have  preached,  or  what 
other  city  of  the  East  was  the  theatre  of  their 
triumph,  is  uncertain.  St.  Polycarp,  writing 
to  the  Philippians,  says  : — "  Wherefore  I  ex- 

*  Many  ascribe  to  St.  Begga  the  institution  of  the 
Beguines,  very  numerous  at  Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  other 
places  in  Brabant,  the  Flemish  Flanders,  and  some  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  They  devote 
themselves  to  the  divine  service  under  simple  vows  of 
chastity,  and  certain  pious  rules,  which  only  oblige  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  that  state.  But  .Egidius  Aureae 
Vallis,  and  other  historians  inform  us,  that  the  Beguines 
were  instituted  by  Lambert  le  Begue  or  Balhus,  a  pious 
priest  of  Liege,  in  1170,  and  derive  from  him  their  name. 
See  jEgidius  Aureae  Vallis,  in  Gestis  Episcoporum  Leo- 
diens.  Cheapville,  t.  2.  p.  126.  Miraeus  in  Chron.  Cis- 
terc.  p.  199.  Sanderus  et  Foppens  in  Bibl.  Belg.  t.  2.  p. 
796.  Also,  Disquisitio  Historica  de  Origine  Beghina- 
rum,  Autore  P.  Coens.  Leodii,  1629:  and  Lettre  sur 
l'Origine  et  Progres  des  Beg  iue ,. 


hort  all  of  you  that  ye  obey  the  word  of  righ- 
teousness, and  exercise  all  patience,  which  ye 
have  seen  set  forth  before  your  eyes,  not  only  in 
the  blessed  Ignatius,  and  Zozimus,  and  Rufus, 
but  in  others  that  have  been  among  you  ;  and 
in  Paul  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles." 

The  primitive  martyrs  rejoiced  .exceedingly 
in  being  called  to  suffer  for  Christ.  If  faith 
was  as  lively  and  active  in  us,  and  if  the  divine 
love  exerted  its  power  in  our  hearts,  we  should 
rejoice  at  all  occasions  of  practising  meekness 
and  patience,  which  we  should  look  upon  as 
our  greatest  happiness  and  gain.  To  forgive 
an  injury,  to  bear  well  an  affront,  or  to  suffer 
with  perfect  resignation,  patience,  and  humility, 
is  a  glorious  victory  gained  over  ourselves,  by 
which  we  vanquish  our  passions,  and  improve 
in  our  souls  the  habits  of  those  divine  virtues 
in  which  consists  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
resemblance  we  are  commanded  to  bear  to  him. 
Occasions  occur  in  almost  all  our  actions  ;  yet 
we  lose  them,  and  even  suffer  our  passions  to 
reign  in  them  to  the  offence  of  God,  the  scan- 
dal of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  infinite  preju- 
dice of  our  souls.  Do  we  consider  that  the 
least  exertion  of  meekness,  humility,  or  charity, 
is  something  much  greater  and  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  conquest  of  empires  and  the 
whole  world  could  be  ?  For  Alexander  to  have 
once  curbed  his  anger  on  ever  so  small  an  occa- 
sion, would  have  been  a  far  more  glorious 
victory  than  all  his  conquests,  even  if  his  wars 
had  been  just.  For  nothing;  is  so  heroic  as  for 
a  man  to  vanquish  his  passions,  and  learn  to 
govern  his  own  soul.  Why  then  do  not  we 
take  all  necessary  precautions  to  watch  and 
to  arm  ourselves  for  these  continual  occasions? 
Why  are  not  we  prepared,  and  upon  our  guard 
to  check  all  sudden  sallies  of  our  passions,  and, 
under  provocations,  to  show  by  silence,  meek- 
ness, and  patience,  that  we  study  truly  to  prove 
ourselves  disciples  of  Christ? 

SAINT   GATIAN,   FIRST  BISHOP  OF 
TOURS,  C. 

St.  Gatian  came  from  Rome  with  St.  Diony- 
sius  of  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  and  preached  the  faith  principally  at 
Tours  in  Gaul,  where  he  fixed  his  episcopal 
see.  The  Gauls  in  that  part  were  extremely 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  their  idols.  But  no 
contradictions  or  sufferings  were  able  to  dis- 
courage or  daunt,  this  true  apostle;  and  by 
perseverance  he  gained  several  to  Christ.  He 
assembled  his  little  flock  in  grots  and  caves, 
and  there  celebrated  the  divine  mysteries.  For 
he  was  obliged  often  to  lie  hid  in  lurking  holes 
a  long  time  together  in  order  to  escape  a  cruel 
death,  with  which  the  heathens  frequently 
threatened  him,  and  which  he  was  always 
ready  to  receive  with  joy  if  he  had  (alien  into 
their  hands.  Having  continued  his  labours 
with  unwearied  zeal  amidst  Frequent  sufferings 
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nnd  dangers  for  near  the  space  of  fifty  years,  he 
died  in  peace,  and  was  honoured  with  miracles. 
See  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  1.  c.  30.  the  Ro- 
man Martyrology,  and  Gallia  Christiana. 

ST.  WINEBALD,  ABBOT,  C. 

St.  Richard,  the  English-Saxon  king,  seems 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  Westsex ;  for  he  was 
related  to  St.  Boniface,  and  set  out  on  his  pil- 
grimage from  Hamble-Haven  in  that  country. 
It  is  thought  that  he  was  one  of  those  princes 
who  ruled  in  part  of  that  kingdom,  till  they 
were  compelled  to  give  way  to  king  Ceadwall.1 
God  blessed  him  with  three  children,  St.  Wine- 
bald,  the  eldest,  St.  Willibald,  who  died  bishop 
of  Eystadt,  and  St.  Walburga.  St.  Richard 
leaving  his  native  country,  took  with  him  his 
two  sons,  and  embarking  at  Hamble-Haven, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  visiting 
all  the  places  of  devotion  on  his  way,  travelled 
into  Italy,  intending  to  go  to  Rome:  but  at 
Lucca  fell  sick  and  died  about  the  year  722. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Fri- 
gidian,*  and  on  account  of  certain  famous 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  was  taken  up  by 
Gregory  bishop  of  Lucca,  by  the  pope's  autho 
rity,  and  is  kept  in  a  rich  shrine  in  that  church. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
on  the  7th  of  February.  SS.  Winebald  and 
Willibald  accomplished  their  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  After  some  stay  there  to  perform  their 
devotions,  St.  Willibald  undertook  another  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  places  in  Palestine  ;  but 
Winebald,  who  is  by  some  called  Wunibald, 
who  was  from  his  childhood  of  a  weak  sickly 
constitution,  remained  at  Rome,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  seven  years,  took  the  tonsure, 
and  devoted  himself  with  his  whole  heart  to 
the  divine  service,  Then  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  engaged  a  third  brother  and  several 
among  his  kindred  and  acquaintance  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  journey  back  to  Rome,  and 
there  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  religious 
state.  St.  Boniface,  who  was  our  saint's  cou- 
sin, coming  to  that  city  in  738,  prevailed  with 
him  upon  motives  of  charity  to  undertake  a 
share  of  his  labours  in  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
fidels and  in  founding  the  infant  Church  of 
Germany.  Winebald  accompanied  him  into 
Thuringia,  and  being  ordained  priest  by  that 
holy  archbishop,  took  upon  him  by  his  commis- 
sion, the  care  of  seven  churches  in  that  country, 
especially  at  Erfurt,  as  the  nun  informs  us  in 
the  life  of  our  saint.  These  churches  the  chro- 
nicle of  Andesches  and  Bruschitis  call  seven 
monasteries;    but  without  authority  or  proba- 

1  Bede,1.4c.  12. 

*  St.  Frigidian,  ur  Ftidiau,  an  Irishman,  who  is  ho- 
noured on  the  lStli  of  March,  and  his  translation  on  the 
1 8th  of  November  ,wa8  bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  sixth  century, 
famous  for  sanctity  and  miracles,  and  was  buried  in  this 
church,  which  he  had  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent : 
but  it  since  bears  his  name,  and  now  belongs  to  a  famous 
monastery  of  OUvetan  monks. 


bility,  as  Serarius  observes.  St.  Willibald  was 
made  bishop  of  Aychstadt  in  Franconia  in  781 
and  being  desirous  to  erect  a  double  monastery 
which  might  be  a  pattern  and  seminary  of  piety 
and  learning  to  the  numerous  churches  which 
he  had  planted,  prevailed  with  his  brother 
Winebald,  and  his  sister  Walburga,  whom  he 
invited  out  of  England,  to  undertake  that 
charge. 

Winebald  therefore  translated  his  monastery 
from  Schwanfield  to  Heidenheim,  where,  having 
purchased  a  wild  spot  of  ground  covered  with 
shrubs  and  bushes,  he  cleared  it  and  built  first 
little  cells  or  mean  cottages  for  himself  and  his 
monks,  and  shortly  after  erected  a  monastery. 
A  nunnery  was  founded  by  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  St.  Walburga  governed.  The 
idolaters  often  attempted  the  life  of  St.  Wine- 
bald by  poison  and  by  open  violence:  but  by 
the  divine  protection  he  escaped  their  snares, 
and  continued  by  his  zealous  labours  to  dilate 
on  every  side  the  pale  of  Christ's  fold.  He 
was  solicitous  in  the  first  place  to  maintain  in 
his  religious  community  the  perfect  spirit  of 
their  holy  state,  teaching  them  above  all  things 
to  persevere  instant  in  prayer*  and  to  keep 
inviolably  in  mind  the  humility  of  our  Lord, 
and  his  meekness  and  holy  conversation,  as  the 
standard  from  which  they  were  never  to  turn 
their  eyes.  They  who  find  a  reluctance  arising 
from  the  corruption  of  their  passions,  must 
nevertheless  force  themselves  cheerfully  to  all 
that  which  is  good,  especially  to  divine  love, 
fraternal  compassion,  patience  when  they  are 
despised,  meekness,  and  assiduous  prayer;  for 
God,  beholding  their  conflicts  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  desires  and  endeavours,  will  in  the 
end  grant  them  the  true  grace  of  prayer,  meek- 
ness, and  the  bowels  of  mercy,  and  will  fill 
them  with  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  state 
the  Lord  seems  to  perform  all  things  in  them  ; 
so  sweet  do  humility,  love,  meekness,  and 
prayer  become.  Thus  our  holy  abbot  encou- 
raged his  spiritual  children,  and  strengthened 
in  them  the  spirit  of  Christ;  but  he  inculcated 
to  them  both  by  word  and  example,  that  Christ 
never  plants  his  spirit  nor  establishes  the  king- 
dom of  his  grace  in  souls  which  are  not  pre- 
pared by  self-denial,  mortification,  obedience, 
simplicity,  a  life  of  prayer,  and  profound  humi- 
lity ;  for  self-elevation  is  the  greatest  abasement, 
and  self-abasement  is  the  highest  exaltation, 
honour,  and  dignity.  For  only  he  can  cleave 
to  the  Lord  who  has  freed  his  heart  from 
earthly  lusts,  and  disengaged  his  affections 
from  the  covetousness  of  the  world.  St.  Wine- 
bald  was  afflicted  many  years  with  sickness,  and 
had  a  private  chapel  erected  in  his  own  cell,  in 
which  lie  said  mass  when  he  was  not  able  to 
go  to  church.  Once,  being  looked  upon  as 
brought  by  his  distemper  to  extremity,  and 
almost  to  the  point  of  death,  he  made  a  visit  of 
devotion  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Boniface,  once  his 
spiritual  father  and  much  honoured  friend  in 
*  Rom.  xiii.  12, 
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Christ :  and  in  three  weeks'  time  was  restored 
to  his  health.  Some  time  after,  lie  relapsed  into 
his  former  ill  state  of  health,  and  in  his  last 
moments  earnestly  exhorted  his  disciples  to  ad- 
vance with  their  whole  might  toward  God  with- 
out stopping  or  looking  behind  them  ;  for  no 
one  can  be  found  worthy  to  enter  the  holy  city, 
who  strives  not  by  doing  his  utmost  that  his 
name  be  written  in  heaven  with  the  first-born. 
For  this,  in  the  earnestness  of  our  desires,  we 
ought  to  pour  out  tears  day  and  night.  Our 
saint  had  made  them,  as  it  were,  the  very  food 
of  the  soul,  and  having  been  tried  and  purified 
by  a  lingering  sickness  as  the  pure  gold  in  the 
furnace,  went  to  God  on  the  18th  of  December, 
760.  After  his  death  St. Willibald  committed  the 
superintendency  over  the  monastery  of  monks  to 
the  holy  abbess  St.  Walburga  solong  as  she  lived. 
The  monastery  of  Heidenheim  was  finally  dis- 
solved upon  the  change  of  religion  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  in  which  it 
was  situated.  The  nun  who  wrote  the  life  oi 
St.  Winebald  assures  us,  that  several  miraculous 
cures  were  performed  at  his  tomb.  St.  Ludger 
also  writes  in  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  of  Utrecht, 
"  Winebald  was  very  dear  to  my  master  Gre- 
gory, and  shows  by  great  miracles  since  his 
death  what  he  did  whilst  living."  Rader  testi- 
fies, that  St.  Winebald  is  honoured  among  the 
saints  in  several  churches  in  Germany,  though 
his  name  is  not  inserted  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology,  as  Mabillon  and  Basnage  remark.  See 
his  life,  wrote,  not  by  St.  Walburga,  as  some 
have  said,  but  by  another  contemporary  nun  of 
her  monastery,  who  had  before  wrote  the  life  of 
St.  Willibald.  In  that  of  St.  Winebald  we 
have  an  account  of  the  manner  of  canonizing 
saints  in  that  age,  and  of  the  twofold  labour  to 
which  monks  then  applied  themselves,  in  tilling 
land  and  making  that  which  was  wild  arable; 
and  in  instructing  and  preaching.  This 
work  was  published  entire  by  Canisius  in  his 
Lectiones  Antiquae,  t.  4.  more  correctly  by  Ma- 
billon, Act.  Ben.  t.  4.  and  most  accurately  by 
Basnage  in  his  edition  of  Canisius  in  1725,  t. 
2.  part  2. 


DECEMBER  XIX. 


ST.  NEMESION,  M.  &c. 

From  St.  Dionysius  of  Alex,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
1.  6.  c.  41.p.307.ed.Cantabr. 

A.  D.  250. 

In  the  persecution  of  Decius,  Nemesion,  an 
Egyptian,  was  apprehended  at  Alexandria  upon 
an  indictment  for  theft.  The  servant  of  Christ 
easily  cleared  himself  of  that  charge,  but  was 
immediately  accused  of  being  a  Christian. 
Hereupon  he  was  sent  to  the  Augustal  prefect 
of  Egypt,   and  confessing  his  faith  at  his  tri- 


bunal, he  was  ordered  to  be  scourged  and  tor 
meuted  doubly  more  grievously  than  the  thieves: 
after  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  with 
the  most  criminal  amongst  the  robbers  and 
other  malefactors;  whereby  he  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  more  perfectly  to  imitate  the 
death  of  our  divine  Redeemer.  There  stood  at 
the  same  time  near  the  prefect's  tribunal  ibur 
soldiers,  named  Ammon,  Zeno,  Ptolemy,  and 
Ingenuus,  and  another  person,  whose  name  was 
Theophilus,  who,  being  Christians,  boldly  en- 
couraged a  confessor  who  was  hanging  on  the 
rack.  They  were  soon  taken  notice  of,  and 
presented  to  the  judge,  who  condemned  them 
to  be  beheaded  :  but  was  himself  astonished  to 
see  the  joy  with  which  they  walked  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Heron,  Ater,  and  Isidore,  both 
Egyptians,  with  Dioscorus,  a  youth  only  fifteen 
years  old,  were  committed  at  Alexandria  in  the 
same  persecution.  First  of  all  the  judge  took 
the  youth  in  hand,  and  began  to  entreat  him 
with  fair  speeches;  then  he  assailed  him  with 
various  torments ;  but  the  generous  youth 
neither  would  bow  at  his  flatteries,  nor  could 
be  terrified  or  broken  by  his  threats  or  torments. 
The  rest,  after  enduring  the  most  cruel  rending 
and  disjointing  of  their  limbs,  were  burnt  alive. 
But  the  judge  discharged  Dioscorus,  on  account 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  years,  saying,  he  al- 
lowed him  time  to  repent,  and  consult  his  own 
advantage,  and  expressing  that  he  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  dazzling  beauty  of  his 
countenance.  In  the  Roman  Martyrology  St. 
Nemesion  is  commemorated  on  the  19th  of 
December,  the  rest  of  these  martyrs  on  other 
days. 

SS.  Meuris  and  Thea,  two  holy  women  at 
Gaza  in  Palestine,  when  the  persecution  raged 
in  that  city  under  the  successors  of  Dioclesian, 
bore  up  bravely  against  all  the  cruelty  of  men, 
and  malice  of  the  devil,  and  triumphed  over 
both  to  the  last  moment.  Meuris  died  under 
the  hands  of  the  persecutors:  but  Thea  lan- 
guished some  time  after  she  had  passed  through 
a  dreadful  variety  of  exquisite  torments,  as  we 
learn  from  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Porphy- 
rins of  Gaza,  written  about  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  Their  relics  were  deposited  in 
a  church  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Timothy; 
on  whom  see  August  19. 

Can  we  call  to  mind  the  fervour  of  the  saints 
in  labouring  and  suffering  cheerfully  for  God, 
and  not  feel  a  holy  ardour  glow  in  our  own 
breasts,  and  our  souls  strongly  affected  with 
their  heroic  sentiments  of  virtue?  This  St.  Ma- 
carius  of  Egypt  used  to  illustrate  by  the  follow- 
ing familiar  apophthegm  :  "  As  he  1  hat  goes  into 
a  shop,  where  are  ointments  and  perfumes,  and 
takes  a  few  turns  in  it,  though  he  neither  buys 
nor  tastes  of  any  thing,  yet  he  enjoys  the  scent, 
and  is  perfumed  thereby  :  even  so  he  that  con 
verses  with  the  holy  fathers,  (or  reads  their 
actions,)  derives  a  salutary  influence  from  them 
They  show  him  true  humility;  and  both  their 
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discourses  and  example  are  of  service,  and  as  a 
wall  and  fence  against  the  incursions  of  de- 
mons."1 


ST.  SAMTIIANA,  V.  ABBESS. 

She  founded  the  monastery  of  Cluaiubronaeh, 
on  the  borders  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  and  de- 
parted to  our  Lord  in  738.     See  Colgan. 


DECEMBER  XX. 


SAINT  PHILOGONIUS,  BISHOP  OF 
ANTIOCH,  C. 

From   the  panegyric,  spoke   by  St.  Chrysostom  on  his 
festival,  t.  1.  p.  492.  ed.  Monti'auc. 

A.  D.  322. 

St.  Philogonius  was  brought  up  to  the  law, 
and  made  a  considerable  figure  at  the  bar, 
being  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  still  more 
for  the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  life.  This  was  a  sufficient  motive  for 
dispensing  with  the  canons,  which  require  some 
time  spent  among  the  clergy  before  a  person  be 
advanced  to  the  highest  station  in  the  Church. 
Philogonius  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Antioch, 
upon  the  death  of  Vitalis  in  318,  and  St.  Chry- 
sostom mentions  the  flourishing  state  of  that 
church  in  his  time,  as  an  authentic  proof  of  his 
zeal  and  excellent  administration.  When  Arius 
broached  his  blasphemies  at  Alexandria  in  318, 
St.  Alexander  condemned  him,  and  sent  the 
sentence  in  a  synodal  letter  to  St.  Philogonius, 
who  strenuously  defended  the  catholic  faith 
before  the  assembly  of  the  council  of  Nice.  In 
the  storms  which  were  raised  against  the  Church, 
first  by  Maximin  II.  and  afterward  by  Licinius, 
St.  Philogonius  deserved  the  title  of  Confessor; 
he  died  in  the  year  322,  the  fifth  of  his  episco- 
pal dignity.  His  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Antioch  on  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  year 
3Sb",  in  which  St.  Chrysostom  pronounced  his 
panegyric,  touching  lightly  on  his  virtues,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  he  left  the  detail  of  them  to 
his  bishop,  Flavian,  who  was  to  speak  after 
him. 

St.  Chrysostom  extols  in  the  most  amiable 
terms  the  overflowing  peace  which  this  saint 
now  enjoys  in  a  state  of  bliss,  where  there  are 
no  conflicts,  no  irregular  passions,  no  more  of 
that  cold  word,  "  Mine  and  Thine,"  which  fills 
the  whole  world  with  wars,  every  family  with 
broils,  and  every  breast  with  restless  disquiets, 
gnawing  pains,  and  prickling  thorns.  St.  Phi- 
logonius had  so  perfectly  renounced  the  world, 
and  crucified  its  inordinate  desires  in  his  heart, 
that  he  received  in  this  life  the  earnest  of 
Christ's  spirit,  was  admitted  to  the  sacred 
;  S.  BIatt4na  iotex  ipothep ta  %*j  Pritium.p.  233. 
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council  of  the  heavenly  king,  and  had  free  access 
to  the  Almighty.  A  soul  must  here  learn  the 
heavenly  spirit,  and  be  well  versed  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  blessed,  if  she  hopes  to  reign 
witli  them  hereafter  :  she  must  belbrehand  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  m\steries  of  grace, 
and  the  functions  of  divine  love  and  praise. 
Persons  are  not  called  to  the  palace  of  an 
earthly  king  without  having  been  fashioned, 
I  and  for  a  long  time  exercised  in  the  manners  of 
the  court,  that  they  may  not  come  thither  utter 
strangers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  place,  says 
St.  Macarius.1 


ST.  PAUL  OF  LATRUS  OR  LATRA, 
HERMIT. 

The  father  of  this  saint,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  imperial  army,  being  slain  on  board  the 
Grecian  fleet,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Ma- 
hometans, his  mother  Eudocia  retired  from 
Pergamus  in  Asia,  which  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  into  Bithynia,  taking  her  two  sons 
with  her.  Basil,  who  was  the  eldest,  rejecting 
the  proposal  of  an  advantageous  match,  took 
the  monastic  habit  upon  Mount  Olympus  in 
that  country ;  but  soon  after,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  solitude,  retired  to  the  laura  founded  by 
St.  Elias,  and  afterward  to  Brachiana,  near 
Mount  Latrus.  When  their  mother  was  dead, 
he  engaged  his  younger  brother  to  embrace 
the  same  state  of  life.  Though  young,  he  had 
experienced  the  world  sufficiently  to  understand 
the  emptiness  and  dangers  of  its  enjoyments. 
He  saw  that  even  if  it  bestows  on  a  man  all 
things  it  can  give,  he  is  only  like  a  rich  man 
who  is  possessed  of  stately  houses,  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  enjoys  all  manner  of 
attendance  ;  yet  is  afflicted  with  inward  pains 
and  distempers,  under  which  neither  the  whole 
tribe  of  his  relations,  nor  his  riches,  nor  strength, 
nor  diversions  can  ease  his  pains;  nothing  at 
least  of  all  this  can  cleanse  him  from  sin.  But 
the  more  this  visible  world,  and  the  false  rest 
which  it  affords,  seem  to  cherish  the  body,  so 
much  the  more  do  they  sharpen  the  disorders 
of  the  soul,  and  increase  her  illness.  This  the 
pious  youth  seriously  considered,  and  resolved 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  cares  of  this  life, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  Lord,  crying  to  him 
night  and  day.  Basil  recommended  our  saint 
to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  abbot  of  Carya 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Latrus,  and  returning 
himself  to  Mount  Olympus,  he  died  abbot  of 
the  laura  of  St.  Elias. 

Paul  was  indefatigable  in  the  exercise  of 
holy  prayer,  and  having  no  other  desire  ♦han 
to  gain  heaven,  laboured  seriously  to  subdue 
his  body  by  mortification.  He  never  lay  down 
to  sleep,  but  only  leaned  his  head  against  a 
stone  or  tree.  No  unprofitable  word  was  ever 
heard  from  his  mouth:  and  the  sight  of  the 
tire,  which  put  him  in  mind  of  hell,  drew  tears 
from  his  eves  without  intermission  whenever 
-  S.  Macarius.  Iloui,  1 7  p.  205. 
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he  was  employed  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  his 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solitude  and  aus- 
terity, to  lead  an  eremetical  life  ;  but  his  abbot 
thinking-  him  too  young,  refused  him  leave  so 
long  as  he  lived  ;  but  this  he  obtained  after  his 
death.  His  first  cell  was  a  cave  on  the  highest 
part  of  Mount  Latrus,  where,  for  some  weeks, 
he  had  no  other  subsistence  than  green  acorns, 
which  caused  him  at  first  to  vomit  even  to 
blood.  After  eight  months  he  was  called  back 
by  the  abbot  to  Carya,  but  soon  after  allowed 
to  pursue  his  vocation,  and  chose  a  new  habita- 
tion on  the  highest  and  most  craggy  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  first  three  years  he  suffered 
most  grievous  temptations  ;  but  overcame  them 
by  steadiness  in  his  exercises,  and  especially  by 
assiduous  prayer.  A  countryman  sometimes 
brought  him  a  little  coarse  food  ;  but  he  mostly 
lived  on  what  grew  wild  on  the  mountain.  At 
first  he  wanted  water  ;  but  God  produced  a 
spring  with  a  constant  stream  near  his  dwell- 
ing. The  reputation  of  his  sanctity  being 
spread  through  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
several  persons  chose  to  live  near  him,  and 
built  there  a  laura  of  cells.  Paul,  who  had 
been  careless  of  himself  as  to  all  corporal  ne- 
cessaries, was  solicitous  that  no  provisions 
should  be  wanting  to  those  that  lived  under  his 
direction.  After  twelve  years,  regretting  to  see 
his  solitude  too  much  broken  into,  he  secretly 
withdrew  into  a  wild  part  of  the  mountains, 
where  he  had  no  company  but  that  of  wild 
beasts.  However,  he  visited  his  brethren  from 
time  to  time,  to  comfort  and  encourage  them  ; 
and  he  sometimes  led  them  into  the  forests  to 
sing  the  divine  praises  together.  Being  once 
asked  why  he  appeared  sometimes  joyful,  at 
other  times  sad,  he  answered,  "  When  nothing 
diverts  my  thoughts  from  God.  my  heart  swims 
in  excess  of  overflowing  joy,  insomuch  that  I 
often  forget  my  food,  and  all  earthly  things; 
but  it  is  an  affliction  to  live  amidst  the  distrac- 
tion of  worldly  conversation."  On  certain 
necessary  occasions  he  disclosed  something  of 
the  wonderful  communications  which  passed 
between  his  soul  and  God,  and  of  the  heavenly 
favours  which  he  received  in  contemplation. 
Desiring  to  find  a  closer  retirement,  he  passed 
to  the  isle  of  Samos,  and  there  concealed  him- 
self in  a  cave  upon  Mount  Cerces.  But  he 
was  soon  discovered,  and  many  flocking  to  him, 
he  reestablished  three  lauras,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Saracens  in  that  island.  The 
importunate  entreaties  of  the  monks  of  his  laura 
at  Latrus  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  his 
former  cell  on  the  top  of  that  mountain.  There 
he  lived  in  the  practice  of  penance  and  contem- 
plation, but  refused  not  instructions  to  those 
that  desired  them.  The  emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenetta  wrote  frequently  to  him,  asked 
his  advice  in  affairs  of  importance,  and  had 
always  reason  to  repent  when  he  did  not  follow 
it.  Popes,  bishops,  and  princes  often  sent  mes- 
sages to  him.  Such  was  his  tenderness  for 
the  poor,  that  he  gave  them  every  part  of  his 


own  coarse  meat  and  clothes  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  retrench:  and  once  he  would 
have  sold  hi  in  self  for  a  slave  to  procure  assist- 
ance for  certain  persons  in  deep  distress,  had 
he  not  been  prevented.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  drew  up  rules  for  his  laura.  On  the 
6th  of  December  in  956,  foreseeing  that  his 
death  drew  near,  he  came  down  from  his  cell 
to  his  laura,  said  mass  more  early  than  usual, 
then  took  to  his  bed,  being  seized  with  a  violent 
fever.  He  spent  his  last  moments  in  prayer, 
and  in  repeating  tender  instructions  to  his 
monks  till  his  happy  death,  which  fell  out  on 
the  15th  of  December,  on  which  day  he  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Greek  Synaxarium.  Pape- 
broke  tells  us,  he  found  his  name  in  some 
Greek  calendars  on  the  21st  of  December.  See 
his  life,  which  is  well  wrote,  quoted  by  Leo 
Allatius,  and  Jos.  Assemani  in  Cal.  Univ.  t.  5. 


467,  abridged  by  Fleury,  1.  55.  n.  52.  t.  12. 
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See  Tillemont.t.  l.p.  355.  Ant.  Pagi,  Critica,  vo..  i.  p. 
421.  The  false  Acts  of  St.  Thomas  are  rejected  by  pope 
Gelasius,  S.  Austin,  1.  contra  Adimant.  c.  12.  Contra 
Faust.  1.  22.  c.  9.  and  1.  1.  de  Serin.  D.  in  Monte.  S. 
Athan.  in  Synopsi,  S  Epiph.  lifer.  47.  and  S.  Cyril, 
cap.  6.  This  last  ascribes  these  Acts  to  Thomas,  a 
Manichean.  Those  in  Metaphrastes  are  taken  from 
them. 

FIRST  AGE. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Jews  and  other 
Orientals,  when  they  conversed  with  other  na- 
tions, to  assume  names  in  the  language  of  those 
countries  of  the  same  import  with  those  which 
they  bore  in  their  own,  that  the  sound  might 
be  less  uncouth  or  harsli  to  such  foreigners. 
For  where  languages,  though  there  is  always 
some  general  analogy,  differ  too  widely,  as  those 
of  the  Orientals  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  Sclavonian,  do  from  ours,  names  in  the  one 
appear  disagreeable  in  pronunciation,  unless 
they  are  softened,  and  brought  to  some  affinity. 
Thus  Tabitha  was  in  Greek  called  Dorcas,  a 
doc;  Cephas,  Peter,  Thomas  and  Didymus, 
Tkuuma,  or  Thama,  in  Chaldaic  signifying  a 
twin.  St.  Thomas  was  a  Jew,  and  probably 
a  Galilrean  of  low  condition,  according  to  Me- 
taphrastes, a  fisherman.  He  had  the  happiness 
to  follow  Christ,  and  was  made  by  him  an 
apostle  in  the  year  31'  If  he  appears  It)  have 
been  slow  in  understanding,  and  unacquainted 
with  secular  learning,  he  made  up  for  litis  by 
the  candour  and  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  piety  and  desires.  Of  this  he 
gave  a  proof  when  Jesus  was  going  up  to  the 
ghbourhood  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  raise 
1  Mat.  x.  3. 
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Lazarus  to  life,  where  the  priests  and  Pharisees 
were  contriving  his  death.  The  rest  of  the 
disciples  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  journey,  saying  :  Rabbi,  the  Jews  but  now 
sought  to  stone  thee ;  and  goest  thou  thither 
again  ?  But  St.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples  :  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
him*  So  ardent  was  his  love  of  his  divine 
master,  even  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  When  our  Lord  at  his  last  supper 
acquainted  his  disciples  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  them  ;  but  told  them  for  their  comfort 
that  he  was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them 
in  his  Father's  house,  our  apostle,  who  vehe- 
mently desired  to  follow  him,  said :  Lord,  we 
know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we 
know  the  way  ?3  Christ  presently  rectified  his 
misapprehension  by  returning  this  short,  but 
satisfactory  answer:  I  am  the  Way,  and  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  me.  By  which  he  gave  to  un- 
derstand, that  by  his  doctrine  and  example  he 
had  taught  men  the  path  of  salvation,  and  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  Way  that  leadeth  to  life, 
which  he  hath  both  opened  and  discovered  to 
us  ;  that  he  is  the  teacher  of  that  Truth  which 
directs  to  it ;  and  the  giver  of  that  Life  of 
grace  here,  and  of  a  glorious  eternity  hereafter, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  by  walking  in  this  way, 
and  according  to  this  truth. 

After  our  Lord  had  suffered,  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  on  the  same  day  had  appeared 
to  his  disciples,  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
his  resurrection,  Thomas  not  being  with  them 
on  that  occasion,  refused  to  believe  upon  their 
report  that  he  was  truly  risen,  presuming  that 
it  was  only  a  phantom,  or  mere  apparition,  un- 
less he  might  see  the  very  prints  of  the  nails, 
and  feel  the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  side.  On 
that  day  sevennight  our  merciful  Lord,  with 
infinite  condescension  to  this  apostle's  weak- 
ness, presented  himself  again,  when  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  assembled  together,  probably 
at  their  devotions ;  and  after  the  usual  saluta- 
tion of  Peace  be  unto  you,  he  turned  to  Tho- 
mas, and  bid  him  look  upon  his  hands,  and  put 
his  finger  into  the  hole  of  his  side,  and  into  the 
prints  of  the  nails.  St.  Austin  and  many  others 
doubt  not  but  this  apostle  did  so;  though  this 
be  not  mentioned  by  the  evangelist,  and  some 
think,  that  being  convinced,  he  refrained  out  of 
modesty  and  respect.  It  is  observed  by  St. 
Austin  and  others,  that  he  sinned  by  obstinacy, 
presumption,  and  incredulity  :  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  was  no  more  than  Moses  and 
the  prophets  had  long  before  foretold.  Nor  was 
it  reasonable  in  him  to  reject  the  testimony  of 
such  eye-witnesses :  and  this  stubbornness 
might  have  betrayed  him  into  infidelity. 
However  his  refractoriness  was  not  a  sin  of 
malice,  and  the  mercy  of  our  Redeemer  not 
only  brought  him  to  saving  repentance,  but 
raised  him  to  the  summit  of  holy  charity  and 
perfect  virtue.  St.  Thomas  was  no  sooner 
8  John  xi.  IS.  a  John  xiv.  5,  6. 


convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  mystery,  but, 
penetrated  with  compunction,  awe,  and  tender 
love,    he    cried   out,   My  Lord  and  my  God.* 
Prostrating  to  him  all  the  powers  of  his  soul, 
he  acknowledged  him  the  only  and  sovereign 
Lord  of  his  heart,  and  the  sole  object  of  all  his 
affections.     Nothing  is   more  easy  than  to  re- 
peat these  words;  but  to  pronounce  them  witli 
a  sincere  and  perfect  disposition,  is  a  privilege 
reserved    to    those    who  are    crucified    to   the 
world,  and  in  whose  affections  God  only  reigns 
by  his  pure  and  perfect  love.    So  long  as  pride, 
envy,    avarice,    sensuality,    or   other  passions 
challenge  to  themselves  any  shares  in  our  affec- 
tions, Christ  has  not  established  in  them  the 
empire  of  his  grace;  and  it  is  only  in  lying 
and   hypocrisy  that  we  call  him  our  God  and 
our  King.     Let  us    at   least   labour  without 
ceasing,  by  compunction  and  holy  prayer,  to 
attain  to  this  happiness,  that  Christ  may  esta- 
blish  his  reign  in  us,  and  that  we  may  be  able 
to  say  with  our  whole  hearts,  My  Lord  and  my 
God.     These  words  St.  Thomas  spoke  with  an 
entire  faith,  believing  him  truly  God,  whose 
humanity  only  he  saw,  confessing  him  omni- 
potent,   in    overcoming   death   and    hell,    and 
acknowledging  his  omniscience,  who  knew  the 
doubts  and  scruples  of  his  heart.     The  apostle 
also  expressed  by  them  the  ardour  of  his  love, 
which   the    particle  my  God  clearly  indicates. 
If  we  love  our  God  and  Redeemer,  can  we 
cease  sweetly,  but  with  awe  and  trembling,  to 
call  him  our  Lord  and  our  God,  and  to  beg 
with  torrents  of  tears  that  he  become  more  and 
more  perfectly  the  God  and  King  of  our  hearts? 
From  this  apostle's  incredulity  Christ  mercifully 
drew  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  resurrection 
for  the  confirmation    of  our  faith  beyond  all 
cavil   or   contradiction.     Whence   St.  Gregory 
the  Great  says  :5  "  By  this  doubting  of  Thomas 
we  are  more  confirmed  in  our  belief,  than  by 
the  faith  of  the  other  apostles."     Some  other 
fathers   take   notice,   that  our  apostle,  by  this 
confession,  shows  himself  a  perfect  theologian, 
instructed  in  the  very  school  of  truth,  declaring 
in  Christ  two  distinct   natures  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  his   humanity  by  the  word  Lord, 
and   his  divinity  by  the  word  God.     Faith   in 
the  beginning   stood    in    need  of  miracles,  by 
which  God  impressed  the  stamp  of  his   autho- 
rity upon  his  holy  revelation.     But  such  are  the 
marks  and  characteristics  of  his  truth   herein, 
that  those  who  can  still  stand  out  against  all 
the  light  and  evidence  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, would  bar  their  heart  against  all  convic- 
tion from  miracles.    There  were  infidels  amidst 
the  dispensation  of  the   most  evident  miracles 
as  well  as  now.     So  true  it  is,  that  he  who  be- 
lieveth  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  not 
believe  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  one  risen 
from  the  dead. 

After   the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  St. 
Thomas  commissioned  Thaddaeus  to  instruct 
and  baptize  Abgar,  king  or  toparch  ofEdessa. 
*  John  xx.  28.  6.  Gre£.  Horn.  2G.  in  Evang 
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This  prince,  according  to  the  records  kept  in 
the  church  of  Edessa,  transcribed  by  Eusebius,6 
and  mentioned  by  St.  Ephrem,7  had  wrote  to 
Christ  to  invite  him  into  his  kingdom,  and 
begging  tq  be  cured  by  him  of  a  distemper  with 
which  he  was  afflicted.  Christ,  in  his  answer, 
told  him,  that  he  must  accomplish  the  things 
for  which  he  was  sent,  and  then  return  to  him 
who  sent  him ;  but  that  immediately  after  his 
ascension  he  would  send  one  of  his  disciples  to 
the  king,  to  heal  him,  and  give  life  to  him  and 
all  his  family.*  This  promise  of  our  Lord  was 
made  good  by  St.  Thomas,  who,  by  a  special 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  Thaddseus, 
one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  and,  according 
to  some,  his  own  brother,  to  Edessa,  who  re- 
stored the  king  to  his  health,  baptized  him  and 
many  others,  and  planted  Christianity  in  that 
country.  This  disciple  Thaddaeus  is  distinct 
from  St.  Judas  the  apostle,  and  is  honoured  by 
the  Greeks,  who  tell  us  that  he  died  at  Berytus 
in  Phenicia,  on  the  21st  of  August.  As  for  St. 
Thomas,  Origen8  informs  us,  that  in  the  distri- 
bution made  by  the  twelve,  Parthia  was  parti- 
cularly assigned  to  him  for  his  apostolic  pro- 
vince, when  this  nation  held  the  place  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  disputed  the  sovereignty 
with  the  Romans.  After  preaching  with  good 
success  in  the  particular  province  of  Parthia, 
he  did  the  same  in  other  nations  subject  to  that 
empire,  and  over  all  the  East.  Sophronius9 
mentions,  that  by  his  apostolic  labours  he  esta- 
blished the  faith  among  the  Medes,  Persians, 
Cannanians,  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other 
nations  in  those  parts.  Modern  Greeks  men- 
tion also  the  Indians  and  Ethiopians;10  but 
these  appellations  were  sometimes  given  by  the 
ancients  to  all  the  eastern  nations.  The  mo- 
dern Indians  and  Portuguese  tell  us,  that  St. 
Thomas  preached  to  the  Bracmans,  and  to  the 
Indians  beyond  the  great  island  Taprobana, 
which  some  take  to  be  Ceylon,  others  Sumatra. 
They  add,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Me- 
liapor,  or  St.  Thomas's,  in  the  peninsula  on  this 
side  the  Ganges,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
where  his  body  was  discovered,  with  certain 
marks  that  he  was  slain  with  lances ;  and  that 

6  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  13.  p.  36.  ed.  Cantabr. 

7  S.  Ephr.  in  Testam.  t.  2.  p.  235.  ed.  Vatic,  anno  1743. 

8  Orig.  ap.  Eus.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  l.p.87. 

'  Sophron.  ap.  S.  Hier.  iu  Cat.  de  S.  Thoma.  Theo- 
doret, de  Leg.  Serm.  9. 
10  Niceph.  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  40. 


*  This  letter  of  Abgar  to  Christ,  and  our  Lord's  an- 
swer, are  rejected  as  counterfeit  by  Erasmus,  Coster, 
Melchior,  Cano,  Bellarmin,  Dupin,  Rich,  Simon,  and 
Natalis  Alex.  saec.  1.  diss.  3.  Among  the  protestants, 
by  Rivet,  Hornbeck,  the  younger  Spanheim,  &c. :  but 
are  stiffly  maintained  to  be  genuine  by  Tillemont,  t.  1. 
Reading,  (not.  in  Eus.  p.  36.)  &c.  See  Grabe,  Spicile- 
gium  Patrum,  t.  1.  p.  1.  et  6.  James  Basnage,  Hist,  des 
Juifs,  t.  1.  c.  18.  p.  500.  Theoph.  Sigf.  Bayer,  Hist. 
Edessena  et  Osroena,  1.  3.  p.  104.  Jos.  Simon  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Orient,  t.  1.  p.  318. 420.  554.  Joan.  Albert.  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apochryphus  N.  Test.  t.  l.p.  317.  Le  Quien, 
Onen.  Christ,  t.  2.  p.  624.  Mamachi,  Orig.  Eccles.  L  2. 
t.  1.  p.  301. 
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such  was  the  manner  of  his  death  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  all  the  eastern  countries.  Eusebius 
affirms11  in  general,  that  the  apostles  died  by 
martyrdom.  Theodoret,1*  and  St.  Asterius  of 
Amasea,13  mention  St.  Thomas  among  the 
principal  martyrs  of  the  Church.  St.  Nilus 
says,  that  he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
after  SS.  Peter  and  Paul."  St.  (iaudentius 
mentions,15  that  he  was  slain  by  the  infidels,  and 
that  the  miracles  which  were  performed  through 
him,  show  that  he  still  lives  with  God.  The 
same  father  and  Sophronius  testify,  that  he 
died  at  Calamina  in  India.  This  city  the  mo- 
dern Indians  suppose  to  be  Meliapor.  But 
Tillemont  and  many  others  think  it  was  not  far 
from  Edessa,  and  that  it  is  not  clear  that  ht 
ever  preached  beyond  the  isle  of  Taprobana. 
Beausobre1(i  thinks  he  never  preached  far  beyond 
Parthia  and  Persia.  For  the  name  of  king 
Gundaphore,  mentioned  by  Leucius,  in  his 
false  Acts,  and  his  copier  Pseudo  Abdias,  seems 
corruptly  written  for  the  king  of  Gundschavur, 
or  Gandisapor,  which  city  was  rebuilt  by  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  founded  the  second  Persian 
monarchy,  and  called  from  his  son  Scbavar, 
whom  the  Greeks  name  Sapor  I.  who  made  it 
his  residence.  The  author  of  these  false  Acts 
gave  to  the  city  the  name  which  it  bore  when 
he  wrote.  All  the  false  Acts,  and  the  Greek 
Menae  agree,  that  the  infidel  king  was  incensed 
against  the  apostle  for  having  baptized  some 
persons  of  his  court,  (some  say  his  wife  and 
son,)  that  he  delivered  him  over  to  his  soldiers, 
in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was 
conveyed  by  them  to  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
and  there  stabbed  with  a  lance.  It  is  certain 
that  his  body  was  carried  to  the  city  of  Edessa, 
where  it  was  honoured  in  the  great  church  with 
singular  veneration,  when  St.  Chrysostom,  ltti- 
fin,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours17  wrote.  St.  Chrysostom  says,18  that  the 
sepulchres  only  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  John 
and  Thomas,  among  all  the  apostles  were  then 
known  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  to  have  been  at 
Edessa  in  the  oration  on  this  apostle  compiled 
in  the  year  4U2,  published  among  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  The  church  of  Edessa  was 
certainly  most  numerous  and  flourishing  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ages.19 

Many  distant  churches  in  the  East  ascribe 
their  first  foundation  to  St.  Thomas,*  especially 

"  Eus.  in  Ps.  lxxi.  in  Collection*  Patr.  Grace.  See 
Montfaucon,  Proleg.  it),  c.  9.  p.  36. 

a  Theodoret,  de  Curand.  Graec.  Affect,  c.  8. 

13  S.  Aster.  Serm.  It). 

14  S.  Nilus  ap.  Phot.  cod.  276. 

15  S.  Gaud.  Serm.  17. 

"  Hist,  de  Manichee,  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.  401.  406. 
''  S.  Greg.  Tour.  1.  de  Glor.  Mart.  c.  32. 

18  S.  Chrys.  Horn.  26.  iu  Hebr.  t.  12.  p.  237.  Rutin, 
Hist.  Eccl.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

19  See  Eus.  1.  5.  c.  23.  Chron.  Elessenum  ap.  Jos. 
Assem.  t.  1.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  422.  Le  Quien,  Onen. 
Christ,  t.  2.  p.  655. 

*  The  Moguls,  and  some  other  nations  of  Great  Tar- 
tary,  are  said  to  have  received  the  seeds  of  our  holy  faith 
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that  of  Meliapor;  but  many  of  them  probably 

received  the  faith  only  from  his  disciples.  The 
use  of  the  Chaldean  language  in  the  churches, 
and  the  dependence  on  the  patriarch  of  Mosul, 
which  the  church  of  Meliapor,  and  all  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  profess,  seem 
to  show,  that  their  first  teachers  came  from  the 
churches  of  Assyria;  in  which  the  patriarchs 
of  Mosul  (a  city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Se- 
leucia,  erroneously  called  Babylon)  exercise  a 
jurisdiction,  and  have  been  for  many  ages  the 
propagators  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  with  which 
they  are  tinctured.  The  Portuguese,  when 
they  came  into  the  East-Indies,  found  there  the 
St.  Thomas-Christians,  it  is  said,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  thousand  families,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  For  a  detail  of  the  Nestorian 
phrases,  and  other  errors,  abuses,  and  supersti- 
tions which  prevail  among  them,  see  the  synod 
held  at  Diamper,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  in 
1599,  by  Alexius  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of 
Goa;  in  the  preface  it  is  shown,  that  these 
Christians  were  drawn  into  Nestorianism  only 
in  the  ninth  century,  by  means  of  certain  Nes- 
torian priests  who  came  thither  from  Armenia 
and  Persia.  On  two  festivals  which  they  keep 
in  honour  of  St.  Thomas,  they  resort  in  great 
crowds  to  the  place  of  his  burial  ;  on  Low-Sun- 
day, in  honour  of  his  confession  of  Christ, 
which  gospel  is  then  read,  and  chiefly  on  the 
1st  of  July,  his  principal  feast  in  the  churches  of 
the  Indies.  John  III.  king  of  Portugal,  or- 
dered the  body  of  St.  Thomas  to  be  sought  for 
in  an  old  ruinous  chapel  which  stood  over  his 
tomb  without  the  walls  of  Meliapor.  By  dig- 
ging there  in  1523,  a  very  deep  vault  in  form 
of  a  chapel  was  discovered,  in  which  were 
found  the  bones  of  the  saint,  with  a  part  of  the 
lance  with  which  he  was  slain,  and  a  vial  tinged 
with  his  blood.     The  body  of  the  apostle  was 

by  the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas.  That  it  was  formerly 
planted  both  about  Tibet,  and  in  some  eastern  parts  of 
Great  Tartary,  toward  the  borders  of  China,  is  unques- 
tionable. The  great  princes  called  Prester-John  (the 
last  of  whom  that  reigned  with  great  power  was  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Gingiscan)  certainly  reigned  in 
Eastern  Tartary,  in  Asia,  as  Otto  Frisingensis,  (1.  7.  c. 
38.)  Martinus  Polonus,  Albericus,  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
Sanutus,  James  of  Vitri,  Paulus  Venetus,  &c.  assure  us  : 
consequently  not  in  Africa,  as  Renaudot  would  make  us 
believe,  (Hist.  Patr.  Alex.  p.  233  et  337.)  an  author  in 
accuracy  and  judgment  much  inferior  to  Herbelot,  though 
the  collection  of  the  latter  is  not  digested,  nor  did  the 
compiler  compare  the  parts  together.  Catrou  (Hist.  Ge- 
neral de  l'Emp.  du  Mogol,  t.  1.  p.  7.)  is  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  Tamerlane  leaned  to  Christianity ;  but- 
Herbelot,  (p.  388.)  with  more  reason,  thinks,  that  he 
favoured  chiefly  Monometallism.  Some  of  these  Tartars 
were  Catholics  ;  but  many  were  Nestorians,  and  obeyed 
the  patriarch  of  Mosul.  Nestorianism  was  distinguished 
by  several  privileges  under  the  Mahometans.  (See  Re- 
naudot, Not.  in  Vet.  Latin.  Itiner.  in  Indian,  n.  319. 
Assemaui,  Bibl.  Orient,  t.  3.  p.  108.  215.  et  vol.  4.  p. 
94.)  The  Eutychians  were  not  less  encouraged  by  the 
same  masters.  (See  Renaud.  Hist.  Patr.  Alex.  p.  168. 
Jos.  Assemani,  t.  3,  &c.  and  among  the  protestants. 
Mosheim,  Hist.  Eccl.  Tartar,  &c.)  From  the  Tartars  it 
seems,  that  the  Chinese  had  formerly  some  acquaintance 
with  our  holy  religion,  of  which  the  late  missionaries 
found  certain  monuments.     See  Mamachi,  t.  2.  p.  373. 


nut  in  a  chest  of  porcelain,  varnished  and 
adorned  with  silver.  The  bones  of  the  prince 
whom  he  had  baptized,  and  some  other  of  his 
disciples,  which  were  discovered  in  the  same 
vault,  were  laid  in  ano  her  less  precious  chest.20 
The  Portuguese  built  a  new  town  about  this 
church,  which  is  called  St.  Thomas's,  inhabited 
by  Christians  of  several  denominations,  and 
situate  hard  by  Meliapor,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Indians.  Many  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  have  been  brought  over  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  and  Communion;  but  many  con- 
tinue in  the  Nestorian  errors,  and  in  obedience 
of  the  Nestorian  patriarch  of  Mosul.  Since  the 
Dutch  have  taken  or  ruined  most  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  on  that  coast,  the  Indian 
king  of  Golcond  has  taken  possession  of  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  but  the  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries continue  to  attend  the  Catholics  there. 
The  Latins  keep  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  21st  of  December,  the  Greeks  on  the  6th 
of  October,  and  the  Indians  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  apostles  were  mean  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  neither  recommended 
by  birth,  riches,  friends,  learning,  nor  abilities. 
Yet  totally  destitute  as  they  were  of  all  those 
advantages  on  which  men  here  set  so  high  a 
price,  they  were  chosen  by  Christ,  made  his 
friends,  replenished  with  his  graces  and  holy 
charity,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  spiritual 
princes  of  his  kingdom,  and  judges  of  the 
world.  Blind  and  foolish  are  all  men  who 
over-rate  and  eagerly  pursue  the  goods  of  this 
life  ;  or  who  so  enjoy  them  as  to  suffer  their 
hearts  to  be  wedded  to  them.  Worldly  plea- 
sures, riches,  or  honours,  if  they  become  the 
object  of  our  affections,  are,  as  it  were,  fetters 
which  fasten  us  to  the  earth,  and  clog  our 
souls;  and  it  is  so  hard  to  enjoy  them  with 
perfect  indifference,  to  consider  them  barely  as 
a  dangerous  stewardship,  and  to  employ  them 
only  for  the  advancement  of  virtue  in  ourselves 
and  others,  that  many  saints  thought  it  safer 
utterly  to  renounce  them,  and  others  rejoiced 
to  see  themselves  removed  from  what  it  is 
difficult  to  possess,  and  not  be  entangled  by. 
Are  not  the  maxims  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
example  of  Christ,  our  king  and  leader,  and 
of  all  his  saints,  sufficient  to  inspire  those  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  world  with  a 
saving  fear,  and  to  make  them  study  the  va- 
rious obligations  of  their  stewardship,  and  by 
watchfulness,  voluntary  humiliations,  mortifi- 
cation, compunction,  assiduous  prayer,  and 
conversing  on  heavenly  things  by  holy  medi- 
tation or  reading,  to  stand  infinitely  upon  their 
guard,  lest  the  love  of  the  world,  or  the  infec- 
tion of  its  pride,  vanity,  or  pleasures  seize  their 
hearts.  Faith  must  be  extremely  weak  and 
unactive  in  us,  if  we  look  upon  the  things  of 
this  world  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which 
the  gospel  places  them  ;  if  we  regard  any  other 

50  See  Maffei,  Indie.  1.  2.  p.  85.  and  Lafitau,  Hist,  des 
Conquetes  des  Portugais  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,  1.  11. 
t.  1.  p.  327.  Univ.  History,  vol.  20.  c.  31.  p.  106. 
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goods  as  truly  valuable  but  those  of  divine 
grace  and  charity,  or  it"  we  set  not  ourselves 
with  our  whole  strength  to  pursue  them  by 
the  road  of  humility,  patience,  meekness,  and 
piety,  in  imitation  of  the  saints.  The  apostles 
are  herein  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  and 
our  guides  and  models.  We  honour  them  as 
the  doctors  of  the  law  of  Christ,  after  Him  the 
foundation-stones  of  his  Church,  the  twelve 
gates  and  the  twelve  precious  stones  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  leaders  and 
princes  of  the  saints.  They  also  challenge  our 
gratitude,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  their  ardent 
charity  for  our  souls,  and  by  their  labours  and 
sufferings,  that  we  enjoy  the  happiness  of  holy 
faith,  and  are  ourselves  Christians :  through 
them  we  have  received  the  gospel. 

ST.  EDBURGE,  V. 

King  Alfred  projected  the  foundation  of  the 
New-Minster  at  Winchester,  and  his  queen 
Alswide  began  there  a  monastery  of  nuns,  over 
which  she  appointed  Etheldreda  abbess.  Neither 
living  to  finish  these  houses,  their  son  Edward 
the  Elder  completed  them  both.  This  king's 
daughter  Edburge  (which  name  signifies  happy 
city)  from  her  cradle  despised  all  things  be- 
neath God  and  eternity  as  unworthy  all  regard. 
She  was  yet  a  child  when  her  father  king  Ed- 
ward laid  before  her  on  one  hand  precious 
royal  ornaments,  on  the  other  a  penitential 
religious  habit,  bidding  her  take  her  choice. 
The  royal  virgin  with  great  joy  took  up  the 
latter:  whereupon  her  parents  put  her  in  the 
nunnery  of  St.  Mary,  to  be  educated  under  the 
care  of  the  abbess  Etheldreda,  where  she  after- 
ward became  a  nun,  and  having  served  God 
with  great  fervour,  died  of  a  fever.  Bishop 
Ethelwold  took  up  her  sacred  remains,  and 
put  them  in  a  rich  shrine,  which  the  abbess 
Elfleda  covered  with  gold  and  silver.  Algiva, 
daughter  of  count  Ethelwold,  was  abbess  of 
this  house,  when  Egilwald  or  Alward-Wada, 
earl  of  Dorsetshire,  desired  of  her  a  portion  of 
the  relics  of  this  holy  person  for  the  monastery 
of  Pershore  in  Worcestershire,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  he  had  just  re- 
built. The  abbess  gave  him  part  of  her  skull, 
some  of  her  ribs  and  other  bones,  which  were 
inclosed  in  a  rich  case,  and  were  kept  at  Per- 
shore as  its  most  precious  treasure ;  though 
the  principal  part  of  her  body  was  venerated  at 
St.  Mary's  in  Winchester.  See  Leland,  Col- 
lect, t.  1.  p.  51.  27S.  t.  2.  p.  264.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  &c. 
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ST.  ISCHYRION,  M. 

From  St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  an.  Era.  1.  G.  c.  42. 
See  Baronius,  ad  an.  25:?.  n.  107.  id.  nov.  Lucensu 
per  Venturini,  and  Annot.  in  Martyr.  Rom. 

A.  D.  253. 

Ischyrion  was  an  inferior  officer  who  attended 
on  a  magistrate  of  a  certain  city  in  Egypt, 
which  St.  Dionysius  has  not  named.  His 
master  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
idols;  and  because  he  refused  to  commit  that 
sacrilege,  reproached  him  with  the  most  con- 
tumelious and  threatening  speeches.  By  giving 
way  to  his  passion  and  superstition,  he  at 
length  worked  himself  up  to  that  degree  of 
frenzy,  as  to  run  a  stake  into  the  bowels  of  the 
meek  servant  of  Christ,  who,  by  his  patient 
constancy  attained  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 

We  justly  praise  and  admire  the  tender  piety 
and  heroic  fortitude  of  this  holy  servant  and 
martyr.  It  is  not  a  man's  condition,  but  virtue, 
that  can  make  him  truly  great,  or  truly  happy. 
How  mean  soever  a  person's  station  or  circum- 
stances may  be,  the  road  to  both  is  open  to 
him  ;  and  there  is  not  a  servant  or  slave  who 
ought  not  to  be  enkindled  with  a  laudable 
ambition  of  arriving  at  this  greatness,  which 
will  set  him  on  the  same  level  with  the  rich  and 
the  most  powerful.  Nay,  a  servant's  condition 
has  generally  stronger  incitements  to  holiness, 
and  fewer  obstacles  and  temptations  than  most 
others.  But  for  this  he  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  faithful  to  God,  ami  ardent  in  all 
practices  of  devotion.  Some  allege  want  of 
time  to  pray.  But  their  meals,  their  sleep, 
their  diversions  demonstrate,  that  it  is  not 
time,  but  zeal  for  the  divine  service  that  is 
wanting.  What  Christian  does  not  blush  at 
his  laziness  in  this  duty,  when  he  calls  to  mind 
Epictetus's  lamp,  and  Cleanthes's  labour,  who 
wrought  and  earned  by  night  what  mighl 
maintain  him  in  the  study  of  philosophy  by 
day  !  Prayer  in  such  a  station  ought  not  to 
trespass  upon  work,  but  who  annot,  even  at 
his  work,  raise  his  mind  to  God  in  frequent 
ejaculations!  Also  industry,  faithfulness,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  obedience,  re- 
spect, esteem,  and  sincere  love  which  a  servant 
owes  to  a  master,  with  a  care  of  their  honour 
and  interest,  are  duties  to  God,  whose  will  he 
does,  and  whom  he  honours  in  proportion  to 
the  diligence  and  ardour  with  which  he  ac- 
quits himself  of  them.  Justice,  charity,  con- 
cord, and  ready  mutual  assistance  are  virtues 
constantly  to  be  exercised  toward  fellow-ser- 
vants, upon  which  depend  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  good  order  of  the  whole  family.  Patience, 
meekness,  humility,  and  charity,  must  be  called 
forth  on  all  occasions,  especially  under  reproofs 
3  y  2 
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mid  injuries,  which  must  always  be  received  in 
silence,  and  with  sweetness,  kindness,  and  a 
degree  of  gratitude  when  they  carry  any  ad- 
monitions with  them.  Perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  confidence  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  must  be  joined 
with  constant  cheerfulness  and  contentedness 
in  a  person's  station,  which  brings  servants 
much  greater  advantages  tor  happiness,  and 
removes  them  from  dangers,  hazards,  and  dis- 
appointments, more  than  is  generally  consi- 
dered. Servants  who  are  kept  mostly  for  state, 
are  of  all  others  most  exposed  to  dangers  and 
ruin,  and  most  unhappy;  but  must  by  devo- 
tion and  other  serious  employments  fill  up  all 
their  moments.  By  such  a  conduct,  a  servant, 
how  low  soever  his  condition  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  will  arise  to  the  truest  great- 
ness, attain  to  present  and  future  happiness, 
and  approve  himself  dear  to  God,  valuable  to 
man,  a  most  useful  member  of  the  republic  of 
the  world,  and  a  blessing  of  the  family  wherein 
he  lives. 

SS.  CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS,  CC. 

Constantine,  who  was  afterward  called  Cyril, 
was  born  at  Thessalonica,  of  an  illustrious 
senatorial  Roman  family.  He  had  his  educa- 
tion at  Constantinople,  and  by  his  great 
progress  in  learning  deserved  to  be  surnamed 
The  Philosopher;  but  piety  was  the  most 
shining  part  of  his  character.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood,  and  served  the  Church 
with  great  zeal.  St.  Ignatius  being  advanced 
to  the  patriarchal  dignity  in  846,  Photius  set 
himself  to  decry  his  virtues,  and  disputed  that 
every  man  has  two  souls.  St.  Cyril  reproved 
him  for  this  error.  Photius  answered  him,  that 
he  meant  not  to  hurt  any  one,  but  to  try  the 
abilities  and  logic  of  Ignatius.  To  which 
wretched  excuse  Cyril  replied  •  "  You  have 
thrown  your  darts  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
jet  pretend  no  one  will  be  hurt.  How  great 
soever  the  eyes  of  your  wisdom  may  be,  they 
are  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  avarice  and  envy. 
Your  passion  against  Ignatius  deprived  you 
of  your  sight."  This  is  related  by  Anastasius 
the  bibliothecarian,  and  the  aforesaid  error  was 
condemned  i  1  the  eighth  general  council.1 
The  Chazari  at  that  time  desired  baptism. 
These  were  a  tribe  of  Turci,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  of  the  Huns  in  European 
Scythia.  In  the  sixth  century  they  were  divided 
into  seven,  sometimes  into  ten  tribes,  governed 
by  so  many  independent  chagans,  that  is, 
chams  or  kings.*  They  drove  the  Abares,  and 
other  nations  of  the  Huns,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ethel,  since  called  Volga,  toward  the 
Danube,  in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Mauri- 
cius  and  Tiberius,  who  both  honoured  them 
with  their  alliance,  and  two  pompous  embas- 
sies, descrilx'd  at  large   by  the  emperor  Con- 

1  Can.  11.  Cone.  t.  8.  p.  1132. 

*  Jcs.  Assem.  Oig.  Eccl.  Slav.  t.  2  et  3. 


stantine  Porphyrogenetta,8  and  by  Theophy- 
lactus  Simocatta.  The  chazari,  who  descended 
from  the  Turci,*  had  possessed  themselves  of  a 
territory  near  Germany,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  which  Porphyrogenetta  describes  in 
his  time  to  have  had  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
east,  the  Patzinacitae  (who  came  also  from  the 
Volga)  on  the  north,  Moravia  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  south  the  Scrobati,  a  tribe  of  Bulgarians 
settled  in  the  mountains.  This  nation,  by  a 
solemn  embassy,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
emperor  Michael  III.  and  his  pious  mother 
Theodora,  begging  that  some  priests  might  be 
sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  faith,  the  empress 
sent  for  St.  Ignatius  the  patriarch,  and  by  his 
advice  and  authority  St.  Cyril  was  charged 
with  this  important  mission.  This  happened 
in  the  year  S4S,  as  Henschenius  and  Jos. 
Assenjani  prove  ;  not  in  843,  as  Cohlius  writes. 
The  language  of  the  Chazari  was  not  the 
Sclavonian,  as  Henschenius  thinks,  but  that  of 
the  Huns  or  Turci,  which  was  entirely  different, 
says  Assemani.  That  Cyril  understood  the 
Sclavonian,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  is 
clear  from  the  two  histories  of  his  life.  That 
for  this  mission  he  learned  also  the  Turcic, 
which  was  spoke  by  the  Huns,  Chazari,  and 
Tartars,  we  cannot  doubt.  In  a  short  time  he 
instructed  and  baptized  the  cham,  and  his 
whole  nation,  and  having  settled  his  church 
under  the  care  of  able  pastors,  returned  to 
Constantinople,  absolutely  refusing  to  accept 
any  part  of  the  great  presents  with  which  the 
prince  would  have  honoured  him. 

The  saint's  second  mission  was  to  the  Bul- 
garians, in  which  his  devout  brother  Metho- 
dius, a  monk,  was  his  chief  assistant.  The 
Bulgari  were  a  Scythian  nation,  not  of  the 
Huns,  but  of  the  Sclavi,  whose  language  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Turci  and  all 
the  Huns.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally 
planted  near  the  Volga,  and  to  have  retired 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Abares  upon  the 
coming  of  the  numerous  swarm  of  the  Turci 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  under  their 
cham  Turaathus,  as  Evagrius,  Theophanes, 
and  Simocatta  relate.  The  Bulgari  are  first 
mentioned  near  the  Danube,  about  the  year 
634,  when  Cobratus,  their  king,  made  an  alii 
ance  with  the  emperor  Heraclius  against  the 
Abares,  as  Theophanes  and  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus  inform  us.  The  Servii  were  an- 
other nation  of  the  Sclavi.  who  accompainied 
the  Bulgari,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Servia.  The  Bulgari  possessed  themselves  of 
the  ancient  Mysia  and  Dacia,  on  both  sides  the 
Danube,   now  Walachia,   Moldavia,  and  part 

3  Pandextae  Hist,  de  Legationibus,  p.  161. 


*  From  these  ancient  Turci  among  the  Huns  in 
Scythia,  some  think  the  Turks  among  the  Oygvzian 
Tartars  in  Asia  to  be  descended  ;  likewise  the  Tartars  oi 
Crimea.  But  Constantine  Porphyrogenetta  (1.  de  re- 
gendo  imperioad  Romanum  filium)  and  other  Byzantine 
writers,  call  also  the  Hungari,  and  other  northern  nations, 
whether  of  Europe  or  Asia,  by  the  same  name,  Turci. 
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of  Hungary.  Thoy  came  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  and 
erected  here  a  mighty  kingdom.* 

The  first  seeds  of  the  conversion  of  this 
barbarous  nation  were  sown  by  certain  Grecian 
captives  taken  at  Adrianople,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  :  but  this 
great  work  was  completed  many  years  after  by 
the  following  means.  Boigoris,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  was  inclined  to  the  faith  by  the 
assiduous  long  persuasions  of  his  sister,  who 
had  zealously  embraced  it  at  Constantinople, 
having  been  taken  captive,  and  detained  a  long 
time  in  the  court  of  the  pious  empress  Theo- 
dora. But  human  motives  hardened  his  heart 
till  God  was  pleased  to  awake  him  by  a  more 
powerful  call.  This  prince,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hunting,  desired  the  emperor  to 
procure  him  a  picture  which  should  be  a  cu- 
rious hunting-piece.  Methodius,  according  to 
the  custom  of  many  devout  monks  in  that  age, 
employed  himself  in  drawing  pious  pictures, 
anil  excelled  in  that  art.  He  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  court  of  the  king,  who,  having  built 
a  new  palace,  was  desirous  to  adorn  it  with 
paintings.  He  gave  the  good  monk  an  order 
to  draw  him  some  piece,  which  by  the  very 
sight  would  strike  terror  into  those  that  beheld 
it.  Methodius,  thinking  nothing  more  awful 
than  the  general  judgment,  represented  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  and  with  exquisite  art,  that 
awful  scene,  with  kings,  princes,  and  people 
standing  promiscuously  before  the  throne  of 
the  great  Judge,  who  appeared  armed  with  all 
the  terrors  of  infinite  majesty  and  justice,  at- 
tended by  angels  :  some  were  placed  on  the 
right  hand,  and  others  on  the  left.  The  moving 
sight,  and  still  much  more  the  explication  of 
every  part  of  this  dreadful  scene,  strongly 
affected  the  mind  of  the  king,  who,  from  that 
moment,  resolved  to  banish  all  other  sugges- 
tions, and  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith :  in 
which  Methodius  was  ready  to  assist  him. 
He  was  baptized  by  Greek  priests,  not  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  some  mistake,  but  in  Bulgaria: 
for  all  our  historians  add,  that,  upon  the  news 
that  the  king  had  been  baptized  in  the  night, 
the  people  took  arms  the  next  morning,  and 
marched  in  open  rebellion  toward  the  palace. 
But  the  king,  taking  a  little  cross  which  he 
carried  in  his  breast,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  guards,  and  easily  defeated  the  rebels. 
At  his  baptism  he  took  the  name  of  Michael. 
In  a  short  time  his  people  imitated  his  example, 
and  embraced  the  faith.4  Pagi  places  the  bap- 
tism of  this  king  in  S61.  Baronius  and  Hen- 
schenius  in  845.  Joseph  Assemani  in  865. 
The  new  converted  king  sent  ambassadors  to 

4  See  the  two  lives  of  St.  Cyril,  Constantine  Porphr. 
Curopalates,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras. 

*  Their  kingdom  flourished  till  John,  their  last  king, 
being  slain  hi  1018,  Basil  I'l.  added  Bulgaria  to  the 
empire :  upon  which  also  the  Chazari,  Patzinacae,  and 
Croats  voluntarily  submitted  to  him. 


pope  Nicholas  I.  with  letters  and  presents, 
begging  instructions  what  more  he  ought  to 
do.5  The  pope,  with  letters,  sent  legates  to 
congratulate  with  him,  in  867.  The  legates, 
being  bishops,  gave  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation to  those  who  had  been  baptized  by 
the  Greek  priests,  though  these  had  before, 
according  to  the  rite  of  their  Church,  anointed 
them  with  chrism:  which  the  Latins  indeed 
have  always  done,  but  on  the  head,  in  baptism, 
not  on  the  forehead.  The  same  legates  also 
taught  the  Bulgarians  to  fast  on  Saturdays  : 
which  points  gave  offence  to  Photius,  who,  in 
866,  had  schismatically  usurped  the  patriarchal 
see,  and  banished  St.  Ignatius.  Some  Bul- 
garians had  been  baptized  in  cases  of  necessity 
by  laymen,  and  even  by  infidels.  Pope  Nicho- 
las I.  declared  this  baptism  to  be  good  and 
valid,  and  answered  several  other  difficulties 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  867.6  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  had  laboured  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Bulgarians,  though  jointly  with  several 
other  priests,  not  only  Greeks,  but  also  Arme- 
nians:  concerning  whose  different  rites  of  dis- 
cipline the  Bulgarians  consulted  pope  Nicho- 
las I.  as  he  testifies  in  his  answer.  Our  two 
saints  passed  from  this  country  into  Moravia, 
so  called  from  a  river  of  that  name. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Moravians  we  find 
made  in  825,  by  pope  Eugenius  II.  in  an 
epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Faviana,?  now  called 
Vienna,  anciently  Vindobona,  in  which  he 
appoints  the  archbishop  of  Lore  (which  see 
was  since  removed  to  Saltzburg)  vicar  of  the 
apostolic  see  in  that  nation.  The  Moravians 
and  Carinthians  were  Sclavonian  nations  which 
had  seized  on  these  countries.  The  latter 
were  governed  by  dukes,  the  former  by 
kings,  having  first  chosen  Samo,  a  Frenchman 
from  Senogagus,  a  country  near  Brussels, 
who  had  valiantly  defended  them  against 
the  Avares  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  in  622. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  kings  was  Swe- 
topelech,  whose  kingdom  extended  to  Pome- 
rania,  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  age,  accord- 
ing to  Assemani.  Two  contending  dukes, 
Moymar  and  Priwina,  or  Prinuina,  ruled  in 
Moravia,  in  850,  though  this  country  had  been 
certainly  subject  to  Charlemagne,  no  less  than 
Bavaria  and  Pannonia,  as  Eginhard  relates. 
Moymar  being  slain,  Rastices,  his  nephew, 
received  the  crown  of  Moravia  from  Lewis, 
iking  of  Germany,  in  846.  He  is  by  Hen- 
I  schenius  called  also  Suadopluch,  but  falsely, 
as  Assemani  proves  from  the  annals  of  Fulda. 
This  pious  prince  invited  the  two  missionaries 
into  Moravia,  and  was  baptized  by  them,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
been  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  Chris- 
tianity  by    the    example    of    the    Bavarians, 

1  Anastas.  Bibl.  in  Nicolao  I.  et  ipse  Nicolaus  ep.  70 
ad  Hincmar,  &c. 

6  See  his  Responsa  ad  Consulta  Bulgarorum,  Cone 
t.  7.  p.  1542. 

*  See  Hausizius.  in  Germania  Sacra,  t    1.  p.  71. 
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whom  St.  Robert,  bishop  of  Worms,  and 
founder  of  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg, 
had  begun  to  convert  to  the  faith.  Rastices 
dying,  liis  nephew  and  successor  Swadopluch 
persecuted  the  Church.  Augustine,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Olmutz8  and  Du- 
bravius,9  says  St.  Cyril  was  ordained  first  arch- 
bishop of  the  Moravians.*  This  latter  relates 
that  Boriway  or  Borivorius,  duke  of  Bohemia, 
was  converted  by  hearing  Cyril  and  Methodius 
preach  the  faith,  and,  being  baptized  by  the 
hitter,  he  called  him  into  Bohemia,  where  his 
wife  Ludmilla,  his  children,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  people  received  the  sacrament  of  rege- 
neration, which,  according  to  Cosmas  of 
Prague,  in  his  chronicle,  happened  in  894. 
St.  Methodius  founded  at  Prague  the  church 
of  our  Lady;  another  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and   many  others  over  the  kingdom. f     The 

8  Inter  rerum  Bohemic  Scriptores  Hannoviae,  1632. 

9  Hist.  Bohemicse,  1.  4. 


*  Moravia  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Mahar, 
which,  crossing  this  country,  falls  into  the  Danube  near 
Puson,  and  gave  the  denomination  of  Mahar  Sclavonians 
to  those  Sclavonians  who  settled  in  this  province,  con- 
quered by  Charlemagne,  under  whose  successors  several 
princes  governed  it.  Bohemia  took  its  name  Beheim 
from  the  Boii,  and  retained  it  after  the  Marcomanni  had 
expelled  them,  as  Tacitus  observes;  also  after  a  tribe  of 
Sclavonians  had  expelled  the  latter,  before  Charlemagne's 
troops  subdued  it  in  805.  See  D'Anville,  p.  37.  The 
Boii  passed  into  Boiaria,  called  in  the  country  Bayer, 
in  modern  Latin  Bavaria,  ib.  p.  45.  Poland,  called 
from  Pole,  a  plain  or  open  country,  then  not  reaching 
beyond  the  Vistula,  was  conquered  by  Otho  I.  was  sub- 
ject to  Otho  III.  St.  Henry  II.  &c.  became  independent 
under  elective  dukes.  A  tribe  of  Sclavonians  invaded 
it ;  but  a  very  different  language,  which  has  several 
words  derived  from  the  Latiu,  reigns  in  Lithuania,  Sa- 
mogitia,  and  Prussia,  which  points  out  a  nation  of  a 
different  original. 

+  The  Sclavi,  according  to  Kohlius,  Kukinius,  Hof- 
man,  and  Jos.  Assemani,  took  their  name  from  their 
military  achievements  or  glory.  Whence  are  derived 
the  names  Winceslas,  Stanislas,  Ladislas,  &c.  This 
was  a  modern  name  of  a  Sarmatian  people  who  dwelt 
from  the  Sarmatian  sea  to  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  were 
in  some  kind  of  subjection  to  the  Huns  or  Tartars.  A 
numerous  troop  of  those  Sclavi  swarming  abroad,  fell 
upon  the  north  of  Germany,  and,  expelling  the  Vandals, 
a  Teutonic  or  German  nation,  &c.  settled  themselves  in 
Pomerania,  now  Brandenburg,  &c.  Another  numerous 
colony  seized  on  Illyricum,  subduing  there  the  Goths,  a 
German  people,  ami  Huns,  about  the  time  when  Jus- 
tinian tilled  the  imperial  throne,  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
t,  Procopius,  .Vc.  testify.  Salona,  the  capital  of 
Dalm  itia,  being  destroyed,  two  new  cities  arose  which 
dixputed  tin-  preeminence,  Ragusa  and  Spalatum;  the 
latter  of  which  sprung  and  took  its  name  from  the  palace 
of  Dioclesi.m  built  there.  (See  Jos.  Assemani,  t.  3. 
p.  309.  Bundurius  in  the  history  of  his  own  country. 
Ragusa;  and  John  Lucius,  1.  de  regno  Dalmatian  et 
Croatia;.)  The  Sclavi  also  acquired  new  settlements  in 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  as  the  affinity  of  the  languages  of 
those  countries  demonstrates.  llelmoldus,  in  his  Chro- 
nicon  Sclavorum,  (c.  1.)  says,  "  The  Danes  and  Sue- 
nones,  or  Swedes,  whom  we  call  Northmanni,  inhabit  the 
northern  coast  of  the  (Baltic)  sea.  But  the  soul  hem 
coast  is  peopled  by  the  Sclavi,  among  whom  the  first 
toward  the  east  are  the  Russi,  then  the  Poloni,  who 
have  on  the  north  the  Pruzi,  on  the  south  the  Boemi, 
and  those  that  are  called  Moravi  and  Carinthij."  Asse- 
mani demon-trates  that  the  Sclavonians  were  original 
inhabitants  of  part  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  ;   but  btran- 


two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  are  etyled 
hishops  of  the  Moravians  in  Muscovite  calen- 
dars, and  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  But  in 
the  Polish  Breviary  and  other  monuments  it  is 
said  that  Cyril  died  a  monk,  and  that  only 
Methodius  was  consecrated  archbishop  after  his 
brother's  death.  And  their  second  life,  pub- 
lished by  Henschenius,  says  expressly  that  the 
two  brothers,  being  called  by  pope  Nicholas  to 
Rome,  upon  their  arrival  found  him  dead,  and 
Adrian  II.  pope  :  that  Cyril  put  on  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  and  died  soon  after  in  that  city, 
before  he  received  the  episcopal  consecration. 
And  pope  John  VIII.  in  879,  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Moravians :  "  Methodius  your  arch- 
bishop, ordained  by  our  predecessor  Adrian, 
and  sent  to  you,"  &c.  Whereas  he  calls  Cyrfl 
only  the  philosopher,  of  whom  he  writes  to 
count  Sfentopulk,  "  The  Sclavonian  letters  or 
alphabet  invented  by  Constantine  the  philo- 
sopher, that  the  praises  of  God  may  be  sung, 
we  justly  commend."10 

From  this  testimony  of  John  VIII.  and 
the  ancient  lives  of  St.  Cyril,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Sclavonian  alphabet  was  invented,  not 
by  St.  Jerom,  but  by  those  two  apostles  of 
that  nation :"  which  is  also  related  by  an 
ancient  author,  who  wrote  in  878,  published 
by  Freher.12  Cyril  and  Methodius  translated 
the  liturgy  into  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  and 
instituted  mass  to  be  said  in  the  same.  The 
archbishop  of  Saltzburg  and  the  archbishop  of 
Mentx,  jointly  with  their  suffragans,  wrote 
two  letters,  still  extant,  to  pope  John  VIII.  to 
complain  of  this  novelty  introduced  by  the 
archbishop  Methodius.  Hereupon  the  pope, 
in  878,  by  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  Tu- 
vantarus,  count  of  Moravia,  and  the  other  to 
Methodius,  whom  he  styles  archbishop  of 
Pannonia.  cited  the  latter  to  come  to  Rome, 
forbidding  him  in  the  mean  time  to  say  mass 
in  a  barbarous  tongue.  Methodius  obeyed, 
and,  repairing  to  Rome,  gave  ample  satisfac- 

10  Ep.  194.  ad  Tuvantarum. 
'■'  Ep.  247.  ad  Sfendopulchrum  Comitem. 
12  Inter  Scriptor.  Rerum  Bohemic.  See  De  Peysonnel, 
Observ.  Histor.  et  Geogr.  Paris,  1765. 

gers  in  Germany,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Pannonia,  Dal- 
matia, and  Illyricum.  (See  his  Origines  Sclavorum,  t.  2 
et  3.)  The  Patzinacitae  were  also  Sclavonians  by  ex- 
traction, who,  pouring  down  upon  the  borders  of  the 
empire,  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  ancient 
Dacia,  where  they  were  often  troublesome  to  the  Roman 
and  Greek  emperors,  till  they  were  subdued  by  John 
Comnenus.  Their  name  was  by  the  Creeks  softened 
into  Ulahi,  at  present  Valaehi.  (See  Lucius  de  regno 
Dalmatian  et  Croatia?,  1.  6.  c.  5.  Allatius,  &c.)  Many 
derive  the  name  Valaehi  from  Italici;  because  in  Vala- 
chia  and  Moldavia  the  language  is  a  corrupted  Latin  like 
the  modern  Italian ;  for  this  people  descended  from 
Trajan's  broken  legions  and  colonies  of  Ulpia  Trajana 
ami  others,  which  that  prince  established  here  in  his 
war  against  Decebalus,  king  of  Dacia,  when  he  built  his 
bridge  of  wood  over  the  Danube.  The  Valachian  Ian 
gtiage  has  a  mixture  of  Sclavonian  and  several  Hun- 
garian, Greek,  and  Turkish  words.  Zechus  and  Checus, 
who  founded  the  Bohemian  state  about  the  year  650, 
were  Sclavonians,  and  are  said  by  some  to  have  been 
brothers. 
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tion  to  the  pope,  who  confirmed  to  him  the 
privileges  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, declared  him  exempt  from  all  depend- 
ence on  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  ap- 
proved for  the  Sclavonians  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  and  breviary  in  their  own  tongue,  as 
he  testifies  in  his  letter  to  count  Sfendopulk, 
still  extant.13  It  is  clear  from  the  letters  of  pope 
John,  and  from  the  two  lives  of  this  saint,  that 
this  affair  had  never  beendiscussedeither  by  pope 
Nicholas  or  pope  Adrian,  as  Bona  and  some 
others  have  mistaken.  The  Sclavonian  tongue 
is  to  this  day  used  in  the  liturgy  in  that  church. 
The  Sclavonian  missal  was  revised  by  all  order 
of  Urban  VIII.  in  1631,  and  his  brief  and  ap- 
probation are  prefixed  to  this  missal  printed  at 
Rome,  in  1745,  at  the  expense  of  the  Congre- 
gation De  Propaganda  Fide.  By  the  same 
Congregation,  in  168S,  was  printed  at  Rome, 
by  order  of  Innocent  XI.  the  Sclavonian  bre- 
viary, with  the  brief  of  Innocent  X.  prefixed, 
by  which  it  is  approved  and  enjoined.*     The 

13  See  Hansizius,  t.  1.  Germ.  Sacr.  p.  163.  et  Assemani, 
Orig.  Eccl.  Sclavor.  t.  3.  p.  173.  et  Joan.  VIII.  ep.  247. 
ann.  880,  ad  Sfendopulchrum  Comitem  Moravise. 


*  The  Sclavonian  tongue  is  the  most  extensive  of  any 
extant,  except  the  Arabic.  The  Goths  and  Vandals 
were  both  Teutonic  or  German  nations,  though  originally 
settled  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic.  Sclavonians 
have  been  only  confounded  with  the  Vandals  ;  because 
they  expelled  that  nation  from  several  countries  which 
they  had  conquered,  and  settled  themselves  in  them. 
The  Sclavonians  were,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  different  ori- 
ginal, from  Sarmatia,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Sarmatian 
sea,  and  the  Sinus  Codanus,  or  straits  of  the  Sound  and 
Belt  in  Denmark,  to  the  Taurica  Chersonesus.  For  the 
Finni  or  Vinni,  in  Finland,  and  the  Venedi  or  Veiidi, 
who,  expelling  the  Vandals,  inhabited  the  coast  of  Po- 
merania  as  tar  as  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  were  Sela 
vonians  from  Sarmatia.  These  latter  changed  tht 
German,  i.  e.  the  Vandalic,  names  of  places,  to  substi 
tute  others  of  their  own  Sarmatian  language,  as  Lubeck, 
Rostock,  Wismar,  Stargradt,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
when  they  reached  Illyricum,  they  banished  the  Latin 
names  of  the  towns  Segeste,  Delminium,  Salone,  Pro 
mona,  Terponum,  Metulium,  &c.  to  give  others  of  their 
own,  Zagrabia,  Cluz,  Camenigrad,  Bielograd,  Norigrad, 
Cremen,  &c.  and  in  the  rivers  Naro  and  Jaum,  which 
they  called  Reka  and  Dobra.  Whence  it  is  manifest 
that  they  were  strangers,  not  original  inhabitants,  in 
Illyricum  and  Sclavonia.  In  St.  Jerom's  time,  Latin 
was  the  common  language  in  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum  : 
and  this  that  father  evidently  means  when  he  speaks  of 
his  own  tongue. 

The  Patainacites  were  a  nation  of  the  Venedi  and 
Sclavonians,  who  took  their  name  from  the  city  of  Pos- 
nania  in  Poland,  as  Leun-Clavius  tells  us :  they  were 
situate  between  the  Volga  and  Circassia.  About  the 
year  800,  the  Uzes  and  Magdiars.  from  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  sea  about  Usbeck,  and  the  Cazares,  from  Tau- 
rica Chersonesus,  all  originally  Turks  or  Huns  from 
Great  Tartary  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  drove  out  the  Patzi- 
nacitse,  who  fled  between  the  Nieper  and  the  Bonn,  and 
as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  penetrated  into  Walachia, 
Moldavia,  and  even  Moravia  ;  some  time  after,  Bosnia 
became  their  last  asylum,  called  from  them  by  changing 
P  into  B  :  in  which  province  the  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Sclavonian.  The  Uzes  and  Magdiars  succeeded 
them  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  penetrated  into 
Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  Uzes  are  the  Hous- 
sards  at  this  day. 

The  Bulgarians  from  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea 
founded  Great  Bulgary  on  the  bduks  of  the  Volga,  from 


Sclavonians  celebrate  the  liturgy  in  this  tongue  at 

Leghorn,  Aquileia,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

When    St.    Methodius    was     returned    from 


which  river,  or  their  capital  city  Bulgar,  near  its  banks, 
their  name  is  derived.  They  seized  on  Scythia  Poniica, 
Separated  by  Constantino  the  Great,)  the  second  or 
Oriental  Moesia  near  the  Euxine  sea.  Upper  Mfflsia 
reached  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  conflux 
of  the  Saave  ;  and  Dacia  comprised  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  from  the  Kuxine  sea,  now  Moldavia, 
Walachia,  and  Transylvania.  Aureliau  gave  to  the 
Daci  also  a  territory  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  between 
the  two  Mcesias.  These  extended  southwards  to  Mount 
Haemus  and  Romania,  which  comprised  the  Thracian 
provinces  of  Europa,  Haemi  Mons,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis  to  the  isle  of  Samothrace.  The  Bulgarians, 
who  were  Asiatic  Scythians,  took  up  the  Sclavonian 
language  in  Sarmatia.  The  Servii  were  part  of  the  Bul- 
garians who  inhabited  the  country  from  the  Saave  to 
Nissa,  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  This  name  was 
given  them  because,  soon  after  their  first  settlement,  they 
became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors.  Bulgary  wajj 
only  conquered  by  the  emperor  Basil  in  1017,  and  again 
recovered  its  liberty.  Amurath  I.  and  Bajazet  subjected 
it  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Nicopolis  near  the  Danube 
was  its  ancient  capital :  Sophia  now  enjoys  that  dignity  : 
as  of  Servia  Belgrade,  i.  e.  in  the  Sclavonian  language 
Bel  Castle.  Before  the  Romans  distinguished  Dacia 
and  Mcesia,  these  countries  about  the  Danube  were 
called  European  Scythia,  having  been  inhabited  from 
Great  Scythia  in  Asia,  which  Justin  originally  confined 
to  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas 
from  the  Riphsean  mountains  to  the  river  Halys,  though 
the  name  was  soon  after  extended  to  all  Great  Tartary. 
Among  these  Scythians  the  Gets  inhabited  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube  near  the  Euxine  sea,  now  Bessarabia. 

The  Sclavonian  tongue  is  used  in  the  liturgy  by  the 
churches  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum  who  follow  the  Latin 
rite  ;  and  by  those  of  the  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  Bul- 
garians, who  follow  the  Greek  rite.  And  by  this  the  Rus- 
sian and  Sclavonian  rites  are  distinguished.  The  use  of 
the  Sclavonian  language  in  the  liturgy  and  office  of  the 
Church  is  approved  in  the  Synod  of  Zamosci  in  1720,  under 
Clement  XI.  confirmed  by  Innocent  XIII.  and  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  Inter  Plures.  Const.  98.  data  an.  1744.  in  his 
Bullary,  (t.  1 .  p.  376.)  The  sacred  use  of  that  tongue  both 
in  those  Sclavonian  churches  which  follow  the  Greek,  and 
in  those  which  follow  the  Latin  rite  was  approved  by 
John  VIII.  Urban  VIII.  Innocent  X  and  by  Benedict 
XIV.  Const.  66.  Etsi  dubitare  noa  possumus,  an.  1742, 
m  his  Bullar.  1. 1.  p.  217.  Whence  in  Moravia,  D.dma- 
tia,  and  Illyricum,  in  some  places  mass  and  the  divine 
offices  are.  celebrated  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue  ;  in  others 
in  Latin,  but  in  several  of  these,  after  the  gospel  has 
been  read  in  Latin,  it  is  again  read  to  the  people  in  a 
Sclavonian  translation.  (See  Jos.  Assemani,  Pnvf.  in  t. 
4.  comm.  in  Kalendaria  Univ.  t.  4.  par. 2.  c.  4.  p.  4416.) 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  confirms  this  approbation  of  the 
Sclavonian  liturgy.  Const.  Ex  pastorali  munere,  anno 
1754.  As  he  had  before  confirmed  the  use  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  the  liturgy  and  divine  offices  to  the 
Greeks,  and  Greek  Melchites.  Const.  57.  Et  si  Pasto- 
ra'us,  and  Const.  87.  Demandatum  ccelitus,  in  his  Bul- 
lary, (t.  1.  p.  167  and  290.)  A  synod  held  at  Spalatro, 
under  John  the  archbishop  of  Salona  (which  see  was 
soon  after  translated  to  Spalatro)  and  Maynard,  the 
pope's  legate,  about  the  year  1070.  forbid  the  use  of  the 
Sclavonian  tongue  in  the  divine  office,  which  decree  was 
confirmed  by  Alexander  II.  but  this  must  be  restrained 
to  the  churches  lying  toward  Poland  and  Moravia,  or  it 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  Even  in  the  diocess  of 
Spalatro  itself  ten  chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  be- 
sides thirty  parishes,  celebrate  mass  and  the  divine  office 
in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  as  we  are  assured  by  Orbinus, 
(n.  32.)  quoted  by  Caraman,  the  learned  archbishop  of 
Jadra,  Diss.  De  Lingua  Sclavica  literati  in  divinis  cele- 
brandis,  (n.  32.)  The  same  is  testified  by  Robert  Sala, 
(Obser7atione3  ad  Card.  Bona  Rer.  Liturg.  I.  1.  c.  9.  6  4. 
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Rome  he  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  invec- 
tive and  opposition  of  some  neighbouring 
bishop,   perhaps   of  Passau  or  Saltzburg,    in 

p.  152.)  who  adds,  that  in  the  aforesaid  diocess  only 
eight  parishes  use  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  Church. 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  forbid  the  use  of  the  Sclavonian 
tongue  in  the  mass,  hut  to  the  Bohemians,  (1.  7.  ep.  2. 
ad  L'ratislaum  Bohemia-  Ducem.)  The  grant  of  John 
VIII.  for  the  sacred  use  of  this  tongue  was  obtained  1)}' 
St.  Methodius  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Cyril,  and 
was  never  extended  to  Poland  and  Bohemia.  Whence  it 
was  prohibited  when  some  began  to  introduce  it  there, 
probably  Moravian  priests  whose  kingdom  was  extin- 
guished by  the  Turks,  that  is,  Hungarians,  in  the  tenth 
age,  as  Constantine  Porphyrogenetta  relates. 

Cardinal  Bona,  among  other  mistakes  on  this  head, 
calls  this  Sclavonian  the  Illyrican  tongue.  (Liturg.  1.  1. 
C.  9.  §  4.)  Whereas  this  name  can  only  be  given  to  the 
modern  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian  now  in  use  in  that 
country.  The  Sclavonian  which  is  allowed  in  the  litur- 
gy, is  the  ancient  Sclavonian,  mother  of  the  modern  dia- 
lects, and  called  the  Sclavonian  language  of  the  schools 
or  of  the  learned.  "  Idiomate,  quod  nunc  Sclavum  lite- 
rale  appellant."  says  Benedict  XIV.  which  Urban  VIII. 
and  Innocent  X.  &c.  also  express.  Caraman,  afterward 
archbishop  of  Jadra,  revised  the  breviary  and  missal  of 
this  rite,  printed  at  Rome  in  1741,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  ancient  Sclavonian  tongue,  of  which  a  dictionary 
is  extant  for  the  use  of  their  clergy,  called  Azbuquida- 
rium,  that  is,  Abecedarium.  There  is  also  a  grammar  of 
the  same,  composed  by  Smotriski,  a  Russian  Basilian 
monk,  printed  at  Vilna  in  1619,  and  at  Moscow  in  1721, 
&c.  How  much  the  ancient  Sclavonian,  or  that  of  the 
Litterati,  differs  from  all  the  modern  dialects  derived 
from  it,  appears  from  specimens  of  them  exhibited  from 
the  different  translations  of  the  Bible  given  by  Le 
Long,  (BibL  Sacra,  t.  1.  art.  6.  sect,  i.— v.  p.  435,  &c.) 
and  of  the  Lord's  prayer  given  in  thirteen  dialects  of  the 
Sclavonian  tongue,  (ibid.)  and  in  Reland,  (ad  calcem 
partis  iii.  diss.  Miscell.) 

The  learned  Car.  Stanislas  Hosius,  bishop  of  Warmia 
in  Poland,  (Dial.  De  Sacro  Vernacule  Legendo,)  observes, 
that  though  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Poles,  Musco- 
vites, Russians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Croatians,  Bulga- 
rians, and  some  other  nations  use  the  Sclavonian  tongue, 
(which  is  extended  through  one  quarter  of  Europe,) 
yet  these  dialects  differ  so  much,  that  a  Pole  understands 
no  more  of  the  language  of  a  Dalmatian  than  a  High 
German,  or  a  native  of  Switzerland,  understands  the 
Low  Dutch.  This  author  thinks  the  Sclavonian  the 
most  extensive  of  all  languages  ;  but  the  Arabic  reaches 
much  further,  being  used  not  only  by  the  Christians  who 
inhabit  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  also  by  the  Maho- 
metans in  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Church,  to  prevent  the  frequent  changes  to 
which  the  modern  languages  are  subject,  allows  in  her 
office  only  the  Chaldaic  or  modern  Hebrew,  which  is  the 
ancient  sacred  language;  the  Greek,  the  language  of 
the  philosophers  and  all  the  Oriental  schools,  Latin,  the 
anguage  of  the  learned  in  the  West ;  and  the  Sclavo- 
nian. Herbinius  (de  Religiosis  Kioviensibus  Chryptis) 
contends  that  it  is  a  primitive  language,  being  the  mother 
of  the  Russian,  Muscovite,  Polish,  Vandalic,  Bohemian, 
Croatian,  Dalmatian,  Valachian,  and  Bulgarian.  It  is 
esteemed  that  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  He- 
brew anil  other  Oriental  languages,  and  those  used  in 
the  West;  and  it  suits  all  climates.  Some  add,  that  it 
seems  most  adapted  of  all  others,  to  lie  made  a  universal 
language.  Some  have  attributed  the  Sclavonian  alpha- 
bet and  translation  of  the  bible  to  St.  Jerom,  but  erro- 
neously. For  the  Latin  was  in  his  time  the  language 
of  that  country;  and  this  St.  Jerom  calls  his  translation 
into  his  own  tongue,  as  Banduri  CAnimadv.  in  Constant. 
Porphyrog.  de  administ.  imper.  p.  117.)  takes  notice. 
The  Sclavonian  letters  have  no  affinity  with  the  Gothic  ; 
but  were  invented  by  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who 
derived  them  from  the  large  Greek  alphabet.  The  Scla- 
vonianshave  another  alphabet  of  smaller  characters  for 


Bavaria.  For  St.  Rodbert  or  Rupert,  bishop 
of  Worms,  in  699,  had  converted  the  Boij  or 
Baivarij,  and  having  established  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Juva  or  Saltzburg,  returned  to  Worms, 
and;  there  St.  Rupert's  successors,  especially 
St.  Virgilius,  converted  the  Carinthians,  who 
were  also  Sclavonians,14  and  their  successors 
complained  of  the  erection  of  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Moravia  as  a  curtailing  of  their  ancient 
jurisdiction.  Rut  pope  John  VIII.  supported 
the  exemption  of  the  archbishopric  of  Moravia, 
and  justified  the  conduct  of  St.  Methodius. 
Hearing  of  the  persecution  he  met  with  from 
the  neighbouring  bishops,  he  wrote  to  him  in 
881,  congratulating  with  him  upon  the  success 
of  his  labours  and  the  purity  of  his  faith,  ten- 
derly exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  to  over- 
come evil  with  good,  and  promising  to  support 
him  in  his  dignity,  and  in  all  his  undertakings 
for  the  honour  of  God.15  St.  Methodius 
planted  the  faith  with  such  success,  that  the 
nations  which  he  cultivated  with  his  labours 
became  models  of  fervour  and  zeal.  Boigoris 
or  Michael,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Btdgaria, 
renounced  his  crown  about  the  year  880,  and 
putting  on  the  monastic  habit,  led  an  angelical 
life  on  earth.  Stredowski,  in  his  Sacra  Mora- 
via? Historia,  styles  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
the  apostles  of  Moravia,  Upper  Bohemia,  Sile- 
sia, Cazaria,  Croatia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bos- 
nia, Russia,  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Carniola,  and  of  almost  all  the  Scla- 
vonian nations.  St.  Methodius  lived  to  an 
advanced  old  age,  though  the  year  of  his  death 
is  not  certain.  The  Greeks  and  Muscovites 
honour  St.  Cyril  on  the  14th  of  February  ; 
and  St.  Methodius  on  the  11th  of  May.  The 
Roman  Martyrology  joins  them  both  together 
on  the  9th  of  March.  Dubravius  and  others 
attribute  to  them  many  miracles  ;  which  Baro- 
nius  also  mentions  in  his  notes  on  the  Roman 
Martyrology.  He  adds,  that  the  relics  of  these 
two  brothers  were  lately  found  under  the  altar 
of  a  very  ancient  chapel  in  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  in  Rome,  and  are  still  honourably 
preserved  in  that  church.     Octavius  Paticiroli, 

u  See  Hansiz.  German.  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  15.  Also,  His- 
toria Conversionis  Baivariorum  et  Carantanorum  Scla- 
voram,  published  by  Canisius,  t.  2.  et  Du  Chesne,  Script. 
Franc,  t.  2.  See  likewise  the  lives  of  St.  Rupert,  and  the 
first  archbishops  of  Saltzburg,  published  by  Canisius,  in 
his  Lectiones  Antiquae. 

15  John  VIII.  ep.  2G8.  ad  Meth.  archiep. 


common  use,  particularly  in  esteem  in  Dalmatia,  Car- 
niola, and  [stria  ;  also  a  third  alphabet  almost  wholly 
different,  which  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Croatians  and  Servians.  Tins  last  is  falsely  ascribed  to 
St.  Jerom.  (See  Cohlij  I ntroductio  in  Historian!  Scla- 
vorum  ;  Jos.  Asseinani,  1.  4.)  Of  all  the  Sclavonian 
dialects  the  Polish  has  been  most  cultivated.  The  Li- 
thuanians are  of  a  very  different  extraction,  as  their 
language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sarmatian,  demon 
strates. 

N.  B.  The  particle  ski,  ending  Polish  names,  signifies 
of,  and  corresponds  fo  the  French  De,  the  German  /  "'<, 
the  Dutch  Van.  Hence  count  Jab/nnslu,  is  count  of  •/"- 
blnn  ;  Slredowtki,  of  Stredow  :  and  to  add  of  or  de,  as 
is  done  by  some,  is  a  solecism. 
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in  Thesauris  absconditis  Alma?  Urbis,  and 
Henschenius  say  the  same ;  but  the  latter 
shows  that  some  small  portions  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Moravia,  and  are  enshrined  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Brune.  See  the  two  lives 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  published  by 
Henschenius  ad  diem  9  Martij.  See  also 
Kohlius  in  Historia  Codicis  sacri  Sclavonic!, 
and  in  his  Jntroduetio  in  Hisloriam  et  Rem 
literariam  Sclavorum.  Altonaviae,  1729.  Also 
at  length  Stredowski,  in  Sacra  Moraviae  His- 
toria, Kulcynzki,  Specimen  Eccl.  Ruthenicffl, 
1733. 


DECEMBER  XXIII. 


ST.  SERVULUS,  C. 

From  St.  Gregory,  Horn.  15.  in  Evangel,  and  Dial.  I.  4. 
c.  14. 

A.  D.  590. 

In  this  saint  was  exemplified  what  our  divine 
Redeemer  has  taught  us  of  Lazarus,  the  poor 
man  full  of  sores,  who  lay  before  the  gate  of 
the  rich  man's  house.  Servulus  was  a  beggar, 
and  had  been  afflicted  with  the  palsy  from  his 
infancy ;  so  that  he  was  never  able"  to  stand, 
sit  upright,  lift  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  or  turn 
himself  from  one  side  to  another.  His  mother 
and  brother  carried  him  into  the  porch  of  St. 
Clement's  church  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  on 
the  alms  of- those  that  passed  by.  Whatever 
he  could  spare  from  his  own  subsistence  he 
distributed  among  other  needy  persons.  The 
Sufferings  and  humiliation  of  his  con  lition 
were  a  means  of  which  he  made  the  most  ex- 
cellent use  for  the  sanctification  of  his  own  soul, 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  humility,  patience, 
meekness,  resignation,  and  penance.  He  used 
to  entreat  devout  persons  to  read  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  he  heard  them  with  such  atten- 
tion, as  to  learn  them  by  heart.  His  time  he 
consecrated  by  assiduously  singing  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  his  con- 
tinual pains  were  so  far  from  dejecting  or  dis- 
tracting him,  that  they  proved  a  most  pressing 
motive  for  raising  his  mind  to  God  with  greater 
ardour.  After  several  years  thus  spent,  his 
distemper  having  seized  his  vitals,  he  per- 
ceived his  end  to  draw  near.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  desired  the  poor  and  pilgrims,  who 
had  often  shared  in  his  charity,  to  sing  sacred 
hymns  and  psalms  by  him.  Whilst  he  joined 
his  voice  with  theirs,  he  on  a  sudden  cried  out ; 
*'  Silence;  do  you  not  hear  the  sweet  melody 
and  praises  which  resound  in  the  heavens  !" 
Scon  after  he  had  spoke  those  words  he  expired, 
and  his  soul  was  carried  by  angels  into  ever- 
lasting bliss,  about  the  year  590.  The  body 
of  St.  Servulus  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's 
church,  and  honoured  with  miracles,  according 
to  the  Roman  Maityrology. 


St.  Gregory  the  Great  concludes  the  account 
he  gives  of  him  in  a  sermon  to  his  people,  by 
observing  that  the  whole  behaviour  of  this 
poor  sick  beggar  loudly  condemns  those  uho, 
when  blessed  with  good  health  and  a  plentiful 
fortune,  neither  do  good  works,  nor  Buffer  the 
least  cross  with  tolerable  patience. 

TEN  MARTYRS  OF  CRETE. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  edict  for  persecut- 
ing the  Christians  under  Decius,  by  the  activity 
of  a  barbarous  governor  in  seeing  it  rigorously 
executed,  the  isle  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia, 
soon  became  one  large  field  of  blood.  Among 
the  martyrs  who  there  triumphed  over  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  sin,  none  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  Theodulus,  Saturninus,  Eu- 
porus,  Gelasius,  Eunicianus,  Zoticus,  Cleo- 
menes,  Agathopus,  Basilides,  and  Evarestus, 
commonly  called  the  Ten  Martyrs  of  Crete. 
The  three  first  were  citizens  of  Gortyna,  the 
metropolis,  where  they  had  probably  been 
grounded  in  the  faith  by  St.  Cyril,  bishop  of 
that  city,  who  was  beheaded  for  the  faith  in 
the  same  persecution,  and  is  honoured  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology  on  the  9th  of  July.  The 
rest  were  brought  from  other  towns  of  the  same 
island  ;  Zoticus  (called  by  some  Zeticus)  from 
Gnossus,  Pontius  from  Epinium,  Agathopus 
from  Panormus,  Basilides  from  Cydonia,  and 
Evarestus  from  Heracleum.  Their  zeal  had 
united  them  in  their  confession  of  Christ;  they 
were  apprehended,  insulted,  dragged  on  the 
ground,  beaten,  stoned,  covered  with  phlegm 
and  spittle,  and  at  length  presented  to  the 
governor  of  the  island  at  Gortyna,  and  the  23d 
of  December  was  appointed  for  their  trial. 
As  soon  as  they  appeared  in  court,  they  were 
ordered  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  who  was  par- 
ticularly worshipped  in  Crete,  and  on  that  \<jt) 
day  their  countrymen  celebrated  a  festival  in 
his  honour  with  all  manner  of  pleasures,  di- 
versions, and  sacrifices.  The  martyrs  answered, 
they  could  never  offer  sacrifice  to  idols.  The 
president  said,  "  You  shall  know  the  power  of 
the  great  gods.  Neither  do  you  show  respect 
to  this  illustrious  assembly,  which  adores  the 
great  Jupiter,  Juno,  Rhea,  and  the  rest." 
The  martyrs  replied,  "  Mention  not  Jupiter, 
O  president:  nor  his  mother  Rhea.  We  are 
no  strangers  to  his  pedigree,  or  to  the  history 
of  his  life  and  actions.  We  can  show  you  his 
grave:  he  was  a  native  of  this  island,  the  ty- 
rant of  his  country,  and  a  man  abandoned  to 
every  kind  of  lust,  even  with  his  own  sex  : 
with  these  crimes  he  defiled  himself  every  hour, 
and  made  use  of  spells  and  inchantments  to 
debauch  others.  Those  who  look  upon  him  as 
a  god,  must  look  upon  it  as  a  divine  thing  to 
imitate  his  lust  and  intemperance." 

The  proconsul  not  being  able  to  deny  or 
confute  what  they  alleged,  swelled  with  rage, 
and  the  people  were  ready  to  tear  them  to 
pieces  upon  the  spot,  if  he  had   not  restrained 
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them,  and  commanded  the  martyrs  to  be  inhu- 
manly tormented  several  ways.     Some  of  them 
were  hoisted  on  the  rack,  and  torn   with  iron 
nails,    so   that    the    ground     underneath    was 
covered    with    great    morsels    of* their    flesh; 
ottiers    were   pierced    on    their   sides,    and    in 
almost  every  other  part  with  sharp  stones,  reeds, 
and  pointed  sticks  ;    others  were  beaten  with 
heavy  plummets  of  lead  with  such  cruelty,  that 
their  very  bones  were  in  some  parts  broken, 
and   in  others  disjointed,  and  their  flesh  was 
bruised  and  torn.     The    martyrs  endured  all 
with  joy,  and  often   repeated  to  the  outcries  of 
the  judge  and  mob,  who  pressed  them  to  spare 
themselves   by   obeying  the  prince  and  sacri- 
ficing to  their  gods:     "   We    are   Christians: 
were  a  thousand   deaths  prepared  for  us,  we 
would  receive  them    with    joy."     The   whole 
city  thronged  about  them,  and   many  cried  out 
to  the  judge   against  them  ;   nor  did    he  cease 
stirring    up    the    executioners    to    exert    their 
whole    strength    in    tormenting    them.       The 
saints  stood  like  meek  lambs  in  the  midst  of  so 
many    raging    tigers,    and    only     raised    their 
voices  to  praise  God,  and  declare  their  constant 
adherence  to  his  law.     The  proconsul  at  length 
seeing  himself  vanquished,  condemned  them  to 
die  by  the  sword.     The  soldiers  of  Christ  went 
forth    triumphant   to    the    place    of    execution 
without  the   city,  praying  to   their  last  breath 
that  God  would  have  mercy  on  them,  and  on 
all  mankind,  and  would  deliver  their  country 
men  from  the  blindness  of  spiritual   ignorance, 
and    bring  them  to  see  him   in  his  true   light. 
They  were  ambitious  who  should  first  receive 
his  crown.     When  their  heads  were  struck  off, 
and  the  crowds  retired,  certain  Christians  in- 
terred their  bodies,  which  were   afterward  con- 
veyed to  Rome.     The  fathers  who  composed 
the  council   of   Crete  in  558,    writing    to   the 
emperor  Leo,  say,  that  through  the  intercession 
of  these   holy  martyrs,  their  island  had  been 
till    that    time    preserved    from    heresy.      The 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Muscovites  commemorate 
them  on  this  day.     See  their  Acts  in  Meta- 
phrastes,  Surius,  and  Lipoman,  mentioned   in 
Greek   by  Fabricius,  t.  6.  p.   520.     See  also 
Creta  Sacra. 
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ST.  VICTORIA,  V.  M. 

Victoria,  was  a  young  noble  Roman  lady,  who 
being  a  Christian,  desired  to  live  to  her  hea- 
venly spouse  alone  in  a  state  of  virginity. 
Eugenius,  who  sought  her  in  marriage,  was 
provoked  at  meeting  with  a  repulse,  and  ac- 
cused her  to  the  judge,  by  whose  order,  after 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  extort  her  consent  to 
marry,  or  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  she  was  stabbed 
in  the  breast  by  an  executioner:  of  which 
wound  she  speedily  died  in  250,  when  the  per- 
secution of  Decius  was  hottest  at  Rome.  See 
her  Acts  abridged  by  St.  Aldhelm,  and  by  Ado. 


From  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Dial.  1.  4.  c.  16.  and  Horn. 

38.  in  Evang. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  had  three  aunts,  who 
were  sisters  to  his  father  Gordian,  the  senator 
and   having  by  vow  consecrated  their  virginity 
to    God,   they    practised    the  exercises    of  an 
ascetic  or  religious  life  in  their  father's  house. 
Their    names    were    Thrasilla,  who    was    the 
eldest,    Emiliana,    and    Gordiana.      Thrasilla 
and  Emiliana,  renouncing  the  vanities  of  the 
world  on  the  same  day,  started  together  in  the 
glorious   course  to  perfection,  and   were   still 
more  united  by  the  fervour  of  their  hearts  and 
the    bands    of    holy   charity,    than    by    blood. 
They  lived  in  their  father's  house  as  retired  as 
in  a  monastery,  far  removed  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  ;    and,   exciting  one    another  to 
virtue  by  discourse  and  example,  soon  made 
a   considerable    progress    in    a    spiritual    life. 
They  were  so  disengaged  from  the  world,  so 
careful  in   mortifying  their  senses,  and  main- 
taining a  strict  union  of  their  souls  with  God, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  forgot  their  bodies, 
and  arose  above  all  considerations  of  earthly 
things.      Gordiana  joined   them  in   their  vow 
and  holy  exercises,   but  flagged   by  the   wav, 
and,  loving   to    converse   with    the  world,  by 
degrees  admitted   it   into  her  heart,  so  as  to 
exclude   the  Almighty.     Thrasilla  and    Emi- 
liana could  not  see  her  unhappy  change  with- 
out   the    deepest    concern,     and,     temperin<>- 
remonstrances  with  all  the  sweetness  that  the 
most  tender  affection  and  charity  could  inspire, 
gained  so  far  upon  her,  that,  full  of  confusion, 
she    promised    amendment.      This,    however, 
she  executed  only  by   halves,  appeared  often 
impatient  of  silence  and  retirement,  and  showed 
too  little  relish  for  spiritual  exercises  and  con- 
versation, and  too   much  for  the  world.     By 
this  lukewarmness,  the  good  impressions  which 
the  zeal  of  her  sisters  made  in  her  mind,  were 
always  worn  out  again,  and  after  their  death 
she  fell  from  the  duties  of  the  state  which  she 
had  voluntarily  taken  upon  herself.      A  dread- 
ful   example  !   but  such   as   the  world  is   daily 
full  of.      Yet  others   neglect  to  take  warning, 
and   so  fall    into  the  same  snare.      The   best 
hearts  are   capable   of  corruption  ;   and    those 
who  set  out  with   honest  meanings,  when  they 
once  open  their  hearts  to  vanity  and  the  world, 
are    betrayed  to  tread   the   steps  of  vice  sooner 
than   they  are  aware.      Nothing  blinds  the  un- 
derstanding    and    intoxicates    the    soul     more 
effectually  than  vanity.     A  person  who  begins 
to  entertain   it,  perceives   no  harm  in  the  first 
steps  ;  but  loses  reservedness,  is  led  on  almost 
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imperceptibly,  and  is  at  last  surprised  to  feel 
the  chains  which  she  is  held  by.  The  two 
happy  sisters,  who  persevered  in  the  paths  of 
eternal  life,  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  divine 
peace  and  love,  and  the  comfort  and  joy  of 
fervour  and  devotion  ;  and  were  called  to 
receive  the  recompense  of  their  fidelity  before 
the  fall  of  Gordiana.  St.  Gregory  tells  us 
that  Thrasilla  was  favoured  one  night  with  a 
vision  of  her  uncle  St.  Felix,  pope,  who  showed 
her  a  seat  prepared  for  her  in  heaven,  saying, 
"  Come ;  I  will  receive  you  into  this  habitation 
of  light."  She  fell  sick  of  a  fever  the  next 
day.  When  in  her  agony,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  heaven,  she  cried  out  to  those  that  were  pre- 
sent, *'  Depart  !  make  room  !  Jesus  is  coming  !" 
Soon  after  these  words  she  breathed  out  her 
pious  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  on  the  24th 
of  December.  The  skin  of  her  knees  was 
found  to  be  hardened,  like  the  hide  of  a  camel, 
by  her  continual  prayer.  A  few  days  after, 
she  appeared  to  her  sister  Emiliana,  and  in- 
vited her  to  celebrate  with  her  the  epiphany  in 
eternal  bliss.  Emiliana  fell  sick,  and  died  on 
the  Sth  of  January.  Both  are  named  on  the 
respective  days  of  their  death  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology. 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  God  is  the  death  of 
his  sai7its.1  This  is  the  great  triumph  of  a 
soul  over  hell  ;  a  spectacle  most  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  of  heaven,  giving 
joy  to  the  angels.  To  us,  banished  pilgrims 
on  earth,  nothing  certainly  can  bring  sweeter 
comfort  amidst  our  tears,  or  be  a  more  power- 
ful motive  to  withdraw  our  affections  from  the 
tovs  of  this  world,  or  to  raise  our  hearts  above 
its  frowns,  than  to  have  before  our  eyes  the 
happiness  of  dying  the  death  of  the  saints. 
No  one  can  read  without  being  strongly  af- 
fected with  these  sentiments  the  account  which 
Janus  Erythraeus,  (that  is,  the  elegant  and 
ingenious  John  Victor  Rossi,)  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  gives  of  the  passage  of  brother  John 
Baptist,  a  holy  capuchin,  out  of  this  world.* 
This  humble  friar,  who  was  called  in  the  world 
Alphonsus  III.  when  duke  of  Modena,  re- 
nounced his  sovereignty,  divested  himself  of 
all  his  worldly  goods,  and,  embracing  the 
most  austere  life  of  a  Capuchin  Franciscan,  in 
1629,  distinguished  himself  from  his  brethren 
only  by  a  greater  fervour  in  his  penitential 
severities  and  heavenly  contemplation.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1644  ;  closing  his  eyes  to 
the  world  with  so  much  interior  joy,  such 
strong  desires  to  go  to  God,  such  humility, 
resignation,  holy  peace,  and  sweet  breathings 
of  divine  love,  as  to  make  many  in  the  world 
envy  the  choice  he  had  made,  and  grudge 
that  he  had  purchased  so  great  a  happiness  at 
so  cheap  a  rate.  We  all  pray  witli  Balaam 
that  our  death  may  be  like  that  of  the  saints. 
But  for  this  we  must,  make  the  preparation  for 
death  the  great  business  of  our  lives,  learn  per- 

1  Ps.  cxv.  15.         *  Janus  Nicius  Erythrseue,  ep.  65. 
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fectly  to  die  to  the  world  and  ourselves,  and 
ground  and  daily  improve  ourselves  in  the 
spirit  of  the  saints,  which  is  that  of  sincere 
humility,  patience,  resignation,  and  the  most 
ardent  charity. 

ST.  GREGORY  OF  SPOLETO,  M. 

This  martyr  was  a  holy  priest  at  Spoleto, 
who  employed  his  time  night  and  clay  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  and  in  teaching  others  the 
holy  law  of  God.  It  happened  that  Flaccus, 
a  general  of  the  forces,  arrived  at  that  city 
with  a  special  order  from  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mian  to  punish  all  the  Christians.  An  in- 
formation was  laid  before  him,  that  Gregory 
seduced  many,  and  contemned  the  gods  and 
the  emperors.  Soldiers  were  immediately 
despatched  to  bring  him  bound  before  his  tri- 
bunal. When  he  appeared,  Flaccns,  with  a 
stern  countenance,  said,  "  Are  you  Gregory  of 
Spoleto?'  The  martyr  answered,  "  I  am." 
Flaccus  again  said,  "  Are  you  the  enemy  of 
the  gods,  and  the  contemner  of  the  princes?" 
St.  Gregory  replied,  "  From  my  infancy  I 
have  always  served  the  God  who  framed  me 
out  of  the  earth."  Flaccus  asked,  "  Who  is 
your  God?"  "He,"  replied  the  martyr, 
"  who  made  man  to  his  own  image  and  like- 
ness, who  is  all-powerful  and  immortal,  and 
who  will  render  to  all  men  according  to  their 
works."  Flaccus  said,  "Do  not  use  many 
words,  but  do  what  I  command  you."  The 
martyr  replied,  "  I  know  not  what  your  com- 
mand implies,  but  I  do  what  I  am  bound  to 
do."  Flaccus  urged,  "  If  you  desire  to  save 
yourself,  go  to  the  wonderful  temple,  and  sacri- 
fice to  the  great  gods  ;  and  you  shall  be  our 
friend,  and  shall  receive  many  favours  from  our 
most  invincible  emperors."  St.  Gregory  said, 
"  I  desire  not  such  a  friendship,  nor  do  1  sacri- 
fice to  devils,  but  to  my  God,  Jesus  Christ."  The 
judge  commanded  him  to  be  buffeted  on  the 
face,  beaten  witli  clubs,  and  tortured  on  the 
rack  ;  and  at  length  ordered  his  head  to  be 
cut  off.  This  happened  in  304.  His  relics 
lie  in  a  church  which  bears  his  name  at  Spo- 
leto. Baronius  found  in  the  close  of  a  copy 
of  these  Acts  an  authentic  testimony  of  a  glo- 
rious miracle  wrought  by  their  touch  in  1037. 
See  the  Acts  of  his  Confession  in  Baronius, 
Surius,  Sec.  quoted  by  Tillemont,  t.  5.  p.  133. 
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NATIVITY    OF   CHRIST,    OR 
CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

The  world  had  subsisted  about  four  thousand 
years,  and  all  things  were  accomplished  which, 
according   to   the    ancient    prophets,   were  to 
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precede  the  coming  of  the  Messias,  when 
Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  having 
taken  human  llesh  ill  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  being  made  man,  was  born  of  her 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  all-wise 
and  all-merciful  providence  of  God  had,  from 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  gradually  disposed 
all  things  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  promises, 
and  the  accomplishing  the  greatest  of  all  his 
mysteries,  the  incarnation  of  his  divine  Son. 
Mail  man  been  restored  to  grace  as  soon  as 
he  had  forfeited  it,  he  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  depth  of  his  horrible 
wounds,  nor  have  had  a  just  feeling  of  the 
spiritual  blindness,  weakness,  and  wretchedness 
in  which  he  lay  buried  under  the  weight  of  his 
guilt.  Neither  would  the  infinite  mercy, 
power,  and  goodness  of  God,  in  saving  him, 
have  appeared  in  so  great  lustre.  Therefore 
man  was  left  grovelling  in  his  miseries  for  the 
space  of  so  many  thousand  years,  only  enjoying 
a  glimpse  of  his  future  redemption  in  the  pro- 
mise and  expectation  of  it ;  which  still  was 
sufficient  to  raise  those  to  it  who  did  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  this  light.  God  always  raised 
several  faithful  servants,  and  even  when  most 
nations,  from  following  the  hent  of  their  pas- 
sions, fell  into  the  most  deplorable  spiritual 
blindness,  and  abandoned  his  knowledge  and 
true  worship  to  transfer  his  honour  to  the 
basest  of  creatures  and  the  most  criminal  ob- 
jects, he  reserved  to  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
among  which  he  was  known  and  served,  and 
many  were  saved  through  faith  and  hope  in 
this  promised  Redeemer,  then  to  come.  All 
this  time  the  saints  never  ceased  with  sighs 
and  tears  to  beg  that  this  Desired  of  all  Na- 
tions1 might  speedily  make  his  appearance  ; 
and  by  these  inflamed  desires  they  both  dis- 
posed themselves  to  receive  the  fruit  of  his 
redemption,  and  moved  God  to  hasten  and 
most  abundantly  to  pour  forth  his  mercy. 

God,  who  with  infinite  wisdom  brings  things 
to  maturity  and  perfection  in  their  proper  sea- 
son, disclosed  this  to  men  partially  and  by 
degrees.  He  gave  to  Adam  a  promise  and 
some  knowledge  of  it.B  He  renewed  the  same 
to  Abraham,  limiting  it  to  his  seed.3  He  con- 
firmed it  to  Isaac  and  Jacob.'4  In  the  prophecy 
of  this  latter  it  was  fixed  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.5 
It  was  afterwards  clearly  determined  to  belong 
to  the  posterity  of  David  and  Solomon  ;  which 
was  repeated  in  all  the  succeeding  prophets. 
In  these  all  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Christ's  birth,  life,  death,  and  spiritual  king- 
dom in  his  Church  are  expressed  ;  the  whole 
written  law  which  was  delivered  to  Moses, 
consisted  of  types  expressive  of  the  same,  or 
alluding  to  him.  The  nearer  the  time  ap- 
proached the  fuller  was  the  revelation  of  him. 
The  prophecy  of  turning  swords  into  plow- 
shares,  and   lances   into   pruning-hooks,6  &c. 

1  Aggaeus  ii.  7.  *  Gen.  iii.  15. 

3  Cien.  xxii.  18.  *  Gen.  xxvi.  and  xxvni. 

s  Gen.  xlix.  8.  "  Isa.  ii.  4.     Mich  iv.  2. 


expressed  that  a  profound  peace  in  which  the 
world  should  be,  was  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  According 
to  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,7  the  sceptre  was  to 
be  removed  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  show 
the  establishment  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  which  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  According  to  Agg«eus,8and  Malachi,0 
the  Messiah  was  to  appear  whilst  the  second 
temple  stood,  which  was  that  of  Solomon, 
restored  after  the  captivity.  Daniel  foretold 
the  four  great  empires  which  succeeded  one 
another,  the  first  of  which  were  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  latter,  viz.  of"  the  Medes,  Persians,  Ma- 
cedonians, and  Romans,  each  marked  by  very 
distinguishing  characters.10  The  seventy  weeks 
of  years  predicted  by  Daniel,"  determine  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Messias,  and  of  his 
death.  For  from  the  order  of  king  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  for  the  rebuilding  oi'  Jerusalem 
seven  weeks  were  to  pass  in  the  execution  of 
that  work  in  difficult  times;  and  sixty-two 
more,  that  is,  with  these  seven,  sixty-nine  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  who  was  to  be 
slain  in  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  week,  and 
his  death  was  to  be  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple ;  it  was  to  expiate 
iniquity,  to  establish  the  reign  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, and  to  accomplish  the  visions  and  prophe- 
cies. The  Gentiles  had  also  received  some 
glimmerings  of  this  great  event;  as  from  the 
prediction  of  Balaam  foretelling  a  star  to  arise 
from  Jacob.12  All  over  the  East,  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  a  great  deliverer  of 
mankind  was  firmly  expected,  as  the  pagan 
historians  expressly  affirm.  Suetonius"  writes 
as  follows  :  "  There  had  prevailed  all  over  the 
East  an  ancient  and  constant  notion,  that  the 
fates  had  decreed,  that  about  that  time  there 
should  come  out  of  Judea  those  who  should 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  world."  And  Tacitus 
says,14  "  A  firm  persuasion  had  prevailed 
among  a  great  many,  that  it  was  contained  in 
the  ancient  sacerdotal  books,  that  about  this 
time  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  the  East 
should  prevail,  and  that  those  who  should 
come  out  of  Judea  should  obtain  the  empire 
of  the  world."  Josephus,  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, took  occasion  from  hence  to  flatter 
Vespasian,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Messias  fore- 
told by  the  prophets,"  and  the  great  number 
of  impostors  who  pretended  to  this  character 
among  the  Jews  in  that  and  the  following 
century,  is  a  clear  proof  of  this  belief  amongst 
them  about  the  time.10     Hence  several  among 


Abacus  ii.  3. 

See  Rollin,  or  Mezengui, 


1  Gen.  xlix.  8.  10. 
"  Malachi  iii.  1. 

10  Dan.  ii.  32.  v.  20. 

Or  <  '.timet. 

"  Dau.ix.  21,  &c   See  Nouveau  Comment. t. 9.  p.500, 

2  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  IS  In  Vespas. 

u  Tacit,  in  AnnaL  l5  See  the  life  of  Josephus. 

'"  Aets  v.  36.  xxi.  38.  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  20.  c.  2.  el  6: 
1.  18.  c.  1.  Idem.  De  Bello  Jud.  1.  7.  c.  31.  &c.  fowl 
Dissert,  sur  les  Faux  Messies,  in  the  new  Fr.  Comment, 
t.  11.  p.  21. 
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them  met  with  incredible  success  for  some 
time,  particularly  Coziba,  called  Barcokebas, 
from  Iiarhokeba,  "  Son  of  the  Star,"  who  drew 
on  the  Jews  their  utter  destruction  under 
Adrian. '» 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  were  near  being1  accomplished, 
and  the  sceptre  was  departed  from  the  house 
of  Judah,  whether  we  restrain  this  to  that 
particular  tribe,  or  understand  it  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  so  as  to  give  a  main  share  only 
to  that  tribe.  For  Herod,  though  a  Jew  by 
religion,  was  by  birth  an  Idumean,  as  Josephus, 
whose  testimony  is  unexceptionable,  informs 
us,  relating  how  his  father  Antipas,  who  chose 
rather  to  be  called  by  the  Greek  name  Anti- 
pater,  was  made,  by  king  Alexander  Jannseus, 
governor  of  his  own  country,  Idumea.  Herod 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Romans, 
excluding  the  princes  of  the  Asmonean  or 
Jewish  royal  family,  whom  Herod  entirely  cut 
off;  as  he  did  also  the  principal  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  or  great  council  by  which  that 
nation  governed  itself  by  its  own  laws  under 
its  kings.  This  tyrant,  moreover,  stripped 
that  people  of  all  their  other  civil  rights. 
Soon  after  they  were  made  a  Roman  province  ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  their  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, and  their  whole  nation  dispersed  ;  so 
that  the  Jews  themselves  are  obliged  to  confess 


about  two  thousai.d  five  hundred  from  the 
flood,  almost  two  thousand  from  the  vocation 
of  Abraham,  and  a  little  above  one  thousand 
from  the  foundation  of  the  temple  by  Solomon. 
A  decree  was  issued  by  Augustus,  and  pub- 
lished all  over  the  Roman  empire,  ordaining; 
that  all  persons  with  their  estates  and  condi- 
tions, should  be  registered  at  certain  places, 
according  to  their  respective  provinces,  cities, 
and  families.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  to  make 
a  census  or  registration  of  all  the  citizens  every 
five  years,  which  term  was  called  a  lustrum. 
This  general  register  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  with  the  value  of  their  estates,  was 
probably  ordered,  that  the  strength  and  riches 
of  each  province  might  be  known.  It  was  made 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  by  Cyrinus.  Quintilius 
Varus  was  at  that  time  proconsul  of  Syria,  on 
whom  the  procurator  or  governor  of  Judea  in 
some  measure  depended,  after  it  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  Cyrinus  succeeded  Varus 
in  the  governmerit  of  Syria  about  ten  years 
after  Herod's  death,  when  his  son  Archelaus 
was  banished,  and  Judea  made  a  province  of 
the  empire.  Cyrinus  then  made  a  second 
register ;  but  he  made  the  first  in  the  time  of 
Varus,  in  which  he  might  act  as  extraordi- 
nary deputy,  at  least  for  Palestine,  then  go- 
verned by  Herod ;  or  this  enregistration  is  all 
ttributed  to  him  because  it  was  finished   by 


that  the  time   foretold  by  the  prophets  for  the    him  afterward.     This  decree  was  given  by  the 


coming  of  the  Messias  is  long  since  elapsed 
Christ  was  born  at  the  time  when  the  Roman 
or  fourth  empire,  marked  by  Daniel,  was 
exalted  to  its  zenith  by  Augustus,  who  reigned 
fifty-seven  years  from  his  first  command  of  the 
army  at  nineteen  years  of  age;  and  forty-four 
from  the  defeat  of  Antony,  his  partner  in  the 
empire,  in  the  battle  of  Actium.  God  had 
preordained  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, for  the  more  easy  propagation  of  the 
gospel  over  so  many  nations  which  formed 
one  monarchy.  Augustus  had  then  settled  it 
in  peace.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome  to  shut 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  only  in  time 
of  a  general  peace;  which  had  happened  but 
twice  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  it 
happened  three  times  under  it.  First,  this 
temple  was  shut  in  the  reign  of  Numa:  a  se- 
cond time,  after  the  first  Punic  war  ;  but  during 
very  short  intervals.  Under  Augustus  it  was 
shut  after  his  victory  over  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra: again  upon  his  return  from  his  war 
with  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain;  and  thirdly,  in 
the  very  year  in  which  Christ  was  born,  when 
it  remained  shut  during  twelve  years,  the  whole 
empire  enjoying  all  that  time  a  profound  peace. 
Christ  was  born  when  Augustus  was  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  the  twenty-ninth  from 
the  battle  of  Actium,  about  four  thousand  years 
or  a  little  more  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 

17  Spartian  in  Adriano,  c.  14.  See  Basnage,  Contin. 
de  l'Hist.  des  Juifs,  t.  2.  p.  123.  Also  Annot.  Josephi 
de  Voisin,  in  two  parts,  c.  2.  Pugioni's  Fidei  Huet.  De- 
monst.  Evang.  &c. 


emperor  for  political  views  of  state  ;  but  pro- 
ceeded from  an  overruling  order  of  providence 
that,  by  this  most  authentic  public  act,  it  might 
be  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  Christ  was 
descended  of  the  house  of  David,  and  tribe 
of  Juda.  For  those  of  this  family  were  ordered 
to  be  registered  at  Bethlehem,  a  small  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  south-west.  This  was  called  David's- 
town  ;  and  was  appointed  the  place  where 
those  that  belonged  to  his  family  were  to  be 
enrolled.18  Joseph  and  Mary  were  perhaps 
natives  of  this  place,  though  they  then  lived  at 
Nazareth,  ninety  miles  almost  north  from  Jeru- 
salem. Micheas  had  foretold19  that  Bethlehem 
(called  by  the  Jebusites,  who  first  built  it, 
Ephrata)  should  be  ennobled  by  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Mary  therefore,  though  with  child,  by 
the  special  direction  of  providence,  undertook 
this  tedious  journey  with  her  husband  in  obe- 
dience to  the  emperor's  order  for  their  enrol- 
ment in  ihat  city  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  with 
St.  Joseph  also  Mary  and  her  infant  Jesus 
were  enrolled  ;  of  which  Origen,*0  St.  Justin,21 
Tertullian,22  and  St.  Chrysostom,83  make  no 
doubt.  All  other  characters  or  marks  of  the 
Messias,*  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  agree  to 
Jesus  Christ.*4 

18  Lukeii  1,2,3.  19  Mich.ii.  2. 

50  Orig.  hom.  ii.  in  Luc.  a  St.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  ol.  2. 
82  Tert  1.  4.  cont.  Marcion.  B  St.  Chrys.  in  Mit  hie. 
u  See  Calmet's  Diss,  sur  les  Characters  du  Messie, 


*  The  word    Messiah  is  derived   from    the    Hebrew 
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To  show  the  divine  Jesus's  descent  from 
David  and  Juda,  the  evangelists,  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  give  his  pedigree  ;  but  design- 
edly different,  that  this  noted  character  of  the 
Messias  might  be  demonstrated  by  his  double 
genealogy.  The  reason  of  this  difference  was 
at  that  time  public  and  known  to  every  one, 
and  so  was  not  mentioned.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  St.  Luke  gives  the  natural,  and 
St.  Matthew  the  legal  line  of  Joseph,  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  latter  by  the  frequent 
case  specified  in  the  law  of  Moses.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  puts  us  in  mind  to  take  notice  of  tLe 
astonishing  mercy  and  humility  of  our  divine 
Redeemer  in  this  circumstance  that  he  did  not 
disdain,  in  order  to  save  sinners,  to  choose  a 
pedigree  in  which  several  notorious  sinners 
are  named  ;  so  much  did  he  humble  himself  to 
satisfy  for,  and  to  cure  our  vanity  and  pride. 
The  same  father,  upon  reading  the  exordium  of 
St.  Matthew's  gospel  and  of  this  pedigree,  breaks 
out  into  this  vehement  pathos,25  "  What  dost 
thou  say,  O  evangelist?  Thou  hast  promised 
to  speak  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and 
dost  thou  name  David  ? — Imagine  not  that  what 
you  hear  is  low  or  trifling;  but  raise  your 
mind,  and  be  filled  with  awe  and  astonishment, 
hearing  that  God  is  come  upon  the  earth.  This 
was  so  stupendous,  so  unexpected  a  prodigy, 
that  the  angels  assembled  in  choir  sung  praise 
and  glory  for  the  whole  world,  and  the  pro- 
phets stood  astonished  at  the  wonderful  mys- 
tery.— Admire  that  the  natural  Son  of  God 
who  is  without  a  beginning,  woidd  suffer  him- 
self to  be  called  the  son  of  David,  that  he 
might  make  you  the  Son  of  God."  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  great  mystery,  and  the  won- 
derful manner  in  which  it  was  performed, 
ought  to  attract  our  whole  attention,  and  be 
the  object  of  our  pious  meditations  and  devo- 
tions, particularly  on  this  holy  festival. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  after  a 
painful  journey  of  at  least  four  days  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  arrived  at  Bethlehem.  There 
they  found  the  public  inns  or  caravanseras  (such 
as  is  customary  in  towns  in  the  East)  already 
full  ;  nor  were  they  able  to  procure  any  lodg- 
ings in  the  town,  every  one  despising  and 
rejecting  their  poverty.  Do  we  spiritually 
invite  Jesus  into  our  hearts,  and  prepare  a 
lodging  for  his  reception  in  our  affections? 
This  is  the  entertainment  he  is  infinitely  de- 
sirous of,  and  which  he  came  from  heaven  to 
seek.     By  spiritual  nakedness,  coldness,  sloth, 

suivant  les  Juifs,  at  the  head  of  his  comm.  on  St.  Mat- 
thew. 

a  St.  Chrys.  hom.  2.  in  Mat.  t.  7.  p.  21.  ed.  Ben. 


Maskech,  which  signifies,  to  anoint.  In  the  Greek 
tongue  Christ,  or  the  Anointed,  is  the  interpretation  of 
this  name.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  kings 
and  high  priests,  who  were  anointed  among  the  Hebrews  ; 
a?  1  Kings  (or  Sam.)  xii.  5.  &c.  Ps.  civ.  Heb.  v.  15. 
but  by  way  of  eminency  it  belonged  to  the  sovereign  spi- 
ritual deliverer  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  so  often  and  so 
solemnly  promised  by  God  to  his  people. 


or  sin,  a  Christian  soul  refuses  him  admittance. 
Of  such  treatment  he  will  justly  complain  much 
more  than  of  the  people  of  Bethlehem.  Joseph 
and  Mary,  in  this  distress,  retired  into  a  cave 
made  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  which  is  called  a 
stable;  because  it  served  for  that  purpose, 
perhaps  for  the  use  of  those  who  lodged 
at  the  caravanseras.*  It  is  a  common  tradi- 
tion that  an  ox  and  an  ass  were  in  it  at  that 
time.  This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in 
holy  scripture,  but  is  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Prudentius  produced 
by  Baronius ;  and  if  the  blessed  travellers 
came  not  on  foot,  they  must  have  had  their 
own  ass  with  them.  In  this  place,  the  holy 
mother  when  her  time  was  come,  brought  forth 
her  divine  Son  without  the  pain  of  other  mo- 
thers;  remaining  both  in  and  after  his  concep- 
tion and  birth  a  pure  virgin.  With  what  joy 
and  holy  respect  did  she  behold  and  adore  the 
new  born  infant;  the  Creator  of  all  things 
made   man   fcr   us !       She   wrapped    him   in 

*  St.  Jerom  says,  this  cave  lay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city:  St.  Justin,  martyr  (Dial.)  and  Eusebius  (De- 
monst.  Ev.  1.  7.  c.  2.)  tell  us,  it  was  without  the  city,  in 
the  fields.  Casaubon  (Exercit.  2.  in  Baron,  p.  143.)  and 
Krausen,  (Diss,  cui  titulus:  Christi  locus  natalitius  in 
Thesauro  Diss,  in  Nov.  Testam.  edit.  173.',  t.  2.)  also 
among  the  Catholics  Maldonatus  (in  Luc.  c.  2.)  and 
Drexelius,  (t.  2.  de  Christo  Nascente,  p.  391.)  will  have 
it  that  this  cave  was  situate  within  the  town  of  Bethle- 
hem. But  the  contrary  assertion  of  Baronius  is  con- 
firmed by  Natalis  Alexander,  Tillemont,  Calmet,  Serry, 
(Exerc.  30.  n.  2.)  card.  Gotti,  (de  Verit.  Relig.  Christian, 
t.  4.  c.  7.  sec.  3.)  Houore  of  St.  Mary,  (Crit.  t.  2.  1.  3. 
diss.  2.  art.  2.)  and  Quaresmius,  (Elucid.  Terrae  Sanctae, 
t.  2. 1.  5.  c.  4.)  The  cave  on  the  side  of  a  rock  is  about 
forty  feet  deep,  and  twelve  wide,  growing  narrow  toward 
the  roof.  To  this  day  there  are  three  convents  of  Latins, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  all  contiguous,  each  having 
their  several  doors  opening  into  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Manger.  There  are  also  shown  at  Bethlehem  the  chapel 
of  St.  Joseph,  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  those  of 
St.  Jerom,  St.  Paula,  and  St.  Eustochium.  The  manger 
in  which  Christ  was  born,  the  object  of  the  devotion  of 
St.  Paula  and  St.  Jerom,  (ep.  103.  ad  Eustoch.  §  10.) 
is  of  wood,  and  is  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major 
at  Rome,  whither  it  was  brought  with  some  stones  cut 
out  of  the  rock  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem,  not  in  the  year 
352,  as  some  say,  but  in  the  seventh  century,  as  Bene- 
dict XIV.  proves,  (1.  4.  de  Canoniz.  part  2.)  On  the  de- 
scription of  Bethlehem,  see  Adrichomius,  and  principally 
Quaresmius.  Also,  Fr.  Blanchini,  diss.  1.  de  Praesepe 
et  Cunis  Dili.  J.  C.  in  basilicam  Liberianam  trai.slatis. 
Tillemont,  (note  5.)  Baillet,  and  some  others  think  the 
opinion  that  an  ox  and  ass  were  in  the  stable,  arose  from 
Isaiah  i.  3.  and  Habacuc  iii.  2.  (which  latter  passage  is, 
according  to  the  seventy,  In  the  midst  of  the  beasts  thou 
shall  be  made  known,)  both  which  prophecies  the  fathers 
expound  metaphorically.  But  the  truth  of  this  tradition 
is  maintained  by  Baronius,  (ad  an.  1.  n.  3.)  Graveson, 
(de  Myster.  Chr.  p.  156\)  Ilonore  of  St.  Mary,  (Crit.  t. 

1.  3.  diss.  2.  art.  3.)  Ayala,  (Pictor  Chnstiaiuis,  1.  3. 

1.  n.  7.)  Sandinus,  (Historia  familiae  sacrse,  c.  1. 
p.  12)  Quaresmius,  (Elucid.  Terrne  Sanctae,  (1.  6.  c.  5.) 
Benedict  XIV.  (1.  1.  de  Myster.  c.  17.  n.  37.)  &c.  See 
St.  Jerom,  ep.  108.  ad  Eustoch.  &c.  Several  ancient 
paintings  in  glass  and  sculptures  on  sepulchres  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  some  probably  older,  represent  the 
ox  and  the  ass  present  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  See  Bot- 
tarius  (t.  1.  explicat .  sacrar.  pictur.  et  sculptur.  Romae 
subterraneae,  tab.  22.  p.  88,  89.)  and  Gorius.  (Observ.  de 
proesepi  Dni.  N.  J.  C.  n.  13.  p.  82 N 
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swaddling-clothes  such  as  her  poverty  had 
allowed  her  to  prepare,  and  with  holy  awe  laid 
him  in  the  manger.  "  With  what  solicitude 
did  she  watch  him  !"  says  St.  Bonaventure.M 
"  With  what  reverence  did  she  touch  him 
whom  she  knew  to  be  her  Lord  !  With  what 
affection,  tenderness,  and  veneration  did  she 
embrace  and  kiss  him!  With  what  awe  did 
she  look  on  his  face  and  tender  hands !  With 
what  gravity  did  she  compose  and  cover  his 
little  limbs  ! — With  what  pleasure  did  she  pre- 
sent to  him  her  breast  to  suck  !"  In  like  man- 
ner are  we  to  admire  with  St.  Bernard,  "  How 
the  holy  man  Joseph  would  often  take  him 
upon  his  knees,  smiling  at  him."  We  ought 
also  to  contemplate  how  the  choirs  of  angels 
descending  from  above  in  raptures  of  astonish- 
ment, adore  their  God  in  this  new  wonderful 
state  to  which  mercy  and  love  have  reduced 
him,  and  salute  him  with  hymns  of  praise. 
We  are  invited  to  join  them  in  the  persons  of 
the  holy  shepherds.  God  was  pleased  that  his 
Son,  though  born  on  earth  with  so  much 
secrecy,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  astonishing 
humiliation,  should  be  acknowledged  by  men, 
and  receive  the  first  fruits  of  their  homages 


peace  to  men  of  good  will.  After  the  departure 
of  the  angels  the  wondering  shepherds  said  to 
one  another:  Let  us  go  over  to  Bethlehem,  and 
let  us  sec  this  word  that  is  come  to  pass,  which 
the  Lord  hath  showed  to  us.  They  immedi- 
ately hastened  thither,  ami  found  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  infant  lying  in  the  manger. 
Here  they  did  homage  to  the  Messias  as  to 
the  spiritual  king  of  men  ;  and  then  returned 
to  their  flocks  glorifying  and  praising  God.8? 
Mary  was  very  reserved  amidst  these  occur- 
rences, and  continued  silent  in  her  deportment, 
but  observed  all  these  things,  with  secrecy 
pondering  them  in  her  heart.  The  message 
delivered  by  the  angel  to  these  shepherds  is 
addressed  also  to  us.  In  them  we  are  invited 
to  pay  our  homages  and  devotion  to  our  new- 
born Saviour.  Devotion  gave  them  wings  in 
hastening  to  the  manger.  In  like  manner  with 
ardour  and  diligence  we  must  obey  this  sum- 
mons, and  acquit  ourselves  in  spirit  of  this 
great  duty.  In  contemplating  this  mystery  we 
must  honour  our  God  and  Redeemer,  exulting 
with  holy  joy,  and  paying  to  him  the  just  ho- 
mages of  adoration,  praise,  and  love. 

The  angel   calls  this  wonderful   mystery  a 


and  devotion  upon  his  first  appearance  among   subject  of  great  joy  to  all  the  people.     Indeed 

our  hearts  must  be  insensible  to  all  spiritual 
things  if  they  do  not  overflow  with  holy  joy  at 
the  consideration  of  so  glorious  a  mercy,  in 
which  is  displayed  such  an  excess  of  the  divine 
goodness,  and  by  which  such  inestimable  be- 
nefits and  so  high  an  honour  accrue  to  us. 
The  very  thought  and  foreknowledge  of  this 
mystery  comforted  Adam  in  his  banishment 
from  Paradise.  The  promise  of  it  sweetened 
the  laborious  pilgrimage  of  Abraham.  The 
same  encouraged  Jacob  to  dread  no  adversity, 
and  Moses  to  brave  all  dangers  and  conquer 
all  difficulties  in  delivering  the  Israelites  from 
the  Egyptian  slavery.  All  the  prophets  saw  it  in 
spirit  with  Abraham,  and  they  rejoiced.  If 
the  expectation  of  it  gave  the  patriarchs  such 
joy,  how  much  ought  the  accomplishment  to 
create  in  us  !  Joy  is  defined  the  delight  of  a 
rational  creature  arising  from  the  possession 
of  a  desired  object.  It  must  then  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  possession :  conse- 
quently it  ought  to  be  as  much  greater  in  us  as 
the  fruition  of  a  good  surpasses  the  promise, 
possession  the  hope,  or  fruit  the  blossom. 
This  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  illustrates  with 
regard  to  this  difference  of  the  Old  and  New 
Law  as  follows :  "  The  letter  of  a  friend," 
says  he,  "  is  comfortable ;  but  his  presence  is 
much  more  welcome :  a  bond  is  useful ;  but 
the  payment  more  so:  blossoms  are  pleasing, 
but  only  till  the  fruit  appears.  The  ancient 
fathers  received  God's  letters :  we  enjoy  his 
presence :  they  had  the  promise,  we  the  accom 
plishment:  they  the  bond,  we  the  payment." 
How  would  those  ancient  saints  have  exulted 
to  have  beheld  with  Simeon  the  completion  of 
this  great  mercy !  for  which  they  never  ceased 
«*  Luke  ii.  9.  20. 


them.  Who  are  they  that  are  favoured  with 
the  honour  of  this  heavenly  call?  The  great 
ones  of  the  world,  the  renowned  sages  among 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  princes  who,  by 
their  riches,  power,  pomp,  and  state,  seemed 
raised  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
are  passed  over  on  this  occasion.  They  are 
chosen  whose  character,  by  their  very  station, 
is  simplicity  and  humility,  and  whose  obscurity, 
povertv,  and  solitude  removed  them  from  the 
principal  dangers  of  worldly  pride,  and  were 
most  agreeable  to  that  love  and  spirit  of  re- 
tiredness,  penance,  and  humility  which  Christ 
came  to  recommend.  Nor  can  we  doubt  but 
they  adorned  their  state  with  the  true  spirit  of 
this  simplicity  and  devotion.  These  happy 
persons  were  certain  shepherds,  who,  being 
strangers  to  the  sensuality  and  pride  of  the 
world,  were  at  that  time  keeping  the  watches 
of  the  night  over  their  flock.  Whilst  the 
sensual  and  the  proud  were  asleep  in  soft 
beds,  or  employed  in  pursuits  of  voluptuous- 
ness, vanity,  or  ambition,  an  angel  appeared 
to  these  humble  poor  men,  and  they  saw  them- 
selves encompassed  with  a  great  brightness. 
They  were  suddenly  seized  with  exceeding 
great  fear,  but  the  heavenly  messenger  said  to 
them  :  Fear  not :  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  exceeding  great  joy,  that  shall  be  to 
all  the  people.  For  this  day  is  born  to  you  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of 
David.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you  :  you 
shall  find  the  child  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger.  Suddenly 
then  appeared  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
heavenly  spirits  praising  God,  and  saying, 
Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth 
H  St.  Bonav.  Vit.  Christi.  c.  10. 
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?"  says  St.  Fulgentius.89    "  A  man 


ardently  tosigh,  weep,  and  pray.  This  reflection  I  amongst  ns 

made  St.  Bernard  say:**  "Very  often  do  I  revolve  I  of  God,  a  creature  of  his  Creator,  one  who  is 

in  mind  the  ardour  of  the  desire  with  which    finite  and  was  born   in   time  of  Him   who   is 

the  fathers  sighed  for  the  coming-  of  Christ  in 

the  flesh:  and  I  am  filled  within  myself  with 

confusion,  and  penetrated  with  compunction; 


and  even  now  scarce  am  I  able  to  contain  my 
tears  :  so  much  am  I  ashamed  of  the  sloth  and 
lukewarmness  of  these  wretched  times.  For 
who  amongst  us  now  conceives  so  much  joy 
from  the  presence  of  this  grace,  as  the  promise 
of  it  inflamed  desire  in  the  ancient  saints? 
Behold  many  indeed  will  rejoice  in  this  festival; 
but  I  wish  it  were  on  account  of  the  festival, 
not  of  vanity."*  Christians  who  rejoice  with 
a  worldly,  vain,  or  carnal  mirth,  are  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  God,  and  his  holy  joy.  This 
arises  from  a  feeling  sense  of  the  blessings 
which  we  receive,  and  the  love  which  God 
bears  to  us  in  this  mystery  ;  to  which  souls 
which  are  immersed  in  the  flesh  and  vanity, 
are  strangers.  Did  they  truly  weep  under 
their  spiritual  miseries,  and  value  these  advan- 
tages, some  degree  of  this  spiritual  joy  would 
enter  their  hearts.  Some  exterior  marks  of 
this  joy  are  allowed,  provided  they  be  not 
sought  for  themselves,  but  such  as  suit  a  peni- 
tential state  and  Christian  gravity,  both  by 
their  nature  and  extreme  moderation  that  is 
held  in  them  ;  and,  lastly,  provided  motives  of 
virtue  sanctify  them,  and  they  express  and 
spring  from  an  interior  spiritual  joy,  which  is 
altogether  holy.  If  sensuality  have  any  share 
in  our  festivals,  they  are  rather  heathenish 
Bacchanals  than  Christian  solemnities,  and  on 
them  we  feed  and  strengthen  those  passions 
which  Christ  was  born  only  to  teach  us  to 
subdue.  To  sanctify  this  feast,  we  ought  to 
consecrate  it  to  devotion,  and  principally  to  the 
exercises  of  adoration,  praise,  and  love.  This 
is  the  tribute  we  must  offer  to  our  new-born 
Saviour;  when  we  visit,  him  in  spirit  with  the 
good  shepherds.  With  them  we  must  enter 
the  stable,  and  contemplate  this  mystery  with 
a  lively  faith,  by  which,  under  the  veils  of  this 
infant  body,  we  discover  the  infinite  majesty  of 
our  God  ;  and  in  this  mystery  we  shall  discern 
a  prodigy  of  omnipotence  to  excite  our  praise, 
and  a  prodigy  of  love  to  kindle  in  our  souls  the 
affections  of  ardent  love  of  God. 

To    contemplate    immensity    shut   up   in    a 
little    body,   omnipotence  clothed   with   weak- 


immense  and  eternal."  Here,  He  who  is 
wonderful  in  all  his  works,  has  outdone  what 
creatures  could  have  known  to  be  possible  to 
Omnipotence  itself,  had  they  not  seen  it  ac- 
complished. Another  eminent  servant  of  God 
cries  out  upon  this  mystery,30  "  O  Lord  our 
God,  how  admirable  is  thy  name  over  all  the 
earth  !  Truly  thou  art  a  God  working  won- 
ders. I  am  not  now  astonished  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  at  the  heavens,  at  the  earth,  at 
the  succession  of  days  and  seasons.  But  I 
wonder  to  see  God  inclosed  in  the  womb  of  a 
virgin,  the  Omnipotent  lain  in  a  manger,  the 
eternal  Word  clothed  with  flesh."  Ought  we 
not  to  invite  the  heavenly  spirits  to  exert  their 
might  in  praising  the  Lord  for  this  incompre- 
hensible effort  of  his  power,  goodness,  and 
wisdom  ?  to  glorify  their  God  in  this  state  of 
humiliation  which  his  infinite  love  has  moved 
him  to  put  on  to  save  sinful  man?  Adore 
him,  all  you  his  angels.31  But  these  devout 
spirits  have  received  a  strict  injunction  to  ac- 
quit themselves  of  this  duty.  The  eternal 
Father  when  he  brought  his  Son  into  the 
world,  laid  on  them  his  commands,  saying: 
Let  all  the  a?igels  of  God  adore  him.31  Though 
they  neither  wanted  invitation  nor  command, 
their  own  devotion  being  their  prompter.  O  ! 
what  must  have  been  their  sentiments,  when 
they  saw  a  stable  converted  into  heaven  by  the 
wonderful  presence  of  its  king,  and  beheld 
that  divine  infant,  knowing  his  weak  hands  to 
be  those  which  framed  the  universe,  and  bor- 
dered the  heavens  with  light ;  and  that  by 
Him  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  subsist? 
Are  they  not  more  astonished  to  contemplate 
him  in  this  humble  hidden  state  than  seated 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory?  In  the  most  pro- 
found sentiments  of  adoration  and  love  they 
sound  forth  his  praises  in  the  loudest  strains, 
and,  with  their  melody,  fill  not  only  the  hea- 
vens, but  also  the  earth.  Shall  not  man,  for 
whom  this  whole  mystery  is  wrought,  and  who 
is  so  much  favoured,  and  so  highly  privileged 
and  ennobled  by  the  same,  burn  with  a  holy 
ardour  to  perform  his  part  in  this  duty,  and 
make  the  best  return  he  is  able  of  gratitude, 
adoration,  and  praise  ?  To  these  exercises  we 
ought  to  consecrate  a  considerable  part  of  our 


ness,  the  eternal  God  born  in  time,  the  joy  of  J  devotions,  especially  on  this  festival,  repeating 
angels  bathed  in  tears,  is  something  far  more  with  fervour  the  psalms  which  chiefly  consist 
wonderful    than   to   consider   God   creating   a 


world  out  of  nothing,  moving  the  heavens,  and 
weighing  the  universe  with  a  finger.  This  is 
a  mystery  altogether  unutterable ;  to  be  adored 
in  silence,  and  in  raptures  of  admiration,  not 
to  be  declared  by  words.  "  How  can  any  one 
speak  of  the  wonder  which  is   here  wrought 

48  St.  Bern.  Serm.  in  Cant,  c.  2. 


Sed  utinam  de  festintate.  non  de  vanitate.'1 


of  acts  of  divine  praises,  the  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving used  by  the  Church,  commonly  ascribed 
to  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Austin,*  and  the  an 

89  St.  Fulgentius,  Serm.  2.  de  Natir. 

30  Arnoldus  Bonnevallis,  Serm  de  Nativ.  inter  Opera 
S.  Gypriam. 

31  Ps.  xcvi.  7.  M  Heb.  i.  6. 


*  Berti  (in  vita  S.  Aug.)  maintains  it  to  be  their 
work  :  but  the  style  alone  seems  to  disprove  that  popular 
opinion,  though  it  is  near  as  eld  m  the  aj;e  in  which  they 
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gelical  hymn,  Glory  anil  praise  be  given  by  all 
creatures  to  God  alone  in  the  highest  heavens; 
and  peace  (or  pardon,  reconciliation,  "-race, 
and  all  spiritual  happiness)  to  men  of  good- 
will.* In  our  devotions,  also,  acts  of  love 
ought  to  challenge  a  principal  part,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  being  the  mystery  of 
love;  or  properly  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  love,  in 
which  God  strips  himself,  as  it  were,  of  the  rays 
of  his  glory  to  visit  us,  to  become  our  brother, 
and  to  make  himself  in  all  things  like  to  us. 

Love  is  the  tribute  which  God  challenges  of 
us  in  a  particular  manner,  in  this  mystery:  this 
is  the  return  which  he  requires  of  us  for  all  he 
has  done  and  suffered  for  us.  He  says  to  us  : 
Son,  give  me  thy  heart.  To  love  him  is  our 
sovereign  happiness,  and  the  highest  dignity 
and  honour  to  which  a  creature  can  aspire. 
To  be  suffered  to  make  him  a  tender  of  our 
love  ought  alone  to  have  engaged  us  not  to 
neglect  any  means  of  corresponding  with  such 
a  grace.  But  we  are  bound  to  it  upon  the 
title  of  the  strictest  justice.  God  being  infi- 
nite in  all  perfections,  is  infinitely  worthy  of 
our  love,  and  we  ought  to  love  him  with  an 
infinite  love,  if  we  were  capable  of  it.  We  are 
also  bound  to  love  him  in  gratitude,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Incarnation,  in  which  he 
has  given  us  himself,  and  this  in  order  to  res- 
cue us  from  extreme  miseries,  and  to  bestow  on 
us  the  most  incomprehensible  graces  and  fa- 
vours.    Man  had  sinned,  and  was  become  the 


ror !  Yet  such  was  the  face  of  the  earth  when 
the  Son  of  God  honoured  it  with  his  divine 
presence  and  conversation.  Who  would  not 
have  imagined  when  he  heard  that  God  was 
coming  to  visit  the  earth,  that  it  must  have 
been  to  destroy  it  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  he 
had  done  Sodom,  and  to  bury  its  rebellions  in- 
habitants in  hell?  But  no  :  whilst  the  world 
was  reeking  with  blood  and  oppressions,  and 
overrun  with  impiety,  he  came  to  save  it. 
How  does  the  ingratitude  and  baseness  of  man 
set  off  his  love!  At  the  sight  of  our  miseries 
his  compassion  was  stirred  up  the  more  ten- 
derly, and  his  bowels  yearned  toward  us.  He 
came  to  save  us  when  we  deserved  nothing 
at  his  hands  but  eternal  torments.  Also  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  visit  us,  shows 
yet  in  a  more  astonishing  manner  the  excess 
of  his  goodness  and  charity  for  us.  To  en- 
gage our  hearts  more  strongly,  he  has  made 
himself  like  to  us,  taking  upon  him  our  nature. 
God  was  seen  upon  earth,  and  has  conversed 
with  men.33  The  word  was  made  Jlesh.34  God 
is  born  an  infinite  babe,  the  Eternal  is  become 
a  young  child,  the  Omnipotent  is  made  weak, 
he  who  is  essentially  infinite  and  independent, 
is  voluntarily  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection, 
and  humbled  beneath  his  own  creatures.  It  is 
love,  and  the  love  of  us  sinful  men  that  hath 
done  all  this.  "  O  strong  wine  of  charity  !" 
cries  out  St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Nova,35  "  O 
most  powerful   triumph   of   love  !     thou   hast 


associate  of  the  devil.  God  mercifully  sought  conquered  the  invincible  :  the  Almighty  is  be- 
come thy  captive.  O  truly  excess  of  charity  !" 
Can  we  contemplate  this  divine  infant,  or  call 
to  mind  this  adorable  mystery,  without  melting 
in  love  ?  So  sweetly  do  all  its  circumstances 
breathe  the  most  tender  love  :  which  the  Church 
expresses  by  saying,  that  on  this  day  the  hea- 
vens flow  with  honey.  Can  we  ever  satiate  the 
affection  of  our  souls  by  repeating  to  our- 
selves those  amiable  words,  and  reciting  them 
every  time  with  a  fresh  effusion  of  joy  and 
love  ?  A  Little  One  is  born  to  us  :  a  Son  is 
given  to  us.3*  Or,  This  day  is  bom  to  you  a 
Saviour. 31 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium  appeared  not  able 
to  contain  himself  through  excessive  tenderness 
of  love,  when  he  spoke  of  this  mystery,  and 
named  the  Little  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  St. 
Bernard  says;  "God  on  the  throne  of  his 
majesty  and  greatness  commands  our  tear  and 
our  homages:  but  in  his  littleness  especially 
our  love."*  This  father  invites  all  created 
beings  to  join  him  in  love  and  adoration,  ami 
to  listen  in  awful  silence  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  festival  in  honour  of  this  mystery  made 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  "  Hear  ye  hea- 
vens," says  he,   "and  lend  your  ears,  O  earth. 

35  Baruch.  iii.  38.  *  John  i.  U. 

38  S.Tho.  de  Villa-Nova,  Cone.  3.  in  Pom.  1.  Ad. 
30  Isa.  ix.  6. 


him  out,  and,  by  his  promise  of  a  Redeemer 
raised  him  from  the  gulf  into  which  he  was 
fallen.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  had,  by  blindly  following  their 
passions,  at  length  fallen  into  a  total  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  who  made  them,  and  deified 
first  inanimate  stars  and  planets,  afterward 
dead  men,  the  most  impious  and  profligate  of 
the  human  race ;  also  the  works  of  their  own 
hands,  often  beasts,  monsters,  and  their  own 
basest  passions  :  the  most  infamous  crimes  they 
authorized  by  the  sanction  of  pretended  reli- 
gious rites ;  the  numbers  and  boldness  of  the 
criminals  screened  them  from  the  danger  of 
disgrace;  and  from  every  corner  of  the  earth 
vice  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  The  Jews, 
who  had  been  favoured  bv  God  above  all  other 
nations,  and  declared  his  peculiar  people,  were 
nevertheless  abandoned  to  envy,  jealousy, 
pride,  and  other  vices;  so  that  even  amongst 
them  the  number  of  privileged  souls  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  God,  appeared  to  be  very 
small.  Are  we  not  affrighted  to  consider  this 
deluge  of  iniquity,  this  monstrous  scene  of  hor- 

flourished.  Bishop  Atterbury  justly  admires  the  ener- 
getic plainness  and  simplicity  of  this  hymn,  far  superior 
to  all  rhetorical  strains,  or  pompous  illustrations  and 
similes. 

*  The  present  Greek  text  reads  this  passage :  Good 
will  to  men,  so  as  to  make  it  a  third  member  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  to  signify,  peace  or  pardon  to  the  earth,  and 
divine  favour  and  gra*  to  men.  The  sense  is  nearly 
the  same 

VOL.  11. 
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*  "  Magnus  Dominus,  et  laudabilis  nimis  :  Parvus 
Dorainus,  et  amabilis  nimis."  S.  Bern.  Semi.  1.  id 
Nativ.  Dom.  in  verba  Marty rol.  p.  755. 
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Stand  in  raptures  of  astonishment  ami  praise, 
O  you  whole  creation,  l>ut  you  chiefly,  O  man. 

'  hrut,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  O  short  word 
of  the  Eternal  Word  abridged  for  us!  but 
filled  with  heavenly  sweetness.  The  affection 
of  this  melting  sweetness  struggles  within,  ear- 
nestly labouring  widely  to  diffuse  its  teeming 
abundance,  but  finds  not  words.  For  such  is 
the  grace  and  energy  of  this  speech,  that  it 
relishes  less,  it"  one  iota  in  it  be  changed."  In 
another  sermon,  having  repeated  the  same 
words,  he  adds:  "At  these  words  my  soul 
melts,  and  mv  spirit  bods  within  me,  hastening 
with  burning  desire  to  publish  to  you  this  ex- 
ultation ami  joy.''3*  It'  this  love  were  kindled 
in  our  breast,  nothing  were  sweeeter  to  us 
than  to  abide  in  spirit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  pon- 
dering the  motive,  that  is,  the  excess  of  divine 
love,  which  brought  him  from  heaven,  and 
contemplating  the  other  circumstances  of  this 
mystery.  How  ought  we  to  salute  and  adore 
those  sacred  hands  which  are  weakened, 
wrapped  in  clouts,  or  stretched  on  the  manger, 
tor  love  of  us,  but  which  move  the  heavens, 
and  uphold  and  govern  the  universe.  Also 
those  divine  feet,  which  will  undergo  so  many 
fatigues,  and  at  length  be  bored  on  the  cross 
tor  us.      That   blood  which  purples  his  little 

ind  dyes  his  blessed  cheeks,  but  which 
is  the  price  of  our  redemption,  and  will  be  one 
day  poured  out  upon  the  cross.  How  is  this 
sweet  countenance,  which  is  the  joy  of  angels, 
now  concealed  !  But  it  will  one  day  be  buffeted, 
bruised,  and  covered  with  filthy  phlegm.  How 
ought  we  respectfully  to  honour  it !  His  holy 
flesh,  more  pure  than  angels,  even  now  begins 
to  suffer  from  the  cold  and  other  hardships: 
lo  v,  c  not  desire  to  defend  it  from  these   inju- 

','<  it  this  cannot  be  allowed.  Nor  could 
any  one  oppose  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
Sin  is  the  cause  of  all  that  he  suffers,  and  shall 
not  we  detest  and  shun  that  monster?  The 
loving  eyes  of  the  divine  Jesus  pierce  our 
They  are  now  bathed  in  tears ;  though, 
Bernard  says,  "  Jesus  weeps  not  as 
other  children,  or  at  least  not  on  the  same  ac- 
count." They  cry  for  their  wants  and  weak- 
er compassion  and  love  for  us. 
■  •  precious  tears  move  the  heavenly 
Father  to  show  us  mercy  ;  and  may  they 
Soften,  wash,  and  cleanse  our  souls.  "  These 
Cite  m  me  both  grief  and  shame," 
Bays  in.-  Bame  father,  "when  I  consider  my 
own  insensibility  amidst  my  spiritual  miseries." 
Bat  nothing  in  this  contemplation  will  more 
Strongly  move  us  than  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior employment  of  this  divine  Saviour's  holy 
sou'.,  and  to  consider  the  ardour  of  bifl  zeal  in  the 
oi  bis  Father,  and  in  his  supplications 
to  Him  on  our  behalf;  his  compassion  for  us. 
and  the  constant  oblation  which  he  made  of 
himself  to  obtain  for  us  mercy  and  grace. 
Such  meditations  and  pious  entertainments  of 
"  S.  Bern.  Sam.  6.  in  VigiL  Nativ.  p.  771. 


our  souls  will  have  great  force  in  kindling  the 
fire  of  holy  love  in  our  hearts.  But  all  en- 
deavours would  be  weak,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
labour  effectually  to  remove  all  obstacles  to 
this  holy  love  in  our  affections.  To  cure  these 
disorders  is  the  chief  end  of  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
he  purchased  the  grace  for  us  by  his  sufferings, 
and  he  taught  us  the  remedies  by  his  example. 
Christ's  actions  are  no  less  instructions  to 
us  than  his  discourses.  His  life  is  the  gospel 
reduced  to  practice.  It  is  enough  to  study  it 
to  understand  well  his  doctrine  :  and  to  become 
perfect  we  must  imitate  his  example.  By  this 
he  instructs  us  in  his  very  nativity,  beginning 
first  to  practise,  then  to  preach.39  Hence  the 
manger  was  his  first  pulpit,  and  in  it  he  teaches 
us  the  cure  of  our  spiritual  maladies.  The 
Jews,  addicted  to  their  senses  and  passions, 
blinded  themselves,  mistook  the  prophets,  and 
framed  an  idea  of  a  Messiah  agreeable  to  their 
own  fancy,  who  should  be  a  rich  and  mighty 
conqueror,  and  should  make  Jerusalem  the 
greatest  city,  and  their  nation  the  most  flou- 
rishing empire  in  the  world.  But  this  was  not 
such  a  Messiah  as  we  wanted.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  a  magnificent  city,  would  only  have 
made  us  more  in  love  with  our  exile,  so  as  to 
forget  more  our  heavenly  country.  Such  a 
Saviour  could  have  only  served  to  nourish,  not 
to  heal  our  corruption.  He  would  have  raised 
our  desires  and  passions,  and  made  himself  the 
instrument  to  feed  and  gratify  them.  He 
would  ha/e  been  a  tempter  and  deceiver;  to 
have  been  shunned  by  those  who  knew  their 
distempers,  and  sought  their  true  remedies. 
But  the  prophets  give  the  Messiah  the  very  op- 
posite characteristics.  The  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah  alone,  not  to  mention  many  other  pro- 
phecies, evinces  this  truth,  and  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  carnal  Jews.  The 
saints,  who  had  all  learned  a  spirit  of  contempt 
of  such  goods,  would  never  have  languished 
for  the  coming  of  such  a  Saviour :  as  gold, 
worldly  honours,  or  empire  were  not  the  pre- 
sents they  asked  or  expected  from  him,  but  the 
cure  of  their  infirmities,  and  the  abundance  of 
his  heavenly  graces.  He  is  come  such  as  the 
holy  prophets  had  desired  and  foretold,  such 
as  our  miseries  required,  our  true  physician 
and  Saviour.  He  wanted  not  on  earth  ho- 
nours or  sceptres  ;  he  came  not  to  taste  of  our 
vanities  :  riches  and  glory  he  abounded  with. 
He  came  among  us  to  seek  our  miseries,  our 
poverty,  our  humiliation,  to  repair  the  injuries 
our  pride  had  offered  to  the  Godhead,  and  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  our  souls.  Therefore  he 
chose  not  a  palace,  or  a  great  city  ;  but  a  poor 
mother,  a  little  town,  a  stable.  He  who 
adorns  the  world,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
fields  beyond  the  majesty  of  Solomon  in  his 
glory,  is  wrapt  up  in  rags,  and  laid  in  a 
manger.  And  this  he  chose  to  be  the  great 
sign  of  his  appearance.  And  this  shall  be  a 
sign  lo  you  :  said  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  : 
*>  Actsi.  1. 
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you  shall  find  the  child  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger.  Are  then  rags 
and  a  manger  the  wonderful  sign  of  our  God 
appearing  on  earth  ?  Are  these  the  works  of  the 
great  Messiah,  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke  so 
glorious  things?  This  it  was  that  scandalized 
the  Jews  in  his  birth.  "Take  from  us  those 
clouts,  and  that  manger,"  said  Marcion,  un 
justly  prepossessed  against  the  humility  of 
such  an  appearance.*  But  this  is  a  sign 
which  God  himself  hath  chosen,  and  set  up 
for  his  standard;  a  sign  to  be  the  contradic- 
tion to  our  pride,  covetousness,  and  sensuality. 
And  do  not  we  wonder  at  the  stupendous  vir- 
tue and  efficacy  of  this  sign,  so  shocking  to  the 
senses  and  passions,  when  we  see  how  it  drew 
to  it  the  little  and  great,  the  magians  and  the 
shepherds,  who  knew  their  Saviour  by  it,  and 
returned  glorifying  God?  How  many  have 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  same  standard  ! 
Yet  is  it  still  a  scandal  and  a  contradiction  to 
many  who  call  themselves  its  followers,  who 
blush  at  it,  not  in  Christ  indeed,  but  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  in  themselves,  whilst  they 
pretend  to  walk  in  his  spirit.  Would  not  these 
nominal  Christians  have  rejected  Jesus  with 
the  Jews,  had  they  been  then  alive  ?  Do  they 
not  now  exclude  him  from  their  hearts  ? 

Christ  set  up  this  his  mark  for  us  :  it  is  our 
powerful  instruction.  The  grace  of  God  the 
Saviour  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  instructing 
us,  says  the  apostle.40  All  men,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  great  and  the  small,  all  who  de- 
sire to  have  a  share  in  his  grace,  or  in  his 
kingdom.  And  what  breast  can  be  so  stony 
as  not  to  be  softened  at  this  example  ?  Our 
inveterate  diseases  seemed  almost  unconquer- 
able. But  Christ  is  come,  the  omnipotent 
Physician,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  them.  Our 
disorders  flow  from  three  sources.  All  that  is 
in  the  world,  is  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  concupiscence  of  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life.41  What  is  concupiscence  of  the  flesh 
but  the  inordinate  inclination  to  gratify  the 
senses?  Christ,  to  encourage  us  to  renounce 
this  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  to  satisfy 
his  justice  by  his  own  sufferings  for  our  offences 
in  this  way,  begins  to  suffer  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  live.  At  his  very  birth  he  exposes  his  delicate 
body  to  the  inclemency  of  Che  severest  season 
of  the  year,  to  the  hard  boards  of  the  manger 
for  a  cradle,  to  hunger,  and  to  a  privation  of  the 
most  ordinary  conveniences  and  necessaries  of 
human  life.  His  tender  and  divine  limbs 
tremble  with  cold,  his  eyes  stream  with  tears, 
and  he  consecrated  the  first  moments  of  his 
life  to  suffering  and  pain.  He  who  directs  the 
seasons,  governs  the  universe,  and  disposes  all 
things,  has  ordained  every  thing  for  this  very 
end.  Yet  we  study  in  all  things  to  flatter  our 
senses,  to  pamper  our  bodies  in  softness  and 


Tit.ii.ll. 


1  Johnii.  16. 


*  "  Aufer  a  nobis  pannos.et  dura  praBsepia."  Ap.Tert. 
1.  adv.  Marcion. 


every  gratification,  and  to  remove  every  tiling 
that  is  hard  or  painful.  Is  this  to  imitate  the 
model  of  penance  and  mortification  that  is  set 
us?  Christ,  by  these  sufferings,  and  this  priva- 
tion of  all  things,  shows  us  that  he  came  to 
satisfy  the  justice  of  his  Father,  and  to  repair 
the  injury  done  to  his  glory  by  our  sins.  But 
by  the  same  he  teaches  us  the  remedies  of  our 
disorders,  and  shows  us  how  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  our  souls  ;  as  he  came  to  instruct  us 
in  all  we  want  to  know  and  do  in  order  to  save 
our  souls,  and  to  reform  all  our  irregular  pas- 
sions and  manners.  Could  he  have  preached 
this  more  powerfully  than  he  has  done  by  the 
example  of  his  birth?  How  comes  it,  notwith- 
standing, that  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  per- 
suaded that  we  cannot  be  saved  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  by  a  constant  practice  of  self-denial 
and  penance?  "Either  Christ  is  deceived,  or 
the  world  errs,"  says  St.  Bernard.*  The 
former  is  impossible  :  the  very  thought  would 
be  blasphemy.  It  is  then  clear,  that  notwith- 
standing the  torrent  of  the  example  in  the 
world,  a  life  of  softness,  intemperance,  and  sen- 
sual delights  is  the  incentive  of  vice,  and  the 
sure  road  to  eternal   perdition. 

By  concupiscence  of  the  eyes  is  understood 
the  love  of  riches  ;  the  second  root  of  the  dis- 
orders which  reign  in  the  world,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  its  false  maxims.  This  our  Saviour 
teaches  us  to  root  out  of  our  hearts  by  em- 
bracing the  most  austere  poverty,  and  conse- 
crating it  in  his  divine  body,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  St.  Bernard.  He  shows  us  the  dan 
ger  of  riches,  and  the  crime  and  disorder  of  a 
love  or  eager  pursuit  of  them.  Riches  are 
good  in  the  designs  of  Providence  :  and  what 
is  more  noble  than  to  have  the  means  of  re- 
lieving the  distresses  of  others  ?  This  motive 
all  pretend  in  amassing  riches  ;  but  seek  in 
them  only  the  interest  of  self-love.  Riches 
are  a  fruit  which  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  has 
infected  with  a  mortal  poison.  They  make 
salvation  very  difficult  by  the  dangers  which 
attend  them,  and  by  the  great  obligations  they 
laymen  under,  and  which  are  little  thought  on. 
The  woe  which  the  gospel  pronounces  against 
the  rich,  falls  not  upon  them  because  they 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  because  they 
seek  them  with  too  great  eagerness,  or  set 
their  hearts  too  much  on  them.  The  rich  and 
the  poor  adore  them  in  their  desires.  This  is 
the  disorder.  Men  may  be  poor  in  spirit  in 
the  midst  of  riches.  But  this  is  truly  an  extra- 
ordinary grace.  Those  that  are  blessed  with 
riches  must  fear  them,  lest  they  find  admittance 
into  their  hearts.  They  must  watch  over 
themselves  against  this  danger,  always  be  aim- 
in  mind  that  they  are  things  so  frail,  so  trouble- 
some, and  such  incentives  of  vice,  that  reason 
taught  the  philosophers  amongst  the  heathens 
to  despise  them.  They  are  moreover  most  fre- 
quently either  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  ini- 
"  Aut  Christus  fallitur,  aut  mundus  errat."  S.  Bern. 
Sunn.  3.  de  Nat. 
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quity  ;  faulty  either  in  their  acquisition,  or  n 
their  use.  In  their  acquisition,  in  which 
justices  are  so  frequent,  that  Seneca  says, 
"  Bvery  rich  man  is  either  unjust,  or  the  heir 
of  one  who  was  unjust."  And  the  organ  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  declares:  He  that  maketh 
haiU  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be.  innocent.4*  At 
least  a  desire  of  riches  usually  attends  the  ac- 
quisition,  which  is  many  ways  inordinate;  and 
is  alwavs  a  spiritual  fever  which  destroys  the 
relish  of  heavenly  goods,  and  consumes  the 
very  vitals  of  the  interior  life.  It  is  an  idola- 
try, as  St.  Paul  calls  it,43  and  the  same  master 
who  commanded  idols  to  be  banished  out  of 
the  world,  obliges  us  to  banish  the  love  of 
riches  out  of  our  hearts.  The  least  reserve 
draws  on  us  the  curse  Of  heaven.  This  desire 
in  the  rich  is  insatiable.  The  prophet  Isaias 
said  to  them,44  IVo  to  you  that  join  house  to 
house,  and  lay  field  to  field,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  place  :  shall  you  alone  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth  ?  And  the  Roman  satirist  re- 
proached one  that  seemed  to  design  to  make 
all  Rome  a  single  house  for  himself.*  The 
rich  are  anxious  for  superfluities,  and  are  tor- 
mented by  extravagant  desires.  The  poor 
have  here  often  as  much  to  correct;  the  desire 
of  possessions  is  as  criminal  as  an  attachment 
to  the  possession  ;  it  often  exposes  to  a  thou- 
sand injustices,  under  subtle  disguises,  and 
shuts  the  heart  to  divine  grace.  Let  all  la- 
bour in  the  world,  but  not  lor  the  world  ;  and 
let  all  inordinate  desires  and  anxiety  be  cut  off. 
Let  the  poor  place  themselves  nearest  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  learning  from  him  the  happiness 
of  their  condition,  study  their  own  sanctification 
in  it.  Let  the  rich  look  upon  their  possessions 
as  a  burden  hard  to  bear  well,  and  labour  to 
Mnctify  them  by  a  good  use,  and  by  imitating 
Christ  our  model  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  disen- 
gagement and  poverty.  For  in  the  use  of 
riches  there  are  still  greater  dangers  than  in 
the  acquisition.  These  are,  lest  a  man  forget 
himself  and  his  miseries  ;  feel  a  complacency 
in  his  plenty,  and  be  pulled  up  with  pride;  live 
in  pleasures  and  softness  which  custom  seems 
to  authorize,  and  in  a  circle  of  amusements 
whkh  flatter  the  senses;  gratify  his  passions 
which  riches  inflame  ;  think  himself  by  riches 
qualified  for  every  thing,  and  take  upon  him 
employments  and  obligations,  for  the  discharge 
of  which  be  has  not  abilities  ;  refuse  the  debt 
which  he  owes  to  the  poor  of  ail  his  superflui- 
ties; hve  in  luxury,  which  damned  the  rich 
glutton,  and  practise  neither  mollification  nor 
penance.  Is  QOt  sloth  a  crime  which  damns 
souls,  anil  is  the  mother  of  all  vice?  Yet  how 
many    among   the  rich    fly    study    and    labour, 

as  if  they  thought  sloth,  vanity,  and  pleasure, 
the  privilege  of  their  rank  !  Is  not  the  life  of  a 
Christian  to  be  penitential a  Where  is  that  of  the 

rich  such  ?    Vicious  inclinations  arc   roused  and 
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strengthened  by  riches;  and  by  incentives  and 
opportunities  the  passions  often  reign  in  the 
heart  of  the  rich  with  uncontrollable  empire; 
If  they  sometimes  confess  the  vanity  and  illu- 
sion of  the  world,  and  condemn  their  own  folly, 
this  sentiment  is  stifled  almost  in  its  birth,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  are  again  plunged  into  a 
forgetfulness  of  themselves,  and  by  a  relapse 
are  more  culpable  than  before.  To  other 
dangers  we  must  add  the  misfortune  that  the 
rich  are  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  that 
others  artfully  conspire  to  blind  and  betray 
them  amidst  their  dangers.  How  often  does 
it  happen  that  ministers  of  God  deceive  them, 
calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil  ;  soothing  their 
passions  or  disguising  their  obligations.  But 
without  entering  into  this  detail,  do  not  the 
curses  of  Christ  suffice  to  make  all  Christians 
tremble  at  the  dangers  of  this  state  ?  This  fear 
alone  can  render  those  that  are  in  it  secure,  by 
making  them  always  watch  over  their  own 
hearts,  that  they  be  not  led  into  any  snares. 
By  this  means,  though  Christ  declares  riches 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  of  grace, 

any  saints  have  changed  them  into  the  means 
of  their  salvation,  joining  with  their  possession 
a  spirit  of  poverty  and  disengagement,  and 
making  them  the  instruments  of  justice  and 
charity.  It  is  therefore  neither  to  riches  nor 
to  poverty  that  Christ  promises  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  to  the  disengagement  of  the 
heart  from  the  love  of  riches  in  whatever  state 
persons  live.  But  that  of  poverty  he  recom- 
mends by  his  own  choice,  as  the  easier  and 
happier  for  the  practice  of  the  most  perfect  vir- 
tues. The  world  indeed  abounds  with  poverty ; 
but  not  with  that  of  which  Christ  sets  up  the 
standard.  Because  worldly  poor  complain 
and  groan  under  the  hardships  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  blush  at  its  humiliations,  which  they 
ought  to  esteem  as  the  means  of  grace,  oppor- 
tunities of  virtue,  remedies  of  their  evils,  and 
the  livery  of  their  God  and  Redeemer. 

Pride  being  the  third  and  principal  source 
of  our  disorders,  and  our  deepest  wound, 
humility  is  displayed  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner  in  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God.  What 
is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  but 
the  most  astonishing  humiliation  of  the  Deity  ? 
To  expiate  our  pride,  and  to  repair  the  injury 
offered  to  the  adorable  Trinity  by  our  usurpa- 
tion, the  eternal  Son  of  God  divests  himself  of 
his  glory,  and  takes  upon  him  the  form  of 
Man.  Neither  is  he  content  with  making  this 
infinite  descent,  but  every  circumstance  in  the 
manner  of  making  it,  is  carried  to  the  most 
amazing  degree  of  humiliation.  Who  would 
not  expect  to  hear,  that  when  God  descended 
upon  earth,  the  heavens  would  bend  beneath 
him,  the  earth  be  moved  at  his  sight,  and  all 
nature  arrayed  with  magnificence  ?  Who 
would  not  think  that  the  whole  creation  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  glory  of  his  presence, 
and  tremble  with  awe  before  him?  But  no- 
thing of  this  was  seen.      "  He  camt    tot,"  says 
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St.  Chrysostom,45  "  so  as  to  shake  the  world 
at  the  presence  of  his  majesty  :  nor  did  he  ap- 
pear in  thunder  and  lightning,  as  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  but  he  descended  sweetly,  no  man 
knowing  it."  While  all  things  were  in  deep 
silence,  and  the  night  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
course,  thy  Almighty  Word  came,  down  from 
heaven,  from  thy  royal  throne.**  No  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  world  is  apprized  of  this 
great  mystery.  Those  few  chosen  persons  to 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  are 
called  to  adore  him  in  the  closest  secrecy  and 
silence.  If  this  be  the  manner  in  which  he 
comes,  what  is  the  appearance  which  he  makes 
among  men  ?  At  this  sight  what  must  be  our 
astonishment !  To  what  a  condition  do  we  see 
the  king  of  glory  reduced  !  He  appears  the 
outcast  of  the  world,  is  rejected  by  his  own 
people,  who  refuse  to  receive  him  under  their 
roof,  is  lodged  in  a  stable,  wrapped  in  rags, 
and  laid  in  a  manger.  Is  this  abandoned 
shelter  of  cattle,  this  crib  of  beasts,  the  place 
where  God  was  to  repose  on  earth?  Are  these 
rags  the  ensigns  of  infinite  majesty?  How 
different  was  the  lodging,  the  clothing,  the 
attendance  of  many  princes  who  at  that  very 
time  were  born  into  the  world,  laid  in  down, 
lodged  in  palaces,  and  served  by  many  hands  . 
How  comes  the  king  of  heaven  to  make  his 
appearance  in  such  a  state  of  abasement,  and 
so  destitute  of  due  honour,  and  of  every  con- 
venience !  His  birth  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
master-piece  of  infinite  wisdom,  mercy,  and 
omnipotence.  These  perfections  nowhere  shine 
more  admirably  than  in  this  mystery;  for 
he  came  thus  to  be  our  physician,  to  cor- 
rect our  mistaken  judgment  of  things,  to  heal 
our  pride,  to  bring,  and  to  encourage  us  to  use 
the  remedy  to  our  grievous  maladies,  and  to 
overcome  our  reluctancy  to  its  bitterness  by 
taking  it  first  himself.  Therefore  humility  was 
to  be  his  ensign,  and  the  angel  gave  his  rags 
and  manger  to  the  shepherds,  for  the  mark  by 
which  he  was  to  be  known.  This  shall  be  to 
you  a  sign.  Does  not  the  reproach  which  his 
example  makes  to  us.  open  our  eyes,  and 
touch  our  hearts?  What  do  we  behold!  A 
God  poor,  a  God  humbled,  a  God  suffering! 
And  can  we  any  longer  entertain  thoughts  of 
sensuality,  ambition,  or  pride  ? 

If  this  humility  of  a  God  be  most  astonish- 
ing, is  not  the  blindness  and  pride  of  man, 
after  such  an  example,  something,  if  possible, 
still  more  inconceivable?  Christ  is  born  thus 
only  to  atone  for  our  pride,  to  show  us  the 
beauty  of  humility,  and  to  plant  it  in  our 
hearts.  Humility  is  his  standard;  and  the 
spirit  of  sincere  humility  is  the  mark  by  which 
his  disciples  must  be  known  to  be  his.  Can 
we  profess  ourselves  his  followers,  can  we  look 
upon  the  example  which  he  has  set  us,  and  yet 
continue  to  entertain  thoughts  of  ambition  and 
pride?     To  learn  the  interior  perfect  spirit  of 

45  S  Chrysost.  in  Ps.  50.  p.  536.  t.  5. 
■  Wisd.  xviii.  14.  15. 


humility  and  all  other  virtues,  we  cannot  make 
use  of  any  more  powerful  means  than  serious 
and  frequent  meditation  on  his  nativity  and 
divine  life.  Placing  ourselves  in  spirit  at  the 
manger,  after  the  tender  of  our  homages  by 
acts  of  adoration,  praise,  thanksgiving,  and 
love,  we  must  study  in  him  the  lessons  of  all 
virtues,  and  must  present  to  our  new-born 
king,  our  earnest  supplications  to  obtain  of 
him  all  those  gifts  and  graces  which  he  comes 
to  bestow  upon  us.  Let  us  learn  humility 
from  the  lowliness  in  which  he  appears,  and 
from  the  humility  of  his  sacred  heart.  Let  us 
learn  meekness  by  beholding  the  sweetness 
and  patience  with  which  this  God-man  receives 
all  injuries  from  men  and  from  the  elements. 
Let  us  learn  resignation  from  the  indifference 
with  which  he  bears  cold,  wants,  wrongs,  and 
whatever  is  sent  him.  Let  us  learn  obedience 
from  the  most  perfect  submission  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
from  his  birth  offering  himself  without  reserve 
even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Let  us  learn 
charity  from  the  ardour  of  his  divine  love. 
Let  us  learn  a  contempt  of  the  world  and  its 
perishable  goods  from  the  extreme  poverty 
which  Christ  made  his  voluntary  choice.  Let 
not  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the  world  reign 
any  bnger  in  our  hearts,  since  Christ  has 
shown  us  such  powerful  motives,  and  pre- 
sented us  such  sovereign  remedies  against 
them.*  If  we  still  continue  possessed  with 
them,  when  will  our  follies  be  corrected  ?t 
Have  we  not  hitherto  been  idolaters  of  our- 
selves by  pride,  idolaters  of  the  world  by  vanity 
and  avarice,  and  idolaters  of  our  flesh  by  living 
enslaved  to  our  senses  ?  These  idols  we  re- 
nounced at  baptism :  but  have  we  not  lived  in 
a  perfidious  violation  of  these  vows  ?  Unless 
we  now  sincerely  renew  these  engagements, 
and  banish  these  idols  out  of  our  affections, 
Jesus  can  never  be  spiritually  born  in  our  souls, 
and  we  can  never  inherit  his  spirit,  which  was 
the  end  of  his  carnal  nativity.  He  is  meek 
and  the  king  of  peace,  the  lover  of  purity  and 
of  chaste  affections,  and  the  avowed  enemy  to 
every  spirit  of  pride,  hatred,  and  revenue. 
Bees  cannot  approach  filth  and  stench  :  infi- 
nitely more  Christ  flies  with  abhorrence  from 
souls  that  are  defiled  with  sinful  or  earthly 
affections.  In  such  he  finds  no  place,  any 
more  than  he  did  in  the  inns  at  Bethlehem. 
We  must  earnestly  invite  and  entreat  him  who 
vehemently  desires  to  be  born  in  our  hearts, 
that  he  prepare  our  souls  to  receive  him  by  his 
graces,  that  he  cleanse  them  by  his  mercy  and 
by  inspiring  us  with  sincere  compunction,  that 
he  banish  every  inordinate  passion,  fill  us  with 
his  holy  spirit,  and  by  it  reign  in  all  our  affec- 
tions, thoughts,  and  actions;  that  as  by  his 
nativity  he  is  become  all  ours,  so  we  may  be 
altogether    his.     Without    this   condition    we 

*  "  Saltern  usque  ad  adventum  Filii  Dei  error  Tester 
dnraverit."     S.  Aug.  En.  in  Ps.  iv. 

t  "  Quando  habituri  finem  fallaciarum  ?'' 
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frustrate  in  ourselves  the  end  of  his  coming: 
be  is  no'  born  for  us,  unless  by  his  spirit  lie  be 
born  in  us.  Let  US  conjure  him  by  the  infinite 
love  with  which  be  came  lor  this  very  purpose, 
that  lie  sutler  us  not  wretchedly  to  defeat  this 
his  mercy.  For  this  happiness  we  ought  ar- 
dently to  repeat  that  petition  which  he  himself 
has  put  into  our  mouths;  Thy  kingdom  come. 
The  devout  Thaulerus  teaches  us  to  ask  it  by 
the  following  prayer:47  "Come,  O  my  Lord 
JeMis  Christ,  take  away  all  scandals  out  of  thy 
kingdom,  which  is  my  soul,  that  you  who 
ought,  may  reign  in  it  alone.  Pride,  lust,  envy, 
detraction,  anger,  and  other  passions  fight  in 
ins  heart,  to  usurp  portions  to  themselves. 
Through  your  grace  1  watch  and  resist  with  all 
in\  Btrength.  1  cry  out  that  1  belong  to  you 
alone,  and  am  all  yours;  and  stretching  out 
my  hands  to  you,  I  say:  I  have  no  king  but 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Come  therefore,  ()  Lord; 
disperse  your  enemies  in  your  mighty  strength, 
and  you  will  reign  in  me,  because  you  are  my 
king  and  my  Cod." 

The  custom  of  one  priest  celebrating  several 
masses  on  the  same  day  prevailed  in  many 
places  on  great  testivals."  Prudentius,  in  his 
twelfth  hymn,  On  the  Crowns  of  Martyrs, 
mentions,  that  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  29th  of  June,  the  pope  said  mass 
first  at  the  Vatican,  and  afterward  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  without  the  city.  The 
popes  on  Christmas-day  formerly  said  three 
masses,  the  first  in  the  Liberian  basilic,  the 
second  in  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia,  the 
third  in  the  Vatican,  as  Benedict  XIV.  proves 
from  ancient  Roman  orders  or  missals.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  speaks  of  saying  three 
masses  on  this  day."  This  custom  of  the  popes 
was  universally  imitated,  and  is  every  where 
retained,  though  not  of  precept.  Pou get50  says, 
that  these  three  masses  are  celebrated  to  ho- 
nour the  triple  birth  of  Christ;  the  first,  by 
which  he  proceeds  from  his  Father  before  all 
"Hid,  from  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  the  third,  by  which  he  is  spiritually 
born  in  our  souls  by  faith  and  charity.  That 
Christ  was  born  oil  the  25th  of  December, 
pope  Benedict  XIV.  proves  by  the  authority 
ot  St  Chrysostom,  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St. 
Austin.     8tc.    and    answers    the   objections    of 

i   and  Samuel   Basnage.u     He  doubts 

the  Greek  Church  originally  kept  this 

and  he   takes   no- 
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II  er  name  is  mentioned  in  the  canon  of  tht 
mass,  in  the  sacrainentary  of  St.  Gregory,  and 
in  other  ancient  catalogues  of  martyrs.  There 
stands  in  Rome  an  ancient  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  God  in  her  memory.  In  the  acts 
of  St.  Chrysogonus  we  are  told,  that  she  was 
of  an  illustrious  descent  at  Home,  had  St. 
Chrysogonus  for  her  tutor  and  director  in  the 
faith,  and  when  that  holy  martyr  was  appre- 
hended at  Aquileia  in  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
clesian,  went  thither  to  comfort  him  in  his 
chains.  It  is  further  related,  that  after  suffer- 
ing exquisite  tortures,  she  was  sentenced  by  the 
prefect  of  Illyricum  to  be  burnt  alive  in  304. 
Her  body  was  removed  to  Rome,  and  laid  in 
the  church  which  still  bears  her  name.  In 
this  church  the  popes  anciently  said  their 
second  mass  on  Christmas-night,  or  rather  that 
of  the  morning,  whence  a  commemoration  of 
her  is  made  in  the  second  mass.  The  relics  of 
St.  Anastasia  were  translated  to  Constantinople 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  deposited 
first  in  the  church  of  Anastasia  or  the  Resur- 
rection, afterward  in  the  patriarchal  church  of 
St.  Sophia:  but  were  lost  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Greek  Menologies 
and  the  Muscovite  Calendars  commemorate 
our  saint  on  the  22d  of  December,  the  Roman 
Missal  on  the  25th.  See  on  her  also  Nice- 
phorus,  Suidas,  and  Jos.  Assemani  ad  22  Dec. 
p.  489. 

Another  St.  Anastasia,  called  the  Elder, 
was  crowned  with  martyrdom  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Valerian ;  others  think  of  Nero.  See 
the  Acts  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  though  of  small 
authority ;  her  Acts  in  Metaphrastes  are  of  no 
better  stamp. 

ST.  EUGENIA,  V.  M. 

She  suffered  at  Rome  under  Valerian  abou 
the  year  257,  and  is  mentioned  by  St.  Avitus, 
though  we  have  no  authentic  acts  of  her  suffer- 
ings, those  recited  by  Metaphrastes  and  Surius 
deserving  no  notice.  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  lives  of  SS.  Protus  and  Hyacinthus,  MM. 
on  the  11th  of  September,  p.  116*. 


DECEMBER  XXVI. 


SAINT  STEPHEN,  THE  FIRST 
MARTYR. 

Bee   \.ts  vi.  vii.  and  Tillemont,  t.  2. p.  1.  Cave,  &c. 

That  St.  Stephen  was  a  Jew  is  unquestionable, 

himself  owning  that  relation  in  his  apology  to 

the   people.      But  whether  he  was  of  Hebrew 

1  S.  Avitus  de  Virgin.  1.  6  p.  1312. 
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extraction,  and  descended  of  the  stock  of  Abra- 
ham, or  whether  he  was  of  foreign  parents  in- 
corporated and  brought  into  that  nation  by 
the  gate  of  proselytism  is  uncertain.  The 
name  Stephen,  which  signifies  a  crown,  is 
evidently  Greek ;  but  the  priest  Lucian,  in  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  his  relics,  and  Basil 
of  Seleucia1  inform  us,  that  the  name  Cheliel, 
which  in  modern  Hebrew  signifies  a  crown, 
was  engraved  on  his  tomb  at  Caphragamala.* 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples  of  our  Lord  ;  for  imme- 
diately after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we 
find  him  perfectly  instructed  in  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  endowed  with  extraordinary  measures, 
both  of  the  interior  and  exterior  gifts  of  that 
divine  spirit  which  was  but  lately  shed  upon 
the  Church,  and  incomparably  furnished  with 
miraculous  powers.  The  Church  of  Christ  then 
increased  daily,  and  was  illustrious  for  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  all  virtues,  but  especially 
for  charity.  The  faithful  lived  and  loved  one 
another  as  brethren,  and  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  Love  and  charity  were  the  common 
soul  that  animated  the  whole  body  of  believers. 
The  rich  sold  their  estates  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  deposited  the  money 
in  one  common  treasury,  the  care  whereof  was 
committed  to  ihe  apostles,  to  see  the  distribu- 
tion made  as  every  body's  necessity  required. 
Heaven  alone  is  free  from  all  occasions  of 
offence,  and  the  number  of  converts  being  very 
great,  the  Greeks  (that  is,  the  Christians  of 
foreign  countries,  who  were  born  and  brought 
up  in  countries  which  spoke  chiefly  Greek,  or 
at  least  were  Gentiles  by  descent,  though  pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewish  religion  before  they  came 
over  to  the  faith  of  Christ)  murmured  against 
the  Hebrews,  complaining  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  The 
apostles,  to  provide  a  speedy  remedy,  assem- 
bled the  faithful,  and  observed  to  them,  that 
they  could  not  relinquish  the  duties  of  preach- 
ing, and  other  spiritual  functions  of  the  ministry 
to  attend  to  the  care  of  tables ;  and  recom- 
mended to  them  the  choice  of  seven  men  of  an 
unblemished  character,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,  who  might  superintend  that  affair, 
that  so  themselves  might  be  freed  from  dis- 
tractions and  incumbrances,  the  more  freely  to 
devote  themselves  without  interruption  to 
prayer  and  preaching  the  gospel.  This  pro- 
posal was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  whole 
assembly,  who  immediately  pitched  on  Stephen, 
a  man  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas, 
and  Nicholas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  All  these 
names  are  Greek;  whence  some  think  they 
were  chosen  among  the  Greeks,  in  order  to 
appease   the   murmurs  that    had  been  raised. 

1  Basil  Seleuc.  Or.  de  S.  Stephano. 


*  This  name  is  not  properly  Hebrew,  but  Syriac,  in 
which  language  Che/il  signifies  a  crown,  and  Chelilael 
the  Crown  of  God.     See  Jos.  Assemani,  p.  509. 


But  it  frequently  happened  that  Hebrews 
changed  their  names  into  Greek  words  of  a 
like  import,  when  they  conversed  with  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  whom  several  names  in  the 
oriental  languages  sounded  harsh,  and  were 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Stephen  is  named 
the  first  of  the  deacons,  as  Peter  is  of  the 
apostles,  says  St.  Austin.8  Hence  he  is  styled 
by  Lucian,3  archdeacon.  These  seven  were 
presented  to  the  apostles,  who  praying,  imposed 
hands  upon  them,  by  which  rite  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  qualify  them  to  become 
ministers  of  God's  holy  mysteries.*  Their 
ordination  was  made  by  virtue  of  a  commission, 
either  general  or  particular,  given  by  Christ  to 
his  apostles  for  the  establishment  of  inferior 
ministers  or  Levites  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
Whence  St.  Paul  requires  almost  the  same 
conditions  in  deacons  as  in  bishops  and  priests,4 
and  speaks  of  their  sacred  ministry.  St.  Ig- 
natius, the  disciple  of  the  apostles,  orders  the 
faithful  "  to  reverence  deacons  as  the  command 
of  God,"5  and  calls  them,  "  ministers  of  the 
mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  again, 
"  Ministers  not  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  the 
Church  of  God."6 

St.  Stephen  had  the  primacy  and  precedence 
among  the  deacons  newly  elected  by  the  apos- 
tles, as  St.  Chrysostom  observes,  and  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  preached  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Christianity  with  un- 
daunted courage,  confirming  his  doctrine  by 
many  public  and  unquestionable  miracles. 
The  number  of  believers  were  multiplied  in 
Jerusalem,  and  a  great  multitude  even  of  the 
priests  obeyed  the  faith.  The  distinguished 
zeal  and  success  of  our  holy  deacon  stirred  up 
the  malice  and  envy  of  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  who  bent  their  whole  force,  and  all  their 

*  S.  Aug.  Serm.  316.  ol.  94.  de  dir. 

3  Lucian.  De  Inventione  et  Translat.  S.  Stephani 
c.  8.  9,  &c. 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

5  S.  Ign.  ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  7.  p.  37. 

6  Ep.  ad  Trallian.  n.  2.  p.  62. 


*  Some  have  imagined  that  the  institution  of  deacons 
was  at  first  only  intended  for  the  dispensation  of  tem- 
porals, though  that  of  the  sacred  mysteries  was  soon 
after  committed  to  them.  But  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Church,  fathers,  and  commentators,  is,  that  the  very 
institution  regarded  the  ministry  of  the  altar  in  the  first 
place,  and  is  clear  from  the  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  used  in  their  initiation.  The  holy  eucharist  was 
then  received  after  supper,  1  Cor.  xi.  1 8.  Acts  xx.  7. 
See  Baron,  (ad  an.  34.)  Pearson,  (Annal.  Pauli,  p.  5.5, 
54.)  Bingham,  (Origines  Eccles.  b.  2.  c.20.  p.  262.  t.  1.) 
ln-the  primitive  ages  we  find  that  deacons  not  only  had 
care  of  the  utensils  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  and 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  but 
also  read  the  gospel  in  some  churches,  (St.  Jerom.  ep.  57. 
ad  Sabin.  and  Constit.  Ap.>st.  I.'.',  c.57.  S.  Cypr.  [ep. 
34.  al.  39.)  and  often  administered  the  holy  eucharist  to 
the  people,  especially  the  cup,  (-S.  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p. 
132.  S  Justin.  M.ap.1  ol.  2.  p.  97.)  though  never  in 
the  presence  of  a  priest,  unless  by  his  order.  (Cone. 
Carthag.  4.  can.  38.)  They  were  allowed  solemnly  to 
baptize,  by  the  bishop's  leave  and  authority,  never  with- 
out it,  (Tert.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.  S  Jerom.  Dial,  contra  Lu- 
cifer, c.  4.)  &c. 


malice  against  him.  The  conspiracy  was 
formed   by  the   Libertines,   (or   such   as   had 

been  curried  captives  to  Rome  by  Pompey, 
and  had  since  obtained  their  freedom,)  those 
of  Cyrene  in  Lybia,  of  Alexandria,  Cilicia,  and 
I  Vsla,  who  had  each  a  distinct  synagogue 

at  Jerusalem.  At  first  they  undertook  to  dis- 
pute with  St.  Stephen  ;  but  finding  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
wisdom  and  spirit  with  which  he  spoke,  they 
suburned  false  witnesses  to  charge  him  with 
blasphemy  against  Moses  and  against  God. 
The  indictment  was  laid  against  him  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  saint  was  hauled  thither. 
Atier  the  charge  was  read,  Caiphas  the  high 
priest  ordered  him  to  make  his  defence.  The 
mam  point  urged  against  him  was,  that  he 
affirmed  that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed, 
that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  but  shadows 
and  types,  and  were  no  longer  acceptable  to 
God,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  having  put  an  end  to 
them.  Jt  pleased  God  to  diffuse  a  heavenly 
beauty  and  a  shining  brightness  on  the  saint's 
face,  whilst  he  stood  before  theconncil,  so  that 
to  all  that  were  present  it  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  the  countenance  of  an  angel.  According 
to  the  licence  given  him  by  the  high  priest  to 
speak  for  himself,  he  made  his  apology,  but  in 
.such  a  manner  as  boldly  to  preach  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Sanhedrim  itself.  He  showed  that 
Abraham,  t  lie  father  and  founder  of  their  nation, 
was  justified,  and  received  the  greatest  favours 
of  God  without  the  temple:  that  Moses  was 
commanded  to  erect  a  tabernacle,  but  foretold 
a  new  law  and  the  Messiah:  that  Solomon 
built  the  temple,  but  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  God  was  confined  in  houses  made  by 
hands,  and  that  the  temple  and  the  Mosaic  law 
were  temporary  ministrations,  and  were  to  give 
place  when  God  introduced  more  excellent;  in- 
stitutions. The  martyr  added,  that  this  he 
had  done  by  Bending  the  Messiah  himself;  but 
that  they  were  like  their  ancestors,  a  stiff-necked 
generation,  circumcised  in  body,  but  not  in 
heart,  and  always  resisting  the"  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  as  their  fathers  had  persecuted  and 
slam  many  of  the  prophets  who  foretold  the 
JO  they  had  betrayed  and  murdered 
lliin  in  person,  and  though  they  had  received 
»J  the  ministry  of  angels,  they  had  not 

■  1  it. 
itinging  reproach  touched  them  to  the 

ind  kindled  them  into  a  rage,  gnashing 
with  their  teeth  at  the   holy  martyr,  and  ex- 

.  all  the  s\ur  toms  of  unbridled  passioa 

'1  nt,  not  heeding  what  was  done  below, 

iid  heart  fixed  on  higher  objects, 

and  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  looking 

up  Btedfastly  to  the  heavens,  saw  them  opened, 

and  beheld  his  divine  Saviour  standing  at  the 

right  hand  of  bis  Father,  appearing  by  that 

ready  to  pro!  .  and  crown  his 

With    this  vision    the   saint   was    iu- 

!v  ravished  in-  soul  was  inspired  with 

ng  to  arrive   at   that 
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bliss,  a  glimpse  of  which  was  shown  him.  His 
heart  overflowed  with  joy,  and  in  an  ecstasy, 
not  being  able  to  forbear  expressing  his  hap- 
piness in  the  very  midst  of  his  enemies,  he  said  : 
Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son 
of  -man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Thus  divine  consolations  are  then  nearest  to 
us,  when  human  succours  are  furthest  from  us; 
but  on  such  occasions  we  must  cleave  to  God 
with  confidence,  and  a  perfect  disengagement 
of  heart  from  earthly  things.  If  we  still  hold 
to  them  by  the  least  twig,  we  have  not  perfectly 
attained  to  the  dispositions  of  the  saints.  The 
Jews  became  more  hardened  and  enraged  by 
hearing  the  saint's  declaration  of  this  vision, 
and  calling  him  a  blasphemer,  resolved  upon 
his  death  without  any  further  process.  In  the 
fury  of  their  blind  zeal  they  staid  not  for  a 
judicial  sentence,  nor  for  the  warrant  of  the 
Roman  governor,  without  which  no  one  could 
at  that  time  be  legally  put  to  death  amongst 
them.  But  stopping  their  ears  against  his 
supposed  blasphemies,  they  with  great  clamour 
rushed  upon  him,  furiously  hauled  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  with  a  tempest  of  stones  satiated 
their  rage  against  him.  The  witnesses  who, 
according  to  the  Levitical  law,  were  to  begin 
the  execution  in  all  capital  cases,"  threw  their 
clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  who  thus  partook  of 
their  crime.8  In  the  mean  time  the  holy 
martyr  prayed,  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit.  And  falling  on  his  knees,  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  the  greatest  earnestness. 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  When 
he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 
This  word  is  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ele- 
gantly to  express  the  sweetness  of  the  death 
of  the  just,  which  is  to  them  a  rest  after  the 
toils  of  this  painful  life,  a  secure  harbour  after 
the  dangers  of  this  mortal  pilgrimage,  and  the 
gate  to  eternal  life.  St.  Austin  and  other 
fathers  doubt  not  but  the  eminent  conversion 
of  St.  Paul  was  the  fruit  of  the  dying  groans 
and  prayer  of  this  martyr,  and  is  a  proof  of 
his  great  interest  in  heaven.9  The  edification 
and  manifold  advantages  which  the  Church 
received  from  the  martyrdom  of  this  great  and 
holy  man  compensated  the  loss  which  it  sus- 
tained in  him.  Certain  devout  men  took  order 
to  inter  him  in  a  decent  manner,  and  made 
great  mourning  over  him,  though  such  a  death 
was  his  own  most  glorious  triumph,  and  un- 
paralleled gain.  The  priest  Lueiau,  who  re- 
counts the  manner  of  the  miraculous  discovery 
of  his  relics  in  the  fifth  century,  informs  us, 
that  they  were  deposited  about  twenty  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  by  the  direction  of  Gamaliel, 
and  at  his  expense.10  St.  Stephen  seems  to 
have  suffered  toward  the  end  of  the  same  year 
in  which  Christ  was  crucified.* 


Deut  wii.  7. 

S.  An-  Serm.  382. 

Sue  on  the  3d  <>i'  August 


Acts  xxii.  20.  and  vii.  57. 


It  is  expressly  affirmed  iu  the  chronological  collec- 
tions published  by  Scaligei  with   Eusebius'i  chronicle 
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ST.  JARLATII,  C. 


In  the  whole  life  of  our  divine  Redeemer  we 
have   the   most    perlect  pattern    of  meekness. 
During  his  ministry  he  meekly  bore  with  the 
weakness,  gnorance,  and  prejudices  of  some  ; 
with  the    perverseness,    envy,  and    malice    of 
others;   with  the  ingratitude  Of  friends,   and 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  enemies.     How  af- 
fecting is  the  most  patient  silence  which  he 
held  in  the  courts  of  unjust  judges,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  passion!    How  did  he 
confirm  this  example  which  he  had  given  us  by 
spending  his  last  breath  in  fervent  prayer  for 
his  murderers  !  With  what  ardour  and  assiduity 
did  he  press  upon  us  the  practice  of  this  virtue  of 
meekness,  and  inculcate  its  indispensable  obli- 
gation and  unspeakable  advantage  !  St.  Stephen 
inherited  more   perfectly  this  spirit  in  propor- 
tion as  he  was  more  abundantly  replenished 
with  the   Holy  Ghost.     No  one  who  is  pas- 
sionate, unforgiving,  and  revengeful,  can  be  a 
follower  of  the  meek  and   humble  Jesus.     In 
vain  do  such  assume  to  themselves  the  honour 
of  bearing  his  name.     In    charity,   meekness, 
and  humility,  consists  the  very  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  scarce  any  thing  dishonours  re- 
ligion more  than  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
spirit  in  those  who  make  a  profession  of  piety. 
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Dionysius  of  Rome,  and  his  namesake  of  Alex- 
andria.*    This  holy  pope  died  on  the  26th  of 
December,  in  269.     See  Eus.  1.  7.  c.  5.  7.      S 
Athan.  Ceillier,  t.  3.  p.  327. 


ST.  JARLATH,  C. 

FIRST  BISHOP  OF  TUAM   IN  IUF.l 

He    flourished    about    the    beginn 


the 


ST.  DIONYSIUS,  POPE,  C. 

Dionysius  was  a  priest  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  under  the  pontificates  of  Stephen  and 
Sixtus  II.  The  latter  having  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  under  Valerian,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  25S,  through  the  violence  of  the 
persecution,  the  holy  see  continued  vacant  al- 
most a  year,  till  our  saint  was  chosen  pope  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  259.  St.  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria styles  him  an  admirable  man,  and  a  per- 
son eminently  learned.  St.  Basil  wonderfully 
extols  his  charity,  which  he  extended  to  the 
most  remote  provinces  of  the  empire.  When 
the  Goths  had  plundered  Caesarea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  and  carried  away  most  of  its 
inhabitants  into  captivity,  the  good  pope  wrote 
to  that  city  a  letter  of  comfort,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers with  large  sums  of  money  to  ransom 
the  captives.1  Our  saint  condemned  Sabellius, 
&c.  in  a  council  at  Rome,  and  afterward  con- 
futed the  blasphemies  of  Paul  of  Samosata.* 
St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil  made  use  of  his 
elegant  writings  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the 
Son,  and  the  latter  also  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.3  St.  Athanasius  testifies,  that  the  three 
hundred  fathers  at  Nice,  in  defending  the  ca- 
tholic faith  used  no  new  expressions,  but  those 
which  they  received  from  the  foregoing  pastors 
of  God's  Church,  copying  particularly  those  of 
1  S.  Bas.  ep.  220. 

8  See   S.   Athan.   1.    de  Synodis,   et  1.  de  sententia 
Dionys.  &c. 

*  S.  Basil,  1.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  29. 


that  S&mt  Stephen's  martyrdom  happened  th.it  year  on 
the  26th  of  December  ;  and  that  this  was  Eusebius*s 
opinion   see  Valesius,  Auuot.  in  Eus.  Hist.  1.  2  c.  1 


sixth  century,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Jarlath,   archbishop   of  Armagh,   who  was    a. 
disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  an  Ulster-man,  and  the 
son  ofTrien.     Our  St.  Jarlatti  was  a  Con- 
naught-man,  of  the  family  of  Cormac,  and  was 
educated  from  his  youth  under  Binen   or  Be- 
nignus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  by  whom  he 
was  promoted  to    holy  orders.     Leaving  this 
great  master,  he  retired  to  Cluainfois,  (so  called 
from  cluain,  a  retreat  or  a  lurking  place,  and 
fos,   a    dwelling,   or  fois,   leisure,)   a   solitary 
place  in  Conmacne,  now  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  near  Tuam.     Here  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery which  retained  this  name,  and  is  now  a 
chapel   within  the  parish    of  Tuam.     In   this 
monastery  St.  Jarlath  opened  a  lamous  school, 
to   which    numbers    flocked  for   education    in' 
piety  and  learning,  among  whom  the  i>reat  St. 
Brendan,  abbot  of  Clonfert,  and  St.  Colman, 
first  bishop  of  Cluain-uamha,  or  Cloyne,  laid 
the   foundation  of  their  eminent   virtue  under 
the  discipline  of  St.  Jarlath.     Our  saint  was 
called   from  this  employment  to  be  consecrated 
first  bishop  of  Tuam,  anciently  called  Tuaim- 
da-Gnalan,  which  church  was' afterward  dedi- 
cated in  his  memory,  and  called  Tempull-Jar- 
laith,  or    Jarlaith's  church.      He  died    full  of 
days  on  the  26th  of  December,  about  the  year 
540.      His   bones  were  afterward   placed  in  a 
silver  shrine,  and    deposited    ill   a  church    at 
Tuam,  called  from   thence   Tempull-na-scrin, 
that  is,  church  of  the  shrine.      His  chief  festi- 
val was  kept  at  Tuam  on  the  6th  of  June,  the 
day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics. 

Some  bishops  ol  this  see  were  styled  metro- 
politans, and  archbishops  of  Conn'aught.  At 
length  it  was  regularly  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric, with  the  concession  of  a  pall  in  1152. 
Two  other  sees  were  afterward  united  to  this 
of  Tuam,  1st  that  of  Enaghdune,  reduced  to  a 
parish  under  Tuam,  by  a  union  of  the  sees  in 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  2nd  that  of  Mayo, 
founded  by  St  Gerald,  an  English-Saxon,  who 
accompanied  St.  Colman  from  Lindisfarne  into 
Ireland.  St.  Colman  erected  a  monastery  at 
Mayo  for  his  English-Saxon  followers,  called 
from  them  Mayo-na-Sasson,  i.  e.  Mayo  of'  the 
Saxons.  St.  Gerald,  who  is  honoured  on  the 
13th  of  March,  enlarged  this  monastery,  and 
erected  it  into  a  bishopric  about  the  year  685. 
(See  Colgan,  Act  ]).  599.)  The  see  of  Mayo 
was  united  to  Tuam  in  1560.  On  St.  Jarlath, 
see  Ware,  p.  602.  U>licr"s  Prim.  p.  994. 
Colgan  in  MSS. 

4  S.  Athan.  de  Synodis.  p.  -".'>". 
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S.  JOHN,  EVANGELIST. 


[December  27, 


DECEMBER   XXVII. 


SAINT  JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  AND 

i;\  \v,i;L!sT. 


Cahnet,  t.  7  et  8. 
Reading,  &c. 


Ceillier. 


SeeTUlemontjt  I.  p  330. 
t.  1.  p.  164. 

St.  John  rHB   Evangelist,  who  is  styled  in 
the  gospel,  The  beloved  disciple  of  Chris/,  and 
is  called  by  the  (i reeks  The  Divine,  was  a  Ga- 
lilean, the  sou  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and 
younger  brother  to  St.  James  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  fish- 
in--.     From  Ins  acquaintance  with  the  high- 
priesl   Caiphas,  St.  Jerom  inters  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  but  the  meanness  of  his 
father's   trade, "and    the   privacy  of  his  fortune 
sufficiently  prove  that  his  birth  could  not  much 
distinguish    him    in    the  world,   neither  could 
In-  education  give  him  any  tincture  of  secular 
learning.      His  acquaintance  with  the   high- 
priest    may   be  placed  to  some  other  account. 
Nicephorus   Calixtius,  a  modern  Greek  histo- 
rian of  the  fourteenth  century,  (in  whom,  amidst 
much    rubbish,    several   curious   anecdotes  are 
found,)  sa\s,  we  know  not  upon  whai  authority, 
that  St.  John   had  sold   a  paternal  estate   to 
Annas,  father-in-law  to  Caiphas,  a  little  before 
the  death  of  our  Lord.      Before  ins  coming  to 
Christ  he  seems  to  have  been  a  disciple  to  John 
tiie  Baptist,  several  thinking  him  to  have  been 
that  other  disciple  that  was  with  St.   Andrew, 
when  thev   left  the   Baptist  to   follow   our  Sa- 
viour;1 so  particularly  does  our  Evangelist  re- 
late all  the  circumstances,  through  modesty  con- 
cealing  his  own  name,  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
gospel.      He  was  properly  called  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord,  with  his  brother  James,  as 
they  were  mending  their  nets*  on  the  same  day, 
and  soon   after  Jesus   had   called    Peter   and 
Andrew.     These  two  brothers  continued  still  to 
their   profession,  but  upon   seeing  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  they  left  all  things 
to    attach   themselves    more   closely   to    him.8 
Christ  gave  them  the  surname  of  Boanerges, 
ur  sons  of  thunder.4  to  express  the  strength  and 
activity  of  their  faith  in  publishing  the  law  of 

God,  without  fearing  the  power  of  man.    This 

epithet  has  been  particularly  applied  to  Saint 
John,  who  was  truly  a  voice  of  thunder  in  pro- 
claiming aloud  the  most  -ililune  inssteiies  of 
the  divinit]  of  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles,  probably 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
called  by  Christ;    for  he   lived  Beventy   years 

alter  the  Buffering  of    his  divine  master.      Pietj 

1  ,in.  and    prudence   equalled    him   in  his 

youth  to   those  who  with    their  grey  hairs   had 


been  long  exercised  in  the  practice  and  experi- 
ence of  virtue  :  and,  by  a  pure  and  blameless 
life  he  was  honourable  in  the  world.     Our  di- 
vine Redeemer  had  a  particular  affection  for 
him  above  the  rest  of  the  apostles;  insomuch 
that  when  St.  J  (dm  speaks  of  himself,  he  saith, 
that   he  was  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved; 
and  frequently  he  mentions  himself  by  this  only 
characteristic;  which  he  did   not  out  of  pride 
to  distinguish  himself,  but  out  of  gratitude  and 
tender  love  for  his  blessed  Master.      Humility 
suffered  him  not  to  mention   any  of  his  other 
o-reat  privileges  ;  but  tenderness  and  love  made 
him  never  forget,  but  on  every  occasion  to  re- 
peat this  title  which  was  the  strongest  motive 
to  inflame  his  own  love  of  his  Saviour,  who, 
without  any  merit  on  his  side,  had  prevented 
him  by  such  distinguishing   love.     If  we  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  this  particular  love  of 
Christ  toward  him,  which  was  not  blind  or  un- 
reasonable,   the    first    was   doubtless,   as    St. 
Austin  observes,  the  love  which  this  disciple 
bore  him:  secondly,  his  meekness   and  peace- 
able disposition,  by  which  he  was  extremely 
like  Christ  himself :  thirdly,  his  virginal  purity. 
For  St.  Austin  tells  us5  that,    "  The   singular 
privilege  of  his  chastity  rendered  him   worthy 
of  the  more  particular  love  of  Christ,  because 
being  chosen  by  him  a  virgin,  he  always  re- 
mained such."    Saint  Jerome  sticks  not  to  call 
all  his  other  privileges  and  graces  the  recom- 
pense of  his  chastity,  especially  that  which  our 
Lord   did   him  by  recommending  in    his  last 
moments  his  virgin  mother  to  the  care  of  this 
virgin  disciple.6    St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostoin, 
St.~~  Epiphanius,  and  other  fathers  frequently 
make  the  same  reflection.     Christ  was  pleased 
to  choose  a  virgin  for  his  mother,  a  virgin  for 
his  precursor,  and  a  virgin  for  his  favourite 
disciple  :  and  his  Church  suffers  only  those  who 
live  perfectly  chaste  to  serve  him  in  his  priest- 
hood, where  they  daily  touch  and  offer  his  vir- 
ginal flesh  on  his  holy  altar.     In  heaven  vir- 
gins follow  the    spotless   Lamb  wherever   he 
goes.?     Who  then  can  doubt  but  purity  is  the 
darling  virtue  of  Jesus?  who  feeds  amongst  the 
lilies8   of  untarnished    chastity.       For  he   who 
Ions  purity  of  heart,  will  have  the  king  his 
friend.9      Another   motive    of   the    preference 
which  Jesus  gave  to  this  apostle  in  his  intimacy 
and  predilection,  was  his  perfect  innocence  and 
simplicity  without  guile  in   his  youth.     Virtue 
in  that  age  has  peculiar  charms  to  Christ,  and 
is  always  a  seed  of  extraordinary  graces  and 
blessings. 

The  love  which  Jesus  bears  is  never  barren. 
Of  this  his  sufferings  and  death  are  the 
strongest  proof.  As  St.  John  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  distinguished  by  Christ  in  his  holy 
love,  so  was  he  also  in  its  glorious  effects. 
I' hough  these  principally  consisted  in  the  trea- 
sure  of  interior  "races    and  virtues,    exterior 
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tokens,  helps,  and  comforts  wore  not  wanting. 
Tliis  appears  from  the  familiarity  and  intimacy 
with  which  his  divine  master  favoured  him 
above  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Christ  would 
have  him  with  Peter  and  James  privy  to  his 
Transfiguration,  and  to  his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  he  showed  St.  John  particular  in- 
stances of  kindness  and  affection  above  all  the 
rest.  Witness  this  apostle's  lying  in  our  Sa- 
viour's bosom  at  the  last  supper  ;  it  being 
then  the  custom  among  the  Jews  often  to  lie 
along  upon  couches  at  meals,  so  that  one  might 
lean  his  head  upon  the  bosom  of  him  that  lay 
before  him  ;  which  honour  Christ  allowed  St. 
John.10  No  tongue  certainly  can  express  the 
sweetness  and  ardour  of  the  holy  love  which 
our  Sainton  that  occasion  drew  from  the  divine 
breast  of  our  Lord,  which  was  the  true  furnace 
of  pure  and  holy  love.  St.  John  repeats  this 
circumstance  several  times  in  his  gospel  to 
show  its  importance,  and  his  grateful  remem- 
brance. Every  devout  person  in  some  sense  is 
admitted  to  a  like  favour,  when  in  heavenly 
contemplation  he  shuts  his  corporeal  eyes  to  all 
visible  things,  and  opens  those  of  his  soul  to 
the  invisible.  When  his  exterior  senses  remain, 
as  it  were,  asleep  and  dead,  his  interior  powers 
are  awakened  and  quickened,  he  contemplates 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  the  divine  love,  and 
drinks  plentifully  of  that  fountain  of  life.  We 
discover  in  the  holy  scriptures  a  close  particu 
lar  friendship  between  St.  John  and  St.  Peter, 
which  was  doubtless  founded  in  the  ardour  of 
their  love  and  zeal  for  their  divine  Master. 
When  St.  Peter  durst  not,  as  it  seems,  says  St. 
Jerom,  propound  the  question  to  our  Lord,  who 
it  was  that  should  betray  him,  he  by  signs  de- 
sired Saint  John  to  do  it,  whose  familiarity 
with  Christ  allowed  him  more  easily  such  a 
liberty  :  and  our  Lord  gave  him  to  understand 
that  Judas  was  the  wretch,  though,  at  least, 
except  St.  John,  none  that  were  present  seemed 
to  have  understood  his  answer,  which  was  only 
given  by  the  signal  of  the  traitor's  dipping  a 
morsel  of  bread  with  him  in  the  dish.  St. 
Chrysostom  says,  that  when  our  Lord  was  ap- 
prehended, and  the  other  apostles  fled,  St. 
John  never  forsook  him.  Several  other  an- 
cients believe  that  he  was  that  young  man  who 
followed  Jesus  with  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his 
naked  body; 'by  the  looseness  of  which  he 
disengaged  himself  from  the  officers  who  other- 
wise would  have  laid  hold  of  him,  had  he  not 
made  his  escape  by  flying  away  naked.  Some 
interpreters  suppose  this  linen  garment  to 
have  been  a  night  vest  which  it  might  be  cus- 
tomary to  wear  at  supper,  and  in  the  night,  it 
being  then  night.  However,  if  this  was  St. 
John,  he  soon  followed  Christ  again  ;  and  many 
imagine  that  he  was  the  disciple  who  being 
known  to  the  high-priest,  got  Peter  admitted  by 
the  servants  into  the  court  of  Caiphas. 

Our  saint  seems  to  have  accompanied  Christ 
through    all    his    sufferings ;    at  least    he   at- 
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tended  him  during  his  crucifixion,  standing 
under  his  cross,  owning  him  in  the  midst  of 
arms  and  guards,  and  in  the  thickest  crowds  of 
his  implacable  enemies.  Here  it  was  that  our 
Lord  declared  the  assurance  he  had  of  this 
disciple's  affection  and  fidelity,  by  recommend- 
ing with  his  dying  words,  his  holy  mother  to 
his  care;  giving  him  the  charge  to  love, 
honour,  comfort,  and  provide  for  her  with  that 
dutifulness  and  attention  which  the  character  of 
the  best  and  most  indulgent  mother  challenges 
from  an  obedient  and  loving  son.  What  more 
honourable  testimony  could  Christ  have  given 
him  of  his  confidence,  regard,  and  affection,  than 
this  charge  ?  Accordingly  St.  John  took  her  to 
his  home,  and  ever  after  made  her  a  principal 
part  of  his  care.  Christ  had  at  the  same  time 
given  her  to  St.  John  for  his  mother,  saying  to 
her  :  Woman,  behold  thy  son.  Our  Lord  dis- 
dained not  to  call  us  all  brethren,  as  St.  Paul 
observes.  And  he  recommended  us  all  as  such 
to  the  maternal  care  of  his  own  mother:  but 
amongst  these  adoptive  sons  St.  John  is  the 
first-born.  To  him  alone  was  given  this  spe- 
cial privilege  of  being  treated  by  her  as  if  she 
had  been  his  natural  mother,  and  of  recipro- 
cally treating  her  as  such  by  respectfully  ho- 
nouring, serving,  and  assisting  her  in  person. 
This  was  the  recompense  of  his  constancy  and 
fervour  in  his  divine  Master's  service  and  love. 
This  holy  apostle  though  full  of  inexpressible 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  divine  Master,  yet 
left  not  the  cross,  and  saw  his  side  opened  with 
a  spear  ;  was  attentive  to  the  whole  mystery, 
and  saw  the  blood  and  water  issue  from  the 
wound,  of  which  he  bore  record.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  present  at  the  taking  down  of  our 
Lord's  body  from  the  cross,  and  helped  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  most  blessed  mother,  and  after- 
ward to  lay  it  in  the  sepulchre,  watering  it  with 
abundance  of  tears,  and  kissing  it  with  extra- 
ordinary devotion  and  tenderness.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  left  his  heart  with  it  ;  for  his 
soul  was  more  where  it  loved  than  where  it 
lived. 

When  Mary  Magdalen  and  other  devout 
women  brought  word  that  they  had  not  found 
Christ's  body  in  the  sepulchre,  Peter  and  John 
ran  immediately  thither,  and  John,  who  was 
younger  and  more  nimble,  running  faster,  ar- 
rived hist  at  the  place.  Some  few  days  after 
this,  St.  John  went  a  fishing  in  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  with  other  disciples;  and  Jesus  ap- 
peared on  the  shore  in  a  disguised  form.  M. 
John,  directed  by  the  instinct  of  love,  knew 
him,  and  gave  notice  to  Peter:  they  all  dined 
with  him  on  the  shore;  and  when  dinner  was 
ended,  Christ  walked  along  the  shore  question- 
ing Peter  about  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  gave 
him  the  charge  of  his  Church,  and  foretold  his 
martyrdom.  St.  Peter  seeing  St.  John  walk 
behind,  and  being  solicitous  for  his  friend, 
asked  Jesus  what  would  become  of  him  ;  sup- 
posing that  as  Christ  testified  a  particular  love 
for  him,  he  would  show  him  some  extraordinary 
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favour.  Christ  checked  his  curiosity,  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  not  Ins  business  it'  he  should 
prolong  John's  life  till  he  should  come;  which 
most  understand  of  his  coming  to  destroy  Je- 
rusalem; an  epoch  which  St.  John  survived. 
Some  lit'  the  disciples,  however,  misapprehended 
this  answer  so  tar  as  to  inter  that  St.  .John 
would  remain  in  the  body  till  Christ  shall  come 
to  judge  the  world  :  though  St.  John  has  taken 
care  in  his  gospel  to  tell  us  that  no  such  thing 
was  meant.  Alter  Christ's  ascension,  we  find 
these  two  zealous  apostles  going  up  to  the 
temple,  and  miraculously  healings  poor  cripple. 
Our  two  apostles  were  imprisoned,  but  released 
again  with  an  order  no  more  to  preach  Christ, 
but  no  threats  daunted  their  courage."  They 
were  sent  by  the  college  ot"  the  apostles  to  con- 
firm the  converts  which  Philip  the  Deacon  had 
made  in  Samaria.12  St.  John  was  again  ap- 
prehended by  the  Jews  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  and  scourged;  but  they  went  bom 
the  council  rejoicing  that  they  were  accounted 
i  m;  Her  tor  the  name  of  Jesus.13  When 
St.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  three  years 
after  ins  conversion,  he  saw  there  only  St.  Peter 
and  St.  James  the  Less,  St.  John  being  pro- 
bably absent.  But  St.  Paul  going  thither  in 
the  fourteenth  year  after  his  conversion,  ad- 
dressed  himself  to  those  who  seemed  to  be  pil- 
lars of  the  Church,  chiefly  Peter  and  John, 
who  confirmed  to  him  his  mission  among  the 
infidels.14  About  that  time  St.  John  assisted 
at  the  council  which  the  apostles  held  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  51.  For  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  tells  us,  that  all  the  apostles  attended 
in  i'.  That  lather  says,  that  Christ  at  his 
ascension  preferred  St.  Peter,  St.  James  the 
Less,  and  St.  John  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
though  there  was  no  strife  or  preeminence 
amongst  any  in  that  sacred  college,  and  this 
St  . I  anus  was  chosen  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Si.  Clement  adds,  that  our  Lord  particularly 
instructed  these  three  apostles  in  many  sacred 
mysteries,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles  re- 
ceded much  holy  science  from  them.15 

St.  John  seems  to  have   remained   chiefly  at 

•  hi  for  a  long  time,  though  he  some- 
time preached  abroad.  Parthia  is  said  to  have 
been  the  chief  scene  of  his  apostolical  labours. 
St.  Austin  Borne  times  quotes  Ins  first  epistle 
under  the  title  of  his  epistle  to  the  Parlhians  :"; 
and  by  a  title  then  prefixed  to  it  in  some  copies 

to  have  been  addressed  to  the  .lews 
e  disp  rsed    through  the  provinces  of 
the  Parthian  empire.    Certain  late  missionaries 
:   ist-Indies  assure  us,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants   ol   B  iv  upon   the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris  and    Euphrates,  on  the    Persian  gulf, 

affirm,  by  a  tradition  received  from  their  anees- 
tors,  thai  St.  John  planted    the    Christian  faith 
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in  their  country.  lie  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  62  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  apostles  who 
were  then  living,  when  they  chose  in  council 
St.  Simeon,  bishop  of  that  church  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  James  the  Less.1'  It  seems  to 
have  been  after  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  St.  John  visited  Lesser  Asia,  making  those 
parts  his  peculiar  care,  and  residing  at  Ephesus, 
the  capital  of  that  country.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  come  thither  in  64,  when  St.  Paul 
left  St.  Timothy  bishop  of  that  city.  St.  Ire- 
noeus  tells  us,18  that  he  did  not  settle  there  till 
after  the  death  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  St. 
Timothy  continued  still  bishop  of  Ephesus  till 
his  martyrdom  in  97.  But  the  apostolical  au- 
thority of  St.  John  was  universal  and  superior, 
and  the  charity  and  humility  of  these  two  holy 
men  prevented  all  differences  upon  account  of 
their  jurisdiction.  St.  John  preached  in  other 
parts,  and  took  care  of  all  the  churches  of  Asia, 
which,  St.  Jerom19  says,  he  founded  and  go- 
verned.  Tertulliau  adds20  that  he  placed 
bishops  in  all  that  country;  by  which  we  are 
to  understand  that  he  confirmed  and  governed 
those  which  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  had  esta- 
blished, and  appointed  others  in  many  other 
churches  which  he  founded.  It  is  even  pro- 
bable that  in  the  course  o'f  his  long  life  he  put 
bishops  into  all  the  churches  of  Asia :  for  while 
the  apostles  lived,  they  supplied  the  churches 
with  bishops  of  their  own  appointing,  by  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  commission  to  plant  the  Church. 

St.  John,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  continued 
often  to  visit  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  some- 
times undertook  journeys  to  assume  to  the 
sacred  ministry  a  single  person  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  marked  out  to  him.21  Apollonius, 
not  the  Roman  senator,  apologist  and  martyr, 
but  a  Greek  father  who  wrote  against  the  Mon- 
tanists,  and  confuted  their  pretended  prophe- 
cies step  by  step,  about  the  year  192,  assures 
us,  that  St.  John  raised  a  dead  man  to  hie  at 
Ephesus.29  A  certain  priest  of  Asia  having 
been  convicted  of  writing  a  fabulous  account  of 
the  voyages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Thecla,  in  de- 
fence and  honour  of  that  apostle,  was  deposed 
by  St.  John.23  St.  Epiphanius  affirms,  that 
St.  John  was  carried  into  Asia  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  oppose  the 
heresies  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus.  The  former 
of  these,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, whilst  the  Christians  who  had  tied  from 
that  ci'y  resided  at  Pella,  taught  at  Kacerta  in 
that  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
that  Christ  was  created  like  one  of  the  angels, 
hut  greater  than  the  rest:  that  he  was  con- 
ceived and  born  in  the  natural  way,  and  chosen 
to  be   the  Son  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost  de 
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scending  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  He 
pretended  that  the  legal  ceremonies  were  ne- 
cessarily to  be  observed  with  the  gospel,  and 
he  mutilated  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew.24 
Cerinthus  raised  great  disturbances  in  obsti- 
nately defending  an  obligation  of  circumcision, 
and  of  abstaining  from  unclean  meats,  in  the 
New  Law,  and  in  extolling  the  angels,  as  the 
authors  of  nature,  before  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
epistles  to  the  Colossians,  &c.  About  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  framed  his 
heretical  system  so  as  to  make  it  akin  to  that  of 
Ebion.  St.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  inform  us, 
thai  he  pretended  the  world  was  not  created 
by  God,  but  by  a  certain  virtue,  quite  distinct, 
without  his  knowledge  ;  that  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  only  an  angel  ;  that  Jesus  was  born 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  like  other  men,  but  sur- 
passed others  in  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  after  his  bap- 
tism in  the  likeness  of  a  dove  ;  and  that  he  had 
mani tested  his  Father  to  the  world  who  was 
before  unknown.  He  was  the  first  author  of 
the  dream  fliat  Christ  fled  away  at  the  time  of 
the  passion,  and  that  Jesus  alone  suffered  and 
rose  again,  Christ  continuing  always  immortal 
and  impassible.  St.  Irenaeus85  relates,  that  St. 
John,  who  ordinarily  never  made  use  of  a  bath, 
went  to  bathe  on  some  extraordinary  occasion, 
but  understanding  that  Cerinthus  was  within, 


was  miraculously  preserved  from  death  when 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil."  On 
account  of  this  trial  the  title  of  martyr  is  <nveu 
him  by  the  fathers,  who  say,  that  thus  was  ful- 
filled what  Christ  had  foretold  him,  that  he 
should  drink  of  his  cup.w  The  idolaters  who 
pretended  to  account  for  such  miracles  by  sor- 
cery, blinded  themselves  to  this  evidence  ;  and 
the  tyrant  Domitian  banished  St.  John  into  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the 
Archipelago.  In  this  retirement  the  apostle 
was  favoured  with  those  heavenly  visions  which 
he  has  recorded  in  the  canonical  hook  of'the  Reve- 
lations, or  of  the  Apocalypse  :  they  were  mani- 
fested to  him  on  a  Sunday  in  the  year  96. 
The  first  three  chapters  are  evidently  a  pro- 
phetic instruction  given  to  seven  neighbouring- 
churches  of  Asia  Minor;  and  to  the  bishops 
who  governed  them.  The  three  last  chapters  ce- 
lebrate the  triumph  of  Christ,  the  judgment  and 
reward  of  his  saints.  The  intermediate  chap- 
ters are  variously  expounded,  either  of  the  im- 
mediate preludes  of  the  last  judgment,  or 
with  abbe  Chetardie  of  the  whole  intermediate 
time  from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  or 
with  Bossuet,  Calmet,  and  many  others,  of  the 
ten  general  persecutions  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  the  triumph  of  the  Church  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Constantine  over  Licinius,  upon  which 
6ystem  whatever  author  is  read,  the   masterly 


started  back,  and  said  to  some  friends  that  were  j  strokes  with  which  Bossuet  has  illustrated  his 
with  him :  "  Let  us,  my  brethren,  make  haste 
and  be  gone,  lest  the  bath,  wherein  is  Cerinthus 


the  enemy  of  the  Truth,  should  fall  upon  our 
heads."  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  in  his  post- 
humous works,  pretends  this  anecdote  must  be 
false,  because  inconsistent  with  this  apostle's 
extraordinary  meekness.  But  St.  Irenaeus  tells 
us,  he  received  this  account  from  the  very  mouth 
of  St.  Polycarp,  St.  John's  disciple,  whose  be- 
haviour to  Marcion  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
spirit.  This  great  apostle  would  teach  his 
flock  to  beware  of'the  conversation  of  those  who 
wilfully  corrupted  the  truth  of  religion,  and  by 
their  ensnaring  speeches  endeavoured  to  seduce 
others.  This  maxim  he  inculcates  in  his  se- 
cond epistle,26  but  this  precaution  was  re- 
strained to  the  authors  of'the  pestilential  seduc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  very  characteristic  of 
St.  John  was  universal  meekness  and  charity 
toward  all  the  world.  But  toward  himself  he 
was  always  most  severe,  and  St.  Epiphanius 
tells  us,  that  he  never  wore  any  clothes  but  a 
tunic  and  a  linen  garment,  and  never  ate  flesh  ; 
and  that  his  way  of  living  was  not  unlike  that 
of  St.  James  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  re- 
markable for  austerity  and  mortification.2* 

In  the  second  general  persecution,  in  the 
year  95,  St.  John  was  apprehended  by  the  pro- 
consul   of  Asia,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 

21  See  St  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  St.  Epiphanius,  St 
Jerom,  Fieury,  1.  2.  n.  42. 

M  S.  ken  1.  3.  c.  3.  Eus.  1.  3.  c.  28.  p.  123.  ed. 
Cantabr. 

*  2  John  10.  V  S.  Epiph.  Haer.  30. 


commentary  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  By 
these  visions  God  gave  St.  John  a  prospect  of 
the  future  state  of  the  Church.  His  exile  was 
not  of  long  continuance.  For  Domitian  being 
slain  in  September  in  96,  all  his  edicts  and 
public  acts  were  declared  void  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  on  account  of  his  excessive  cruelty; 
and  his  successor  Nerva  recalled  all  those  whom 
he  had  banished.  St.  John  therefore  returned 
to  Ephesus  in  97,  where  he  found  that  St.  Ti- 
mothy had  been  crowned  with  martyrdom  on 
the  preceding  22d  of  January.  The  apostle 
was  obliged  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the 
whole  flock  to  take  upon  him  the  particular 
government  of  that  church,  which  he  held  till 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  St.  John,  in  imitation  of 
the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  wore  a  plate  of 
gold  upon  his  forehead,  as  an  ensign  of  his 
Christian  priesthood,  as  Polycrates  informs  us.30 
St.  Epiphanius  relates  the  same  of  St.  James, 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,31  and  the  author  of 
the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist  attributes  to  him  the  same  orna- 
ment. St.  John  celebrated  the  Christian  Pasch 
on  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  agreeing  as  to 
time  with  the  Jewish  passover  i32  but  was  so 
far  from  holding  the  Jewish  rites  of  obligation 

28  Tert.  Praes.  c.  36.      S.  Aug.  et  S.  Hier.  pas 

29  Matt.  xx.  23.  See  St.  James's  Lite,  July  25.  foL 
ii  p.  134. 

■  Polycr.  ap.  Eus.  Hist.  L  5.  c.  24.  p.  243.  ed.  Cant. 
See  Annot.  Valesii,  ib. 

31  S.Epipb.  in  liar.  Naxaraeon  et  Uxr.  78. 

S2  S.  Irenaeusj  1.3,  c.  12.  Polycrates,  ap.  Eos.  1.  i 
c.  24. 
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in  the  New  Law,  that  he  condemned  that  he- 
resy in  the  Nazarites,  and  in  Kbion  and  Ce- 
riuihus.  As  his  apostolic  labours  were  chiefly 
bestowed  among  the  Jews,  he  judged  such  a 
conformity,  which  was  then  allowable,  condu- 
cive to  their  conversion. 

The  ancient   fathers  inform  us,33  that  it  was 
principally  to  confute  the  blasphemies  of  Ebion 
and    Cerinthns    who    denied     the     divinity    of 
Christ,  and  oven   his  pre-existence  before    his 
temporal    birth,    that    St.   John  composed    his 
gospel.     Another  reason  was,  to  supply  certain 
omissions  of  the  other  three  gospels,  which  he 
read  and  confirmed  by  his   approbation.34      He 
therefore   principally  insists   on  the  actions  of 
Christ  from  the  commencing  of  his  ministry  to 
the  death  of  the  Baptist,  wherein  the   others 
were  sparing;  and  he  largely  records  his  dis- 
courses,  mentioning  fewer  miracles.     It  being 
his  principal  aim   to   set  forth  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  he  begins  with   his  eternal  generation, 
and  his  creating  the  world  ;  and  both  his  sub- 
ject and  manner  of  treating  it  is  so  sublime  and 
mysterious,  that  Theodoret  calls  his  gospel,   "a 
theology  which  human  understanding  can  never 
fully    penetrate    and  find    out."     Hence  he   is 
compared  by  the  ancients  to  an  eagle,  soaring 
aloft  within  the  clouds,  whither  the  weak  eye  of 
man    is    unable  to  follow    him ;    and   by   the 
Greeks  he  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  The  Di- 
vine.    St.  Jerom  relates,35  that,  "  when  he  was 
earnestly  pressed  by  the  brethren    to  write   his 
gospel,  he  answered  he  would  do  it,  if  by  order- 
ing a  common  fast  they  would  all  put  up  their 
prayers  together  to  God  ;  which  being  ended, 
replenished  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  revela- 
tion coming  from   heaven,  he  burst  forth  into 
that  preface  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  IFord, 
&c.     St.  Chrysostom3"  and  other  fathers  men- 
tion   that  the  evangelist  prepared    himself  for 
this  divine  undertaking  by  retirement,  prayer, 
and  contemplation.     Some  think  he  wrote  his 
gospel  in  the  isle  of  Patmos:  but  it  is  the  more 
general  opinion  that  he  composed  it  after  his 
return  to  Ephesus,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
98,  of  his  age  ninety-two,  after  our  Lord's  as- 
cension    sixty-lour.     This    apostle    also  wrote 
pistles.     The  first    is   Catholic,  or  ad- 
to  all  Christians,  especially  his  converts, 
whom  he  presses  to  purity  and  holiness  of  man- 
ners, and  he  cautions  them  against  the  crafty 
insinuations  of  Beducers,  especially  the  Simo- 
nians  and  Cerinthians.     The  other  two  epistles 
'Land    directed    to   particular  persons ; 
the  one  a  lady  of  honourable  quality  ;  called,  as 
it  seems,  Electa,  (though  some  think  this  rather 
an  «|  itbel    of  honour  than  a  proper  name,)  the 
other  Gaius  or  Caius  a  courteous  entertainer  of 
ail  indigent  Christians;  rather  one  ol  that  name 


s-  Chiyi.  '■   '  d.  Alex.  an.  Eus.  1.  6.  c. 
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at  Derbe,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,3' than  the  Caius  of  Corinth  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks.38  The  style  and  sentiments 
in  St.  John's  gospel  and  in  these  epistles  are 
the  same;  and  the  same  inimitable  spirit  of 
charity  reigns  throughout  all  these  writings. 

The   largest    measures    of  this    charity  with 
which  our  apostle's  breast  was    inflamed,   he 
expressed   in   the   admirable    zeal    which     he 
showed  for  the  souls  of  men  ;  in  which  service 
he  spent  himself  without  ever  being  weary  in 
journeys,   in   preaching,  in  enduring  patiently 
all   fatigues,   breaking   through   all   difficulties 
and    discouragements,    shunning    no    dangers 
that  he   might  rescue  men  from  error,  idolatry, 
or  the  snares  of  vice.     A  remarkable  instance 
is  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Eu- 
sebius.39     When  St.  John  returned   from  Pat- 
mos to  Ephesus,  he  made  a  visitation  of  the 
churches  of  Lesser  Asia  to  correct  abuses,  and 
supply  them  with  worthy  pastors.     Coming  to 
a  neighbouring  city,  after  having  made  a  dis- 
course, he  observed  a  young  man  in  the  com- 
pany, of  a   fair  stature,  and    pleasing  aspect, 
and  being  much   taken  with  him  he  presented 
him  to  the  bishop  whom  he    had  ordained    for 
that  see,  saying,  "  In  the  presence  of  Christ, 
and  before    this    congregation,  I  earnestly  re- 
commend this  young  man  to  your  care."     The 
bishop  took  the  trust  upon  him,  and  promised 
to  discharge  it  with  fidelity.     The  apostle   re- 
peated his  injunction,  and  went  back  to  Ephe- 
sus.    The    young    man    was    lodged    in    the 
bishop's  house,  instructed,  kept  to  good  disci- 
pline, and  at  length  baptized  and  confirmed  by 
him.     When   this  was  done,  the  bishop,  as  if 
the  person  had  been  now  in  a  state  of  security, 
began  to  slacken  the  reins,  and  be  less  watchful 
over   him.     This  was   quickly  perceived  by  a 
company    of  idle,    debauched    wretches,    who 
allured  the   youth   into  their  society.     By  bad 
company  he  soon  forgot  the  precepts   of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  passing  from  one  degree 
of  wickedness  to  another,  at  length  stifled  all 
remorse,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a   band  of 
robbers,  and,  taking  to  the   highway,  became 
the   most   cruel    and   profligate   of  the  whole 
band.     Some  time  after,   St.  John  was  again 
called  to   the   same   city,  and  when    he    had 
settled  other  affairs,  said  to  the  bishop,  "  Re- 
store to  me  the  trust  which  Jesus  Christ  and  I 
committed  to  you  in  presence  of  your  Church." 
The  bishop  was  surprised,  imagining  he  meant 
some  trust  of  money.     But  the  saint  explained 
himself  that  he  spoke  of  the  young  man,  and 
the  soul  of  his  brother  which  he   had   intrusted 
to  Ins  care.     Then  the   bishop,  with  sighs  and 
tears,  said  :   "Alas!  he  is  dead."     "  What  did 
lie  die  of?"  said  our  saint.    The  bishop  replied, 
"  He  is  dead  to  God,  is  turned  robber,  and  in- 
stead  of  being  in    the  Church  with  us,  he  hath 


37  Acts  xx.   1.  »  Rom.  xvi.  23. 
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seized  on  a  mountain,  where  lie  lives  with  a 
company  of  wicked  men  like  himself."  The 
holy  apostle  having  heard  this,  rent  his  gar- 
meats,  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said,  with 
tears,  "  Oh  !  what  a  guardian  have  I  provided 
to  watch  over  a  brother's  soul !"  Presently  he 
called  for  a  horse  and  a  guide,  and  rode  away  to 
the  mountain  where  the  robber  and  his  gang 
kept  their  rendezvous ;  and  being  made  pri- 
soner by  their  sentinels  he  did  not  offer  to  ily 
or  beg  his  life,  but  cried  out,  "  It  is  for  this 
that  I  am  come  :  lead  me  to  your  captain." 
They  conducted  the  saint  to  him,  who  stood  at 
first  armed  to  receive  him  :  but  when  he  saw 
it  was  St.  John,  was  seized  with  a  mixture  of 
shame  and  fear,  and  began  to  make  off  with 
precipitation  and  confusion.  The  apostle  for- 
getting his  feebleness  and  old  age,  pursued  him 
full  speed,  and  cried  out  after  him  in  these 
words  :  "  Child,  why  do  you  thus  fly  from  me 
your  father,  unarmed  and  an  old  man?  My 
son,  have  compassion  on  me.  There  is  room 
for  repentance :  your  salvation  is  not  irrecover- 
able. I  will  answer  for  you  to  Jesus  Christ. 
I  am  ready  most  willingly  to  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,  as  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  his  for  all 
men.  I  will  pledge  my  soul  for  yours.  Stay  : 
believe  me,  I  am  sent  by  Christ."  At  these 
words,  the  young  man  stood  still,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground  ;  then  throwing  away 
his  arms  he  trembled  and  burst  into  tears. 
When  the  apostle  came  up,  the  penitent,  bathed 
in  tears,  embraced  his  tender  father,  imploring 
forgiveness,  but  he  hid  his  right  hand  which 
had  been  sullied  with  many  crimes.  By  his 
sighs  and  bitter  compunction,  he  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  for  his  sins  as  much  as  he  was  able, 
and  to  find  a  second  baptism  in  his  tears,  as  our 
author,  St.  Clement,  emphatically  expresses  it. 
The  apostle,  with  wonderful  condescension  and 
affection,  fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  kissed  his 
right  hand,  which  the  other  endeavoured  in 
confusion  to  conceal,  gave  him  fresh  assurances 
of  the  divine  pardon,  and  earnestly  praying  for 
him,  brought  him  back  to  the  Church.  He 
continued  some  time  in  that  place  for  his  sake, 
praying  and  fasting  with  him  and  for  him,  and 
comforting  and  encouraging  him  with  the  most 
affecti:  g  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Nor 
did  he  leave  the  place  till  he  had  reconciled  him 
to  the  Church,  that  is,  by  absolution  restored 
him  to  the  participation  of  the  sacraments. 

This  charity,  which  our  great  saint  was  pe- 
netrated with  and  practised  himself,  he  con- 
stantly and  most  affectionately  pressed  upon 
others.  It  is  the  great  vein  that  runs  through 
his  sacred  writings,  especially  his  epistles, 
where  he  urges  it  as  the  great  and  peculiar  law 
of  Christianity,  without  which  all  pretensions 
to  this  divine  religion  are  vain  and  frivolous, 
useless  and  insignificant ;  and  this  was  his  con- 
stant practice  to  his  dying  day.  St.  Jerom  re- 
lates,40 that  when  age  and  weakness  grew  upon 
him  at  Ephesus  so  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
40  S.  Hier.  ia  Galat.  c.  6. 


to  preach  or  make  long  discourses  to  the  people, 
lie  used  always  to  be  carried  to  the  asembly  of 
the  faithful  by  his  disciples  with  great  diffi- 
culty  ;  and  every  time  said  to  his  flock  only 
these  words,  "  My  dear  children,  love  one  an- 
other." When  his  auditors,  wearied  with 
hearing  constantly  the  same  thing,  asked  hi  in 
why  he  always  repeated  the  same  words,  lie 
replied,  "  Because  it  is  the  precept  of  the  Lord, 
and  if  you  comply  with  it  you  do  enough." 
An  answer,  says  St.  Jerom,  worthy  the  great 
St.  John,  the  favourite  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
which  ought  to  be  engraved  in  characters  of 
gold,  or  rather  to  be  wrote  in  the  heart  of 
every  Christian.  St.  John  died  in  peace  at 
Ephesus,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  (as  seems 
to  be  gathered  from  Eusebius's  chronicle,)  that 
is,  the  hundredth  of  the  Christian  sra,  or  the 
sixty-sixth  from  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the 
saint  being  then  about  ninety-four  years  old, 
according  to  St.  Epiphanius.41  Some  amongst 
the  ancients  pretend  that  St.  John  never  died, 
but  are  very  well  confuted  by  St.  Jerom  and 
St.  Austin.  The  same  opinion  has  been  re- 
vived by  James  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples42  and  Flo- 
rentinius,43  whom  Tillemont  has  accurately  re- 
futed.44 St.  John  was  buried  on  a  mountain 
without  the  town.  The  dust  of  his  tomb  was 
carried  away  out  of  devotion,  and  was  famous 
for  miracles,  as  St.  Austin,45  St.  Ephrem,46  and 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours4?  mention.  A  stately 
church  stood  formerly  over  this  tomb,  which  is 
at  present  a  Turkish  mosque,  though  Mr. 
Wheeler  tells  us  that  there  are  not  at  present 
above  fifty  Turkish  families,  and  no  Christian 
in  that  town,  once  so  famous.  The  26th  of 
September  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  St. 
John  in  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  in  the  Latin 
the  27th  of  December. 

The  great  love  which  this  glorious  saint 
bore  to  his  God  and  Redeemer,  and  which  he 
kindled  from  his  master's  divine  breast,  inspired 
him  with  the  most  vehement  and  generous 
charity  for  his  neighbour.  Without  the  sove- 
reign love  of  God  no  one  can  please  him. 
He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God 
is  charity.*8  Let  us  therefore  love  God.  because 
God  first  loved  ?/.v.49  This  is  the  first  maxim 
in  a  spiritual  life,  which  this  apostle  most  ten- 
derly inculcates.  The  second  is  that  our  fide- 
lity in  shunning  all  sin,  and  in  keeping  all 
God's  commandments  is  the  proof  of  our  love 
for  God,50  but  especially  a  sincere  love  for  our 
neighbour  is  its  great  test.     For  he  that  loveth 

41  S.  Epiph.  hair.  51.  c.  12. 

42  Faber  Stapul.  Diss,  de  una  ex  tribus  Maria,  fol.  82. 

43  Florentines,  Not.  in  Martyr,  vetus  Hieronimi. 

44  Tillem.  Vie  de  S.  Jean  Evang.  t.  1.  art.  Id.  11. 
Note  15—18.  See  Calmet,  Diss,  sur  la  Mout.de  S.  Jean 
I'Evang,  t.  7.  p.  615,  ed.  in  fol. 

45  S'.  Aug.  horn.  124.  in  Joan. 

48  S.  Eplir.  Ant.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  229. 

«7  S.  Greg.  Tur.  1.  1.  de  Glor.  Mart.  c.  30 

48  I  John  iv.  8.  "9   1  John  iV.  19. 
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Wother  whom  he  sceth,  how  can  lv  love 
says  St.  .John  (  "■ 
blessed  Redeemer,  in  the  excess  of  liis  bound 
less  charity  lor  all  men,  presses  this  duty 
upon  all  men,  and,  as  an  infinitely  tender 
parent,  conjures  all  his  children  to  love 
one  another  even  for  his  sake.  He  who  most 
affectionately  loves  them  all,  will  have  them 
all  to  \k>  one  in  him,  and  therefore  commands 
us  to  bear  with  one  another's  infirmities,  and 
to  forgive  one  another  all  debts  or  injuries,  and, 
as  much  as  in  us  lie*,  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men*  This  is  the  wry  genius  and  spirit  ot 
his  law,  without  which  we  can  have  nothing  ol 
a  Christian  disposition,  or  deserve  the  name 
of  his  children  or  disciples.  Neither  can  we 
hope  with  a  peevish,  passionate,  or  unforgiv- 
ing temper  ever  to  be  heirs  of  heaven.  Har- 
monv,    goodness,    unanimity,   mutual   compla- 

md  love,  will  be  the  invariable  temper 
of  all  its  blessed  inhabitants.  No  ruffling  pas- 
sion, no  unfriendly  thought  will  ever  be  found 
amongst  them.  Those  happy  regions  are  the 
abode  of  everlasting  peace  and  love.  We  must 
learn  and  cultivate  this  temper  of  heaven  here 
on  earth,  or  can  never  hope  to  get  thither. 
We  are  all  professedly  travelling  together 
toward  that  blessed  place,  where,  if  we  are  so 
happy  as  to  meet,  we  shall  thus  cordially  em- 
brace each  other.  Does  not  this  thought  alone 
suffice  to  make  us  forget  little  uneasinesses, 
and  to  prevent  our  falling  out  by  the  way?  St. 
John  teaches  us  that  to  attain  to  this  heavenly 
and  Christian  disposition,  to  this  two-fold  cha- 
rity toward  God  and  toward  our  neighbour 
for  his  sake,  we  must  subdue  our  passions,  and 
die  to  the  inordinate  love  of  the  world  and 
ourselves.  His  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
world  was  equal  to  his  love   of  God,  and  he 

•  to  ii  3  :  My  little  children,  love,  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  which  are  in  the 
'     '//.     If  any  one  loves  the  world  the  charity 

Father  it  not   in  him.     An  excessive 
the  world  (whether  of  its  pleasure,  in- 
tt    vanity  and    preferment)  is  a  general 
temptation  of  mankind,  and  if  predominant  or 
unconquered,  strongly  tends  to  extinguish  in 
i  I  relish  of  spiritual  things. 
I  i'-u    arc  in  ;i  lull  and   precipitant  career 
after  the  things   of  this  world,  they  first  forget 
1 1  .1  then  forsake  him.     A  man  can  never 

lift  up  that  heart  to  God  which  is  already  chained 
irhen  in  power  is  ot 
ail  others  'he  most  bewitching,  and  inconceiv- 
ably withdraw*  a  soul  from  God.  Those  who 
live  in  the  world  must,  by  their  assiduity  in  the 
private  devotional  exercises  ol  reading,  medi- 
keep  up  an  acquaintance 

with    God    an  I    their    own    souls;    they    must 

•  y  amidst  their  business  recall  their 
serious  thoug  and  strengthen  the 

"i   their  minds  :  or  their  charity 
will  soon  suffer  shipwreck. 


ST.  THEODORUS  GRAPT,  C. 

This  saint  was  of  the  country  of  the  Moabitos  ; 
but  his  parents,  who  were  rich  and  virtuous, 
went  and  settled  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure him  the  advantages  of  a  holy  education. 
He  was  placed  by  them,  when  he  was  very 
voting,  in  the  monastery  of  Sabas,  and  bv  his 
progress  in  learning,  the  extraordinary  purity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  habitual  mortification 
of  his  senses,  attained  in  a  short  time  to  an 
eminent  degree  of  virtue,  and  acquired  a  hi^h 
reputation  in  the  world.  The  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  obliged  him  to  receive  priestly  orders, 
and  when  Leo  the  Armenian  waged  a  cruel 
war  against  holy  images,  sent  the  saint  to  that 
emperor  to  exhort  him  not  to  disturb  the  pea^e 
of  the  Church.  The  tyrant,  instead  of  relem- 
ing,  caused  St.  Theodorus  to  be  scourged,  and 
banished  him,  with  his  brother  Theophanes,  a- 
monk  of  the  same  monastery,  and  his  compa- 
nion, into  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  where  they  suffered  much  by  hunger  and 
cold.  But  they  had  not  staid  long  there  before 
the  emperor  died,  in  822,  when  they  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  St.  Theodorus  pub- 
lished some  writings  in  defence  of  the  truth. 
Michael  the  Stutterer,  who  succeeded  in  the 
imperial  throne,  and  is  thought  either  to  have 
had  no  religion,  or  to  have  leaned  most  to 
that  of  the  Manichees  or  Paulicians,  was  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Catho- 
lics Mid  the  Iconoclasts.  He  cast  St.  Theo- 
dorus into  prison,  and  afterward  sent  him  into 
exile.  His  son  and  successor  Theophilus,  a 
violent  Iconoclast,  and  barbarous  persecutor, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  829,  caused  the 
two  brothers  to  be  whipped  ;  then  banished 
them  into  the  island  of  Aphusia.  Two  years 
after,  they  were  brought  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, buffeted  in  presence  of  the  emperor  till 
they  fell  down  quite  stunned  at  his  feet,  then 
stripped  and  publicly  scourged.  When  they 
had  lain  some  days  in  prison,  and  still  persisted 
in  their  refusal  to  communicate  with  the  Ico- 
noclasts, the  emperor  commanded  twelve  Iam- 
bic verses,  composed  for  that  purpose  by  an 
Iconoclast  courtier,  to  be  inscribed  on  their 
foreheads.  The  sense  of  the  verses  was  as 
follows  :  "  These  men  have  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem as  vessels  of  iniquity,  full  of  superstitious 
error,  and  were  driven  thence  for  their  crimes  : 
and  Having  fled  to  Constantinople  they  forsook 
not  their  impiety.  Wherefore  they  have  been 
again  banished  from  thence,  and  are  stigmatized 
on  their  faces."  Though  the  wounds  which  they 
ived  by  their  stripes,  were  yet  much 
inflamed,  and  very  painful,  they  were  laid  upon 
benches,  whilst  the  letters  which  composed 
those  verses  were  cut  or  pricked  upon  their 
face  .  The  operation  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  interrupted  by  the  coming  on  of  the  night ; 
and  the  confessors  were  sent  back  to  prison, 
their  faces  being  still  bloody.  They  were  soon 
after  banished  to   Apamea  in  Syria,  where    St. 
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Theodoras  died  of  his  sufferings.  From  the 
inscription  cut  in  his  forehead  he  is  surnamed 
Grapt,  which  signifies  in  Greek,  marked  or  en- 
graved. Theophilus  died  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  empress  Theodora,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
becoming  regent  for  her  son  Michael,  St.  Me- 
thodius was  made  patriarch,  and  restored  holy 
images  in  842.  Theophanes  was  then  honoured 
for  his  glorious  confession  of  the  faith,  and 
constituted  bishop  of  Nice,  that  he  might  more 
effectually  concur  in  overthrowing  a  heresy, 
over  which  he  had  already  triumphed.  Saint 
Theodoras  Grapt  is  named  in  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  with  his  brother  Theophanes  on  this 
day.  The  Greeks  honour  the  former  on  this 
27th  of  December,  and  St.  Theophanes,  whom, 
on  account  of  sacred  hymns  which  he  composed, 
they  style  the  poet,  on  the  11th  of  October. 
See  the  authentic  life  of  St.  Theodorus  Grapt 
in  Metaphrastes,  Baronius,  and  Fleury,  1.  47, 
&c.  The  twelve  iambic  verses,  which  were 
wrote  on  their  foreheads,  with  a  red  hot  steel 
pencil,  are  recited  in  the  Greek  Synaxary  on 
this  day 
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Matthew,  c.  xi.  V.  16. 

Our  Divine  Redeemer  was  persecuted  by  the 
world  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  in  it. 
For  he  was  no  sooner  born  than  it  declared 
war  against  him.  We  cannot  expect  to  be 
better  treated  than  our  great  Master  was  be- 
fore us.  He  himself  bids  us  remember  that 
if  it  hated  him  first,  it  will  likewise  hate 
us,  though  we  have  more  reason  to  fear  its 
flatteries  and  smiles  than  its  rage.  The  first 
make  a  much  more  dangerous  and  more  violent 
assault  upon  our  hearts.  Herod  in  persecuting 
Christ  was  an  emblem  of  Satan  and  of  the 
world.  That  ambitious  and  jealous  prince 
had  already  sacrificed  to  his  fears  and  suspi- 
cions the  most  illustrious  part  of  his  council, 
his  virtuous  wife  Mariamne,  with  her  mother 
Alexandra,  the  two  sons  he  had  by  her,  and 
the  heirs  to  his  crown,  and  all  his  best  friends. 
Hearing  from  the  magians  who  were  come 
from  distant  countries  to  find  and  adore  Christ, 
that  the  Messias,  or  spiritual  king  of  the  Jews, 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  born  among 
them,  he  trembled  lest  he  was  come  to  take  his 
temporal  kingdom  from  him.  So  far  are  the 
thoughts  of  carnal  and  worldly  men  from  the 
ways  of  God ;  and  so  strangely  do  violent 
passions  blind  and  alarm  them.  The  tyrant 
was  disturbed  beyond  measure,  and  resolved 
to  take  away  the  Hie  of  this  child,  as  if  he  could 
have  defeated  the  decrees  of  heaven.      He  had 

VOL.  II. 


recourse  to  his  usual  arts  of  policy  und  dissi- 
mulation, and  hoped  to  receive  intelligence  of 
the  child  by  feigning  a  desire  himself  to  adore 
him.  But  God  laughed  at  the  folly  of  his  short- 
sighted  prudence,  and  admonished  the  magians 
not  to  return  to  him.  St.  Joseph  was  likewise 
ordered  by  an  angel  to  take  the  child  and  his 
mother,  and  to  fly  into  Egypt.  Is  our  Blessed 
Redeemer,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  to  be 
banished  as  soon  as  born  !  What  did  not  he 
sutler  !  What  did  not  his  pious  parents  suffer 
on  his  account  in  so  tedious  and  long  a  jour- 
ney, and  during  a  long  abode  in  Egypt,  where 
they  were  entirely  strangers,  and  destitute  of 
all  succour  under  the  hardships  of  extreme 
poverty !  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Greeks  mentioned  by  Sozomen,1  St.  Athana- 
sius,2  and  others,  that  at  his  entrance  into 
Egypt  all  the  idols  of  that  kingdom  fell  to  the 
ground,  which  literally  verified  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah.8  Mary  and  Joseph  were 
not  informed  by  the  angel  how  long  their  exile 
would  be  continued;  by  which  we  are  taught 
to  leave  all  to  divine  providence,  acquiescing 
with  confidence  and  simplicity  in  the  adorable 
and  ever  holy  will  of  Him  who  disposes  all 
things  in  infinite  goodness,  sanctity,  and  wis- 
dom. 

Herod,  finding  that  he  had  been  deluded  by 
the  magians,  was  transported  with  rage  and 
anxious  fears.  To  execute  his  scheme  of  kill- 
ing the  Messias,  the  desired  of  all  nations, 
and  the  expectation  of  Israel,  he  formed  the 
bloody  resolution  of  murdering  all  the  male 
children  in  Bethlehem  and  the  neighbouring 
territory  which  were  not  above  two  years  of 
age.  In  this  example  we  admire  how  blind 
and  how  furious  the  passion  of  ambition  is. 
Soldiers  are  forthwith  sent  to  execute  these 
cruel  orders,  who,  on  a  sudden,  surrounded  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  and  massacred  all  the 
male  children  in  that  and  the  adjacent  towns 
and  villages,  which  had  been  born  in  the  two 
last  years.  This  more  than  brutish  barbarity, 
which  would  almost  have  surpassed  belief,  had 
not  Herod  been  the  contriver,  and  ambition  the 
incentive,  was  accompanied  with  such  shirks 
of  mothers  and  children,  that  St.  Matthew 
applies  to  it  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which 
may  be  understood  in  part  to  relate  more  im- 
mediately to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but 
which  certainly  received  the  most  eminent 
completion  at  this  time.  A  voice  in  Rama 
was  heard,  lamentation  and  great  mourning: 
Rachel  bewailing  her  children,  and  would  not 
be  comforted,  because  they  are  not.  llama  is  a 
village  not  far  from  this  town,  and  the  sepul- 
chre of  Rachel  was  in  a  held  belonging  to  it. 
The  slaughter  also  was  probably  extended  into 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which 
descended  from  Rachel.     The  Ethiopians  in 

1  Soiomen,L5.c.2l,  p.213  ed.Cantabr.  per  Reading 

-  S.  At  ban   1.  de  Incarn.  Verbi.  Calmet,  Vie  de  Jesus 
C.c7.p.21. 
3  Isaiah  \ix  1. 

1   < 
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ilii-ir  liturgy,  and  the  Greeks  in  (heir  calendar, 
count  fourteen  thousand  children  massacred 
on  this  occasion ;  but  that  number  exceeds  all 
bounds,  nor  is  it  confirmed  by  any  authority 
of  weight.  Innou-nt  victims  became  the 
spotless  Lamb  of  God.  And  how  great  a 
happiness  was  such  a  death  to  these  glorious 
martyrs !  They  deserved  to  die  for  Christ, 
though  they  were  not  yet  able  to  know  or  in- 
voke his  name.  They  were  the  flowers  and 
the  first  fruits  of  his  martyrs,  and  triumphed 
over  the  world,  without  having  ever  known 
it.  or  experienced  its  dangers.  They  just  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  life,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
it  to  God,  and  to  purchase  by  it  eternal  life. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  they  began  to  live 
and  to  die;  they  received  the  fresh  air  of  this 
mortal  life  forthwith  to  pass  to  immortality: 
and  it  was  their  peculiar  glory  not  only  to  die 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  for  justice  and 
virtue,  but  also  in  the  place  of  Christ,  or  in 
his  stead.  How  few  perhaps  of  these  children, 
if  they  had  lived,  would  have  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  world,  which,  by  its  maxims 
and  example,  bear  every  thing  down  before  it 
like  an  impetuous  torrent !  What  snares,  what 
sins,  what  miseries  were  they  preserved  from 
by  this  grace  !  With  what  songs  of  praise  and 
love  do  they  not  to  all  eternity  thank  their 
Saviour,  and  this  his  infinite  mercy  to  them  1 
I  ignorant  foolish  mothers  did  not  know 

tin-,  and  therefore  they  wept  without  comfort. 
So  we  often  lament  as  misfortunes  many  acci- 
dents which  in  the  designs  of  heaven  are  the 
greatest  mercies. 

In  Herod  we  see  how  blind  and  how  cruel 
ambition  is,  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing,  even  Jesus  Christ,  to  its  views.  The 
tyrant  lived  not  many  days  longer  to  enjoy  the 
kingdom  which  he  feared  so  much  to  lose.* 
About  the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativity  he  fell 
sick,  and  as  his  distemper  sensibly  increased, 

and  remorse  followed  him,  and  made 
him  insupportable  both  to  himself  and  others. 
The  innumerable  crimes  which  he  had  com- 
mitted were  the  tortures  of  his  mind,  whilst  a 
slow  imposthume,  inch  by  inch,  gnawed  and 
consumed  his  bowels,  feeding  principally  upon 
one  of  the  great  guts,  though  it  extended  itself 
over  all  the  rest,  and,  corroding  the  flesh,  made 

h  in  the  lower  belly,  and  became  a 
sordid  ulcer,  out  of  which  worms  issued  in 
swarms,  and  lice  were  also  bred  in  his  flesh. 
A  fever  violently  burnt  him  within,  though 
outwardly  it  was  scarce  perceptible;  and  he 
rmented  with  a  canine  appetite,  which 
no  victuals  could  Batisry.     Such  an  offensive 

*  Antipaier,  whom  Herod  had  by  his  wife  Doris,  and 
thei  to  i'iit 

•  in  family  by  their  mother 

.  against  the  life  of  Ins 

1  »i  tins  crime  he  was  convicted  before  Qointiliua 

minus  in  the  goveram  at 

I  whom   Herod  had  entreated  H>  preside  in 

thtt  trial  at  Jerusalem. 


smell  exhaled  from  his  body,  as  shocked  his 
best  friends;  and  uncommon  twitchings  and 
vellications  upon  the  fibrous  and  membraneous 
parts  of  his  body,  like  sharp  razors,  cut  and 
wounded  him  within;  and  the  pain  thence 
arising  overpowered  him,  at  length,  with  cold 
sweats,  tremblings,  and  convulsions.  Antipaier 
in  his  dungeon,  hearing  in  what  a  lamentable 
condition  Herod  lay,  strongly  solicited  his 
jailer  to  set  him  at  liberty,  hoping  to  obtain 
the  crown ;  but  the  officer  acquainted  Herod 
with  the  whole  affair.  The  tyrant  groaning 
under  the  complication  of  his  own  distempers, 
upon  this  information,  vented  his  spleen  by 
raving  and  beating  his  own  head,  and  calling 
one  of  his  guards,  commanded  him  to  go  that 
instant  and  cut  off  Antipater's  head.  Not 
content  with  causing  many  to  be  put  to  bar- 
barous deaths  during  the  course  of  his  malady, 
he  commanded  the  Jews  that  were  of  the  prin- 
cipal rank  and  quality  to  be  shut  up  in  a  circus 
at  Jericho,  and  gave  orders  to  his  sister  Salome 
and  her  husb?nd  Alexas  to  have  them  all 
massacred  as  soon  as  he  should  have  expired, 
saying,  that  as  the  Jews  heartily  hated  him, 
they  would  rejoice  at  his  departure ;  but  he 
would  make  a  general  mourning  of  the  whole 
nation  at  his  death.  This  circumstance  is  at 
least  related  by  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus. 
Herod  died  five  days  after  he  had  put  his  son 
Antipater  to  death.  Macrobius,  a  heathen 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  relates,5  that  Au- 
gustus, "  when  he  heard  that,  among  the 
children  which  Herod  had  commanded  to  be 
slain  under  two  years  old,  his  own  son  had 
been  massacred,  said :  It  is  better  to  be  He- 
rod's hog  than  his  son."  By  this  he  alluded 
to  the  Jewish  law  of  not  eating,  and  conse- 
quently not  killing  swine.  Probably  the  his- 
torian imagined  the  son  to  have  been  slain 
amongst  the  children,  because  the  news  of 
both  massacres  reached  Rome  about  the  same 
time. 

Parents,  pastors,  and  tutors  are  bound  to 
make  it  their  principal  care,  that  children,  in 
their  innocent  age,  be  by  piety  and  charity 
consecrated  as  pure  holocausts  to  God.  This 
is  chiefly  to  be  done  by  imprinting  upon  their 
minds  the  strongest  sentiments  of  devotion, 
and  by  instructing  them  thoroughly  in  their 
catechism.  We  cannot  entertain  too  high  an 
idea  of  the  merit  and  obligation  of  teaching 
Cod's  little  ones  to  know  him,  and  the  great 
and  necessary  truths  which  he  has  revealed  to 
us.  Without  knowing  him  no  one  can  love 
him,  or  acquit  himself  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable duties  which  he  owes  to  his  Creator. 
Children  must  be  instructed  in  prayer  and  the 
principal  articles  of  faith  as  soon  as  they  attain 
to  the  use  of  reason,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
give  him  his  first  fruits  by  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
as  by  the  law  of  reason  and  religion  they  are 
bound  to  do.  The  understanding  of  little  chil- 
dren is  very  weak,  and  is  able  only  to  discover 

4  Jus.  Ant.  1.  17.  c.  7.     s  Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  2.  c.4. 
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small  glimpses  of  light.  Great  art,  experience, 
and  earnestness  are  often  required  to  manage 
and  gradually  increase  these  small  rays,  and 
to  place  therein  whatever  one  would  have  the 
children  comprehend.  The  lessons  must  be 
very  short,  and  the  truths  which  are  taught, 
made  sensible  when  possible,  by  examples, 
images,  and  comparisons,  adapted  to  (he  capa- 
cities of  those  that  are  to  be  instructed.  The 
catechist,  without  demeaning  himself,  must  be- 
come a  little  one  with  those  that  are  little. 
This  he  must  do  with  suitable  gravity  and 
seriousness ;  and  it  is  only  by  his  own  earnest- 
ness and  application  that  he  can  make  them 
attentive  and  earnest.  Were  he  at  the  same 
time  to  joke,  or  attend  to,  or  be  employed  in 
any  other  thing,  he  would  in  vain  recommend 
seriousness  and  attention  to  those  that  hear 
him.  O  how  great  ought  to  be  the  zeal  of 
children  and  others  to  attend  to  that  saving 
doctrine,  without  which  man  is  a  riddle  to 
himself,  and  no  one  can  attain  to  salvation  and 
the  love  of  God  !  That  sublime  science  which 
the  only  begotten  Son,  u-ho  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  came  from  heaven*  to  declare  to  us. 
The  queen  of  the  South  came  from  the  bounds 
of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon: 
behold  more  than  Solomon  is  here.''  When  the 
Athenians  had  forbid  any  citizen  of  Megara  to 
set  foot  in  Athens  under  pain  of  death,  one 
Euclides,  an  inhabitant  of  Megara,  went  dis- 
guised many  miles  in  the  night  to  assist  at  the 
lectures  of  Socrates  the  next  morning,  and 
returned  the  night  following;  and  this  he  con- 
tinued to  do  a  long  time  with  the  hazard  of 
his  life.8  If  such  was  the  earnestness  of  this 
heathen  to  learn  a  profane  philosophy,  with 
what  zeal  ought  a  Christian  to  study  the  true 
and  sublime  science  of  faith,  which  leads  to 
eternal  life  !  The  most  ardent  desire  of  this 
instruction  is  the  surest  mark  of  true  virtue, 
and  of  that  vehement  hunger  and  thirst  of 
God's  just  and  holy  love,  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  sincere  piety. 

The  solicitude  and  diligence  of  parents  and 
pastors  to  instruct  others  in  this  sacred  science, 
ought  not  to  lessen  ;  neither  must  any  one  re- 
gard the  function  as  mean  or  contemptible.  It 
is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
By  this  function  the  seeds  of  piety  and  religion 
are  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  which 
produce  their  fruit  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  received.  A  good  catechist 
contributes  more  toward  maintaining  public 
peace,  than  all  the  laws  and  magistrates  ;  as 
inferior  ties  of  duty  are  far  more  binding  than 
coercive  force.  Hence  pope  Faul  III.  in  a  bull 
in  which  he  recommends  this  employment,  de- 
Clares  that  "  nothing  is  more  fruitful  or  more 
profitable  for  the  salvation  of  souls."  No  pas- 
toral function  is  more  indispensable,  none  more 
beneficial,  and  generally  none  more  meritori- 
ous ;  we  may  add,  or  more  sublime.    For  under 

6  j0hn  i.  18.  7  Matt.  xii.  42. 

8  Aul.  Gull.  Noct.  Attic.  1.  l>.  c.  10. 


a  meaner  exterior  appearance,  without  pomp, 
ostentation,  or  show  of  learning  or  abilities,  it 
joins  the  exercise  of  humility  with  the  most 
zealous  and  most  profitable  function  of  the 
pastoral  charge.  Being  painful  and  laborious) 
it  is,  moreover,  an  exercise  of  patience  and 
penance.  Neither  can  any  one  think  it  beneath 
his  parts  or  dignity.  The  great  St.  Austin] 
St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Cyril,  and  other  most 
learned  doctors,  popes,  and  bishops,  applied 
themselves  with  singular  zeal  and  assiduity  to 
this  duty  of  catechising  children  and  all  igno- 
rant persons  ;  this  they  thought  a  high  branch 
of  their  duty,  and  the  most  useful  and  glorious 
employment  of  their  learning  and  talentSi 
What  did  the  apostles  travel  over  the  world  to 
do  else  ?  St.  Paul  said  :  J  am  a  d<  blor  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise.9  We  became  little  DneS 
in  the.  midst  of  you,  as  if  a  nurse  would  cherish 
her  children ;  so  desirous  of  you,  that  we  would 
gladly  have  imparted  to  you  not  only  the 
gospel  of  God,  but  even  our  own  souls.''0  Our 
Divine  Lord  himself  made  this  the  principal 
employment  of  his  ministry.  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me  :  he  hath  sent  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor.11  lie  declared  the  plea- 
sure he  found  in  assisting  that  innocent  agCj 
when  he  said:  Suffer  the  little  children  toc/nc 
u?ito  me,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  fr  such. — • 
And  embracing  them,  and  laying  his  hand* 
upon  them  he  blessed  them.a  John  Gerson,  the 
most  pious  and  celebrated  chancellor  of  l'aris, 
esteemed  an  oracle  for  his  learning,  testified  his 
zeal  for  this  sacred  function  by  his  book  enti- 
tled, On  drawing  Little  Ones  to  Christ.  All 
his  life  he  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  in  teaching  little  children  their  catechism. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  general  council  of 
Constance,  he  retired  to  the  city  of  Lyons* 
where  he  every  day  assembled  the  children  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  and  taught  them  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  till  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  his  last  illness.  When  he  drew  near  his 
death,  he  caused  all  the  little  children  to  be 
called  together  into  the  church,  and  there  to 
repeat  with  one  voice  :  "  My  God,  my  Creator, 
have  mercy  on  thy  poor  servant,  John  Ger- 
son."13 

SAINT  TIIEODORUS,  ABBOT    0$ 
TABENNA,  C. 

On    account  of   the    extraordinary  purity   ol 

his  manners,  from  his  very  infancy,  surnamed 
by  the  Greeks  The  Sanctified.  Such  \\;is  the 
edification  which  the  whole  Church  received  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  from  many  great 
lights  of  the  monastic  Order,  which  then  shone 
in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  that  Theodoret'  and 
Procopius2  think  the  flourishing  state  of  these 


'  Rom.  i.  1 4. 

Luke  iv.  13. 
1   Vita  Gerson.  t.  l.op.  p.  IG'J. 

Theodoret,  in  [sa.  Ixi.  3. 

Procop.  in  eund.  loc  p.    U  ~> 
i  .-    i 
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holy  recluses  w:is  particularly  foretold  in  those 
passages  of  the  prophets,  in  which  it  is  said  ol 
the  age  of  the  Now  Law  of  Grace,  that,  The 
wilderness  shall  laid  forth  and  blossom,  and 
shall  rejoice  with  joy  and  praise,'  &c.  Which 
interpretation  is  ingeniously  applied  to  the 
Bame  purpose  by  F.  Possinus.'  "  There,"  said 
an  ancient  writer  who  had  conversed  with  se- 
veral of  Lhese  holy  men,"  "  have  I  seen  many 
fathers  leading  an  angelic  life,  and  walking 
after  the  example  of  Jesus."  And  St.  Sulpitius 
Severus  says  of  them  :  "  For  my  part,  so  long 
i  i  ill  keep  alive,  and  in  my  senses,  I  shall 
ever  celebrate  the  monks  of  Egypt,  praise  the 
anchorets,  and  admire  the  hermits."  One  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  patriarchs  of  these 
saints,  was  abbot  Theodorus,  the  disciple  of  St. 
Pachomius.  This  saint  \v;.s  horn  in  Upper 
Thebais,  about  the  year  314,  of  illustrious  and 
wealthy  parents,  and  from  his  expectations  in 
the  world,  or  from  the  dangers  and  distractions 
of  its  riches  and  enjoyments,  he  drew  the 
Btrongest  motives  for  despising  it.  When  he 
was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
being  penetrated  more  than  ordinary  with  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel,  on  the  least  of  the 
Epiphat:;  he  gave  himself  to  God  with  uncom- 
mon feivcur,  protesting  that  he  had  never 
preferred  any  tiling-  in  his  heart  to  the  divine 
love  and  service,  ami  begging-  the  grace  always 
to  be  faithful  in  this  resolution.  Not  to  de- 
ceive himself  in  so  delicate  a  point,  he  from 
that  moment  made  it  his  whole  study  to  belong- 
in  his  heart  and  in  all  his  actions  wholly  to 
(Jod,  fasted  sometimes  whole  days,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  devout  prayer.  Thus  he 
lived  two  years  at  home  with  his  pious  mother, 
going  every  day  to  a  neighbouring-  grammar- 
Bchool.  At  fourteen  he  obtained  her  leave  to 
retire  from  the  world,  and  finish  his  education 
in   the  company  of  certain  holy  monks  in  the 

of  Latopolis.  The  reputation  of  St. 
Pachomius  drew   him    afterward    to  Tabenna, 

by  his  ardour  to  advance  in  all  virtue, 

ired  among  the  foremost  in  that  nu- 
merous company  of  saints.  His  mother  re- 
nna  to  see  him;  but  Theodoras, 
fearing  any  temptations  of  looking  back  again 
on  the  world,  which  he  had  renounced,  with  all 

•'  '1.  in  order  to  follow  Christ  with  his 
whole  heart,  entreated  St.  Pachomius  not  to 
all. iw  the  interview.  The  mother  was  edified 
at  this  disposition  of  her  son,  and  took  the  veil 
in  a  nunnery  which  St.  Pachomius  had  esta- 
blished, not  far  from  Tabenna,  where  she  stre- 
uuously  laboured    in    the   great  work  of  the 

Banctificalion  of  her   soul,  and    had    sometimes 

''ll'  I'1,  ag  h.r  son  in  the  company 

of  his  fellow-monks.     St.  Pachomius 

UJ   de  our  -in. I,  in    the    twenty-fifth  year  of  Ins 
companion,  w  hen  he  made  the  visitation 

I    Xc. 

ides,  a  disciple  ,.i   St.  Chiysontom,  bishop  of 


of  his  monasteries  ;  in  his  thirtieth  year  caused 
him  to  be  promoted  to  the  priesthood,  and  com- 
mitted to  him  the  entire  government  of  his  great 
monastery  of  Tabenna, shutting-  himself  up  in  the 
little  monastery  of  Paban.  St.  Theodoras  went 
thither  every  evening-  to  assist  at  the  daily  ex- 
hortation which  St.  Pachomius  gave  to  his 
monks,  and  afterward  repeated  the  same  to 
the  community  at  Tabenna,  which  he  also  in- 
structed by  his  own  frequent  sermons  and  con- 
ferences. When  he  was  going-  on  a  certain 
occasion  with  St.  Pachomius  to  his  monastery 
near  Panopolis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  philosopher 
of  that  city  desired  a  conference  with  the  abbot. 
St.  Pachomius  declined  it,  and  sent  St.  Tlieo- 
dorus,  who  with  wonderful  quickness  answered 
all  his  questions,  and  solved  his  problems:  but 
exhorted  him  to  bid  adieu  to  idle  subtilties  and 
barren  speculations,  and  make  the  science  of 
salvation  his  great  study.  St.  Theodorus  was 
troubled  with  frequent  violent  headaches,  and 
St.  Pachomius  told  him,  that  greater  spiritual 
advantages  accrue  to  our  souls  from  diseases 
and  involuntary  afflictions  when  received  and 
suffered  with  patience,  than  from  voluntary  ab- 
stinence and  long  prayers. 

St.  Pachomius  falling  sick  at  Paban  two 
years  before  his  death,  the  monks  of  Tabenna, 
by  importunities  and  tears,  extorted  Theodorus's 
consent  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  whole 
congregation,  when  it  should  please  God  to 
deprive  them  of  their  holy  founder.  Though 
Theodorus  had  acquiesced  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  after  long  resistance,  St.  Pachomius 
afterward  reproved  him  for  it,  and  removed 
him  from  his  superiority  of  Tabenna.  St. 
Theodorus  accepted  this  discharge  with  joy, 
and  voluntarily  accused  himself  of  having  fallen 
into  vanity  and  presumption.  Theodorus  spent 
two  years  in  the  last  rank  in  the  community, 
below  all  the  novices,  and  with  joy  embraced 
in  silence  every  humiliation,  and  practised  the 
utmost  austerities:  in  which  situation  his  sin- 
cere and  perfect  virtue  shone  with  brighter 
lustre,  than  in  all  the  great  actions  he  did 
during-  iiis  superiority,  and  was  beyond  all 
comparison  more  advantageous  to  his  soul,  as 
St.  Pachomius  used  to  declare  to  otiiers.  The 
holy  abbot  died  in  348,  and  Petronius,  whom 
he  had  declared  his  successor,  died  thirteen 
days  after  him.  St.  Orsisius  was  then  chosen 
abbot  ;  but  finding  the  burden  too  heavy  for 
his  shoulders,  and  his  congregation  threatened 
with  rising  factions,  he  placed  St.  Theodorus 
in  that  charge,  but  was  obliged  to  use  compul- 
sion ;  and  also  alleged,  that  it  was  the  express 
order  of  St.  Pachomius  before  his  death.  St. 
Theodorus  assembled  the  monks,  pathetically 
exhorted  them  to  unanimity,  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  their  divisions,  and  applied  effec- 
tual remedies.  Hy  his  prayers  and  endeavours 
a  spirit  of  union  and  charity  was  perfectly  re- 
Stored.  St.  Oi-isius  was  Ins  assistant  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties;  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony  reigned    betwixt    them,    because    where 
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there  was  no  pride,  there  no  jealousy  could 
arise.  They  studied  who  should  surpass  the 
other  in  humility  and  condescension.  St. The- 
odoras did  nothing1  without  the  advice  of  St. 
Orsisius,  and  they  visited  the  monasteries  one 
after  the  other.  St.  Theodoras  instructed, 
comforted,  and  encouraged  every  one  in  parti- 
cular :  corrected  faults  with  a  sweetness  which 
gained  the  heart,  and  every  one  with  an  entire 
confidence  disclosed  to  him  the  secrets  of  his 
soul,  as  to  his  tender  father  and  skilful  physi- 
cian. If  any  one  transgressed,  the  saint  with 
mildness  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  for 
this  he  had  recourse  to  God  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  means  which  he  found  never  to  fail  him. 
He  wrought  several  miracles,  and  foretold 
things  to  come.  Being  one  day  in  a  boat  on 
the  Nile  with  St.  Athanasius,  he  assured  that 
holy  confessor  that  his  persecutor,  Julian  the 
Apostate,  was  that  moment  dead,  and  that  his 
successor  would  restore  peace  to  him  and  the 
Church:  both  which  were  soon  confirmed.  Our 
saint  also  foretold  the  monks  of  Nitria,  in  353, 
that  the  pride  of  the  Arians  would  soon  meet 
with  a  downfall.  This  prediction  is  contained  in 
an  epistle  which  the  saint  wrote  to  the  monks 
of  Nitria,  extant  in  the  continuation  of  Bollan- 
dus.G  We  have  also  another  letter  of  this  saint, 
which  is  an  epistolary  exhortation  to  the  devout 
celebration  of  Easter,  published  by  Holstenius 
in  his  Code  of  Ancient  Monastic  Rules.  The 
three  letters  of  pious  instructions  which  he  wrote 
to  his  monks,  mentioned  by  Gennadius,  are  lost. 
St.  Niks'  and  others  relate,  that  once  whilst 
St.  Theodorus  was  preaching  to  his  monks, 
who  were  working  at  the  same  time  in  making 
mats,  two  vipers  crawled  about  his  feet.  So 
careful  was  the  saint  not  to  interrupt  or  disturb 
the  attention  of  his  auditory  during  that  sacred 
function,  that  he  set  his  foot  upon  them  till  he 
had  finished  his  discourse.  Then  taking  away 
his  foot,  he  suffered  them  to  be  killed,  having 
received  no  harm.  One  of  his  monks  happen- 
ing to  die  on  Holy  Saturday,  in  367,  St.  The- 
odorus left  the  divine  office  to  assist  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  said  to  those  that  were  pre- 
sent :  "  This  death  will  shortly  be  followed  by 
another,  which  is  little  expected."  The  brethren 
watched  that  night  by  the  corpse,  and  interred 
it  on  Easter-day  in  the  morning  with  singing 
of  psalms.  At  the  close  of  the  octa\e  of  that 
solemnity,  St.  Theodorus  made  a  moving  dis- 
course to  all  his  monks;  for  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  meet  all  together  in  the  monastery  of 
Paban  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  Our  saint 
had  no  sooner  dismissed  them  to  their  own 
monasteries,  in  the  year  abovementioned,  but 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  after  a  fervent  prepara- 
tion for  his  last  passage,  having  recommended 
the  care  of  the  community  to  St.  Orsisius,*  he 

6  Bolland.  Maii  14.  p.  356. 
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happily  expired  on  the  27th  of  April,  in  the 
year  367,  the  fifty-third  of  his  age.  His  bodv 
was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
huried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monks  with 
singing  of  psalms:  but  it  was  soon  alter  re- 
moved,  and  laid  with  that  of  St.  Pachomius. 
St.  Athanasius  wrote  to  the  monks  of  Tabenna 
to  comfort  them  for  the  loss  of  their  holy  abbot, 
and  bids  them  have  before  their  eves  the  glory 
of  which  he  was  then  possessed.  The  Greeks 
commemorate  this  saint  on  the  16th  of  May  : 
the  Roman  Martyrology  on  the  2Sth  of  De- 
cember. See  the  life  of  St.  Pachomius  in  the 
Bollandists  on  the  14th  of  May,  p.  295,  espe- 
cially the  Appendix,  p.  334  and  337.  Also 
Tillemont,  t.  7.     Ceillier,  t.  5.  p.  373. 
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See  his  life  by  John  of  Salisbury,  his  chaplain,  who 
attended  him  during  most  part  of  his  exile,  and  was 
present  at  his  death  :  he  died  bishop  of  Chartres,  and 
his  learning  and  integrity  are  much  extolled  by  Cave 
Hist.  Liter,  t.  2.  p.  243.  This  work  was  published 
entire,  with  the  epistles  of  John  of  Salisbury,  at  Paris, 
in  1611  ;  but  is  mangled  and  curtailed  in  the  Quadri- 
logus,  or  Life  of  St.  Thomas,  compiled  by  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XI.  out  of  four  original  lives  of  this 
saint  brought  into  one,  viz.  by  Herbert,  the  martyr's 
clerk,  William  of  Canterbury,  Alan  abbot  of  Deoche, 
and  John  of  Salisbury.  This  QuadrilogUS 01  Quadri- 
partite, was  printed  at  Brussels  by  tiie  can  of  Lupus, 
with  a  large  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  epistles,  an. 
ltjyj.  Many  of  his  letters  had  been  published  by 
Baronius:  but  a  threat  number  remains  unpublished 
amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  library,  several 
libraries  at  Oxford,  Bennet  College  at  Cambridge, 
and  other  places.  M.  Sparke,  among  Historiffi  An- 
glicans Scriptores  Varii  nunc  primum  editi, printed  at 
London  in  1723,  has  i;iven  us  the  life  of  St.  Thomas, 
compiled  by  William  Fitz-Stephens,  (in  Latin  Ste- 
phanides,)   a   clergyman,  who   belonged   first    to    his 
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*  St.  Orsisius  is  honoured  by  the  Greeks  on  the  15th 
of  June.     After  the  death  of  St.  Theodorus,  St.  Orsisius 


resumed  the  government  of  the  monastic  congregation  of 
Tabenna,  and  acquitted  himself  of  every  duty  belong- 
ing to  that  charge  with  great  prudence  and  chanty.  St. 
Athanasius  and  St.  Antony  on  every  occasion  testified 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  person.  This  holy  abbot  al- 
ways closed  the  exhortation  which  he  made  to  his  in  alts 
every  evening,  alter  their  day's  work  and  their  repast, 
J  with  prayer,  because  God  alone  can  give  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  virtue.  The  time  of  St.  Orsisius's  death  is 
not  known  :  but  we  have  extant  a  spiritual  work,  entitled, 
The  Doctrine  of  Orsisius,  which  St.  Jerom  translated 
into  Latin.  This  holy  abbot  composed  it  by  waj  i  t  B]  i- 
ritual  testament  to  his  mouks.  It  is  an  abridgement  of 
the  principal  rules  and  maxims  of  a  monastic  life.  The 
exhortations  are  vehement,  and  the  instructions  solid  and 
beautiful.  The  author  declares  he  had  made  it 
stant  endeavour  to  neglect  nothing  in  his  power' 
them  to  lender  themselves  agreeable  to  the  Lord;  and 
iu  order  to  render  his  exhortations  efficacious,  had  ac- 
companied them  with  his  tears.  See  this  work  in  Bibl, 
Patnim,  ed.  Colon,  t.  4.  p.  92. 
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,  Chancery,  afterward  to  his  Family,  lived  with 

biro   leveral   y<  »»»  w0"ndledT,°v  ,lu,' 

„pire.     Tins  saint's  life  by  Edmund 

..,,1  another  life  which  begins,  "  Post  summi 

■  .,K,,  P.  Thorns  Rubricaseu  Consuetudines, 

in  MS.  in  the  Norforcian    or  Axundehan 

library,  given  to  the  Uoy.il  Society  by  H.  duke  01  Nor- 

folk  iu    1679.*      Another  account  called   Passio  a. 

.,.,)  by  Martenne,  Thasaur.  Anecdot,  t, 

3  p    1137.    Several  epistles,  and  other  writings  re- 

latin*  to  bis  history,  are  published  by  Wilkins,  Cone. 

Brit.t.l.p.  437.    The  life  of  St.  Thomas  was  wrote 

by  Dr  Stapleton,  and  is  extant  in  his  Tres  Thomas. 

\'n  English  life  ofthis  martyr,  extracted  chiefly  from 

Baronius,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  bishop  ol 

I  Ion,  was  printed  in  1639.     A   history  of  his 

,,  us  by  Muratori.  Scriptor.  Ital 

t  2  in  Vita  Alexandri  III.    See  also  the  histories  and 

chronii  ten,   Matthew    Paris,    Gervase, 

His  life  is  well  compiled  in  French 

by  M.  Dn  Fosse,  who  had  a  share  in  the  Lives  of 

.  c  »mpiled  by  the  messieurs  of  Fort  Royal.     On 

the  virtues  of  this  saint,  see  the  most  honourable  and 

edifying  account  of  his  saintly  deportment  given  by 

i  Blois,  the  pious   and    learned    archdeacon  of 

Bath,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  upon  his  martyrdom, 

.  [earne,  Not.  in  Gul.  Neubr.  t.  3.  p.  638. 

Item  on  Peter  L  ingtofVs  chronicle,  t.  2.  p.  529.    Also 

Benedictus  abbas  Petrob.  de  Gestis  Henr.  11.  et  Rich. 

Hearne,t  1.  p.  10, 11,  12.  20. 

A.  D. 1170. 

St.  Thomas  Becket  was  horn  in  London  in 
1117.  mi  the  -21st  of  December.  His  father 
Gilbert  Becket  was  a  gentleman  of  middling 
fortune,  who,  in  his  youth,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  with  divers  others,  and  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  remained  a  year 
ami  a  half  a  prisoner,  or  rather  a  slave,  to  one 
pf  their  emirs,  or  admirals.  An  only  daughter 
ofthis  emir  hearing  him  one  day  explain  the 
Chris! i:tn  faith,  and  declare,  upon  the  question 
being  put  to  him,  that  he  should  with  the 
greatest  joy  lay  down  his  life  for  the  love  of 
God,  if  he  was  made  worthy  of  such  a  happi 
touched,  as  to  conceive  on  the 
s,  ot  a  desire  of  becoming  a  Christian.     This 
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she  made  known  to  Air.  Bcckel,  whocontented 
himself  with  telling  her,  that  she  would  be 
very  happy  if  God  o-ave  her  that  grace,  though 


*  Edward  Grime  is  often  written  Edmund;  for  these 

..■  same,  and  used  promiscuously, 

:r  MSS.  of  the    middle   a^es.      Yet  the 

lin  the  English-Saxon  lan^ua^e.   Ead- 

ippy  keeper,  from  ward  a  keeper.     Ead- 

for  mund  is  peace.     In   law  the 

i  is  breach  of  peace.     In  proper  names 

Kmmund,  peace  to  Ins  kindred: 

/  '      iramttnd,     true     peace  ; 

:  led  (his  trur  mouth.      Edmund, 

ly  called,  though  Edward   in  the 

attended  St.  Tho- 

: ..  ■    saint's  martyr- 

rpose  his  own   hod',,  he 

After  the  archbishop's 

1  I  irbury,    and  some 

h   bears  the 

■mae  Cant. 

begins  "  i'ro'. 

[1  ends  with 

a  letter  ol  Sens  ;  thest 

de  promis- 
•  rvaudis  et 
I  m  futurum." 

■ 
ioIu  of  miracles  wrought  at  his  shrine 
or    through   iu>    invocation!    as  inveterate  dead  palsies 
cured  instantaneously,  &c 


it  were   attended   with    the    loss  of  every  thing 
this  world  could  afford.      He  and   his  fellow- 
slaves    soon   after    made  their   escape    in     the 
night-time,  and  returned  safe  to  London.    The 
young  Syrian   lady  privately  left  her  father's 
house  and  followed  him  thither,  and  being  in- 
structed in  the  faith,  and  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Maud  or  Mathildes,  she  was  married  to  him 
in  St.  Paul's  church  by  the  bishop  of  London. 
Soon  after  Gilbert  went  buck  into  the  East,  to 
join  the  crusade  or   holy  war,  and  remained  in 
those  parts  three  years  and  a  half.     Maud  was 
brought  to  bed  of  our  saint  a  little  time  after 
his  departure,  about  a  twelvemonth  after  their 
marriage,   and  being    herself  very  pious,  she 
taught  iter  son  from  his  infancy  to   fear  God, 
and  inspired  him  with  a  tender  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.     His  father,  after  his  return  to 
England,  was,  in  his  turn,  sheriff*  of  London 
Fitz-Stephens  assures   us,    that  he  never  put 
money    out   at    interest,  and  never  embarked 
in    any  commerce,   but  being  contented    with 
his  patrimony,    lived    on    the    annual  income. 
His  death,  in  113S,  left   our  saint  exposed  to 
the    dangers  of  the    world    at   an  age    when 
the    greatest   mistakes   in  life    are   frequently 
committed.     But    he    had    been    educated   iu 
habits    of    temperance,    obedience,   and    self- 
denial,  and  was  so  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  maxims  of  the  gospel  as  to   stand    firmly 
upon  his  guard,  and  to  do  nothing  but  by  good 
advice.       His    father  had  placed  him    in    his 
childhood  in   a  monastery  of  canon  regulars, 
and    after    his    death,   Thomas    continued  his 
studies   in   London,  where  Fitz-Stephens  in- 
forms  us    there    were  then    three   very    great 
schools    belonging    to     the     three     principal 
churches,    in    which   public  declamations  were 
made,  and   frequent  literary  disputations  held 
with  great  emulation  between  both  masters  and 
scholars.      Here  Thomas  pursued   his  studies 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when   having 
lost  his  mother  he  discontinued  them  for  a  year: 
but  considering  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
him    while     unemployed,    he    resolved   to    re- 
assume  them.     He  therefore  went  first  to  Ox- 
ford, and  shortly  after  to  Paris,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  the  canon  law,  and 
various  other  branches  of  literature.     When  he 
came  back  to  London,  he  ws  first  made  clerk 
or    secretary  to  the   court  of  the  city,  and  dis- 
tinguished   himself  by    his  capacity   in   public 
alfairs.     lie  was  afterward  taken  into  the  family 
of  a   certain   young  nobleman   in   the  country, 
who  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing,     in    this   situation,   Thomas   began  to  be 
carried    away   with   a   love  of  these    diversions 
which  were  become  his  only  business  ;  so  that 
by  this   company  he   grew   more   remiss  in  the 
service     of    God.       An     awakening     accident 
opened  his  eyes.      One  day  when  he  was  eager 
*  Vicecomes. 
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in  the  pursuit  of  game,  his  hawk  made  a  stoop 
at  a  duck,  and  dived  after  it  into  a  river.  Tho- 
mas, apprehensive  of  losing  his  hawk,  leaped 
into  the  water,  and  the  stream  being  rapid, 
carried  him  down  to  a  mill,  and  he  was  saved 
only  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  wheel, 
which  appeared  miraculous.  Thomas,  in  gra- 
titude to  God  his  deliverer,  resolved  to  betake 
himself  to  a  more  serious  course  of  life,  and 
returned  to  London.  His  virtue  and  abilities 
gave  him  a  great  reputation  ;  and  nothing  can 
sooner  gain  a  man  the  confidence  of  others  as 
that  inflexible  integrity  and  veracity,  which 
always  formed  the  character  of  our  saint. 
Even  in  his  childhood  he  always  chose  rather 
to  suffer  any  blame,  disgrace,  or  punishment, 
than  to  tell  an  untruth  ;  and  in  his  whole  life 
he  was  never  found  guilty  of  a  lie  in  the 
smallest  matter. 

A  strict  intimacy  had  intervened  betwixt 
Theobald,  who  was  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  in  1138,  and  our  saint's 
father,  they  being  both  originally  from  the  same 
part  of  Normandy,  about  the  village  of  Tierrie. 
Some  persons, 'therefore,  having  recommended 
Thomas  to  that  prelate,  he  was  invited  to 
accept  of  some  post  in  his  family.  Attended 
only  with  one  squire  named  Ralph  of  London, 
he  joined  the  archbishop,  who  then  was  at  the 
village  of  Harwe  or  Harrow.  Thomas  was  tall 
of  stature,  his  countenance  was  beautiful  and 
pleasing,  his  senses  quick  and  lively,  and  his 
discourse  very  agreeable.  Having  taken  orders 
a  little  before  this,  he  was  presented  by  the 
bishop  of  Worcester  to  the  church  of  Shore- 
ham,1  afterward  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's 
to  that  of  Bratfield.2  With  the  leave  of  the 
archbishop  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there  studied 
the  canon  law  a  year  at  Bologna;  then  some 
time  at  Auxerre.  After  his  return  the  arch- 
bishop ordained  him  deacon,  and  he  was  suc- 
cessively preferred  to  the  provostship  of  Bever- 
ley, and  to  canonries  at  Lincoln's  and  at  St. 
Paul's  in  London:  the  archbishop  nominated 
him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  which  was  then 
looked  upon  as  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  in 
England  after  the  abbacies  and  bishoprics 
which  gave  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords.3  The 
archbishop  committed  to  our  saint  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  intricate  affairs,  seldom  did 
any  thing  without  his  advice,  sent  him  several 
times  to  Rome  on  important  errands,  and 
never  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  choice  he  had 
made,  or  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him. 
The  contest  between  king  Stephen  and  the 
empress  Maud  with  her  son  Henry  II.  had 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  a  dreadful  flame, 
which  was  only  prevented  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  ratified  by  the  whole  king- 
dom, by  which  Stephen  was  allowed  to  hold 
the  crown  during  life,  upon  condition  that  at 
his  death  it  should  devolve  upon  Henry  the 

1  Fitz-Stephens,  p.  12 

2  Chron.  de  Walden,  MSS.  Cotton.  Titus,  D.  20. 

3  Fitz-Stephens,  p.  12. 


rijjht  heir.  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  set- 
tlement, Stephen  endeavoured  to  fix  the  crown 
on  his  son  Eustachius.     Theobald  refused  to 

consent  to  so  glaring  an  injustice;  lor  which 
he  was  banished  the  kingdom,  but  recalled 
with  honour  shortly  after.  The  conduct  of 
the  archbishop  on  this  occasion  was  owin"-  to 
the  advice  of  Thomas,  who  thus  secured  the 
crown  in  peace  to  Henry.  Theobald,  who 
had  before  made  him  his  archdeacon,  and  by  a 
long  experience  had  found  him  proof  against 
all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  endued 
with  a  prudence  capable  of  all  manner  of 
affairs,  recommended  him  to  the  high  office  of 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  to  which  king 
Henry,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
•20th  of  December,  1154.  readily  exalted  him 
in  1157.  The  saint's  sweetness  of  temper, 
joined  with  his  integrity  and  other  amiable 
qualities,  gained  him  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  every  one,  especially  of  his  prince,  who  took 
great  pleasure  in  his  conversation,  often  went 
to  dine  with  him,  and  committed  to  his  care 
the  education  of  his  son,  prince  Henry,  to  be 
formed  by  him  in  sound  maxims  of  honour  and 
virtue.  He  sent  him  also  into  France  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  with  that  crown,  and  conclude 
a  marriage  between  his  son  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet, daughter  to  Lewis  the  Younger,  kinir  of 
France;  in  both  which  commissions  he  succeeded 
to  his  master's  desires.*  Amidst  the  honours 
and  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed,  he  always 
lived  most  humble,  modest,  mortified,  recol- 
lected, compassionate,  charitable  to  the  poor 
without  bounds,  and  perfectly  chaste ;  and 
triumphed  over  all  the  snares  which  wicked 
courtiers,  and  sometimes  the  king  himself,  laid 
for  his  virtue,  especially  his  chastity.4  The 
persecutions  which  envy  and  jealousy  raised 
against  him  he  overcame  by  meekness  and 
silence. 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in 
1160.  King  Henry  was  then  in  Normandy 
with  his  chancellor,  whom  he  immediately  re- 
solved to  raise  to  that  dignity.  Some  time 
after,  he  bade  him  prepare  himself  to  go  to 
England  tor  an  affair  of  importance,  and  in 
taking  leave  explained  his  intentions  to  him. 
Thomas,  after  alleging  many  excuses,  flatly 
told  the  king  :  "  Should  God  permit  me  to  be 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  I  should  soon  lose 
your  Majesty's  favour,  and  the  great  affection 
with  which  you  honour  me  would  be  changed 
into  hatred.  For  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  suffer  me  to  tell  you,  that  several  things  you 
do  in  prejudice  of  the  inviolable  rights  of'  the 
Church,  make  me  fear  you  would  require  of 
me  what  I  could  not  agree  to  :  and  envious 
persons  would  not  fail  to  make  this  pass  for  a 
crime,  in  order  to  make  me  lose  your  favour." 
Grime  at  large. 

*  On  the  extraordinary  magnificence  with  which  he 
performed  this  embassy,  and  the  rich  presents  which  lie 
carried,  in  which  were  two  lar-e  casks  of  English  Leer, 
see  Fits-Stephens. 
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Such  was  the  generous  liberty  of  this  man  of 
God,  and  his  serious  desire  to  deliver  himself 
from  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  The 
king  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrances;  and 
soul  over  certain  noblemen  into  England  to 
manage  the  affairs  with  the  clergy  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  chapter  of  Canterbury,  ordering 
them  to  labour  with  the  same  ardour  to  place 
the  chancellor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  as  they 

would  to  set  the  Crown  On  his  son's  head.      St. 

Thomas  obeyed  in  going  for  England,  but 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  accepting  the  dignity 
till  the  cardinal  of  Pisa,  legate  from  the  holy 
see  in  England,  overruled  all  his  scruples  by 
the  weight  of  his  authority.  The  election  was 
made  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday  in  1162,  a 
synod  of  bishops  at  London  ratified  the  same, 
and  the  prince  then  in  London,  gave  his  con- 
sent in  his  father's  name,  and  the  saint  set  out 
immediately  from  London  to  Canterbury.  On 
the  road  he  u.-ave  a  private  charge  to  one  of  the 
clergy  of  his  church,  to  advertise  him  of  all  the 
faults  which  he  should  observe  in  his  conduct; 
for  even  an  enemy  by  his  reproaches  is  often 
more  useful  to  us  than  a  flattering  friend.  The 
archbishop  soon  after  his  consecration  received 
the  pallium  from  pope  Alexander  III.  which 
John  of  Salisbury  brought  him  from  Rome. 
He  had  hitherto  employed  all  his  time  in  prayer 
to  beg  the  light  of  heaven,  and  from  that  iime 
I.  >gan  to  exert  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties.  Next  his  skin  he  always  wore 
a  hair  shirt;  over  this  he  put  on  the  habit  of 
a  Benedictin  monk  from  the  time  he  was  made 
archbishop  ;  and  over  this  the  habit  of  a  canon, 
of  very  light  stuff.  By  the  rule  of  life  which 
he  laid  down  for  his  private  conduct,  he  rose  at 

lock  in  the  morning,  and  after  matins, 
washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  persons,  to 
each  of  whom  he  distributed  money.      It  was 

difying  to  see  him  with  profound  humi- 
lity melting  in  tears  at  their  feet,  and  begging 
the  assistance  of  their  prayers.  At  the  hour  of 
prime   his   almoner  washed  the  feet  of  twelve 

and  gave  them  bread  and  meat.      The 

bop  returned  to  take  a  little  rest  after 
matin-,  mid  washing  the  feet  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  poor  persons;  but  rose  again  very 
early  to  pray  and  in  read  the  holy  scriptures, 
which    i.  luously,  and  with    the   most 

profoun  I  He    found  in  them  such 

unction  that  he  bad  them  always  in  his  hands 
even  when  he  walked,  and  desired  holy  solitude 
might  bury  himself  in  them.  He  kept 
always  ;i  learned  person  with  him  to  interpret 
to  him  these  sacred  oracles,  whom  he  consulted 
on  the  meaning  of  difficult  passages;  so  much 

did  he  fear  to  rely  ou  his  n,vn  lights  by  pre- 
sumption,   though  others   admired    his  wisdom 

and  learning      Alter  his  morning  meditation 

he  visited   those  that   wen-   sick    among    Ins 

and  clergy  ;    at    nine  o'clock   he  said 

mass,  or  heard  one  if  out  of  respect  and  humi- 
lity he  did  not  celebrate  himself.  He  often 
wept  at  the   divine    mysteries.      At   ten  a  third 


daily  alms  was  distributed,  in  all  to  one  hun- 
dred persons  ;  and  the  saint  doubled  all  the 
ordinary  alms  of  his  predecessor.  He  dined  at 
three  o'clock,  and  took  care  that  some  pious 
book  was  read  at  table.  He  never  had  dishes 
of  high  price,  yet  kept  a  table  decently  served 
for  the  sake  of  others;  but  was  himself  very 
temperate  and  mortified.  One  day  a  monk 
saw  him  in  company  eat  the  wing  of  a  pheasant, 
and  was  scandalized  like  the  Pharisee,  saying- 
he  thought  him  a  more  mortified  man.  The 
archbishop  meekly  answered  him  that  gluttony 
might  be  committed  in  the  grossest  food,  and 
that  the  best  might  be  taken  without  it,  and 
with  indifference.  After  dinner  lie  conversed 
a  little  with  some  pious  and  learned  clergymen 
on  pious  subjects,  or  on  their  functions.  He 
was  most  rigorous  in  the  examination  of  persons 
who  were  presented  to  holy  orders,  and  seldom 
relied  upon  any  others  in  it.  Such  was  the 
order  he  had  established  in  his  house  that  no 
one  in  it  durst  ever  receive  any  present.  He 
regarded  all  the  poor  as  his  children,  and  his. 
revenues  seemed  more  properly  theirs  than  his 
own.  He  reprehended  with  freedom  the  vices 
of  the  great  ones,  and  recovered  out  of  the 
hands  of  several  powerful  men  lands  of  his 
Church  which  had  been  usurped  by  them  ;  in 
which  the  king  was  his  friend  and  protector. 
He  assisted  at  the  council  of  Tours  assembled 
by  pope  Alexander  III.  in  1163.  He  obliged 
the  king  to  fill  the  two  sees  of  Worcester  and 
Hereford,  which  he  had  long  held  in  his  hands, 
with  worthy  prelates  whom  the  saint  conse- 
crated. 

The  devil,  envying  the  advantage  which  ac- 
crued to  the  Church  from  the  good  harmony 
which  reigned  between  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop, laboured  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  them.  St.  Thomas  first  offended  his 
majesty  by  resigning  the  office  of  chancellor, 
which,  out  of  complaisance  to  him,  he  had  kept 
some  time  after  he  was  nominated  archbishop. 
But  the  source  of  all  this  mischief  was  an  abuse 
by  which  the  king  usurped  the  revenues  of  the 
vacant  sees  and  other  benefices,  and  deferred  a 
long  time  to  fill  them  that  he  might  the  longer 
enjoy  the  temporalities,  as  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  sacrilegiously  done  before  him  : 
which  injustice  St.  Thomas  would  by  no  means 
tolerate.  A  third  debate  was,  that  the  arch- 
bishop would  not  allow  lay  judges  to  summon 
ecclesiastical  persons  before  their  tribunals. 
By  the  zeal  with  which  he  curbed  the  officers 
or  noblemen  who  oppressed  the  Church  or  its 
lands,  compelling  them  to  restore  some  which 
they  had  unjustly  usurped,  or  which  had  been 
given  them  by  former  incumbents  or  bishops 
who  had  no  right  to  bestow  them,  at  least  be- 
yond the  term  of  their  own  lives,  he  exasperated 
several  courtiers,  who  began  first  to  misrepre- 
sent his  conduct  herein  to  the  king.  The  king, 
however,  still  showed  him  the  greatest  marks 
of  favour;  and  seemed  still  to  love  him,  as  he 
had  done  from  his  first  acquaintance,  above  all 
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men  living-.  Tlie  first  sign  of  displeasure  hap- 
pened at  Woodstock,  when  the  king  was  hold- 
ing his  court  there  with  the  principal  nobility. 
It  was  customary  to  pay  two  shillings  a  year 
upon  every  hide  of  land  to  the  king'  officers, 
who  in  place  of  the  sheriffs  were  employed  to 
maintain  the  public  peace  in  every  county. 
This  sum  the  king  ordered  to  be  paid  into  his 
exchequer.  The  archbishop  made  a  modest 
remonstrance,  that  without  being  wanting  in 
respect  to  his  majesty,  this  might  not  be  ex- 
acted as  a  revenue  of  the  crown ;  adding,  "  If 
the  sheriffs,  their  Serjeants,  or  the  officers  of 
the  provinces  defend  the  people,  we  shall  not 
be  wanting  to  relieve  and  succour  them,"  (viz. 
either  with  pecuniary  supplies  and  recompenses, 
and  affording  them  assistance  by  the  constables 
and  other  civil  peace-officers.)  The  king  re- 
plied with  warmth,  making  use  of  a  familiar 
impious  oath,  "  By  God's  eyes,  this  shall  be 
paid  as  a  revenue,  or  those  who  do  not  pay  it, 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  a  writ  of  the  royal  ex- 
chequer." The  archbishop  answered  that  none 
of  his  vassals  would  pay  it,  nor  any  of  the 
clergy.  The  king  said  no  more  at  that  time  ; 
but  his  resentment  was  the  greater  :  and  the 
complaints  at  court  were  only  raised  against 
the  clergy,  without  any  further  mention  of  the 
laity,  who  were  equally  concerned.  Thus  is 
the  case  stated  by  Grime.  The  archbishop 
seems  to  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  parliamentary 
affair;  nor  are  the  circumstances  sufficiently 
known  for  historians  to  state  it  fully  at  this 
distance  of  time.  We  are  only  informed  that 
the  nobility  and  the  whole  nation,  which  under 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen  had  enjoyed  their  an- 
cient privileges  and  liberties,  were  then  under 
the  greatest  apprehensions  that  the  tyranny  and 
cruel  vexations  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son 
Rufus,  would  be  revived  by  Henry  under  the 
title  of  Conqueror. 

Another  affair  happened  which  raised  a 
greater  flame.  A  certain  priest,  called  Philip 
of  Broi,  was  accused  of  having  murdered  a 
military  man.  According  to  the  laws  of  those 
times  he  was  to  be  first  tried  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court,  and  if  found  guilty,  degraded,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  lay  judges  to  be  tried  and 
punished  by  them.  Philip,  after  a  long  trial, 
was  acquitted  of  the  murder  by  a  sentence  of 
his  ordinary,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  but  seems 
to  have  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  or 
of  having  involuntarily  killed  the  man.  For  by 
large  sums  of  money  he  satisfied  the  deceased 
person's  relations,  and  received  from  them  a 
full  release  and  discharge  from  all  obligations 
and  further  prosecution,  as  Grime  mentions. 
A  king's  sheriff  long  after  this  affair,  out  of  a 
pique  revived  this  slander  of  the  murder  with 
much  harsh  language,  and  threatened  to  bring 
him  again  to  a  trial.  The  priest  alleged,  that 
having  been  once  acquitted  by  a  fair  trial  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  having  moreover  a  discharge 
of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
person,  he  could  not  be  impeached  again  upon 
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the  indictment:  but  growing  warm  treated  the 
sheriff  with    very    injurious   language.       The 
kinu'  stiii  an  order  to  certain  bishops  and  other 
officers  to  try  the  offender,  both  for  the  former 
crime  of  murder  and   the  late  misdemeanour  ; 
the   murder  ho  denied,  and    produced   the  sen- 
tence  by   which    he  had  been   acquitted  to  set 
aside  a  second   trial;  contested    himself  guilty 
of  the  misdemeanour  by  injurious  words  in  his 
auger,  begged  pardon,  and  promised  all  satis- 
faction in  his  power.    The  commissioners  passed 
sentence,  that  tor  the  misdemeanour  his  prebend 
should  be   confiscated    for  two   years   into  the 
king's  hands,  who  would  order  the  revenue  to 
be   given  in  alms  to  the  poor  at  his  pleasure  ; 
that  the  offender  should  quit  the  clerical  gown, 
and  live  in  subjection  to  the  kind's  officer,  and 
present  him  his   armour  :   all  which   ne  readily 
complied  with.      For  the  security  of  his  life  the 
archbishop  had  taken  him  under  the  protection 
of  the  Church.     The  king  thought  the  sentence 
two  mild,  and   said  to  the  bishops   and    other 
commissioners,    "  By    God's   eyes    you    shall 
swear  that  you  pronounced  sentence  according 
to  justice,  and  did  not  favour   him  on  account 
of   his    clerical   character."       They    offered    to 
swear  it ;  but  the  king  betook   himself  to  his 
courtiers.     Soon  after  he  told  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  that  he  would  require  of  them  an 
oath  that  they  would  maintain  all  the  customs 
of  the  kingdom.      St.  Thomas  understood  that 
certain   notorious   abuses   and   injustices    were 
called  by  the  king  customs.     He  therefore  in  a 
general  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Westminster, 
refused   that   oath,    unless  he   might   add    this 
clause,  "  As   far  as  was  lawful,  or  consistent 
with  duty."     The  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishops  of  Chichester  and  Lincoln,  were  drawn 
from  their  first  resolution  against  it,  and  St. 
Thomas,  who  had   resisted  the  threats  of  the 
king,  was  overcome  by  the  tears  of  the  clergy, 
and    complied   in   an  assembly   at   the    king's 
palace  of  Clarendon,  in  1164.     He  soon  after 
repented  of  his  condescension,   and  remained 
in  silence  and  tears  till  he  had  consulted  the 
pope,  who  was   then  at  Sens,  and   begged  his 
absolution.      II is  holiness,  in  his  answer,  gave 
hitn  the  desired  absolution   from  censures,  ad 
vised  him  to  abstain  no  longer  from  approach- 
ing the  altar,  and  exhorted  him  to  repair  by  an 
episcopal  vigour  the  fault  into  which   he  had 
only   been    betrayed   through   surprise.       The 
king  was  extremely  offended  at  the  repentance 
of  the  archbishop,  and  threatened  his  life;   but 
the   prelate   boldly   said    he    never  would   au- 
thorize as  custom  the  notorious  oppressions  ot 
the  Church,  which  his  predecessors,  especially 
St.  Anselm,  had   zealously   condemned    belbre 
him.     The  kimr,  in  an  assembly  of  the  bi"-ho,>s 
and   nobility  at  Northampton,   on  the  8th   of 
October,    1164,   pronounced   sentence    against 
him,    by     which    he    declared    all    his    goods 
confiscated.      Several   bishops   and   others  en- 
deavoured   to    persuade     him    to     resign     Ins 
archbishopric.      But    he    answered    with  great 
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ition  that  to  do  it  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  t<>  betray  the  truth  and  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  by  which  he  was  bound,  by  the 
place  which  he  held,  rather  to  lay  down  his 
life.  11  is  persecutions  daily  increasing,  he 
gave  strict  charge  to  his  domestics  and  friends 
in  remain  in  silence,  peace,  and  charity  toward 
their  enemies,  to  bear  injuries  with  patience, 
and  never  to  conceive  the  least  sentiment  of 
ran. our  against  any  one.  His  cause  in  the 
mean  time  was  evoked  to  the  holy  see,  accord- 
ing to  Ins  appeal  in  the  council,  and  he  re- 
solved privately  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He 
landed  in  Flanders  in  L 164,  and,  arriving  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Berlin's,  at  St.  Omer,  sent 
from  thence  deputies  to  Lewis  VII.  king  of 
France,  who  received  them  graciously,  and 
invited  the  archbishop  into  his  dominions. 
Kini;  Henry  forbade  any  to  send  him  any 
manner  of  assistance.  St.  Gilbert,  abbot  of 
Sempringham,  was  called  up  to  London,  with 
all  the  procurators  of  his  Order,  being  accused 
of  having  scut  him  relief.  Though  the  abbot 
had  not  done  it,  he  refused  to  swear  this,  be- 
cause he  said  it  woidd  have  been  a  virtuous 
action,  and  he  would  do  nothing  by  which  he 
might  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  crime.  Never- 
theless, out  of  respect  to  his  great  sanctity,  he 
was  dismissed  by  an  order  of  the  king.  The 
pope  was  then  at  Sens  in  France.  The 
bishops  and  other  deputies  from  the  king  of 
England  arrived  there,  gained  several  of  the 
cardinals,  and  in  a  public  audience  accused 
St.  Thomas  before  his  holiness  ;  yet  taking 
notice  that  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  office 
with  great  prudence  and  virtue,  and  governed 

lurch  truly  like  a  worthy  prelate.  St. 
Thomas  left  St.  Bertin's  after  a  few  days'  siay, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of 
Tiers  and   the  abbot  of  St.    Bcrtin's,  went  to 

IS.  The  king  of  France  happened  to 
come   thither  the   next   day,  and   he   no  sooner 

that   the   archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 

it  he  went  to  his  lodgings  to  testify  his 

veneration  lor  his  person,  and  obliged   him  to 

from  him  all  tin-  money  he  should  want 
during  his  exile.  The  saint  pursued  his 
journey   to    Sens,  where   he    met  with  a   cold 

»n  Iron)  the  cardinals.  When  he  had 
audience  ol  the  pop-,  ii  expressed  his  grief  at 
the  disturbances  in  England,  and  his  desire  to 
procure  a  true  peace  to  that  Church,  for  which 
end  be  professed  himaell  ready  to  lay  down  his 
hie   with    jov  :    hut  then    he   exaggerated   tin' 

i  a  false  peace,  and  gave  in  a  copy  of 
the  articles  which  the  king  ot  England  required 
bim  to  Bign,  and  winch  he  said  tended  to  the 
entire  oppression  ol  the  Church.  His  justifi- 
cation wa>  so  moving,  so  lull,  and  so  modes!, 
that  the  cardinals  expressed  their  approbation 
ot  his  conduct,  and  the  pope  encouraged  him 
to  constancy  with  meat  tenderness.  In  a 
on  tin-  day  following,  the 
archbishop  confessed  with  extreme  humility 
that  he  had  entered  the  see,  though  against  his 
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will,  yet  against  the  canons,  in  passing  so  sud- 
denly from  trie  state  of  a  layman  into  it,  and 
that  he  had  acquitted  himself  so  ill  of  his  obli- 
gations in  it,  as  to  have  had  no  more  than  the 
name  of  a  pastor  ;  wherefore  he  resigned  his 
dignity  into  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  and, 
taking  the  ring  off  his  finger,  delivered  it  to 
him,  and  withdrew.  After  a  long  delibera- 
tion, the  pope  called  him  in  again,  and,  com- 
mending his  zeal,  reinstated  him  in  his  dig- 
nity, with  an  order  not  to  abandon  it,  for  that 
would  be  visibly  to  abandon  the  cause  of  God. 
Then  sending  for  the  abbot  of  Pontigni,  his 
holiness  recommended  this  exiled  prelate  to 
that  superior  of  the  poor  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
entertained  by  him  like  one  of  them.  He  ex- 
horted the  archbishop  to  pray  tor  the  spirit  of 
courage  and  constancy. 

St.  Thomas  regarded  this  austere  monastery 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,  not  as  an  exile,  but  as 
a  delightful  religious  retreat,  and  a  school  of 
penance  for  the  expiation  of  his  sins.  Not 
content  with  the  hair  shirt  which  he  constantly 
wore,  he  used  frequent  disciplines  and  other 
austerities,  submitted  himself  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  Order,  wore  the  habit,  and  embraced 
with  joy  the  most  abject  functions  and  humi- 
liations. He  was  unwilling  to  suffer  any 
distinction,  and  would  put  by  the  meats  pre- 
pared for  him  and  seasoned,  that  he  might 
take  otdy  the  portion  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  driest,  and  without  seasoning  or  sauce. 
But  this  he  did  with  address,  that  it  might  not 
be  perceived.  King  Henry  vented  his  passion 
against  both  the  pope  and  the  archbishop, 
confiscated  the  goods  of  all  the  friends,  rela- 
tions, and  domestics  of  the  holy  prelate,  ba- 
nished them  his  dominions,  not  sparing  even 
infants  at  the  breast,  lying-in  women,  and  old 
men  ;  and  obliged  by  oath  all  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  discretion  to  go  to  the  archbishop, 
tiiat  the  sight  of  them  and  their  tears  might 
move  him.  This  oath  they  were  obliged  to 
take  at  Lambeth,  before  Ralph  de  Brock, 
whom  Fitz-Stephens  calls  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  profligate  of  men ;  yet  into  his 
hands  the  king  had  delivered  the  temporalities 
of  the  archbishopric  to  be  kept,  that  is,  says 
this  author,  to  be  laid  waste  and  destroyed. 
These  exiles  arrived  in  troops  at  Pontigny,  and 
the  prelate  could  not  contain  his  tears.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  provided  for  them  all  by 
the  charities  of  many  prelates  and  princes. 
The  queen  of  Sicily  and  the  archbishop  of 
Syracuse  invited  many  over  thither,  and  most 
liberally  furnished  them  with  necessaries. 
The  pope  and  others  laboured  to  bring  the 
king  to  a  reconciliation;  but  that  prince 
threatened  his  holiness,  and  committed  daily 
greater  excesses,  by  threatening  letters  to  the 
general  chapter  of  Citeaux,  that  he  would 
abolish  their  Order  in  England  if  they  conti- 
nued to  harbour  his  enemy.  Whereupon  the- 
saint  left  Pontigni  ;  but  a  little  before  this  he 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation  of  his  martyr- 
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dom.  Whilst  he  lay  prostrate  before  the  altar 
in  prayers  and  tears,  he  heard  a  voice  saying 
distinctly,  "  Thomas,  Thomas,  my  Church 
shall  be  glorified  in  thy  blood."  The  saint 
asked,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord?"  and  the  same 
voice  answered,  "  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  thy  brother."  He  wept  in 
taking  leave  of  the  monks  at  Pontigni.  The 
abbot  thought  his  tears  the  effect  of  natural 
tenderness.  But  the  saint  called  him  aside, 
and,  bidding  him  not  discover  it  before  his 
death,  told  him,  he  wept  for  those  who  had 
followed  him,  who  would  be  scattered  like 
sheep  without  a  pastor  ;  for  God  had  shown 
to  him,  the  night  before,  that  he  should  be 
slain  by  four  men  in  his  church,  whom  he  saw 
enter  it,  and  take  off  the  top  part  of  his  head. 
The  king  of  France  sent  him  the  most  affec- 
tionate assurances  of  his  protection  and  respect, 
and,  rejoicing  to  be  able  to  serve  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  person  of  his  exiled  servant,  gave  orders 
with  a  royal  magnificence  that  he  should  be 
entertained  at  bis  expense  at  Sens.  St.  Tho- 
mas was  received  there  with  all  possible  joy 
and  respect  by  the  archbishop,  and  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  situate  half  a 
mile  from  the  city.  He  excommunicated  all 
those  who  should  obey  the  late  orders  of  the 
king  of  England  in  seizing  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  and  threatened  that  prince  himself, 
but  mildly,  and  with  strong  exhortations  to 
repentance.  The  king,  by  his  deputies,  gained 
again  many  cardinals  at  Rome,  and  surprised 
the  pope  himself,  who  began  to  speak  in  his 
favour,  and  named  two  legates  a  latere  who 
were  devoted  to  him  ;  which  drew  complaints 
from  the  archbishop.  The  saint,  according 
to  summons,  met  the  legates  at  Gisors,  on  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Normandy  ;  but  find- 
ing that  one  of  them,  the  cardinal  of  Pavia, 
was  artfully  studying  to  betray  him,  wrote  to 
tiie  pope.  Cardinal  Otho,  the  other  legate, 
represented  to  the  king  his  obligation  of 
restoring  to  the  Church  his  unjust  usurpations 
and  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which 
he  had  received  ;  but  his  majesty  answered  he 
had  no  scruple  of  that,  having  employed  them 
on  the  Church  or  on  the  poor.  But  the  legate 
said,  he  could  not  answer  it  at  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.  The  king  of  France,  at  the  request 
of  his  holiness,  undertook  to  be  a  mediator 
between  the  king  of  England  and  the  arch- 
bishop. The  two  kings  had  a  conference  to- 
gether near  Gisors.  St.  Thonvas  toll  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  raised  by  him. 
King  Henry,  among  many  fair  speeches,  said, 
he  desired  no  more  than  the  rights  which 
former  holy  archbishops  had  not  contested. 
Tlie  king  of  France  said  nothing  more  could 
be  desired  :  but  the  archbishop  showed  abuses 
were  meant,  which  former  archbishops  had  op- 
posed, though  they  had  not  been  able  to  extir- 
pate them.  It  they  tolerated  some  out  of 
necessity,  they  did  not  approve  them,  which 
was  demanded  of  him.     The  king  of  France 
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thought  him  too  inflexible,  and  the  nobles  of 
both  kingdoms  accused  him  of  pride.  The 
saint  was  insulted  and  forsaken  by  all,  and 
set  out  lor  Sens,  expecting  to  be  also  banished 
France.  But  the  king  of  Frame  soon  after 
reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  sent  lor  the 
servant  of  God,  fell  at  his  feet  with  many  tears, 
begging  his  pardon  and  absolution  of  iiis  sin, 
and  confessing  that  he  alone  had  understood 
the  artifices  which  were  made  use  of.  The 
archbishop  gave  him  absolution  and  his  bless- 
ing, and  returned  to  Sens.  The  pope  sent 
two  new  legates,  Gratian  and  Vivian,  to  king 
Henry,  and  after  them  two  others:  but  that 
prince  refused  always  to  promise  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Church  revenues,  and  the  like  arti- 
cles. St.  Thomas  never  ceased  to  pray,  fast, 
and  weep  for  the  evils  of  his  Church.  No 
prelate  had  ever  stronger  temptations  to 
struggle  with  ;  and  certainly  nothing  but  con- 
science and  the  most  steady  virtue  could  ever 
have  obliged  him  to  have  renounced  his  own 
interests,  and  the  favour  of  so  great  a  king, 
whom  he  most  affectionately  loved,  tor  whose 
service,  in  his  wars,  he  furnished  more  troops 
at  his  own  expense  than  could  have  been 
thought  possible,  and  to  whom  he  always 
remained  most  loyal  and  most  faithful.  King 
Henry,  among  other  injuries  done  to  the  good 
prelate,  caused  his  son  to  be  crowned  king  by 
the  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  very  diocess 
of  Canterbury,  himself  waiting  upon  him  at 
supper,  and  obliged  his  subjects,  even  by  tor- 
ments, to  renounce  the  obedience  not  only  of 
the  archbishop,  but  also  of  the  pope.  But  it 
pleased  God  on  a  sudden  to  change  his  heart, 
and  inspire  him  with  a  desire  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  archbishop  of  Sens  conducted  St. 
Thomas  to  his  majesty,  who  received  him  with 
all  the  marks  and  expressions  of  his  former 
esteem  and  affection,  and,  with  tears,  desired 
that  all  their  differences  might  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  that  they  might  live  in  perfect 
friendship.  Nor  did  he  make  the  least  men- 
tion of  the  pretended  customs  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  these  disturbances. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  a  man  whose  life 
rendered  him  unworthy  of  that  character,  and 
the  bishops  of  London  ami  Salisbury,  mortal 
enemies  to  the  saint,  began  again  to  alienate 
the  king  from  him,  by  renewing  in  Iris  breast 
former  jealousies.  The  archbishop  waited  on 
his  majesty  at  Tours,  but  could  obtain  no  more 
than  a  promise  of  the  restitution  of  his  lauds 
when  he  should  be  arrived  in  England.  In  the 
mean  time  he  gave  leave  to  the  officers  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  to  plunder  all  the  iioods  of 
his  church,  and  the  harvest  of  that  year.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  archbishop  having  been  seven 
years  absent,  resolved  to  return  to  his  church, 
though  expecting  to  meet  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Writing  to  the  king,  he  closed  his  letter 
as  follows  :  "  With  your  majesty's  leave  I  re- 
turn to  my  church,  perhaps  to  die  there,  and  to 
hinder  at  "least  by  my  death  its  entire  destruc- 
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thin.  Your  majesty  is  able  yet  to  make  me 
feel  the  effects  of  your  clemency  and  religion. 
But  whether  I  live  or  die,  1  will  always  pre- 
serve inviolably  that  charity  winch  1  bear  you 
in  our  Lord.  And  whatever  may  happen  to 
me,  I  pray  God  to  heap  all  his  graces  ami  good 
Bfifts  on  your  majesty  and  on  your  children. 
The  holy  archbishop  prepared  himself  for  his 
journey  with  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  breathing  nothing  but  the 
sacrifice  ol  himself  in  his  cause.  Many  French 
noblemen  furnished  him  with  money  and  all 
necessaries.  That  he  might  thank  the  king  of 
France,  he  went  to  Pans,  and  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  canon  regulars  of  St.  Victor,  where 
one  of  his  hair  shirts  is  still  preserved. 
On  the  octave  of  St.  Austin,  their  patron,  he 
was  desired  to  preach,  and  made  an  excellent 
sermon  on  those  words:  And  his  dwelling  was 
made  in  peace.1  In  taking  leave  of  the  French 
ki nir,  lie  said,  "  I  am  going  to  seek  my  death 
in  I  ngland."  His  majesty  answered:  "  So  I 
believe  :"  and  pressed  him  to  stay  in  his  domi- 
nions, promising  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing to  him  there.  The  saint  said,  "  The  will 
nl  God  must  be  accomplished."  He  sent  over 
to  England  the  sentence  of  suspension  and  in- 
terdict which  the  pope  had  pronounced  against 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  his  accomplices,  in 
several  unwarrantable  proceedings,  and  excom- 
munication against  Renald  of  Broke,  and  cer- 
tain others.  The  saint  embarked  at  Witsan, 
near  Calais,  but  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  he 
was  received  with  incredible  acclamations  of 
joy.  He  had  escaped  several  ambuscades  of 
bis  enemies  on  the  road.  The  archbishop  of 
Fork  demanded  absolution  from  his  censures  in 
a  threatening  manner:  St.  Thomas  meekly 
offered  it,  on  condition  the  other,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Church,  would  swear  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  which  should  be  enjoined 
him.  The  other  refused  to  do  this,  and  went 
Normandy,  with  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury,  to  accuse  the  archbishop  to  the 
king,  in  doing  which  passion  made  slander  pass 
lor  truth.  The  king,  in  a  transport  of  fury 
it,  and  repeated  several  times,  that, 
'•  lie  cursed  all  those  whom  he  had  honoured 
with  his  friendship, and  enriched  by  his  bounty, 
seeing  none  of  them  had  the  courage  to  rid  him 
of  one  bishop,  who  gave  him  more  trouble  than 
all  the  rest  ol  his  subjects."*  Four  young 
Wxv. 


6  i.  65.)  that  Henry 'II. 
■ailed  from  Normandy  to  England,  to  assist  .it  the  coro- 
nation of  his  son  at  London,  leaving  orders  For  Roger,  the 
I  ishop  ol  I  :  illow  him  ;  for  he  wt 

imber  of  bishops  as  possible  should  be 
queen,  who  remained  in 
Normandy,   and   Richard  de   Burnet,  the   justiciary  of 
Normandy,  after  the  king's  departure,  sent  him  .i  prohi- 
bition when  he  *  idy  to  embark;  for  they 
.  thai  hi-  would  i. >.t  assist  .it  the  coronation  if  it 
ishop  ol    Vurk.  against  the 
iterl  ury.    The  king  returned  im- 
rmandy,  and  sending  tor  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  called  him  traitor,  and  reproached  him  with 


gentlemen  in  his  service,  who  bad  no  other 
religion  than  to  flatter  their  prince,  viz.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Tracy,   Sir  Hugh  Morville,  Sir    Richard 

disobeying  his  orders,  and  wishing  ill  to  his  family,  see- 
ing he  refused  to  attend  at  his  son's  coronation,  when 
there  were  so  few  bishops  in  England ;  on  which  account 
he  declared,  that  he  deprived  him  of  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric.  The  prelate,  relying  on  his  innocence,  alleged 
modestly  the  prohibition  he  had  received  The  king  was 
but  the  more  angry,  and  was  for  sending  for  the  queen, 
who  was  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  and  for  Richard  de 
Humet.  The  bishop  begged  the  queen  might  not  be 
asked  :  for  she  would  either  deny  it  to  screen  herself,  or, 
by  confessing  the  truth,  draw  his  indignation  upon  her- 
self. The  king,  with  much  contumelious  language,  told 
him,  he  could  never  be  the  son  of  his  own  good  uncle 
by  his  mother,  which  uncle  had  brought  him  up  in  his 
castle,  where  he  and  the  bishop  had  learned  together  the 
first  rudiments  of  literature.  The  bishop  being  stung  at 
this  reproach,  answered  his  majesty,  that  his  father,  the 
good  count  Roger,  had  inherited  both  his  honour  and 
estate  by  his  marriage  with  the  bishop's  mother,  that  he 
was  uncle  by  the  mother  to  his  majesty,  had  brought  up 
his  majesty  with  honour,  and  had  fought  for  him  against 
king  Stephen  sixteen  years ;  for  all  which  services  his 
majesty  had  curtailed  his  brother's  estate,  depriving  him 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  men  out  of  the  thousand  which 
this  king's  grandfather,  king  Henry  I.,  had  given  him; 
and  had  abandoned  his  younger  brother,  whose  condition 
was  so  destitute,  that  barely  for  bread  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  a  subsistence  amongst  the  Hospitallers  at  Jerusalem. 
He  added,  that  it  was  in  this  manner  he  was  accustomed 
to  recompense  his  relations  and  best  friends.  Then  he 
said,  "  Wherefore  do  you  now  threaten  to  deprive  me  of 
the  revenues  of  my  bishopric  ?  May  they  be  yours,  if  it 
is  not  enough  for  you  that  you  now  enjoy  an  archbishopric, 
six  bishoprics,  and  many  abbeys,  certainly  by  injustice,  and 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  your  own  soul ;  and  the  alms  of 
your  ancestors,  that  were  good  kings,  and  the  patrimony 
and  inheritances  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  convert  to  your  own 
secular  uses."  One  of  the  courtiersthat  were  present,  think- 
ing to  please  the  king,  sharply  took  up  the  bishop  ;  and 
after  him  another  abused  him  with  opprobrious  language. 
But  the  king  changing  the  object  of  his  anger,  said  to 
this  last  nobleman :  "  Worst  of  wretches,  dost  thou 
think,  that,  because  I  say  what  I  please  to  my  cousin  and 
bishop,  it  may  be  allowed  thee  or  any  other  person  to 
affront  or  threaten  him  ?  I  am  scarce  able  to  contain  my 
hands  from  thy  eyes.  Neither  thou  nor  any  other  shall 
be  suffered  to  speak  a  word  against  the  bishop."  The 
anger  of  this  prince  easily  degenerated  into  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness. In  the  forty-fourth  letter  written  to  St.  Thomas,  it 
is  mentioned,  that  the  king  being  at  Caen,  was  provoked 
against  Richard  de  Humet,  because  he  said  something  in 
defence  of  the  king  of  Scots  :  "  Breaking  out  into  contu- 
melious words,  he  called  him  traitor,  and  hereupon  begin- 
ning to  be  kindled  with  his  wonted  fury,  threw  his  cap 
from  his  head,  ungirt  his  belt,  hurled  away  his  cloak 
and  garments  wherewith  he  was  apparelled,  cast  off  with 
his  own  hands  a  coverlet  of  silk  from  his  bed,  and  sitting 
as'  it  were  upon  a  dunghill  of  straw,  began  to  chew  the 
straw;,."  And  in  the  next  letter  it  is  said:  "  The  hoy 
who  delivered  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  incurred  great  dan- 
ger; for  the  king,  endeavouring  to  pluck  out  his  eyes  with 
his  lingers,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  come  to  an  effusion  of 
blood."  Peter  of  Blois  had  reason  to  say  of  him  :  (ep. 
75.)  "  He  is  a  lamb  so  long  as  his  mind  is  ]  leased,  but  a 
lion,  or  more  cruel  than  a  lion,  when  he  is  angry."  And 
writing  to  the  archbishop  of  Panorma,  he  said  :  "  His 
eyes  in  bis  wr.ith  seem  sparkling  with  fire,  and  lightning 
with  fury. — Whom  he  hath  once  hated,  he  scarce  ever 
recent tli  again  into  favour."  This  St  Thomas  tho- 
roughly  understood,  and  when  he  opposed  him  in  defence 
eft  lie  Church,  Sufficiently  showed  what  he  expected. 

■William  the  Norman,  availing  himself  of  the  title  of 
Conqueror,  trampled  upon  all  the  privileges  both  of  the 
( Ihurch  and  people  ;  but  being  "  a  friend  to  religion,  and 
a  liver  of  the  Church  and  of  holy  and  learned  men,  he 
was  their   protector,  except  where   his  predominant  pas- 
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Briton,  and    Sir   Reginald    Fitz-Orson,   con- 
spired privately  together  to  murder  him. 

The  archbishop  was  received  in  London  with 
exceeding;  great  triumph  :  but  the  young  king 
sent  him  an  order  to  confine  himself  to  the  city 
of  Canterbury.  The  saint  alleged,  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  make  the  visitation  of  his  diocess. 
On  Christmas-day,  after  mass,  he  preached  his 
last  sermon  to  his  flock,  on  the  text,  "  And 

sion  of  ambition  or  interest  intervened  ;"  and  his  dying 
sentiments  give  us  room  to  hope,  that  by  sincere  repent- 
ance he  atoned  for  all  the  excesses  into  which  the  lust  of 
dominion,  and  the  dazzling  of  power  and  worldly  glory 
might  have  betrayed  him.  But  his  successor,  who  was 
bound  by  no  ties  of  religion,  found  no  gain  sweeter  than 
the  plunder  of  the  Church,  to  raise  which,  every  unjust 
method  was  employed.  Such  an  example  was  thus  set, 
as  furnished  a  pretence  to  kings  who  had  not  absolutely 
lost  all  sense  of  religion,  to  sutler  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  interest,  and,  under  the  specious  title  of  guardians  of 
the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices,  to  convert  them  into 
their  own  exchequer,  and  for  this  purpose  to  deprive 
souls  of  the  comfort,  instruction,  and  relief  which  they 
were  entitled  to  expect  from  good  pastors.  From  this 
source,  numberless  spiritual  evils  flowed,  an  effectual 
remedy  to  which  would  have  probably  made  St.  Thomas 
wave  or  drop  certain  other  points  debated  in  this  contro- 
versy :  we  are  not  to  reduce  it  to  every  incidental  or  acci- 
dental question  that  was  started,  but  to  have  always  in 
view  the  main  point  on  which  the  controversy  turned. 
The  eminent  sanctity  of  the  martyr,  and  many  cireum- 
stauces  of  the  debate  are  a  complete  answer  to  those  his- 
torians who  set  this  affair  in  a  light  unfavourable  to  the 
archbishop,  though  accidental  mistakes  could  be  no  dis- 
paragement to  a  person's  sincere  piety  and  zeal.  If  he 
who  best  of  all  men  knew  the  king,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
imposed  upon  by  half  promises  as  those  were  who  were 
strangers  to  hiin,  we  are  not  on  this  account  to  condemn  him. 
In  the  MS.  account  of  our  saint's  miracles  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  nation  was  in  the  utmost  consternation 
and  dread  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne, 
lest  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  title  of  a  conquest,  to 
set  aside  all  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  even  of  parti- 
culars, in  imitation  of  the  founder  of  our  Norman  line. 
His  maxims  and  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Church 
alarmed  the  zeal  of  our  primate,  whose  whole  behaviour 
removes  him  from  all  suspicion  of  ambitious  views.  The 
king's  passionate  temper  made  the  evil  most  deplorable  ; 
and  the  danger  was  increased  by  his  capriciousness.  which 
appeared  in  his  changing  his  designs  in  his  own  private 
conduct  every  hour,  so  that  no  one  about  his  person  knew 
what  he  was  to  do  the  next  hour,  or  where  he  should  be  : 
an  unsettledness,  which  is  a  sure  mark  that  humour  and 
passion  direct  such  resolutions.  For  such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  his  court,  as  Peter  of  Blois,  who,  to  his  great  re- 
gret, lived  seme  time  in  it,  tells  us :  and  to  the  same, 
John  of  Salisbury  frequently  alludes,  in  the  description 
he  has  left  us  of  a  court.  Afflictions  opened  the  eyes  of 
this  prince  and  his  son  :  and  the  edifying  close  of  their 
lives,  we  hope,  wiped  off"  the  stains  which  their  passions 
in  their  prosperity  left  on  their  memory.  And  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  presume  that  both  were  indebted  for  this 
grace,  under  God,  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Thomas  ?  As  to 
the  saint's  martyrdom,  his  pure  zeal  and  charity  raised 
the  persecution  against  him,  not  any  mixed  cause,  which 
suffices  not  to  give  the  title  of  martyrdom  in  the  Church, 
though  it  often  enhances  its  merit  before  God.  Neither 
ought  a  pretence  affected  by  persecutors  to  make  the 
cause  appear  mixed,  to  deprive  the  martyr  of  an  honour 
which  it  justly  increases  even  before  men,  as  the  fathers 
observe  with  regard  to  some  who  suffered  in  the  primi- 
tive persecutions:  and  as  it  is  remarked  by  Baronius, 
(Annot.  in  Mart,  hac  die,)  Macquer,  (Abre^e  Chronohh 
gique  de  l'Hist.  Eecles.  It)  Siecle,  t.  '2.  p.  4»9.  ed  2. 
1757,)  and  ingenuously  by  Mr.  Hearne  (Fraaf.  in  Cam- 
den; Annal.  Elisab.)  with  regard  to  many  who  suffered 
here  under  queen  Elizabeth. 


peace  to  men  of  good-will  on  earth."     In  the 
end    he  declared,  that   he   should   shortly  leave 
them,  and   that  the    time    of  his  death   was  at 
hand.     All  wept  bitterly  at  this  news,   and  the 
saint,  seeing  their  tears,  could  not  entirely  con- 
tain his  own  :  but  he  comforted  himself  with 
motives    of  holy  faith,  and    stood    some   time 
absorbed  in  God  in  the  sweet  contemplation  of 
his    adorable   will.     The  four  assassins  being 
landed  in   England,  were  joined  by  Renald  of 
Broke,  who  brought  with  him  a  troop  of  armed 
men.     They  went  the  next  day  to  Canterbury, 
and  insolently  upbraiding  the  archbishop  with 
treason,  threatened  him  with   death   unless   he 
absolved  all  those  who  were  interdicted  or  ex- 
communicated.    The   saint    answered,    it  was 
the  pope  who  had  pronounced  those  censures, 
that  the  king  had  agreed  to  it,  and  promised 
his  assistance  therein  before  five  hundred  wit- 
nesses, among  whom  some  of  them  were  pre- 
sent, and  that  they  ought  to  promise   satisfac- 
tion  for    their   crimes    before    an    absolution. 
They,  in  a   threatening  manner,  gave  a  charge 
to  his  ecclesiastics  that  were   present  to  watch 
him,  that  he    might  not  escape  :  for  the  king 
would   make  him  an  example  of  justice.     The 
saint  said  :  "  Do  you   imagine  that  I  think  of 
flying:  No,  no,  I  wait  for  the  stroke  of  death 
without  fear."     Then  showing  with  his   hand 
that  part  of  his  head  where  God  had  given  him 
to  understand   he  should  be  struck,   he   said  : 
"  It  is  here,  it  is  here  that  I  expect  you."     The 
assassins  went  back,  put  on  their  bucklers  and 
arms,   as  if  they  were  going  to  a  battle,  and 
taking  with  them   the   other   armed    men,   re- 
turned  to  the  archbishop,  who  was  then  gone 
to  the  church,  for  it  was  the  hour  of  vespers. 
He  had  forbidden  in  virtue  of  obedience  any  to 
barricade    the  doors,  saying,  the    church  was 
not  to  be  made  a  citadel.     The  murderers  en- 
tered sword  in  hand,  crying  out  :  "  Where  is 
the    traitor?"     No  one    answered  till   another 
cried:   "  Where  is  the  archbishop?"  The   saint 
then  advanced  toward  them,  saying;   "  Here  I 
am,  the  archbishop,   but  no  traitor."     All   the 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  ran  to  hide  themselves, 
or  to  hold  the  altars,  except  three  who  staid  by 
his   side.     The    archbishop    appeared    without 
the  least  commotion  or  tear.     One  of  the  ruf- 
fians said  to  him  :   "  Now  you  must  die."      He 
answered  :    "I  an  ready  to  die   for  God,   tor 
justice,  and    for    the    liberty    of   his    Church. 
But  I  forbid  you  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
(iod,  to  hurt   in    the   least  any  of  my  religious, 
clergy,  or  people.     I  have  defended  the  Church 
as  far  as  I  was  able  during  my  lit'.',  when  1  sa« 
it  oppressed,  and   I   shall    be   happy  if  by  my 
death  at   least,  I   can   restore   its   peace  and  li- 
berty."     He  then  fell  on  his   kness,  and  spoke 
these  his  last  words :  "I  recommend  tnj  soul 
and    the   cause  of  the   Church   to  God,  to   the 
Blessed  Virgin,  to  the  holy  patrons  of  this  place, 
to  the  martyrs  St.  Dionysiue,  and   St.  Elphege 
of  Canterbury."'     lie  then  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers, and  bowing  a  little   his  head,  presented 
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ii  to  ihem  in  silence.  They  first  offered  to 
bring  him  out  of  the  church,  but  lie  said  :  "  I 
will  not  stir:  do  here  what  you  please,  or  arc 
commanded."  The  tear  lest  the  people,  who 
crowded  into  the  church,  should  hinder  them, 
made  them  hasten  the  execution  of  their  design. 
Tracy  struck  at  his  head  first  with  his  sword  : 
hut  an  ecclesiastic  who  stood  by,  named  Ed- 
ward Grim  or  Grimfer,  (who  afterward  wrote 
his  life,)  held  out  his  arm,  which  was  almost 
cut  oil';  but  this  broke  the  blow  on  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  only  a  little  stunned  with  it, 
and  lie  held  up  his  head  with  his  two  hands  as 
immovable  as  before,  ardently  offering  himself 
to  God.  Two  others  immediately  gave  him 
together  two  violent  strokes,  by  which  he  fell 
on  the  pavement  near  the  altar  of  St.  Beunet, 
and  was  now  expiring  when  the  fourth,  Richard 
Briton,  ashamed  not  to  have  dipped  his  sword 
in  his  blood,  cut  off  the  top  part  of  his  head, 
and  broke  his  sword  against  the  pavement ;  then 
Hugh  of  Horsea  inhumanly,  with  the  point  of 
his  sword,  drew  out  all  his  brains,  and  scattered 
them  on  the  floor.6  After  this  sacrilege,  they 
went  antl  rifled  the  archiepiscopal  palace  with  a 
fury  which  passion  had  heightened  to  madness. 
The  city  was  filled  with  consternation,  tears, 
and  lamentations.  A  blind  man  recovered  his 
sight  by  applying  his  eyes  to  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  yet  warm.  The  canons  shut  the  doors 
of  the  church,  watched  by  the  corpse  all  night, 
and  interred  it  privately  the  next  morning,  be- 
cause of  a  report  that  the  murderers  designed 
to  drag-  it  through  the  street.  St.  Thomas  was 
martyred  on  the  29th  of  December,  in  the  year 
J  LTD,  the  fifty-third  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth 
of  his  episcopacy. 

The  grief  of  all  Catholic  princes  and  of  all 
adorn,  at   the  news  of  this  sacrilege,  is 
not   to  be   expressed.      King   Henry,  above  all 
others,   at  the  first  news  of  it,  forgot  not  only 
his  animosity  against  the   saint,  but  even  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
humiliation  and   affliction   of  a   penitent  who 
I  his  sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.      He 
Shut    himself    up     three     days    in     his    closet, 
taking  almost  no  nourishment,  and  admitting 
no    comfort:    and    for   forty  days  never  went 
never  had    his  table  or 'any  diversions 
I,    having  always   before   his  eyes   the 
:    the  holy  prelate.       He  not   only  wept, 
but   howled  and  cried  out  in   the  excess   of  his 
grief.      He  sent  deputies  to  the  pope  to  assure 
bim    that    he   had    neither  commanded  nor  in- 
tended   ■  lie    murder.      His    holiness 
-in-,  and   -cut  two 

to  the  king   into  .Normandy,  who  found 

him  in  '  lying  dispositions  of  a  sin- 

Hia  m  ijestj  swore  to  them  that 

he    aba  .   loins    and    the 

abuses  which  had  excited  the  zeal  of  th 

tored  all  the  Church  lauds  and  revenues 
which    he   had    usurped;   and  was   ordered   for 
ince  to  maintain  two  hundred  soldiers 
■  Bened.  Abbas  iu  viti  Henr.  II.  t.  1 .  p.  12.      . 


in  the  holy  war  for  a  year.  This  miraculous 
conversion  of  the  king  and  restitution  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church  was  looked  upon  as 
the  effect  of  the  saint's  prayers  and  blood. 
Seven  lepers  were  cleansed,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  and  others  sick  of  all  kind  of  dis- 
tempers were  cured  by  his  intercession,  and 
some  dead  restored  to  life.*  Pope  Alexander  111. 

*  Oa  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, see  the  acts  of  his  canonization  ;  the  letter  of  John 
of  Salisbury  to  William,  archbishop  of  Sens,  legate  of 
the  apostolic  see  ;  the  authors  of  the  life  of  this  holy 
martyr,  and  our  historians  of  that  age.  The  keeper  of 
his  shrine,  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  was  commissioned  to 
commit  to  writing  miracles  performed  through  the  saint's 
intercession,  which  came  to  his  knowledge.  An  English 
MS.  translation  of  a  Latin  history  of  these  miracles, 
compiled  by  a  monk  who  lived  in  the  monastery  of 
Christ-church  at  the  time  of  the  saint's  martyrdom,  is 
kept  in  the  library  of  William  Constable,  esq.  at  Burton 
Constable,  in  Holderness,  (1.  n.  267.)  together  with  a  life 
of  St.  Thomas.  Certain  facts  there  mentioned  show  that 
the  king's  officers  had  then  frequent  recourse  to  the  trial 
of  water-ordeal.  Two  men  were  impeached  upon  the 
forest  act  for  stealing  deer;  and  being  tried  by  the 
water-ordeal,  one  was  cast,  and  hanged  ;  the  other,  by 
invoking  St.  Thomas's  intercession,  escaped.  Another 
accused  of  having  stolen  a  whet-stone  and  pair  of  gloves, 
was  convicted  by  the  water-ordeal :  and  his  eyes  were 
dug  out,  and  some  of  his  members  cut  off:  but  were 
perfectly  restored  to  him  by  the  intercession  of  the  mar- 
tyr, which  he  implored.  It  is  here  mentioned,  that  the 
martyr's  body  was  at  first  hid  by  the  monks  in  a  vault 
before  the  altar  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Austin,  but 
was  soon  made  known,  visited  out  of  devotion,  and  ho- 
noured by  the  miraculous  cures  of  several  diseased  per- 
sons. The  monks  kept  the  door  of  the  vault  shut  with 
strong  bolts  and  locks,  and  only  admitted  certain  persons 
privately  to  it;  but  on  Friday  in  Easter  week,  on  the 
nones  [of  April,  the  door  was  opened,  and  all  persons 
were  permitted  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb. 
After  this  some  of  the  saint's  enemies  and  murderers 
mustered  a  troop  of  armed  men  to  steal  the  body  ;  to 
prevent  which,  the  monks  hid  it  a  second  time  behind 
the  altar  of  our  lady  :  yet  it  soon  began  to  be  again  re- 
sorted to.  The  feast  of  the  translation  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Thomas  was  kept  on  the  7th  of  July,  on  which  day, 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  removed 
them  in  1223,  with  the  utmost  state  and  pomp. 

A  MS.  relationiu  English  oftwo  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miracles  wrought  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, is  in  the  hands  of  Antony  Wright,  esq.  iu  Essex. 
Miracle  263.  James,  son  of  Roger  earl  of  Clare,  forty 
days  old,  by  extremity  of  crying,  contracted  a  rupture 
so  desperate,  that  all  the  physicians  declared  it  incurable 
without  an  incision,  which  the  parents  would  not  allow, 
as  too  dangerous,  considering  the  great  tenderness  of 
bis  age  and  constitution.  All  methods  used  for  a  cure 
failing,  the  child  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  age.  The 
countess  his  mother  took  him  mi  her  knees,  put  into  his 
mouth  a  little  particle  of  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas,  winch 
she  had  brought  from  Canterbury,  and  prayed  for  two 
hours  that  St.  Thomas  would  by  his  intercession  with 
God,  restore  him  to  life.  Several  knights,  the  countess 
of  Warwick,  and  others  were  present.  Her  chaplain 
Mr  Lambert,  a  venerable  old  man,  sharply  rebuked 
her  :  but  she  continued  to  pray,  adding  a  vow  that  if  he 
■-■.■is  re  itored,  be  should  be  ottered  to  Hod  at  the  shrine 
of  th,-  martyr,  and  she  would  make  a  pilgrimage  barefoot 
to  Canterbury.  The  infant  at  length  opened  his  eyes,  and 
revived.  The  mother  performed  her  vow,  carried  him  in 
her  arms  to  Canterbury,  whither  she  walked  barefoot. 

The  author  of  this  relation  was  eye-witness  to  many 
of  the  miracles  he  records,  and  the  book  was  abroad  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  public  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  after  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  :  for  the  origiual 
copy  belonged  to  Thomas  Trilleck,  bishop  of  Rochester^ 
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published  the  bull  of  his  canonization  in 
1173.  Philip,  afterward  surnamed  Augustus, 
son  to  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  being  very  sick 
and  despaired  of  by  the  physicians,  the  king 
his  father  spent  the  days  and  nights  in  tears, 
refusing  all  comfort.  He  was  advertised  at 
length  three  nights  in  his  sleep  by  St.  Thomas, 
whom  he  had  known,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
his  shrine  at  Canterbury.  He  set  out  against 
the  advice  of  his  nobility,  who  were  apprehen- 
sive of  dangers :  he  was  met  by  king  Henry 
at  the  entrance  of  his  dominions,  and  con- 
ducted by  him  to  the  tomb  of  the  martyr. 
After  his  prayer  he  bestowed  on  the  church  a 
gold  cup,  and  several  presents  on  the  monks 
with  great  privileges.  Upon  his  return  into 
France,  he  found  his  son  perfectly  recovered 
through  the  merits  of  St.  Thomas,  in  1179. 

God  was  pleased  to  chastise  king  Henry  as 
he  had  done  David.  His  son  the  young  king 
rebelled,  because  his  father  refused  the  cession 
of  any  part  of  his  dominions  to  him  during  his 
own  life.  He  was  supported  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  English  nobility,  and  by  the  king  of 
Scotland,  who  committed  the  most  unheard-of 
cruelties  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  he 
laid  waste.  The  old  king  in  his  abandoned 
condition  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas,  walked  barefoot  three  miles  before 
the  town  over  the  pebbles  and  stones,  so  that 
his  feet  were  all  bloody,  and  at  the  tomb  his  tears 
and  sighs  were  the  only  voice  of  his  contrite 
and  humbled  heart  before  God.  He  would 
receive  a  stroke  of  a  discipline  from  all 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  canons,  and  spent 
there  that  whole  day  and  the  night  following 
without  taking  any  nourishment,  and  made 
great  presents  to  the  church.  The  next  morn- 
ing whilst  he  was  hearing  mass  near  the 
tomb,  the  king  of  Scotland,  his  most  cruel 
enemy,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  small  number 
of  men.  Soon  after,  his  son  threw  himself  at 
his  feet  and  obtained  pardon.  He  indeed  re- 
volted again  several  times:  but  falling  sick, 
by  the  merits  of  St.  Thomas,  deserved  to  die 
a  true  penitent.  He  made  a  public  confession 
of  his  sins,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  and  would  be  dragged  by  it  out  of 
bed  as  the  most  unworthy  of  sinners,  and  laid 
on  ashes,  on  which  he  received  the  viaticum, 
and  died  in  the  most  perfect  sentiments  of  re- 
pentance. As  to  the  four  murderers,  they  re- 
tired to  Cnaresburc;,  a  house  belonging  to  one 
of  them,  namely,  Hugh  of  Morvil,  in  the  west 
of  England,  where,  shunned  by  all    men,  and 

whose  bull  bears  date  March  6th,  1363  ;  and  who  re- 
ceived the  temporalities  of  that  see,  Dec.  26th,  1364, 
Die  thirty-eighth  of  Edward  III.  and  died  about  Christ- 
mas in  1372. 

The  relation  must  be  very  ancient,  because  the  author 
mentions  bishops  giving  confirmation  to  children  whilst 
on  horseback,  and  trials  of  felons  by  water  ordeal.  St. 
Thomas,  he  says,  always  alighted  on  such  occasions, 
but  administered  the  sacrament  in  the  open  air :  and  at 
several  places  where  he  was  known  to  have  alighted  tor 
this  purpose,  crosses  were  afterward  set  up,  and  were 
famous  for  miracles. 


distracted  with  the  remorse  of  their  own  con- 
science, they  lived  alone  without  so  much  as  a 
servant  that  would  attend  them.  Some  time 
after  they  travelled  into  Italy  to  receive  abso- 
lution from  the-pope.  His  holiness  enjoined 
them  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  where  three 
of  them  shut  themselves  up  in  a  place  called 
Moutenigro,  as  in  a  prison  of  penance,  as  the 
pope  had  ordered  them,  and  lived  and  died 
true  penitents.  They  were  buried  before  the 
gate  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  with  this 
epitaph:  "  Here  lie  the  wretches  who  martyred 
blessed  Thomas  archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
The  other  who  had  given  the  first  wound,  de- 
ferred a  little  to  commence  his  penance,  and 
stopping  at  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  there  died  of 
a  miserable  distemper,  in  which  his  flesh  rotted 
from  his  body  and  fell  to  pieces.  He  never 
ceased  to  implore  with  sighs  and  tears  the 
intercession  of  St.  Thomas,  as  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  who  heard  his  confession,  testified. 
All  the  four  murderers  died  within  three  years 
after  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint. 

The  body  of  the  martyr  was  first  buried 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  church:  but  shortly 
after  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  sumptuous  shrine 
in  the  east  end.  So  great  were  the  offerings 
thereat,  that  the  church  all  round  about  it 
abounded  with  more  than  princely  riches,  the 
meanest  part  of  which  was  pure  gold,  garnished 
with  many  precious  stones,  as  William  Lam- 
barte7  and  Weever8  assure  us.  The  largest  of 
these  was  the  royal  diamond  given  by  Lewis, 
king  of  France.  The  marble  stones  before 
the  place  remain  to  this  day  very  much  worn 
and  hollowed  by  the  knees  of  the  pilgrims 
who  prayed  there.  The  shrine  itself  is  thus 
described  by  John  Stow.9  "  It  was  built 
about  a  man's  height  all  of  stone  :  then  upward 
of  plain  timber,  within  which  was  an  iron 
chest  containing  the  bones  of  Thomas  Becket, 
as  also  the  skull  with  the  wound  of  his  death, 
and  the  piece  cut  out  of  the  skull  laid  in  the 
same  wound.  The  timber-work  of  this  shrine 
on  the  outside  was  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  damasked  and  embossed,  garnished  with 
brooches,  images,  angels,  chains,  precious 
stones,  and  great  oriental  pearls  :  the  spoils  of 
which  shrine  in  gold  and  jewels  of  an  inestima- 
ble value,  filled  two  great  chests,  one  of  which 
six  or  eight  men  could  do  no  more  than 
convey  out  of  the  church.  All  which  was 
taken  to  the  king's  use,  and  the  bones  oi  St. 
Thomas,  by  command  of  lord  Cromwell,  were 
there  burnt  to  ashes,  in  September  L538,  oi 
Henry  VIII.  the  thirtieth."  His  hair  shirt  is 
shown  in  a  reliquary  in  the  English  college  at 
Douay:  a  small  part  in  the  abbey  of  Liesse  ; 
a  bone  of  his  arm  in  the  great  church  of  St. 
Waldetrude  at  Mons  :10  his  chalice  in  the  great 
nunnery  at  Bourbourg  :  his  mitre,  and  linen 

7  Lambarte  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,  auno  1565, 

8  Weaver's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  '-*'-'. 

9  Stow's  Annals  in  Henry  VI II. 

1,1  Brasseur,  Thes.  Reliquiarum  Hannoniss,  p.  VJ\). 
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dipped  in  his  blood  at  St.  Berlin's  at  St.  Omer: 
vestments  in  many  other  monasteries,  &c.  in  Che 

i.nu  Countries,  &c* 

Zeal  tor  the  glory  of  God  is  the  first  pro- 
perty,  or  rather  the  spirit  and  perfection  of  his 
holy  love,  and  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  virtue 
of  every  Christian,  especially  of  every  pastor 
of  the  Church.  How  is  God  delighted  to 
shower  down  his  heavenly  graces  on  those  who 
;ire  zealous  tor  his  honour  !  How  will  he  glo- 
rify them  in  heaven,  as  on  this  account  he  glo- 
rified Phinehas  even  on  earth."  What  zeal 
for  his  Father's  glory  did  not  Christ  exert,  on 
earth!  How  did  this  holy  fire  burn  in  the 
breasts  of  the  apostles  and  of  all  the  saints  ! 
but  in  the  exercise  of  zeal  itself  how  many 
snares  are  to  be  feared  !  and  how  many  Chris- 
tian^ deceive  themselves!  Self  love  is  subtle 
in  seducing  those  who  do  not  know  themselves. 
Humour,  pride,  avarice,  caprice,  and  passion, 
frequently  are  passed  for  zeal.  But  the  true 
conditions  of  this  virtue  are,  that  it  be  prudent, 
disinterested,  and  intrepid.  Prudent  in  never 
being-  precipitant,  in  using  address,  in  employ- 
ing every  art  to  draw  sinners  from  the  dan- 
gerous paths  of  vice,  and  in  practising  patience 
in  iii-tructiug  the  most  stupid,  and  in  bearing 
with  the  obstinacy  and  malice  of  the  impeni- 
tent. It  is  a  mistake  to  place  holy  zeal  in  an 
impetuous  ardour  of  the  soul,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  the  result  of  passion.  Secondly, 
it  must  be  disinterested  or  pure  in  its  motive, 
free  from  all  mixture  of  avarice,  pride,  vanity, 
resentment,  or  any  passion.  Thirdly,  it  must 
be  intrepid.  The  fear  of  God  makes  his  ser- 
vant no  longer  fear  men.  John  the  Baptist 
feared  not  the  tyrant  who  persecuted  him:  but 
Herod  stood  in  awe  of  the  humble  preacher.12 
The  servant  of  God  is  not  anxious  about  his 
own  life  :  but  is  solicitous  that  ( J oi I  be  honoured. 
All  that  he  can  suffer  for  this  end  he  looks 
upon  as  a  recompense.  Fatigues,  contempt, 
torments  or  death  he  embraces  with  joy.  By 
bis  constancy  and  fidelity  he  conquers  and 
subdues  the  whole  world.  In  afflictions  and 
virtue  makes  him  magnanimous. 
i  ipanies  him    in  all  places  and  in  every 

situation.      By  this  he  is  great  not  only  in  ad- 
1 1 1  in    under  persecu- 
tions   and    cou. i, nit    in    torments,    but  also    in 
i  ind  prosperity,  amidst  which 

i!  inspires  In. n  with  humility,  moderation,  and 
r.  and  animates  all  his  actions  and  de- 
igioii  and  divine  charity. 

ST.    MARCELL1  3,     \IHJOT    OF    THE 
\i  CEMETES,  C. 

Tin:    Order    of  t he    Acicmetcs    differed    from 
i    I!'  Ilian    monks  only  by  this  particular 
.it    each    monastery    was    divided    into 
::    Nun.  |  irk  vi. 


•  See   Hfcverdea'a  True   Church,  jiart  3.  c.  i 
where  he  answer*  the  ilanden  of  Lesley. 


several  choirs,  which,  succeeding  one  another, 
continued  the  divine  office  day  and  night 
without  interruption  :  whence  was  derived 
their  name,  which  signifies  in  Greek,  with- 
out sleep.  This  institute  was  set  on  foot  by 
a  Syrian  nobleman,  named  Alexander,  who 
had  bore  an  honourable  command  in  the  army 
several  years;  but  renouncing  the  world  in 
402,  built  a  monastery  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  which  he  assembled  four  hun- 
dred monks.  Coming  afterward  to  Constanti- 
nople, he  founded  a  monastery  not  far  from 
the  city,  toward  the  Euxine  sea,  in  which  he 
governed  three  hundred  monks,  whom  he 
divided  into  six  choirs.  Alexander  died  in  43U. 
Bollandus  gives  his  life  on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  he  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  saint 
when  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Menrea, 
but  his  name  seems  never  to  have  been  com- 
memorated in  any  calendar  either  of  the  east- 
ern or  western  Church.  His  successor  John 
removed  his  community  to  a  monastery  which 
he  built  at  Gotnon,  a  mile  from  Constanti- 
nople. St.  Marcellus,  who  was  chose  third 
abbot  of  this  house,  raised  the  reputation  of 
this  order  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  was  a 
native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  and,  by  the  death 
of  his  parents,  who  were  rich  and  of  noble 
descent,  he  was  left  master  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
Considering  seriously  with  what  vanities  the 
little  interval  between  a  man's  birth  and  his 
death  is  usually  filled  in  the  world,  he  con- 
ceived a  great  distaste  of  its  fooleries,  and  re- 
pairing to  Antioch,  made  sacred  studies,  and 
the  exercises  of  devotion,  his  whole  employ- 
ment. By  holy  meditation  he  saw  daily  more 
and  more  clearly  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly- 
occupations  and  enjoyments.  An  infant  with 
all  its  childish  toys  about  it,  thinks  itself  happy  ; 
and  what  are  these,  if  compared  to  those  fool- 
eries which  in  manhood  are  called  business  or 
amusements?  From  this  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  his  love  of  those  which  are  heavenly, 
daily  grew  stronger ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  bestowed  on  the  poor  his  whole  personal 
estate,  and  settled  his  real  estate  upon  a 
younger  brother.  Thus  disencumbered,  he 
repaired  to  Ephesus,  and  there  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  certain  eminent  servants 
of  God.  The  greatest  part  of  the  night  he 
spent  in  prayer,  and  the  day  he  employed  in 
copying  good  books,  by  the  sale  of  which  he 
gained  not  only  his  own  subsistence,  but  also 
wherewith  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  austerity  and  solitude  of  the  Acoe- 
metes  drew  him  thither;  and  taking  the  habit, 
he  ran  in  a  religious  course  with  incredible 
ardour. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  founder 
and  first  abbot,  .Marcellus  had  been  chosen  to 
till  his  place,  had  he  not  concealed  himself  by 
a  timely  flight.  When  he  returned,  John, 
who  had  been  chosen  abbot,  compelled  him  to 
be  his  assistant  in  the  discharge  of  his  oilice; 
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and  upon  his  demise  Marcellus  was  raised  to 
that  dignity.  The  Order  flourished  exceed- 
ingly under  his  prudent  and  saintly  adminis- 
tration ;  and  when  he  was  at  a  loss  how  suffi- 
ciently to  enlarge  his  buildings,  he  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  means  for  that  purpose 
by  Pharetrius,  a  very  opulent  gentleman,  who 
took  the  habit  with  all  his  sons  on  the  same 
day.  About  the  year  465,  Studius,  a  noble- 
man who  had  been  consul  in  463,  founded  for 
him  and  his  monks  a  great  monastery  within 
the  city,  near  the  golden  gate,  in  which  there 
are  said  to  have  been  one  thousand  monks  at 
the  same  time.  This  house  being  called  by  the 
founder's  name,  the  Accemetes  were  from  that 
time  called  Studites.  St.  Marcellus  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  assembled  by 
St.  Flavian  against  Eutyches,  whose  heresy 
our  holy  abbot  condemned,  with  the  prelates 
who  composed  that  venerable  assembly.  St. 
Marcellus  spent  sixty  years  in  a  monastic 
state,  and  his  long  life  was  all  filled  with  good 
works.  He  died  in  485  or  4S6,  and  is  ho- 
noured both  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  on  this 
day.  See  his  authentic  life  in  Surius,  Bulteau, 
Bounani,  Herman,  Scoonbeck,  and  Helyot,  t.  2. 

ST.  EVROUL,  ABBOT,  C. 

Eyroul,  called  in  Latin  Ebrulfus,  was  born 
at  Bayeux,  in  517,  and  was  of  the  most  illus- 
trious family  of  that  country.  But  he  learned 
from  his  cradle  to  esteem  nothing  great  but 
what  is  so  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The  same  sen- 
timents he  made  the  rule  of  his  holy  and  dis- 
interested conduct  in  the  court  of  king  Childe- 
bert  I.  who,  being  charmed  with  his  accom- 
plishments both  of  mind  and  body,  raised  him 
to  several  posts  of  honour  and  authority,  which 
he  never  sought :  for  all  his  ambition  aimed  at 
goods  infinitely  surpassing  those  of  the  earth, 
for  which  he  testified  a  total  indifference,  even 
whilst  they  flowed  in  upon  him  unasked.  He 
showed  by  his  example  how  possible  it  is  for  a 
Christian  to  live  in  the  world  without  being  of 
it  in  spirit,  and  to  possess  riches  without  being 
possessed  by  them.  But  then  he  made  conti- 
nual use  of  the  antidotes  which  heaven  has 
afforded  us  to  fence  our  hearts  against  that 
contagious  air,  which  are  assiduous  prayer, 
pious  reading,  meditation,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  senses.  His  friends  importuned  him 
to  marry,  and  he  chose  a  virtuous  wife,  whose 
inclinations  were  perfectly  suitable  to  his  own. 
By  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  they  mutually 
inflamed  each  other  with  a  desire  of  forsaking 
the  world.  In  this  view  they  agreed  to  a  se- 
paration, and  she  took  the  veil  in  a  holy  nun- 
nery, whilst  he  distributed  his  whole  fortune 
among  the  poor.  It  was,  however,  a  consi- 
derable time  before  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
leave  of  king  Clothaire  I.  (who,  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Childebert,  was  become  master 
of  all  France)  to  retire  from  court.  At  length, 
he  procured  it  by  reiterated  importunities,  and 
vol.  n 


without  delay  took  refuge   in  a  monaslery  in 
the  diocess  of  Bayeux.      By  his   profound  'hu- 
mility, fervour,  and  all  heroic  virtues,  be  gained 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  fellow  monks. 
But  the  respect  which  he  met  with  was  to  him 
a  true  affliction  :  he  regarded  it  as  a  snare,  and 
a  temptation  to  vanity.     To   shun   it,  he,  with 
three  others,  privately  withdrew,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  forest  of 
Ouche,  in   the   diocess  of  Lisieux,  which   was 
only  inhabited   by   wild   beasts    and    robbers. 
These  new  hermits  had  taken  no  measures  for 
provisions.     They  settled  near  a  spring  of  clear 
water,  made    an    inclosure    with   a   hedge   of 
boughs,   and  built   themselves    little    huts   of 
branches  and  mud.     A  country  peasant  disco- 
vered them  in  this  place,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, and  advertised  them,  that  the  wood  was 
a  retreat   of    cruel    thieves :  "  We   are   come 
hither,"  said  Evroul,  "  to  bewail  our  sins ;  we 
place  our  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  who 
by  his  providence  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
we  fear  no  one."     The  countryman  brought 
them  the  next  morning  three  loaves  and  some 
honey,  and  was  so  edified  by  their  conversa- 
tion, that  he  soon  after  joined  them.     One  of 
the  thieves  happening  to  light  upon  them, saw 
there  was  no  booty  to  be  expected,  and,  out  of 
humanity  and  compassion,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  that  their  lives  would  be  in  danger 
from  others  of  his  profession.     Evroul  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  having  God  for  their  pro- 
tector, they  stood   in  fear  of  no  danger  from 
men  who  could  have  no  inducement  to  murder 
those  who  sought  to  hurt  no  man,  and  had  no 
other  occupation  than  to  lead  penitential  lives, 
and  to  please  God.     He  then  powerfully  ex- 
horted  him   to  change  his  life.     The  robber 
was  converted  upon  the  spot,  and  going  to  his 
companions,   brought    many   of  them,  in    the 
same  dispositions  with  himself,  to   the   saint, 
by  whose  advice  they  betook  themselves  to  tdl 
the    land,  and    labour    in    the    country  for  an 
honest  maintenance.    Several  of  them  chose  to 
remain  with  these  anchorets,  in  the  practice  of 
penance.     They  cultivated  the  land,  but  it  was 
too   barren  to   yield  them   sufficient  nourish- 
ment,  even   in   their  most  abstemious  way  of 
living.     But   the    inhabitants   of  the    country 
brought   them   in   a   little    provision.      Evroul 
accepted  their  alms,  but  whatever  remained  he 
gave  immediately  to  other  poor,  reserving  no- 
thing for  the  next  day. 

The  advantages  and  sweets  of  holy  solitude, 
in  uninterrupted  contemplation,  made  him  de- 
sire to  live  always  an  anchoret,  without  being 
burdened  with  the  care  of  others.  But  frater- 
nal charity  overruled  this  inclination,  tor  be 
could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  salvation  of 
his  neighbours.  He  therefore  received  those 
who  desired  to  live  in  penance  under  his  direc- 
tion, for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  build  a  mo- 
nastery at  Ouche  in  Normandy,  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name.  His  community  daily 
increasing,  and  many  offering  him  lands,  he 
4  B 
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built  fifteen  other  monasteries  of  men  or  women, 
of  which  his  own  always  remained  the  chief, 
and  this  he  always  governed  himself.  His 
affability  charmed  every  one:  he  seemed  to 
know  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  serving-  his 
neighbour.  He  used  to  exhort  all  to  labour, 
telling  them,  that  they  would  gain  their  bread 
by  their  work,  and  heaven  hy  serving  God  in 
it.  His  example  sufficed  to  encourage  others; 
In  his  indefatigable  constancy  in  labour,  his 
patience  in  adversity,  his  perfect  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God  in  all  things  with  equal  joy, 
and  his  cheerfulness  in  the  most  severe  prac- 
tices of  perpetual  penance.  He  arrived  at  a 
great  old  age,  though  always  sighing  after  the 
joys  of  eternity.  His  patience  in  his  last  sick- 
ness made  him  seem  never  sensible  to  pain. 
He  lived  forty-seven  days  without  being  able 
to  take  any  thing,  except  a  little  water,  and  the 
sacred  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  never  ceased 
to  exhort  his  disciples  till  he  bid  them  adieu 
with  joy,  shutting  his  eyes  to  this  world  on  the 
29th  of  December,  596.  His  body  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  built. 
His  name  occurs  in  Usuard,  and  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology  on  this  day.  See  his  exact  life  in 
Mabillon,  sa?c.  1.  Ben.  p.  354.  William  of 
Gemblours,  &c.  also  Bulteau,  I.  2.  c.  31. 
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S.  SABINUS,  BISHOP  OF  ASSISIUM, 
AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  MM. 

Abridged  from  their  acts  in  Baluze  and  Barouius. 
A.  D.  304. 

Tun  cruel  edicts  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian, 
against  the  Christians,  being  published  in  the 
year  303,  Sabinus,  bishop  of  Assisium,  and 
several  of  his  clergy,  were  apprehended  and 
kept  in  custody  till  Venustianus,  the  governor 
of  Ktruria  and  Umbria,  came  thither.  Upon 
Ins  arrival  in  that  city,  he  caused  the  hands  of 
Sabinus,  who  had  made  a  glorious  confession 
of  Ins  faith  before  him,  to  be  cut  off;  and  his 
two  deacons,  Marcellus  and  Exuperantius,  to 
be  scourged,  beaten  with  clubs,  and  torn  with 
iron  nails  or  broad  tenters,  under  which  tor- 
tbey  both  expired.  Sabinus  is  said  to 
ind  a  weakness  in  the 
eyes  of  Venustianus  himself,  who  was  there- 
upon converted,  and  afterward  beheaded  for 
th.  Lucius,  his  successor,  commanded 
Sabinus  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  at 

The  martyr  was  buried  a  mile  from 

that  city;  but  Ins  relics  have  been  sine.'  trans- 

-  FaSnza.  St.  Gregory  the  Great1  speaks 

of  a  chapel  built  in  hi^  honour  near  Fermo,  in 

which  he  placed   some  of  his  relics  which  he 

L  7.  ep.  72, 73.1.  ll.ep.20. 


had  obtained  from  Chrysanthus,  bishop  of  Spo- 
leto.  These  martyrs  are  mentioned  on  this 
day  in  Ado,  Usuard,  and  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology. 

How  powerfully  do  the  martyrs  cry  out  to 
us  by  their  example,  exhorting  us  to  despise  a 
false  and  wicked  world  !  What  have  all  the 
philosophers  and  princes  found  by  all  their 
researches  and  efforts  in  quest  of  happiness  in 
it!  They  only  fell  from  one  precipice  into  ano- 
ther. Departing  from  its  true  centre  they  sought 
it  in  every  other  object,  but  in  their  pursuits 
only  wandered  further  and  further  from  it.  A 
soul  can  find  no  rest  in  creatures.  How  long 
then  shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  seduced  in 
their  favour!  be  always  deceived,  yet  always 
ready  to  deceive  ourselves  again  !  How  long 
shall  we  give  false  names  to  objects  round  about 
us,  and  imagine  a  virtue  in  them  which  they 
have  not!  Is  not  the  experience  of  near  six 
thousand  years  enough  to  undeceive  us  !  Let 
the  light  of  heaven,  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
shine  upon  us,  and  the  illusions  of  the  world 
and  our  senses  will  disappear.  But  were  the 
goods  and  evils  of  the  world  real,  they  can 
have  no  weight  if  they  are  compared  with  eter- 
nity. They  are  contemptible,  because  transient 
and  momentary.  In  this  light  the  martyrs 
viewed  them.  Who  is  not  strongly  affected 
with  reading  the  epitaph  which  the  learned 
Antony  Castalio  composed  for  himself,  and 
which  is  engraved  upon  his  tomb  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence.* 

That  peace  and  rest,  now  in  the  silent  grave, 

At  length  I  taste,  which  life,  oh !  never  gave. 

Pain,  labour,  sickness,  tortures,  anxious  cares, 

Grim  death,  fasts,  watchings,  strife,  and  racking  fears, 

Adieu  !  my  joys  at  last  are  ever  crowned  ; 

And  what  I  hop'd  so  long,  my  soul  hath  found. 

ST.  ANYSIA,  M. 

Whilst  the  governor  Dulcitius  carried  on  a 
cruel  persecution  at  Thessalonica  to  deter  the 
Christians  from  holding  religious  assemblies, 
in  304,  in  the  reign  of  Maximian  Galerius,  a 
Christian  young  lady  called  Anysia,  of  rich  and 
noble  parents,  by  whose  death  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  resolved  to  go  to  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful.  As  she  passed  by  the  gate  of  Cas- 
sandra, one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  who  hap- 
pened to  see  her,  was  taken  with  her  beauty, 
and  stepping  before  her  said  :  "  Stay,  whither 
are  you  going?"  Anysia  startled  at  his  inso- 
lence, and  fearing  a  temptation,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead.  The  soldier, 
offended  at  her  silence,  seized  her,  and  asked 
her  roughly,  "  Who  art  thou,  and  whither  art 
thou  going?"  "  I  am,"  said  she,  "  a  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  am  going  to  the  Lord's 
assembly."     "I    will    present'  that,"  said    he, 

*  Quam  vivens  nunmiam  potui  gustare  quietem, 
iMnrhius  in  b  lidajam  statione  fruor: 
1'  lasio,  cura,  labor,  mors,  tandem  et  jmgna  recessit, 
t  urpurea;  et  solum  mens  quod  avebat,  habet. 
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"  and  will  bring  thee  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ; 
for  to-day  we  adore  the  sun  :"  that  day  being 
called  by  the  pagans  Sunday.  Saving  this,  he 
tore  off  her  veil  to  discover  her  face.  Anvsia 
endeavoured  to  hinder  him  ;  but  the  soldier 
enraged,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  it  through 
her  bodj',  so  that  it  came  out  on  the  other  side. 
She  fell  down  immediately,  trembling,  and 
bathed  in  her  blood,  and  there  expired.  Her 
name  occurs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  in  the 
Greek  Synaxary,  and  the  Menology  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  on  the  30th  of  December.  See 
her  genuine  Greek  Acts,  also  her  panegyric  by 
PhilothcMis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  men- 
tioned by  Allatius  and  by  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Grasc.  t.  6.  p.  513.  See  also  Surius,  30th 
Decemb.  Baron,  ad  an.  303.  n.  4S.  Fleury, 
1.  8.  n.  304. 


ST.  MAXIMUS,  C* 

Amidst  the  scandals,  heresies,  and  schisms  by 
which  the  devil  hath  often  renewed  his 
assaults  against  the  Church,  providence  hath 
always  raised  defenders  of  the  faith,  who,  by 
their  fortitude  and  the  holiness  of  their  lives, 
stopped  the  fury  of  the  flood,  and  repaired  the 
ravages  made  on  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  base  apostate  arts.  Thus,  while  Mono- 
thelism  triumphed  on  the  imperial  throne,  and 
in  the  principal  sees  of  the  East,  this  heresy 
found  a  formidable  adversary  in  the  person  of 
the  holy  pope  Martin,  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  whole  Latin  Church,  and  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Greek  Church :  and  while  artifice, 
joined  to  persecution,  laboured  in  the  East  to 
annihilate  the  truth,  faith  shone  with  the 
highest  glory  and  lustre  in  the  zeal,  sufferings, 
and  death  of  St.  Maximus.  Maximus,  sur- 
named  by  the  Greeks  Homologetes,  or  Con- 
fessor, was  born  at  Constantinople  in  580. 
He  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
ancient  families  of  that  city  ;  and  was  educated 
in  a  manner  becoming  his  high  birth,  under 
the  most  ab  e  masters.  But  God  inspired 
him  with  knowledge  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  which  schools  teach,  and  which  the  wise 
according  to  the  world  are  often  unacquainted 
with ;  he  taught  him  to  know  himself,  and 
conceive  a  due  esteem  for  fervour  and  humility. 
In  vain,  however,  his  modesty  sought  to  veil 
his  merit,  it  was  soon  discovered  at  court;  and 
the  emperor  Heraclius  set  so  high  a  value 
on  his  abilities,  that  he  appointed  him  his  fust 
secretary  of  state.  This  busy  scene,  far  from 
weakening  the  fondness  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained for  retirement,  filled  him  with  appre- 
hension, and  determined  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  corruption  and  poison  of  vain  and  worldly 
honours. 

About  this  time  Monothelism  gained  admis- 
sion at  court,  f     The  sensible  progress  of  that 

*  This   life   more   properly  belongs  to   the   13th  of 
August. 

f  The  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  so  called  because 


heresy,  under  the  countenance  of  the  prince, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  complete  his  disgust 
against  a  post  which  exposed  his  faith  to  Buch 

they  admitted  bur  one  will  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  demi- 
Eutychiauism.  Those  thai  chieflj  broached  it  were 
Theodoras  bishop  of  Pharao  in  Arabia,  Sergius  patriarch 

of  Constantinople,  and  Cyrus  bishop  of  Phasis  in  <  .,.- 
chis,  who  was  afterward  raised  to  the  patriate 
Alexandria,  These  prelates  secretly  favour.  .1  U 
of  Kutyches.  In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  thi 
and  of  the  state,  they  received  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  owned  two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  . 
that  he  had  two  distinct  wills;  they  asserted,  that  he 
had  bill  one  will,  compounded  of  the  human  and  divine, 
and  they  called  it  Theandric.  Sergius,  by  birth  a  Syrian, 
was  of  Jacobite  parents.  It  was  by  this  name  the  Euty- 
chians  were  known  in  Syria,  on  account  of  one  Jacob, 
sumamed  Zangal  or  Bardai,  a  Syrian  monk,  and  disciple 
of  Severus  patriarch  of  Autioch,  who  in  his  tune  was  the 
most  zealous  supporter  of  Eutychianism.  This  monk 
greatly  extended  the  doctrine  of  his  master  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Armema,  and  his  followers  impudently  nick- 
named the  Catholics  Melchites  or  Royalists,  because 
they  received  with  the  emperor  the  council  of  Ch 
Sergius,  who  preserved  a  tincture  of  Eutychianism, 
approved  a  letter  that  Theodoras  of  Pharan  had  written 
to  him,  in  which  the  author  owned  but  one  will  in  Je.-us 
Christ.  He  himself  sent  a  letter  to  Theodoras,  wherein 
the  same  error  was  established,  under  the  name  of  Menas, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  then  dead,  falsely 
to  have  been  written  to  pope  Vigilius.  He  brought  over 
to  his  party  Cyrus  bishop  of  Phasis,  and  had  bun  made 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This  betrayer  of  the  faith  found 
a  formidable  adversary  in  the  person  of  St.  Methodius, 
who  a  little  time  after  was  elected  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
Antioch  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens  in  the  year 
of  Christ  638,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  Heraclius.  The 
see  of  this  city  remained  vacant  many  years.  It  appears 
that  Athanasius,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  usurped  the  title 
of  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  he  was  never  elected  .is 
such,  neither  did  he  ever  take  possession  of  this  church. 
Sergius  having  ordained  Maeedonius  in  order  to  till  up 
the  vacant  see  of  Constantinople,  pope  Martin  refused  to 
acknowledge  him,  as  he  was  a  Monothelite.  Maeedo- 
nius, however,  assumed  that  title  in  the  council  which 
those  of  his  party  held  at  Constantinople  in  655.  He 
resided  in  this  city,  as  well  as  his  two  successors,  (ire- 
gory  and  Macarius.  This  last  was  deposed  in  the  sixth 
general  council,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  his 
heresy.  Sergius  imposed  on  pope  Honorius  by  a  letter 
full  of  artifice,  dissimulation,  and  falsehood.  He  pre- 
tended that  his  only  aim  was  to  prevent  disturbances  and 
scandal:  he  even  falsely  advanced  that  St.  Sophronhv, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  (honoured  on  the  1 1th  of  March,! 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  question  concerning  the  will  of 
Jesus  Christ  ought  not  to  be  agitated.  Honorius,  thus 
imposed  on,  returned  in  633  an  answer,  wherein  he 
authorized  silence  on  this  question,  "  not  to  scandalize," 
said  he,  "  many  Churches,  and  'est  ignorant  persons, 
shocked  at  the  expression  of  two  operations,  might  look 
upon  us  as  Nestorians;  or  as  Eutychians,  if  we  admitted 
but  one  operation  in  Jesus  Christ.'*  (Honor.  Kp.  ad  Serg. 
in  actis  cone.  G.  act.  12.  p.  928.)  After  the  death  of 
Honorius  in  638,  the  pontifical  chair  was  occupied  by 
Severinus,  wdio  sat  but  two  months.  In  64(1,  John  the. 
IVth  was  elected,  who  held  a  council  at  Rome,  where 
the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites  was  condemned,  as  like- 
wise the  Ecthesis  of  Heraclius.  The  1 
edict  drawn  up  by  Sergius.  The  emperor  adopted  and 
published  it  in  6"39.  He  began  with  commanding  s.lence, 
touching  one  or  two  operations  in  Jesus  Christ  j  but  he 
afterward  expressly  declared  that  there  was  but  one  will 
in  the  Son  of  (rod.  He  excused  himself  to  pope  John 
the  IVth.  in  saying  that  the  edict  had  been  drawn  up 
..  who  prayed  him  to  sign  it.  When  he  un- 
derstood it  was  condemned  at  Rome,  he  condemned  it 
himself  and  revoked  it.  John  the  IVth  add: 
hnn  Honorius's  apology.  He  there  showed  that  this 
4  b  2 
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dangerous  trials.  He  was  besides  convinced 
that  his  department  in  the  state  would  soon 
burthen  his  conscience  with  the  execution  of 
orders  contrary  to  its  dictates  and  those  of 
religion.  He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  resign,  and  retire  to  a  monastery.  Hut 
not  to  give  umbrage  at  court,  and  to  authorize 
his  retreat,  he  alleged  divers  pretexts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  dread  of  the  Arabs,  who,  by  their 
incursions,  spread  alarm  through  all  the  East, 
and  dared  to  carry  their  insults  to  the  very- 
gates  of  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  were 
exhausted  by  the  wars  they  had  supported  in 
the  West  against  the  Huns,  and  in  the  East 
against  the  Persians.  Their  frequent  defeats 
were  a  just  punishment  of  the  enormities  with 
which  they  provoked  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 
As  they  continued  incorrigible,  divine  justice 
exercised  them  with  a  new  scourge,  and  aban- 
doned them  to  the  Saracens,  a  ferocious  race, 
deriving  their  origin  from  Arabia.  These  bar- 
harians  spread  themselves  like  a  torrent  over 
the  empire,  and  overturned  every  thing  that 
opposed  their  passage. 

Heraclius,  who  in  his  adversity  had  sought 
God  with  all  his  heart,  and  had  experienced 
the  effects  of  his  protection,  on  a  prosperous 
turn  in  his  affairs,  forgot  his  divine  benefactor. 
He  blushed  not  to  declare  for  heresy,  and  to 
put  his  confidence  in  men  studied  in  nothing 
but  the  vile  arts  of  dissimulation  and  deceit. 
He  scandalized  the  whole  empire  by  his  indo- 
lence, and  tarnished  by  shameful  disorders  the 
glory  he  at  first  had  acquired  by  his  bravery 
and  virtue.    He  suffered  the  sect  of  Mahomet* 

pope  had  always  held  with  St.  Leo,  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Jesus  Christ;  that 
he  only  denied,  that  there  were  in  Christ,  as  in  us,  two 
wills  contrary  and  opposite  to  one  another,  that  of  the 

:  that  of  the  spirit;  that  he  had  constantly  taught 
with  the  gospel  that  Jesus  Christ  had  the  will  of  the 
human  nature  which  he  had  united  to  his  divinity.  Pope 
John  the  IVth  died  in  642,  after  having  sat  twenty-one 
months.    Theodoras  succeeded  him. 

u  .Mahomet,  or  rather  Mohammed,  began  to  puhlish 
his  pretended  revelations  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 

I  the  six  hundred  and  eighth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Some  time  after,  with  the  help  of  a  Jew  and  a  Nestorian 

B  compiled  his  Alcoran.    It  is  a  monstrous  heap 

dity  ami  nonsense,  without  design  or  connexion  ; 

and  though  we  find  in  it  some  passages  that  strike  with 

BUT,  the  whole  is  so  foolish   and 

puerile,  ami   so  full  of  repetitions,  that   one  would   need 

'  I  read  any  part  of  it  even  once.    Mahomet 

:•     (  adigna,    and    three  of   the    principal 

inhabitants  .,f  Mecca,  AJbubeker,  Othman,  and  Omar,  to 
embrace  Ins  system  of  religion,  and  called  it  Ulam,  a 
ti  rm,  which,  according  to  Dr. Pocock,  signifies  obedience 

/.<  (/'.,/  mi, l  hit  prophet.  Hence  his  followers  are  distin- 
guished to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Moslem  or  Mussul- 
man.    Mahomet  was  persecuted  by  tin-  Coreishites,  who 

\\  ere  "f  his  own  tribe  :  neither  were  Ins  partisans  spared. 
The  US]  0«toi  Bed  to  Xethreb,  where  he  already  had  many 

disciples;  from  which  tins  town  took  the  name  of  Me- 
dina f  I.nahi,  or  the  pre pint's  town.  It  was  also  Called 
simply  Medina,  or   the   Town.      It  was   from   this   flight, 

which  happened  the  16th  oi  .Inly.  62*2,  that  tin-  Hegira 

of  the  Arabs,  that    is   to   lay,  the   epoch    from  which   the 

Mahometans  date   their  rears,   commenced.     In   628, 

Mahomet  was  declared  chief  m  religious  and  civil  mat- 
ters, with  the  ti'le  of  Prophet.     A  little  after,  lie  reduced 
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to  establish  itself  among  the  Saracens,  who  iti 
his  reiu-ii,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  formi- 
dable empire.  A  succession  of  misfortunes  at 
length  awaked  him  from  his  lethargy.  And 
while  each  day  acquainted  him  with  some  new 
defeat,  he  was  penetrated  with  grief  to  see  the 
Roman  empire,  which  had  given  laws  to  the 
universe,  become  the  prey  of  barbarians.  His 
former  bravery  seemed  to  revive  ;  he  raised 
armies,  but  they  were  constantly  overthrown. 
Astonished  at  the  victories  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  number, 
strength,  and  discipline,  he  demanded  one  day 
in  council  what  could  be  the  cause.  All  hold- 
ing silence,  a  grave  person  of ■  the  assembly 
stood  up,  and  said,  "  It  is  because  the  Greeks 
have  dishonoured  the  sanctity  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  no  longer  retain  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples.  They  in- 
sult and  oppress  one  another,  live  in  enmity 
and  dissentions,  and  abandoned  to  the  most 
infamous  usuries  and  lusts."  The  emperor 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  this  censure.  In 
reality  the  vices  of  the  Greeks  at  that  peiiod 
excited,  according  to  one  of  their  most  cele- 


the  Coreishites  to  his  sect,  as  well  as  the  whole  city  of 
Mecca,  and  seized  on  a  great  part  of  Arabia  before  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Medina,  on  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  Hegira,  the  twenty-third  of  Heraclius,  and  the  six 
hundred  and  thirty-second  of  Jesus  Christ.  Abubeker, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  held  the  sovereignty 
with  the  title  of  Caliph,  or  vicar  of  the  prophet.  Ma- 
homet ordered  his  followers  to  oblige  all  nations  to 
embrace  his  religion,  or  pay  tribute  by  force  of  arms. 
(Alcoran,  ch.  ix.  §  29.  ch.  viii.  §  40.)  Abubeker  employed 
his  forces  in  the  conquest  of  Syria.  His  armies  defeated 
thoce.  of  Heraclius  in  many  baitles,  and  took  Damascus 
the  23d  of  August,  634,  the  very  day  he  died  at  Medina. 
Omar,  one  of  whose  daughters  also  Mahomet  had  married, 
succeeded  him.  He  took  Jerusalem  in  637,  Antioch  in  638, 
and  Alexandria  in  640,  by  his  general  Amrou.  The  reduc- 
tion of  this  city  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  all  Egypt. 
A  little  after,  the  Caliph  seized  on  Tripoli,  and  almost  all 
Barbary.  In  64 1,  one  of  his  armies  reduced  Ispahan, 
capital  of  Persia.  In  the  course  of  Othman's  reign,  who 
succeeded  Omar  in  643,  all  Persia  submitted  to  the  Sa- 
racen yoke  ;  Yazdegerd,  last  king  of  the  Saxanite  family, 
having  been  assassinated  by  his  own  domestics  in  651 
Thus  the  Saracens  in  less  than  thirty  years  founded  an 
empire  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans,  God  employing  this 
people  as  a  scourge  to  punish  the  sins  of  many  nations. 
At  length,  however,  the  vast  dominions  they  possessed, 
were  divided  into  many  kingdoms.  We  have  three 
principal  lives  of  Mahomet,  one  by  M.  de  Boulainvilliers, 
another  by  Prideaux,  and  a  third  by  Gagnier,  Arabic 
professor  at  Oxford.  The  first  is  a  romance,  and  the 
author's  only  aim  in  it  was  to  give  an  advantageous  idea 
of  the  Koran  and  Mahomet,  Prideaux  is  too  partially 
led  by  the  Greek  historians,  who  lived  in  a  country 
distant  from  the  Saracens,  and  whose  countrymen  were 
often  at  war  with  this  people.  Gagnier,  though  a  mean 
heavy  writer,  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  others. 
See  the  history  of  the  first  Saracen  Caliphs  by  Ockley, 
Gagnier' s  successor  ;  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Koran, 
by  Maracci,  with  the  Prodromus  and  Refutatio  Alcorani 
by  the  same  author.  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient.  Keland  de 
Etelig.  Mohamm.  Abulfled.  de  vita  Mohammedis  cum 
versione  et  notis  Joan.  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1723  ;  GregftT. 
Ahult'ur  igi  Histuria  compend.  Dynastiarum,  Arabice  et 
Latine,  ah  Edin.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1663,  two  vols.  Sa'p, 
in  his  preliminary  discourse,  and  in  his  notes  on  the 
Koran,  discovers  too  much  partiality  in  favour  of  Maho- 
metanism, 
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brated  writers,  such  odium,  that  the  very  ihfi-jwill.  St.  Maximus  proved  against  him,  that 
dels  held  them  in  detestation.  Indeed  all  their  |  the  unity  of  persons  in  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
historians  bear  witness  to  their  disorders,  and  .imply  a  unity  of  natures  ;  that,  being  God  and 

the  Arabs  represent  them  in  colours  still  higher   man  at  the  same  time,  the  divine  and  human 


charged.1 

St.  Maximus  declared  himself  on  every  oc- 
casion the  defender  of  the  faith  and  of  virtue. 


natures  must  have  their  respective  powers  of 

volition  ;  that  it  is  an  impiety  to  assert  that  the 
will   by  which  he  hath   created  and  govei 


But  neither  his  example  or  advice  were  followed,    things  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  be  ate  and 

Seeing  then  that  his  employment  was  incom-  drank    on  earth,    and   prayed   his   Father  to 

patible  with  his  principles,  and  that  he  strove    remove  from    him,   if  possible,   the   chalice   of 

in  vain  to  arrest  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent,    Ins   passion;  that    the  will  is  a  property   cs- 

he  extorted  from  the  emperor  a  permission  to  sential  and  inseparable  from  the  nature,  so  that 

retire  to  Chrysopolis,  where  he  took  the  mo- J  in  denying  Jesus  Christ  a  human  will,  you 

nastic  habit.     In  his  solitude,  he  recommended  j  strip  him  of  an  essential  part  of  his  humanity, 

to  God  the  calamities  of  his  people,  and  armed    ~ 

himself  with  fortitude  against  the   dangers  to 

which  his  soul  was  exposed.     Dreading  even 

in  his  monastery  the  snares  which  the  heretics 

laid  on  every  side,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Africa, 

in  search  of  a  more  secure  retreat.     Sergius 

the  Monothelite,   patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

dying  about  the  end  of  the  year  63S,  he  was 

succeeded  by  Pyrrhus  a  monk  of  Chrysopolis. 

Pyrrhus  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor; 

like  him,  a  famous  stickler  for  heresy.     Hera- 

clius,    who    died   in    641,   was  succeeded    by 

Constantine,  his  eldest  son.  This  prince  sur- 
vived  his   father  but  one   hundred   and  three 

days.  His  step-mother  Martina  and  the  pa- 
triarch were  accused  of  poisoning  him.2  At 
least  it  is  certain  that  Pyrrhus,  in  concert  with 
that  princess,  placed  her  son  Heracleonas  on 
the  imperial  throne,  in  prejudice  of  Constantius, 
son  of  Constantine.  But  they  were  not  long 
able  to  maintain  this  unjust  usurpation.  Before 
the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year,  Constan- 
tius was  put  in  possession  of  the  empire  by  the 
people:  Martina  had  her  tongue  torn  out,  ami 
Heracleonas  his  nose  slit,  and  were  both  sent 
into  banishment  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
Pyrrhus,  having  just  reasons  to  fear  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  secretly  withdrew  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  fled  into  Africa,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  friends  and  proselytes  to  Mo- 
nothelism.  St.  Maximus  finding  the  Catholic 
faith  thus  dangerously  exposed,  exerted  his 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  preserve  its  in- 
tegrity. Pyrrhus,  a  perfect  dissembler,  affected 
notwithstanding  to  be  lavish  in  the  praise  of 
Maximus,  whom  he  had  never  even  seen, 
Pyrrhus  having  quitted  the  monastery  of 
Chrysopolis  before  the  saint  had  retired  to  it. 

The  patrician  Gregory,  governor  of  Africa, 
engaged  St.  Maximus  to  hold  a  public  confer- 
ence^with  Pyrrhus,  in  hopes  of  his  conversion. 
It  was  accordingly  held  at  Carthage  in  July, 
645.  Along  with  the  governor  there  was  a 
respectable  and  numerous  assembly  of  bishops 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Pyrrhus 
arguing  that  as  there  was  but  one  person 
iu  Jesus  Chpist  which  wills,  concluded  thence, 
that  there  could    be  in  hiin  no  more  than  one 

"  Theophan.  Ckron.  p.  276.  Oekley,  Hist,  ties  Sarraz. 
i  I.  p.  193. 

*  Theophan.  Cedraenus,  &c. 


hich  is  demi-Eutychianism,  and  that  in  rea- 
soning consequentially,  pure  Eutycbianism 
must  be  admitted,  which  consists  in  denying 
that  there  are  two  distinct  natures  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Maximus  justified  afterward  Saint 
Menas  of  Constantinople,  Vigilius,  and  Ilo- 
norius.  This  last,  doubtless,  was  wrong  in 
agreeing  for  some  time  to  be  silent  on  the 
article  in  question  ;  but  he  had  only  denied 
that  there  were  two  contrary  wills  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  in  us,  that  is  to  say,  a  will  of  con- 
cupiscence which  revolts  against  the  spirit. 
The  saint  proved  this  point  by  the  express 
testimony  of  abbot  John,  who,  in  quality  of 
secretary,  had  written  the  letter  of  Hononus, 
wherein  he  makes  his  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject to  John  IV.  successor  of  Honorius  himself. 
"  Sergius  having  written  that  some  admitted 
two  contrary  wills  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  an- 
swered that  these  wills  could  not  be  admitted, 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  could  not  be  in  Jcmis 
Christ  a  will  of  the  flesh  and  a  will  of  the  spirit, 
as  in  us  sinners."3  Maximus  confirmed  this 
doctrine  in  showing  that,  iu  the  Father,  tlie 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  but  one 
will,  because  the  three  divine  persons  have  but 
one  and  the  same  nature.* 

The  issue  of  this  conference  was,  that  Pyr- 
rhus declared  he  had  no  more  difficulties  about 
any  article,  and  showed  a  great  desire  to  pre- 
sent in  writing  his  retractation  to  the  pope. 
He  kept  bis  word;  and,  repairing  to  Rome, 
he  put  into  pope  Theodore's  hands,  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  a  paper, 
wherein  he  condemned  all  he  had  done  or 
taught  against  the  faith.5  After  so  solemn 
a  retractation,  Theodore  ordered  that  a  chair 
should  be  placed  for  him  at  the  side  of  the 
altar,  and  charged  himself  with  the  expense  of 
his  maintenance.  But  Pyrrhus  soon  renounced 
the  orthodox  sentiments  he  had  published. 
On  his  coming  to  Ravenna,  he  relapsed  into 
his  errors,  at  the  instigation  of  the  i 
who  flattered  him  with  die  hope  of  recovering 
the  see  of  Constantinople.      One   Paul,  also  a 

3  See  Nat.  Alex.  Hid  le  Honor.   Gra- 

veson,  ibid.    Tournely,  <le  Ineam,  Sue, 

i  See  let  Disput  cum  Pjr.hu,  inter  op.  S.  Maximi  ; 
et  Cone.  t.  o.  p.  1784. 

5  Anastas.  ia  Theodor.  Theoph  ad  ami.  'JO.  Heracl. 

p.  zr4. 
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Monothelite,  then  occupied  that  see.  He  per- 
suaded  the  emperor  Constantius  to  substitute 
for  the  Ecthesis,  published  by  his  grandfather 
Heraclius,  a  new  edict,  which  favoured  neither 

party,  and  imp  ised  silence  in  the  point  con 
troverted,  This  edict  appeared  in  648,  under 
the  name  of  the  Typus,  or  the  Formulary. 
Pope  Theodore,  informed  of  the  apostasy  ot 
Pyrrhns,  in  a  council  held  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  pronounced  against  him  a  sentence 

immunication  and  deposition;  as  also 
against  Paul,  whom  he  had  in  vain  endea- 
TOUred  to  reconcile  to  the  Church  by  his  let- 
ters and  by  his  legates.  He  also  condemned 
the  Typus  of  Constantius.  But,  before  he  saw 
the  conclusion  of  this  business,  he  was  taken 
off  by  death  the  20th  of  April,  649.  St.  Mar- 
tin succeeded  him.  St.  Maximus  paid  this 
pope  a  visit  at  Rome,  and  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Lalerau,  which  was  held  in  the 
month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  640. 
Paid  dying-  in  655.  Pyrrhns  was  reinstated  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople;  but  he  did  not  sur- 
vive his  reestablishment  more  than  four  months 
and  twenty-three  days;  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Peter,  a  priest  of  the  same  church, 
also  a  Monothelite. 

The  holy  pope  Martin  dying*  in  655,  Saint 
Maximus  was  arrested  at  Rome,  by  the  em- 
peror's order,  and  brought  to  Constantinople, 
with  Anastasius,  his  disciple,  and  another 
Anastasius,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  the 
Ro  nan  Church.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
ot  their  arrival,  two  officers  and  ten  life-guards 
were  sent  to  remove  them  out  of  the  vessel, 
ami  conduct  them  to  different  prisons  under  a 
strict  guard.  Some  days  after,  they  were  led 
to  the  palace,  and  into  a  hall  where  the  senate 
was  assembled,  surrounded  by  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people.  St.  Maximus  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  the  treasurer  loaded 
him  with  reproaches,  and  asked  him,  in  a  very 
angry  tone,  if  he  were  a-  Christian.  Yes,  an- 
swered Maximus,  by  the  grace,  of  our  Lord 
J  Christ.  The  treasurer  then  accused  him 
ol  treason,  alleging  he  had  persuaded  Peter, 
governor  of  Numidia,  not  to  send  troops  to 
Egypt  to  expel  the  Saracens,  which  gave  these 

ins   the  opportunity   of  making  them- 

.    not    only    of  that   country,  but 

e  of  Pentapolis,  Tripoli,  and  the  pro- 

'■      It  was  not  hard  lor  Maximus 

to  justify  himself.      Put  at  the  same   time   he 

that,  being  at   Home,    he    had   said   to 

er,  .that  the  emperor's  power  was  not 
sacerdotal  ;  that  the  union  proposed  by  the 
Typus  could  not  be  received ;  that  the  silence 
a  real  suppression  of  the  faith, 
which  could  never  be  permitted;  that,  with 
such  principles,  Jews  and  Christians  might  be 
united,  these  silent  on  baptism,  those  on  cir- 
cumcision ;  that  this  union  would  find  room 
with  the  Arians  also,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
conaubstanuality  of  the  Word.  The  treasurer, 
not    knowing  what  to  answer  to  this  discourse, 


only  said  that  a  man  such  as  Maximus  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  in  the  empire.  Others 
added  reproaches  still  more  injurious.  Anas- 
tasius, the  saint's  disciple,  was  afterward 
examined  ;  but  as  he  could  not  raise  his  voice 
high  enough  to  be  heard  by  all,  the  guards  buf- 
feted him  so  cruelly,  that  they  left  him  for 
half  dead.  The  two  confessors  were  then 
brought  back  to  prison.  The  same  evening 
the  patrician  Troi'lus,  accompanied  with  two 
officers  of  the  palace,  came  to  see  Maximus, 
with  a  design  to  persuade  him  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Church  of  Constantinople. 
The  saint  desired  that  they  would  pre- 
viously condemn  the  heresy  of  the  Monothe- 
lites,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
council  of  Lateran,  and  reproached  them  with 
having  changed  their  own  doctrine.  As 
they  accused  him  of  condemning  them  all, 
he  answered,  "  God  forbid  I  should  condemn 
any  one  :  but  I  would  rather  die  than  err 
against  faith  in  the  smallest  article."  The 
officers,  pressing  him  to  receive  the  Typus  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  confessing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  acknowledged  two  wills  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  displease  the  emperor,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  offend  God."  As  they  accused 
him  of  turning  others  by  his  example  from 
communicating  with  the  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  of  staining  the  reputation  of  the 
emperor,  by  condemning  the  Typus,  he  justi- 
fied himself,  declaring  that  he  was  far  from 
taxing  the  prince  with  heresy,  since  the  Typus 
was  not  his  work  ;  which  he,  moreover,  did 
not  sign  until  he  had  been  imposed  on  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Church ;  he  added,  that  he 
ardently  wished  to  see  him  disavow  it,  as  Hera- 
clius had  disavowed  the  Ecthesis.  Maximus  and 
his  disciple  underwent  a  second  interrogatory 
in  the  council-chamber  at  the  palace  before  the 
senate,  at  which  were  present  Peter,  patriarc'h 
of  Constantinople,  and  Macarius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  both  Mouothelites.  Here  they  again 
declared  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  to  the  definition 
of  the  council  of  Lateran.  After  several  de- 
bates, they  were  remitted  to  prison.  At  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  a  messenger  from  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  Maximus  to  submit.  As  he  was  threatened 
with  excommunication  and  a  cruel  death,  he 
answered,  that  all  he  desired  was  that  the  will 
of  God  be  done  in  his  regard.  The  day  after 
this  conference  he  was  banished  into  Thrace, 
with  the  two  Anastasiuses.  Maximus  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Dizye,  Anastasius  the 
chancellor  to  Selymbria,  and  the  other  Anasta- 
sius to  Perbere,  which  was  at  the  extremity  of 
[lie  province,  and  of  the  empire.  They  were 
brought  to  these  places,  without  provision  for 
theii  subsistence,  and  with  no  other  covering 
than  a  lew  rags.  A  little  time  after,  commis- 
saries arrived  to  examine  the  saint  anew  in  the 
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place  of  his  exile.  They  were  sent  by  the 
emperor  and  the  patriarch.  There  were,  among 
others,  with  them  a  bishop  named  Theodosius. 
Maximus  proved  before  them,  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  two  wills  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  it  is  never  lawful  to  suppress  the  doctrine 
of  faith.  His  arguments  were  so  convincing 
that  Theodosius  agreed  the  Typus  to  have  a 
dangerous  tendency  :  and  the  commissaries 
even  went  so  far  as  to  sign  an  act  of  reconci- 
liation with  Maximus.  Theodosius,  moreover, 
promised  to  go  to  Rome,  and  make  his  peace 
with  the  Church.  Then  all  rose  up  weeping 
with  joy  ;  and,  after  praying  some  time  on 
their  knees,  they  kissed  the  book  of  the  gos- 
pels, the  cross,  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  laid  their  hands 
on  them  in  confirmation  of  their  agreement. 
Theodosius,  at  taking  leave,  made  the  saint  a 
present  of  some  money  and  clothes. 

After  all,  this  reconciliation  came  to  nothing. 
In  the  year  656,  the  emperor  sent  the  consul 
Paul  to  Bizye,  with  orders  to  bring  Maximus 
back  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Theodorus  de 
Rege,  near  Constantinople.  There  was  no 
regard  paid  to  the  age  or  rank  which  the  saint 
once  held  at  court :  he  was  treated  on  the 
road  with  the  last  barbarity.  He  arrived  at 
Rege  the  13th  of  September.  The  patricians 
Epiphanius  and  Troilus,  as  well  as  the  bishop 
Theodosius,  went  to  visit  him  there,  attended 
with  a  numerous  train.  They  insisted  much 
on  the  promise  he  had  made  of  submitting  to 
the  emperor's  request.  Maximus  answered, 
that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  prince  in  all 
things  that  regarded  temporal  matters.  Upon 
which  loud  clamours  were  raised  against  him, 
and,  after  some  debate,  the  patrician  Epipha- 
nius addressed  him  thus  :  "  Hear  the  envoy  of 
the  emperor.  All  the  West  and  all  those  who 
have  been  seduced  in  the  East  have  their  eyes 
fixed  on  you.  Are  you  willing  to  communicate 
with  us,  and  receive  the  Typus?  We  come  in 
person  to  salute  you  ;  we  present  you  our 
hand,  we  will  wait  on  you  to  the  cathedral, 
and,  along  with  you,  there  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  solemn  man- 
ner acknowledging  you  our  father.  We  are 
persuaded  that  all  those  who  have  separated 
from  our  communion  will  no  sooner  see  you 
communicating  with  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople than  they  will  follow  your  example." 
"  My  lord,"  said  Maximus,  directing  his  dis- 
course to  the  bishop  Theodosius,  "  we  must 
all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
You  know  the  solemn  agreement  that  hath 
been  made  between  us,  ratified  on  the  gospels, 
on  the  cross,  on  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  of  his  holy  mother."  "  What 
would  you  have  me  do?"  answered  Theo- 
dosius, bowing  his  head,  and  in  the  tone 
of  a  flatterer  willing  to  pay  his  court,  "  what 
would  you  have  me  do,  seeing  the  emperor  is 
of  another  opinion?"     "Why  then,"    replied 
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gospels?  For  my  part,  I  declare  that  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  comply  with  your  demand. 
What  reproaches  would  J  not  suffer  from  my 

conscience,  what  answer  could  J  make  to  God, 
if  I  renounced  the  faith  tor  human  respects  V 
At  these  words  they  all  rose  up  in  transports 
of  rage  ;  they  fell  upon  the  saint,  they  buffeted 
him,  they  tore  his  beard,  they  covered'  him  with 
spittle  and  filth  from  head  to  foot ;  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  wash  his  clothes  to  remove 
the  infectious  stench,  which  hindered  a  near 
approach  to  him.  "  It  is  wrong,"  said  Theo- 
dosius, "  to  treat  him  in  this  unworthy  sort, 
it  were  enough  to  report  his  answer  to  the 
emperor."  They  then  gave  over  their  ba. 
barous  treatment,  and  confined  themselves  to 
abusive  insolent  language.  Then  Troilus 
said  to  the  holy  abbot,  "  We  only  ask  you  to 
sign  the  Typus ;  believe  what  you  will  in 
your  heart."  "  It  is  not  to  the  heart  alone," 
replied  Maximus,  "  that  God  hath  confined 
our  duty ;  we  are  also  obliged  to  confess  Jesus 
Christ  before  men."  "  With  my  advice,"  said 
Epiphanius,  "  you  would  be  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  to  be  bruised  and  spit 
upon  by  the  populace."  "  If  the  barbarians 
left  us  time  to  breathe,"  said  some  others, 
"  we  would  treat  you  as  you  deserve,  the 
pope  himself,  and  all  your  followers."  They 
all  then  withdrew,  saying,  "  This  man  is 
possessed  with  the  devil  ;  but  let  us  first 
dine  before  we  make  a  report  of  his  insolence 
and  obstinacy  to  the  emperor."  The  morn- 
ing after,  St.  Maximus  was  sent  under  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  Selymbria,  and  from  thence 
brought  to  the  camp.  As  it  was  reported 
that  he  denied  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  the 
mother  of  God,  he  pronounced  anathema 
against  the  supporters  of  such  a  heresy.  He 
gave  instructions  in  the  camp,  which  were 
heard  with  much  respect;  and  all  besought 
God  to  grant  him  the  necessary  courage  to  finish 
happily  his  course.  His  guard,  seeing  how 
much  he  was  honoured,  removed  him  two  miles 
distant ;  then  suffering  him  to  rest  a  while, 
they  obliged  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  Perbere,  where  they  shut  him  up 
in  a  prison.  Some  time  after,  Maximus  and 
the  two  Anastasiuses  were  brought  back  again 
to  Constantinople.  They  were  made  to  appear 
before  a  synod  of  Monothelites,  who  anathe- 
matized them,  with  the  pope  Martin.  Sophro- 
nius,  and  all  those  that  adhered  to  them.  The 
sentence  pronounced  against  them  ran  thus: 
"  Having  been  canonically  condemned,  you 
would  justly  undergo  the  severity  of  the  law 
for  your  impieties.  But  although  there  be  no 
punishments  proportioned  to  your  crimes,  we 
choose  not  to  treat  you  according  to  the  rigour 
of  the  law  ;  we  touch  not  your  hie,  abandon- 
ing you  to  the  justice  of  the  sovereign  Judge. 
We  order  the  prefect  here  present,  to  conduct 
you  to  the  praetorium,  where  after  having  been 
whipped,  your  tongue,  the  instrument  of  your 
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hand,  with  which  yon  have  written  these  blas- 
phemies, cut  off!  We  will  that  you  be  after- 
ward exposed  in  the  twelve  wards  of  the  city  ; 
then,  that  von  be  banished,  and  imprisoned  the 

remainder  of  your  days,  to  expiate  by  tears 
your  sins."  Maxim  us  and  the  two  Anastasiuses 
having  suffered  at  Constantinople  the  punish- 
ment signified  by  tins  sentence,  were  banished 
among  the  Lazi,  in  the  [European  Sarmatia, 
oward  the  Pains  Meeotis. 

They  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  banish- 
ment the  8th  of  June,  662.  They  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  The  monk  Anasta- 
sius  was  conducted  to  Sumas  :  the  torments  he 
had  endured,  joined  tothe  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, weakened  him  so  much,  that  he  died  the 
24th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The  other 
Anastasius  did  not  long  survive  him.  Maximus 
not  being  able  to  ride,  or  bear  the  ordinary  car- 
riages, was  conducted  in  a  litter  to  a  castle 
called  Schemari,  near  the  country  of  the  Alani. 
He  foretold  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  end  of  the  same  year  662,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  following'.  He 
was  fourscore  years  old.  The  Greeks  celebrate 
two  feasts  in  his  honour;  one  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  the  other  the  13th  of  August.  It 
is  this  last  which  Baronius  and  Baillet  assign 
for  the  day  of  Ins  death.  But  Falconius thinks 
he  died  the  21st  of  January,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Synaxary  of  the  Greeks,  the  transla- 
tion of  his  relics  to  Constantinople,  from  the 
monastery  of  St.  Arsenius,  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  August.*  See  the  acts  of'St.  Maximus,  the 
authentic  relations  of  his  interrogatories  and 
sufferings,  and  other  ancient  pieces  concerning 
Ins  life,  ap.  Combefis,  t.  1.  Oper.  S.  Maximi. 
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Pontifical,  published  by  Anastasius,  Rutin,  &c. 
t  the  morarns,  Tillemont,  t.  7.  p.  267.  Orsi, 

A.  D.  335. 

St.  Sylvester,  whom  God  appointed  to  go- 
vern his   holy  Church  in   the   first  years  of  her 

•    \\  e    I   IV6  many  works   of  St.  Maximus,  which  the 
tmroed   P.  Combefis  caused  to   l>e  printed  at  Paris  in 
i  it  of  mystic  or  alle- 

gorical commentaries  on  divt  rs  books  of  the  bci  ipture  ; 
ii  ataxies  on  the  works  attributed  to  St.  Denis  the 
..i  the  Monothe- 
tic  discourse :  spiritual  maxims, 
v  on  charity,  and  some  letters.     Photius  (cod. 
were  less  harsh, 
and  thai  I  in  the  choice  of  lus  ex- 

i  ■  cts  might   proceed   from   tran- 

v  in  Ins  dispute  with  Pyrrhus:  we  may 
ii  ks  t.i  the  persecutions, 
which  at  once  overwhelmed  lus  mind  and  body.  There 
are  many  works  of  St.  Maximus  which  have  never  been 
\  rinted  See  Montfaucon,  BibL  Coislin.  a  pag.  307.  a<l 
peg.  Ill,  item  pag.  112. 


temporal  prosperity  and  triumph  over  her  per- 
secuting enemies,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
son  to  Rulinus  and  Justa.  According  to  the 
general  rule  with  those  who  are  saints  from 
their  cradle,  he  received  early  and  in  his  in- 
fancy the  strongest  sentiments  of  Christian 
piety  from  the  example,  instructions,  and  care 
of  a  virtuous  mother,  who  for  his  education  in 
the  sound  maxims  and  practice  of  religion,  and 
in  sacred  literature,  put  him  young  into  the 
hands  of  C'haritius  or  Carinus,  a  priest  of  an 
unexceptionable  character  and  great  abilities. 
Being  formed  under  an  excellent  master,  he 
entered  among  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  was 
ordained  priest  by  pope  Marcellinus,  before  the 
peace  of  the  Church  was  disturbed  by  Diocle- 
sian,  and  his  associate  in  the  empire.  His  be- 
haviour in  those  turbulent  and  dangerous  times 
recommended  him  to  the  public  esteem,  and  he 
saw  the  triumph  of  the  cross  by  the  victory 
which  Constantinegained  overMaxentius  within 
sight  of  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 312.  Pope  Melchiades  dying  in  January, 
314,  St.  Sylvester  was  exalted  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  the  same  year  commissioned  four 
legates,  two  priests  and  two  deacons,  to  re- 
present him  at  the  great  council  of  the  Western 
Church,  held  at  Aries  in  August,  in  which  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  which  had  then  sub- 
sisted seven  years,  and  the  heresy  of  the  Quarto- 
decimans  were  condemned,  and  many  impor- 
tant points  of  discipline  regulated  in  twenty-two 
canons.  These  decisions  were  sent  by  the 
council  before  it  broke  up  with  an  honourable 
letter  to  pope  Sylvester,  and  were  confirmed  by 
him  and  published  to  the  whole  Church.1  The 
general  council  of  Nice  was  assembled  against 
Arianism  in  325.  Socrates,8  Sozomen,3  and 
Theodoret,4  say  that  pope  Sylvester  was  not 
able  to  come  to  it  in  person  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  but  that  he  sent  his  legates.  Gela- 
sius  of  Cyzicus5  mentions,  that  in  it  "  Osius 
held  the  place  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  together 
with  the  Roman  priests  Vito  and  Vincentius." 
These  three  are  named  the  first  in  subscriptions 
of  the  bishops  in  the  editions  of  the  acts  of 
that  council,0  and  in  Socrates,  who  expressly 
places  them  before  Alexander,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  Eustathius,  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch.*  St.  Sylvester  greatly  advanced  religion 
by  a  punctual  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of 
his  exalted  station  during  the  space  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  eleven  months;  and  died  on  the 
31st  of  December,  335.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,     St.  Gregory  the  Great 

'  See  epist.  Synodi  Arel.  ad  Sylvest.  Pap.  Cone.  t.  1 
p  1  125. 
■  Socr.  1.  1.  c.  U.  Sozom.  I.  I.e.  f<. 

4  Theodoret,  1.  I.e.  7. 

•'  Gelas.  Cys.  Hist.  Cone.  Nicien.  1.  2.  c.  5.  t.  2.  Cone 
9  Cone.  t.  2.  p.  50. 


*  The  history  of  Constantino's  donation  of  Rome  is 
refuted  by  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Annal.  Baron  Panebroke,  Act. 
Sanct  Nat.  Alexander,  Hist.  Keel.  Kuns,  t.  4  Oper. 
Mamachi,  Orig.  Christ,  t.  2.  p  232,  kc. 
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pronounced  his  ninth  homily  on  the  gospels  on 
his  festival,  and  in  a  church  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  his  memory  by  Pope  Symma- 
chus.7  Pope  Sergius  II.  translated  his  body 
into  this  church,  and  deposited  it  under  the 
high  altar.  Mention  is  made  of  an  altar  con- 
secrated to  God  in  his  honour  at  Verona  about 
the  year  500  ;  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient Martyrology  called  St.  Jerom's,  published 
by  Florentinius,  and  in  those  of  Bede,  Ado, 
Usuard,  &c.  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  1227, 
made  his  festival  general  in  the  Latin  Church  ; 
the  Greeks  keep  it  on  the  10th  of  January. 

After  a  prodigious  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  almost  all  the  world  over  during  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years,  the  persecuting 
kingdoms  at  length  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
submitted  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  a  God 
crucified  for  us.  This  ought  to  be  to  us  a 
subject  of  thanksgiving.  But  do  our  lives 
express  this  faith  ?  Does  it  triumph  in  our 
hearts  ?  It  is  one  of  its  first  precepts  that  in 
all  our  actions  we  make  God  our  beginning 
and  end,  and  have  only  his  divine  honour  and 
his  holy  law  in  view.  All  our  various  employ- 
ments, all  our  thoughts  and  designs  must  be 
referred  to.  and  terminate  in  this,  as  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
meet  in  the  centre.  We  ought  therefore  so  to 
live  that  the  days,  hours,  and  moments  of  the 
year  may  form  a  crown  made  up  of  good  works, 
which  we  may  offer  to  God.  Our  fbrgetful- 
ness  of  him  who  is  our  last  end,  in  almost  all 
that  we  do,  calls  for  a  sacrifice  of  compunction 
in  the  close  of  the  year:  but  this  cannot  be 
perfect  or  acceptable  to  God,  unless  we  sin- 
cerely devote  our  whole  hearts  and  lives  to  his 
holy  love  for  the  time  to  come.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  into  the  sources  of  former  omis- 
sions, failures,  and  transgressions,  and  take 
effectual  measures  for  our  amendment,  and  for 
the  perfect  regulation  of  all  our  affections  and 
actions  for  the  future,  or  that  part  of  our  life 
which  may  remain. 

ST.  COLUMBA,  V.  M. 

The  new  Paris  Breviary  fixes  hei  death  either 
in  258  or  in  273.  The  latter  date  reduces  it 
to  the  journey  which  Aurelian  took  into  Gaul 
in  that  year,  when  he  gained  a  great  victory  at 
Chalons.  She  suffered  at  Sens.  1 1  or  relics 
were  kept  in  the  Benedictin  abbey  till  they 
were  dispersed  by  the  Huguenots,  together 
with  those  of  many  other  saints  kept  there,  as 
Baillet  observes.  St.  Owen,  in  his  life  of  St. 
Eligius,  mentions  a  chapel  which  bore  her 
name  at  Paris. 

ST.  MELANIA  THE  YOUNGER. 

Melania    the   Elder   was    of  a   most    noble 

Spanish  family,  though  descended  of  a  Roman 

i  Cone.  t.  I.  p.  1368. 


pedigree,  and  a  relation  of  St.  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  second  to  no  one  in  Aquitain  and  Spain 
in  riches  or  nobility.  Being  married  young, 
she  was  left  a  widow  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  she  Baid 
to  God:  "  Now,  O  Lord,  I  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  devote  myself  without  distraction  to  thy  ser- 
vice." Having  put  her  son  Publicola  into  the 
hands  of  good  tutors,  she  embarked  with  Ru- 
finus  for  Egypt  in  371  :  and  after  spending 
six  months  in  visiting  the  monks  of  those  parts, 
went  into  Palestine,  but  so  much  disguised 
that  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  cast  her  into 
jail  for  visiting  certain  prisoners,  till  she  made 
herself  known  to  him,  and  then  he  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  respect.  After  some  time  she 
built  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem,  wore  a  coarse 
habit,  and  had  no  other  bed  than  a  rough  cloth 
spread  on  the  floor,  without  any  other  cover 
than  a  sackcloth.  Thus  she  lived  in  Palestine 
twenty-seven  years,  making  prayer  and  the 
meditation  of  the  holy  scriptures  her  principal 
employment.  Her  son  Publicola  grew  up,  and 
becoming  most  accomplished  in  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  mind  and  body,  was  married 
to  Albina,by  whom  he  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  this  latter  being  our  saint.  She 
was  married  at  thirteen  years  of  age  to  Pinian, 
the  son  of  Severus,  who  had  been  prefect  of 
Rome.  Her  children  both  died  young,  and 
by  her  moving  discourses  and  entreaties  she 
gained  his  consent  that  they  should  bind  them- 
selves by  mutual  vows  to  serve  God  in  perpetual 
chastity.  The  elder  Melania,  at  this  new-,  left 
the  East,  and  returned  to  Rome,  after  having 
been  thirty-seven  years  absent.  She  was  met 
at  Naples  by  a  train  of  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  who  at- 
tended her  from  thence  glittering  in  rich  attire. 
and  sumptuous  equipages.  The  bumble  Me- 
lania travelled  at  their  head,  meanly  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  clothed  with  coarse  and 
threadbare  garments.  During  her  stay  in  Rome 
it  was  her  first  care  to  caution  Pinian  and  her 
grandaughter  against  the  heresies  of  that  Bge. 
She  staid  in  the  West  four  years,  during  which 
interval  she  took  a  journey  into  Africa.  There 
she  received  news  of  the  death  of  her  son 
Publicola.  At  her  return  to  Rome  she  advised 
Pinian  and  our  saint  to  give  what  they  pos- 
sessed to  the  poor,  and  to  choose  some  remote 
retirement.  This  council  they  readily  em- 
braced, and  were  imitated  by  Albina  Avita. 
a  niece  of  Melania,  after  converting  her  hus- 
band From  the  errors  of  idolatry,  induced 
him  to  join  her  in  a  vow  of  perpetual  conti- 
nency.  Their  sou  Asterius,  and  their  daughter 
Eunomia,  followed  the  same   example.      All 

these  fervent  and  illustrious  persons  went  toge- 
ther to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Paulinus  at  Nola.  So 
many  wonderful  conversions  astonished  not  only 
Rome,  but  all  Christendom.  The  elder  Melania 
had  no  sooner  completed  this  great  work,  but 
she  hastened  back  to  her  dear  solitude.  The 
tumult  of  Rome  made  that  great  city  seem  to 
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her  a  place  of  exile,  and  :i  true  prison  ;  nor  was 

Bhe  able  to  bear  the  noise  of  the  world,  and 
the  distraction  of  visits.  Rufinus  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  Sicily,  where  he  died.  Melania 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  distributed  the  residue  of 
her  money  among  the  poor,  and  shut  berselt  up 
in  a  monastery.  But  exchanged  ttris  mortal 
life  for  a  belter,  forty  days  alter,  in  the  year  410, 
being  about  sixty-eight' years  old.  Melania  the 
Elder  seemed  some  time  too  warmly  engaged 
with  Rufinus  in  the  defence  of  Origen.  The 
commendations  which  St.  Austin,  St.  Paulinus, 
and  others  bestow  on  her,  bear  evidence  to  her 
orthodoxy  and  her  edifying  virtue,  though  her 
name  has  never  been  placed  among  the  saints, 
unless  she  be  meant  on  the  8th  of  June  in  the 
manuscript  calendar  mentioned  by  Chiffletius, 
a-  Papebroke  and  Josenh  Assemani1  take 
notice. 

Albina,  Melania  the  Younger,  and  Pinian 
first  made  over  their  estates  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
reserving  those  which  they  possessed  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Africa.  They  made  free  eight 
thousand  of  their  slaves,  and  those  who  would 
not  accept  of  their  freedom,  they  gave  to  the 
brother  of  Melania.  Their  n.ost  precious  fur- 
niture they  bestowed  on  clinches  and  altars. 
Their  first  retreat  was  in  retired  country  places 
in  Campania  and  Sicily,  and  their  time  they 
B]  it  in  prayer,  reading,  and  visiting  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  in  order  to  comfort  and  relieve 
hem.  For  this  end  they  also  sold  their  estates 
in  Italy,  and  passed  into  Africa,  where  they 
made  some  stay,  first  at  Carthage,  and  after- 
ward at  Tagaste,  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Alypius,  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  this 
city.  In  a  journey  they  made  to  Hippo,  to  see 
St,  Austin,  the  people  there  seized  Pinian,  de- 
manding that  St.  Austin  would  ordain  him 
|  riest.  But  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  by 
promising  that  if  he  ever  took  holy  orders,  it 
siiould  be  to  serve  their  church.  The  poverty 
and  austerity  in  which  they  lived  seven  years 
appeared  extreme.  Melania  by 
arrived  at  such  a  habit  of  long  fasting, 
'  to  eat  only  once  a  week,  and  to  take 
^  but  l.r.ad  and  water,  except  that  on 
us  to  her  bread  she  added  a  little 

Bi  e  Jos.  Assem.  in  Caltnd.  p.  522. 


oil.  Their  occupation  was  to  read  and  copy 
good  books  ;  Pinian  also  tilled  his  garden.  In 
417  they  left  Africa  and  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  continued  the  same  manner  of  life 
St.  Melania  buried  her  mother  Albina  in  433, 
and  her  husband  Pinian  two  years  after.  She 
survived  him  four  years,  shutting  herself  up  in 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  which  she  built  and  go- 
verned. Her  cell  was  her  paradise  ;  yet  she 
left  it  to  go  to  Constantinople,  to  convert  her 
uncle  Volusian,  who  was  an  idolater,  and  she 
had  the  comfort  to  see  him  baptized,  and  die 
full  of  hope  and  holy  joy.  After  she  had  closed 
his  eyes,  she  made  haste  back  to  Jerusalem. 
She  went  to  Bethlehem  to  pass  Christmas-day 
at  the  holy  crib,  and  came  back  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  found  herself  seized  with  her  last 
sickness,  which  she  discovered  to  those  about 
her.  A  great  number  of  hoiy  monks  and  others 
visited  her,  whom  she  exhorted,  and  when  she 
saw  them  weep,  tenderly  comforted.  She  de- 
parted to  our  Lord  in  the  year  439,  the  fifty- 
seventh  of  her  age,  on  a  Sunday,  which  was 
the  31st  of  December,  on  which  day  her  name 
stands  in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  See  Pal- 
ladius  in  Lausiac,  and  several  letters  of  St. 
Paulinus,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Austin,  &c.  Her 
Greek  Acts  extant  in  Metaphrastes  are  trans- 
lated in  Lipomannus,  t.  5.  Other  Greek  acts 
of  the  same  age  are  mentioned  and  commended 
by  Allatius.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  t.  6.  p. 
548.  and  Fontanini,  Hist.  Eccl.  Aquil.  1.  4. 

Men  often  say,  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  so 
much  for  salvation.  But  the  example  of  the 
saints  ought  to  convince  us,  that  we  are  bound 
at  least  by  extraordinary  watchfulness  and  ler- 
vour  to  surpass  the  multitude,  and  not  go  with 
the  world.  In  the  general  torrent  of  example 
every  one  flatters  himself,  and  relies  upon  the 
crowd  which  goes  the  same  way.  Men  follow 
one  another  to  run  upon  destruction:  they  are 
seduced,  and  they  seduce.  We  perhaps  rely 
sometimes  on  the  example  of  those  who  follow 
ours.  Does  not  Christ  assure  us  that  the  way 
to  life  is  narrow,  and  trod  by  few?  If  we  are 
content  to  follow  the  crowd,  we  condemn  our- 
selves by  taking  the  broad  way.  The  saints  by 
fearing  to  fall  into  it,  seemed  to  set  no  bounds 
to  their  fervour. 
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We  here  subjoin  an  Irish  Calendar,  that  the 
reader  may  the  more  readily  find  out  the  pages 
wherein  the  virtues  and  sufferings  of  the  saints 
honoured  in  this  country  are  mentioned. 
We  think,  with  a  rational  confidence,  that  the 
perusal  of  those  pages  will  be  edifying-  to 
Irishmen  of  every  denomination  :  to  those 
who  are  bewildered  in  the  theological  contra- 
dictions of  the  present  age,  and  to  those  who 
still  travel  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors. 
The  former  steering  by  the  unerring  card  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  will  learn  what  the  faith 
was  which  Ireland  received  in  the  fifth  century; 
and  the  latter,  steady  to  that  faith,  will  be  ex- 
cited by  the  example  of  their  countrymen  in 
ancient  times,  to  practise  in  the  present  those 
virtues  by  which  faith  is  crowned.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  truth  of  very  important  considera- 
tion, that,  among  the  remote  nations  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  Irish  have  been  singular  by 
deviating  in  no  instance  whatever  from  the  doc- 
trine originally  preached  to  them.  Through 
the  course  of  eleven  centuries  no  charge  of 
heteredoxy  was  laid  against  them  ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  great  relaxation  of  morals  to- 
ward the  close  of  that  long  period,  yet  the  iden- 
tity of  their  faith  was  acknowledged.  This 
reference  therefore  to  the  history  of  religion  in 
Ireland  must  have  a  salutary  effect,  as  no  sus- 
picion of  fallacy  can  attend  the  information  it 
invariably  affords ;  for  it  establishes  a  fact,  to 
us  the  more  interesting,  as  it  involves  the  true 
use  of  religious  controversy,  without  partaking 
of  its  bitterness. 

Here,  in  the  extremity  of  the  West,  in  a 
sequestered  island,  God  was  pleased  to  kindle 
lights  which  illumined  pagan  nations,  who  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  on  the 
demolition  of  the  Roman  empire.  Rome, 
stripped  of  her  imperial  power,  and  a  prey  to 
barbarians,  lost  all  her  splendour  except  what 
she  derived  from  the  rays  of  the  gospel.  Amidst 
civil  depression  she  triumphed,  and  extended 
her  spiritual  conquests  to  regions  which  her 
arms  never  subdued.  By  converting  Ireland 
to  her  faith,  she  raised  up  champions  for  its 
propagation,  and  through  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries,  Christendom  bore  witness 
to  their  zeal  and  their  sanctity.  At  home,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  founded  cities  in  the 
midst  of  deserts,  which  they  cleared  and  culti- 
vated with  their  own  hands.  Their  districts, 
called   Termons,*    were   held    sacred    by  the 

*  The  word  Termon  is  a  compound  from  the  Latin 
terra  xmmunis,  i.  e.  land  not  only  free  from  regal  imposts, 
but  from  all  hostile  invasion  even  in  the  course  of  a  civil 


princes  who  were  the  donors  of  them:  nor  did 
the  most  cruel  domestic  wars  disturb  the  repose 
of  their  monasteries  and  schools.  This  immu- 
nity of  the  Termon  districts  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  permanent  law,  so  revered  by  the  body 
of  the  Irish  nation,  that  through  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years  the  violation  of  it  would 
ensure  absolute  disappointment  to  the  most 
daring  ambition.  Depredation  on  a  Termon 
impressed  a  character  of  infamy,  which  every 
warring  party  avoided  ;  as  the  incurring  it  would 
render  the  trespasser  odious,  and  give  a  decisive 
superiority  to  an  adversary  in  the  field.  Such 
a  state  of  perfect  repose  amidst  the  calamities  of 
war  hath,  we  believe,  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  other  country:  and  to  that  state  un- 
doubtedly was  owing  the  frequent  voyages  or 
princes  and  students  from  most  parts  of  Europe 
in  those  days  to  Ireland,  as  to  the  emporium  ot 
literature,  and  habitation  of  true  liberty.  Abroad 
in  South  and  North  Britain,  in  Germany,  in 
Burgundy,  and  in  France,  those  holy  men  con 
verted  heathens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
most  celebrated  universities  in  Europe.  We 
cannot  surely  be  mistaken,  when  we  recom- 
mend a  retrospect  to  men  and  times,  under  this 
description.  To  contrast  them  with  our  own 
times,  divided  by  various  and  varying  theolo- 
gical systems,  disgraced  also  by  contentions  as 
uncharitable  as  they  are  endless  ;  a  moment  is 
not  left  for  hesitation  on  the  judgment  we 
ought  to  form,  or  the  example  we  ought  to 
follow 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  learned  author 
of  this  work  had  given  us  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
saints  more  in  detail  than  he  has  done.  But 
he  certainly  was  obliged  to  trust  to  short  ab- 
stracts, through  the  difficulty  or  rather  impos- 
sibility of  coming  at  the  originals  now  dispersed 
through  private  hands  in  various  countries 
resorted  to  by  Irish  Catholics,  since  the  time 
that  their  country  ceased  to  be  the  asylum  of 
religious  liberty. 

war.  To  enumerate  the  Termons  of  Ireland  woultl  take 
up  more  room  than  can  be  spared  in  an  epitome  of  gene- 
ral ILigmlogy.  Some  of  the  principal  were  those  •>!'  the 
great  St.  Columbe-kill,  who  renounced  his  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Ireland,  and  embraced  the  monastic 
habit.  He  it  was  who  founded  the  Termons  of  Dair- 
magh  (now  Durrough )  in  the  king's  county  ;  Kills  in 
Meath;  Sord  (now  written  Swords)  near  Dublin;  Deny 
in  Tirconal;  Hy  in  North  Britain,  \c.  t'lunard  in 
Meath  founded  by  St.  Finian ;  llonmacnois  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  the  heart  of  Ireland, 
founded  by  St.  Kiaran  ;  Lismure  in  Monster  I  j 
thag  Mochuda  ;  Benchor  in  the  Ards  of  Lister,  by  St. 
Couigall;  Glendaloch  by  St.  CoemgeOj  &c.  &c. 
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i.  St.  Fanchea,  (or  Faine,)  Virgin,  in  the 
sixth  century. 
St.   Mochua,    (or  Moncain,)  called    also 

Cluanus,  Abbot,  sixth  century. 
St.  Mochua,    (called   Cronan,)   Abbot  of 
Balla.* 
7.  St.  Kentigerna,  Widow,  an.  72S. 
!).  St.  Foelan,  Abbot,  son  of  St.  Kentigerna. 

15.  St.    Ita,    (or   Mida.)   of   Cluain-credhail, 

Virgin,  an.  569. 

16.  St.  Fuisey,    Confessor,     brother    to     St. 

Foilan,  Martyr,  and    to  St.  Ultan,  an. 
650,  or  652. 

17.  St.  Nennius,  (or  Nennidius,)  Abbot,  sixth 

century. 

18.  St.  Deicolus,  (or  Dichul,)    companion  of 

St.  Columban,  an.  625. 

19.  St.  Blaithmac,  Abbot  of  Hy,  Martyr,  an. 

793.f 

20.  St.  Fechin,  Abbot  of  Fobhar,  an.  664. 

21.  St.  Macclain,   (or  Maleallan,)  Abbot,  an. 

978. 
St.  Forannan,  Abbot,  an.  9S2. 
26.  St.  Conon,  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Alan,  an. 

6484 
29.   St.  Gildas,  the  Albanian,  an.  512.§ 
31.  St.  Maodhog,  or  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Ferns, 

an.  632. 

*  St.  Mochua,  of  Balla,  died  on  the  30th  of  March, 
an.  ii  37,  according  to  Colgan,  Act.  SS.  Hib.  j>.  789. 

f  St.  Blaithmac  suffered  in  823,  according  to  the 
Four  Blasters.     Colg.  ib.  p.  128. 

*  St.  Conon  is  mentioned  on  the   13th,  in  Act.  SS. 

5  On  St.  Gildas..  see  Act.  SS.  p.  178 

The   Irish  calendars  commemorate  on  the  2d  of  this 

St  Blunchin,  the  tir^t  Bishop  of  Limerick.     On 

St.  Albert,   Bishop  in  Monster,  eighth  century. 

On  the  9th,  St.  Finan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarue,  an.  660. 

On  the  20th,  St.  Molagga,  Confessor,  patron  of  Tech- 

tn  Minister,    seventh  century.      On   the   '27th, 

\l>bot  of  Kill-nallein  Breffney, 

1       le  JOth,  St.  Amuichad,  Confessor,  dis- 

5t  Corcran  in  Inis-cealtra,  an.  1043. 
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1.  St.  Brigit  of  KLildare,  Virgin.* 

St    Kiuiiii,  Virgin. 
I.  St.  Modan,  Abbot,  seventh  century.f 
r.  St.  1  '         -  lor,  Bixth  century. 

Vitracta,  (or  Tarahata,)  Virgin, contem- 
porary of  Sainl  Patrick. 
St.  Erhard,  Abbot,  eighth  century. 
St  Erlulph,  M 


•  According  I  mm.  p.  C>19.)  St. 

Brigit  di  try,  thirty  years  after  the 

death  of  St  Patrick. 

+  On  St.  Modan,  see  Vet.  SS.  Bib.  p.  252  j  on  St. 
Krhard,  ib.  ad  S  Jaa  p.  22.     On  St.  Erlulph,  ib.  p.  240, 

and  mi  St  Tan 


13.  St.  Modomnoc,   Bishop  of  Tiprat-fachna 
in  Ossory,  sixth  century. 

16.  St.  Tanco,  (or  Tatto,)  Martyr,  an.  815. 

17.  St.  Luman,  first  Bishop  of  Trim  in  Meath. 
St.  Fintan,  Abbot  of  Cluain-ednach,  sixth 

century. 

The  Irish  commemorate  also  on  the  1st  of  this  month, 
St.  Darduglacha,  Abbess  of  Kildare,  disciple  of  St. 
Brigit,  an.  524.  Ou  the  Gth,  St.  Mel,  Bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  an.  488.  On  the  7th,  St. 
Meldan,  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  Loch-Orbsen  in  Con- 
naught,  seventh  century.  On  the  9th,  St.  Cairecha, 
surnamed  Dergain,  of  Cluain-buiren,  Virgin,  an.  577. 
On  ihe  1 1th,  St.Ethchen,  Bishop  of  Cluainfoda,  an.  577. 
On  the  12th,  St.  Sedulius,  Abbot  or  Bishop  of  Dublin, 
an.  785. 


MARCH. 


5.  St.  Kiaran  Saigir,  Bishop. 
St.  la,  Virgin. 

6.  St.  Fridolin,  Confessor,  an.  538. 

St.  Cadroe,   Confessor,  Companion  of  St. 
Macclain,  or  Malcallan,  an.  975.* 
8.  St.  Sennan,  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  Inis- 
cathaig,  an   island    in  the  river  Shan- 
non, an.  544. 

St.  Psalmoid,  Anchoret,  an.  589. 
1.  St.  yEno-us,  Abbot  of  Tainlacht,  near  Dub- 
lin, an.  824. 

St.  Gerald,  a  Briton,  Abbot  of  Mayo,  an. 
732. 

St.  Mochoemoc,  (or  Pulchertus,)  Confessor 
an.  655. 

6.  St.  Finian  the  Leper,  Confessor,  sixth  cen- 

tury. 

7.  St.   Patrick,    Bishop,  Apostle  of  Ireland, 

an.  464. t 
St.  Frigidian,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  an.  578 
St.  Cuthbert,    Bishop  of  Lindisfarue,   an. 

687.J 
St.  Enna,  (or  Endeus,)  Abbot  of  Arra-na- 

naomh,  sixth  century. 
St.  Cammin,  Abbot  of  Inis-cealtra,  an.  653. 
St.  Rupert,  (or  Robert.)  Uishop  of  Saltz- 

burg,  eighth  century. § 


*  On  St.  Cadroe,  see  Act.  SS.  Hib.  p.  494. 

f  In  the  Trias  Thauin.  p.  234.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  died  an.  493. 

*  St.  Cuthbert,  according  to  his  MS.  life  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  library,  was  born  at  Ceaunanes,  or  Kells,  in  Meath, 
By  his  mother  Saba,  a  princess  who  led  a  holy  lite,  he 
was  grandson  of  Murertach,  king  of  Ireland,  an.  533. 
See  Colg.  p.  659. 

§  St  Rupert  is  adjudged  to  Ireland  by  Colgan  and 
others,  Act.  SS.  p.  756. 

The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  1st,  St.  Monennius, 
Bishop  of  Cluainfearta-Brendain,  an.  570.  On  the  (5th 
St.  Coirpre,  Bishop  of  Cmaimnacnois,  ninth  ceutury. 
On  the  Kith,  St.  Ferfullus,  (or  Ferfugillus  Abbot  and 
Bishop  of  Cluain-dolcan  near  I)  ibliu,  an.  78  t  <>ii  the 
24th,  St.  Mac-cartin,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  an  ;>0(i.  [See 
his  life  on  the  15th  of  August.]  Also  St.  Cariaia, 
Bishop  of  Armagh,  an.  587.  On  the  30th  St.  Fergus, 
Bishop  of  Drornlethglass,  (Down,)  an.  58J. 
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St.  Bronacha,  (or  Bronana,)  Abbess  of 
Glen-sechis. 

St.  Tigernach  of  Cluanois,  Bishop,  suc- 
cessor to  St.  Maccartin  in  Clogher,  an. 
550. 

St.  Becan,  contemporary  of  St.  Columb 
kille. 

St.  Celsus,  (or  Ceallach,)  Bishop  of  Ard- 
magh,  an.  1 129.* 

St.  Finan,  Abbot  of  Ccann-etich, 

St.  Maccai,  Abbot,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick. 

St.  Aid,  Abbot  of  Achadh-araidhe. 

St.  Ruadhan.  Abbot  and  Bishop,  called 
one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  Ireland, 
an.  5S4. 

St.  Laisrean,  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  an. 
638. 

St.  Malrubius,  Abbot  of  Benchor,  an.  721. 

St.  Ruins,  (or  Rutin,) of  Glendaloch,  Con- 
fessor. 

St.  lbar,  Bishop,  an.  500. 

St.  Macull,  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  an. 
498. 

St.  Cronan,  Abbot  of  Roscrea,  an.  640. 

St.  Fiachna,  Monk  of  Lismore,  an.  630. 


*  The  feast  of  St.  Celsus  is  kept  ou  the  7th. 

The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  4th,  St.  Tigernach, 
Bishop  of  Cluain-macnois.  resigned  to  him  hy  St. 
Kiaran,  an.  548.  On  the  6th,  St.  Cathubius,  Abbot  of 
Achadh-chinn,  an.  5)4.  On  the  8th,  St.  Keufalad, 
Abbot  of  Benchor,  an.  704.  On  the  14th,  St.  Killian, 
Abbot  of  Bir,  6<Jfi.  On  the  I6rh,  St.  Tedffalius,  Abbot 
or  Bishop  of  Lann-ela,  an.  709.  On  the  17th,  St. 
Leochadius,  Abbot  of  Lismore,  an.  634.  On  the  "21st, 
St.  Berachns,  Abbot  of  Benchor,  an.  663.  On  the  27th, 
St.  Asicus,  first  Bishop  of  Elphin,  promoted  by  St. 
Patrick. 


MAY. 


1.  St.    Brio"us,    Bishop,    an.    502.     Colgan, 

MSS. 
8.  St.  Wiro,     (or  Bearaidhe,)    Bishop,    an. 
650.* 
St.  Odrian,  Bishop. 

St.  Gybrian,  Confessor,  eighth  century. 
10.  St.  Comgal,  Abbot  of  Benchor,  an.  600. 
St.  Cataldus,  Bishop  of  Tarentutn,  seventh 
century. 

14.  St.  Carthag  Mochuda,  Bishop  of  Lismore, 

an.  637. 

15.  St.  Dympna,  Virgin  and  Martyr.) seventh 
St.  Genebrard,  Martyr.  /century. 

*  The  author  of  Trias  Thaum.  p.  112.  places  the 
death  of  St.  Wiro  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  ;  and  this  appears  more  probable,  as  his  compa- 
nion St  Plechelm  is  said  to  have  died  an.  732 
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Abbot  of  Cluain-fearta,  an. 


Brendan 

578. 
17.   St.  Maw,  Confessor. 

St.  Silave,  (orSilan,)  Bishop,  an.  1100. 
22.  St.  Conal,  Abbot  of  Inis-coel  m  Tirconal. 
25.  St.  Dumhade,  Abbot  of  Hy,  an.  7  17. 
30.  St.  Maguil,  Confessor,  companion  of  St 

Fursey,  an.  685. 

The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  1st,  St.  Brecan,  in 
whose  honour  the  church  called  Tempul-Brecain  was 
dedicated  in  the  greater  Arran,  and  Kil-Brecain  in  the 
diocess  of  Killaioe.  Also  St.  Mochamih.  About  of  Tir- 
daglas,  disciple  of  St.  Columb,  an.  5- 1.  And  St.  Ultan, 
Abbot,  brother  to  SS.  Fursey  and  Foilan,  an  680 
On  the  3d,  St.  Conlaeth,  first  Bishop  of  Kilda 
founder  of  that  cathedral  with  the  as 
Brigit,  in  whose  honour  it  was  dedicated:  he  died  an. 
519,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  at  Kildare.  <  >n 
the  8th,  St.  Indracht,  Martyr,  op  whom  see  Act.  SS. 
Hib.  ad  5  Feb.  On  the  16th',  St.  Fidmunius  of  Raithen, 
brother  to  St.  Fidharleus,  an.  750.  Also  St  Afaclaisre, 
Abbot  of  Benchor,  an.  645.  and  St.  Carantocus,  (or 
C'arnech,)  a  Briton  who  assisted  St.  Patrick  On  the 
22d,  the  Translation  of  the  relics  of  SS.  Patrick,  Brigit, 
and  Columb. 


JUNE. 


3.  St.  Coemgen,  (or  Keivin,)  Abbot  of  Glen- 

daloch, an.  618. 

4.  St.  Petrocus,  Confessor,  a  Briton,  an.  564. 
SS.  Breaoa  and  Buriana.  "\  irgms. 

St    Nennoca,  Virgin,    an.   467.     Colgan 
MSS. 

7.  St.  Colman,   (called  Mocholmoc,)    Bishop 

of  Dromore,  an.  610. 

8.  St.  Svra,  sister  to  St.  Fiacre,  seventh  cen- 

tu'ry. 

9.  St.  Coluiwb-kill,  Abbot,  an.  597. 
11.  St.  Tochumra  of  Kilfenora,  Virgin. 

St.  Tochumra  of  Kitmore,  Virgin. 

13.  St.  Damhuade,  Virgin. 

14.  St.  Nennus,  Abbot,  an.  654. 

St.  Psalmodius,   disciple  of   St.    Brendan, 
seventh  century. 

15.  St.  Vauge,  Hermit,  an.  5S5. 

17.  St.  Molingus,  (called  Dairchilla,)   Bishop 

of  Ferns,  an.  697. 
20.  St.  Gobain,  Martyr,  seventh  century. 
?6    St.    Babolen,   companion   of   St.    Fursey, 

seventh  century. 

The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  6th,  St.  Coca,  (or 
Coga,)  \  irtjin,  in  whose  honour  was  dedicated  the 
church  ofKilcock  in  Leinster,  on  the  borders  of  Meath. 
On  the  8th.  St.  Bronius,  Bishop  of  Cuil-irra  in  Con- 
naught,  an.  511.  On  the  9th,  St.  Baitheniu,  Ablnrt  of 
Hy,  disciple  of  St.  Columb.  On  the  11th.  St.  Ifacta- 
lius,  Bishop  of  Kitcullen  in  Leinster,  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  an.  548.  Ou  the  12th,  St.  Coemanus,  con- 
verted by  St  Patrick,  an.  500.  And  St.  Forannan, 
Abbot  of  Benchor,  634.  On  the  13th,  St.  Macnisius, 
Abbot  of  Cluaiu-macuois,  disciple  of  St.  Kiaran.  an. 
590. 
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JULY 


1.  St.  Rumold,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  an.  775. 
'A.   St  Gutbagon,  Recluse,  eighth  century. 
•I.  St    Finbar,  Abbot. 

St.  Bolcan,  Abbot,  disciple  of  St.  Patrick. 
.').  St.  Modwena,  Virgin,  ninth  century. 

St.  Edana,  Virgin. 
6.  St  Pal  lad  i  us,    Bishop  and    Apostle  of  the 
Scots,   in    Ireland   and  North-Britain, 
an.  450. 
St  Moninna,  Virgin  and  Abbess  of  Sliabh- 
cuillin  in  Ulster,  an.  518. 
S.  St.  Kilian,   Bishop,   and   his  companions, 
SS.  Colman  and  Totnan,  Martyrs,  an. 
68S. 
11.  St.   Drostan,  Abbot   of   Dal-eongail,   an. 

809.     Colgan  MSS  * 
14.  St  bins,  Bishop  of  Athfoda  in  Leinster, 

disciple  of  St.  Patrick. 
17.  St.  Turnin,   Confessor,  companion  of  St. 
Foilan. 

21.  St.  Arbogastus,    Bishop  of  Strasburg,  an. 

678.     Act.  SS.  Hib. 

22.  St.  Dabius,  Confessor. 

24.  St.  Declan,  first  Bishop  of  Ardmore. 

25.  St.  Nissen,  Abbot,  baptized  by  St.  Patrick. 
27.  St.  Congal,  Abbot  of  JabhnaHivin. 

St.  Luican,  of  Kill-luican,  Confessor. 

*  Supposing  the  death  of  St.  Drostan  in  809,  he  must 
have  made  his  profession  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Columb-kill,  or  of  St.  Columban,  not  under  either  of 
these  saints  :  the  former  having  died  in  597,  the  latter 
in  615. 

The    Irish  commemorate  on  the    1st,    St.   Cumian, 

Bishop  of  Aendrum  in  Ulster,  an.  658.     On  the  3d,  St. 

German,  first  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  disciple  of  St. 

Patrick.     Also    St.  Killen,  (or  Chilian,)  Abbot  of  Hij, 

an.  747.     On  the   8th.   St.   Aid,    Abbot   of  Tirdaglas, 

martyred  by  the  Norwegians,  an.  843.     On  the  9th,  St. 

German,  Patron  of  Cluain-seanhho  in  the  diocess  of  Kil- 

1  .   the    16th,  St.  Torbach,  Bishopof  Ardmagh, 

Also  St.  Braccan,  Abbot  of  the  monastery  in 

Meath,  called    from  him    Ardbraccan,  an.  650.     Ami  St. 

Bishop,  an.  630.     On  the  18th, 

St.  Crouan,  Abbut  of  (Jluain-macuois,  an.  637. 


AUGUST. 


St.   Peregrinus,   fin   Irish  Cu-coigcriche,) 
Hermit  an.  643. 
LuanuR,  Abbot  of  Cluain-feartaMolua, 

an.  622. 
Si    Nathy,  (or  David,)  Patron  of  Achonry. 
St.  Pedlimid,   Bishop   of  Etilmore,   sixth 

century. 
St.  Blaan,  Bishop.* 


*  The  death   of   vt    Blaan   is   placed  by    Dempster    in 

441'".  but  i  -in-  sainj  was  a  disciple  of  St. 

who  died  in  600.    Colgan  proves  that  St.  Blaan 

rl  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.     See 

Bib.  p.  234. 


12.   St.  Muredach    first  Bishop  of  Killala,  an. 

440. 
15.   St.  Mac-cartin,  Bishop  of  Clobber,  an.  TOG. 

19.  St.  Mochteus,  (called  Mochta-Lugh,)  first 

Bishop  of  Lowth,  an.  535. 
St.  Cumin,  surnanied  Foda, Bishop,  an.  66 1 . 

20.  St.  Andrew,   Companion  of  St.  Donatus, 

an.  880. 
23.  St.  Eugenius,  Bishop  of  \rdsrath,  Deny, 

an.  570. 
?0.  St.  Fiacre,  Confessor,  an.  670. 
Jl.  St.  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  an.  651. 


The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  1st,  St.  Saran,  Abbot 
of  Benchor,  an.  742.  On  the  2d,  St.  Crochan,  Titular 
of  Killcrochan  in  the  diocess  of  Ardfert.  On  the  8th  St. 
Colman,  third  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  an.  674.  On  the 
14th,  St.  Fachanan,  Ahbot  of  Ross-alither  in  Munster. 
On  the  18th,  St.  Degha,  surnamed  Mac-carril,  Bishop, 
an.  536.  On  the  23d,  St.  Sillan,  Abbot  and  Bishop  of 
Maghbile,  an.  618. 


SEPTEMBER, 


3.  St.  Macnisius,  first  Bishop  of  Connor,  an. 

506. 

4.  St.  Ultan,  first  Bishop  of  Ardbraccan  in 

Meath,  an.  656. 

5.  St.  Alto,  Confessor,  eighth  century.* 

6.  St.  Bega,  (or  Bees,)  Virgin. 

St.  Macculindus,  Bishop  of  Lusk,  an.  497. 

7.  St.  Grimonia,  Virgin  and  Martyr. 
St.  Eunan,  first  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 

8.  St.  Disibod,  Bishop,  an.  700. 

9.  St.  Kiaran  of  Cluainmacnois,  an.  549. 
St.  Osmanna,  Virgin,  seventh  century. 
St.  Finian,  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  Magh- 
bile in  Ulster,  sixth  century. 

12.  St.  Albeus,  Bishop  of  Emely,  an.  525. 
14.  St.    Gonnac     Mac-Cuillinan,    Bishop     of 

Cashel,  and  king  of  Munster,  an.  908. 
17.  St.  Rouin,  (or  Rodingus,)  Abbot,  an.  6S0. 

24.  St.  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  Hij,  an.  705. 

St.  Conald,   Confessor,  companion  of  St. 
Rupert,  eighth  century. 

25.  St.  Finbar,  Bishop  of  Cork,  sixth  century. 

26.  St.  Colman-elo,  Abbot,  an.  610. 

*  St.  Alto  is  given  by  Colgan  on  the  9th  of  February. 
SS.-Htb.  p.  301. 

The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  7th,  St.  Cronan, 
\l)U»t  of  Maghbile,  an.  649.  On  the  10th.  St.  Sigenius, 
Abbot  of  Benchor,  son  of  O'Cuinn,  an.  662.  On  the 
I  2th,  St.  Si^unius,  Abbot  of  Hy,  son  of  Fachna,  an.  <>.'>  1 . 
Also  St.  Laisrean,  (or  Molaisre,)  Abbot  of  Daimhinnis, 
an.  570,  or  563. 

N.  B.  Some  have  imagined  that  St.  Firminus,  Bishop 
and  .Martyr,  (whose  life  is  given  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember,) was  an  Irishman  ;  but  without  the  least  autho- 
rity, as  is  proved  by  Usher,  Primord,  c.  16.  From  the 
acts  of  this  saint  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Pampelonain  Iberia,  which  an  injudicious  copier  mistook 
for  jberma. 
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OCTOBER. 


1.  St.  Fidharlius,  Abbot  of  Raithan,  an.  762. 
11.  St.  Canicus,  (or  Kenny,)  Abbot,  an.  599. 
13.   St.  Colman,  Martyr,  an.  1012. 
16.  St.  Gall,  Abbot,  an.  646. 

19.  St.  Ethbin,    (or   Egbin,)   a   Briton,  sixth 

century. 

20.  St.  Aidan,  Bishop  of  Mayo,  an.  768. 

21.  St.  Fintan  Munnu,  Abbot,  an.  (334. 

22.  St.  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Fiesoli,  ninth  cen- 

tury. 
27.   St.  Abban,  Abbot,    nephew    of  St.  Ibar, 

sixth  century. 
31     St.  Foilan,   Martyr,  brother  to  SS.  Ultan 

and  Fursey,  an.  655. 


DECEMBER. 


The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  2<1,  St.  Odran,  Con- 
fessor of  Letrach-Odhran  in  Munster,  an.  548.  On  the 
8th,  St.  Corcran,  Abbot  of  Inis-cealtra,  an.  1040.  On 
the  12th,  St.Mobhius  Clairineach,  (called  also  Berchan,) 
Abbot  of  Glasnaidh  on  the  plains  of  the  Liffey,  an.  544. 
On  the  1 6th,  St.  Cyra,  for  Chera,)  Abbess  of  Kil-chera 
in  Minister.  On  "the  27th,  St.  Odran,  Bishop,  disciple 
and  immediate  successor  of  St.  Sennan  in  the  see  of 
Inis-cathaig,  an.  580.  On  the  29th,  St.  Colman,  Bishop 
of  Kilinacduach  in  Connaught,  seventh  century:  on 
whom  see  Act.  SS.  Hib.  ad  3  Feb. 


NOVEMBER. 


2.  St. 

3.  St. 
9.  St. 

12.  St. 

13.  St. 

St. 

14.  St. 

15.  St. 

20.  St. 

2 1.  St. 
"M.  St. 


Vulgan,  Recluse,  seventh  century. 
Malachy,  Bishop  of  Armagh,  an.  1148. 
Benignus,  (orBinen,)  Bishop,  an.  468. 
Levin,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  an.  633. 
Constant,  Confessor  of  Loch-erne,  an. 
777. 

.  Chillin,  (or  Kilian,)  Confessor,  seventh 
century. 

Laurence,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  an.  11S1. 
Malo,  (or  Maclovius,)  a  Briton,  an. 
565  or  570. 

Maxentia,  Virgin  and  Martyr. 
Columban,  Abbot,  an.  615. 
Cianan,  (or  Kenan,)  Bishop  of  Duleek, 
in  Meath,  an.  489. 

Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzburg,  an.  784. 
Secundinus,  (called  Seachnal,)  Bishop 
of  Dunseachnal  or  Dunsaghlin,  in 
Meath,  an.  447. 


Ine  Irish  commemorate  on  the  2d,  St.  Ere,  first 
Bishop  of  Slane,  in  Meath,  an.  513.  On  the  10th.  St. 
John,  Bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  Martyr,  an.  1066.  And 
St.  Aedus,  Abbot  of  Enach-midbrenin  in  Muscray,  an. 
588.  On  the  1 1th,  St.  Sinellus,  Abbot  of  Cluain-inia  in 
Loch-erne,  sixth  century.  On  the  17th,  St.  Duloch,  of 
Fingall,  Confessor.  On  the  24th,  St.  Colman,  son  of 
Lenin,  first  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  disciple  of  St.  Finbarr, 
au.  604,  or  according  to  the  four  Masters,  in  GOO.  On 
the  30th,  St.  Brendan.  Abbot  of  Birr,  contemporary  of 
St.  Brendan  of  Cluaiu-fearta,  an.  564  or  574. 


12.  St.  Finian.  Bishop  of  Cluain-iraird,  (called 
Clonard,)  in  Meath,  an.  552. 
St.  Columb,  Abbot,  son  of  Criinthain,  and 

founder  of  Tirdaglas,  an.  548. 
St.  Cormac,  Abbot. 

St.  Colman,  Abbot  of  Glendaloch.an.  659. 
It).  St.  Florence,  (or  Flann,)   Abbot  of  Ben- 
ch or. 
16.   St.  Beanus,  Bishop. 
19.  St.  Samthana,  Abbess  of  Cluain-bronach, 

in  Teffia,  an.  738. 
26.  St.  larlath,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  an.  540. 

The  Irish  commemorate  on  the  1st,  St.  Nessan,  Con- 
fessor, disciple  of  St.  Finbarr,  and  patron  of  Cork,  seventh 
century  :  he  is  also  honoured  on  the  17th  of  March.  On 
the  14th  SS.  Fingar  and  Companions,  Martyrs  in 
Cornwall,  an.  445.  On  the  18th,  St.  Flannan,  first 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  seventh  century.  And  St.  Mag- 
nenius,  Abbot  of  the  monastery  near  Dublin,  called  from 
him  Kilmainham.  On  the  26th,  St.  Comma;, 
and  founder  of  the  church  of  Roscommon,  since  trans- 
lated to  Elphin. 

Besides  these  saints,  we  find  many  others  in 
Irish    calendars,    martyrologies,    and    annals. 
Nor  will    the   greatness   of  the   number  be  a 
mutter  of  surprise,  if  it  be  considered,  that  for 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years  after  its  con- 
version to  Christianity,  Ireland   has  been  cele- 
brated, even  by  foreign  writers,  as  an  island  of 
saints,  and  the  mart  of  sacred  literature,  from 
which  issued  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  Church.      Hither  the  youths  of  the  con- 
tinent and  of  Britain   resorted  frequently  tor 
their  cultivation;    and   from   hence   professors 
have  been   invited   by   foreign  princes  for  the 
establishment  of  universities,  and  for  founding 
seminaries  of  true  knowledge  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.     Though  we  have  already  touched 
on  this  subject,  we  find  ourselves  under  an  ob- 
ligation of  returning  to  it,  that  we  may  remove 
the  aspersion  of  Mr.  Hume,  B  celebrated  modern 
historian,  who  scrupled  not  to  contradict  on 
this  head  all  our  ancient  documents,  domestic 
and  foreign.      He  has  done  so,  without  giving 
us  any  authority  but  his  own   tor   the  contra- 
diction.     In  his  history  of  England*  he   ad- 
vances, that  "the  Irish,  from  the  beginning  of 
lime,   had   been  buried  in  the  most  profound 
barbarism  and  ignorance."     To  this  barbarism, 
common   originally   to   all   European    nations, 
Mr.    Hume    sets    no    limitation   in    regard    to 
Ireland  ;   and  in  this,  as  in  oilier  instances,  his 
candour  failed    him.     Among  the   inhabitants 
of  the  West,  civilization  was  slow  and  gradual  ; 
and  among  the  remotest,  the  lights  of  nature, 
assisted    by    casual     intercourses    with    other 
tations,  might,  in  favourable  periods  of  lime, 
produce  great  efforts  for  forming  a  good  civil 
state.      In  a  country   long   free,   and   long  un- 
disturbed, the  ease  is  very   probable,  and    the 
old  annalists  of  Ireland  affirm  it  to  be  a  fart  in 
regard  to  their  own  country.     The  observation 
*  Vol.  i.  c.  9. 
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made  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  that  the 
gospel,  en  its  first  promulgation,  made  the 
quickest  progress  among  civilized  nations. 
affords  no  mean  support  to  the  relations  of  the 
lri-h  writers  <>n  thi*  subject,  [reland's  being 
converted  to  the  gospel  in  fewer  than  thirty 
wars  from  St.  Patrick's  mission,  infers  such  a 
proof  of  anterior  civilization,  as  no  modem 
scepticism  can  overturn.  On  that  conversion, 
it  became  the  prime  seat  of  learning  ill  Chris- 
tendom, as  the  learned  Prideaux  has  acknow- 
ledged in  lus  Connexion  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testament :  and  to  quote  ancient  authorities  in 
proof  would  he  endless. 

Rut  this  slate  of  things  in  Ireland  had  an 
unhappy  reverse.  In  the  ninth  century  it  was 
invaded  and  wasted  by  successive  swarms  of 
heathen  Normans.  Its  seats  of  learning  were 
demolished  to  their  foundations.  A  relaxation 
of  morals  commenced;  and  the  license  of  a 
civil  government,  including  all  the  mischiefs  of 
the  feudal  s\stem,  had  to  the  miseries  of  foreign 
depredations  added  those  of  domestic  disorder. 
Mr.  Hume,  careless  to  correct,  or  unwilling-  to 
curb  his  inclination  to  general  censure,  has,  in 
the  case  before  us,  made  no  distinction.  On 
the  contrary,  he  aflirms  on  his  own  bare  autho- 
rity, that  in  the  middle  ages,  "  the  Irish  felt 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  north- 
ern people  ;  but  the  inroads  (he  says)  which 
spread  barbarism  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irish."  The  re 
verse  is  the  real  fact.  The  Irish,  though  in 
the  decline  of  their  virtue  and  power,  improved 
those  northern  barbarians  as  soon  as  they  con- 


sented to  give  tlu'tn  settlements  on  their  sea- 
coasts.  By  the  labours  of  their  clergy,  they 
converted  them  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  Ostmen  (as  they  were  called)  began 
to  build  towns  in  the  maritime  districts  granted 
to  them,  and  to  make  some  amends  for  the 
many  populous,  though  unwalled  towns  they 
had  demolished  in  their  former  inroads. 

The  reestablishment  of  tacts  important  to 
ecclesiastical  history  and  public  edification, 
could  not  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  present  work.  It  is  no  unequivocal  proof 
of  its  merit,  that  the  French,  a  nation  famous 
for  biography  and  critical  learning,  have  found 
it  worthy  of  translating  into  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  French  editor  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  published.*  We  find,  however,  that 
he  was  not  supplied  with  many  of  the  correc- 
tions and  additions  which  the  author  had  pre- 
pared for  a  new  edition  :  and  this  will  account 
tor  the  mistakes  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
French  translation,  particularly  in  the  lives  of 
the  Irish  and  Scotish  saints.  These  must 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
be  attended  to  in  the  next  French  edition. 


J.  C. 


Dublin,  3\st  Oct.  17S0. 


*  "  Nous  repetons  d'apres  des  personnes  aussi  impar- 
tiales  qu'eclairets,  que  cet  ouvrage  est  le  plus  savant  et 
le  plus  sage  qui  ait  paru  en  ce  genre,  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
Le  savant  et  pieux  auteur,  egalement  eluignS  de  tous  les 
exces,  n'a  eu  d'autre  but  que  celui  d'edifier  et  d'instruire 
tout  a  la  fois."  See  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  tome  of  the  French  edition,  Paris.  1769. 
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A.  B.    The  persons  and  principal  matters  mentioned  in  the  notes  are  marked  by  asterisks. 


St.  Aaron,  A.  June  21. 
St.  Abban,  A.  October  27. 

*  Abelard,  in  St.  Bernard,  August  20. 
St.  Abdas,  B.  May  16. 

St.  Abdjesus,  B.  M   May  16. 

SS.Abdun  and  Sennen,  MM.  July  30. 

St.  Abraames,  B.  February  14. 

St.  Abraamius,  B.  M.  February  5. 

SS.  Abraham  and  Mary,  March  15. 

St.  Acacius,  B.C.  March  31. 

St.  Acepsimas  and  Companions,  MM.  March  14. 

*  Achard,  in  St.  Antoninus,  May  10. 
SS.  Acius  and  Aceolus,  MM.  May  1 . 
St.  Adalard,  A.  January  2. 

St.  Adalbert,  B.  M.  April  23. 
St.  Adamuan,  A.  September  23 
St.  Adela,  September  8. 
St.  Adelbert,  C.  June  25. 

*  Adelbert,  in  St.  Alice,  December   16. 
St.  Ado,  B.  C.  December  16. 

St.  Adrian,  A.  January  9. 

St.  Adrian,  B.  M.  March  4. 

SS.  Adrian  and  Eubulus,  MM.  March  5. 

St.  Adrian,  M.  September  8. 

*  Adrian,  E.  in  St.  Syinphorosa,  July  18. 
St.  /Edesius,  M.  April  8. 

St.  Aelred,  A.  January  12. 

St.  ^ngus,  B.C.  March  11. 

St.  Afra  and  Companions,  MM.  August  5 

SS.  Agape,  Chionia,  &c.  MM.  April  3. 

St.  Agapetus,  M.  August  18. 

St.  Agapetus,  P.  C.  September  20. 

St.  Agatha,  V.  M.  February  5. 

St.  Agathangelus,  M.  January  23. 

St.  Agatho,  P.  January  10. 

St.  Agilus,  A.  August  30. 

St.  Agnes,  V.  M.  J  anuary  2 1 . 

St.  Agnes,  V.  M.  January  28. 

St.  Agnes,  V.  A.  April  20. 

SS.Agoard  and  Aglibert,  MM.  June  2d. 

*  Agrippa,  in  St.  James,  July  25. 
St.  Aibert,  R.  April  7. 

St.  Aicard,  A.  C.  September  15. 

St.  Aid,  A.  April  11. 

St.  Aidan,  B.C.  August  31. 

St.  Aidan,  B.  October  20. 

St.  Ajutre,  R.  C.  April  30. 

St.  Alban,  Proto-martyr  of  Britain,  June  22. 

B.  Albert,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  April  8. 

St.  Albeus,  B.  C.  September  12. 

*  Albigenses,  in  St.  Dominic,  August  4. 
St.  Albinus,  B.  March  1. 

St.  Alcmund,  M.  March  19. 

SS.  Alcbmund  and  Tilberht,  BB.  CC.  September  7 

*  Alcuin,  in  St.  John  of  Beverley,  May  7. 
St.  Aldegondes,  V.  A.  January  30. 

St.  Aldhelm.  B.  May  25. 
St.  Aldric,  B.C.  January  27. 
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St.  Alexander,  B  of  Alexandria,  C.  February  26. 
St.  Alexander,  B.  of  Jerusalem,  M.  March  18. 
St.  Alexander,  P.  M.  May  3. 

*  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  St  Bonavunture,  July  14. 
St.  Alexius,  C.  July  17. 

*  Alfred  the  Great,  in  St.  Neot,  October  28. 

*  Alfred  the  Great,  his  Laws,  ib. 
St.  Alice,  V.  A.  February  5. 

St.  Alice,  E.  December  16. 

St.  Alipius,  B.  C.  August  15. 

St.  Almachus,  M.  January  1. 

St.  Anoth,  Anchoret,  M.  February  27. 

St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  C.  June  21. 

St.  Alphaeus,  &C.  MM.  November  18. 

Alphonsus  Turibius,  B.  C.  March  23. 
St.  Alto,  A.  September  5. 
St.  Amand,  B.C.  June  18. 
St.  Amandua,  B.  C.  February  6. 
St.  Amator,  B.C.  May  1. 
St.  Amatus,  B.  C.  September  13. 
St.  Amatus,  A.  September  13. 
St.  Ambrose,  B.  D.  December  7. 

*  America,  account  of,  in  St.  Ruse,  August  30. 
St.  Ammon,  H.  October  4. 

*  Amolon,  B.  in  St.  Prudentius,  April  6. 
St   AmphilochiuSj  B.C.  November  23. 
St.  Anacletus,  P.  M.  July  13. 

St.  Anastasia,  M.  December  25. 

Another  St.  Anast,  sia,  M.  ib. 

St.  Anastasius,  M.  January  22. 

St.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaite,  April  21. 

St.  Anastasius,  Patriarch,  April  21. 

St.  Anastasius,  the  Younger,  B.  M.  April  21 

St.  Anastasius,  P.  C.  April  27. 

St.  Andeolus.  M.  May  1. 

St.  Andrew  Corsini,  B.  C.  February  4. 

St.  Andrew,  D.  C.  August  22. 

St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  M.  October  17. 

St.  Andrew  Avellmo,  C.  November  10. 

St.  Andrew,  Apostle,  November  30. 

St.  Angelus,  M.  May  5. 

Angel  Guardians,  October  2. 

St.  Anianus,  B.  April  25. 

St.  Ani.in,  B.  C.  November  17. 

St.  Anicetus,  P.  M.  April  I  7. 

St.  Anysia,  M.  December  30. 

St.  Anne,  Mother  of  the  B.  V.M.  July  26. 

*  Anne  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Venerable,  in  St  Teresa, 

October  15. 
St.  Anno,  B.  C.  December  4. 
St.  Ansbert,  H.  C.  February  9. 
St.  Anscharius,  B.  C.  Fi  bruary  3. 
St.  Austin),  B.  C  March  18. 
St.  Anselm,  B.C.  April  21. 
St.  Anstrudis,  V.  A  October  17. 
St.  Anterus,  P.  January  3. 
St.  Anthelm,  B.  C.  June  26. 
St.  Anthimus.  B.  and  Companions,  MM  April  2.". 
St.  Antipas.  M.  April  11. 
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St.  Antoninus,  B.  C.  May  10. 

SI    \  .•  my,   V.  January  17. 

St  Vntony  Cauleas,  15.  (     February  12. 

5S.A       )\.  John,  fee.  MM.  April  1  I. 

S1    Antony  of  Padua,  C.  June  13. 

Si.  Aper,  15.  C.  September  15. 

St.  Aphraates,  Anchoret,  April  7. 

St.  Apian,  M.  April  2. 

St.  ApollinariB,  15.  January  8. 

St.  ApoUinaria,  B.  M  July  23. 

St.  IpoUinaris  Sidonius,  15.  C.  August  23. 

do,  A  January  25. 
st.  ^tollonia,  \  .  M.  February  c|. 
ss  IpoUonius,  Philemon,  .Vc.  .AIM.  March  8. 
St.  Ipollonius,  the  Apologist,  M.  April  18. 

*  Arabic  Ciphers,  in  St.  Teresa,  October  15. 
St.  Arbogaatus,  B.  C.  July  21. 

St.  Arcadms,  M.  January  12. 

*  Architecture  of  churches,  in  St.  Lewis,  August  25, 

and  November  1  B. 

*  Armenians,  in  St.  Gregory.  September  30. 

IgasteS,    \uhinimus,  &C.  MM.  March  29. 

*  Arnobius,  in  ss.  Potamiana,  &c.  June  28. 

iouI,  B.  C.July  18. 
St.  Amoul,  M.  July  18. 
St.  Amoul.  B.C.  August  15. 

*  Arians,  in  St.   Athanasius,  May  2,  St.  Alexander. 

February  '.'6,  and  St.  Meletius, February  12. 
St.  Arseuius,  Anchoret.  July  19. 
St.  Artemius,  M.  October  20. 
St.  Asaph.  B.C.May  1. 
St.  Asterius.  B.  C.  October  30. 
St.  Athanasius,  B.C.  May  2. 
St.  Attract.i.  Y.  February  9. 
St.  Aubert,  B.  C.  December  13. 
St.  Avertm.  C.  May  5. 
St.  Augulus,  B.  M.  February  7. 
St     V  Justin,  \postle  of  England,  B.  C.  May  26. 

rtin,  B.  1).  August  28. 
St.  Avitus.  A.  June  17. 
St.  Aunaire,  B.  September  25. 

:.  \.  \.  October  4. 
St.  Aurelian,  15.  ('.  June  16. 
St.  Aurehus,  15.  ('.July  20. 

*  Ausonius  in  St.  Paulinus,  January  22. 
St.  Austremonius,  C.  November  1. 

*  St.  Auth  lire,  or  St.  Oys,  in  St.  Faro,  October  28. 
St.  Auxentius,  II.  February   14. 

SS.  Azades,  Tharba,  c\c.  MM.  April  22. 

B. 

St.  Babolen,  A.  June  26. 
St.  Babylas,  15.  M.January  21. 
i.  M.  April  'lo. 
15  June  20. 
ede,  15.  ('.  March  6. 

:   litary,  February  22. 
..  \.  M.  December  4. 

M.  January  14. 
.  I  binary   1'.). 
SI.  July  21. 

.He   1  I. 

•     I 

St.  Hirs.il, us,  \  .,,,.1  Companions,  MM.  October  20. 
■    February  fi. 
B.  M  J  inu 
('.  June  -'  1.' 

nisi  21. 

*  Bartholomew  de  laa  (  asas.  m  St  Turibiua,  March  23, 

lomew  de  Martyribns,  in  St,  Lewis,  October  9 
.  of  Ancyra,  M    March  22. 
B  <    June  1  1. 

!  W   June  I-'. 

d  An.ist.isia.  MM.  April  15. 
irj  30. 
■        tober  I 

ex  in. 
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St.  Bede,C.  May  27. 

St.  15e^a,  V.  September  6. 
St.  Begga,A.  December  17. 

*  Belisarius,  in  St.  Silverius,  January  20. 
St.  Benedict  Biscop,  A.  January  12. 

St.  Benedict  of  Anian,  A.  February  12. 

St.  Benedict,  A.  March  21. 

St.  Benedict  1 1.  P.  C.May  7. 

St.  Benedict  XI.  P.  C.  July  7 

St.  Benezet,  C.  April  14. 

St.  Benignus,  M.  November  1. 

St.  Benignus,  B.  November  9. 

St.  Benjamin,  M.  March  31. 

*  Berengarius,  in  St.  Leo,  April  1 9. 

*  Bernard,  in  St.  Philip,  Ma    2G. 
B.   Bernard,  C.  June  15. 

St.  Bernard,  A.  August  20. 

St.  Bernard  Ptolemy,  C.  August  2 1 . 

St.  Bernardin  of  Sienna,  C.  May  20. 

St.  Bernward,  B.  C.  November  20. 

St.  Bertha,  A.  July  4. 

St.  Kertille,  A.  November  5. 

St.  Bertin,  A.  September  5. 

St.  Bertran,  B.  July  3. 

*  Berulle,  Cardinal,  in  St.  Philip,  May  26. 
St.  Bettelin,  H.  C.  September  9. 

St.  Beuno,  A.April  21. 

St.  Bibiana.  V.  M.  December  2. 

*  Bible.  Versions  of,  in  St.  Lucian,  January  7, 

Jerom,  September  30. 
St.  Birinus,  B.  C.  December  3. 
St.  Blaan,  B.  August  10. 
St.  Blaithmaic,  A.January  19. 
St.  Blase,  B.  M.  February  3. 
St.  Bobo,  C.  May  22. 

*  Boetius,  in  St.  John.  P.  May  27. 
St.  Boisil,  C.  February  23. 

St.  Bokan,  A.  July  4. 

SS.  Bona  and  Dodo,  VV.  AA.  April  24. 

St.  Bonaventure,  B.  C.  July  14. 

St.  Boniface,  B   C.  March  14. 

St.  Boniface,  M.  May  14. 

St.  Boniface,  B.  M.  June  5. 

St.  Boniface.  B.  M.  June  19. 

St.  Boniface  I.  P.  C.  October  25. 

St.  Bonitus,  B.  January  15. 

SS.  Bonosius  and  Maximilian,  MM.  August  21. 

St.  Botulph,  A.  June  17. 

*  Bourguoin,  in  St.  Philip,  May  2G. 
St.  Braulio,  B.  C.  March  26. 

St.  Breaca,  V.  June  4. 

St.  Brendan,  A.  May  16. 

St.  Brice,  B.  C.  November  13. 

St.  Brieuc,  B.  C.  May  1. 

St.  Brigit,  V.  A.  Patroness  of  Ireland,  February 

St.  Brigit  of  Sweden,  W.  October  S. 

St.  Brinstan,  B.  November  4. 

St.  Bnthwald,  B.  January  9. 

*  Britons,  transmigration  of,  to  Armorica,  in  St. 

January  'J.'.). 
St.  Bronacha,  V.  A.  April  2. 
St.  Bruno.  B.  C.  July  IS. 
St.  Bruno,  ('.  October  6. 
~-':     St.  Bruno,  B.  ib. 

*  Bruno,  B.ib. 

Si.  Brynoth,  B.  C.  May  9. 
t.  Burckard,  15.  C. October  14. 

Burgundians,  in  St.  Sigismund,  May  1. 
S;.  Buriana,  June  4 


Si   (  adoc,  A.  Janua.y  2  1. 

St.  Cadroe,  C.  March  6. 

si   CsBsarius,  C   February  25. 

St.  ( '.i  sarins,  B.  ('..  August  27. 

Si.  Csesarius,   M.  November  1. 

s;.  Cajetan,  ('.  August  7. 

LIS,   \.  July  1. 
Calendar,  in  January  I,  and  St.  Teresa,  October  1: 
St.  Cal.xtus,  I'.  M.  October  14. 
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St.  Camillus  tie  Lellis,  C.  July  14. 
St.  Cammin,  A.  March  25. 

*  Candles,  blessing  of,  in  February  2. 
St.  ('aniens,  or  Kenny,  A.  October  "l  1. 

*  Canon-law,  study  of,  in  St.  Peter,  November  26. 
SS.Cantius.  Cantianus,  &c.  MM.  May  31. 

St.  Canut,  January  7. 

St.  Canutus,  K.  M.  January  19. 

St.  Caprais,  A.  June  1. 

St.  Caradoc,  II.  April  13. 

St.  Caraunus,  M.  May  28. 

*  Cards,  first  used,  in  St.  Jane,  August  21. 
St.  Carpus,  B.  and  Companions,  MM.  April  1 -1. 
St.  Carthagh,  B.  May  14. 

St.  Casiinir,  C.  March  4. 

*  Cassian,  in  St.  Victor,  July  21. 
St.  Cassian.  M.  August  13. 

SS.  Castus  and  ^milius,  MM.  May  22. 

*  Catacombs,  in  St.  Calixtus,  October  14. 
St.  Cataidus,  B.  May  10. 

St.  Cathan,  B.  C.  May  1 7. 

St.  Catharine  of  Kicci,  V.  February  13. 

St.  Catharine  of  Bologna,  V.  March  !). 

St.  Catharine  of  Sweden,  V.  March  22. 

St.  Citharine  of  Sienna.  V.  April  30. 

St.  Catharine  of  Genua,  \Y.  September  14. 

St.  Catharine,  V.  M.  November  2a. 

St.  Ceadda,  B.  C.  March  2. 

St.  Cecilius,  C.  June  3. 

St.  Cecily,  V.  M.  November  22. 

St.  Cedd,  B.  January  7. 

St.  Celestine,  P.  C.  April  6. 

*  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  in  St.  Paphnutius,  Septero 

ber  1 1 . 
St.  Celsus,  B.  April  6. 
St.  Ceolfrid,  A.  September  25. 

*  Cerdo,  his  errors,  in  St.  Hvginus.  January  1 1 
St.  Ceslas.  C.  July  20. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  January  18. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter,  at  Antioch,  February  22. 

B.  Charlemagne,  E.  January  28. 

St.  Charles  the  Good,  M  March  2. 

St  Charles  Borromeo,  B.  C.  November  4. 

*  Charles  V.  in  St.  Francis  Borgia,  October  1 0. 
St.  Chef,  A.  October  29. 

*  Children,  styled  Martyrs,  in  St.  William,  March  24. 
St.  Chiilen,  or  Kilian,  C.  November  1 3. 

*  China,  account  of,  in  February  5,  and  December  3. 
St.  Christina,  V.  M.  July  24. 

St.  Christopher,  M.  July  25. 

St.  Chrodegang,  B.  C.  March  G. 

St.  Chromatius,  C.  August  1 1. 

St.  Chronan,  A.  April  28. 

SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Daria:  MM.  October  25. 

St.  Chrysogonus,  M.  November  24. 

St.  Chuniald,  Priest,  September  24. 

*  Churches,  the  seven  of  Rome,  in  St.  Philip.  May  26. 

*  Churches,  ancient,  their  high  altar  how  placed,  &c. 

in  Dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Laterau, 

November  9. 
St  Cianan,  B.  C.  November  24 
Circumcision  of  our  Lord.  January  1. 
St.  Clare,  V.  A.  August  12. 
St.  Clare.  V.  August  18. 
St.  Claras,  M.  November  4. 
St.  Claud,  B.  C.  June  6. 
SS.  Claudius,  Asterius,  &c.  MM.  August  23. 
St.  Clement,  B.  M.  January  23. 
St.  Clement  I.  P.  M.  November  23. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  B.  C.  December  4. 

*  Clergymen,  their  obligation   of   being    instructed  in 

the    Canon   and  Civil   Law,  in   St.  Peter,  No\  em- 
ber 26. 
SS.Cletus  and  Marcellinus,  Priests.  MM.  April  26. 

*  Clocks,  first  used,  in  St.  Neot,  October  28. 
St.  Clotildis,  Q.  June  3. 

St.  Clou,  B.  C.  June  8. 
St.  Cloud,  C.  September  7. 

*  Coaches,  first  used,  in  St.  Fiaker,  August  30. 
St.  Coemgen,  B.  C.June  3. 


Btte,   V.  A.  March  6. 
St.  (  'olmaii.  1!.  C.  June  7. 

St.  Colman  Elo,  A.  ('.  September 26. 

St.  Colman,  M.  October  13. 

St.  Colman,  A.  December  12. 

Si.  Columba,  or  Columkil .-.    \.  June  9. 

St  Columba,  \.  M.  September  17. 

St.  Columba,  A.  December  12 

St.  Columba.  Y  M.  December  31. 

St.  Coiumban,  A.  C.  November  22. 

*  Coiumban,  of  La  Trappe,   in   St.  Nilamn 

ary  C. 
St.  Comgall,  A.  May  10. 
St.  Conall,  A.  May  22. 
St.  Concordius.  M.  January  2. 

*  Condren,  m  St.  Philip,  May  26. 
St.  Congall,  A.July  27. 

*  Congregations  of  Regular   Clerks,  in   Si   c 

August  7. 
St.  Coiion,  B.  January  26. 
SS.Conon  and  Son,  MM    May  29. 
St.  Conrad,  15.  ('.  November  26. 
St.  Conran,  B.  C.  February  1  1. 
St.  Constant,  C.  November  13. 
St.  Constantino,  M.  March  1  1. 
B.  Constantine  II.  K.  M.  April  2. 

*  Constantine,    E.   in    St.  Athauasius,     May    2,    and 

St  Helen,   August  IS,  also  Ins  triumph 
Cross,  in  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  September  14. 

*  Constantine    Poqihyrogeneta,   in    Si    •- 

July  24. 

*  Converts,  many  in   the  first  ages  illustrious  for  1  irth 

and  learning,  in  St.  Dionysius.  Octo 
St.  Corbinian,  B.C.  September 8. 
St.  Corentin,  B.  ('.  December  12. 
Another  St.  Corentin,  ib. 
Sr.  Cormac,  11.  C.  September  14. 
Si.  Cormac,  A.  December  12. 
St.  Cornelius,  P.  M.  September  16. 
SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  MM.  Septeml  er  27. 

*  Council,    First    General    of    Nice,   in   St.  Alexander, 

February  27. 

*  Council   of  Sardica,  appendix  to  the  Nicei 

Julius,  April  12. 

*  Council,    Second  General,   bein^   first    of  ( 

nople,  in  St.  Meletius,  February  12. 

*  Council,  Third   General,   of   Ephes   • 

January  28,  and  St.  Celestine,  April  6. 

*  Council,  Fourth  General,  of  Chalcedon,  in    St.  Leo, 

April  11,  and  St.  Euphemia,  September  16. 

*  Council,  Seventh  General,  against  the  Iconi 

St.  Tarasius,  February  25. 

*  Council,   Twelfth   General,    being    the    Fourth   of 

Lateran,  m  St.  Dominic,  August  4. 

*  Council,  Fourteenth  General,  being  I 

Lyons,  in  St. Gregory,  February  111.  a. id  St.  Bonsr 
venture.  July  1  1. 
Council  of  Trent,  in  St.  Charles.  November  4. 

*  Council  of  Basil,  in  St.  John,  Oct.. 

*  Council  Quinisext,  or  Trullan,  in  St  Gregor] .  Febru- 

ary 13. 

*  Council,  Fab e,  of   Ephesus,    or    LatTOcinali 

Flavian,  February  17, and  St.  1....,  Vpiil  11. 
SS. Crispin  and  Crispinian,  .MM.  October  25. 
St.  Crispina,  M.  December  ">. 
SI   Cronan,   \.   \ 
t  imss,  Invention  of,  M 
Cross,  Exaltation  of,  September  11. 

*  Crusades,  account  of,  August  20  and  25 
SS.(  rov.nt'd  Brothers,  MM.  November  8. 
St.  Cucufas,  M.  July  25. 

St.  Cumin,  B.  August   l!'. 

St.  Cunegundes,  B.  March  3. 

St.  Cuthbert.  B.  C.  March  20. 

St.  Cuthbert,  li.  C. Translation  of,  September  4. 

St.  Cuthburge,  t,>.  August  31. 

St.  Cuthm.in,  C.  February  8. 

st.  Cybar,  R.  July  1. 

St.  Cyprian,  B.  M.  September  16. 

SS. Cyprian  and  Justin  ■■■ 
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ss  Cyriacnt,  Largos,  8tc  MM.  August  8. 
St  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  January  -8. 
st  Cyril,  Arehb.  of  Jerusalem,  March  IS. 
St<  yril,M  May  29. 

ss  Cyril  and  Methodius,  CC.  December  22. 
SS-Cyrui  and  John.  MM.  January  31. 

D. 

St.  Dabius,  C.  July  22. 

St.  Damasus,  P.  C.  December  1 1 

St  Damhnade,  V.  June  13. 

*  Dancing,  remarks  on,  in  August  24. 

*  Danes,  account  of,  in  St.  William,  September  L 
BS.Daniel  and  Verda,  MM.  February  21. 
St.  Daniel,  B.  C.  November  2:5. 
St.  Daniel,  the  Stylite,  C.  December  11. 
Bt  David,  B  March  I.  t.    ,. 

*  Death,  sure  signs  of,  in  St.  Camillus,  July  14. 
St.  Declan,  B.  July  24. 
St.  Deicolus,  A.  January  18. 
St.  Deogratias,  B.  C.  March  22. 
St.  Desiderius,  B.  M.  May  23. 
Another  St.  Desiderius,  B.  M.  ib. 

St.  Deusdedit,  C.  August  10. 
St.  Didacus,  C.  November  13. 
SS.  Didymus  and  Theodora,  MM.  April  28. 

*  Didymus,  in  St.  Jerom,  September  30. 
St.  Die,  B.  June  19. 

SS.Dionysia,  Dativa,  &c.  MM.  December  6. 

St.  Dionysius,  B.  C.  AprilS. 

St.  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  B.  M.  October  3. 

St.  Dionysius,  B.  and  Companions,  MM.  October  9. 

St.  Dionysius,  B.  of  Alexandria,  C.  November  17. 

St.  Dionvsius,  P.  C.  December  26. 

St    Disen,  B.  C.  September  8. 

*  Divinities  of  the  ancient  Persians,  in  St.  Sapor,  &c, 

November  30. 
St.  Docmail,  C.  June  14. 
St.  Dominic,  C.  August  4. 
St.  Dominic  Loricatus,  C.  October  14. 
St.  Domninus,  M.  October  9. 
SS.  Doiiatian  and  Rogatian,  MM.  May  24. 
St.  Donatian,  B.  C.  October  14 

*  Donatists,  in  St.  Optatus,  June  4,  and  St.  Augustin 

August  28. 
SS.Donatus,  B.  and  Hilarinus,  MM.  August  7. 
St  Donatus,  B.  C.  October  22. 
St    Dorotheas  of  Tyre,  M.  June  6. 
81    l>  irotheus,  A.  June  5. 

*  Other  Dorotheuses,  ib. 

SI    Dorothy,  V.  M.  February  6. 

I   dtheus,  Monk,  February  23. 
St    Botto,  A.  April  9. 

\.  March  10 
Si    Br  istan,  A.  July  11. 
St  Diuoii.  R.  April  16. 

*      I)  .  '.in.  account  of,  in  St.  Laurence,  November  14. 
Si  l>  ibricius,  B.  C.  November  14. 

I    ahade,   V  May  25. 
St.  Dnnstan,  H  C.  May  19. 
ik    B    I      March  8. 
St   Dympna,  V.  M.  May  15. 

E. 

Lbert,  )',.  C.  '•! 
St.  Eadburge,  \.  Decembei  12. 
St  Bans  ride,  V  ■  \  Septonbei  12. 
St.  Kbiia,  A.  and  Companions,  MM.  April  2. 
St.  Bbba,  V.  \    Ugusi  25. 
St.  Bdana,  V.  July  V 
St.  Bdburge.  \    Decembei  21. 
Sr   Bdelburga,  \.  July  7. 
St.  Bdel*  dd  C.  Mai 
St.  Bditha,  V   - 

Ihha,  S.j.trltllier    111. 

id   B  I     N  wembei  16. 
istitiition*,  ib. 
Si    K.l  nund,  K.  M    November  20. 
St    Edward   K.  M    March  18. 
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St.  Edward,  K.  C.  October  13. 

St.  Edwin,  K-.  M.  October  4. 

St.  Egwin,  B  January  11. 

St.  Eingan,  C.  April  21. 

St.  Klesbaan,  K.  C.  October  27. 

St.  Eleutherius,  B.  M.  February  20. 

St.  Eleutherius,  P  M.  May  26. 

St.  Kleutberius,  A.  September  6. 

SS.Elias,  Jeremy,  &c.  MM.  February  16. 

St.  Eher,  H.  M.July  16. 

St.  Eligius,  B.C.  December  1 

St.  Elizabeth,  V.  A.  June  18. 

St.  Elizabeth,  Q.  July  8. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  W.  November  19. 

St.  Elphege,  B.  M.  April"  19. 

St.  Elphege  the  Bald,  B.  April  19. 

SS.  Elzear  and  Delphina,  September  27. 

St.  Emerentiana,  V.  M.  January  23. 

SS.Emeterius  and  Chelidonius,  MM.  March  3. 

St.  Emmeran,  B.  M.  September  22. 

*  English,  Church  lands,  in  St.  Alban,  June  22.     De- 

testation  of  their  libraries  and  literature,  in   St. 
Augustin,  May  26.     Their  ancient  faith,  ib.    " 
row  their  first  alphabet  from  the  Irish,  ib.    I 
Ireland,  in  St.  Laurence,  November  14. 

St.  Enna,  A.  March  21. 

St.  Ennodius,  B.  C.  July  17. 

St.  Ephrem,  D.  C.  July  9. 

SS.Epimachus  and  Alexander,  &c.  MM.  December  12. 

St.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  January  21. 

St.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  May  12. 

Epiphany,  January  6. 

Epiphany,  Octave  of.  January  13. 

SS.Epipodius  and  Alexander,  MM.  April  22. 

*  Epictetus,  in  St.  Marcellus,  &c.  September  4. 
St.  Equitius,  A.  August  1 1 . 

St.  Erasmus,  B.  M.  June  2. 

St.  Erasmus,  B.  M.  November  25. 

St.  Erhard,  A.  C.  February  9. 

St.  Eric,  K.  M.  May  18. 

St.  Erkonwald,  B  C.  April  30 

St.  Erlulph,  B.  M.  February  10 

St.  Eskill,  B.  M.  June  12. 

St.  Ethbin,  A.  October  19. 

St.  Ethelbert,  K.  C.  February  24. 

St.  Ethelbert,  K.  M.  May  20. 

St.  Ethelburge,  V.  A.  October  1 1 . 

St.  Etheldreda,  V.  A.  June  23. 

St.  Etbeldritha,  V  August  2. 

St.  Ethel  wold,  B.  C.  August  1. 

*  Ethiopians,  in  St.  Frumentius,  October  27. 

*  Evagrius,  in  St.  Simeon,  September  3. 
St.  Evaristus,  P.  M.  October  26. 

St.  Eucherius,  B.  C.  February  20. 
St.  Eucherius,  B.  C.  November  16. 
St.  Evenldis,  V.  July  9. 

*  Eudes,  in  St.  Philip,  May  26. 
St.  Eugendus,  A.January  1. 

St.  Eugenia,  V.  M.  December  25. 

St.  Eugenius,  B.  &c.  CC.  July  13. 

St.  Eugenius,  B.  August  23. 

St.  Eugenius,  M.  November  15. 

St.  Eulalia,  V.  M.  February  12. 

St.  Eulalia,  V.  M.  December  10. 

Another  St.  Eulalia,  V.  M.  ib. 

St.  Eulogius,  M.  March  11. 

St.  Eulogius,  B.  C.  September  13. 

St.  Eunan,  B.  September  7. 

St.  Kuphemia,  V.  M.  September  16. 

St.  Euphrasia.  V.  March  13. 

St.  Euplius,  M.  August  12. 

St.  Kupsychias,  M.  April  9. 

St.  Evroul,  A.  December  29. 

St.  Busebius,  A.  January  23. 

St  Eusebius,  B.  M.  June  21. 

•     Eusebius,  B.  in  St.  Eustathius  July  16. 

St.  Eusebius,  M.  August  I  1. 

St.   Eusebius,  C  August  14. 

SS.  Busebius,  Nestablus,  kc.  MM.  September  S. 

St.  Eusebius,  P.  C.  September  26. 
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St.  Eusebius,  B.  December  15. 

St.  Eustachius  and  Companions,  MM.  September  20. 

St.  Eustasius,  A.  March  29. 

St.  Eustathius,  B.  C.  July  16. 

St  Eustochium,  V.  September  28. 

St.  Eustochius,  B.  September  19. 

St.  Euthymius,  A.  January  20. 

St.  Eutropius,  &c.  MM.  January  12. 

*     Eutyches,  in  St.  Flavian,  February  17. 

St.  Evertius,  B.  C.  September  7. 

SS  Ewalds,  MM.  October  3. 

St.  Exuperius,  B.  September  28. 

F. 

St.  Fabian,  P.  M.  January  20. 

SS.  Faith,  Hope,  &c.  VV.  MM.  August  1. 

St.  Faith,  V.  and  Companions,  MM.  October  6. 

St.  Fanchea,  V.  January  1 . 

St.  Fara,  V.  A.  December  7. 

St,  Faro,  B.  C.  October  28. 

SS.  Faustinus  and  Jovita,  MM.  February  15. 

SS.  Faustus,  Jauuarius,  &c.  MM.  October  13. 

St  Fechin,  A.  January  20. 

St.  Fedlemid,  B.  C.  August  9. 

St.  Felan,  A.  January  9. 

St.  Felicitas,  &c.  MM.  July  10. 

St.  Felix,  Priest,  January  14. 

St.  Felix,  B.  C.  March  8. 

St.  Felix  of  Cantalicio,  C.  May  2 1 . 

St.  Felix  I.  P.  M.  May  30. 

St.  Felix,  B.  C.  July  7. 

St.  Felix,  P.  M.July  29. 

SS.  Felix  and  Adauctus,  MM.  August  30. 

St  Felix,  B.  M  October  24. 

St.  Felix  of  Valois,  C.  November  20. 

*  Felix  and  Elipandus,  in  St.  Paulinus,  January  28. 
St.  Ferdinand  III.  K.  C.  May  30. 

St.  Ferreol,  M.  September  18. 

SS.  Ferreolus  and  Ferrutius,  MM.  June  16. 

St.  Fiachna,  C.  April  29. 

St.  Fiaker,  Anchoret,  C.  August  30. 

St.  Fidelis  of  Sigmaringen,  M.  April  24. 

St.  Fidharleus,  A.  October  1. 

St.  Finan,  C.  April  7. 

St.  Finbar,  A.  July  4. 

St.  Finian  the  Leper,  March  16. 

St.  Finian,  B.  C.  September  10. 

St.  Finian,  A.  October  21. 

St.  Finian,  B.  C.  December  12. 

St.  Fintan,  A.  February  17. 

St.  Fintan,  A.  October  21. 

St.  Firmin,  B.  M.  September  25. 

St.  Firminus  II.  B.  C.  September  1. 

*  Fisher,  B.  remarks  on,  in  St.  Charles,  November  4 
SS.  Friars  Minors,  five,  MM.  January  16. 

SS.  Friars  Minors,  seven,  MM.  October  13. 
St.  Flavia  Domitilla,  V.  M.  May  12. 

*  Flavian  I.  B.  in  St.  Chrysostom,  January  27. 
St.  Flavian,  B.  M.  February  17. 

SS.  Flora  and  Mary,  VV.  MM.  November  24. 
St.  Florence,  A.  December  15. 

*  Florus,  D.  in  St  Prudentius,  April  6. 
St.  Flour,  B.  C.  November  3. 

St.  Foilan,  M.  October  31. 

*  B.  Foraunan,  B.  C.  January  21. 

*  St.  Fortunatus,  B.  C.  Nov.  l. 
St.  Frances,  W.  March  9. 

St  Francis  of  Sales,  B.  C.  January  29. 

St.  Francis  of  Paula,  C.  April  2. 

St.  Francis  Solano,  C.  July  24. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  C.  October  4. 

St.  Francis,  Stigmas  of,  ib. 

St.  Francis  Borgia,  C.  October  10. 

St.  Francis  Xavier.  C.  December  3. 

*  Franks,  in  St.  Remigius,  October  1. 
St.  Frederick,  B.  M.  July  18. 

St.  Frideswide,  V.  October  19. 
St.  Fridian,  B.  C.  March  18. 
St.  Fridolin,  C.  March  6 


*     Frigidianus,  B.  in  St.  Winebald,  December 

St.  Fructuosus,  B.  &c.  MM.  January  21. 

St.  Fructuosus,  B.  C.  April  16. 

St.  Frumentius,  B.  C.  October  27. 

St.  Fulgentius,  B.  C.  January  1. 

St.  Fnrsey,  A.  January  16. 

SS.  Fuscian,  Vict&ricus,  &c.  MM.  December  1 1 . 


St.  Gal,  B.  July  1. 

Another  St.  Gal,  B.  ib. 

St.  Galdin,  B.C.April  18. 

St.  Galdus,  B.  January  31. 

St.  Gall,  A.  October  16. 

St.  Galla,  W.  October  5. 

St.  Galmier,  C.  February  27. 

St.  Gamaliel,  C.  August  3. 

*     Gamut,  invention  of,  in  St.  Wilfrid,  October  12. 

St.  Gatian,  B.  C.  December  18. 

St.  Gaucher,  A.  April  9. 

St.  Gaudentius  of  Brescia,  B.  C.  October  25. 

St.  Gelasinus,  M.  August  26. 

St.  Gelasius,  P.  C.  November  21. 

St.  Genebrard,  M.  May  15. 

St.  Genesius,  B.  C.  June  3. 

St.  Genesius,  M.  August  26. 

St.  Genesius  of  Aries,  M.  August  26. 

St.  Genevieve,  V.  January  3. 

St.  George,  M.  April  23. 

St.  Gerald,  B.  March  13. 

St.  Gerald,  A.  April  5. 

St.  Gerald,  C.  October  13. 

St.  Gerard,  B.  O.  April  23. 

St.  Gerard,  B.  M.  September  24. 

St.  Gerard,  A.  October  3. 

SS.  German  and  Randaut,  MM.  February  21. 

St.  Germanus,  B.  May  12. 

St  Germanus,  B.  C.  May  28. 

St  Germanus,  B.  C.  July  26. 

St.  Germanus,  B.  C.  October  30. 

St.  Germer,  A.  September  24. 

St.  Gertrude.  V.  A.  March  17. 

St.  Gertrude,  V.  A.  November  15. 

SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  MM.  June  19. 

St.  Gery,  B.  C.  August  11. 

St  Getulius  and  Companions,  MM.  June  10. 

St.  Gilbert,  A.  February  4. 

St.  Gilbert,  B.April  1. 

St.  Gildard,  B.  C.  June  8. 

St.  Gildas  the  Wise,  A.  January  29. 

St.  Gildas  the  Albanian,  C.  January  29. 

*  B.  Giles,  in  St.  Bonaventure,  July  14. 
St.  Giles,  A.  September  1. 

*  Glastenbury,  in  St.  Dunstau,  May  10. 
St.  Glastian,  B.  January  23. 

*  Glendaloch,  account  of,  in  St.  Coemgen,  June  3. 
St.  Goar,  C.  July  6. 

St.  Gobain,  M.  June  20. 

St.  Godard,  B.  C.  May  4. 

St.  Godeschalc  and  Companions,  MM.  June  7. 

*  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  in  St.  Bernard,  August  20. 
St.  Godfrey,  B.  C.  November  8. 

St.  Godric,  H.  May  21. 

St.  Gontran,  K.  C.  March  28 

SS.  Gordian  and  Epimachus,  MM.  May  10. 

St.  Gordius,  M.  January  3. 

St.  Gorgonius  and  Companions,  MM.  Septembet  '.'. 

*  Granada,  Lewis  of,  in  St.  Lewis,  October  1*. 
St.  Gregory,  B.  January  4. 

St.  Gregory  II.  P.  C.  February  13. 

St.  Gregory  X.  P.  C.  February  16. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  B.  C.  March  9. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  P.  C.  March  12. 

St.  Gregory  Nazmnzcn,  B.  C.  May  9. 

St.  Gregory  VII.  P.  C.  May  25. 

B.  Gregory,  B.  C.  June  15. 

St.  Gregory,  A.  C.  August  25. 

St.  Gregory,  Apostle  of  Armenia,  B.  C.  Septeml*r  30. 

St.  Gregory  Thaumahirgus,  B  C.  Novembei  IT. 

St.  Gregory,  B.  of  Touis,  C.  Nov.  17. 
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St.  Gregory,  M.  December'2  I. 
St.Grimbald,A.July8. 

noma,  V.  M.  Sopteraber  7. 
St.  Gudula,  V.  Januai  . 

Iwall,  B   G  June  6. 

*  Guelphs,  in  St.  Conrad,  November  26. 
StGuinoch,  B.  C.  April  13. 

ex  9. 
St.  Gummar,  C.  October  1 1. 
St.  Gundleus,  C.  March  29. 
st.  Gunthiern,  V-  July  3. 
St.  Guthagon,  R.July  3. 
3t.Gu  blake,  H.  April  11. 
St.  Guy,  C.  March  31. 
St.  Guy,  C. September  12. 

•  Guy,  e  irl  of  Warwick,  in  St.  Dubricius,  November  14. 
Guyon,  Madame  de,  in  St.  John,  November  24 

St.  Gybrian,  Priest,  C.  May  8. 


St.  Harold  VI.  K.  M.  November  1. 

*  Haymo,  in  St.  Bonaventure,  July  14. 
StHedda,  B.  O.July  7. 

St.  Hedwiges,  W.  October  17. 

*  Another  St.  Hedwiges,  ib. 
St.  Hegesappus,  C.  April  7. 
St.  Helen, M.  July  31. 

E.  August  18. 
St.  Hemma,  W.  Jum 
st.  Henry,  II.  January  16. 
St.  Henry,  B.  M.  January  19. 
B.  Henry, C.June  LO. 
S  .  Henry  II.  E.  July  15. 
v     Henry  Suso,  in  St.  Lawrence,  September  5. 

*  Henry  the  Good,  in  St.  Crispin.  &c.  October  23. 

*  Herluin,  A.  in  St.  Anselm,  April  21. 
B.  Herman  Joseph,  C.  April  7. 

si.  Hennas,  C.  May!*. 

St.  Bermenegild,  M.  April  13. 

St.  Hermes.  M.  August  28. 

*  Herod,  in  DecoUat.  of  St.  John  Baptist,  August  29, 
St  Hidulphus,  B.July  11. 

ion,  A.  October  21. 
v    Hilary,  B.  January  1  1. 
StHilarj  of  Aries,  B.  C.May  5. 

\    November  18. 
St.  Hildegardis,  \  .  A.  September  17. 
Hincmar,  in  St.  Prudentius,  April  6. 
d  ytus,  M.  August  13. 

B.  M.  August  22. 

*  Holywell,  miracles  wrought  therein  St.  Wenefride, 

Novem 

<     November  13. 

St.  Honoratus,  B.  January  lti. 
I   (  .  May' lti. 

ptember  30. 
S    < Oswald]  February  29 

^•:;st  8. 
■  r    15. 

St.  H       tt,  B.  C   November  3. 
-     11       ,B.C.  Vpril  1. 

shard,  m  St.  Victor,  July  21. 

si  27. 
I     coin,  B.<  .  November  17. 

;   20. 

int  of,  in  St.  Stephen.  September 'J. 

i  16. 

iry  I  1. 

1      .ml  .) 
v^    I  i    . 

•       ';.. I  •-'(). 

I  ■; 

i  ly  1. 
ily  11. 

1 

St  J  in:-  - 

I     N 

\'.    X  Aujrusl  21. 


*  Jansenism,  in  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  July  19 

St.  Januanus,  B.  and  Companions,  MM.  September  19. 

*  Japan,   account  of,  in  St.  Francis    Xavier,  December 

3,  and  February  5. 
St.  .lariat.  B.  C.  December  26. 
St.  I  bar.  B.  April  23. 
St.  Ida,  W.  September  4. 
St.  [daberga,  V.  June  20. 
St.  Idus,  H.July  14. 
St  Jean.  Q.   February  4. 
St.  Jerom  .F.miliani,  C.  July  20. 
St.  Jerom,  1).  C.  September'.;!). 

*  Jewish  Tribes,  their  captivity,  in  the  Seven  Macha- 

bees,  August  1. 
St.  Ignatius,  B.  M.  February  1. 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  C.  July  31. 
St.  Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  October  23 
St.  Ildephonsus,  B.  January  23. 
St.  Illidius,  B.  C.June  5. 
St.  lltutus.  A.  November  6. 
St.  Innocent  I.  P.  C.  July  28. 

Innocents,  Holy,  December  28. 

*  Inquisition,  origin  of,  in  St.  Dominic,  August  4. 
St.  Joachim,  C.  April  16. 

St.  Joan,  Q.  February    1. 

St.  Joannicius,  A.  November  4. 

St.  Joavan,  B.  C.  March  2. 

St.  Jodoc,  C.  December  13. 

St.  John  Calybite,  R.  January  15. 

St.  John  the  Almoner,  Patriarch,  January  23. 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  B.  C.January  27. 

St.  John  of  Rheomay,  A.  January  28. 

St.  John  of  Matha,  C.  February  8. 

St.  John  of  God,  C.  March  8. 

*  John  of  Avila.  Venerable,  March  8. 
St.  John  of  Egypt,  H.  March  27. 

St.  John  Climaeus,  A.  March  30. 
St.  John  before  the  Latin  gate.  May  6. 
St.  John  Damascen,  C.  May  (i. 
St.  John  of  Beverly,  B.  C.  May  7. 
St.  John  the  Silent,  B.  C.  May"  13. 
St.  John  Neponutcen.  M.  May  16. 
St.  John  of  Prado,  M.May 24. 

*  John  Baptist  Gault,  B.  in  St.  Philip,  May  26. 
St.  John,  P.  M.  May  27. 

St.  John  of  Sahagun,  C.  June  12. 

St.  John  Francis  Ue^is,  C.  June  16. 

SS.  John  and  Paul.  MM.  June  26. 

St.  John,  Priest,  C.  June  27. 

St.  John Gualbert,  A.  July  12. 

St.  John  Columbmi,  C.July  31. 

St.  John  Baptist,  Nativity  of,  June  24. 

St.  John  Baptist.  Decollation  of,  August  29. 

St.  John  the  Dwarf.  Anchoret,  September  15. 

St.  John  of  Bridlington,  C.  October  10. 

St.  John  Capistran,  C.  October  23. 

St.  John  Lateran,  dedication  of  the  church  of,  November  9. 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  C.  November  24. 

B.  John  Marinoni,  C.  December  13. 

St.  John.  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  December  27. 

St.  Jonas  and  Companions,  AIM.  March  29. 

*  Jonas,   an   Irish  Writer,   in  St.    Columban,  Novem- 

ber 21. 
St.  Joseph  of  Leonissa,  C.  February  4. 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  March  17. 
St.  Joseph,  March  19. 
Si.  Joseph  Barsabas,  C.  July  20. 
St.  Joseph  of  Palestine,  July  22. 
St.  Joseph  Cdasanctius,  C.  August  27. 
St.  Joseph  of  Cupertino,  C.  September  18. 
Si.  Irchard.  B.C.  August  21. 

*  Ireland  the  ancient  Scotia,  in  St.  Patrick.  March   i  ", 

and  St  Palladius,  July  6.  Gave  birth  to  the  two 
first  Universities,  in  St.  Comgall,  May  10,  and  St. 
Alto,  September  5. 

*  Irish,  their  monks,  ib.    Their  language,  in  St.  Remi 

gius,  October  1.   State  of.  in  St  Laurence, Novem- 
:  l      Their  calendar,  in  Appendix. 
St.  Irenseus,  B.  of  Sirmium,  M.  March  24. 
St  Irenseus,  B.  M.  June  28. 
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St.  Isabel,  V.  August31. 

SS-Isaias,  Sabas,  <S:c.  .AIM.  January  14. 

St.  Ischyiion,  M.  December  22. 

St.  Isidore  of  Alexandria,  Priest,  January  1"). 

St.  Isidore  of  Scete,  II.  January  L5. 

St.  Isidore  ofPelusium,  Monk,  February  4. 

St.  Isidore,  B.  April  4. 

St.  Isidore,  C.  May  10. 

St.  Ita,  V.January  15. 

St.  Jude,  Apostle,  October  28. 

St.  Ivia,  B.  April  25. 

St.  Julia,  V.  M.  May  23. 

SS.Julian  and  Basilissa,  MM.  January  9. 

St.  Julian,  B.  January  27. 

SS.Julian,  Chronica,  &c.  MM.  February  27. 

St.  Julian,  B.  C.  March  3. 

St.  Julian*  M.  March  16. 

St.  Julian,  Anchoret,  July  6. 

St.  Julian,  M.  August  28. 

St.  Julian  Sabas,  H.  October  18. 

*  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  St.  Juventin,  &c.  January  25, 

and  in  St.  Theodoret,  October  23.  His  vain  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  Saint  Cyril, 
March  18. 

*  Julian,  Count,  his  miserable  end,  iu   St.  Theodoret 

October  23. 
St.  Juliana,  V.  M.  February  16. 
St.  Juliana  Falconieri,  V.  June  19. 
St.  Julitta,  M.  July  30. 
St.  Julius,  P.  C.  April  12. 
St.  Julius,  M.  May  27. 
SS.  Julius  and  Aaron,  MM.  July  1. 
SS.jJusta  and  Burma,  MM.  July  20. 
St.  Justin,  M.  June  1. 
St.  Justin,  M.October  18. 
St.  Justina,  V.  M.  October  7. 
St.  Justinian,  H.  M.  August  23. 

*  Justinian,  E.  in  St.  Agapetus,  September  2i. 
SS.  Justus  and  Pastur,  MM.  August  6. 

St.  Justus,  B.  C.  September  2. 

St.  Justus,  B.  C.  November  10. 

SS.  Juventin  and  Maxiinin,  MM.  January  25. 


SS 


K. 

Kebius,  B.  April  25. 
Kenelm,  K.  M.  December  13. 
Kenney,  A.  October  11. 
Kennocha,  V.  March  13. 
Kentigern,  B.January  13. 
Kentigerna,  \V.  January  7. 
Keyna.  V.  October  8. 
Kiaran,  B.  C.  March  5. 
Kiaran,  A.  September  9. 
Kilian,  Col.nau,  &c.  MM.  July  8. 
Kinga, V.July  24. 
Kinnia,  V.  February  1. 
Knights  of  Malta,  in  St.  Pius  V.  May  5. 
Knights  of  St.  Hubert,  in  his  Life,  November  ; 
Kyneburge,  Kyneswide,  &c.  March  6. 


Labarum,  what,  in  Exaltation  of  the  Holy   Cross, 

September  14. 
Lactantius,  in  St.  Potamiana,  &c.  June  28. 
Ladislas,  K.  C.  June  27. 
Lamahsse,  C.  March  3. 
Lambert,  B.  M.  September  17. 
Lammas,  why  so  called,  in  August   i. 
Landelin,  A.  June  15. 
Landry,  B.  C.  June  10. 
Lanfranc,  Archb.  in  St.  Anselm,  April  21. 
Laserian,  B.  April  18. 

La  Trapne,  account  of.  in  St.  Robert,  April  29. 
Laurence,  B.  February  2. 
Laurence,  M.  August  10. 
Laurence  Justinian,  B.  C.  September  '•>. 
Laurence,  B.  of  Dublin,  C.  November  1  1. 
Laurence  Scupoli,  in  St.  Andrew  Avellino,  Nov.  10. 
Lea,  W.  March  22. 
Leauder,  B.  C.  February  27, 


St.  Lebwin,  C.  November  12. 

*  Le  Jeune,  in  St.  Philip,  May  26. 
SS.Leo  and  Paregorius,  AIM.  February  18. 
Si.  Leo  the  Great,' P.  April  11. 

St.  Leo  IK.  V.  c.  \m,u  19. 

St.  Leo  II.  P.  i'.  June 28. 

St.  Leu  IV  P.  C.  July  17. 

St.  Leocadia,  V.  M.  December  9. 

St.  Leodegarius,  B.  M.  October 2. 

St.  Leonard,  II.  November  6. 

*  St.  Leonard  of  Yandeuvre,  H.  November  6. 
St.  Leonides,  M.  April  22. 

St.  Leonorus,  B.  July  1. 

St.  Leopold,  C.  November  15. 

St.  Letbard,  H.  C.  February  24. 

St.  Leufredus,  A.  June  21. 

St.  Lewine,  V.  M.  July  24. 

St.  Lewis,  B.  C.  August  19. 

St.  Lewis,  K.  C.  August  25. 

St.  Lewis  Bertrand,  C.  October  9. 

*  Lewis  of  Granada,  ib. 

St.  Liberatus  and  Companions  MM.  August  17. 

*  Liberius,  P.  in  St.  Athanasius,  May  2. 
St.  Liborius,  B.  C.  July  23. 

St.  Licinius,  B.  C.  February  13. 
St.  Lidwina,  V.  April  14. 
St.  Lifard,  A.  June  3. 
St.  Linus,  P.  M.  September  23. 
St.  Lioba,  V.  A.  September  28. 
St.  Livin,  B.  M.  November  12. 
St.  Lo,  B.  September  21. 

*  Lombard,  Peter,  in  St.  Bonaventure,  July  14. 
St.  Loman,  B.  C.  February  17. 

St.  Lomer,  A.January  19. 

St.  Luanus,  A.  August  4. 

SS.  Lucia  and  Geminianus,  MM.  September  16. 

St.  Lucian,  Priest,  M.  January  7. 

St   Lucian,  M.  January  8. 

SS.  Lucian  and  Marcian,  MM.  October  26 

*  Lucifer,  B.  in  St.  Athanasius,  May  2. 
St.  Lucius,  P.  M.  March  4. 

St.  Lucius,  K   C.  December  3. 
St.  Lucy,  V.  September  19. 
St.  Lucy,  V.M.December  13. 
St.  Ludger,  B.  March  26. 

*  Ludgate,  in  St.  Edmund,  November  20. 
St.  Luican,  C.  July  27. 

St.  Luke,  Evangelist,  October  18. 

St.  Lullus,  B.  C.  October  16. 

St.  Lupus  of  Troyes,  B.  C.  July  24. 

St.  Lupus,  Archb.  of  Sl-hx.  ('.  September  1 

*  Lupus,  A.  in  St.  Prudentius,  April  6. 

M. 

St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria,  Anchoret,  January  2. 

St.  Macarius  the  Elder.  January  16. 

St  Maccai,  A.  April  11. 

St.  Macculindus,  B.  September  16. 

si.  Macedonius,  A.  January  21. 

St.  Mae-cartin,  B.  C.  August  15. 

SS.Machabees,  MM.  August  1. 

St.  Mackessoge,  15.  <'.  March  10. 

*  B.  Macclaiu,  A.  in  St.  Epiphanius,  January  21. 
St.  Maguisius,  K.  September  3. 

St.  Macrina,  V.  July  19. 

St.  Macull,  C.  April  25. 

St.  Madelberte,  V.  A.  September  7 

St.  Maden,  C.  May  17. 

*  Magi,  in  Epiphany,  Jaimary  6. 

*  Magians,  account  of,  in  St.  Sapor,  &c.  November  30 
St.  Magloire.  P.  C.  October  24. 

St.  Maguil,  May  30. 

St.  Maharsapor,  M.  November  27. 

*  Mahomet,  in  St.  M.iximus,  December  SQL 
St.  Maidoc,  B.January  31. 

St.  Maieul.  A.  May  11. 
St.  Main.  A.  January  15. 
St.  Malachy,  B.  C.  November  3. 
St.  Malo,  H.  November  15. 
St.  Mulrubius,  A.  April  21. 
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St.  Malrnbius,  H.M.  August  27. 

St.  M. mi. is.  M.  August  17. 
St.  Mammertus,  B.C  May  1 1. 

*  Manicheism,  in  St.  Augustin,  August  28. 
v    m  lbs,  B   M    Ipril  lf».' 

st.  Mansuet,  B.  September  3. 
81    M ,i! cella,  \Y.  January  31. 

eellina,  \   July  17. 
ss.  Mareellinua and  Peter,  MM.  June  2. 
St.  Marcellua,  P.  M.January  16. 

*  Mareellus  of  Aneyra,  in  St.  Basil,  March  22. 
ss  Mareellus  and  Valerian,  MM. September  4. 
ss.  Marcellua  and  Apuleiua,  MM.  October  7. 
St.  Marcellua,  M.  October  30. 

Bt   M  urcellus,  B.  C.  November  1. 

St   Marcellua,  A.  December  29. 

St  Martian,  Priest,  January  10. 

St.  Maraan,  Anchoret,  C  November  2. 

St.  Marciaaa,  V.  M.  January  9. 

St.  Marcou,  A.  May  1. 

ss.  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  MM.  June  18. 

ss  Marcus,  Mercian,  .Vc.  MM.  October  4. 

*  Marcus   Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  St.   Marcellu 

Septemlier  4. 
B.  Margaret,  V.  January  28. 
st   Margaret,  V.  February  3. 
st.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  Penitent,  February  22. 
St  Margaret,  Q.  June  10. 
St  Margaret,  V.M.  July  20. 
15.  Margaret  \  •  M.  September  2. 
'     Man  anus  Scotus,  in  St.  Alto,  Septembers. 
St.  Marina,  V.  June  18. 

*  .Manner's  Compass,  in  St.  Lewis,  August  25. 
ss  Marinua  and  Asterius,  MM.  March  3. 

St.  Maris.  &c.  MM.  January  19 
St    M. iritis,  A.January  27. 

k,  B.  C.  March  29. 
St.  Mark,  Evangelist,  April  25. 
St   Mark,  P.  C.  October  7. 
St  Mirk,  B.  of  Jerusalem,  C.  October  22. 
St  Maraan,  B.C.  March  2. 
St.  Maro,  A.  February  I  1. 
St.  Martha,  V.  July  29. 
St.  Martial,  B.  June  30. 
St.  Martin,  B.  of  Tours,  C.  November  1 1. 
St.  Martin,  P.  M.  November  12. 
St.  Martina,  V.  M.  January  30. 

uiiianus,  H.  February  13. 
SS.  Martyrs  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  January  2. 
Martyrs  of  Japan,  February  5. 

*  Martyrs  of  China,  February  5. 
Martyrs  of  Pontus,  February  5. 

Martyrs  of  Alexandria,  February  28. 

Martyrs  Under  the  Lombards.  March  2. 
Martyrs,  Forty,  of  Sebaste,  March  10 

Martyrs  of  Alexandria,  March  17. 

Martyrs  of  Il.nliab.  April  6. 

Martyrs  of  Massylitan,  April  9. 
Martyrs,  Roman  Captives,   \|>nl  9. 

Martyrs  ,,|  B  UragOM  i.    Vr.ril  16. 

Martyrs  of  Borne,  under  Nero,  June  24. 
Mart]  rs  uf  Goreum,  July  9. 
Martyrs,  Seven  Brothers,  Sec  July  10. 

Mart;..-  ,•  27. 

Martyrs  ol  I  tica,  August  24. 

Martyrs,  Twelve  Brothers,  September  1. 

Martyr,         i  ,r  1. 

Martyrs.  Seven,  ofSamosata,  December 9. 

;         f  Crete,  D 
St  M  inrthaa,  B  ('   December  4. 
Mary.  B  V   Purification  of,  February  2. 
Man.  B    i  irioo  of,  March  25. 

a  of,  July  2. 
Mary.  B.  V.  ad  Nives,  August  5. 

_-ust  15. 
I  V.  Nativity  of,  September  8. 

!.  in  September. 

M  iry,  B.V.  Presentation  of,  November  21. 
Mary.  B.  V. Conception  of,  December  8. 
St.  Mary  off  Egypt,  April  9 


St.  Mary  of  Pazzi,  V.  May  25. 

*  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  in  St.  Philip,  May  26. 
St.  Mary  of  Oignies,  June  23. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  July  22. 
St.  Mary,  M.  November  1. 

*  Mass,  pastors  obliged  to  say  it  for  their  flocks  on 

Sundays  and  Festivals,  in  St.  Chef,  October  29. 
St.  Matthew,  Apostle,  September  21. 
St.  Matthias,  Apostle,  February  24. 
St.  Mathurin,  P..  November  9. 
St.  Maud,  Q.  March  14. 
St.  Maura,  V.  September  21. 
St.  Maurice  and  Companions,  MM.  September  22. 
St.  Mauritius,  B.  C.  September  13. 
St.  Mauront,  A.  May  5. 
St.  Maurus,  A.  January  15. 
St.  Maw,  C.  May  17. 
St.  Maxentia,  V.M.November  21. 
St.  Maxentius,  A.  June  26. 
SS  Maximian,  Malchus,  &c.  MM.  July  27 
St.  Maximilian,  M.  March  12. 
St.  Maximinus,  B.  C.  May  29. 
St.  Maximinus,  B.  C.June  8. 
St.  Maximus,  M.  April  30. 
SS.Maximus  and  Venerand,  MM.  May  25. 
St.  Maximus,  B.  C.  June  25. 
St.  Maximus,  B.  C.  November  27. 
St.  Maximus,  C.  December  30. 

*  Meath,  its  ancient  bishoprics,  in  St.  Ultan,  Septem- 

ber 4. 
B.  Mechtildes.  V.  A.  April  10. 

*  Another  St.  Mechtildes,  April  10. 
St.  Medard,  B.  C.  June  8. 

*  Medicine  and    Surgery,  study  of,     in    St.    Philip, 

August  23. 
St.  Meen,  A.  June  21. 
St.  Melania  the  Younger,  December  31. 
St.  Melanius,  B.  C.  January  6. 
St.  Melchiades,  P.  December  10. 
St.  Meletius,  Patriarch,  C.  February  12. 
St.  Melito,  B.  C.  April  1 . 
St.  Melhtus.  B.  C.  April  24. 
St.  Mellc,  B.C.  October  22. 
St.  Memmius,  B.  August  5. 
St.  Meneve,  A.  July  22. 
St.  Mennas,  M.  November  1  I. 
Another  St.  Mennas,  M.  November  11. 
St.  Merriadec,  B.  C.  June  7. 
St.  Merri,  A.  August  29. 

St.  Methodius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  C.  June  11. 
St.  Methodius,  B.M.  September  18. 
St.  Michael,  Dedication  of,  September  29. 
St.  Michael,  Apparition  of,  May  8. 
St.  Milburge,  V.  February  23. 
St.  Mildred,  V.  A.  February  20. 
St.  Milgithe,  V.  January  17. 
St.  Milles,  B.  &c.  MM.  November  10. 

*  Minutius  Felix,  in  St.  Cecilius,  June  3. 

*  Miracles,  pretended,  in  St.  Philip,  May  26. 

*  Miracles,   authentic,   in    Invention  of  St.  Stephen. 

August  3. 
St.  Mitrius.  M.  November  13. 
St.  Mocboeraoe,  A.  March  13. 
St.  MochteuB,  B.  C.  August  19. 
St.  Mochua,  a/.  Cluanus,  A.  January  1. 
St.  Mochua.  «/.  Cronan,  A.  ib. 
St.  Modan,  A.  Feb.  4. 
St.  Modomnoc,  B.  C.  February  13. 
St.  Modwena,  V.July  5. 
St.  Molingus,  B.  C.June  17. 

*  Molimsts,  in  St.  John,  November  24. 
St  Moloc,  B.C.  June  25. 

St.  Mi. nan.  M.  March  1. 
St.  Monegondes,  R.  July  2. 
St.  Monica,  W.  May  4. 
St    M'luiona,  V'.  July  6. 
St  Minimi,  M.  October  18. 

*  Monothelites,  in   st   Sophronius,   March  1 1 ,  and  St. 

Maximus,  December  30. 
SS  Montanus,  Lucius,  &c.  MM.  February  24. 
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*  More,   Sir  Thomas,   remarks  on,  in   St.   Charles, 

November  4. 
St.  Mummolin,  B.  C.  October  1G. 
St.  Munde,  A.  April  15. 
St.  Muredack,  B.  August  12. 

*  Mystical    Theology  explained,  in  St.  Teresa,  Octo- 

ber 15. 

N. 

SS.Nabor  and  Felix,  MM.  July  12. 

St.  Narcissus,  B.  October  29. 

St.  Narses,  B.  and  Companions,  MM.  November  30. 

St.  Nathalan,  B.  C.  January  8. 

Nativity  of  our  Lord  J.  C.  Dec. 25. 

St.  Nathy,  Priest,  August  9. 

SS.Nazarius  and  Celsus,  MM.  July  28. 

Sf.  Nemesianus,  &c.  MM.  September  10. 

St.  Nemesion,  M.  &c.  December  19. 

St.  Nennius,  A.  January  1  7. 

St.  Nennus,  A.  June  14. 

St.  Nenoc,  V.  June  4. 

St.  Neot,  Anchoret,  C.  October  28. 

SS.Nereusand  Achilleus,  MM.  May  12. 

*  N'ero,  in  St.  Processus,  ,tc.  July  2. 
St.  Ne^or,  B.  M.  February  27. 

*  Nestorius,   his  heresy,  in  St.  Cyril,  January  28,  and 

Nativity  of  the  B.  V.  September  8. 
SS.  Nicauder  and  Marciau,  MM.  June  17. 
St.  Nicasius,  B.  and  Companions,  MM.  December  14. 
St.  Nicephorus,  M.  February  9. 
St.  Nicephorus,  Patriarch,  C.  March  13. 
St.  Nicetas,  A.  April  3. 
St.  Nicetas,  M.  September  15. 
St.  Nicetius,  B.  C.  April  2. 
St.  Nicetius,  B.  C.  December  5. 
St.  Nicholas,  B.  C.  May  9. 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  C.  September  10. 
St.  Nicholas,  B.  C.  December  6. 

*  St.  Nicholas  of  Pinara,  B.  December  6. 
St.  Nicodemus,  August  3. 

St.  Nicomedes,  M.  September  15. 

St.  Nicon,  C.  November  26. 

St.  Nilammon,  H.  January  6. 

St.  Nilus  the  Younger,  A.  September  20. 

St.  Nilus,  Anchoret,  C.  November  12. 

St.  Ninian,  B.  C.  September  16. 

St.  Nissen,  A.  July  25. 

St.  Norbert,  B.  C.  June  6. 

*  Novatian,  in  St.  Cornelius,  September  16. 
SS.  Numlo  and  Alodia,  VV.  MM.  October  22. 

o. 

*  Ockham,  William,  in  St.  Bonaventure,  July  14. 
St.  Odilo,  A.  January  1. 

St.  Odo,  B.C.  July  4. 
St.  Odo,  A.C.November  18. 
St.  Odrian,  B.  May  8. 
St.  Odulph,  C.  July  18. 
St.  Oduvald,  A.  C.  May  26. 
St.  Olaus,  K.  M.  July  29. 
Another  St.  Olaus,  K.  M.  July  29. 
St.  Olympias,  VV.  December  17. 
St.  Omer,  B.C.  September  9. 
St.  Onesimus,  February  16. 
St.  Onuphnus,  H.  June  12. 
St.  Oportuna,  V.  A.  April  22. 
St.  Optatus.  B.  C.  June  4. 

*  Ordeal,  Trial  of,  in  St.  Edward,  October  13. 

*  Orders  of  the  Ecclesiastical   Hierarchy,  in   St.  Lau- 

rence, September  5. 

*  Origin,  in  St.  Leonides,  April  2. 

*  St.  Orsisius,  A.  in  St.  Theodorus,  December  28. 
St.  Osith,  V.  October  7. 

St.  Osmanna,  V.  September  9. 
St.  Osmund,  B.  C.  December  4. 
St.  Oswald,  B.  February  29. 
St.  Oswald,  K.  M.  August  5 
St.  Oswin.  K.  M.  August  20. 
St.  Othiha,  V.  A.  December  I  a 
St.  Otho,  B.  C.  July  2. 


St.  Oudoceus,"B.JuIy2. 

St.  Ouen,  B.C.August  24. 

*     Oxford   and    Cambridge,    some   account    of.    in  St. 
Neot,  October  28. 


Pachomius,  A.  May  14. 
Pacian,  B.  C.  March  9. 
Palladius,  B.  C.  July  6. 

Pallium,  its  use  and  signification,  in  St.   William, 
June  8,  and  St.  Agnes,  January  21. 

Pambo  of  Nitria,  A.  September  6. 
Pammachus,  C.  August  30. 
Pampb.lus,  M.  June  1. 
Pancras,  M.  May  12. 
PantaBiius,  Father  of  the  Church,  July  7. 
Pantaleon,  M.  July  27. 
Paphnutius,  B.  C.  September  11. 
Papoul,  M.  November  3. 
Paschal,  Baylon,  C.  May  17. 
Paschasius  Radbert,  A.  C.  April  26. 
Paten,  its  use,  in  St.  Marcellinus,  &c.  June  2. 
Patemus,  B.  C.  April  15. 
Patiens,  B.  C.  September  11. 
Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  B.  C.  March  17. 
Patricius,  B.  M.  April  28. 
Paul,  the  first  Hermit,  January  15. 
Paul  and  Companions,  MM.  January  18. 
Paul,  B.  C.  February  8. 
Paul  the  Simple,  Anchorite,  March  7. 
Paul,  B.  of  Leon,  C.  March  12. 
Paul,  B.  of  Narbonne,  C.  March  22. 
Paul,  B.  M,  June  7. 
Paul,  Apostle,  June  30. 
Paul,  Conversion  of,  January  25. 
Paul,  H.  December  20. 
Paula,  VV.  January  26. 
Paulinus,  Patriarch,  January  28. 
Paulmus,  B.  ofNola,  ('.  June  22. 
Paulinus,  B.  of  York,  C.  October  10. 
Pega,  V.  January  8. 
Pelagia,  V.  M.  June  9. 
Pelagia,  Penitent,  October  8. 

Pelagius,  his  heresy,  in  St.  Augustine,  August  29. 
Peleus,  &c.  MM.  September  19. 
Pellegrina,  H.  August  1. 
Pepin  of  Landen,  C  February  21. 
Perpetua,  Felicitas,  &c.  MM. 'March  7. 
Perpetuus,  B.  C.  April  8. 
Peter  Balsam,  M.  January  3. 
Peter,  A.  January  6. 
Peter  of  Sebaste,  B.  C.  January  9. 
Petei  Nolasco,  <'.  Januarj  31. 
Peter  Damian,  B.  February  23. 
Peter  Gonzales,  C.  April  15. 
Peter,  M.  April  29. 
Peter,  B.  May  8. 
Peter  Regaia'ti,  C.  May  13. 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Companions,  MM-  May  15. 
Peter  Celestine,  P.  C.  May  19. 
Peter  of  Pisa,  June  1. 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  June  29. 
Peter,  B.  ('.July  5. 
Peter  of  Alcantara.  C.  Oct.  19. 
Peter  ad  Vincula.  August  1. 

Peter     and    Paul.   Dedication   of   their    churches   at 
Rome,  November  18. 
Peter,  B  M.  November  26. 
Peter  Chrysulogus,  B.  C.  December  4. 
Peter  Paschal,  B.  M.  December  6. 
Petroe.    V.  June  4. 
Petronilla,  V.  May  31. 
Petronius.  B.  ('.  October  4. 
Phabadius,  B.  C.  April  25. 
Philastnus,  B.  C.  July  18. 
.  Phileas,  B.  and  Philoromus,  MM.  February  i. 
.  Philomen  and  Appia,  November  22. 
Philibert,  A.  August  22. 
Philip,  Apostle.  May  I. 

Philip  Neri,  C.  May  26. 


ISO 
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St.  Philip  the  Deacon,  June  6. 
St.  PhUip  Beniti,  ('.  August  J  I. 

.  B.  .m!  C(  mpanions,  MM.  October  22. 
S>.  Philogonius,  B.  C.  December  20. 

,-.  M    July  3. 

*  Photius,  author  of  the  Greek  schism,  in  St.  Ignatius 

Octol 
St.  Pi.it.  M.  October  1. 

ury  1. 
St.  Pius  I.  I'   .M.  Julj   ii. 
St.  Pius  \.  P.  C.  May  5. 

St.  Placidua,   I.  and  Companions,  MM.  October  5. 
\.  \pril4. 

I       '  .   .    15. 

St.  Plutarch,  &c  MM.  June  28. 
St.  Poemeo,  \.  August  '-'7. 

*  Pole,   Cardinal,    remarks   on,   in  St.  Charles,   No- 

vember 4. 
st  Pollio  and  Companions,  MM.  April  28. 
St.  Polycarp,  B.  of  Smyrna,  M.  January  26. 

yeuctus,  M.  February  13. 
St.  Pontian,  P.  M.  November  19. 

i,  M,  May  14. 
P  pe  Joan,  fable  of,  in  St.  Leo,  July  17. 
po,  A.  January  25. 

i  nu-.  1!.  ( '.  February  26. 

ins,  B.C.  May  17. 

Diana  and  Basilides,  MM.  June  28. 
St.  Potamon,  B.  M    .May  18. 
St.  Pothinus  and  Companions,  MM.  of  Lyons,  June  2. 

.  \ .  July  21. 
St  Pretextatus,  B.  C.  February  24. 
SS. Primus  and  Felicianus,  MM.  June  9. 

*  Printing  types  first  used,  in  St.  Francis,  December  3. 
St.  Prior,  II.  June  17. 

St  Prisca,  V.  M.  January  18. 
SS.Priscus,  Malchus,  &c.  MM.  March  28. 

*  Pnscillianists.  in  St.  Martin,  November  1  !. 
SS.  P    cessus  and  Martinian,  MM.  July  2. 

St.  Proclus.B.  C.  October  24. 
St.  Procopius,  M.  July  8. 

is,  in  St.   Vgapetus,  September  20. 
.  !!.  M.  January  25. 
ecimus,  B.  C.  November  7. 
St.  Pros]  i.  ('.  June  25. 

•  ri  is,  B   M    February  28. 
-   ind  Hyacinthus,  MM.  September  11. 
St.  Prudentius.  B"  C.  April  6. 

*  Prudentius  in  St.  Eulalia,  December  10. 

llmod.  Anchoret.  March  8. 
nodius,  II.  June  1  I. 
■  v.  Lucius,  am'.  Companions,  MM.  October  19. 
St.  Publuw,  B.  M.  January  21. 
is.  A.  January  25. 
|    1'). 
eri ..  \.  I..  September  10. 


■ 

ictor,  July  28. 
i.  in  St.  John,  November  24. 

I.  June  16. 
rinus,  B.  M  June  4. 

R 

*  l;  ■'  '    ;-  Prudentius,  April  6. 
St  Radbod,  B  <     N 

Si   R  ■  13. 

v. 
I 
fLaTrs        in  St   Robert,  April  29 
jbrt,  C.  Janu  i 
B  lymund  Noni  ,  i. 

V    M  September  7. 
•       S(    Ri  :       ..  H    M.rcb  30. 

I  I     Septembers 
'    15  <'   Febru  irj    I 

r'l. 

•  Hem  Prudentius,  Vpril  6. 


*  Renti,  Baron  of,  in  St.  Crispin,  &c.  Octobei  25. 
St.  Richard,  K.  C.  February  7. 

St.  Richard,  B.C.April  3. 

St.  Richard,  ii.  C.  June  9. 

St.  Richard,  B.  C.  August  21. 

St.  Richarius,  A.  April  26. 

St.  Rictrudes,  A.  May  12. 

St.  Rigobert,  B.  January  4. 

B.  Robert  of  Arbrissal,  C.  February  23. 

B.  Robert,  A.  April  24. 

St.  Robert,  A.  April  29. 

St.  Robert,  A.  June  7. 

St.  Rock,  C.  August  16. 

*  Rogation  days,  in  St.  Mammertus,  May  11. 
B.  Roger,  A.  February  13. 

St.  Roger,  C.  March  5. 

*  Romances,  origin  of,  in  St.  Teresa,  October  15. 
SS.Romanus  and  Lupicinus,  AA.  February  28. 
SS.Romanus  and  David,  MM.  July  24. 

St.  Romanus,  M.  August  9. 
St.  Romanus,  B.  C.  October  23. 
St.  Romaric,  A.  December  8. 

*  R.,me,  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  life,  June  29. 
St.  Romuald.  A.  February  7. 

St.  Rosa,  V.  March  8. 

St.  Rosalia,  V.  September  4. 

*  Rosary,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  V.  August  30. 

*  Rouen,    privilege  of  its   Chapter,  in  St.  Romanus, 

October  23. 
St.  Rouin,  A.  September  7. 
St.  Ruadhan,  B.  April  15. 
SS.Rufina  and  Secunda,  VV.  MM.  July  10. 
SS.Rufinus  and  Valerius,  MM.  June  14. 

*  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  iii  St.  Jeroin,  September  30. 
St.  Rufus,  Anchoret,  April  22. 

SS.Rufus  and  Zozimus,  MM.  December  18. 

*  r»ules  of  a  Christian  life,  in  SS.  Elzear  and   Del- 

phina,  September  27. 
St.  Rumold,  B.  M.  July  1. 
St.  Rmiion,  B.  C.  January  4. 
St.  Rumwald,  C.  November  3. 
St.  Rupert,  B.  C.  March  27. 

*  Russians,  account  of,  in  St.  Boniface,  January  19, 

and  St.  Romanus,  &c.  July  24. 
St.  Rusticus,  B.  September  24. 

S. 
St.  Sabas,  M.  April  12. 
St.  Sabas,  A.  December  5. 
St.  Sabina,  M.  August  29. 
St.  Sabinianus,  M.  January  29. 
St.  Sabinus,  B.  &c.  MM.  Dec.  30. 
St.  Sadoth,  B.  &c.  MM.  February  20. 
Saints,  All,  November  1. 
st.  S  dvius,  I>.  January  11. 
St.  Salvius,  B.  September  10. 
St  Sampson,  B.  C.  July  28. 
St.  Samthana,  V.  A.  December  19. 

*  Sanctus,  of  the  Mass,   the  I'risagion,  in  St.  Proclus. 

October  24. 

SS.  Sapor  and  Isaac,  BB.   and  Companions,   MM.  No- 
vember 30. 
turninus,  Dativus,  &c.  MM.  February  II. 

St.  Saturninus,  B.  M.  November  29. 

St.  Saturninus,  M.  November  29. 

■us.  account  of,  in  St.  Augustine,  May  26. 

St.  Scholastica,  V.  February  10.  ' 

*  Scotia,  the  name  given    to  North  Britain,  in  St.  Pa- 

trick. March  17.  and  St.  Palladius,  July  6. 

*  Scotish  Saints,  in  St.  Palladius,  July  6. 

*  Scots,  then-  tirst  settlement,  in  St.  Columba,  June  9 

and  St   Palladius,   July  (I.     Their  Calendar,  ibi 

Their    monasteries    in  Germany,  in  St.  Alto,  Sep 
tember  .">. 

*  Scotus,  John  Duns,  in  St.  Bonaventure,  July  14. 
St.  Sebastian,  M.  January  '_'0. 

S-.  Sebbi,  K.  ('.  August  29. 

Si.  Secundin,  B.  November  27. 

*  Sedulius,  in  St.  Eulalia,  December  10. 
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St.  Senan,  B.  C.  March  8. 

*  Seneca,  in  St.  Paul,  June  30. 
5t.  Sequanus,  A.  September  19. 
St.  Serapion,  M.  January  31. 

St.  Serapion  the  Sindonite,  March  21. 

St.  Serapion,  A.  March  21. 

St.  Serapion,  B.  C  March  21. 

St.  Seremis,  M.  February  23. 

St.  Serf,  B.  April  20. 

SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus.  MM.  October  7. 

*  Sergius  of  Constantinople,  in   St.  Maximus.  Decem- 

ber 30. 
St.  Servatius,  B.  May  13. 
St.  Servuhis,  C.  December  23. 
St.  Severianusj  B.  M.  February  21. 
St.  Severin,  B.  C.  October  23. 
St.  Severin  or  Surin,  B.  October  23. 
St,  Severinus,  A.  January  8. 
St.  Severinus,  A.  February  11. 
St.  Sexburgh,  A.  July  6. 
St.  Sidronius,  M.  September  8. 
St.  Sigebert,  K.  C.  February  1. 
St.  Si^efride,  B.  February  15. 
St.  Sigismund,  K.  M.  May  1. 
St.  Silave,  B.C.  May  17. 
St.  Silverius,  P.  M.  June  20. 
St.  Silvio,  B.  C.  February  17. 
St.  Simeon  Stylites,  C.  January  5. 
St.  Simeon,  B.  M.  February  18. 
St.  Simeon,  B.  &c.  MM.  April  17. 
St.  Simeon,  July  1. 

St.  Simeon  Stylites  the  Younger,  September  3. 
St.  Simon,  M.  March  24. 
St.  Simon  Stock,  C.  May  16. 
St.  Simon,  Apostle,  October  28. 

*  Simon  Magus,  in  St.  Philip,  June  6,  and   St.  Peter. 

June  29. 
St.  Simplicity.  P.  C.  March  2. 
St.  Simplicius,  &c.  MM.  July  29. 
St.  Siudulphus,  Priest,  October  20. 
St.  Siran,  A.  December  4. 
St.  Sisinnius,  &c.  MM.  May  29. 
St.  Sisoes,  Anchoret,  July  4. 
St.  Sixtus  I.  P.  M.  April  6. 
St.  Sixtus  III.  P.  March  28. 
SS.  Socrates  and  Stephen,  MM.  September  1  7. 
St.  Sola,  H.  December  3. 
St.  Sophia.  V.  M.  April  30. 
St.  Sophronius,  B.  C.  March  11. 
SS.Soter  and  Cains,  PP.  MM.  April  22. 
St.  Sotens,  V.  M.  February  10. 
Souls,  All,  November  2. 
St.  Speratus,  &c.  MM.  July  17. 
St.  Speusippus,  &c.  MM.  January  17. 
St.  Spiridion,  B.  C.  December  14. 

*  Spirits.  Evil,  their  existence  and  operations,  in  Angel- 

Guardians,  October  2. 
St.  Stanislas,  B.  M.  May  7. 
St.  Stanislas  Kostka,  C.  Noyember  13. 
St.  Stephen  of  Grandmont,  A.  February  8. 
St.  Stephen,  A.  February  13. 
St.  Stephen,  A.  C.  April  17. 
St.  Stephen,  P.  M.  August  2. 
St.  Stephen,  K.  C.  September  2. 
St.  Stephen  the  Younger,  M.  November  28. 
St.  Stephen,  Proto-martyr,  December  26. 
St.  Stephen,  invention  of  his  relics,  August  3. 

*  Stuart,  origin  of  the  name  of,  in  St.  Margaret,  June  10. 

*  Study,  best  method  of,  in  St.  Basil,  June  14. 

*  St.  Sturmius,  in  St.  Lullus,  October  16. 
St.  Sulpicius,  Pious,  B.  C.January  17. 

St.  Sulpicius  le  Debonnaire,  B.  January  17. 
St.  Sulpicius  Severus,  January  29. 
St.  Sulpicius,  B.  January  29. 
St.  Suranus,  A.  M.  January  24. 
St.  Susanna,  V.  M.  August  11. 

*  Suso,  Henry,  in  St.  Laurence,  September  5. 
St.  Su-idbert.  B.  C.  March  1. 

St.  Swithin.  B   C  July  15. 
St.  Syagrius,  B.  C.  August  27. 


st.  Sylvester  Gotzolini,  A.  Novembt  i 
St.  Sylvester,  P.  ('.  December  31. 

St.  S\  mmachus,  P.  C.  July  19. 

St.  Symphorian,  M.  August  22. 

St.  Symphorosa and  her  Seven  Sons,  MM.  July  18. 

St.  Syncletica,  V.  January  5. 

St.  Syra,  V.  June  8. 


St.  Tanco,  B.  M.  February  16. 

St.  Tarachus.  \c.  MIC.  Oct  11. 

St.  Tarasius,  Patriarch,  C.  February  25. 

*  Tation,  in  St.  Theophilus,  December  6. 
St.  Tecla,  V.  A.  October  15. 

St.  Telesphorus.  P.  M.  January  5. 
St   Teresa,  V.  October  15. 
St.  Ternan.  B.C.June  12. 

*  Territories    conferred    on    the    Holy    See,    in    St 

HenrvII.  July  15. 

*  Tertullian,  in  St.  Speratus,  &c.  July  17. 
St.  Thais,  Penitent,  October  8. 
SS.Thalassius  and  Limneus,  CC.  February  22. 
St  Thalilaeus.  R.  February  27. 

St.  Tbea.  &c   MM.  July  25. 
St.  Thecla,  V.  M.  September  23. 
St.  Theliau,  B.  C.  February  9. 
St.  Theobald,  C.July  1. 
B.  Theobald,  A.  July  8. 
St.  Theodora,  E.  February  11. 
St.  Theodore,  B.  C.  September  19. 
St.  Theodoret,M.  October  23. 

*  Theoiloret,  B.  in  St.  Macedonius,  January  24. 
St.  Theodorus.  M.  February  7. 

St.  Theodorus,  B.  C.  April  22. 

St  Theodorus,  M.  November 9. 

St.  Theodorus  the  Studite.  A.  November  22. 

St.  Theodorus,  C.  December  27. 

St.  Theodorus,  A.  December  28. 

StTheodosia   \    M    \pnl  2. 

St.  Theodosius,  Cenobiarch,  January  1 1. 

St.  Theodota,  M.  September  29. 

St.  Theodotus.  &c  M.M.  May  18. 

SS.Theodulus  and  Julian.  MM.  Februan   17. 

St.  Theonas,  B.  C.  August  23. 

St.  Theophanes,  A.  ('.March  13. 

St.  Theophilus,  B.  C.  December  6. 

St.  Thierri,  A.  July  1. 

St.  Tbillo,  R.  January  7. 

*  Thistle,    institution  of  the  Order  of,    in    St.  Andrew 

November  30. 
St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  D.  C.  March  7. 
St.  Thomas  of  \  illanova,  1!.  C.  September  18. 

*  Thomas  of  Jesus,  in  St.  Augustine,  Aug'.-;  28 
St.  Thomas,  1!.  of  Hereford,  C.  October  2. 

*  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  St.  Andrew  Avellino.   Novem- 

ber 10. 
St.  Thomas.  Apostle.  December  21 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.   B.  M.   December  29. 

SS.Thrasilla  and  Ennliana.  VV.  December  24. 

*  Thundering  Legion,  m  St.  Apollinaria,  Januarj  8. 
SS. Thyrsus,  Leucius,  \c.  MM.  Janu.tr.  28. 
SS.Tibnrtius,  \  alerian,  8k.  MM.  April  14 

st.  Tibertjus,  M.   August  1 1. 
St.  Tigernach,  B.  C.  April  5 
St.  Timothy.  B.  M.  January  24. 
St.  Timothy.  8tc  MM.  August  19. 
St. Timothy,  M.  August  22. 
St.  Titus,  B.  January   1. 
St.  Tochumra,  V.  June  11. 
Another  St    Tochumra.  June  11. 
Transfiguration  of  our  I. 

*  Traditors  and Circumcellions,  in  St.  Optatoi 
St.  Tresain,  C.  Februarj  7. 

St.  Tron.  C.  November  23. 

St.  Trypho.  &C.  MM.  and  St.  Nymph  i.  \     \ 

St.Tur.af.  B.July  13. 

Si.  Turibius.  B.  April  16. 

*  Turketil,  in  St.  Gnthlake   April  11. 

*  Turks,    account    of.    in   St.  Pius    \.  May  .'•.    and   St. 

Maxim  us,  1) 
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•  Turks,  defeated   by    Hunniades,  in    St 

tobei  23. 
StTnminu8,C.July  17. 
SS.Tygrius  and  Eutropius,  MM.  January  12. 
».  Tyrannio,&c.  MM.  February  20. 

•  Tyrant*,   unhappy  end    of,  in  St.  Anthymus,  Sc. 

'Aj.nl  -17. 

U  and  V. 
St  \  alentine,  Priest,  M.  February  14. 
si.  \  alary,  A.  December  12. 

•  \  andals,  account  of,  in  St.  Eugemus,  July  13. 
st.  Vandrille,  V.  Jul)  22. 

St.  V.iuvng.  C.  January  9. 
St.  Vanne,  B.  C.  November  9. 
St.  Vauge,  U.  June  15. 
St.  Ubaldus,  B.  May  10. 
St.  Vedast,  B.  C.  February  6. 
St.  \  in.iatius,  M.  May  18. 

•  \  enantiua  Fortunatus,  in  St.  Radegundes,  August  13. 
St.  Veronica,  V.  January  13. 

•  Vettius  Epagahu,  M.  in  St.  Pothimus,  &c.  June  2. 
st   \  ictor,  Anchoret,  C.  February  26. 

St.  \  ictor,  M.  Apnl  12. 

st.  Victor,  M.  Ma]  B. 

st  Victor,  M.July 21. 

St.  Victor,  P.  M.July  28. 

St.  Victoria,  V.  M.  December  23. 

st  \  ictorian  and  Companions,  MM.  March  23. 

St.  Victorums  and  Companions,  MM.  February  25. 

St.  \  ictorinuB,  B.  M.  November  2. 

»     Yida,  B.  in  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  November  4. 

•  \  ienna,  siege  of,  in  September  8. 
St.  Vigilius,  B.  M.  June  26. 

St.  V  mini,  B.  C.  January  21. 

SI    \     teent,  M.  January  'll. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  C.  April  5. 

St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  C.  May  24. 

St.  Vincent,  M.  June  9. 

St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  C.  July  19. 

St.  Virgil,  B.  C.  November  27. 

aity,  perpetual,  of  the  B.  V.  M.  in  her  Nativity 
uber  8. 

•  Virtue,  false,  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  in  St.  Pan- 

July  7. 
St  V.t.ihs.  M.  April  28. 

is  and  Agricola,  MM.  November  4. 
i;   C.  February  5. 
St.  Vitus,  Kc.  M.  June  15. 
St.  I'.fnd,  B.  M.  January  18. 
St.  Ulmar,  A.  July  20. 
St   Ulpian,  M.  April  3. 
St.  I  kick,  R.  February  20. 
St.  Llnck,  B.  C.  July  4. 

'  -r  4. 
»     Vows  of  chastity,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  in 
St.  Ariades,  &c.  April  22 


St.  Urban,  P.  M.  May  25. 
St.  Ursmar,  B.  April  19. 
St.  Ursula,  &c.  MM.  October  21. 
St.  Vulgan,  C.  November  2. 
St.  Vulsiu,  B.  C.  January  8. 

w. 

St.  Walburge,  V.  A.  February  25. 

*  Waldenses,  account  of,  in  St.  Dominic,  August  4. 

*  Wales,  account  of,  in  St.  Beuno,  April  21. 
St.  Walstan,  C.  May  30. 

St.  Walter,  A.  April  8. 

St.  Walter,  A.  June  4. 

Another  St.  Walter,  June  4. 

St  Walthen,  A.  C.  August  3. 

St.  Waltrude,  W.  April  9. 

St.  Wasnulf,  C.  October  1. 

St.  Wenceslas,  Duke,  M.  September  28. 

St.  Wenefride,  V.  M.  November  3. 

St.  Wereburge,  V.  A.  February  3. 

St.  Werenfrid,  C.  November  7. 

St.  Wigbert,  A.  C.  August  13. 

St.  Wilfrid,  B.  C.  October  12. 

St.  Willehad,  B.  C.  November  8. 

St.  William,  B.  C.  January  10. 

St.  William,  H.  February  10. 

St.  William,  M.  March  24. 

St.  William,  A.  C.  April  6. 

St.  William,  B.  C.  June  8. 

St.  William  of  Monte  Vergine,  June  25. 

St.  William,  B.  C.  July  29. 

St.  William,  B.  C.  September  2. 

St.  Willibald,  B.  C.  July  7. 

St.  Willibrord,  B.  C.  November  7. 

St.  Winebald,  A.  December  18. 

St.  Winoc,  A.  November  6. 

St.  Winwaloe,  A.  March  3. 

St.  W7iro;  B.  May  8. 

St.  Wistan,  M.  June  1. 

St.  Withburge,  V.  July  8. 

St.  Wolfgang,  B.  October  31. 

*  Women,  churching  of,  in  February  2. 

*  Writing,  ancient  manner  of,  in  St.  Cassian,  August  13; 
SS.  Wulfhad  and  Ruffin,  MM.  July  24. 

St.  Wulfhilde,  V.  A.  December  9. 
St.  Wulfran,  B.  March  20. 
St.  Wulstan,  B.  C.  January  19. 

z. 

St.  Zachary,  P.  C.  March  15. 
St.  Zeno,  B.  C.  April  12. 
St.  Zenobius,  B.  C.  October  20. 
St.  Zephyrinus,  P.  M.  August  26. 
St.  Zita,V.  April  27. 

*  Zosimus,  P.  in  St.  Mary,  April  9. 
St.  Zoticus,  B.  M.  July  21. 

St.  Zozimus,  B.  March  30. 


GENERAL    INDEX. 


ABBA-CirER.thei 


as  St.  Cyrus,  note, 


Abbeys,  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England; 
of  the  to  revenues  before  the  destruction 
of  monasteries  in   this   island,  note,  i. 
831 
•Abingdon,  Berks,  ii.  178 

Am  and,  i.  207 
Anchin,  Flanders,  note,  ii.  568 
Kenedietin,  in  England,  i.  832 
St.  Bertin.  St.  Omers,  ii.  406 
Corbie,  or  I'erwey,  Padcrborn,  &c.  i.  15 
Fountains,  England,  i.  755 
Holywood,  England,  i.  91 
Marchiennes,  Flanders,  i.  615 
St.  Peter,  Client,  i.  807 
Thorney.  i.  806 

St.  Vedast,  Arras,  i.  207;  "•  1038 
v  Irish,  &c.  i.  609 

Abbeys  and  Monasteries,  Depositaries  of 
Learning — Introduction,  i.  xhiii. 

Abelard,  Peter,  abstract  of  life  of  j  his  errors, 
their  condemnation,  note,  ii.  267 

Aberdeen,  of  the  episcopal  see  of;  the  Bre- 
viary of,  note,  i.  38 

Abyssiniaus,  or  Ethiopians,  state  of  Christi- 
anity amongst  the,  ii.  7^8 
The  only  city  of  the,  ii.  7-19 

Abgar,  the  opinion  of  the  learned  on  his 
Letter  to  Christ,  ii.  1057 

Abraxas, Manes's  famous  symbol, note,  ii.  331 

Abstinence  from  blood,  i.  63, 7 19.  726 ;  ii.  486 

Academics,  error  of  the,  note,  ii.  342 

Academy,  origin  of  the  name,  ni>te,  ii.  269 
Manner  of  teaching,  &c.  different  from 
the  present  mode,  &c.  note,  i.  304 

Accacius,  Archbishop,  Arian,  account  of, 
i.  360 

Acephali,  Eutvchians  H.  H.  why  so  called, 
i.  290,  813 

Acharie,  Mother,  Carmelite,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sister  Mary  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, her  eulogium,  note,  i.  679 

Vchard,  the  fifth,  bishop  of  .V  ranches,  ab- 
stract of  his  life,  note,  i.  607 

Actions,  necessity  of  referring  them  to  God, 
i  657 ;  ii.  18 

Adamnan,  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
ii.  499 

Adelbert,  first  bishop  of  Magdeburg,  ab- 
stract of  his  life,  note,  ii.  1047 

Adela.  St.  honoured  eighth  of  January, 
ii.  416 

Adore,  remark  on  the  word,  ii.  854 

Adrian,  Emperor,  his  character  ;  his  con- 
duct to  the  Christians,  note,  i.  690 

Adrian,  abstract  of  his  history,  note,  ii.  90, 
91 
His  wall,  note,  \.  763 

Adulphus,  St.  brother  of  St.  Botulphus, 
short  account  of  his  life,  i.  806 

Adultery  and  Fornication,  how  punished, 
i.  742 

jEones,  Deities,  account  of,  i.  847 

JF.ra,  Christian,  what,  i.  804  ;  ii  694,  695 

Affections ;  yiolent  affections  of  the  mind 
produce  strange  effects  on  the  body, 
i.  673 

Agde,  Council  of,  held  in  506,  ii.  322 

Age  of  majority,  different  customs  respect- 
ing it,  note!  ii.  302 

Affair  of  salvation  is  the  one  thing  necessary, 
i.  173 ;  ii.  153 

Afflictions,  temporal,  benefit  of,  and  comfort 
under,  1.93.94,384.405;  ii.  22 1. 906,  932 

African  woman,  Enthusiast,  note,  ii.  182 

Agapte,  or  Love  Feasts,  account  of,  ii.  347 
Abuse  of,  abolished,  i.  462 

Agnus  Dei,  origin  of,  note,  ii.  89 

Agrippa,   the  ancient,  abstract  of  his  life, 
note,  ii.  134 
His  death,  ii.  135 

Aidan,  St.  monk  at  Hii,  abstract  of  his  life. 
ii.  206 

Aigulph,  monk  at  Fleury,  honoured  as  a 
martyr,  abstract  of  his  life,  note,  i.  3','9 

Alban,  St.  of  England,  of  the  abbey  of  his 
namt ,  of  its  privileges,  note,  i.  831 
St.   honoured   at    Meiitz,    not   to  t>r   (un- 


founded  with    St.    Alban  of   England 
note,  i.  833 
Alberic.  bishop,  abstract  of  his  virtues,  i.  4m 
Albigenses,  H.  II.  their  errors;  the  ravages 
they  make;  the  wars  undertaken  against 
them,  note,  ii.  193 
Protected  by  the  count  of  Toulouse,  note, 
ii.  194 
Alcantara,    of    the   religious   and   military- 
order  of  tbis  name,  note,  i.  572 
Alemanni,  i.  728 

Alvemo,  Mount,  in  the  Apennines,  where 

stands  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Francis  of 

Assisium,  founder  of  the  Friar-Minors, 

ii.  581 

Alderman,  name  of,   dignity    in   England, 

note,  i.  283 
Alexander,  St.  the  collier,  ii.  884 

Of  Hales,  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 

note,  ii.  60 
The  Great,  division  of  his  empire,  ii.  170 
The   Hid.  pope,  story  forged  on,  i.  484 
Newski,  duke  of,  some  account  of,  note, 

ii    129 
Severus. emperor,  his  inclination  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  passage  of  Lampridius  on  this 
head,  nute,  i.  690 
Alexandria,  a  sedition  at,  many  martyrs, 

i.357 
Alfred,  king  of  England  ;  his  life  and  eulo- 
gium, nute,  ii.  750 
Alfred,  his  laws,  virtues.  &c.  &c.  ii.  758 
The  Allelujah    Victory   of   the    Britons, 
ii.  139 
All  Souls'  Day,  origin  of,  i.  9;  ii.  783 
Alphabet,  letters  of  an  unknown,  note,  i.  170 
Alpheus,  whether  this  name  was  the  same 

as  Cleophas,  note,  i.  546 
Almanack,  origin  and  signification  of  this 

word,  note,  i.  10 
Alms  to  the  poor,  obligation  of  and  example, 
i.  140,  452,  461 
Instance  of  large,  i.  99.  291 
Altar,   the  word  when  used,  why  of  stone, 
ii.  836 
High,  why  toward  the  east.  ii.  834 
Altars  erected  to  God  only,  not  to  saints, 

ii.  894 
Alvarez  Balthasar,  Jesuit,  view  of  his  life, 

note,  ii.  675 
Amedens,  monk   of  Bonnevaux,   his   eulo- 
gium, i.  592 
Ambrose,  St.  his  commentaries,  ii.  1010 
America,  how  and  l>\  whom  discovered  :  the 
oiiuin  uf  iis  first  inhabitants,  note,  ii.376 
Ammiuuus   Marcellinus,    Pagan    historian, 

ii.  1027 

Ammonitse  Stones,  vulgar  error  concerning; 

certain  indications  of  the  deluge,  note, 

ii.  B97 

Amai  us,  St.  honoured  at  Remiremont,  ii.  438 

Americus  Vespusius  discovers  Brazil,  &c. 

note,  ii.  962 
Amolon,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  account  of 

his  life  and  writings,  note,  i.  437 
Amusements,  idle,  of  worldlings,  &c.  note, 

i.  804,845;  ii.  279 
Ananias  anil    Saphira,  opinion   of  the  an- 
cients on  their  salvation,  i.  772 
Anastasia,  St.  called  the  Elder, martyred  at 

Sirmich.  ii.  1078 
Anastasius,  emperor,  foments  the  division  in 

the  church, ii.  88 
Anathematisms,  what,  i.  149 
Ancbieta,  Joseph,  Jesuit,  missionary  in  Bra- 
sil,  account  of  his  labours  and  virtues, 
note,  i.  LIU 

Anchorat*  of  St.  Epiphanes,  i.  613 

Ancient  of  the  Mountain,  or  Prince  of  the 
Assassins,  ii.  31  ■ 

Andrew,  St  of  the  city,  university,  and  mo- 
nastery of  this  nam.-  in  Scotland  ;  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Andrew  ii.  same  king- 
dom, their  col  ar.  note,  ii.  949 

Angels,  of  their  nature,  distinction,  func- 
tioi  s;  of  evil  spirits  ami  their  power, 
i.589 
Of  superstitious  and   idolatrous  worship 
paid  to  angels,  tote,  i.  ;  51  ;  ii.  521 


Angelus  Domini,  prayer  instituted,  li.  65 
Angles,  people,  account  of,  nu'e.  i.  680 

Angel-guardiani).  their  office,  ii.  655 
Ann.  venerable,  of  St     Bartholomew,  com- 
panion of  St.  Teresa;  abstract  of  her 
life,  note,  ii.  690 
Anne  Ossorio,  ladv,  charitab.e  attendance 

of,  i.  317 
Anniversary  masses  for  the  dead,  why  per- 

petual  ii.  785 
Anselm's,  St.  writings,  note,  i   497 
Annonciades.  (banded  by  St.  JaneofValois; 
account  of  this  order,  note,  i.  r.*7 
Celestial,  account  of  ti.i>  order  (bonded 
by   B.    Mars    Victoria   Fornaro,    note, 
i.  197 
Anoma^ans,  their  errors  refuted  by  St.  Chry 

sostom,  nute,  i.  145 
Anthimiis.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  H 

account  of,  i.  813 
Anthropomorpliites,   H.  H.   esrors  of  the, 

i.  151 
Antidicomarianitae,  H.  H.  errors    of  the, 

n   240 
Antioch  schism,  i  228  :  ii.  102? 
Anthony,  St.  the  Ependytes  of,  note,  i.  77 
Fire  of.  note,  i.  78 
Monasteries  of,  i.  74 

Order  of  superiors  of,  why  called   com- 
manders,  note,  i.  78 
Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  171 

Enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  \>&- 
rishes  miserably,  ii.  172,  177 
Antipodes,  opii. ion  of  the  ancients  on  them; 
it  was  not  condemned  by  pope  Zachary, 
i.  352 
Antoninus,  emperor,  meditations  and  cha- 
racter of,  &c.  nute.  ii.  395 
Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  character  of,  note, 

ii.  50 
Apparition,  on  the  supposed  one  of  a  certain 

canon  at  Paris,  ii    593 
Apelles,  H.  account  of,  ii.  332 
Apolliuaris,  II   account  of  ii.  37 
Apollinarins,  abstract  of  his  life  rwid  errars, 

ii.  1028 
Appeals   to  Rome,  of  their  antiquity,  with 

regard   to  faith   and   discipline,    note, 

ii.  145 
Apuletis,  St.     See  Si.  Marcellus 
Aquarians.     See  Encratitea 
Aquila  and   Priw.illa,  SS.  abstract  of  their 

lives,  i.  81 
Aquino.     See  St.  Thomas 
Arabic  ciphers,  their  invention,  ii.  695 
Archelaue    of  Ca-car,  the  judgment  to  be 

formed  of  the  acts  of  his  dispute  w  ilU 

Maies.  nob  .  ii-  329 
Archbishop,  title  of,  r,„ie,  i.  807 
Archbishops  c.i  Armagh,  Ireland,  ii.  789 
Archbishoprics  of  Cambray,  Otrecht,  tee. 

restored,  ii.  93 
Archbishops.     See  Patriarchs 
Architecture,  Gothic,    its    decay    and    re 

establishment,  note,  ii.  30-',  787,  9M 
Ardenne,  forest  of,  ii.  7^4 
Areopagus,  of  this  Athenian  Tribunal,  nrte, 

ii   564 
Areopagi  tica,  ii  565 
Ariauism.  the  ravages  this  heresy  caused  in 

the  church,  i.  552 
Arians.  artifice  and  %  iolence  of.  ii.  104 
Arui.s    perfidy   and  malice,  um 

i.  559 
Unheard-of  sacrileges  of  the.  ii.  54 
Theodosius's  law  against,  ii.  925 
-  n  i.  i.  788 
Arianism,  not  the  iaith  of  Christ  i.  59 

Aristotle,  opinion  to  !»■  formed  of  his  philo- 

.-..  5*3.  b    l"l! 
Arius.  his  character,  errata,  eondssnoation, 

i.  274 
Aln-tract  of  his  history,  his  death,  i.  551 ; 

11    4t". 

armagh.  by  whom  that  see  was  erected, 

Armenia,  of  its  conversion  to  Clnstmnit.  ; 
of  the  actual  state  of  relision  in  Arrre 
n.  540 
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Armorica,  abstract  of  its  history  ;  of  its  :m 

dent  Inhabitants;  of  the  revolution*  it 
underwent  till  II  was  united  to  the  cum  n 
,i   169 

Armour,  ipiritual,  of  the  Christian,  ii.  726 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  em 

Arnobios,  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 

rent   from  Arnoul  of  Met/, 
...  93 
■tea,  count  and  general,  account  of, 
ii.  ioot. 

.  ■  measure  of  the  ancients,  ii.  asi 
Arthur,  king,  and  queen  of,  their  coffin 

bond, 
Antra  of  land,  nntr,  i.  73 

-,  oi  Diviners,  confounded  In  tlu-ir 
. 

as  "i  Divine  Love,  diseng 
from  the  world,  fcc.  iL898,  901/911 

the   me  ming  of  this  word,  note, 
i.  115 

b  inns.    See  Montanists 

m  his  works,  note,  i.  560 
Patriarch  of  the  Butychians,  L331 
Athenagoras,  account  of  Ins  life  andwrit- 

Athelstan,  king,  the  tirst  of  all  England, 

ii.  13 
Attila.  king  of  the  Huns,  abstract  of  his 
history,  note,  i.  -155 
Prevented  from  taking  rroyes,  ii.  127 

iistU-  ,.i   England,  Lis  \  i ii- 
ition  from  the  invectives  of  Rapin, 

the  religious  and  military  order  of 
this  name,  n..'< .  i.  .'>?- 
Aurelius  Prudeutius  Clemens,  account  of, 
ii.  1094 

•   account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
- 
Austin.  St.  whether  he  and  the  other  monks 
teal  '  _■  1 1  •—  1 1  were  of  the 

Order  of  St.  Benedict,  i.  341 
Austin  Friars  iir~t  instituted,  ii.  344 
Austria,  account  ■  i 

Austerities  of  penance,   answer  to  objec- 
tions made  against  'hem,  note,  i.  536 
Authority  to  Ik-  followed  ill  matters  of  reli- 
gion, i.  275 
Authair.-.  St  -.  SI   Oys,  ii.  754 
Author*,  advice  to,  ii  295 

i,  7^2 
Autolyrh  •■..■nee  with  Saint 

Amphilochus,  ii.  993 

venerable,  i.  314 

.  [\  city  of.  account  of,  note,  ii.  843 
ii  loo 

Ballhasar  Alvarez,  ,i.  675 

I  t  takes  it-,  name,  and  by 

bonded,  ii.  7-'" 

of,  murdered  bv  King   F.thilfrid, 

Baptum,  in  desire,  instance  of,  ii.  319 

• .  ii.  370 
Infj    ■ 

•    i    462 

respecting, 

larkable  instance, 

1 
lUriaiit:. 

«'"'••  lohn  Ii.i- 

1  f,  i-  774 

774 

id,  origin 

i   his  life, 
■  ikes  the 

favours  the  E  it 

ii  ii'Ji 
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Basilides,   the   heresiarch,  his  errors,  note, 
ii.  33 1 
Bishop  of  Merida,  .-n tcount  of,  ii.  180 
Basiliscus  of  «  omanu,  M.  nob 
Batavi  people,  account  of,  notr,  it  826 
Baths,  hot,  whence  their  heat,  note,  i.  531 
Battle  between  the  French  and  Saracens, 
ii.  307 
Of  Lepanto,  i-  575 

In  Africa,  by  king  Sebastian, note, ii. 613 
family  of,  w  hence  descended,  nute, 

Bavarians,  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
note,  i.  740 

Hale,  John,  Carmelite,  apostate,  i.  695 

Bayle,  danger  in  reading  this  author,  note, 
'  ii.  329 

Beads,  use  of,  note,  ii.  551 

Bede,  St.  his  works,  note,  i.  09-4 

Beausobre,  Isaac,   hi-  history  of  tile  Mani- 
cheans,  nute,  ii.  329 

liega,  St.  on  the  monasteries  founded  bv 
her,  ii.  410 

Beguards  and  Beguines,  II.  II.  ii.  67 

lieg. lines,  oi  the  ivligious  of  this  name,  note, 
ii.  1031 

Behaviour  in  the  church,  caution,  &c.  i.  397; 
ii.  836 

Belief  of  divine  truths,  why  of  so  little  effect, 
i  36 

lieluanns  was  not  reduced  to  beggary,  or 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  note,  i.  813 

Belles   1. ei  res  are  useful  to  religion;  con- 
duct   to    be  observed  by  those  who   in- 
struct youth  in  them.  jinte,  i.  782 
How  to  lie  pursued,  ii.  1029 

Belts  of  prayer,  meaning  of,  note,  ii.  783 

Benefices,  ecclesiastical,  origin  of  them,  ii. 
323 

Benedictines  in  England,  i.  341 

Benedictines.  Knglish,  their  establishment 
at  Paris,  settled  at  la  Celle,  not?,  ii.  1014 

Benedict  in  I  irder,  nute,  i.  377 
Abbeys,  i.  832 

i.  746 
Black  monks,  i.  379 

Benedict's  Rule,  i.  377 

us,  account  of  his  life  and  errors, 
■  486 

Bernard,  father,  called  the  poor  priest,  his 
eulogium,  nute,  i.  678 
St.  his  works,  not?.,  ii.  260 

Bertha,  queen  of  king  Ethelbert,  i.  268 

Bertin,  St.  abbey  of  founded,  note,  ii.406 

I'.euno.  St.  chapel  in  Wales,  i.  500 

Bernardin  Ochin,  apostate,  ii.  580 
Bertrade,  queen,  view  of  her  life,  i.  266 
Berulle,  cardinal  Peter  tie,  view  of  his  life, 

i.  679 
Besant  of  gold,  note,  ii.  310 

Bible,  a  valuable  MS.  copy  of  it,  note,  i.  477 
Versions  of,  ii.  536 

(fieek,  of  the  three  celebrated  versions  of 
the  bible  into  this  language;    of  the 
Grecian  manuscripts;  of  the  Vatican 
and  Alexandrian;  of  the  three  editions 
oi  the  Septuagint,  note,  i.  30 
Biography,  advantage  of,  i.  xlvi. 
Bishops  may  be  validly  consecrated  by  only 
one  bishop,  note,  i.  148 
■    •••  due  to.  note,  i.  112 
ed,  appeal  to  Rome,  note,  i.  555 

Not  residing  in  their  di ss,  i.  1(14 

ining  of,  ii.  318 
in-  commendation  of  the  style 
I  nrysostom,  note,  i.  147 
Blanche,  queen,  her   character  vindicated, 

ii.30U 
Blasphemy,  law  made  against,  b\  St.  Lewis, 

„.  303 
Blastus  forms  a  schism,  i.  S48 
HI. in.  s  M  Ued,  of  the 

or.l.rof  the  servants  of  Mary;  they  have 
been  rapprea 

■    patron  of  wool  combers, 

ll,  how   to  be  asked  of  Cod. 

.f  his  life  and  works,  note,  i.  691 
Bohemians.    See  Polanders 

hence  named,  ii.  1062 

I    ni.l  tumults  at,  ii.  732 

Itch. -mi. ,n,.  whence, 

1  ■  motions  he  fell  during 

inpi'l   at  Vel  -..lilies, 

I  ">o;, 

nd  Ignorance,  not 

Blood  of  t'lirist  si„-d  ,,i>  ii,,- .  ,,,.-.  ;,  945 

Blood,  abstinence  from,  i.  63,  786;   ii.  486 
ir,  tyrant,  eneraj  I 

of  this  pope  i.  646 

Count,  g ral.  fee.  ii.  365 

Bonshommi      H    H  i  .  193 


Borromeo,  cardinal  Kndei  ick,  bis  culcgium 
note,  ii.  808 

Horromtxi,  count  and  countess  of.  ii.  799 

Bourbon  race,  kings  of  France,  rise  of  the, 
note,  i.  741 

Bourguoin,  third  general  of  the  French  ora- 
tory, his  eulogium,  nntr,  i    IV,  - 

Bossuet's  opinion  of  the  love  of  God,  and 

controversy  with  Fenelon,  ii.  930 
Bramins,  successors  to  the  Bracmans,  ii.  963 
Banians,  their  worship,  ii.  962 
Brandenburgh,   Prussia,  religion  and  con- 
version, i.  511 
Brandeum,  what,  i.  337 
Brazil  discovered  by  Americus  Vespntius, 
note.  ii.  961 
Inhabitants  of.  converted,  i.  204 
Breaea,   St.  virgin   in   Ireland,  view  of  her 

life,  note,  i.  298 
Brendan,  of  the  two  saints  of  this  name, 

note,  i.  609 
Bribes  forbidden  and  punished,  note,  ii   7,"W 
Brigidiani,  island,  whence  named,  i.  184 
Brigittan  nuns  founded  in  Ireland,  i.  184 
Brigittines,   English,  at  Lisbon,  by  whom 

founded,  ii.  598 
Brittany,  Lesser,  princes  of,  ii.  1036 
France,  idolatrj  extirpated  in,  i.  170 
Benedict  in  rule  established  in,  note.  i.  170 
Britons,  the  ordinary  term  of  life  of  the  an- 
cient was  120  years,  their  usual  liquor, 
note,  i.  171 
They  did  not  disclaim  any  foreign  supre- 
macy, notr.  i.  684 
Their  remarkable  victory  over  the  Saxons. 

ii.  139 
When  they  received  the  Christian  faith, 

it  975 
Straith  Cluid  Cumbrians,  i.  54 
Fell  into  great  disorders  after  they  had 
been  invaded  bv  the  Saxons,  but  pre- 
served their  faith,  note,  i.  684 
They  wer-.'  not  Quart odecimans,  note,  i.  689 
Transmigration  of  to  Armorica.  note,  i.  170 
Brunehault,  queen  of  France,  of  the  crimes 

imputed  toller,  i.  267,  700 
Bruno.  St.  bishop  of  Segni,  account  of  his 
life  and  works,  notr.  ii  59? 
Bishop  of  Wurtzbourg,  his  works,  note, 
ii.  597 
Bruys.  Peter  de.  author  of  the  sect  of  Petro- 

brusians;  of  his  errors,  note,  ii.  193 
Buildings  of  stone  long  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, i.  50 
Bulgarians,  or  Bonshommes,  their  errors, 
nute,  ii.  193 
Account  of  this  people,  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  ii   1060 
Bull,  golden,  its  object,  note,  i.  626 
Burcbard,  of  his  collection  of  decrees,  note, 

i.  654 
Burying,  mode  of,  i.  687 

"urial.  religious  care  of  Christians  in  burials. 
abuse  in  epitaphs  and  mausoleums,  ii. 
657 
Places,  where,  note,  ii.  834 
urgundians,  i.  548 
Burnet,  bishop,  his  gross  mistake  respecting 

cathedral-churches,  note,  ii.  17s 
Business  improperly  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
to  our  attaining  l-o  Christian  perfection, 
ii.  745 
Men  of,  advice  to,  and  pattern  for,  ii.  859 

CACCIARI,  writer,  account  of,  note,  i.  456 
Caernarvon,  account  of,  i.  499 

Iroe,  an  extract  of  his  life,  nute,  i.  91 
Caesarian  operation,  ii.  381 
Cajetan  of  Thienna.  canon  of  Padua,  hi* 

eulogy,  note,  ii.  214 
Calatrava,  of  the  religious  and  military  order 

of  this  name,  note,  i.  572 
Caledonians,  an  ai    aunt  of  the  history  of 

this  people,  note,  i    762 

Calendar,  its  reformation  by  Gregory  the 
thirteenth,  adopted  in  England  an.  1  ;.">•_• 
note,  i.  3 
History  of  the,  note,  ii.  691 

Calvary,  religious  of,  establishment  of  the!-- 

congregation,  notr.  i.  37'.' 

Calviniste,  doctrine  of,  ii.  362 

Camlnay,  bishops  of.  ii.  223 

Abbeys,  St.  Hubert,  sepulchre,  h.  ln.i> 

Cambridge  scl Is,  note,  ii.  755 

Candace,  queen,  note,  i.  751 

ine  madness,  cure  of,  note,  ii  7'-'1 
Candle,  Paschal,  the  antiquities  of  blessing 

it.  ii,  88 
Candles,  blessing  of,  i.  188 
Carthusian 

Camaldoli,  founded  by  St.  Romnald  :  In. 
manner  of  life  of  the  ancient  religious  •• 
this  Order,  i  21 1 


Canonisations,  with  what  attention  the  mi- 
racles in  the  canonization  of  saints  arc 

examined,  i.  804 
Canons  of  the  chinch,  obligation  on  pastors 

of  knowing  them,  ii.  936 
Canon  law,  the  study  of  necessary,  ii.  800 

Code  of,  i.  456 
Canons,  penitential,  commuted,   &c.  note, 

ii.  486 
Canons,  Arabic,  what  they  are,  i.  -75 
Canterbury  primacy,  ii.  541 
Capetian  race  nf-kings,  i.  741 
Capgrave,  John,  concerning  his  Legend  of 

English  Saints,  note,  ii.  1022 
Capuchiues.     Vide  Franciscans 
CantelupeS,  the.  were  Normans,  ii.  559 
From  St.  Thomas,  the  bishops  of  Here- 
ford have  the  arms  of  the,  note,  ii.  5  i0 
Caracalla,  of  the  long  robe  of  this  name, 

note,  i.  830 
Carausins,  Carsdike,  a  canal  in  England, 

so  called  from,  note,  i.  457 
Cards  when  first  invented,  ii.  279 
Cardinal  Pole,  ii.  810 
Carloman,  his  becoming  a  monk,  an  account 

of  his  virtues,  i.  740 
Carmelites,   origin    and    establishment    of 

those  religious,  i.  414 
Their  establishment  in  England,  note,  i.  430 
Their  regulations  and  reform,  note,  ii.  687 
Carolin  books,  what,  i.  156 
Camillus,  St.  founder  of  a  congregation  for 

serving  the  sick,  ii.  68 
Charter  of  Charity  of  Citeaux,  the  book  of 

this  name,  note,  i.  477 
Cassian,  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 

note,  ii.  113 
Cassino,  Mount,  abbey  of.  i.  378 
Castle  Framlingham,  account  of.  note,  ii.  905 
Castriot,  George,  called  by  the  Turks  Scan- 

derberg,  ii.  733 
Cathari,  H.  H.  note,  i.  532  ;  ii.  191 
Carthusians  first  established  in  England, 

ii.  597 
Wonderful  austerities  and  order  uf  life, 

ii.  594 
Numlier  of  houses,  nunneries,  execution 

of  monks,  ii.  597 
Cathismus,  monastery   and  infirmary,  fa- 
mous, i.  45 
Catholic,  derivation  of  the  name,  L  3G5 
Catacombs,  the  burial-place  of  the  Chris- 
tians, martyrs  there  interred,  note,  ii.657 
Catechism,  the" Roman,  ii.  B04 
Cathedrals,   English,    it   is  false  that  the 

monks    performed    the    office    in    the 

greatest  part  of  them,  note,  ii.  178 
Catti,  who  they  were,  ii.  826 
i  ave,  or  stable  of  our  Lord,  where  situate, 

whether  an  ox  and  an  ass  were  in  it, 

ii.  1070 
Cecilia,  St.  why  patroness  of  church-music, 

ii.  916 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  note,  i.  338,  595 
The  clerks  that  are  in  orders  are  obliged 

to  it,  note,  ii.  430 
Western's  remarks  on,  note,  ii.  923 
No  detriment  to  population,  ii.  996 
Law  prohibiting,  cause  of,   repealed,  ii. 

1023 
Celestius.     Vide  Pelagius 
Celle,  La,  of  the  abbey  of  that  name,  note, 

ii.  1014 
Cells,  the  manner  the  solitaries  of  the  desert 

of  this  name  lived,  i.  11 
Where  it  was  situate,  note,  i.  69 
Celsus,  the  character  of  that  philosopher  by 

Origen,  i.  507 
Celtes,  of   their    language    and    different 

dialects,  note,  i.  681 ;  ii.  543 
Censures  of  protestants  refuted,  i.  359 
Centos,  note,  ii.  60 
Ceorle,  or  Churll,  in  England,  what  it  was, 

note,  i.  284 
Cerdo.  an  account  of  his  errors,  i.  47 
Cerinthus,  his  errors,  ii.  U8C 
Cerularius  renews  the  Greek  schism,  i.  487 
Chancel  of  a  church,  whence  named,  ii.  834 
Chapel,  subterraneous  it  Roystou,  ii.  230 
Chapters,  the  three,  ii.  913 
Canous  Regular  of  St.  Austin.     Vide  Her- 
mits of  St.  Austiu. 
Charity,  how  far  the  martvrs  extended  it, 

1.60 
The  goodness  and  effects  of  this  virtue, 

i.  408 
How  cold  in  the  hearts  of  the  generality 

of  mankind,  ii.  382 
Towards  our  neighbour,  how  far  the  saints 

extended  it  ;  motives  for  practising  it, 

l.  176 
Charles  V.  account  of  the  history  of  this 

uriuce,  note,  ii.  615 
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Charter-house,  London,  n,<', 

Chartreuse,  the  great  monastery  of,  ii.  594 

Uhastitv   vowed    from    th      ■ 
i.  50] 
Singular  instance  in  nuns,  See.  ii.  905 
Means  to  obtain  threefold,  i-  B9 
Perpetual,  annexed  to  holy  orders,  note, 
148 

ounl  of,  ii.  1060 
Cheerfulness  m  ,  ailed  to  a 

stated 

Chelles,  iu  the  diocese  uf  I'aris,  a  historical 

account  of  this  place,  note,  i.  172 
Village  and  nunnery  ..:.  note,  i    17-;  ii- 

821 
Chosroes  II.  king  of  l'ersia,  ii.  440 
child,  natural,  meanii  gof  anciently,  ii.  1014 
Children,  educat  ion  of,  a 

i.  844 
Care  of  their  manners,  i.  793 

How  to  be  instructed  and  trained  to  virtue, 
ii.  990,  1035 
Chertsey,  iu  England,  concerning  the  mo- 
nastery of  this  name,  note,  i.  544 
Children  styled  martyr-,  i.  391 

They  are  sometimes  marked  in  their  mo- 
ther's womb,  note,  i.  4-5 
Chillen  or  Killian,  St.  ii  865 
China,  an  account  of  this  empire,  i.  202 
Its  religious  seels,  mite.  ii.  971 
The    establishment     of     Christianity    in 
China,  and  the  revolutions  it  i, 

rienced,  note,  ii.  972 
Choir,  custom  of  singing  psalms  in  it,  ii.  1001 
Christ  ian,  character  of  the  good,  ii  982 

Perfection,  i.  53 

Marks  of  the  true,  i.  72 

Their  only  affairs,  ii.  957 

The  fervent  and  lukewarm,  i.  401 

Duties,  seculars  or  laity  not  exempt  from, 
ii.  773,  774 

-Era,  account  of,  i.  804,  864;  ii.  694 

An  idea  of  a  good  Christian,  i.  412 

His  character,  ii.  946 
Christians,  fervour  of  the  first  Christians ; 
their  humility,  i.  246 

Their  virtue-,  i.  71^ 

Their  submission  to  the  pagan  emperors 
and  magistrates  in  the  midst  of  perse- 
cutions; beautiful  passages  out  of  Ter- 
tullian  on  this  subject,  i.  i    -    MS 

Ought  by  their  piety  to  make  religion  re- 
spectable  and  amiable,  ii.  219 
Christian    perfection,     all    Chiistians    are 
obliged  to  it,  i.  228 

What  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  it,  i.  292 

Obligation  of  using  every  means  to  arrive 
at  the  perfection  of  one's  state,  i.  40+ 

How  few  there  are  who  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire it,  i.  655 

In  what  it  consists,  ii.  66 

Simplicity,  in  what  this  virtue  consists, 
i.  60 

Meekness,  in  what  this  virtue  consists; 
its  marks  and  effects,  i.  165 
Christianity,  there  is  no  country  in  which 

it  cannot  be  practised,  a  refutation  of 
Montesquieu,  i.  206 
It  is  not  true  that   Christianity  was  „nl> 
embraced  by  the  common  people,  note. 
ii.  565 
Its  truth  and  certainty  cannot  be  rejected 

without  acting  contrary  to  reasi 
It-  decline  in  the  East  Indies,  i 
The  spirit  of,  ii.  95 
Chrismale,  what,  ii.  67 
ChrodcL'aiig.  bishop  of  Sees,  an  extract  of 

his  life,  i  504 
(  hromatius,   St.   concerning  his    eighteen 
homilies,  note,  ii.  5^5 

Chronicle,  called  the  annals  of  Innis-fallen, 

note,  i.  353 

Chrysaphius,  i rt  svcopl  ant,  t  b 

and  death  of,  i.  242,  243 

Churll.     Vide  (Voile 

Church,  considered  as   the    house 

how  we  ought  to  behave  in  it,  i.  397 
One,  i.  5'.' 
Unity  of,  ii.  455 
God's  protection  of,  i  815 
It  i*  particularly  in  trials   she  triumphs. 

i.330 
She  will  always  exist,  notwithstanding  all 

persecutions  and  scandals,  ii.  1113 
Of  Christ,  threefold,  communion  with  eac  h 

other,  ii.  780 
Greek  and  Latin  re-united,  ii-  65 
Of  St.   Peter's  al    Home;   description  of 

that  magnificent  Basilic,  noti  . 
Of  the  Portiuncula,  privi]  ges  of,  ii.579 
Lateran,  St.  .lolin.whei.ee  nam 
Vatican  at  Rom.-,  ii.  834 
Of  St.  Paul's  at  Rome,  ii.  894 
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Churches,  the  seven  at  Home  to  be  vi»i.<  d. 

Church,  SI  n  founded.  U.  375 

Built  by  St.  Lewis,  king  of  1  1 ..: 

Yard-  appoint 

1  the  an- 
cient churchi 
The  sen  died  by  pilgrims, 

SOtl  .  i    (>73 

.   to  God  alone,  not  to  t 
ii.  B941 
The  tir-t  signals  used  in  them,  ii 

<  Ihurching  ol  women,  mi 

(  ii  ori  im,  meaning  and  1  i 

1  lircu eUions,  fcnft"i  ol  this  name,  i.  735 

Circumcision,  the  Jewish  children  were  not 
always  named  on  the  day  of  their  cir- 
cumcision ;    ti 

rally  performed  in  their  n 
houses;  the  father  and  mothe 
administer  it,  note,  i.  1 

Circus  at  Home,  i.  17 

t  istereians,  the  order  of.  i.  534] 
Their  first  establishment  in  England,  i.  51 

Citeaux,  v  irtues  ol  ;  I  primitive  mouks,  i   4  ',6 

Claud.  St.  abbey,  tow  n,  and  cam  as  of,  i.  i0 

Claudianisis,  11.  H.  ii.  357 
Claver,  l'eter,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Ame- 
rica; an  extract  of  his  life  and 

i.  204 
Claude  I.eaute  Dom,  on  his  rigorous  Gist, 

note.  i.  S3 
Clement.  St.  letters  of,  ii.  922 

Forged  works  of,  ii  923 
Clergy,  caution  to,  i.  136 

Reciting  the  divine  office,  encouragement 

to,  i.286 
Clergymen,  young,  precious  admoi 

L21 
Plan  of  studies  for  a,  note.  i.  784 
Clerks-regular  instituted,    eight    different 

ii.  216 
Clinici,  who,  ii.  450 
Clermont, foundation  oftheepiscop.il  see  of 

Auvergne  or  Clermont  ;  s  great  m  mi>  r 

of  the   bishops  who  held   that    - 

honoured  as  saint-,  i.  110 
Cletus  and  Anach-tus.  they  are  two 

popes,  note,  ii.  58 
Clocks  first  used. 
Clotaire,  first  king  of  France,  an  al  1 

oi  i.is  history 
Clovis.  tirst  Christian  king  of  Fran 

account  of  his  conversion,  ii.  546 
:i.379 
Coemgen,  St.  founds  the  abbey  ol  1 

daloch.  1.  789 

>  r  town,  whence  named,  •■ 
Coin.,  St.  island  and  rhuich  yard,  note,  i.763 
Collatines.     Vide  0 
Collotinians.     Vide  1  iblabians, 
CoUyridians,  11.  II.  it 240 

Columban,  brother,  a  relhj 

lazzo  in  Tuscany  ;  an  extract  of  his  vir- 

Combat-spiritual,  book,  author  of, 

840 
Comedians  not  admitted  to  baptism,  ii.  847 
• 

Commons,  house  "i.  dati  cLs  fe,  ii  313 
The  twenty  first  c  inon  of  the  fourth 
I 
1  and  communion  at  Easter, 
ii.  199 
Under  one  kind,  early  instant  ■ 
One  or  both,  pramiai 
Singular  manner  of  receiving 
Under  both  kinds.  • 

To  be  receive,!  fast      j 
Frequent  partaking  of  inculcated,  i  749 
Of  unworthy,  dreadful  exan 
ii.  469 

Communion  of  th<  lr;'\iti£ 

for  the  dead,  sol 

-.  mariner's,  note.  1 
Compliment  properly  made,  i.  339 
Company,  the  dan-'  ; 
Compunction,  necessity  of,  and  n. 
i.  133 

1  .'.  i.  2to 

t-  access 
Compiegne,  royal  palace  of,  ii.  4.,  I 

triple,    source    d      I 
plained,  note, 

- 
i  led  the  first  prince  ofBrittanv  <T 
ii.  1036 
Conception,  lmm 
ing  it.  ii.  1016 

St    Bernard   reproi 
Lyons  for  eel  '• 
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Coaclave,  the  cardinals  cannol  go  out  of, 
until  the)   nave  elected   a  pope;   the 
■:i  of  It.  i   -i  1 
Ruber,  second  general  of  the  ora- 
t..ry  ;  hii  nulogium,  note,  i  678 
I 

Allowed  i"  criminals,  ii.  889 
Confidence  in  God,  motive!  for  thisconfi- 

I,  U.  49 

Conference  at  Cuthage  of  Ariani  and  Ca- 
tholics, ii  55 
Between  Catholici  and  Donatist  bishops, 

ii.  359 
Between  St.  Augustine  (ar<-hhishop,Eiig- 

land)  and  British  bisho] 
Of  8t.  Charles  Borromeoat  NoctesVati 
ii  801 

v  philosopher  and  legislator  of  the 
Chinese  ;  abstract  of  bis  doctrine,  i.  203 
Confraternit]  Del  Gonfalone,  ii.  65 
t  >i  shoemakers,  note,  it  743 
ii.  7-t-l 
Confraternities  of  St.  Vincent,  ii  99 

ration  of  Cava,  its  establishment, 
878 
Of  I'liMii,  its  establishment,  note,  i.  379 

lustina;  its  establishmeut  and  re- 
volutions, note,  i.  378 
Of  St   Maurus;    its  establishment  and 
•  .  i.  66 

alga,  n»'c.  ii.  401 
I    l.ir  clerks,  note,  ii.  216 
Virgine,  i.  378 
OfSavigni,  i.  378 
i.378 
Vanneand  St  Hydulphus,  ii  833 
-  of,  first  compiled,  i.  97 
_.  runs  consequence  of,  i.  422 
Consolation,    lie.iveiilv,  effect   and  rise  of, 

Constancy,  Christian,  praise  of  this  virtue, 

Of  martyrs,  moral  reflections  on,  i.  409 
CoDstaiitius,   father   of  t'onstantiue.      See 
.   tntine  the  Great 
tine,  St.  apostle  of  Scotland,  i.  171 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  Constantius  his 
father;    abridgement  of  the  history  of 
these  princes,  ii.  849 
Constantino's  triumph  by  the  cross,  note, 
iL  139 
Baptized,  imposed  on  by  the  Arians,  i.  554 
He  never  Cell  into  Arianism;  his  virtues, 

i.  554 
Death  and  burial  of,  i.  554 
Was  deceived  by  the  Arians  in  regard  of 
-.  i.  553 
Constintine  II.  king  of  Scotland;  some  ac- 

■■:  his  life,  i.  421 
Constantine  Porphyrogeneta,  ii.  130 

Constantinople,  origin  Of  the  patriarchal  dig- 
that  city,  i.  454 
Const i int  emmenl  restored, 

note,  i  741 

83,  '.'75 
Contemplation  ought  to  be  joined  with  ac- 
tion, i  239 

•  -   i.  373 

ife, isure  of,  refuted,  i.  65 

e,  the  church  always  exacted  it 
from  her  ministers.  1.  56 
Continents      See  Kucratitel 

in  it,  ii.7 
How  to  render  it  holy,  ii.  956 

with  God,  how  practised,  i.  359 

.;..  condemned,  i 
manj  m  the  first  ages  were  illns 
•  birth  .u,d  learnii  1 
oot  than  of  the  rich,  ii.  564 
Corner  sion  o(  sinners,  how  meritoi 

temperate  modi 

i' 

•  '.1  note 

■    mi  and 
ehn 

ii   77 
Council. 

Counc.l.  first  i.  87B 

I . :  pendis  to  tin-  N 

'• 

stantinoplr,  i.  230 
Third  i/enrral,  of  Bphesns,  i.  149,  t3fi 
Poortl 
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Seventh  general,  against  the  Iconoclasts, 

1.  970 
Twelfth  general,  being  the  fourth  Lnteran, 

ii.  198 
Fourteenth   general,  being  the  second  of 

Lyons,  i.  241  ;  ii.  65 
Of  Trent,  note,  ii   802 
Of  Basil,  note,  ii.  731 
in  Quiui  Sext,  or  TruUan,  i.  234 
Of  Florence,  note,  ii.  731 
Of  Rimini,  i.  557 
Courts,  of  the  ancient,  of  England,  note,  ii. 

651 
Courage,  true,  exists  only  in  the  Christian 

religion,  li.  487,  488  ' 
Courayer,  bis  translation  of  Fra  Paolo's  his 

to'ry  of  the  council  of  Trent,  ii.  803 
Crown  of   thorns,    concerning    this    relic, 

i  563 
Crespin,  of  the  monastery  of,  i.  441 
Counties  of  England,  whence  derived,  note, 

L681 
Cross,  the  Christian  religion  demonstrated 
from  it,  i.  137 
Of  our  blessed  Saviour  found  by  St.  Helen, 

i.  562 
All  Christians  are  obliged  to  carry  their 

cross,  i.  297 

The  road  to  heaven,  i.  520 

Virtue  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ ;  its 

efficacy  in  regard  of  those  who  make  it 

the  subject  of  their  meditations,  i.  564 

Effects   which   the  mystery  of  the  cross 

ought  to  work  in  usi  ii.  443 
Miraculous,  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens under  the  episcopacy  of  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  362 
Miraculous,  which  appeared  to  t'onstan- 
tiue, and  which  gave  rise  to  the  Laba- 
rum,  note,  ii.  438 
Prohibited  to  be  used  in  the  punishment 

of  malefactors,  note,  i.  562 
Basilic  of  the  holy,  i.  564 
Holy,  veneratiou  and  procession  of  the, 

ii.  442 
Confraternity  of  the,  i.  159 
King's,  on  Stanemoor,  i.  766 
i      isses,  we   cannot  go  to  heaven  without 

them.  i.  520 
Crown  of  England,  ancient  custom  of  set- 
tling the,  note,  ii.  644 
Croyland,  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  this 

name,  i.  457 
Crucifixion  to  the  world,  its  necessity,  i.  625 
Crusades,  historical  sketch  of  the  first,  note, 
ii.  305,  310 
Voltaire's  history  of  them  superficial,  ii. 
317 
Ctesiphon.     See  Seleucia 
Culdees,   the   name   given  to  the   ancient 
monks  of  Ireland  and   Scotland,  note, 
i.  610 
Cultivation  of  the  earth,  means  to  make  it 

a  subject  of  sanctilication,  i.  257 
Cup  of  sufferings,  whence  so  called,  how  to 

drink  it,  i.  580 
Curates  of  parishes,  obligation  on,  note.  ii. 

762 
Cuthbert,  St.  his  letter  giving  an  account  of 

the    sickness    and    death   of  St.   liede, 

i.696 
Cycle,  Lunar,  nnte,  ii.  692 
Cyril.  St.  of  Jerusalem,  Appendix  on  his 

writings,  note,  i.  364 

DAGOBERT  II.  king  of  France,  abridge- 
ment ol  bis  life  and  virtues,  note,  i.  i85 
Dalmatians.     See  Poles 
Dalmatic,  what,  note.  ii.  468 
Damiata,  siege  of,  iL  308 
Danes  invade  I  ngland,  ii.  905 

i  rl  urj   i    i,J' 
Fury  and  cruelty  of  the,  ii  17* 
Cruel  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the,  ii.C44 
Km"-  ol  England,  note,  ii.  778 
Daniel  the  prophet's  \  1  ion,  nutr,  ii.  170 

the  week,  W  hence  named,  note,  i.  680 

Dam  liag,  etymology  of  note,  ii.  933 

;    Imw  lai  consistent  with  good  mo- 

I  of  his  «  riiiii'.'S.  note,  i.tilf) 

David  1  ah  i  Igement  ol 

hi.  \  irtu.-s,  note,  i.  769 
Deacons,  function!  i 
!>■  "i  p  aying  i      ascertained  against  pro- 

Bj  ancient  liturgies,  h  7U|> 

to  •  xcite  us  to  pray  for  the,  ii 

Death,  how  to  welcome  it.  H.  468 
.mi.  i,    1067 
i 'i  the  sinner,  ii  878 

Of  the  siimet  Ami  the  just.  0   721.' 


Ou  the  fear  of,  note,  ii.  461 

Prayed  for,  particular  instance,  i.  30 

Of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  525, 

ii.  250 
A  certain   mark  of  it;    the  sensible  ap- 

rarance  of  putrefaction,  mite.  ii.  69 
bodies,  precautious  to  be  observed  in 
regard  of  them,  nute,  ii.  69 
Decretals,  collection  of,  by  St.  Raymond  of 

Penafort,  i.  97 
Degrees,  academical,   first  instituted,  note, 

ii.  269 
Denmark,  first  missionaries  of  Denmark  m- 
rive    from   England ;    names   of    theh 
child's,  nute.  ii.  592 
Devil,  on  the  power  which  God  permits  him 
to  exert  upon  men  :  by  what  marks  we 
may  discover  his  temptations,  no'c.i.  675 
His  power  of  acting  on  bodies,  ii.  185,556 
Devils  appearing,  ii.  848 
Detachment  from  creatures ;  the  necessit* 

of  it,  i.  295 
Devotion,  true,  what,  ii.  821 
Is  not  morose,  i.  78 
False  and  defective,  t.  78 
Devotions,  why  so  little  change  bv  them, 

i.  218 
Dies  Ira;,  to  whom  ascribed,  note.  ii.  733 
Didymus,  his  euogium  and  writings,  not",, 

ii.  531 
Dignities,  why  sought  for,  i.  262 
Dijon,  city,  when  built,  ii.  778 
Dioscorus,  H.   violent   proceeding  of  con- 
demned, i.  243 
Disciple  of  Christ,  what  he  ought  to  be,  ii. 

946 
Dissensions  in  the  British  church,  ii.  640', 
Divinities  of  the  ancient  Persians,  ii.  951 
Dioclesian,  how  that  prince  became  perse- 
cutor ;  his  edicts,  i.  522 
His  miserable  end,  note,  i.  525 
Character  of,  ii.  248 
Dionysius,  St.  bishop  of  Paris,  not  the  Areo- 
pagite,  note,  ii.  565 
Bearing  his  head  in  his  hand,  note,  ii.  796 
Orthodox  on  the  Trinity,  ii.  888 
The  Little;  he  establishes  the  Christian 
era,  note,  i.  804 
Disciplines,  their  utility,  i.  260 
Diversions  of  the  first'  day  in  the  year ;  of 
the  kings,  and  carnival,  condemned  by 
the  councils  and  the  fathers,  note,  i.  3. 
Divorce  animadverted  on.  i   271 
Doca'tae,  H.  H.  errors  of  the:  note,  i.  112; 

ii.  992 
Dominicans,  number  of  houses  of  the,  popes, 

&c.  ii.  203 
Dominicanesses,  ii.  200 
Domitian,  R.  K.  the   hatred    the  pagans 

themselves  bore  this  emperor,  i   580 
Donatists,  short  account  of  them,  i.  733 
Don  John  Austria,  account  of,  i.  573 
Donna  Sancha  Carilla,  a  young  lady,  note, 

i.  315 
Doomsday  book,  ii.  651 
Dorotheus,  abbot  in  Pontus,  some  account 
of  his  life.  i.  744 
Abbot  of  monks  that  lived  in  community; 
an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  i. 
745 
The  Archimandrite,  account  of  hi3  life 
and  writings,  i.  745 
Dorothy,  St.  of  Alexandria,  not  the  Dorothy, 
\  irgin   and  Martyr,   honoured   on   the 
sixth  of  February,  i   '2'  6 
Douay,  of  the  town  of  that  name,  note, ii. 437 
Drunkenness,   caution    to   young    persons, 

i.  566 
Dublin,  account  of;  etymology  of  its  nan.e, 

note,  ii.  861 

Duels,  the  enormity  of  them,  i.  764;  ii.  548 

Du-moulin,  Charles,  his  advice  concerning 

the  admission  of  the  council  of  Trent, 

ii.  803 

Duns  Scotus,  John,  his  life  and  writings, 

ii.  66 
Durham,  abbey  of,  its  seal  for  several  ages; 

its  cathedral,  ii.  206 
Dyptics,  what  they  were,  i.  131 

EANSWITHE,  honoured  in  England;  of 
her  relics,  <iote,  i.  .51 

Barcongota,  u  religious  of  Farerooutier.ii  27 

K..rl.  a  title  in  England,  i    984 

East,  what  i»  meant  by  the  cast;  whence 
the   magi  came  to  "adore  Jesus  Christ, 
not i.  i    27 
Christians    prayed  with  their  faces  to- 
wards  it,  ii.  *:3o 
Easter,  observance  of,  note,  i   689 
Schism  respecting,  i.  848:  ii.  144,  256,638 
Whether  holy  orders  were   given  a*  thai 
time,  note,  i.  461 


Easterwin,  abbot  of  Weremouth,   account 
of.  i.  50 

Eastern   empire,  its  state  during  the  fuurth 
crusade,  note,  ii.  305 
During  the  tilth  and  sixth  crusades,  note, 
ii.  306 
Ebion,  H.  errors  of,  ii.  414, 1084 
Ebionites,  II.  II.  i.  245 
Ebroin,  tyrant,  i.  185;  ii.  ! 
Ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  note,  ii,  401 

Matters,  to  whom  referred,  note,  ii.  145 
Eclhesis  of  Heradius,  note,  ii.  1  li >7 
Edgar,  king,  penance  of,  i.  649 
Eiiinniiu,  king,  son  of  At  heist  an,  who  died 
in  941 ;  he  seems  to  hav,-  made  the  first 
law  by  wh  eh   rohliery  was  punished  in 
England  with  death,  ii.  14 
Edmund,  St.  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  his 

constitutions,  ii    B77 
Edmundsbury,  St.  abbey  of,  note,  ii.  906 
Edward,  or   Edmund,    etymology  of  those 
names,  and  others,  ii    1094 
King,  on  his  title  to  the  crown,  ii.  644 
Prince,  cured,  note,  ii.  314 
St.  justified  as  to  his  queen,  ii.  647 
As  to  his  heir,  ii.  051 
As  to  his  aversion  from  Godwin,  ii.  G 17 
Education,  public,  danger  of.  ii.  523 
Of  a  daughter,  instructions  concerning, by 

St.  lerom,  note,  ii.  530 
Of  children,  advice  to  parents,  i.  698 
Ofvouth,  ii.  718 
Of  women,  ii.  934 
Egbert,  crowned  king  of  all  England,  ii.  76 
Eleusinia,  the,  note,  i.  689 
Eifieda,  countess,  towns  rebuilt  bv,  note, 

i.  193 
EliasofCortona,ii.  579 
Elipandus,  H.  errors  of,  i.  154 
Eloquence,  how   necessary   it  is  for  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  i.  78.". 
The  means  to  acquire  it;  of  the  eloquence 
of  St,  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom,  of  that 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  note,  i.  ',  H.;, 
784 
Recommended  by  St.  Basil,  note,  i.  782 
Elphege,  St.  different  from  the  holj  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  of  the  same  name, 
i.  490 
Ely  island  and  monastery,  i.  834 
Emeric,  St  of  Hungary,  honoured  the  fourth 

of  November  ;  his  eulogium,  ii.  3'JO 
Emma,  queen,  ordeal  trial  of,  ii   648 
Emiliaii.  St  martyr  of  Numidia,  honoured 
the  twenty-ninth  of  Vpril,  i.  543 

Emperors,  of  the  heathen,  of  Hunt-,  who  de- 
served the  best  of  their  subjects,  ii.  50, 
249 
Greek,  account  of,  note,  ii.  305 
Kouian  uignity,  nut  h,  reditary,  i.  848 

Empire  of  the  «  est,  or  German,  note,  ii.  71 
English  church  lands,  i.  831 
Devastations  of  their  libraries  and  litera- 
ture, i.  686 

Their  ancient  faith,  i.  684 

Borrow  their  first  alphabet  from  the  Irish, 

i.  Clo,  685 
Invade  Ireland,  ii.  868 
Of  whom  the  English  received  their  an- 
cient faith,  note,  i.  689 
Encratitffi,  or  continent,  called  likewise  Ily. 
droparastats,  or  Aquarii  ;  of  the  errors 
of  these  heretics,  ii,  144 
Epictetus,  his  Enchiridion,  note,  ii.  395 
1  pidaurus,  several  tow  us  of  that  name,  note, 

ii.  7-2-2 
Epiphanius,  St.  of  his  works,  note,  i.  6'3 
Erasmus,  his  works  of  piety,  ii.  156 
Eric,  the  tirst  king  of  Denmark,  his  praise, 

i.  34 
Ermenilda,   mother  of  St.   Weivburge,   ho- 
noured as  a  saint  in  Kngland,  i.  t92 
Erysipelas    a  disease,  why  called  st.  An- 
thony's fire,  note,  i.  78 

F.ste,  family  of,  whence,  note,  ii.  938 
Ethiopians,  an  account  of  the,  ii.  748 
Eternus,  St.  bishop  of  Evereux,  abstract  of 

his  life,  i.  671 
Ethehng,  title  of  dignity  in  England,  note, 

i.  283 
Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  short  account  of 

his  virtues,  i.  192 
Ethelwolf,  king,  donation  to  the  church, 

Ethelbert,  St.   first   Christian  king  among 
the  Knglish,  i  268 

Ethilfrid,  king,  massacres    the    monks  of 
Bangor,  i   684 

Enemies.  French  new  year's  gift,  i    2 

Eucharist,  blessed,  miracle  wrought  in  the 
tenth  century,   iu  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  holy  eucbarist,  ii.  14 
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On  the  excellency  of  this  sacrament  ;  in- 
difference of  the  greatest  pari  of  Chris- 
tians as  to  the  participation  of  it.  L  188 

Reasons  for  having  frequent  ret 
this  sacrament,  i  749 

Euchites,    or    prayers,   the    errors    of   the  •■ 

heretics,  ii.  'J-;", 
Eudes,  M.  institutor  of  th gregation  of 

the  Eudists  ;  his  eulogium,  i.  678 
Endoxia,  euipi-i'ss.  an  idea  of  her  character, 

i.  87,  243;  ii.  425 
Eugenius,  St  bishop  of  Toledo,  note,  ii.  873 

bat  they  are,  i.  IS 
Eunomius,  abridgement  of  the  life  of  this 

heresiarch,  note,  i.  791 

Enphemius.  bishop,  no  schismatic,  ii.  914 
Eusebins,  archbishop  of  Ca-sarca,  account 

of  his  life  and  writings,  nott  ,  ii.  7'1 
Of  Emisa,  of  the  homilies  attributed  to 

him,  now,  ii  431 
Of  Nicomedia,  his  character,  i.  551 
Of  Stiigonium,  institutor  oft  lie  hermits  of 

St.  Paul ;  his  eulogium.  i.  65 
Eusebia,  married  to  St.  Gregory   of  Nissa  ; 

her  praise,  i.  322 
Eustathius,  St,  his  treatise  on  the  Pytho- 

nissa.  or  the  witch  of  Endor,  note,  ii.  81 
Eustathians,  what  is  meant  by  them,  i.  229 
Eutropius,  first  minister  of  the  emperor  Ar- 

caditts;  abridgement  of  his  history,  i.  I26 
EC  tit  \  -lies,  character  of  this  heresiarch  ;   his 

errors  and  condemnation,  i    242 
Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  he 

acknowledges  his  errors  concerning  the 

bodies  of  tite  elect  after  the  re 

tion,  i.  334 
Evagrius  Scholasticus,  on  his  ecclesiastical 

history,  ii.  393 
Evil  spirits,  existence  of,  ii.  556 
Evil,  king's,  cured  by  the  kings  of  England* 

and  France,  note,  ii  317,  653 
Evre,  St.  of  the   monastery  of  this   name. 

i.  512 
Evrard,  earl  of  Mons,  an  example   of  pe- 
nance, ii.  370 
Example,  good,  its  influence,  ii.  219,  283 
Extreme  unction,  given  before  the  viaticum, 

i.  43,  217 
Re-administering,  ii.  145,  792  j 

Ezzelino,  tyrant,  account  of,  i.  "80 

FAITH— through  faith  every  thin:.'  ought  I 
to  conduce  to  our  sanctification,  i.  257 
The  gift  of  faith  is  gratuitous  on  the  part  | 
of  God;    the   return   his  goodn 
mands  of  us,  i.  263 
Eulogium  of  faith,  itscharacteristics,  ii.  5.1 
False  conscience,  its  sad  effects,  i.  423 
Family,  Christian,  regulation  ol 
Fast.  Lenten,  observance,  note,  i.  583 
When  tube  broken  -- 

Extraordinary,  of  Don  Claude,  i.  23 
Fasting,   its  discipline  varies    in   different 

coin  tries,  ii  351 
Faustus  of  Riez,  his  name  and  works  -veil 

known  in  defence  of  Semipelagiauism, 
not  condemned  before  the  secoi 
cil  of  Orleans,  anno  529,  ii.  940 
The  Manichean,  ii.  336 

Fame,  isle  of.  the  place  of  retreat  of  St.  ; 
Cuthbert.  i.  372 

Faremoutier.   abbey  of,  when  it  exc 

the  rule  of  St.  i'olumban  for  that  of  Si    , 
Bennet,  ii.  1014 

Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain;  he  extinguishes  1 

the  reign  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  I 

banishes  the  Jews;  he   was  styled  b)  ' 

the  pope  the  catholic  king,  note,  ii.  615*  1 

His  conquest  of  the  Moors,  i.  70; 

Fecam,  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  this  name;  i 
the  revolutions  it  has  undergone.  note,  ■ 
i.42 

Felix,  bishop  of  t  riud  ;  his  errors  and  con-  . 
damnation,  i.  154 
Disputes  v.  nil  St  Augustine,  ii.  356 
Governor  of  Judea,  1   874 

Fenelou.  bishop,  patronises  S.  mi-qu:etisin. 
8cc.iL  930 

Fervour  of  the  primitive  Christians  com- 
pared, i.  475 

Few  saved,  i.  143 

Fiacre  coaches,  note,  ii.  379 

Ecuillaus,  of  the  reform  of  this  name,  note. 
i  535 
Nuns,  account  of,  i.  535 

Fiefs,  their  establishment,  note,  i.  281 

File,  the  county  of;  there  were  formerly 
several  monasteries  ill  this  county  : 
names  of  the  principal. 

Figure  of  Christ  with  a  sheep,  whence,  i.  5o3 

Figures,  numeral.  ••riL.-iti  of.  note,  ii    695 

F-leas,  ancient  Irish  writers,  note,  ii.  21 

Fire  of  purgatory,  ii  "tii 
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account  of  hi!  . 

!  609 

■ 

Fisher,  b  00,  note,  ii.  810 

.  unity  of,  ii.  44  > 
■ 
Flavin    Domttilla,    sumamed    1    •    elder 

abridgement  of  h«rlil 
Flavian  oient  of 

his  life,  note,  i.  121 
His  eloquent  discourse  to  Theo 

Fleury.  foundation  Ol  this  abbey,  i.  379 

Floras,  di  account  of  bis 

writing 

Foe,  (   hinese  philo-o],her.  ii.  971 

Fohi,  Chinese  phi!  aopher,  .1 
Fontey  rami,  monas 

I  inhuman   tviauuv    and  law,  of,  ii. 

891 
Folquin,  monk  of  St,  Berlin's   note,  ii.  407 
Fountaine,  Jean,  foundation  of  this  abbey, 

i.  43 
Forannan,  abridgement  of  1  is  life,  ■ 
Fortitude  considered  as  a  cardinal  yirtue; 
its  effects,  ii.  473 
Heroic  and  Christian,  ii.  944 
Fortunatus,  bishop  in  Lombardy,  account  of 

bis  life  and  writings,  nute,  ii.  777 
France,  of  the  different  families  ol 

of  France:  of  the  election  of  Pepin, 
note,  i.  741 
Power  of  iis  kings  limited,  ii  300 
Its  memorable  revolution  in  the 

century,  i.  7'1 
Merovingian  race  of  its  kings,  note,  i   741 
Kings  of  France  of  the  first  race,  note,  i. 
741 

Franciscans,  of  the  different  reforms  of  this 
Order,  of  the   Cordeliers,   Capuchins, 
Rei  ollets    ind    Pc  'tents;    of  the  mf- 
ferent  houses  of  women  of  the  same 
Order,  note,  it  580 
Their  first  settlement  in  England,  ii.  5«l 
Their  number-.  ,v.'.  ii.  581 
Francis   Xavier.  St.  was   beatified  in   1C19, 
and  canonized  iu   1621  ;  it   is  through 
mistake  they  have  placed  his  beatifica- 
tion  in   1554  and  ids  canonization  iu 
.  .1.974 
Franks,  abridgement  of  the  history  of  this 

people  till  the  time  of  C  o\  is,  ii*.  544 
Framlingham  Castle,  note 
Fra-paolo,  Venetian  divin  ii    81  1 

e    heretics,   note, 
ii.  67 

da,  her  character, 

Tile  evils  which  she  caused    i    268 

e  account  of  this 

elllpCl 

Of  his  reconciliation  with  the  pop 
Frederick  Horromeo,  car.i  a 
Free-thinkers,  modern,  advice  to,  i 
Their  charge  of  imposture  on  gospel  his- 
toiy  and  miracles  refute, 1.  note,  1 
Friars  settle. I  in    England  and   at     1 

ii  581 
Frist-land,   idolaters,   barbarous   cjstom   of 

sacrifii 
Funerals,  decent,  recommended,  pageantry 
condemned,  nott 
Great  ones  absurd,  ii.  063 

Fri-ons  people.  11 
I,  H>52 
Fuhl  abbey  founded,  i.  742 

GABRIE1     •    •  .  in,  note,  i  591 

Gait.    St.   Of  the  abbey  of  that   name,  nute, 

ii.  697 
Gamut,  invention  of  it  by  Guido,  i 
Games  and  theatre  disapproved,  1.  l.b 

...  67 
Garden,  it  affords  a  beautiful  emblem  of  \ 
1  hristian's  progress  in  virtui 
ii.  9 
Gaston,  baron  de  Renty,  note,  ii.  741 

in  to  be 

wards  bishop  ol  Marseilles;  his  eulogy, 
nott 

ii  651 

Genevan-  I  •    i.  159 

and  of  the  canon  regulars  who  ■ 

Gentoor  ip,  note,  ii.  9CH 

Gen. us,   how    important   it  is  to  i;    : 
by  the  study  of  useful  science,    . 
Gentleman,  auyice  to 

4  u 


Instituted 

'1  he   Irian  usnrpei  of  the  see  of  Uexan- 
hort  account  of  his  life,  note, 

94  i 

if  St  his  most  valuable  w»rk,  an 
the  liturgy,  L  701 
.   the  meadows. 

i .  of  a 

whence  named, 
.     Ipha 
h  \i'ar,  their  antiquity, their  super- 

US  origin,  i    3 

oican  missionar; 
quia  .  Ms  mar- 

is, foundation  of  this  Order, 
i.  197 

ihop,  disciple  of  St.  Francis  of  As- 
,i.i  of  hi>  life  and 

upon  the  ma 

brated  abbey  built 
rt  history  of  thai  abbey,  i.  047 

I  .  i.  U'3 

.  ii  .'-iu 
G 

i   ill  issing  ami  praising 
him, 

his  providence  i>\  ,-r  his  el 

inch  in.'  union  with  God 

Hon  road)  In-  i-  to  hear  the  petitions  of 

his  - 
II-  infinite  .  sinners,  i. 

44; 

of  Bonillou,  km. 

ii .,  ii  ^;l 

Godwin, « 

■ 

abbey   of 
- 

S     I  •  ■       i  invoked 

by  marini  r-  agaiual  storms,  i.  470 

uect  it  merits  on  our  part, 
■ 
I     .    -  i  word,  what  it  - 
1  ,         ...  tmi  one  work   refut  d  bj 

,  and  condemned  by  the 
■ 

•  le  Indies,  ii    1057,  1058 

i-.  bis  errors  and 
.  i.  4  .7 

toryofthi 

it,  ii.  420 

1 

ii  0 1 1 

1  ■  en  under 

in  favour 
'•  .  .i-ir  writ- 

I 

V  miinal, 

ry,  of  which 

a  library,  and  another  In 
.  .-  Christi  in  Cambridge,  i. 


of  this  people, 
i  y  .    Ulpliilas 
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II.  gave  St,  Vugustine  authority  over  all 

the  bishops  of  Britain,  note,  ii,  541 
St.  bishop,  surnamed  the  apostle  of  Ar- 
menia 
SI    n       iii/en.  writings  of,  i.  602 
(JuliM-i.-ii.i  i.  a postate,  reclaim- 

ed, i  «8i 

md  Gibellins,  of  the  two  factions 
under  these  nan  es,  ii,  392 
Historj  of,  ii.  937 

lop  of  Cambray,  ii.  1038 

Ut>\  s  elilV,  aeenuiit  of,  nn'i ,  ii    870 
if  \\  arwick,  mitt;  ii.  870 
Guyon,  mndame,  note,  ii.  930 
Gulielmites,  origin  of  the  Order  of  this  name, 
i.  224 

II  UL-MARY,  paraphrased,  ii.  532 

Haliwood  aliliev,  famous,  i.  1)1 
Halo,  what,  note,  i.359;  ii.  440 
llawiing  in  losses,  whence  named,  ii.  654 
Happiness  of  heaven,  what  impression  the 
thought  of  it  ought  to  make  upon  us, 
i.  460 
True  and  Christian,  ii    77"1 

b  -Imp  of  Halberstadt,  sketch  of 
his  Life  and  writings,  note,  ii.  59 
General  of  the  Franciscans,  abstract  of 
his  life,  ii.  51) 

in.  title  of  diguitv  in  England, 
note,  i.  283 
Heaven,  the  road  to,  i.  297 
Effects  of  the  thoughts  of,  i.  460 
Motives  which  ought  to  inspire  us  with 
desires  of  attaining  its  felicity,  ii.  247 


Hebrew  la 
Hebrides  i 

guage,  note,  ii.  535 
Misna,  M  isara,  n.  536 
md   Scots  catholics,  i.  113 

Helen    St. 
spectin 

empress,  different  opinions 

■  her,  no  i.  ii.  248 

laughter  of  Lewis  king  of  H 

gary,  note,  ii.  7U3 

•  .  historian,  not  to  be  confounded 
wil  ■  Hegisippus,  an  ancient  ecclesias- 
tic il  author,  i.  440 

us,  sacrilegious  attempt  of,  ii.  172 

his  errors,  ii.  415,  532 
of  St.  Benedict,  what  it  is,  note,  i. 
•'•77 
Henry  I.  king  of  England,  secured  on  the 
throne,  encroachment  on  the  Church, 
i.  496 
The    lid,  on   his   passionate   temper   by 
Fitz-Steplieiis  and  others,  note,  ii.  1100 
The  1 1  ln's  barons  refer  to  St.  Lewis  king 

of  France,  ii.  313 
The  [Vth,  emperor  of  Germany,  oppresses 
the  Church,  i.  670 
Henry  Suso,  note,  ii.  400 
Hen  ry,  disciple  of  1-eier  of  llruys  ;  his  errors, 
note,  ii.  193 
Good,  institutor  of  the  association  of  bro- 
ther shoemakers  and  brother  tailors; 
abstract  oi  his  life,  note,  ii.  743 
Henoticon,  kind  of  formularv,  what  it  was, 
i.  290 

.  the  division  of,  i.  680 
An  end  of  the,  ii.  76 

emperor,  victories  and  death  of, 
ii.  442 

iy,  i.  653 

■  ■us  nf;  the  pagans  never 
a  them  :  why  so,  ii.  452 

Ith  century  -pleading  de- 
solation, ii.  194 
Conference  of  missionaries  with,  ii.  195 
Heresies,  \  iolence  of,  ii.  1042 
Herluin,  abbol  ol  of  his  life, 

ilars  of  st.  Augus- 
ii.  ;iit 
Of  SI     Paul.     See  bishop   Eusebius  of 

■    MUllI 

Li  count  of.  note,  ii.  371 

he  prerogative  of 

i  with  that  of  the 
iaus,  ii.  lo.'iJ 
Mom. in   name,   some  account  of, 

Hierarchy,  cele  tial,  described,  i.  589 

ii,  I'll 
il   II   L  70 
Hidulph 

s .  note,  i  "i - 
.-  ork  written  by  this  phi- 

losO|. 

nam    i 
Ileiu.  lir^t  nun  in  Northumberlano,  in  a 
srna.l  nniiiii  i  .- ;  after- 

wards abbess  of  a  numerous 
tery  at  Heortheu,  now   Hartlepool,  ii. 


Hieronymites,  of  the  religious  Orders  of  this 

name,  note,  ii.  539 
Hilary's,  St.  abstract  of  Christian  virtues, 

note,  i.  56 
Hilda.   St,   changes  serpents  into   stones, 

error,  note,  ii.  897 

Ilillel,  .lew,  ii.  124 

Hoy,  of  the  island  of  this  name  ;  it  vt  as  al- 
ways  governed  by  a  bishop,  notwith- 
standing the  extensive  jurisdiction  of 
the  monastery  there,  i.  70.1 

Hildelide,  St.  honoured  March  twenty- 
fourth,  ii.  1022 

Hilton,  Walter,  Carthusian,  of  his  works, 
note,  ii.  595 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  sketch 
of  his  writings,  note,  i.  437 

Hingnar  and  Hubba,  Danes,  ii.  905 

Hipsistarii,  sect  of  idolaters,  i.  594 

HippolitUS,    St.  his  statue  dug  up  in  1551, 

without  the  walls  of  11 

His  book  on  Antichrist,  ii   28-) 

Hippo  centaur,  whether  it  was  a  monster  or 
not,  note,  i.  (il 

History,  the  difference  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, i.  xlv. 

Holland,  whence  named,  ii.  826 

Holocaust,  the  Christian,  i   472 

Holy  water,  the  custom  of  sj>ii iiklnu".  ii.  8'.7 

1  tomage  due  to  <  rod,  how  paid.  ii.  770 

Honesty  the  best  policy,  ii.  859 

Honey,  wild,  Ibund  in  trees,  note,  i.  !^37 

Holywell,  famous  for  devotion  to  St.  Wine- 
frid,  note,  ii  796 

Honour,  titles  of,  note, i  283;  ii  649 

Hoiioraliis,  Si.  of  Marseilles,  abstract  of  his 

life,  note,  i  578 
Hortulana,  mother  of  St.  Clare,  note,  ii.  224 
Her  resignation,  note,  ii.  224 

Hosius,  cardinal,  his  eulogium,  note,  ii.  803 
Hospitals,  ancient  custom  of,  i  Wo 
Hospital  ofQuinze  \iugt,  1'aris,  ii.  314 
Hospitaller,  meaning  of,  note,  i.  67 
Hotel-Dieu,  Paris,  i.  770 
Houbigant,  father,  his  translation  of  the 

Bible,  note,  ii  538 
Hoctide,  or  Houghtide,  festival  of,  kept  in 

England,  note,  ii.  646 
Hours  of  none  and  vespers,  i.  17 
Housekeeper,  servant,  model  of,  i  526 
Hubblestones,  in  Devonshire,  il.  756 
Hubert,  St  his  intercession  invoked  for  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs  ;  the  military  orders  of 
knights  of  St  Hubert;  their  establish- 
ment, note,  ii.  794 
Hugh,  St,  a  learned  theologian,  left  several 
spiritual  tracts,  ii.  892 
Of  St    Victor  and  Richard,  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings,  note,  ii. 
114,269 
Humbeline,  St.  sister  of  St.  Bernard,  a  short 

;n mil  of  her  virtues,  ii.  Ii74 

Hunierale,  of  the  (i.eeks,  what,  note,  i.  760 
Humiliati,  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  re- 
ligious, ii.  813 
Humiliations,  motives  to  bear,  i.  462 
Humility,  necessity  of  this  virtue,  i.  24 
Its  marks  and  effects,  i.  37 
It  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  i.  791 
It  ought  to  place  us  in  our  own  esteem 

below  the  greatest  sinner,  i.  380 
Means  of  acquiring  it.  ii.  275 
The  praise  of  this  virtue,  ii.  368 
True,  what,  ii.  403 
Hungarians,     See  Huns 
Huneric,  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  cruel- 
ties and  death  of,  ii  55 

Hu  band, Id  of  a,  ii.  636 

his  enlogium,  note,  ii.  732 
Huns,  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  this 

people,  note,  i.  455;  ii.  387 
Ilutin,  Lewi-,  abolished  slavery  in  France, 

note,  i.  1,2 
Huzites,  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  i.  480 
llvpatia,  her  fame  and  death,  i.  148 
Hypostasis,  meaning  of,  ii.  527 

IA,  St.  note.  i.  2.18 

Iconoclasts  account  of,  i.  269,  342;  ii.  918 
Condemn  :d  iu  the  s  venth  general  coun- 
.•  1,  held  at  Nice,  note,  i.  -?> 
Idol.  Iimeiisiil.  account  of,  note,  ii.  u31 

•  llo  silenced;  temple  destroyed,  i. 

loi 

i      nciely    i  if  .lesiis  ; 

i  bade  the  fathers  of  lus  society  to 
undertake  the  direction  wf  nunneries, 
Li    159 

.  on  the  works  of,  i.  183 
Letter  to  St.  Polycarp,  i.  113 

« lud.  Inc.  d'-ligurcd  in  man,  ii.  505 
Images  and  pictures,  how  honoured,  i.  343, 
583 


Imitation  of  Christ,  book,  author  of.  ii.  .--II 
Impatience  and  passion,  sudden,  the  remedy 

of,  i.  i65 
Imperial  crown,  account  of  some  who  sue- 

ceeded  to  it,  note,  ii  71 
Impostors,  tsvo.  account  of,  i.  740 
Imagination;  effects  of  imagination  in  wo. 

men  with  chad,  note,  i.  435 
lua,  kin;.'  of  the  West  Saxons  in  Great  l!ri- 
taiu,  his  virtues,  liberality  to  the  church, 
note,  i.  685 
Eulogium  of  this  prince,  note,  ii.  26 
His  establishment  of  the  peterpence,  note, 
ii.  26 
Incarnation,  what  faith  demands  of  us  con- 
cerning this  mystery,  i.  242 
Incorrupticolse,    in    what   consisted    their 

errors,  note,  i.  333 
Indecency  in  the  ornaments  of  women,  how 

far  they  are  allowable,  i.  128 
Indies,  Hast,  first  establishments  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  ;  the  religion  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, note,  ii.  901 
Causes  of  the  decay  of  Christianity  in 
those  pans;    missions   of  protest. mts, 
note,  ii.  970 
Indians  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty  by 
the  Spaniards;  the  missionaries,   and 
especially  Bartholomew  de  Lis  f,i-;i., 
undertake  their  defence,  note,  i.  386 
Ingolphus,  his  history  of  Croyland  abbey, 

his  writings,  i.  453 

Infants,   not  canonized  if  they  died  before 

the  u>e  of  reason,  note,  i.  391 

How  important  it  is  to  inspire  the  love  of 

virtue  into  them  in  their  infancy,  i.  793 

Necessity  for  parents  to  educate  them  in 

piety,  ii.  13/ 
Necessitv  of  providing  them  with  good 

tutors,  ii.  990 
What  is  necessary  to  educate  them  Chris- 
tian-like, ii.  282,  1035 
Injuries,  forgiveness  of,  importance,  motive, 

ii.  53,  1051 
Innocent  III.  pope,  note,  ii.  579 
Inquisition,  origin  and  establishment  of  that 

tribunal,  note,  ii.  196 
Invocation  of  saints,  line  passage  of  St.  As- 

terius  upon  that  subject,  ii.  764 
Joachim,  sect  of,  II.  II.  note,  i   304 
Ireland,  the  ancient  Scotia,  note,  tool :  ii.  21 
It  gave  birth  to  the  two  first  universities 

in  the  world,  i.  610  ;  ii.  403 
There  were  a  great  number  of  monaste- 
ries in  Ireland  before  the  pretended  re- 
formation ;    the  canon-regulars  of   St. 
Augustine  were  the  most  flourishing, 
note,  i.  6i0 
Its  former  state,  ii.  866 
Irene,  empress,  i.  269 

Irish,  their  language,  descent,  note,  ii.  21,543 
Fervour  of  the  ancient  Irish,  their  love 

for  learning,  note,  i.  610 
Their  episcopal  sees.  ii.  399 
Then-exemption  from  venomous  creatures, 
note,  i.  3o6 
Irmensul,  the  idol  of  this  name,  note,  ii.  831 
Isidore,  .St.  Mercator,  the  collection  of  de- 
cretals which  he  has  given,  i.  426 
Isle  of  St.  Colin,  the  burial-place  of  many 

kings,  i.  763 
Isis.  See  Osiris 
Istrians.    See  Polonese 

JACUT,  honoured  in  Brittany,  i.  294 

Jacobites,  11.  II.  ii.  1107 

.lames,  St.  military  order  of,  ii.  135 

Jane,  (Joan  or  Joanna  of  Valois.)  queen  of 

France,  instituted  the  order  of  onus  of 

the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 

Mary,  i.  197 
Jansenism,  account  of,  ii.  101 
Januarius,    the    miracle  of  liquefying  his 

blood,  ii.  483 
Japan,  discovery  of,   people,  persecutions, 

i.  201 
Account  of,  ii.  966 
Sects  of  idolaters  in,  ii.  967 
Jarrow,  the  abbey  of  that  name,  i.  50 
Jerom,  St.  letters"  of.  ii.  529 
Jesuats  of  St.  Jerom,  religious  of  that  name, 

ii.  167 
Jesuits,  idea  of  their  institute,  note,  ii.  159 
Jesuitesses,  their  institute  was  abolished  by 

Urban  VIII.  in  1631,  note,  ii.  159 
Jesus  Christ,  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  dif- 
ferent  systems  of  chronology  on  that 

point,  i.  864 
His  life  ought  to  be  the  model  of  ours,  i. 

561 
Of  wha.t  importance  it  is  to  meditate  on 

the  life  and  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer, 

u.  605 
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Jeune,  lather  te,  priest  of  the  Oratorians, 

his  eulugium,  i.  H78 
Jews;   the  Jews  taught  their  children  some 
ti  u  e,  i.  107 
Their  repasts,  and  the  manner  of  taking 

them,  not 
Absiraei  of  their  history  from  their  cap 
tivity  at  Babylon  till'  their  ci 

Judea;   an  abstract  history  of  the  mo- 
narchies foretold  by  Daniel,  ii.  169 
Their  ceremonial  precepts  were  all  tvpi- 

<al.  note,  i.  861 
Ceremonial,  precepts,  rites  typical,  note, 

i.  861 
.loan,  pope,  a  forgery,  nn'e,  ii.  89 
John,  of  the  cross    spi      nal  works  of  to  be 

read  with  caution,  ii   929 
John  of  Tinmouth,  his  works,  note,  ii.  1022 
John  li.ipti-t  G.uilt,  noti  ,  i.  67*8 
John  Iiaplist  of  the  conception,  reformer  of 

the  Trinitarians,  note,  i.  315 

John.  Mark,  honoured  the  twenty-seventh 

of  September,  i.  773 
John  Scot  us,  surnamed  Lrigeua,  his  errors, 

i.  438 
John,  St.  remarkable  conversion  made  by 

him  of  a  robber,  ii.  1086,  1037 
Joignv,  pious  countess  of,  ii.  98 
.losaphat,  St.     See  St,  Barlaarn 
Jovinian.  II.  ii.  532 
Jovinian,  his  errors,  ii  533 
Judgment,  last,  thoughts  on  the,  note,  ii.  40' 
Judith,  queen  to  Lew,,  Debonnaire,  king  of 

France,  ii.  94 
Julianus  of  Kclanum,  his  virtue  and  ruin, 

note,  ii  362 
Julian,  the  Apostate,  short  account  of  his 

life  and  writings,  note,  i.  109 
His  vain  attempt   to  rebuild  Jerusalem, 

i.  361 
Death  of,  ii.  729 
Julian,  count,  his  miserable  end,  ii.  728 
Juries  upon  trials,  established,  note,  ii.  758 
Jurisdiction  of  churches,  note,  i.  684 

Episcopal,  false,  avail  of  the  Calvimsts, 

note.  i.  763 
Justinian,  emperor,  his  great  actions ;  his 

vices  ;  his  laws,  note,  ii.  488 
Justina,  empress,  espouses   the  interest  of 

the  Ariaus,  tumults,  ii.  999 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  account  of  his  life  and 
writings;  whether  he  is  the  author  of 

the  Imitation  of  Christ,  note,  ii.  840 
Kenelin's  Well.  Staffordshire,  n..tc,  ii.  1037 
Kenny,  St.  abstract  of  his  life,  note,  i.  609: 

ii".  637 
Retired,  king  of  Mercia,  a  short  account  of 

his  virtues,  i.   192 
Riaian,  St.  an  abstract  of  his  life,  note,  i. 

609 
Riaran,  St.  or  Pieran,  ii.  22 
Ring,  the  first  Christian  king  in  Europe, 

ii.  975 
Kingdom  of  God  within  us,  how,  i.  295  ;  ii.  1 

Founded  on  sufferings,  i    4b5  ;  ii    247 
Rings  of  the   Saxons  mid  Lnglish.  sanctity 
of,  and  of  the  queens,  note,  i.  685 
Of  France,  account  of,  i.  741 
Riug's-evil,   the  kings  of  France  touch  for 
the  king's  evil,  i..  3i7.  653 
The  kin^s  nt  England  claimed  the  same 
privilege,  ii.  653 
Knights  ot  Malta,  i.  571 
Of  St.  Hubert,  ii.794 
Of  St.  Andrew,  note,  ii.  949 
Of  St.  George,  i.  508 
Of  St.  Mam  ire.  note,  ii.  495 
Templars,  nei  ■ .  i.  572 

in  Livonia,  note,  ii.  129 
Knowledge  of  God,  win  experimentally  at- 
tained by  few  ii.  753 
Of  ourselves,  an  exercise  on,  note,  ii.  620 
Rnut  the  Great,  account  of,  ii.  778 

LABARUM,  what  it  was,  ii.  438 

Labourers,  how  to  sanctity  theniselves.i. 608 

La  t'elle.  moii  istery,  nu  < .  ii.  1015 
Lactantius,  account  of  his  life  aud  writings, 

i.  852 
Ladies,  advice  to  and  model  for,  ii.  279 
Lake-Major,  length.  &C.  ii.  799 
Lambras,  village  near  Iloilav,  ii.  437 
Lammas-day.  nunc  given  by  the  English 

to  the  first  day  of  August,  meaning  of 

it,  note,  ii.  169 
Lance,  the  holy,  concerning  this  relic,  note, 
i.  562 

Language,  necessity  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages,  nii't:  i.  426 
English  and  Saxon,  w  hence  derived,  note, 

i.  68  i 
Celtic,  account  of,  ii.  543 
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Teutonic  or  German,  oldest  in  Europe,  ii. 

■ 
Latin,  the  vulgar,  note  . 

Laura,  the  meaning  oft   i-  word,  i.  87 

La-Tr.ippe,  account  of.  i.  535 

- 
Law,   civil  ana  canon, 

the  clerg\  ;  the  book-  to  l>w  read  lor  the 

knowledge  of  both  ;  th 

siasics  tire  under  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petent   knowledge    of  the    sal 
no'e,  ii.  936 

What  the  salic  law  was;  th.- 
editions  that  have  been  given  i 
ii.  545 

01  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  note,  ii. 

Laws  ol  Alfred,  king,  ii.  753 

Of  Edward  the  Co  te 

Of  Theodosius  against  Allans,  . 
The   most    ancient   of  the    English  and 
S  nons,  noti .  ii.  26 
Lay-brotiiers,    religious,    first    instance    of, 

ii.  5  i 
: 

5l    .lomi  Baptist  in  the  woi 
ii  6 

ii  mended,  ii.973 
How  to  be  regulated,  ii    1029 
What  to  be  avoided,  ii.  i0H 
l.e  Jeune,     See  Jeune 
Learned  men,  a  great  mark  of  th.-ir  virtue 
to  own  themselves  vanquished  in  a  dis- 
pute, i.  7l4 
Legion,  the  thundering;  it  obtains  rain  by 
its  prayers,  and  miraculous!)  causes  M. 
Aurelius  to  gain  the  victory  over  the 
Q   a  li,  i.  55 
i  ire,  i.  583 

Lent,   St  ng  meat  during, 

vindicated  agaiust  Calvin  and  Remui- 
.  i.  1040 

Leo,  S         rks  of,  note,  i.  456 
.  i.  452 
The  [sauna  i  apostatizes,  i.  235 
Account  of,  ii.  943 
The  Armenian,  Iconoclast,  i.  342 
Renews  the  war  against  holy  images;  his 
death  i   I  a 
Leonard,  St.  of  Yaodeuvre,  shoit  account  of 

his  life,  noti  . 
Lepanto,  relation  of  the  battle  fought  thete, 

i.  573 
Lew  is  of  I   ranada.  ii.  611 
The  Vlllth,  king  of  France,  note,  ii.  300 
The  Xllh    king  of  1  ranee,  singular  ac- 
count of,  i.418 
Le  Dehomtaire,  is  shut  up  in  a  monastery 
bj  his  rebellious  children;  al 
this  part  of  h  story,  note,  ii.  94 
i,  an  example  ot  i 
Libanius,  short  account  ind  writ- 

•  of  this  rhetorician 
Ii  brated  rhetorici 
Libraries  in  Ln gland,  those  of  the  monas- 
teries, and    v,  u  of  the  universities,  de- 
stroyed b\  the  fanaticism  ol  reformation, 
i.  686 
Institution  of  the  Bodleian  library,  note. 

Liberals,  (all  of  this  pope  :  he  o:h  -  . 

first    formula    ol    Miiniuni:    he  repairs 
the  scandal  he  had  gii 

Library,  Ambrosian,  at  Milan,  nut- ,  ii.  S09 

I 

I 
Ai  live, 

Mixed,  the  most  excellent,  ii.  i4i"« 
Mortili  d  i.  212 

spiritual  dangers  of,  how  to  avoid,  i.  25 

I  in  the  church  ;  their  anti- 

quity ;'  the  end  of  then  . 

Lincoln  cathedral,  note,  ii    3 

Linden,  Dr.  op  nion  of  Holy  Well.  ii.  7% 

Lily,  St.  honoured  in  VI 

Linen  shirts,  the  use  of  them  very  modern, 
note,  ii 

Lis,  in  the  arms  of  Trance,  not 

Litany,  the  meaning  ■■ ,  i.  518 

I 

Lipsiuss  remarks  on  the 

heathen  philosophy,  note.  ii.  396 

liturgy,  the  Mo-arabic,  is  still  observed  in 

I  at  Toi.d...  note, 

The  ancient  oriental  liturgies,  nn'e,  ii.  ~id 
Why  in  Latin,  i.  426 
Literature,  profane,  how  to  be  cultivated, 
i.7--ej 

4  d  2 
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:.  whence  n.mi"! 

,  1    '--  I 

,   this  science,  m  ! 

■ 
ml  of  lii>  life  and  writings, 

rant  of  the  people  of,  note, 

uii\  the)  lire  called  Lombards,  ii.  696 
■  i  idicious  critic,  ii,  246 

i '.  ii.  757 
p   ■ 
friends,  how  Lo  bear,  ii  .» 
en  we  may  have  i 

arist.  faint  and  pretended  inmanv, 

ts,  abuse  of:  -he   .  i.  4t»iJ 

:i.  '.»»'.) 
Hon  t-  i,  i  47"> 

ow  made,  i.  739 
.   nnarv  act  of  divine  praise,  i.  S^fi 
Trui-.  the  effects  of,  i.  i 

546;  ii.  479,  898, 

Different  degrees  of  distinction,  ii.  930 
oncerning,  ii.  930 
.i  lake  in  Ireland,  ii.  503 

int  of  liis 
writings,  note,  i.  437 

-•-,  what,  ii.  915 
not   the  author  of  the  Philopatris, 

iri,  account  of  his  life  and 
wrilii  - 

i'  the  I.ueil'erians,  il  532 
>.  i.  733 

ricum,  Vindelesia, 
and  Ilh  ilia,  ii.  ;*75 
Thefl  st  i  hristian  king  in  Europe,  ii. 9/6 
Ludmilla,  St.   honoured  the  sixteenth  of 
513 
Si    Luglius 
i  lianus,  concerning  these 
■  I    the    twenty-third  of 

i:  onk  in  England,  praise  of  his 
writings,  ii.  904 

irper,  slain  by   Malcolm, 
I,  i.  766 

•  it  his  life,  nntr,  i.  91 
log)  "!'  this  n. mie,  ii.  177 
Machabees  ;  their  zeal  for 
their   faith,  anil   their  victorii 

I  Be  people  of  God, 

ii    17'*> 

-in.  ordination  of,  i.  753; 

II,  Cornwall,  two  miracles 

'»',  ii.  794 

10,  '.'.'.1 

red,  ii  931 

ill-  Portuguese, 

to  adore 

•  re,  i   -ISO 

'    f   ills    his. 

lied,  and 
I    hment, 

moured 

■ 

'I  ind,  i. 
.   kin-  .if 

o 

'■ 

- 
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Maolmaodhog,   Irish,  meaning  of,  note,  ii. 

.hi  old  manuscript  of  his  gospel  is 
kept  in  the  treasury  in  Venii 
,   5i6 
Bishop  of  Arethusa,  account  of  his  life, 

i.  4H.-> 
A  Manichean,  note,  ii.  849 

Minus  AureliuB,  what  ought  i<>  lie  thought 
of  this  emperor,  note,  i.  35.  4S3 
Analysis  of  Ins  reflect  ions,  note,  ii.  395 
Imperfections  of  bis  virtues;  reproaches 
which  may  lie  laid  to  his  charge,  note, 
ii.  397 
M.uattas.  name  and  origin,  ii.  962 
Marcellus  and   Apuleius,  SS.  honoured  the 

seventh  of  October,  ii.  601 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  never  fell  into  Sabel- 
lianism,  note,  i.  383 
He   wrote    a    famous  book  against    the 
Arians.  note,  i.  383 
Marcian,  bishop,  errors  of,  ii.  lhO 
Mansion,  abstract  of  the  life  and  errors  of 

this  heresiareh,  i.  47") 
Markesians,  errors  of  these  heretics,  note, 

i.  847 
Marculphus,  his  ecclesiastical  history,  note, 

i.  770 
Marcus  Minntius  Felix,  criticism  upon  his 

work  entitled  Octavius,  note,  i.  727 
Marriage,  (.'hristian,  its  praise,  ii  8.") 
Unlawful,  with  infidels,  note   ii    95 
Ad\  He,  caution,  and  warning  to  those  en- 
tering into  the  marriage  state,  i    139 
'I'lie  source  of  bloody  wars,  note,  ii  266 
Married  men.  when  ordained  priests,  obliged 

to  continency,  i  50  ;  ii.  231,  429 

Women,  a  model  for,  ii.  2'J 
<  londuct  to  a  bad  husband,  ii.  30 
And  in  their  last  sickness,  ii.  31 
Marj  Adelaide,  abbess,  sketch  of  her  virtues, 

note,  i.  173 
Marv  Magdalene,  St.  her  letters,  note,  i.  667 

W  ho  she  was.  n.  122 
Marshal  of  France,  meaning  of,  no'e,  ii.  31 1 
''I  '      i  as  Scotus,  note,  ii.  408 
Mariner's  Compass,  nute,  ii.  308 
Mart  D  i.  pope,  i.  331 
Martyrs  of  Japan,  i.  201 

Of  China  and  Pontus,  i.  204,205 
Mary,  blessed  Virgin,    her   picture   by   St. 
Luke,  ii.  205 
Her  tomb,  ii.  236 
Mother  of  God,  hereulogium  by  St.  Cyril 

of  Alexandria,  i.  150 
1  (f  the  incarnation,  i.  t'79 
Mar)  Toribia,  wife  of  St.  Isidore,  labourer, 

sketch  of  her  virtues,  i.  608 
Marmoutier  abbey,  its  rise,  ii.  847 
Marotiites.  the  people  of  this    name:  their 
religion,   patriarch,  and    seminary    at 
Koine,  note,  i.  237 
Martyrdom,   to    what   kind  of  martyrdom 

every  Christian  is  called,  i.  528 
Martyrs,  who  ought  to  imitate  them;  the 
manner  how,  i.  49 
The  impression  their  example  ought  to 

make  upon  us,  i.  328 
Their  courage  caused  by  their  love  for 

Jesus  Christ,  i.  352 
A  second  cause  was  the  persuasion  they 
had  of  the   truth  and  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  ii.  150 
Difference  between  the  couiage  of  the 
martyrs,  and  I  hal  of  the  heroes  ol  he.a 
then  antiquity,  ii.  1032 
How  w  must  honour  the  martyrs,  ii. 219 
Jiy  imitating  their  faith,  we  partake  like- 
wise ol  their istanc)  in  trials,  ii.  '2-2-2 

'1  he  martyrs  ■■•■  I  the  «,-st  to- 

of  the   reign  of 
Dioclei 

■.  it  even  Sunday 

and  festival  for  their  flo  ks  n  <U    ii.  ,<,:j 

01  priests  receiving  retribution!  foi  saj 

ii,.-  in.. 
Honorary   stipends  which  the  church  al- 
lows them  o,  receive  for  saying,  note, 

ness  of,  remarks  by  protestants, 


.mi  forbidden  on   the  sai 

.    441 

for  the  dead,  not 


day, 


' 


warning  to,  ii  3S7 
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donica,  ii.  1004 
•      :    ibbins 

!,w    of   Sweden,   or  of 

'  1  is  •> gs,  not 


Mathurins.     See  Trinitarians 

Matthew,  St.  gospel  of,  in  what  language 
originally  written,  note,  ii.  4'.»l 

Maud.  St.  first  wife  of  Henry    I.  king  of 
England,  her  eulogy,  note,  i.  769 
Where  she  was  buried,  note,  ii.  654 
Or  Mathilda,  countess,  sister  to  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.  note,  i.  670 
Mother  of  Henry   II.  of  England,  and 
grandaughter   of   St.   Margaret,  note, 
i.  67n 

Maur.  St.  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  des 
Fosses  has  for  several  ages  borne  that 
name,  i.  66 

Maurice,  St.  establishment  of  the  military 
order  of.  note,  ii.  495 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii.  "90 
Peter,  account  of,  note,  i.  862 

Maurist  .Monks  founded,  i.  ('.(! 

Maximilian  II. emperor,  his  request  to  pope 
Pius  IV.  L  570 

Maximian,  emperor,  character  of,  ii.  248 

Maximianists,  H   II.  ii.  357 

Maximus,  philosopher,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, i.  599 

Meaco,  city  of  Japan,  deities  of,  note,  ii.  965 

Meals,  ancient  custom  respecting,  note,  ii. 
372 

MechtildesofSpanheim,  different  from  Saint 
Mechtildes  of  Diessen,  note,  i.  451 

Meath,  its  ancient  bishoprics,  ii.  399 

Medicine,  formerly  practised  by  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy ;  it  was  not  then 
separated  from  surgery;  the  ancient 
schools  of  medicine,  and  particularly 
that  of  Saternum,  note,  ii.  2i)0 
A  prudent  use  of  medicine  indispensable, 
note,  ii.  275 

Meditation  of  the  law  of  God  ;  its  necessity 
and  effects,  note,  i.  57 
Holy,  in  what  consists,  how  easily  per- 
formed, i.  655 

Meekness,  the  practice  of,  i.  165 

Melchisedecian  heresy,  ii    143 

Meletius,  the  schism  which  he  formed,  i. 
551  ;  ii.  935 

Melotes,  what,  i.  376 

Memory,  how  to  be  improved,  ii.  934 

Mendicants,  religious  orders  of,  all  extin- 
guished except  four,  i.  224 

Mental  reservations,  &c.  Hutcheson,  &c.  in- 
consistency, note,  ii.  356 

Mentz,  primacy  of,  Germany,  i.  742 

Merchants,  aih'ice  to  and  model  for.  ii.  859 
Mercians,  the  four  bishops,  note,  i.  289 
Mercy,  the  royal,  military,  and  religious 

order  of  our  lady  of;   historical  sketch 

of  this  order,  note,  i.  175 
Messalians,  fanatics,  note,  ii.  925 
Metropolitans,  or  archbishops,  established 

by  the  apostles,  note,  ii.  404 
Messiah,  derivation  of  the  word,  ii.  1069 
Menial  prayer  recommended,  ii.  670,  709 
Mervin,  sou  of  Merwald,  king  of  Mercia, 

consecrates   himself  to   God   with   his 

three    sisters,    Milburg,   Mildred,    and 

Mildgithe;  they  are  all  mentioned  in 

the  English  calendars,  note.  i.  251 
Mesmio,  St.  the  monastery  of  this  name, 

i.806 
Michael  the  Stutterer,  emperor,  Iconoclast, 

ii.  919 
St.  the  ancient  manner  of  celebrating  his 

festival,  ii.  518 
On  the  tomb,  note,  i.  472 
Middleton's  ridicule  of  a  miracle  refuted, 

i.  114 
Milburg,  St.     See  Mervin 
Milan,  duiehy  <>£  when  annexed  to  Austria, 

ii,  405 
Miles,  German  and  Italian,  mensuration  of, 

note,  1   4»0 
Millennarian  heresy,  note,  i.  847 
Notion  confuted,  ii.  887 
st,    See  Mervin 

Milgith,  St.      S,e  Mervin 

Mind,  how  to  be  cultivated,  ii.  934 

Ministers  ol  I  brist,  essential  qualifications 

of,  ii    1012.  1041 
Of  the  gospel,  advice  to,  i.  103 
fill,  warning  to,  i.  141 

Zeal   for  the  conversion  of  one  sinner,  i 

514 
Of  religion;  their  irregular  conduct  ought 

1  oi    to  diminish   our   respect   for  the 

truths  of  the  gospel,  i.  28 
I  low  and  in  what  spirit  they  ought  to  ex- 

ercise  1  hen    lillletiolls',  i.  98 

Tin  \  ought  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  as  their 

model,  i.  533 
We  ought  to  respect  them  whatever  their 
.  ii.  253 
Minntius  Felix,  i.  724 


Miracles  called  in  question  oy  Le  Clerc, 
who  is  confuted,  note,  ii.  186 
How  to  be  believed,  ii.  484 

Pretended,  note,  i.  437 
Dr.   Cave's,    Protestant,   remarks   on,   ii. 
1002 
Miracles  of  Des  Ardens,  or  the   burning 
fever,  i.  19 
Defence  of  the  miracles  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  the  pretended  miracles  of  pa 
ganism  cannot  be  put   in  competition 
with  them,  note,  i.  675 
"We  ought  chiefly  to  rely  on  those  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books:  the 
gift  of  miracles  was  common  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  note,  i  si," 
Wrought  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
ii.  1102 
Missions  of  Protestants  iu  the  Indies.     See 

East  Indies 
Miseries,  spiritual,  how  to  be  cured,  ii.  147 
Misletoe,  custom  of  the  Pagans,  note,  i.  3 
Missals  compiled  and  corrected,  note,  ii. 804 
Moguls,  &c.  are  said   to  have  received  the 
seeds  of  our  holy  faith  from  St.  Thomas, 
ii.  1057,  1058 
Moien  VIoustier  monastery,  its  rise,  i.  812 
Moliuists,  ii.  929 

Monks,  ancient  English,  their  fervour  ;  the 
Services  they  have  done  to  religion  and 
learning;  their  libraries,  note,  i.  686 
The  name  of  Black  Monks  given  in  Eng- 
land to  a  congregation  of  Beuedictins, 
note,  i.  379 
Why  called  angels,  mourners,  i.  460 
Stone  in  Peterbomu:.di  catlicdiul,  ii.  905 
Monasteries  destroyed  iu  England;  horrible 
ra\  ages  then  exercised,  note,  i.  832 
In  Ireland,  account  of,  note,  i.  609 
Monastic  orders,    monasteries,  the  twelve 
built  by  St.  Benedict,  i.  J75,  378 
State,  revilers  of  refuted,  i.  134 
Parents  hindering  their  children  from  as- 
suming, i.  134 
Mouolhelism,  historical  account  of  this  he- 
resy, ii.  1107 
Its  condemnation  by  pope  Martin   I.  i. 

xn 

Mons,    Flanders,  eanonesses  and  town  of, 

i.  449 
Montague,  lady  Margaret,  privilege  shown 

her  by  queen  Elizabeth,  note,  i.  373 
Montanus,  errors  of,  ii.  85 

His  condemnation,  ii.  143 
Montanis's.  errors  and  extravagances  and 

disorders  of  the,  i.  688 
Montmartre,  where,  note,  i.  18 ;  ii.  609 
Mount  Cassino,   historical  account  of  this 

monastery,  note,  i.  378 
Mount  St.  Michael  in  Normandy  ;  the  abbey 

of  that  name,  note,  i.  471 
Morality,  the  systems  of  morality  given  by 

the   pagan   philosophers  are  defective, 

note,  ii.  1011 
Christian,  abridgement  of,  ii.  983 
Evangelical,  how  it  excels  that  of  pagan 

philosophers,  note,  ii.  25 
Moravians,  who  they  were  ;  their  conversion 

to  Christianity,  note,  ii.  1062 
More,  sir  Thomas,  his  life  by  his  grandson 

is  justly  esteemed,  but  capable  of  very 

great  improvements,  note,  ii.  810 
Morini,  who  they  were;   their  countrv,  ii. 

406 
Mortilication,  objection  to,  refuted,  i.  536 
Of  the  senses  and  the  will ;  its  necessity, 

i.  40 
Mothers,  Christian,  what  ought  to  be  their 

conduct,  i.  569 
Advice  relative  to  daughters,  note,  ii.  530 
Muscovites,  account  of  their  history  ;  their 

conversion  to  Christianity,  note,  ii.  1U8 
Music,  effects  which  it  ought  to  produce  in 

churches,  ii.  917 
As  an  amusement;  its  dangerous  effects 

in  dissipating  the  mind,  ii.  917 
Musselmen,  note,  ii.  1108 
Mystical  theology  explained,  note,  ii.  672 

NAME,  why  received  at  baptism  and  con- 
firmation, note,  i.  854 

Narcissus,  St.  of  Augsburg,  an  account  of 
his  life,  ii.  209 

Nazarean,  errors  of  these  heretics,  i.  245 

Nectarius.  bishop,  intruder,  i.  601 

Nero,  portrait  of  this  emperor;  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  set  fire  to  Rome  and 
of  charging  the  Christians  with  it,  who 
were  persecuted  for  it,  ii.  7 

Nero,  his  death,  note,  i.  525 

Nersan,  apostate,  i.  449 

Nestorians,  this  sect  still  exists  in  the  East; 
their  liturgy,  i.  150 
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Nestorius,  his  life,  emus,  and  condemna- 
tion, i.  149 
Nervus,  description  of  it.  not. 
New  year  a  daj  riots,  note,  i.  3 

What  ought  t.i  he  the  devotion  of,  i.  4 
New  Corbie,  monaster]  of  that  name,  i.  15 
Nicephorus,  emperor,  account  of.  ii.  'Jia 
Nicholas,  St.  of  Pinara,  note,  ii.  1IS9 

St.  patron  of  children,  ii.  990 
Night,  a  picture,  note,  ii.  915 
Nisihis.nl  this  town, and  itsdifferent  names, 
ii.  4.') 

Sieg 'Nisibis,  ii.  46 

Nitria,  bow  the  solitaries  of  this  desert  lived, 

where  it  was  situate,  note,  i.  69 
Noetus,  H.  errors  of,  ii  288 
Nommals,  who,  note,  ii.  66 
Nonus,  St.    See  St  Gregory,  father  of  St. 

Gregory  Nazianzen 
Nonnus,  St.  bishop  of  Heliopolis,  h 

on  the  second  of  December,  note,  ii.606 
Norbertiiis.  religious  orders  of,  L 749 
Normans,  who,  ii.  77 
Nnrwe-.'ians,  deities  of,  note,  ii.  912 
Notker,  of  his  marUmlogy,  note,  ii.  697 

Novation,  his  portrait,  ii.  450 

Encouraged   by  Novalus;    commenced   B 
schism,  ii.  450 
Nuns  of  St.  Francis,  different  branches  of, 
ii.  2^6 
Singular  instance  of,  to  preserve  chastity, 
ii.  905' 
Nun,  the  first  in  Northumberland,  note,  ii. 

897 
Nunnery',  the  first  foundress  of,  note,  i.  26 
First  instance  of,  note,  i.  73 
Of  Harking,  note,  i.  544 
Nun,  St.  honoured  in  Wales  on  the  second 
of  March,  i.  285 

OBEDIENCE,  countries  so  called,  note,  i. 

430 
To  princes,  though  infidels,  imputation 

cleared,  ii.  72 
Objections  of  worldlings    to   mortification, 

note,  i.  536 
Oblation  of  ourselves,  act  of,   how    made, 

i.  49 
Oblates,  called  also  Collatines;    the  esta 

blishment  of  these  religious,  i.  320 
Ockham,  William,  note,  ii.  66 
Octavius,  sketch  and  criticism  of  this  excel- 
lent dialogue,  i.  725 
(Ecumenical,  meaning  of,  i.  338 
Office,  divine,  why  in  Latin,  ii.  980 
Olga,  or  Helen,   Russian  duchess,  account 

of,  ii.  130 
Omophoriou  of  the  Greeks,    what,   note,  i. 

760 
( Iptimists,  errors  of  the,  ii.  268 

tiil  found  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  note,  ti.  853 

Olivet,  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Olivet,  ii.  287 

Orarium,  scarf  of  liuen  which  bishops  for- 
merly used,  i.  6 

Oratorians,  their  establishment  in   Frame, 

eminent  men.  ,ve.  note,  i  677 

Their  establishment  in  Italy,  ne'e 

Orcades,  of  the   Isles  of  this  name, 

also  Orkneys;  of  the  church  founded 

there,  i.  238 
Orally.     See  Ordeal 
( Irange,  second  council  of,  the  Semipelagian 

heresy  condemned  in  it,  ii.  322 
Ordeal,  a  name  given  to  experiments  of  Are 

and   water;    these    experiments    have 

been  condemned,  note,  ii.  648 
Order,  military,  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  note, 

i.  175 
Holy,  degrees  of,  note,  i  703 
Orders  of  the  eccle.siastic.il  hierarchv .  ii.  lot 
Sacred,  conferred  ancieiitlv.it  taster, note, 

i.  461 
Of  St.  Anthonv,  foundation  of  it,  note,  i.  78 
Ordinals,  what,  note,  S.980 
Oriaen  opens  a  school,  ii.  881 

Scholars  of,  i  850 
Origenists,  errors  of  the.  ii.  535 
Oriname,  of  this  standard,  note,  ii.  307 
Orsisius,  St.  abbot,  ii-  1093 
Orkney.     See  Orcades 
Orosius,  Paul,  a  view  of  his  life  and  history 

of  the  world,  note.  ii.  184 
Osiris  and  Isis,  divinities  of  ancient  Egypt  : 

Osiris  not  to  be  confounded  with  Sc- 
raps, i.  357 
Oswin,  king  of  England,  abstract  of  his  life, 

note,  ii.  276 
Oswald,   St.  cross  erected  by   him    m    Her 

nieia,  where   a  church  was  afterwards 

built,  ii.  206 
Owen,  St.  his  description  of  Flanders,  note, 

ii.  323 
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Oxford   and  iiut  of, 

note,  ii.  755 

•  >\,  note,  ii.  714 

■  'I,  ii.  33 

I' Ml  \N,  St.  on  his  writing-,  note,  L  8*5 

I 

Christians,  i.  4a3 

Palemon,  St    mastrr  of  Bt  Pachomius,  ho- 
noured January  eleventh,  i.  621 

Palm  tree-,  i   64 

Palladium,  St    his  mission  among  l] 

note,  i.  354 
Pallium,  of  what   it   is   made,  and   what  i; 

signifies,  i  89,  760 

Pantl at  present  Rotunda,  s  - 

scription  ..i  th 

Paraphrases  of  Oukelos  aud  Jonath 

K.i  ib in- 
Pardon  of  injuries,  its  necessity,  ii  5  J 
Paris,  city,  an  account  of,  ■- 
When   this  citj    became  the  capital  of 
France,  note.'i.  7-5 
Parliament,  origin  of,  note,  i>-  651 
P.irtliians  and  Persians,  their  faith    i    4?'.' 
Passion    of  our   Saviour,    the    instruments 

used  in  it,  note,  i.  564 
Passions,  their  effect  on  the  body.  i.  673 
Pa-tor,  character  of  a  good  one,  'ii.  5ol 
The  qualities  and  virtues  which 

tors  of  the  church  ough 
An  obligation  of  sanctitj  bo  one 
1  mployment  of  time,  ii.  829 
Of  t-he  work  of  that  name,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author,  i.  6u3 
Pastors,  essential  spirit  of,  i.  471 
Necessary  qualifications  of,  i.  359 
Must  be  men  of  prayer,  i.  759 
Tenour  of  their  lives,  i.  434 
Duty  to  children,  ii.  1090 
Obligation  on,  to  reside  with  their  Bocks, 
note,  ii.  612 
Pastoral  charge,  obligation  of,  extent  of  the, 
ii.  406 
Dignit]  of,  i.  135 
Paten,  ot  the  ancient  patens,  note,  i.  723 
Patience,  it-  virtue,  i  469 
Patricius,   St   •  ■•.    P 

Julius  the  proconsul,  on  the  hi 
i.  531 
Patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  their  ju- 
risdiction, changes  mad-  in  it  note.  ii. 
404 

Patrick's,  St.  purgatory,  note.  i.  356 
Patrimony  of  the  pi  | 

The  rightofthe  popes  ascertained  tothcir. 
ii.  73 
Patripassians,  errors  of  these  heretics,  ii  UJ 

1  it<  s,  who  they  were,  note,  ii.  1063 

Paul  Orosius,  a  learned  pril 
note,  ii.  184 
The  Arminian,  II.  ii.  917 
Of  Samosata,  his  errors  and  coi 

Hon,  i.  704;  i 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  repents,  i. 
■ 
Paul  inns,  three  bishops  of  Nola  of  this 
-    - 
St  t'  :  827 

Paulitians,  H.  11.  ii.  918 

Peace,  the  nece--itv  of  it  recommended  bv 
(  In i-t.  ii  39 
Of  mind,  how  to  find  and  keep,  ii.  32 
Pegs,  St.  her  cell,  note.  i.  457 
Pel  i-i  i.  Si    main  saints  of  this  nan 
it.  607 

'    . 
tui  v  and  errors,  n..te.  ii.  361 

Refuted  by  si.  David.  I 

disputations  with  cathol  c  bishops 

at  Veiulani.  ii.  139 

died  t"  penance, 
effects  it  produo 

Sacrament  law  and  rule- 
Penitent,  the  true 

Model  of  a.  ii.  123 

Purtr.ii:  of  a  true  penitent,  i.  240 
Penitential  canons  of  St  Theodore,  ii.  485 

Commuted  and  mitigated,  ii.  664 
Course,  whence  the  difficulty  of,  ii.  712 
penitents.     - 

Pensions,  superfluous  in  con^enU,  note,  i. 
161 

.  i  TBI 
Pepiitenians,  EL  H.  i.  688 
Perfection,  Christian,  consist 

the  performance  of  our  ordinary  aciiout, 
i.  53  ;  ii.  903 

i  ink,  i.  228,  401 
Why  to  l>e  aspired  after,  i.  24 

The  rules  and  practices  tor  attaining,  i. 
433  :  ii.  710 
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to  any  degree  of, 

■  not  of«  '■■^l '".  note, "  ■*"' 

rst,  of  the  Christian  r.-li- 

. .  they  all,  or  almost  all,  perished 

■  to  b  if.  i-  168 

.1-1.  479 

is,  nineteen  thousand  xnar- 

..ii.  9(0 

!.  i.  501 

y,  i.  27- 
empire,  faith  when  planted  there, 

i.ii    ui 

the  ancient,  note, 

v.  i.  845 
'1  be  *..-■■•  rable,  notice  of  bis  life  and  writ- 
ings, 'i 

igh,  the  magnificent  abbej  of  thai 

ie,  ii  17'.' 
The  church  of  this  abbej  isal  present  the 

It  cannot 
Ih.-  doubted  th  -  louredby 

Of  the  chronology  of  his  history,  note,  i. 

Petrarch,  his  eulogy  and  writings,  note,  i. 
64fi 

d  ins,  their  name  taken  from  Peter 
Brays,  not.,  i 

:.oii  of  the  cross,  i.  359 
j,  i.  36-' 
Philip,  Roman  emperor,  account  of  his  life, 

whether  he  was  a  Christian,  i.  10 i 
Philip  II.  king.  :  i 

Philo,  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
note.  i.  861 

afficiency  of  their  morals, 

Of  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  philo, 

as  nl  man]   ancient  philosophers 
concerning  the  form  o!  the  earth,  note, 

ii.  1060 
:  the  Greek  schism,  his  his- 

Ite  clergy,  ii  290 

.  advice  to,  ii.  Ul 

ssed  Virgin  Mary  by  Saint 
ii  SOS 

in  churches  approved  of,  i.  96,  343: 

in,  of  Mirandula,  ii,  411 

,  i.  323 
i.  153 

unery  of,  i.  221 
•    ••  history  of  the  ancient 

tally  in  ministers 

god,  cou- 
i.  563 
.  lis  philosophy,  % 

I       Ul|       tills 

' '  land,  s 

the  scrip- 

i 

i  76n 
1  let  the  me- 

I 

P  riticism  upon  this  philosopher, 

da,  church  of  indulges    . 
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Porretanus,  Gilbert,  his  errors  and  con- 
demnation, ii 

discover  a  passage  to  the  East 

Indies,  mite,  ii.  961 

correspondence  first  established, 
ii.3U 
Poverty   of  spirit,  first  step  to  happiness, 

i.  i.>7 

Praising  the  Lord,  an  agreeable  encourage- 
ment   ■ 
Pragmatic  sanction,  m  <te,  ii.314 
Prayer  strongly  inculcated,  i.  71 
Itsefficacv,  1.44,  222;  ii.  117 

•'.  i.  373 
Its  n  nil-  .ni.l  graces,  ii.  (11 

hi  Cod,  i.  44; 
The  qualities  of,  i.  4'  ii 
What  we  must  ask  for  in,  i.  85 ;  ii.  338 
The  exercise  of,  easy,  i.  450 
lor  the   dead   it  is'as  ancient  as  Chris- 
tianity, i.  310 
Public,  its  utilitv  and  efficacy,  i.  137  ;  ii. 

324 
Passive,  and  of  union,  what,  note,  ii.  672 
Mental,  four  degrees  of,  ii.  673 
Praxeas,  heresy  of,  ii.  143 
Preachers,  advice  to,  ii.  1067 
How  to  preach  with  profit,  i.  651 ;  ii.  296 
Advice  and  caution  to,  i.  135,  7S3 
I  esson  to,  ii.  698 
Want  of  fruit  is  often  their  fault;  what 

they  might  to  be.  i.  356 
Advice  to  young,  note,  i.  782 
Prefect,  what  this  magistracy  was  among 
the   Romans;    what  was   the  office  of 
prefect  of  the  pretorium,  note,  ii.  994 
Premontre,  foundation  of  this  religious  order, 
i.  747 
Its  primitive  fervour,  mitigations,  and  re- 
forms, i.  749 
Prescription  hath  always  been  allowed  to 

give  a  right,  no'e,  i.  6,-4 
Pied. -filiation,  errors  of,  i.  43? 

: .  den- :. ins,  religious  order  of,  i.  749 

..i  God,  exercise  and  result  of  the, 
L93;  ii.  351 

Pride,  danger  oi  this  vice,  ii.  82 

Pride,  how  learned  people  ought  to  fear  it, 

ii.  1D44 
Priesthood,  dignity  and  excellence  of,  i.  135 
Prie-t-,   styled  the  salt  of  the  earth,  how, 
ii.  818 
Advice  to,  in  receh  ing  sinners,  note,  ii.  856 
Instance  of  respect  paid  to,  ii.  Sou 
Primaci  a  in  England,  ii.  640 
Primates.     See  Patriarchs 
Printing,  invention  of  this  art,  ii.  967 
Priscilla,  St.     See  Aquila 
Priscillianists,  account  of  the  history   of 

these  heretics,  note,  ii.  849 
Processions,  how  to  assist  at  them,  i.  518 

With  images,  ii.  9i9 
Procopius,  what  we  must  think  of  this  his- 
torian, and  of  his  writings,  note,  ii.  489 
Procurator,  meaning  of,  i.  4 
Profession,  means  of  sanctification  in  every, 
ii.  744 
Promotion  to  ecclesiastical  honours,  note, 
i.  30 

i  y  of  the  wicked  delusive,  i.  693 
How  dangerous  it  is  to  salvation,  i.  754; 
ii.  906 
Providence  turns  every  thing  to  the  saucti- 

Bcatiorj  of  the  elect,  i.  69 
Particular  instance  of,  ii.  34,  35,  241 

Prudentius  Aurclius  Clemens,  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  this  author, 
note,  i 

\  ofBifhynia,  its  bishops,  i.  531 

of     this 

■    ■ ;  :    Iheii    o  aversion    to    Chris 
tiainty,  i.  51 1 

by    two  choirs,  and    when 

introduced,  i.  121 
Publicans,  what  is  to  be  understood  of  them, 
nob    ii. 

low  wit  excusable,  i.  333 

(.plained,  ii.  77« 

St.  Patrii 
Parity,  nie.nis  to  acquire  and  preserve  this 
virtue, 

i  onsi  ■-  parity  ol  intention  ;  the 

marks  ol  it.  i  2'iU 
I'yrrhus.  II 

i,  what  we  must  understand  l>v 

lids  word,  note.  i.  -,o 

iODECIMANS  ii.  638 

i.  456 


Quietists,  their  errors,  note,  ii.  929 
Quiui-sext  council,  cause  of  difference,  i.  234 

RABANUS  MAUR.US,  i.  437 

Rabbins,  their  works  upon  the  scriptures; 

the  paraphrases  of  i ).  kelos  and  Jona- 
than; of  the  Thalmuds,  Massores,  and 

Of  the   most   illustrious    rabid..   . 

ii.  535 
Rainerius  Sacho,  his  treatise  against  the 

Waldenses,  note,  ii  192 
Ramsey,  a  celebrated  monastery  In  Hunting- 
donshire, i.  283 
Ranee,  John  Ie  Bouthillier  de,  reformer  of 

La  Trappe,  a  short  account  of  his  life, 

note,  i.  ,j  5 
Raphael,  its  signification,  note,  i.  591 
Rapi  ores  of  some  saints  during  prayer,  note, 

i.  675 
Ke..l  presence,  i.  150.  365 

Confirmed  by  miracles,  ii.  14,  188 
Rebaptizatioii  of  heretics,  controversy  con- 
cerning it,  ii   180 
Recluses  cease  not  to  render  service  to  man- 
kind, i.  47,  647 
Recollects.     See  Franciscans 
Recompense  promised  to  the  renunciation 

of  the  goods  of  this  world,  i.  866 
Reconciliation  of  sinners  too  hasty,  ii.  459, 

1009 
Reeve's,  Mr.  remarks  on  the  martyrs,  ii  150 
Reformation  of  Vannesand  Maurists.ii.  S38 
Regiouarius,  bishop,  meaning  of,  i.  33J 
Regulation  of  a  Christian  family,  ii.  509 
Religion,  Christian,  nothing  dishonours  it 

more  than  the  vices  of  Christians,  i.  s,s3 
Alone  the  basis  of  true  magnanimity,  ii. 

48S 
It  is  the  foundation  of  every  society  [and 

government,  ii.  515 
Only  produces  martyrs,  ii.  150 
Relics   of  our   blessed    Lord's   crucifixion, 

nails,  thorns,  &c.  i.  563 
Of  saints,  honour  of,  i.  145,  365;  ii.  533, 

847 
Doubtful,  what  to  be  done  with,  note,  i.  437 
Religious  state,  canons  to  qualify  married 

people  for  entering  it,  note,  ii.  231 
Life,   its  safety  and  advantage,  how  lay 

people  may  enjoy,  i.  321 
(  b.igation  of,  i.  260 
Remigius,  St.  of  Lyuns,  idea  of  his  life  and 

writings,  note.i.  43'/ 
Remiremont,  the  monastery  of  this  name, 

i.  253;  ii.  1019 
Renunciation  of  one's  self,  its  necessity,  i. 

195,390 
Of  one's  self,  seven  degrees  of,  i.  607 
Of  this  world,  its  necessity,  i.  24S 
Renti,  baron  of,  abstract  of  nis  life,  note,  ii. 

744 
Repentance,  true,  what.  ii.  937 
Retributions    for    ecclesiastical    functions, 

note,  ii   S78 
Revelations  of  St.  Bridget,  note,  ii.  604 
Rhine,  river,  old  channel,  ii.  826 
Retreat,  interior,  necessity  of,  i.  776 
Revelation,  divine,  its  necessity,  note,  ii.  395 
Revelations.    See  Visions 
Reyner,  English  Benedictin,  sketch  of  his 
"  Apostolatus  Henedictiuorum  in  Anglio, 

note,  i.  378 
Ricci,   Matthew,  a  Jesuit  and  missionary, 

his  apostolical  labours  in  China,  i.  203 
Rich,  advice  to  the,  i.  1)0 
Richard,  of  St.  Victor,  account  of  his  lite 

and  writings,  note,  ii.  114 
Riches,  the  possession  of  them  is  danger- 
ous;   what   use   ought   to   be  made  of 

'  hem,  i.  775 
Right  use  of.  i.  145 
Obligation  of  giving  alms.  i.  452 
l!ie\..l   monastery  of  this  name  in  England, 

Manner  of  life  followed  by  the  religious 
of  this  monastery,  i-  52 
Ring.  St.  Edward's,  account  of.  note,  ii   654 
linese,   occasion   a  dispute;   con- 
demned at  Rome,  i.  203 
Malabar,  condemned  at  Rome,  note,  ii. 
962 
Ritual  of  Sarum,  ii.  980 

■  Miipated  by  king  Alfred,  ii.  753 

unished  by  death,  ii.  14 

how  punished,  ii    27 

Robert,  bishop  of  A  lit  is  e!,  groundless  slan- 

.  aitisl  him.  mire,  i   266 

l\  ing  of  Pianc.  his  eulogy,  note,  ii.  74 

ashmen- 
of  the   house  which  bears  his  name  at 
Pans,  ii   314 
Rockysana.  head  of  the  Hussites,  abstract 
Of  his  history,  note,  ii.  732 


Roger,  king  of  both  Sicilies,  note,  ii.  73 
Rosary,  festival  of  the,  ii.  55l 

I  levotion  of  I  le  rosary  instituted  by  Saint 

Dominic,  ii.  197 
Roderiguez,  F    Alphonsus,  his  practice  of 

Christian  perfection,  ii    160 
Rogations,  establishment  of  the  processions 

on  these  days,  i.  Gil 
Rogatists,  II.  li".  ii.  357 
Romances,  origin  of  this  name;  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  read  books  of  this  nature, 

nute,  ii.  066 
Romauce  language,  note,  ii.  S61 
Roman  bievi.rv,  when  adopted  universally 

in  Midland,  ii.  '.'-'D 
Rome,  reason  of  the  unhealliifubicss  of  the 

situation  of  the  Lateran  palace  in  tiiis 

city,  note,  ii.  S34 
The  see  of  St.  Peter,  i.  865 
liishops  of,  how  chosen  annually,  i.  587 
Burning  of,  nine  days,  i.  838 
Rome-scot.    See  lna 
Rose-elm's  slanders  and  errors,  i.  266 
Rouen,  privilege  of  its  chapter,  ii.  7'-".' 

Rufinus,  account  of  his  lift,  note,  ii.  534 

Kugi,  of  the  people  of  this  name,  note,  ii. 

i"i; 

Ruleof  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria:  another 
under  the  name  of  the  two  Macariusr-s, 
and  other  lathers  of  the  desert,  nute,  i. 
13 

Rules,  monastic  in  Ireland,  nute,  i.  609 

Monastic,  in  the  old  Irish  tongue,  four  of 
them  are  extant,  nute,  i.  609 

Russians,  account  of  tnis  people,  note,  i.  811 

SABELLIUS,  errors  of,  ii.  888 
Sabiniauus,  St.  in  the  life  of  St.  Gildas,  i  172 
Sacrament,  blessed,  honour  of  to  be  main- 
tained, i.  488 
Reality  of,  &c.  i.  150 
Where  kept  anciently,  ii.  835 
Where  now,  by  order,  ii.  835 
Sacrifice,  offered  to  God  alone,  not  to  the 
saints,  ii.  S'.H 
Singular  aud  impious  to  Apollo,  ii.  77b' 
The  Christian's,  i.  472 
Christians  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  sa- 
crifice, i.  4  72 
Sages,  heathen,  characterised,  ii  25 
Saint,  the  death  of  the,  ii   729,  1067 
Saints,  how  honoured  by  the  eal  holies,  ii.  769 
How  thev  hear  our  prayers,  i.  319 
All,  feast  of,  ii.  76J 
How  to  read  their  lives,  i.  5+1 
They  intercede  for  us;  passage  of  St.  Ber- 
nard on  this  subject,  l   279 
Their  examples  confound  our  sloth,  i.  723 
Effect  which  they  ought  to  produce  in  us, 
ii.  253 
Saire,  St.  origin  of  the  parish  of  this  name, 

nute,  ii.  428 
Saint-Amour,  William  de,  condemnation  of 
his  book,  on   the  dangers  of  the  latter 
times,  nu'e,  i.  304 
Saint  Claude,  abbey  of,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
town  in  which  Benedict  the  fourteenth 
erected  a  bishopric  in  174i,  nute,  i.  10 
Saint   Vincent,   since  St.  German's  in   the 
meadows ;  the  church  and  abbey  of  this 
name  ;  its  privileges,  i.  699 
Saladin  the  Great,  note,  ii.  305 
Salla,  or  Sallop,  Holy  Virgin,  ii.  41 
Salve  Regiua  compiled,  ii.  -til 
Sales,  count  Lewis  of,  brother  to  St.  Francis 
of  .-ales,  abstract  of  b',s  life  aud  virtues, 

Salisbury,  historical  account  of,  note,  ii.  979 
Saltzbourg,  its  bishopric,  nute,  i.  401 
Samuels  soul  not  raised  by  the  witch,  note, 

ii.  81 
Sanctity,  solid,  the  foundation  of,  i.  195 
Sanctus  of  the  mass,  the  Trisagion,  ii.  740 
San/.,  lather,   missionary  in  China,  his  vir- 
tue, zeal,  aud  martyrdom,  i.  2o3 
Sapor   II.   king   of   Persia,  abstract  of  his 
history,  i.  479 
His  death  puts  an  end  to  a  great  persecu- 
cution  in  Persia,  ii.  940 
Sapricius  obstinately  refuses  to  forgive  Nice- 
phorus  ;  his  hardness  of  heart  punished 
b\  apostasy,  i.  220 
Saracens,  people  of  this  name,  note,  ii.  73 
The  great  success  of  the  Norman 

the,  nute,  ii.  73 
Extent  of  the  Saracen  empire,  note,  ii.  271 
Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  his  history  of  the  council 

of  Trent,  nute,  ii.  S03 
Sarum  Breviary,  &e.  account  of,  ii.  980 
Saturniuus,    H.    excommunicated  aud  de- 
posed, i.  60 
Saturnalia,  what  they  were,  note,  i.  3 
Satyr,  whether  such  a  being  exists,  note ,  i.  64 
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s;,tyr,  account  of  a,  i  •'! 
Savinus,  St,    See  Sabinus 
Saxons,  01  igin  of  this  people,  note,  i  C80 
Their  seizure  of  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
tons, 'i  \te,  1.  I  30 
Scapular,  congregation  of  this  nami 
Scanderb 

Seele,   the  sit  II. ll  i,  ill   of  thill  desert.   II 

How  the  monks  of  this  desert  lived,  i.  11 
Schism  of  Antioch  after  the  death  of  St. 
Eustathius,  its  effects,  note,  i.  1S1 
origin  of,  ii.  737 
Abjured,  i  241 

Ken.  wed.  note,  ii.  65 

lu  the  church,  i.  769 

Formed  byBlastus,  i.848 
Scottish  saints,  ii.  22 

Kings,  1.  769 

(    .i    y  founded  many  monasteries  in  Ger- 
many, iiu'r,  ii.  (OS 
Scots,   their   first  settlement,  note,   i.  762; 
ii.  21 

Origin  and  language  of  the,  note,  i.  354 
5co   is,  John  Huns,  note,  ii.  66 

Sent  and  lot,  meaning  of,  ii.  149 

Sehola  l'ia,  establishment  of  this  religious 

order,  note,  ii.  159 
Schools,  of  the  first  schools  in  Paris,  note, 

Of  the  ancient  schools  of  ( txfjid  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England,  note,  ii   7~>."> 
Of  the  institution  of  pious  schools  of  the 

regular  clergy,  no'e,  ii.  lo9 
Famous  in  South  Wales,  ii.  140 
Scholars,    or   men    of  learning,   frequently 

mere  pedants,  it  616 
Science,  how  necessary  and  useful  it  is,  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastics,  ii.  979 
Pull's  up,  caution  against,  ii.  1 04 4 
Divine,  how  to. attain  the  knowledge  of, 

i.  560 
True,  what,  ii.  940 
Sclavoniau  tongue  is  the  most  extensive  of 
any  extant,  except  the  Arabic,  nute,  ii. 
1063 
Whence  derived,  note,  ii.  129 
Sorbon.    See  Robert 

Scripture,  how   we  ought  to  read  it;   the 
happv  effects  of  reading  1!.  1      1 

Different  translations  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

The  true  method  of  interpreting  it,  ii  535 
'J  he  method  of  studying  the  Scripture,  1. 

7«4 
The  Septuagint  version,  note,  i.  30 
Scriptures,  heretics  no  right  or  claim   to, 
note,  ii.  S4 
Doubts  in  interpreting  how  to  be  cleared, 
i.  662 
Scrupulosity,  what  are  its  different  causes, 
ii   877 

Laurence,  author  of  the  Spiritual 
Combat,  abstract  of  his  life,  note,  ii.  840 
Seal,  broad,  Of  England,  origin,  ii.  t;.')3 
Seals  used  in  charters,  ii.  653 
Sedulius,  Latin  poet,  note,  ii.  1024 

Seek  and  you  shall   find,  meaning  of,  nute, 

ii   84 
Sedrido,  abbess  of  Faremoutier,  short  ac- 

counl  of  her  life,  ii.  1014 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  concerning  these 

two  en  tes,  note,  1    179  . 
Self-denial,  in  what  it  consists,  i.  1  07 
Sell  love,  its  fatal  .-nor  in  Christianity,  L 

;  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  i.  573 
Semi-Pel. igiauisiu,    111   what  th.s  error  COU- 

sisted.i.839 
Semi-Quietists,  their  errors,  note,  ii  930 

Roman,   its    slavery    under  the  em- 

peroi  -   -  ot<  . 
Seneca,  abstract  of  bis  life  and  writings, 

note,  i.  8;7 

Sept-tons,  our  lady    of,   reformation   of  the 

abbey  of  this  name  no 
Septuaginl  version  of  Scripture,  note,  i.  30 
Sepulchres  of  the  dead  bones,  viol 

not     i 
Serapis,  mistake  rectified,  i.  357 
Serpent  that  seduced  Eve,  ii.  413 
Sergius  of  Constantinople,  ii.  1107 
Seru s.  how  we  ought  to  assist   at   them, 

i.  318 

Servites,   foundation  of  a  religious  order  of 
this  name.  ii.  291 
Its  approbation,  note,  i: 
Servants,  female,  a  modi  1  to 
How  to  sanctify  their  state,  i.  608 
Advantage  to  be  made  of  this  state,  i.  473 
Advantages   of  salvation    found   in  their 
state  of  life,  ii.  1059 

.  ■stabiishmcnt  of  the  religious 
of  this  name,  ii.  US 
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Service  of  God,  the  first  thing  nee, 
It,  i.  32 

Severin,  St.  archbishop  ot  Cologne,  ii   7 19 
tn  ul.  author  of  Ii  I 

■ 

Sheriff,  a  name  ot  dignitj  ... 

-ieera   Liquor,  what,  i.  83G 
Sicilian  vespers,  not*,  ii.  313 
Sii  kness,  proper  use  of.  i.  404:  ii.  68 
How  .1  Christian  ought  to  behave  himself 

in  sickness,  ii.  141 
Sidonius'a  wo 

Ingles,  abstract 
Of  his  life  and  • 
Signals,  the  first  made  use  of  in  churches, 
ii.  783 

y,  note,  i.  i06 
Signs  in  the 
Simeon  of  Durham,  his  history  of  Durham, 

not, .  i.  696 
Simon  the  magician,  his  history  an  . 
i.  7->0 
He  is  confuted  by  St.  Peter,  i.  864 
Religious  of  Rieval  in  Eugland,  abstract 

of  his  virtues,  i.  52 
Of  .Mont fort,  ii.  194 
Simony,  what,  i.  2+2,  751 
When  incurred,  note,  ii.  877 
Law    enacted   against,   miraculous   con- 
viction of,  i.  669 
Simplicity.  Christian,  effects  of  this  virtue, 
i  60 
Encomium  on  simplicity  of  heart  ii.  442 

Sin,   It-  ell'eets    ii.  505 

Danger  aud  occasion  of,  how  to  be  avoided, 

ii.  941 
Power  in  the  church  to  forgive,  i 
God  alone  empowers  priests  to  forgive,  i. 

325 
Shame  of  confessing,  fear  of,  &c  ii.  729 
Sins,  many  forgiven  her,  &c.  meat 

ii.  119 
Venial,  why  carefully  to  be  avoided,  ii.  779 
Expiation  of,  alter  death, 

Forgiven  in  the  ni 
Singioj  ess  ,,1  heart,  mo-t  necessary  to  faith 

and  vil 
Sinner,  death  of  the,  ii.  278 

Habitual  picture  of,  aud  warning  to,  ii. 

10J 
Truly  converted,  signs  of,  i.  6-.0 
Impenitent,  how  terrible  in  his  death,  ii. 

Repenting,  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a, 

i.  Si4U,  447 
Soli,  ited  to  repentance,  in  what  manner, 

ii.  460 
How  to   account  one's-self  the    - 
note,  i.  380 
Siward,  carl,  some  account  ol 
Slander,    a   remarkable   punishment   of  it, 
ii.30 
Against  Gregory  VII.  pope,  refit) 
i.  670 
Slanderer  overtaken  by  divine  ven 
ii.  80 

Sclavi,  who  these  people  were,  son 

slaves,  their  enfranchisement  in  Pre 

w  bat  thc\  differ  trie  1 

i.  172 
Sleep,  how  many  hours  of  il 

712 
Sloth,  in  the  way  of  virtue,  advice  I 
Sobieski,  pril.ee,  relieves  \  l 

:  propagating  the  g 
necessarj  10  sui 
Remark  of  an  1  ii  '.'71 

Soc  in. ins.  modern,  ii.  334 

ou  of  a  true  one,  i.  380 

Solitude,  who  those  are  to  wl 1  • 

and    how   they  ought  to  bci.a.  - 

6 

i.  450 
Its  advantages,  i.  414 

- 

Its  charm 

Not  true,  if  not  internal,  i.  330 
Sorbonne  established,  >i-  314 

..  all.  first  instituted,  i.  9 
Sums  ol  the  faithful  departed,  helped  by  Uie 

pietv  ol  t 

'      • 

Circumstances  to  excite  our  co:: 
for, 

Spain,  it  received  its  faith  fiom  Rome,  note. 

King  of,  styled  catholic,  ii.  6i5 

led  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  i.  -3s 


-■mi,  in  wh.it  it  Consists,  i 

- 

The  powei  of  expelling,  ii  454,  - 
Sceptici  refuted  on  tin*  article,  ii.  n't 

•  harles,  abstract  of  his  virtues ; 
In-  martyrdom, 

•  „•  holy,  nsed  at  the  crucifixion  of 
ir,  ■ ■■•'.  i  56S 
are  our  Bavioui  was  bom,  note,  ii, 

I   -us.  what,  virtue  of,  note,  i.  356 

.    Una   ashire,  ii   I 
m,  capital  of  Sweden,  n„tr,  ii.  602 

itruments  of  torture,  i.  .'SiO 
.a.  what  the)  were,  note,  i.  423 
..  i  one  can  aanctir)  himself  in  his 
:  life  ;  how  we  must  fulfil 
nur  respective  duties,  i.  ■">' 
A  relig  "u-  state  furnishes  great  helps  to 
m,  i.  321 

lua^-i  was   inn  a 

n  hat,  mite.  i.  422 
11  pope,  his  journey  into  France; 
mirai  ulous  cure  there,  and  b 
tic u  i  \  k 1 1 1 ^'  Pepin,  a,:!, ,  i    ,'4  > 
Stephen,  St    ptotomartyr,  wonderful  mira- 
ini         sion,  note, 

nder  of  Blondel, 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  li  isnage  against 
him,  *■:'■    ii   1M 

ivet  the  Goths,  ii  HU2 

Style,  the  new  and  old  style  in  the  compu- 

691 

;.  established,  note,  i  3 

lopted  in  England,  i.  3 

Of  writing  and  Bpeaking,  remarks  on,  i. 

Stone  town,  whence  named,  ii.  13S 
Mi. .mat  i.  Literal-)  work,  ii.  9s2 

.uiit  Hritous,  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, i.  ss 
Sturmius,  St.  mote,  ii  699 
Stuart,  surname,  whence,  note,  i.  768 
Studv,  how  a  Christian  ought  to  study,  i 

•■i  sanctify  the  study  of  the  Belles 
!    in  9 
of  Paris,  ii.  269 
I 

.n-  to  av.iii!  them,  i.  308 
.1,  what  is  lo  be  thought 
on  this  subject,  ii  269 

and  sanctify,  i.  308,  4^9 
lerved  therein,  ii.  1044 

■  men,  note,  i.  787 
Method  to  succeed  in,  . 

eord  r  of  the,  note,  i.  24 
B 
E 

that  show  it  to  be  so,  i   L'.'J 
d  try  of  founded 

tred  ..I    Millena 

ii.  305 
;  .  i.  225 

ii  to  behave  to  in- 
Then  ,  ing  tl.o-e  under 

be  avoid- 
il>'. 

•  .  idverted  upon,  i. 

er  called 

r  world,  i.  310 

i.  7i6 

.-t.  how  to  bea 

■■-k.'.-k  expelled  Denmark>  after- 

.  to  Chrbtianit)  by 

..  '  umber- 

•  f  the  Sylvestrin 

Symmachus,  fa'lu-r-in  1 .  >    to  B 

'Mish   the 

■ 
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Symbols  in  pictures,  images,  .N:e.  meaning 

of,  noU 
Synod  at  the  oak.  in  a  church  at  Chalce- 
don,  St.  Chrysostom  falser)  impeached 
b\  It,  i 
<  If  l.l. hi -Devi-Brevi,  Cardiganshire,  stand- 
ard of  the  British  church,  i.  285 
Latrocinale  of  Bphesus,  i.  454 
At  Streneshalch,  England,  i.  33 

TALBOT,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  note,  ii.  619 
a  Norman  lord,  conquers  the  Sara- 
cens, nute,  ii.  73 
la11.11  .  people,  account  of,  note,  ii.  387 

Heroine  emperors  of  China,  i.  2tl3 

Tankelin,  a  bold  and  eloquent  heretic;  he 

was    slain    in    the   tumults    which    he 
raiseil    i.  747 

Ta'ian.  account  of  his  fall,  life,  errors,  and 
writings,  note,  ii-  144,992 

Taxes,  when  their  imposition  was  made  re- 
gular, note,  ii.  *>46 

Temperance  described,  ii.  2.">4 
Neeessitv  of  otisen  ing,  i.  40 

Tempi.-  of  Jerusalem,  Julian  the  apostate  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  rebuild  it;  a  miracle 
hinders  his  endeavours  from  taking 
place,  i.  361 

Templars,  knights  of  this  name,  note,  i.  572 

Temples  of  idols  converted  into  churches, 
ii.  769 
EudoxiaV famous  church,  i.  273 

Tnits.  St.  Paul's  profession,  i.  107 

Terminus,  pagan  deity,  i.  523 

Te.-la,  St.  with  other  nuns,  sent  from  Eng- 
land into  German)  .  note,  i.  273 

Testament,  New  .  various  readings  of,  i.xlvii 

Territories  conferred  upon  the  holy  see, 
which  possessed  great  riches,  even  dur- 
ing the  first  persecutions,  nute.  ii.  71 

Tertulliau.  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
note,  ii.  83 
His  fall  seems  partly  owing  to  pride,  ii  318 

Teutonic,  knights  of  this  name,  note,  i.  572 

Text,  Hebrew,  of  the  Bible;  it  is  now  faulty; 
concerning  the  most  famous  Hebrew 
m:«;i,i-e.-ip:>  of  the  Bible,  note,  ii.  538 

Thalmuds.    See  Kabbins 

Thanes  in  Kn gland,  what  is  meant  by  this 
word,  note,  i.  284 

Theft,  bow  punished,  ii.  27 

Theodora,  empress,  violence  and  craft,  Sec. 
i.  813 
Puts  an  end  to  the  Iconoclast  heresy,  i. 

226 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  of  his  life,  writ- 
ings, and  errors,  note,  i.  132 
Theodoret,  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 

i.  105 
Theology,  mystical,  what  it  is,  note,  ii.  566 
1  heodosius,  emperor,  is  refused  admittance 

into  the  church  by  St.  Ambrose,  ii.  1005 
Account  of  his  edifying  death,  ii.  1008 
Law  of,  against  Arians,  ii    9.5 
Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  errors  of,  ii.  143 
1  he  Tanner,  heresy  of,  ii.  319 
Of  Trapezia,  errors  of,  ii.  143 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,   account  of  his 

life  and  writings  ;   his  character.  1.  124 
Therapeutes,  what  they  were,  note,  i.  517 
1  limuis  in  Egypt,  concerning  the  town  of 

this  name,  note,  i.  195,  382 
Thieuna,  the  illustrious  house  of,  note,  ii. 

214 
Things  found,  to  lie  restored,  ii   885 
Thistle,  institution  of  the  order  of  the,  note, 

Thomas  a  Ke.mpis,  note.  ii.  840 

Lccount  of  his  life 
and  death;  he  i-  the  author  ... 
cedent  work,  entitled,  The  sufferings  of 
t,  note,  ii.  31 4 
Aquino,  hi-  works,  nute.  i.  304 
i  of  teaching  in  his  time;  acade- 
mical  .1. 
St.  of  Canterbury,  proceeding.  &c.  Tiore, 

Murderers  of,  account  of  the,  ii.  1103 

w  is  called  Ancarig  ;  the  western  nave 
of   Thorney  church   is  still     ; 
.  11   17'J 
Thundering  Legion,  i.  36 

bishop,  oratory,  note,  i.  853 
rime,  ri.-ht  and  proper  use  of,  i.  MS;  ii. 
L050 

tl  ed  b>  candles,  if  760 

,  monaster)  oi ;  it  was  founded  by 
St  Oswaldi  note,  ii  277 

hop  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia, 
account  of  his  lit'.-,  i.  &32 
1  itle  on  tin-  cross  ol  our  blessed  Lord,  pillar. 
thorns,  nails,  i.  502 


Titles  of  honour  and  dignity,  ac ml    if 

them;  used  former!)   by  the  Hon. an-, 

b)  the  English,  and  French,  note,  ii.649 

Of  In ur  among  the  Saxons,  note,  1   283 

Toulouse,  count  of,  protects  the  Albigenses, 
note,  ii.  194 

Tonsure,  ecclesiastic,  ii.  137,  ' 

Touniay.  see  of,  and  abbe\ 

Traditors,  the  meaning  of  this  word,  i.  733' 

Tialiea.  what,  i.  332 

Trade,  how  to  sanctify,  ii.  861 
Tradesmen,  advice  to  and  model  for,  ii.  860 
Tradition,  the  basis  of  faith,  note,  ii.  85 

(in   its  necessity  and  use,  nute  i.  847  ■  ii 
540 
Trajan.  Roman  emperor,  i.  178 
Translation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  i.  30 

Of  bishops,  ii.  79 
Transubstantiation  explained,  i.  365 
Trebnitz,  monastery  of  nuns,  ii.  700 
Travelling,  advantages  of,  ii.  524 


Triana,  city  of,  besieged,  i   707 
Tribes,  .Jewish,  captivity  of  the,  ii.  169- 
Trials,  their  usefulness;  how  we  may  profit 
by  them,  i.  34+,  404 
The  examples  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
saints  ought  to  support  us  under  trials, 
i.  704;  ii.  856 
Show  true  virtue,  i.  807 
\re  the  portion  of  all  God's  servants,  i.  13 
'Trinitarians,  their  institution  ;  whence  these 
religious  were  called  Mathurins,  i.  215 
Tin -ir  rules,  note,  i.  215 
Why  called  Red  Friars,  note,  ii.  908 
Trisagion,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 

Sanctus  in  the  liturgy,  note,  ii.  740 
Truce  of  1  !od,  what  is  meant  by  it,  i.  9 
Turci,  people,  account  of,  ii.  1060 
Turks,  concerning  their  history,  note,  i.  574 
Are  defeated  by  Hunniades,  note,  ii.  733 
Turkish  empire,  ii.  271 

Turketil,  chief  minister  at  home  to  the  kings 
Atheist  an,  Edmund,  and  Edred.and  ge- 
neralissimo in  all  their  wars  abroad; 
afterwards  he  took  the  monastic  habit, 
and  was  made   abbot   of  Croylaud    111 
948  ;  account  of  his  life,  note,  i.  458 
Typus  of  Constantius,  what,  ii.  11  lO 
Tyrants,  their  unhappy  end,  i.  525 
Tyrannius  Rulinus,  nute,  ii.  534 

UNIVERSITY,  meaning  of.  ii.  269 
( If  Pavia  and  Paris,  rise  of,  note.  i.  610 
Of  Paris,  the  method  which  was  formerly 

followed   in  its  public   schools,  and  in 

particular  as  to  divinity,  note,  i.  304 
Cm  of  St.  Helen,  account  of,  ii.  252 
Urseoli,  Peter,  doge  of  Venic: .  summary  of 

his  life ;  his  retreat  aud  virtues,  note, 

i.  208 
Urselines,  foundation  of  the  order  of  this 

name,  ii.  7 18 
Ursinus  usurps  the  see  of  Rome,  tumult,  ii. 

1026 
Utrecht,  of  the  episcopal  see  of  this  city, 

note,  ii.  93 
Of  the   bishops   and  archbishops  of  the 

same,  note,  ii.  828 
Usages  of  Citeaux,  of  the  book  of  this  name, 

note,  i.  477 
Usury  inveighed  against,  i.  323 

\  \  I.  Mill  ] pie,  whence,  note,  ii.  10G2 

Valens.  emperor,  becomes  Arian,  i.  229 

Death  of,  ii.  997 
Valentines,  custom  of,  i.  162,  236 
Yal.-iitiiiiis,    suminarv  of  his  errors,  note,  i. 

48,84? 

Valerius,  St.  of  Saragossa,  bishop,  i.  92 

Valerian,  -st.  last  bishop  of  Cimella,  ii.  880 
Roman   emperor,   his  unhappy   end    and 
cruelty  toward  the  (Tnistians.  note,  ii. 
!»13 
Emperor,   fierce  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians  nut,-,  ii.  212 

Vallis  Cmbiosa,  foundation  of  the  religious 
Order  of  this  name.  ii.  5J 

Valour,  real,  what,  ii.  496 

Vandals,   abstract    of  the  history  of  that 

people.  BOte,  ii.  54 

Their  ravages,  ii.  365 
History  ol  the  Vaudalic  persecution,  note, 
ii.  57 

\  ■mi,.  -.  .  mi -jr.  ration  of.  reformed,  ii.  838 
Vaudois,  historv  and  errors  of  those  heretics, 

ii.  192 
Venantius  Fortunatns,  account  of  his  life 

and  writings,  iwtr.  ii,  21_ 
Ve.  atores,  who  they  were  nofe.i.  312 
Venice,  of  the  nobilit)  of  that  city,  which  is 

divided  into  four  classes,  note,  ii.  400 


Verger  of  Fort-Royal,  )r  abbe  St.  Cyran, 
ii.  101 

Veronica,  wliat  this  relic  is ;  of  the  venera- 
tion which  is  paid  to  this  relic,  and  of 
the  object  of  this'vent-ration,  note,  i.  52 

Version  of  the  scripture,  Italic,  ii.  536 

Vespers,  at  what  hour  they  were  formerly 
said,  note,  i.  1? 

Vettius  Epagathus,  the  advocate  of  the 
Christians,  a  sketch  of  Ins  virtues,  i. 
718 

Vexilla  Regis,  on  what  account  composed, 
ii.  232 

Viaticum  administered  hy  a  child,  ii.  887 
Victor,  St.  bishop  of  Vila,  author  of  the  His- 
tory in  five  books,  of  the  Vandalic  per- 
secution, short  account  of  his  life,  ii.  57, 
269 
Vida,  Jerome,  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, note,  ii.  805 
Vienna,  city  in  Austria,  its  deliverance  from 
the  siege  of  the  Turks  in  1683,  note,  ii. 
418 
Vigilantius,  H.  ii.  533 
Vigilius,  archdeacon,  ambition  and  intru- 
sions of,  i.  813 
Villains,  what  is  understood  bv  this  word, 

note,  i.  284 
Vigilance,  Christian,  its  necessity,  i.  25;  ii. 

424,  445 
Vintage,  ceremonies  used  before  it,  note,  ii. 

169 
Virgilius,  priest,  errors  of,  respecting   the 
world,  i.  352 
St.  bishop  of  Saitzburg,  abstract  of  his 
life,  note.  i.  740 
Virgins,  what  is  to  be  understood  of  the  vir- 
gins mentioned  in  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical authors,  i.  502 
In  what  manner  they  consecrated  them- 
selves to  God  in  the  infancy  of  Chris- 
tianity, note,  i.  225 
Virginity, 'the  excellence  of  this  virtue  ;  per- 
petual recommended,  i.  89 
The  praise  of,  i.  134,  834 
Ancient    manner  of  consecrating,  nete, 

i.  225 
No  detriment  to  population,  ii.  9% 
Virtue,  means  how  to  acquire  and  preserve 
it,  especially  in  the  world,  i.  347 
Solid,  the  foundation  of,  i.  195 
Why  to  be  aspired  after,  i.  24 
Encouragement  to,  i.  804 
The  delight  and  pleasures  of,  i.  667 
Daugers  in  the  way,  how  avoided,  i.  25 
Means  to  improve,  necessary  in  the  world, 

i.  434 
In  what  consists  the  perfection  of,  ii.  710 
In  what  true  virtue  consists,  ii.  435 
Characteristics  of  true  virtue,  ii.  643 
Only  true  riches ;  motives  for  labouring 

to  attain  it,  ii.  391 
The  virtue  of  heathens  was  false,  ii.  25 
Visits  and  conversation,  how  to  sanctify,  ii.  7 
Voltaire,  remark  on  his  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades, note,  ii.  317 
Vowel  points  in  the  Hebrew  language,  what 
we  are  to  think  of  them,  note,  ii.  537 


GENERAL  INDIA'. 

Vows  of  chastity  made  ill  the  times  of  the 

apostles,  note,  i.  5»1 
Vulgate,  the,  in  -■■■  declared 

authentic  bj  the  fathers  ol   thi 
ol  i  rent,  note,  ii  5,)8 

W  UJDEN3ES     See  \  radois 

Wales,  some  account  of  this  country,  note, 

i    ISO 
Of  the  princes  of  North  and  South,  note, 
i.  171 
Wall  of  Adrian  and  Antontnus,  i.  763 
Walter,  Lacy,  hud  of  Trim,  murdered,  note, 

ii.  1033 
War.  holy,  an  account  of,  ii.  305 

Intestine,  within  ourselves,  i.  575 
Watching,  note,  ii.  712 
\i  eeping,  motives  to  excite  us  to,  ii.  38 
Weregdd,  what,  i.  251 

Weremonth,  of  the  abbey  of  this  name,  i.  ">0 
West,  empire  of  the,  torn  asuuder,  ii  3('>5 
Its  restoration,   ill   800,  in   the   p 
Charlemagne,  note,  ii.  71 
Westminster,  of  the  abbey  of  this  name, 

note,  ii.  (152 
Whatsoever  you  shall  bind,  &c.  i.  325 
Wiche,  famous  for  its  salt  pits.  i.  42  I 
Wicked,  their  prosperity  ought  not  to  alarm 
our  faith  ;  it  is  a  proof  of  another  life, 
i.693 
Wilfrid.  St.  the  Younger,  honoured  the  29th 

of  April,  i.  587 
William,   St.    founder   of  the  Hermits    of 
Monte  Virgine,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, note,  i.  224 
Of  Champeaux,  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Victor  at  Paris,  abstract  of  his  lite, 
ii.  114 
Bishop  of  Paris,  sketch  of  his  works,  ii. 

307 
St.  duke  of  Aquitain,  monk  of  Gellone, 

account  of  his  virtues,  nute,  i.  224 
Duke  of  Guieune,  his  conversion  and  vir- 
tues, note,  i.  224 
Twice  converted  bv  St.  Bernard,  ii.  266 
St.  archbishop  of  York,  account  of  his  life, 

i.  759 
Gulielmus  Neubrigensis,  his  history,  Ue 

Rebus  Anglicis,  nute,  i.  760 
King  of  Scotland,  ii.  892 
The  Conqueror,  his  offer  to  St.  Hugh  of 

Cluni,  note,  1 537 
Encroaches  on   the   immunities    of   the 
church,  i.  494 
Winchester,  of  the  church  of  this  city ;  its 
foundation  laid  by  Walkelyu  in  the  11th 
century,  ii.  78 
Winefride,  etymology  of  this  name,  her  will, 

&c.  ii.  795 
Windows  of  the  ancients,  note,  i.  256 
Witan  or  Wites  in  England,  the  meaning  of 

those  words,  note,  i.  2*4 
Witch  of  Ihidor,  Samuel  not  raised  by  the, 

note.  ii.  81 
Wittena-Gemote,  meaning  of,  i.  6S6 

Or  Mycel  Synod,  ii.  651 
">\  tves,  advice  to,  ii.  351 
Obedience  of,  to  husbands,  i.  320 


1113 

Rule  of  conduct  of.  i    Col  ;   u.  29 

orient  eonqurroi  '-ft  lie  North,  ab- 
I  680 

Katie  i  li.  644 

Women,  necessit]  ot  then  i  i 

and  libera]  education, 
Advice  i  lasianxen  to  mar- 

i.  601 

I   hin-.  i.  189 
Woodhead,  Mr.  a  convert,  ii.  a36 
Works,  spiritual,  of  m.   John  of  th 

■  ,te,  ii  999 
Word'of  Cod,  how  to  reap  advantage   from 
it.  L3I8 

led  light,  L  32 
isons  for  contemning  it  ; 

to  In-  met  with  in  it,  i    - 
Persons  in  the,  how  to  perform  the  duties 

of  life,  i.  657;  ii.  956 
Love  of  t ! 

Contempt  of,  the  extent,  ii.  453 
How  to  live  amidst  the  ■ 
lt>  conversation,  &c  condemned,  i.  709 
How  to  regulate,  ii.  956 
Less  o  i  ngi  rous  when  it  conden 
Its  censures  to  be  despised,  i   449 
Obligation  of  retiring  from,  &c  i.  47 
Motives  to  despise  it,  ii.  1106 
Not  to  go  with  it,  ii.  1114 
Advantages  of  the  riches  and  pleasures 

of  the  world,  their  danger,   how   lo  use 

them,  ii    1058 
Spiritual  persecutions  of  the,  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  the  sword,  i..  7-o 
Worldlings,  a  lesson  to,  ii.  211 
W  i -\  dissipated  and  uuhap] 
Reflecting  on  religious  j„  . 

ii.  50 
Railing  at  the  lives  of  monks  and  hermits, 

answered,  i.  65 
Worldlj   prosperity  and  adversity,  how  to 

be  regarded,  i.  C03 
Worlds,  new,  what  so  called  by  the 

ii.  922 
Writing,  the  ancient  manner  of,  not* 
Writings   interpolated,    imperfect,  whence, 

i.  xlix. 
Wulfere,  king  of  Mercia,  abstract  of  his  life, 

i.  192 

YEAR,  when   it  commenced,  agreeable  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancients,  i.  2 

Julian,  what,  i.  3 

New  gifts,  i.  3 
Years,  the  dates  from  Christ,  note.  i.  804 
Young  persons,  caution  <" 

Advice  to.  and  pattern  lor.  ii.  115 
Youth,  education  of  importance,  i.  783  ;  ii. 

369,  718,  1090 
Yvo,  St.  his  works,  ne'e,  i   054 

ZENOBIA,  queen  of  the  eart,  ii  S46 
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